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GOVERNMENT  BY  IMPULSE 


BY  SAMUEL  P.   ORTH 


The  American  people  love  their  ora- 
ton.  No  other  people  flock  as  we  do  to 
bear  sonorous  sentences,  well  rounded 
periods,  plausible  epigrams,  multiplied 
alliteiation,  and  picturesque  metaphors. 
Nowhere  else  is  a  resonant  voice  so  po- 
tent as  in  America.  Where  else  in  the 
voiki,  and  in  history,  could  be  reenacted 
tbe  scene  that  witnessed  the  nomination 
of  tn  obscure  newspaper  reporter  for 
the  hi^iest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
DAtion,  because  of  the  full  orotund  of  his 
voice  and  the  appealing  figures  of  his 
speech  ?  And  what  greater  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  man  than  was  vouchsafed  hj 
the  aasemUed  thousands  gathered  from 
e^Feiy  state  at  the  eastern  gateway  of  the 
continent,  to  greet  the  necromancer  of 
words  as  he  returned  to  hb  native  land 
from  a  world  tour?  It  is  not  Bryan 
the  statesman,  nor  Bryan  the  sage,  nor 
Bryan  the  politician,  but  Bryan  the  ora- 
tor, whom  the  masses  adore. 

And  so  of  all  orators  in  varying  degree. 
Hie  political  orator  exercises  a  mystic 
sway.  The  enchantment  of  the  human 
voice  is  singulariy  complete  over  the  aver- 
age American  audience.  They  will  stand 
in  doiwnpouring  rain  for  hours,  they  wiU 
fin  the  largest  hall  to  suffocation,  they 
wiQ  gather  in  unwieldy  crowds  at  mon- 
^r  mass  meetings,  to  hear  a  mighty 
vielder  of  phrases;  they  will  get  out  of 
bed  at  unseemly  hours  in  the  morning,  or 
itaj  up  untfl  midnight,  to  hear  a  stump 
speech  frcfEDL  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  that  bears  the  favored  orator  from 
town  to  town  in  a  journey  of  triumph. 
rOL.  100  -  NO.  1 


And  why  do  we  love  to  hear  our  ora- 
tors ?  It  is  not  merely  idle  curiosity,  for 
curiosity  is  transitory;  it  vanishes  speed- 
ily, once  that  it  is  satiate.  Nor  is  it  surely 
for  the  logic  or  the  wisdom  or  the  origin- 
ality of  the  orator.  The  public  speaker 
who  has  a  reputation  for  syllogisms  or 
philosophy  speaks  to  empty  benches.  We 
love  to  hear  our  political  orators,  not  for 
what  they  teach,  but  for  what  they  in- 
spire. They  make  us  enthusiastic.  We 
love  the  thrills  they  give,  the  impulses 
they  radiate.  The  function  of  the  stump 
speaker  is  not  conversion  or  conviction, 
but  stimulation. 

In  some  degree  all  republics  have  mag- 
nified the  gift  of  speech.  The  spoken 
word  is  the  medium  of  legislation  and 
agitation.  From  the  village  debating 
club  to  Congress,  volubility  is  the  much 
sought  gift.  Oratory  is,  however,  rarely 
the  medium  of  logic.  It  is  rather  the 
vehicle  of  passion  and  the  handmaid  of 
impulse. 

This  fondness  for  the  stimulant  of  loud- 
spoken  words  is  only  a  mild  manifesta- 
tion of  our  national  psychology  of  im- 
pulse. Our  patronizing  of  the  yellow 
journals  is  a  less  hopeful  and  a  far  less  ex- 
cusable manifestation  of  the  same  ten- 
dencies in  our  group  temperament  Red 
headlines  flaming  forth  uncouth  exag- 
gerations; great  brazenfaced  type  utter- 
ing shameful  slanders;  melodramatic, 
overdrawn  pictures  portraying  impos- 
sible situations;  morbid  news  items  mag- 
.nified  into  disgusting  prominence, —  idl 
these  and  a  myriad  other  deplorable  de- 
tails we  exalt  above  the  sane,  small- 
typed  and  small-paragraphed  news  items 
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of  the  conservative  and  legitimate  news- 
paper. 

And  even  of  the  drama  and  of  litera- 
ture and  of  art  it  is  the  sensational  and 
the  stimulating  that  attract  the  crowds. 
Crowds  are  always  impulsive,  masses  are 
moved  by  nerve  propulsion  rather. than 
by  logic.  And  a  government  by  crowds  is 
a  government  by  the  impulses,  by  the 
convictions,  by  the  predilections  of  the 
crowds. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  good  govern- 
ment, this  is  unfortunate.  Sanity  and 
sensationalism  cannot  dwell  together  in 
the  same  mind;  emotional  thrilb  do  not 
lead  to  calm  reflection,  nor  can  impulse 
be  the  forerunner  of  reason. 

It  is  this  widespread  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  thrilling  and  the  stimulating 
that  bars  many  able  men  from  participat- 
ing in  politics.  The  people  reward  the 
very  qualities  which  the  successful  busi- 
ness or  professional  man  avoids.  The  ca- 
pacity that  has  made  a  man  great  in  com- 
merce is  utterly  imalluring  to  the  public. 
The  prosaic  plodding  of  the  man  of  af- 
fairs repels,  but  the  fitful  flights  of  the 
spell-binders  always  attract  the  public 
eye.  It  will  be  admitted  that  few  men 
of  great  executive  ability  enter  public 
life.  Small  recompense  and  honor  await 
them  at  the  doors  of  political  service, 
and  the  pathway  is  strewn  with  thorns 
and  sharpened  stones.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  political  realm  teems  with 
"four-flushers"  and  charlatans,  men  of 
make-believe  greatness  and  of  inflated 
importance,  whose  immensity  suddenly 
collapses  after  a  decisive  defeat  at  the 
polls. 

n 

The  psychology  of  a  people  is  reflected 
in  its  government.  And  with  us  impulse 
joins  conviction  in  the  creation  of  a 
government  by  parties.  No  other  or- 
ganization of  the  governmental  powers 
is  subject  to  such  subtle,  such  sudden 
and  spectacular  changes  as  is  a  demo- 
cracy. For  a  democracy  must  always 
be  a  government  by  parties;  and  par- 


ties are  the  repository,  not  only  ci  con- 
viction, but  also  of  prejudice,  of  dogma, 
and  even  of  passion.  Factional  wars  have 
threatened  monarchies  and  laid  waste 
principalities,  while  creedal  differences 
have  devastated  whole  continents  and 
eradicated  entire  populations.  In  Amer- 
ica we  have  a  War  of  the  Roses  eveiy 
quadrennium;  and  having  outgrown  re- 
ligious intolerance,  we  have  transferred 
to  the  political  arena  all  the  impulses  of 
factional  warfare. 

Government  is  a  human  device  for 
protecting  society  against  encroaching 
individuals.  The  political  parties  that 
operate  this  device  in  a  republic  we  have 
Doade  paramount.  For  with  us  the  party 
is  not  only  the  medium  through  which 
the  public  will  is  expressed,  but  it  is  the 
goal  of  supreme  political  contention. 
Controlling  the  parties  amoimts  to  con- 
trolling the  government.  We  have  there- 
fore developed  a  complex  party  system 
covering  the  entire  imion;  we  have  a  par- 
ty orthodox  whose  creed  receives  sanc- 
tion from  the  fathers,  a  party  tradition 
whose  details  are  held  as  sacred  as  the 
faith,  and  a  party  tyranny  that  piajs 
upon  the  entire  gamut  of  human  feelings. 

And  the  party  is  controlled  by  that 
evanescent  ephemeron  who  to-day  is  and 
to-morrow  is  not, — the  politician.  £ven 
in  this  present  day  of  political  hysteria, 
that  has  added  "muck  rake,"  "boodle," 
"boss,"  and  "machine"  to  our  national 
vocabulary,  even  now  when  distrust  to- 
wards their  servants  characteriaes  the 
people,  it  b  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
boss  still  rules,  that  the  machine  still 
works,  and  that  the  politician  has  his 
hands  upon  the  levers.  There  is  tbis 
difference  between  these  gory  days  of 
reform  and  the  good  old  days  of  quies- 
cence: at  present  many  a  dilettante  and 
demagogue  has  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
grim,  tribute-loving  boss.  These  **  re- 
form movements  "  are  always  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  countless  charlatans. 

We  admit  then  that  ours  is  a  govern^ 
ment  by  party,  and  that  the  party  is  con^ 
trolled  by  the  politician.   The  politiciaii 
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must  get  his  power  through  votes.  So  his 
daily  task  is  the  inventiim  of  cunning  de- 
vices for  catching  voters.  The  average 
man  is  reached  more  quickly  through  his 
prejudices  than  through  his  reasoning 
fscuhies.  Therefore  it  is  that  into  the 
ordinaij  campaigns  is  carried  casuistiy 
rather  than  argument,  passion  rather 
than  k>gic.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  vote- 
getter  seeks  to  tingle  the  nerves  rather 
than  excite  the  brain  cells.  Therefore  it 
is  that  the  stump  orator  who  has 

"  Held  tk«  banner  npward  from  ^-trailing  in 
the  dust, 
And  let  loose  on  monopolies  and  onssM,  and 
enn*d,  and  cnss'd," 

has  attracted  more  people  than  the 
statesman  whose  only  daim  to  considera- 
tkm  was  common  sense  and  a  keen  power 
of  analysis.  Disraeli  said  that  his  coun- 
tiy  was  governed  by  Parliament,  not  by 
Jogic;  we  can  affirm  that  our  country  is 
goTerned  by  politicians,  not  by  postu- 
lates. 

In  this  play  to  control  the  votes  of  the 
people  there  are  two  parts;  the  one  secret 
and  sinister,  the  other  open  and  alluring. 
The  one  is  the  "organization,"  the  "ma- 
chme;*^  the  other  is  the  real  spectacular 
show,  the  part  composed  of  orators  and 
handbiUs  and  great  headlines  in  party 
papers.  This  dual  nature  of  his  mechan- 
om  ckarly  reveals  the  intent  of  the  poli- 
tician. If  he  cared  only  for  the  naked, 
native  truth,  why  all  this  plotting  behind 
bcked  doors,  why  this  red  fire  and  cease- 
less flow  of  florid  rhetoric  ?  A  political 
party  is  simply  a  great,  complex  inven- 
tioii  designed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fonning  human  impulses  into  political 
majorities.  One  part  of  the  device  is  de- 
aigned  to  arouse  and  to  hold  the  im- 
pulses,  the  other  part  to  gather  them  into 
unity  and  to  wield  them  for  some  spe- 
cific purpose.  So  with  every  Tammany 
yov  must  have  both  a  Croker  and  a 
Cochran;  and  every  Piatt  must  have  his 
Depew. 

This  dual  power  is  almost  irresistible. 
It  was  the  coercion  of  the  machine,  using 
the  frantic  impulse  of  the  crowd,  that 


gave  the  Prince  of  Yellow  Journalists  his 
sway  over  the  Empire  State.  It  has  been 
the  blending  of  these  two  forces  that  has 
covered  the  land  with  a  chain  of  "organi- 
zations," has  given  to  each  city  its  un- 
crowned czar,  and  to  every  state  its  boss. 
The  bosses  feed  upon  the  impulses  of  the 
people.  When  the  voters  resort  to  reason, 
the  bosses  starve.  It  is  oidy  by  the  crafty 
and  judicious  use  of  the  wild  and  curious 
elements  of  human  nature  that  the  polit- 
ical gangs  can  thrive.  The  existence  of 
"rings"  is  proof  that  the  reason  of  the 
electorate  is  lidled. 

An  ordinary  political  convention  re- 
veals the  same  pathological  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  Here  you  see  the  dual 
forces  at  work.  The  boss  writes  the 
platform,  and  calls  it  "the  party's  de- 
claration of  principles."  He  writes  the 
slate,  selects  the  committees,  and  gives 
his  orders,  all  behind  the  scenes;  while 
in  front  of  the  curtain  the  orator  is  pro- 
claiming in  perfervid  rhetoric  the  tale  of 
how  the  glories  of  the  party  have  made 
the  grandeur  of  the  country. 

Then  listen  to  a  debate  in  Congress 
and  sift  the  wheat  of  statesmanship  from 
the  chaff  of  flamboyant  demagoguery. 
This  wiU  fairly  represent  the  propor- 
tion of  rampant  impulse  to  dormant  rea- 
son in  an  ordinary  congressional  cam- 
paign. And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
state  legislatures  and  city  councils  ?  How 
woefidly  small  is  the  proportion  of  care- 
ful, able  men  to  the  superficial  votaries 
of  the  "organization,"  who  shout  to  the 
galleries  and  pose  for  the  cameras. 

In  any  case,  whether  convention  or 
congress,  legislature  or  council,  the  pow- 
er of  the  dual  forces  is  revealed.  You 
see  the  subtle  strength  of  the  boss  en- 
trenched behind  the  voters  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
noisy  emissaries  of  the  machine,  voters 
who  have  been  ruled  by  impulse,  not  by 


reason. 


Ill 


And  it  has  always  been  thus  in  our 
land,  even  in  the  "heroic"  days  of  the 
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political  fathers.  For  human  nature,  like 
our  old  world,  does  not  change  much 
from  age  to  age.  Our  fathers  were 
swayed  by  impulses  like  imto  those  that 
move  us.  They  were  men,  subject  to  heat 
and  cold,  to  controversy  and  compro- 
mise, much  like  their  grandsons. 

The  first  political  question  to  divide 
them  was  how  much  power  should  be 
centralized  in  the  national  government. 
Upon  this  important  issue  they  split 
into  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  the 
primordial  political  parties  of  America. 

The  first  president  was  chosen  with 
practical  imanimity.  Eveiy  one  instinct- 
ively turned  to  Washington  as  the  wisest 
leader  to  inaugurate  the  great  experi- 
ment of  the  Federal  state,  and  to  start 
the  new  government  under  the  untried 
constitution  that  had  been  adopted  only 
after  a  bitter  struggle.  But  with  his  elec- 
tion ceased  the  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
and  Washington  became  the  object  of 
fierce  partisan  criticisms  that  extended 
even  into  his  cabinet  meetings,  where 
Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
made  a  hateful  onslaught  on  his  chief. 

When  Washington  laid  down  the  cares 
of  office  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
the  Jeffersonians,  who  now  turned  their 
wrath  and  vituperation  upon  puritanic 
and  stable  John  Adams.  The  third  na- 
tional campaign  was  one  of  great  vio- 
lence; the  papers  indulged  in  personal- 
ities that  suggest  the  realms  of  libel,  and 
the  pamphleteers  grew  eloquent  over  ab- 
surd and  imaginaty  dangers.  In  New 
York,  Burr,  the  Machiavelli  of  his  party, 
metamorphosed  Tammany  Hall  from  a 
benevolent  secret  society  into  a  violent 
and  vicious  political  machine,  which 
wrested  the  city  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and'  put  it  under  the  domination  of 
the  Jeffersonians.  In  Philadelphia,  staid 
and  gentle  Quakers  forgot  their  mild 
manners  and  partook  of  the  general  ex- 
citement; while  in  punctilious  Boston 
the  partisan  fire  raged  with  blistering 
heat.  To  the  Puritans,  Jefferson  was  the 
embodiment  of  anarchism,  an  '"atheist" 
and  a  '"Bonapartist,"  seeking  to  join  the 


states  to  France  and  to  make  atheism  the 
state  religion. 

But  Jefferson  was  elected.  His  tri- 
umph was  made  the  cause  for  deep 
mourning  throughout  New  England. 
The  newspapers  appeared  with  black 
borders,  and  the  doom  of  the  Republic 
was  confidently  foretold.  This  absurd 
feeling  was  shared  with  the  artisans  and 
farmers  by  college  professors,  clergymen, 
and  men  of  business. 

Perhaps  no  other  incident  so  well  illus- 
trates the  political  animosities  of  that  day 
as  the  melancholy  death  of  Hamilton  at 
the  hand  of  his  great  antagonist.  Burr. 
Among  the  Federalists  of  the  Northern 
states  there  was  the  most  profound  and 
sincere  mourning  for  the  fallen  states- 
man, and  an  even  more  intense  feeling 
against  his  slayer.  But  to  the  Jefferson- 
ian  South,  Burr  was  the  hero  of  that 
terrible  duel,  —  the  "Little  David  who 
hath  slain  the  Goliath  of  Federalism,"  as 
they  toasted  him  at  their  banquets.  And 
the  New  England  Jeffersonians  heaped 
insult  upon  the  great  dead  statesman, 
ciying  that  "any  of  his  clerks  could  have 
organized  the  United  States  Treasuiy." 
Thus  incongruously  and  unfortunately 
mingled  the  patriotic  love  and  the  parti- 
san hatred  of  our  fathers  over  the  bier  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Death  itself  could 
not,  even  for  the  moment,  still  their  fac^ 
tional  fuiy. 

Only  once  in  our  histoiy  has  there  been 
a  lull  in  the  strife  of  national  politics;  and 
it  was  due  to  an  abounding  commercial 
prosperity.  This  "era  of  good  feeling" 
was  ushered  in  by  the  days  of  plenty  that 
followed  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  the 
happy  lot  of  Monroe  to  preside  over  the 
land  when  partisanship  was.  merged 
with  industry,  and  political  contentment 
followed  in  the  wake  of  peace  and  plenty^ 
But  it  could  not  last.  The  warring  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  were  merely 
slumbering,  and  they  were  ruthlessly 
awakened  when  the  warrior  Jackson 
boldly  marched  into  the  arena  with  his 
conquering  army  of  uncouth  frontiers- 
men and  hunters,  and  wrested  from  the 
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originil  states  the  dominion  thej  had 
hitherto  exercised  over  the  land. 

So  deep-seated  were  the  political  sen- 
timents of  the  fathers  that  even  foreign 
wan  failed  to  evoke  their  unreserved 
kytlty.  The  War  of  1812  was  viewed 
hj  the  New  England  Federalists  as  an 
unjustifiable  attempt*on  the  part  of  the 
Jeffenonians  to  despoil  them  of  their 
proper^.  They  sullenly  gave  of  their 
militia  and  of  their  taxes  to  its  support. 
And  the  war  with  Mexico  was  met  with 
protests  that  soimd  to-day  veiy  near  to 
treason. 

All  these  national  outbreaks  of  polit- 
ical impulse  were  the  reflection  of  local 
disputes  and  jealousies  as  intense  and  as 
diacreditaUe  as  any  modem  municipal 
campaign,  and  in  the  personal  nature  of 
their  encounters  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  may  witness  to-day.  The  re- 
cords that  remain  of  their  local  political 
struggles  reveal  our  fathers  in  personal 
encounters,  in  duels  and  in  mobs,  call- 
ing one  another  by  opprobrious  names 
in  pamphlets  and  papers,  and  acting  as 
if  robbed  of  their  senses. 

In  1787,  a  minority  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  refused  to  attend  the 
last  session,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pre- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  thus  to  make 
impossiUe  the  calling  of  a  convention  to 
consider  the  new  Federal  Constitution. 
A  turbulent  mob  of  Philadelphians  car- 
ried the  recalcitrant  members  by  force 
from  the  tavern  to  the  State  House.  New 
Yoik  was  not  represented  in  the  first 
eleetoral  college  because  the  Federalist 
senate  and  the  Anti-Federalist  assembly 
were  deadlocked  and  could  not  agree 

00  the  electors.  Wild  scenes  were  enacted 
ia  Albany  during  that  session.  Gentle 
and  learned  John  Jay  was  counted  out 

01  the  office  of  governor  in  1792  by  the 
Ointonians.  The  year  1800  saw  Federal- 
ist committees  terrorizing  Jeffersonians 
in  Boston,  and  saw  Burr  making  the 
first  poll  list  in  America,  that  his  Tam- 
musy  might  the  more  easily  ferret  out 
eveiy  voter. 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  theorists 


would  say  that  ideal  conditions  existed 
for  political  purity!  Universal  suffrage 
was  regarded  with  fear,  and  ofiices  were 
invested  with  manorial  dignity.  There 
were  property  qualifications  for  voters 
and  religious  tests  for  ofiice-holders  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  original  states. 
In  nearly  all  the  New  England  states  the 
right  to  vote  was  limited  to  the  men  who 
owned  a  freehold  valued  at  sixty  pounds 
or  had  an  income  of  three  pounds  a  year. 
In  New  York  a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds 
or  a  leasehold  of  forty  shillings  a  year 
was  prescribed.  New  Jersey  required 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
while  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  re- 
quired fifty  acres  of  land,  and  Georgia 
ten  pounds  of  taxable  property.  These 
were  the  property  restrictions  for  voting. 

But  for  holding  ofiice  much  more  was 
required,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  office.  For  instance, 
in  Massachusetts  the  property  require- 
ments for  a  justice  of  the  peace  were 
about  the  same  as  those  required  for  a 
voter;  but  to  be  governor  of  the  state  re- 
quired an  estate  of  one  thousand  poimds. 
The  religious  tests  were  even  more  nar- 
row. New  England  barred  Catholics 
and  atheists  from  voting,  and  allowed 
only  members  of  a  protestant  church  to 
hold  office.  As  a  necessaty  preliminaiy 
to  holding  civil  office  Pennsylvania  re- 
quired faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  Delaware  demanded  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  South  Caro- 
lina faith  in  future  punishments  and 
rewards. 

Yet  even  over  a  body  of  voters  all  of 
whom  were  property-holders,  and  over  a 
galaxy  of  office-holders  most  of  whom 
were  church  members,  the  excitable  and 
impulsive  elements  of  human  nature 
held  sway. 

And  when,  in  the  early  twenties,  these 
barriers  to  suffrage  and  to  office  were 
swept  aside  by  the  mighty  rush  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  the  sway  of  impulse 
did  not  increase;  it  merely  became  more 
picturesque.  It  invaded  the  capital  in  the 
garb  of  Jackson's  "squirrel  hunters;" 
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it  moved  eastward  in  irresistible  volume 
from  the  new-found  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, overflowing  the  Alleghanies  and 
flooding  the  Atlantic  plain.  The  '"hard 
cider  campaign"  of  1840,  wherein  Whigs 
vied  with  Democrats  in  political  orgies 
and  absurdities,  was  no  more  a  spectacle 
of  rampant  impulse  than  was  the  bitter 
personal  warfare  of  the  Jeffersonians 
against  the  Federalists  in  the  early  days 
of  a  selective  franchise  and  a  restrictive 
right  to  office. 

In  all  periods  of  our  history  and  in 
eveiy  presidential  campaign  the  party 
leaders  have  sought  to  stir  human  pre- 
judices and  passions,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  a  prosaic  sight  to  witness  a  national 
campaign  without  songs,  marching  clubs, 
oratorical  geysers,  party  slogans,  and  red- 
fire. 

Party  slogans  show  the  prevalence  of 
stimulating  sentiment  and  tlie  absence  of 
sedative  reason.  The  earnest  protests  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  mighty  shout  of  the  Jackso- 
nians,  "Turn  tiie  rascals  out!"  No  call 
to  reason  could  stem  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  jingo  sentiment  that  re^hoed 
the  call,  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight! "  and 
"The  re-annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
reoccupation  of  Oregon." 

And  in  like  manner  to-day  the  voter  is 
admonished  to  "stand  pat,"  and  to  "let 
well  enough  alone;"  he  is  told  that  he 
must  vote  for  "American  tin,"  and  must 
remember  the  "full  dinner  pail."  What 
are  these  but  so  many  rattles  for  the 
baby? 

rv 

The  impulse  of  the  masses  b  like  the 
flashing,  erratic  lightning.  It  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  ambition  of  many 
of  our  greatest  men  when  they  appeared 
for  high  office;  because  it  has  been  at- 
tracted by  secondary  faults,  or  by  idle 
tales,  or  by  willful  misrepresentation. 
The  unthinking  populace  too  often  be- 
lieve the  canard;  they  allow  trivial  events 
to  unbalance  their  judgment. 

There  was  the  princely  Heniy  Clay. 


Who  ever  was  more  widely  acclaimed 
than  this  wonderful  orator  of  the  Whigs  ? 
The  extraordinary  in  political  life  was 
commonplace  to  him.  He  never  spoke  to 
crowds,  —  he  spoke  to  acres  of  people. 
His  name  was  woven  into  song  and  stoiy 
and  paraphrased  into  a  bundled  appella- 
tions of  endearment.  For  half  a  oentuiy 
he  was  the  striking  figure  in  our  national 
life.  Every  journey  he  undertook  was  a 
progress,  for  towns  emptied  their  popu- 
lations into  his  pathway,  and  farms  were 
deserted  when  he  passed  through  a  neigh- 
borhood. And  whenever  he  arose  to 
speak  the  nation  was  his  auditory.  The 
adoration  of  the  American  people  for 
Henry  Clay  is  one  of  the  remarkable  in- 
cidents of  our  political  history. 

Yet  he  was  five  times  defeated  for 
the  presidency, — three  times  as  a  party 
candidate  before  the  people,  twice  as  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  before  the 
national  convention.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  these  multiplied  defeats,  but 
principally  the  false  charge  that  Jack- 
son hurled  against  him  in  1824»  when 
Clay  gave  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives to  John  Quincy  Adams 
for  president  rather  than  to  the  impera- 
tor,  Jackson.  Adams  made  Clay  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Jackson  shouted, 
"Bargain  and  corruption !  "  It  was  a 
false  and  unjust  ciy.  Clay  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  desire  to  keep  Jack- 
son out  of  the  White  House,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  could  never  be  suspected 
of  trickery.  Yet  the  people  believed  the 
cry.  It  was  reechoed  and  rephrased  every 
succeeding  time  the  brilliant  orator  ran 
for  the  presidency.  He  could  not  live 
it  down;  he  could  not  explain  it  away^ 
Such  was  the  credulity  of  the  people  and 
such  their  fickleness. 

Clay  is  not  a  solitary  victim  to  impul^ 
siveness.  A  catalogue  of  the  noted  men 
who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  mis^ 
guided  impulse  and  the  blind  unreason 
and  dislike  of  the  people  would  include 
the  names  of  many  of  our  really  great 
men.  Webster,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Blaine, 
Reed,  are  included  among  the  regal  vic^ 
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tons  of  the  lightning  of  impulsive  pol- 
itics. 

Hieiusual  explanation  of  this  unfortu- 
DAte  phenomenon  is  that  these  great 
men  are  too  big  for  the  office.  That  is  a 
stultifying  admission  for  an  American  to 
make.  No  man  is  too  great  for  the  ex- 
tlted  office  of  president.  But  there  are 
men  too  great  to  juggle  with  the  follies 
and  [Hejudices  of  the  populace. 


If  aentimentalism  and  impulse  enter 
so  largely  into  the  routine  of  an  election, 
ift  cannot  expect  them  to  subside  after 
the  votes  are  coimted.  The  rule  of  party 
does  not  cease  with  an  election.  It  in- 
vades the  council  chambers  of  the  state 
and  infests  the  legislative  halls.  There 
are  very  few  men  in  public  life  with  cour- 
age and  character  enough  to  stand  out 
against  the  wild  clamor  of  their  constitu- 
ents. The  imposing  examples  of  great 
moi  whose  judgment  ruled  their  action 
in  times  of  unusual  public  agitation  are 
rare  and  inspiring. 

Tlie  noblest  instance  of  such  coolness 
and  steadfastness  in  our  history  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  guiding  the  young 
nation  safely  between  the  Scylla  of  a  war 
with  England  and  the  Charybdis  of  a 
militaiy  alliance  with  France,  into  the 
quiet  precincts  of  neutrality  and  imbi- 
aaed  peace.  There  probably  has  never 
been  a  stronger  influence  exerted  on  a 
piesident  than  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Washington  in  those  turbulent  days.  The 
Jeffersonians  demanded,  the  populace 
ckmored  for,  and  even  many  Federalist 
leaders  advised,  an  alliance  with  France. 
Bat  Washington  paid  no  heed  to  these 
demands;  he  was  indifferent  to  clamor, 
and  p«it  aside  the  advice  of  his  friends 
XhmX  he  might  follow  his  Own  cool  judg- 
ment President  Hayes  passed  through 
a  aimilar  experience  when  he  endorsed 
tke  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
angry  shouts  of  the  demonitizationists 
aoad  the  threats  of  the  politicians  were 
a£ke  unavailing.  His  firmness  and  sound- 


ness of  judgment  in  this  event  entitle 
him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  the  fear- 
less servants  of  the  republic.  Indeed,  it 
is  such  sound  and  imbiased  service  as 
this  that  in  the  ultimate  issue  alone  saves 
the  republic  from  a  cataclysm  of  senti- 
mentalism  and  impulse. 

Our  lawmakers  are  too  shortsighted. 
A  present  clamor  they  interpret  as  an  im- 
perative conmiand;  whereas  the  people 
can  easily  be  led  into  such  clamor,  for 
.they  are  very  childlike  in  their  reason- 
ing. They  are  not  analytic,  and  seek  the 
causes  for  their  ills  too  near  at  hand. 
Sometimes  they  are  right,  and  often  they 
are  wrong.  The  causes  for  economic  and 
political  conditions  are  usually  remote 
and  hard  to  locate.  But  when  once  their 
minds  are  fixed  upon  a  supposed  cause, 
the  voters  go  for  it  with  a  directness  that 
knows  neither  variableness  nor  shadow 
of  turning.  And  the  representative  fol- 
lows. He  should  stand  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  folly.  But  he  usually  lacks 
the  courage.  If  all  the  acts  passed  thus 
in  frenzy,  to  please  the  people,  were 
erased  from  the  statutes,  our  sheep- 
bound  folios  would  shrink  to  octavos. 

Many  members  of  legislative  bodies 
are  elected  to  do  certain  specific  things, 
and  are  therefore  pledged  to  a  certain 
definite  course  of  action  before  they  take 
their  seats.  To  them  the  doorways  to 
conviction  are  locked.  They  have  sold 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  political 
pottage.  This  is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
of  our  practices.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
manacle  his  judgment  upon  a  question  of 
far-reaching  policy.  Such  a  form  of  polit- 
ical slavery  is  more  abject  than  caucus 
rule.  It  usually  accompanies  a  bitter 
campaign,  in  which  the  pledged  candi- 
date has  been  made  the  dupe  of  some 
selfish  interests  or  of  silly  sentiment. 

Even  constitutions,  the  fundamental 
adamant  of  our  civic  structures,  that 
should  be  remote  from  every  variable 
human  passion  and  broad  enough  to 
cany  securely  the  ever  widening  struc- 
ture of  govenmient,  have  not  escaped  the 
impulsiveness  of  their  makers.  Thus,  in 
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1850  Ohio  wrote  into  her  constitution  a 
provision  virtually  prohibiting  her  from 
developing  her  great  canal  system.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  state  had  become 
alarmed  and  angry  at  the  encroachments 
of  public  improvements  upon  the  trea- 
sury, that  had  threatened  the  state  with 
bankruptcy.  There  was  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  canals.  Railroads 
had  superseded  them.  The  framers  of 
the  constitution  followed  their  impulse 
to  prevent  forever  a  recurrence  of  such 
conditions.  But  they  forgot  to  consider 
the  coming  generations,  and  now  Ohio  is 
virtually  robbed  of  her  seven  hundred 
miles  of  canab. 

In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the  Grangers 
got  control  of  the  state  machinety  in  the 
seventies,  and  played  havoc,  not  only 
with  the  laws,  but  with  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  in  their  wild  desire  to  get  even 
with  the  railroads  which  they  regarded 
as  their  particular  foes. 

The  anti-canteen  law  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  measure  passed  under  pres- 
sure of  external  excitement.  The  testi- 
mony of  experts  was  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  the  guidance  of  misdirected  though 
well-intentioned  zeal  was  followed.  The 
wild  shouts  of  the  jingoes  stampeded 
the  conservatives  into  the  war  with 
Spain.  How  far  will  zeal  outstrip  reason 
in  the  present  campaign  against  capital  ? 


VI 

The  foimders  of  our  government  be- 
lieved, with  the  French  publicists  of 
their  day,  that  there  was  a  mystic  efficacy 
in  the  separation  of  the  governmental 
powers.  Thus  we  have  in  our  political 
orthodoxy  the  triime  powers,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive,  all  distinct,  yet 
uniting  to  form  in  a  practical  manner 
the  Federal  government.  This  form  is 
adopted  by  all  the  states. 

The  virtue  of  this  separation  lies  less 
in  the  protection  against  evil,  scheming 
men  than  the  founders  thought;  but  in  the 
safeguards  it  places  between  the  people 
and  their  rash  impulses  it  attains  real 


efficacy.  Here  we  find  the  surest  bulwark 
against  that  transient  clamor,  tl^t  im- 
pulsiveness which  characterizes  the  polit- 
ical movements  of  all  masses. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  these 
powers  all  remain  directly  in  the  custody 
of  the  sovereignty,  the  people.  But  they 
are  subject  to  the  voters  in  a  yaiying 
degree.  And  the  radicalism,  the  mobtli^ 
of  each  power,  varies  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  its  remoteness  from  the  source  of 
political  authority,  the  franchise. 

The  legislative  body  lies  nearest  the 
voter.  It  is  therefore  the  least  stable. 
Over  it  the  populace  exercises  a  mes- 
meric sway. 

The  executive  office  b  less  mobile. 
The  personality  of  the  executive  head 
himself  determines  in  a  large  measure 
the  degree  of  conservatism  of  his  depart- 
ment. His  election  by  the  people  makes 
him  amenable  to  their  impulses.  He 
keeps  his  hand  upon  the  public  pulse, 
and  feels  the  fever  of  its  indignati<m  or 
the  fervor  of  its  approval;  and  he  is  usu- 
ally human  enough  to  be. prompted  by 
the  symptoms.  And  his  dedire  to  please 
the  people  he  transmits  to  the  executive 
departments.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  measures  the  public  business  by 
a  standard  that  is  never  applied  to  pri- 
vate business.  A  singular  sentiment  per- 
vades these  offices,  a  feeling  that  throbs 
with  political  vitality.  The  restlessness  of 
change  comes  periodically  over  them. 
Business  is  business,  whether  conducted 
for  a  private  citizen  or  for  the  public  It 
should  be  devoid  of  sentiment,  removed 
from  impulse,  and  utterly  free  from  polit- 
ical domination.  Until  we  achieve  this 
absolute  divorcement,  our  public  busi- 
ness, our  Post  Office  Department,  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  Land  Office,  and  all  other 
departments  of  the  executive  office,  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  efficiency 
that  a  private  concern  sets  for  itself. 

The  one  division  of  government  that 
represents  the  conservative  wisdom  of 
the  nation  is  the  judiciary.  As  far  re- 
moved from  politics  as  is  practically 
possible,  the  courts  of  our  land  are  the 
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conserving  force  of  the  union.  When  im- 
{Milae  and  thoughtlessness  sway  the  popu- 
lace, these  tribunals  remain  amenable  to 
leason. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  anchor  of  the  ship 
of  state  in  many  storms  of  passion  and 
prejudice.  One  shudders  to  think  what 
must  have  happened  long  ago  to  our  re- 
public but  for  the  liberal  conservatism  of 
this  noble  tribimal.  From  the  infant  days 
of  the  government  to  the  present,  it  has 
remained  unshaken  by  popular  clamor 
and  unreasoning  impulse.  Laws  passed 
m  the  heat  of  transitory  agitation  have 
found  their  deserving  end  in  the  decisions 
of  this  court.  Upon  its  convictions,  firm 
and  unchangeable,  the  waves  of  popular 
wrath  have  dashed  themselves  to  spray. 
Not  that  the  court  has  escaped  denunci- 
ation, even  suspicion,  in  critical  times, 
idien  a  decision  was  of  unusual  gravity. 
Popular  disapproval  was  loud,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  income  tax  decision  was 
handed  down.  And  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision rent  the  nation,  prepared  by  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  for  the  final 
test  with  slavery. 

OocasionaUy  even  an  impulsive  ex- 
ecutive has  been  imwise  enough  to  utter 
public  criticism  of  the  federal  judges; 
as  did  President  Jackson  when  Chief 
Justioe  Biarshall  decided  against  him  in 
the  Cherokee  Indian  cases.  That  milit- 
ant president  said,  "  John  Marshall  has 
issued  his  judgment,  let  him  enforce  it." 
And  later  presidents  have  publicly  criti- 
cised the  court,  though  in  more  delicate 
terms. 

These  exceptions  are  rare  enough  to 
emphasise  the  rule.  Our  supreme  court 
is  a  unique  and  a  magnificent  tribunal, 
and  we  can  easily  believe  that  it  was  con- 
ceived in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  so 
that  its  unbiased  wisdom  might  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  republic. 

VII 

Our  government  thus  ranges  all  the 
intervals  between  impulse  and  reason. 


between  the  impetuous  and  the  stable 
elements  in  human  nature.  We  cannot 
expect  anything  else.  But  we  should 
strive  after  a  just  subordination  of  one  to 
the  other.  The  opposite  of  a  republic  is  a 
despotism.  It  b  possible  to  conceive  a 
despotism  ruled  entirely  by  reason;  of  a 
republic  this  is  impossible.  In  a  despot- 
ism patriotism  is  found  only  in  the  heart 
of  the  despot;  in  a  republic  it  is  universal. 
In  a  despotism  only  one  man  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  government;  in  a  republic 
all  men  are  interested  in  it.  In  a  despot- 
ism impulse  is  subordinated  to  calcula- 
tion; in  a  republic  impulse  is  paramount 
to  reflection.  A  despotism  is  human 
nature  enchained;  a  republic  is  human 
nature  emancipated. 

We  prefer  the  government  by  human 
nature.  The  American  ideal  exalts  the 
many  and  frowns  upon  the  few.  We  be- 
lieve in  universal  liberty  and  in  universal 
suffrage.  If  this  leads  to  a  tyranny  of  im- 
pulse, of  unreason,  it  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  glorious  reality  of  self-government. 
We  believe  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  people  interested  in  the  government, 
the  better  for  the  people.  It  may  not  be 
so  well  for  the  government;  but  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  government.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
magnificent  ideal.  In  its  exalted  con- 
templation we  are  willing  to  suffer  the 
annoyances  and  the  wrongs  that  the 
giddy  and  frivolous  elements  of  human 
nature  impose  upon  us. 

The  government  of  a  vast  republic, 
covering  an  area  that  embraces  every 
clime  and  every  altitude,  busied  with 
every  pursuit  known  to  civilization,  com- 
posed of  every  race  bom  into  the  family 
of  man;  the  government  of  a  mighty  re- 
public, wherein  every  man  has  a  vote 
and  is  eligible  to  office,  can  at  best  be 
but  a  govenunent  by  human  nature  in 
the  raw.  There  are  twelve  million  voters 
in  America.  Many  of  them  are  illiterate, 
few  of  them  are  learned,  most  of  them 
are  patriotic,  all  of  them  share  in  the 
government.  Upon  these  millions  of  free- 
men play  the  ambitions  of  party  leaders. 
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the  cunning  of  politicians,  the  selfishness 
of  private  interests,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  civilized  animal,  man.  When  these 
facts  are  passed  in  review,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  impulse  bears  so  leading 
a  part  in  our  government.  The  vote  of 
the  ignorant,  impulsive,  prejudiced  man 
counts  for  as  much  as  that  of  the  sage. 
And  there  are  only  a  few  sages.  The 
average  voter  is  amenable  to  all  the  out- 
ward and  inward  impulses  that  unite  to 
make  the  current  of  public  sentiment. 
Our  government  is  just  as  sound  as  the 
conmion  sense  of  all  the  people,  and  just 
as  weak  as  the  prejudices  and  impulses 
of  the  masses. 

These  human  feelings  are  like  the  sea. 
Every  passing  breeze  ripples  its  surface, 
eveiy  storm  strikes  up  the  waves;  but 
only  the  dread  earthquake  shakes  the 
abysm.  The  profound  depths  of  human 
convictions  are  aroused  only  once  in 
a  generation.  And  when  they  are  thus 
intensely  and  vitally  stirred  the  people 
do  not  err.  Their  ultimate  judgment  of 
right  and  wrong  is  sound.  For  tiie  social 
conscience  grows  as  unerring  as  the  in- 
dividual conscience. 

But  in  the  lesser  activities,  the  minor 


problems,  ours  is  essentially  a  govern- 
ment by  impulse.  The  surface  of  the  un- 
stable sea  is  constantly  in  commotion 
and  the  judgment  of  the  voters  is  swayed 
by  the  waves  of  feeling. 

The  betterment  of  tiie  government, 
then,  lies  through  the  difficult  pathway  <^ 
self-control,  so  that  gradually  even  the 
lesser  impulses  shall  become  amenaUe 
to  reason.  The  one  lasting  foundation  of 
self  government  b  the  fundamental  sane- 
ness  of  human  natiue.  The  more  this 
saneness  penetrates  all  judgments,  the 
surer  the  foundations.  And,  conversely, 
the  more  fickle  and  impulsive  a  people, 
the  more  readily  do  the  foundation 
stones  of  their  governmental  structure 
crumble  under  the  heat  of  passing  ex- 
citement. Witness  our  South  American 
neighbors. 

To  broaden  the  influence  of  reason  in 
our  plain  Anglo-Saxon  natures,  to  teach 
the  virtue  of  moderation  to  abide  with  the 
virtue  of  courage,  becomes  the  hard  task 
of  the  patriotic  citizen.  Then  the  natural 
political  propensities  of  the  American 
people  will  become  a  noble  rivalry  of 
intelligent  conviction,  not  a  foolish  and 
destructive  warfare  of  blind  partisanship. 


THE  HELPMATE* 


BY   MAY  SINCLAIR 


xxvni 

Eastwabds  along  the  Himiber,  past 
the  brown  wharves  and  the  great  square 
blocks  of  the  warehouses,  past  the  tall 
chimneys  and  the  docks  with  their  thin 
pine-forest  of  masts,  there  lie  the  forlorn 
flat  lands  of  Holdemess.  Field  after 
field,  they  stretch,  lands  level  as  water, 
only  raised  above  the  river  by  a  fringe 
of  tiu*f  and  a  belt  of  silt  and  sand.  Earth 
and  water^are  of  one  form  and  of  one 
color,  for,  beyond  the  brown  belt,  the 
1  Copyright,  1906, 


widening  river  lies  like  a  brown  furrowed 
field,  with  a  clayey  gleam  on  the  crests 
of  its  furrows.  When  the  gray  days  come, 
water  and  earth  and  sky  are  one,  aad  the 
river  rolls  sluggishly,  as  if  shores  and  sky 
oppressed  it,  as  if  it  took  its  motion  from 
the  dragging  clouds. 

Eleven  miles  from  Scale  a  thin  line  of 
red  roofs  runs  for  a  field's  length  up  the 
shore,  marking  the  neck  of  the  estuary. 
It  is  the  fishing  hamlet  of  Fawlness.  Its 
one  street  lies  on  the  flat  fields,  low  and 
straight  as  a  dike, 
by  Mat  Sxitclaib. 
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Bejrond  the  hamlet  there  b  a  little  spit 
of  land,  and  bejond  the  spit  of  land  a  nar- 
nyw  creek. 

Half  a  mile  up  the  creek  the  path  that 
f  dlo  ws  it  breaks  off  into  the  open  countiy 
and  thins  to  a  track  across  five  fields.  It 
struggles  to  the  gateway  of  a  low,  red- 
roofed,  red-brick  farm,  and  ends  there. 
Hie  farm  stands  alone,  and  the  fields 
around  it  are  bare  to  the  sky-line.  Three 
tan  elms  stand  side  by  side  against  it, 
sheltering  it  from  the  east,  marking  its 
humUe  place  in  the  desolate  land.  To 
the  west  a  broad  bridle-path  joins  the 
road  to  Fawlness. 

Majendie  had  a  small  yacht  moored  in 
the  creek,  near  where  the  path  breaks  off 
to  Hiree  Elms  Farm.  Once,  sometimes 
twice,  a  week  Majendie  came  to  Three 
Elms  Farm.  Sometimes  he  came  for  the 
week-end,  more  often  for  a  single  night, 
arriving  at  six  in  the  evening  and  leaving 
fcfy  early  the  next  day.  In  winter  he  took 
the  train  to  Hesson,  tramped  seven  miles 
across  country,  and  reached  the  farm  by 
the  Fawlness  road.  In  summer  the  yacht 
biou^t  him  from  *'Hannay  and  Ma- 
jendie's'*  dock  to  Fawlness  creek.  At 
Three  Elms  Farm  he  found  Maggie  wait- 
ing for  him. 

This  had  been  going  on,  once,  some- 
times twice  a  week,  for  nearly  three  years, 
ever  since  he  had  rented  the  farm  and 
brought  Maggie  from  Scale  to  live  there. 
The  change  had  made  the  details  of 
his  life  difficult.  It  called  for  all  the  qual- 
ities in  which  Majendie  was  most  defi- 
cient.   It  necessitated  endless  vigilance, 
cndleas  harassing  precautions,  an  unnat- 
otbI  secrecy.    He  had  to  make  Anne  be- 
fieve  that  1ms  had  taken  to  yachting  for  his 
health,  that  he  was  kept  out  by  wind  and 
wneather,  that  the  obligations  and  com- 
plexities of  business,  multiplying,  tied 
Imn  and  daimed  his  time.   Maggie  had 
to  be  hidden  away,  in  a  place  where  no 
ooe  came,  lodged  with  people  whose  dis- 
cxetioo  he  could  trust.  Pearson,  the  cap- 
tain of  his  yacht,  a  close-mouthed,  close- 
fiflted  Yorkahireman,  had  a  wife  as  reti- 
oeBt  as  himself.  Pearson  and  his  wife  and 


their  son  Steve  knew  that  their  living  de- 
pended on  their  secrecy.  And,  cupidity 
apart,  the  three  were  devoted  to  their 
master  and  his  mistress.  Pearson  and  his 
son  Steve  were  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  certain  gentlemen  of  Scale,  who  sailed 
their  yachts  from  port  to  port,  up  and 
down  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Pearson  was  a 
man  who  observed  life  dispassionately. 
He  asked  no  questions  and  answered 
none. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  early 
in  October,  just  three  years  after  Edith's 
death.  Majendie  had  left  the  yacht  lying 
in  the  creek,  with  Pearson,  Steve,  and  the 
boatswain  on  board,  and  was  hurrying 
along  the  field  path  to  Three  Ehns  Farm. 
A  thin  rain  fell,  blurring  the  distances. 
The  house  stood  humbly,  under  its  three 
elms.  A  light  was  burning  in  one  win- 
dow. Maggie  stood  at  the  garden  gate 
in  the  rain,  listening  for  the  dick  of  the 
field-gate  which  was  his  signal.  When  it 
sounded  she  came  down  the  path  to  meet 
him.  She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, drew  down  his  face,  and  kissed  him. 
He  took  her  arm  and  led  her,  half -cling- 
ing to  him,  into  the  house  and  into  the 
lighted  room. 

A  fire  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth. 
His  chair  was  set  for  him  beside  it,  and 
Maggie's  chair  opposite.  The  small 
round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  laid  for  supper.  Maggie  had  deco- 
rated walls  and  chimney-piece  and  table 
with  chrysanthemums  from  the  garden, 
and  autimm  leaves  and  ivy  from  the 
hedgerows.  The  room  had  a  glad  hght 
and  welcome  for  him. 

As  he  came  into  the  lamplight  Maggie 
gave  one  quick,  anxious  look  at  him.  She 
had  always  two  thoughts  in  her  little 
mind  between  their  meetings:  Is  he  ill ? 
Is  he  well  ? 

He  was,  to  the  outward-seeing  eye, 
superlatively  well.  Three  years  of  life 
lived  in  the  open  air,  life  lived  according 
to  the  will  of  nature,  had  given  him  back 
his  outward  and  visible  health.  At 
thirty-nine  Majendie  had  once  more  the 
strength,  the  firm,  upright  slendemess, 
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and  the  brillance  of  his  youth.  His  face 
was  keen  and  brown*  fined  and  freshened 
by  wind  and  weather. 

Maggie,  waiting  humbly  on  his  mood, 
saw  that  it  was  propitious. 

"What  cold  hands!"  said  she.  "And 
no  overcoat?  You  bad  boy!"  She  felt 
his  clothes  all  over  to  feel  if  they  were 
damp.    "Tired?" 

"Just  a  little,  Maggie." 

She  drew  up  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
knelt  down  to  unlace  his  boots. 

"No,  Maggie,  I  can't  let  you  take  my 
boots  off." 

"Yes,  you  can,  and  you  will.  Does^A^ 
ever  take  your  boots  off?" 

"Never." 

"You  don't  aUow  her?" 

"No.   I  don't  aUow  her." 

"You  allow  m«,"  said  Maggie  trium- 
phantly. She  was  persuaded  that  (since 
his  wife  was  denied  the  joy  of  waiting  on 
him)  hers  was  the  truly  desirable  position. 
Majendie  had  never  had  the  heart  to  en- 
lighten her. 

She  pressed  his  feet  with  her  soft  hands, 
to  feel  if  his  stockings  were  damp  too. 

"There's  a  Httle  hole,"  she  cried.  "I 
shall  have  to  mend  that  to-night." 

She  put  cushions  at  his  back,  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  knee. 

"There's  a  sole  for  supper,"  said  she, 
in  a  dreamy  voice.  "  And  a  roast  chicken. 
And  an  apple  tart.  I  made  it."  Maggie 
had  always  been  absurdly  proud  of  the 
things  that  she  could  do. 

"Clever  Maggie." 

"I  made  it  because  I  thought  you'd 
like  it." 

"Kind  Maggie." 

"You  did  n't  get  any  of  those  things 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  did  you  ?  " 

She  was  always  afraid  of  giving  him 
what  he  had  had  at  home.  That  was  one 
of  the  difficulties,  she  felt,  of  a  double 
household. 

"I  forget,"  he  said,  a  little  wearily, 
"what  I  had  yesterday." 

Maggie  noticed  the  weariness  and  said 
no  more. 


He  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and 
stroked  her  hair.  He  could  always  keep 
Maggie  quiet  by  stroking  her  hidr.  She 
shifted  herself  instantly  into  a  position 
easier  for  his  hand.  She  sat  still,  only 
turning  to  the  caressing  hand,  now  her 
forehead,  now  the  nape  of  her  neck,  now 
her  delicate  ear. 

Maggie  knew  all  his  moods  and  minis- 
tered to  them.  She  knew  to-night  that, 
if  she  held  her  tongue,  the  peace  she  had 
prepared  for  him  would  sink  into  him 
and  heal  him.  He  was  not  very  tired.  She 
could  tell.  She  could  measure  his  weari- 
ness to  a  degree  by  the  movements  of  his 
hand.  When  he  was  tired  she  would  seize 
the  caressing  hand  and  make  it  stop.  In 
a  few  minutes  supper  would  be  ready, 
and  when  he  had  had  supper,  she  knew, 
it  would  be  time  to  talk. 

Majendie  was  grateful  for  her  silence. 
He  was  gratefid  to  her  for  many  things, 
for  her  beauty,  for  her  sweetness,  for  her 
humility,  for  her  love,  which  had  given 
so  much  and  asked  so  little.  Maggie  had 
still  the  modest  charm  that  gave  to  her 
and  to  her  affection  the  illusion  of  a  per- 
fect innocence.  It  had  been  heightened 
rather  than  diminished  by  their  intimacy. 

Somehow  she  had  managed  so  that, 
as  long  as  he  was  with  her,  shame  was 
impossible  for  himself  or  her.  As  long  as 
he  was  with  her  he  was  wrapped  in  her 
illusion,  the  illusion  of  innocence,  of  hap- 
piness, of  all  the  unspoken  sanctities  of 
home.  He  knew  that,  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  with  her,  so  long  as  he  loved  her 
no  other  man  would  come  between  him 
and  her  ;  no  other  man  would  cross  his 
threshold  and  stand  upon  his  hearth.  The 
house  he  came  to  was  holy  to  her.  There 
were  times,  so  deep  was  the  illusion, 
when  he  could  have  believed  that  Maggie, 
sitting  there  at  his  feet,  was  the  pure 
spouse,  the  helpmate,  and  Anne,  in  the 
house  in  Prior  Street,  the  un wedded,  un- 
acknowledged mistress,  the  distant,  the 
secret,  the  forbidden.  He  had  never  dis- 
guised from  Maggie  the  temporary  and 
partial  nature  of  the  tie  that  botind 
them.   But  the  illusion  was  too  strong 
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for  both  of  them.  It  was  strong  upon 
iiim  now. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Pearson,  came  in 
with  supper,  moving  romid  the  room  in 
sOenoe,  devoted  and  discreet. 

Majendie  was  hungry.  Maggie  was 
anaUe  to  conceal  her  frank  joy  in  seeing 
him  eat  and  drink.  She  ate  little  and 
tilked  a  great  deal,  drawn  by  his  ques- 


"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Maggie  ?  " 

Maggie  gave  an  account  of  her  inno- 
cent days,  of  her  labors  in  house  and  farm 
and  garden.  She  loved  all  three,  she 
lofed  her  flowers  and  her  chickens  and 
ha  rabbits,  and  the  little  young  pigs. 
Sbfs  loved  all  things  that  had  life.  She 
was  proud  of  her  house.  Her  hands  were 
always  busy  in  it.  She  had  stitched  all 
the  linen  for  it.  She  had  made  all  the 
tablecloths,  sofa-  covers,  and  curtains,  and 
gnen  them  embroidered  borders.  She 
liked  to  move  about  among  all  these 
beantifii]  things  and  feel  that  they  were 
hen.  But  she  loved  those  most  which 
Majendie  had  used,  or  noticed,  or  ad- 
miied.  After  supper  she  took  up  her  old 
poittion  by  his  chair. 

"How  long  can  you  stay?"  said  she. 

"I  must  go  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  why?" 

**l\e  told  you  why,  dear.  It's  my 
littJe  girl's  birthday  to-morrow." 

She  remembered. 

"Her  birthday.  How  old  will  she  be 
to-mtwrow?" 

"Seven." 

"Seven.  What  does  she  do  all  day 
long?" 

"Oh,  she  amuses  herself.  We  have  a 
garden." 

"How  she  would  love  this  garden,  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  swing,  and  the  chick- 
oia.and  all  the  animals,  would  n't  she  ?  " 

"Yes.   Yes." 

Somehow  he  didn't  like  Maggie  to 
talk  about  his  child,  but  he  had  n't  the 
heart  to  stop  her. 

"la  she  as  pretty  as  she  was?" 

"Prettier." 

"And  she's  not  a  bit  like  you?" 


"Not  a  bit.  not  a  little  bit." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Maggie. 

"Why  on  earth  are  you  glad?" 

"Because  —  I  could  n't  bear  her  child 
to  be  like  you." 

"You  must  n't  say  those  things,  Mag- 
gie; I  don't  like  it." 

"I  won't  say  them.  You  don't  mind 
my  thinking  them,  do  you  ?  I  can't  help 
thinking." 

She  thought  for  a  long  time;  then  she 
got  up,  and  came  to  him,  and  put  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  and  bowed  her  head 
and  whispered. 

"Don't  whisper.  I  hate  it.  Speak  out. 
Say  what  you've  got  to  say." 

"I  can't  say  it." 

She  said  it  veiy  low. 

He  bent  forward,  freeing  himself  from 
her  mouth  and  clinging  arm. 

"No,  Maggie.  Never.  I  told  you  that 
in  the  beginning.  You  promised  me  you 
would  n't  think  of  it.  It 's  bad  enough  as 
it  b." 

"What's  bad  enough?" 

"Everything,  my  child.  I'm  bad 
enough,  if  you  like;  but  I'm  not  as  bad 
as  all  that,  I  can  assure  you." 

"You  don't  think  me  bad?" 

"You  know  I  don't.  You  know  what 
I  think  of  you.  But  you  must  learn  to  see 
what's  possible  and  what  isn't." 

"I  do  see.  Tell  me  one  thing.  Is  it 
because  you  love  herf** 

"We  can't  go  into  that,  Maggie.  Can't 
you  understand  that  it  may  be  because  I 
love  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  don't  mind  so 
long  as  I  know  it  is  n't  because  you  love 
her,'* 

"You're  not  to  talk  about  her,  Mag- 
gie." 

"I  know.  I  won't.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  her,  I'm  sure.  I  try  not  to  think 
about  her  more  than  I  can  help." 

"But  you  must  think  of  her." 

"Oh— must  I?" 

"At  any  rate  you  must  think  of  me." 

"  I  do  think  of  you.  I  think  of  you  from 
morning  till  night.  I  don't  think  of  any- 
thing else.    I  don't  want  anything  else. 
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I'm  contented  as  long  as  I've  got  you. 
It  was  n't  that." 

"What  was  it,  Maggie?" 

"Nothing.  Only — It's  so  awfully 
lonely  in  between,  when  you're  not  here. 
That  was  why  I  asked  you." 

"Poor  child,  poor  Maggie.  Is  it  very 
bad  to  bear?" 

"Not  when  I  know  you're  coming." 

"See  here  —  if  it  gets  too  bad  to  bear, 
we  must  end  it." 

"End  it?" 

"Yes,  Maggie.  Fou  must  end  it;  you 
must  give  me  up,  when  you  're  tired  —  " 

"Oh,  no —  no,"  she  cried. 

"Give  me  up,"  he  repeated,  "and  go 
back  to  town." 

"To  Scale?" 

"Well,  yes;  if  it's  so  lonely  here." 

"And  give  you  up?" 

"Yes,  Maggie,  you  must;  if  you  go 
back  to  Scale." 

"I  shall  never  go  back.  Who  could  I 
go  to  ?  There 's  nobody  who  'd  *ave  me. 
I've  got  nobody." 

"Nobody?" 

"  Nobody  but  you,  Wallie.  Nobody  but 
you.  Have  you  never  thought  of  that? 
Why,  where  should  /  be  if  I  was  to  give 
you  up?" 

"I  see,  Maggie.    /  see.  /  see." 

Until  then  he  had  seen  nothing.  But 
Maggie,  unwise,  had  put  her  hand 
through  the  fine  web  of  illusion.  She  had 
seen,  and  made  him  see  the  tragedy  of 
the  truth  behind  it,  the  real  nature  of  the 
tie  that  bound  them.  It  was  an  incon- 
sistent tie,  permanent  in  its  imperman- 
ence,  with  all  its  incompleteness  terribly 
complete.  He  could  not  give  her  up. 
He  had  not  thought  of  giving  her  up : 
but  neither  had  he  thought  of  keeping 
her. 

It  was  all  wrong.  It  was  wrong  to  keep 
her.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  her  up. 
He  was  all  she  had.  Whatever  happen^ 
he  could  not  give  her  up. 

And  so  he  said,  "/  see.  7  see." 

"See  here,"  said  she  (she  had  adopted 
some  of  his  phrases),  "when  I  said  there 
was  nobody,  I  meant  nobody  I'd  have 


anything  to  do  with.  If  I  went  back  to 
Scale,  there  are  plenty  of  low  girls  in  the 
town  who  'd  make  friends  with  me,  if  I'd 
let  'em.  But  I  won't  be  seen  with  them. 
You  would  n't  have  me  seen  with  them, 
would  you?" 

"No,  Maggie,  not  for  all  the  world." 

"Well  then,  'ow  can  you  go  on  talking 
about  my  giving  you  up  ?  " 

No.  He  could  not  give  her  up.  There 
was  no  tie  between  them  but  their  sin, 
yet  he  could  not  break  it.  Degraded  as 
it  was,  it  saved  her  from  deeper  degra- 
dation. 

He  loved  Anne  with  his  whole  soul, 
with  his  heart  and  with  his  body,  and  he 
had  given  his  body  to  Maggie,  with  as 
much  heart  as  went  with  it.  In  the  world's 
sight  he  loved  Maggie  and  was  bound 
to  Anne.  In  his  own  sight  he  loved  Anne 
and  was  bound  to  Maggie. 

It  had  come  to  that. 

He  did  not  care  to  look  back  upon  the 
steps  by  which  it  had  come.  He  only 
knew  that,  seven  years  ago,  he  had  been 
sound  and  whole,  a  man  with  one  aim 
and  one  passion  and  one  life.  But  he  and 
his  life  were  divided,  cut  clean  in  two 
by  a  line  not  to  be  passed  or  touched 
upon  by  either  sundered  half.  All  of  him 
that  Anne  had  rejected  he  had  given  to 
Maggie. 

As  fkr  as  he  could  judge  he  had  acted, 
not  grossly,  not  recklessly,  but  with  a 
kind  of  passionate  delibenUion.  He  knew 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  not 
stopped  to  haggle  with  his  conscience  or 
to  ask.  How  much?  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pay. 

Up  to  this  moment  his  consdenoe  had 
not  dunned  him.  But  now  he  foresaw  a 
season  when  the  bills  would  be  falling 
due. 

Maggie  had  torn  the  veil  of  illusion^ 
and  he  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  his 
sin. 

Even  his  conscience  admitted  that  he 
had  not  meant  it  to  come  to  that.  He  had 
had  no  ancient  private  tendency  to  sin. 
He  had  wanted  nothing  but  to  live  at 
home,  happy  with  the  wife  he  loved,  and 
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with  his  child,  his  children.  And  poor 
Msggie,  she  too  would  have  asked  no 
nuHt  than  to  be  a  good  wife  to  the  man 
she  loTed,  and  to  be  the  mother  of  his 
chikiien. 

This  life  with  Maggie,  hidden  awaj  in 
Hiree  Elms  Farm,  in  the  wilds  of  Hol- 
deniess,  —  it  could  not  be  called  dissi- 
patfon,  but  it  was  division.  Where  once 
he  had  been  whole  he  was  now  divided. 
The  sane,  strong  affection  that  should 
have  knit  body  and  soul  together  was 
itself  broken  in  two. 

And  it  was  she,  the  helpmate,  she  who 
should  have  kept  him  whole,  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  thus  sundered  from 
himself  and  her. 

They  were  all  wrong,  all  frustrated,  all 
incomplete.  Anne,  in  her  sublime  infidel- 
itj  to  earth;  Maggie,  turned  from  her 
own  sweet  use  that  she  might  give  him 
vhat  Anne  could  not  give;  and  he,  who 
between  them  had  severed  his  body  from 
his  soul. 
Thus  he  brooded. 

And  Maggie,  with  her  face  hidden 
sgainst  his  knee,  brooded  too,  piercing 
theiUusion. 

He  tried  to  win  her  from  her  sad 
thoughb  by  talking  again  of  the  house 
and  garden.  But  Maggie  was  tired  of 
house  and  garden  now. 

"And  do  the  Pearsons  look  after  you 
veQstiU?"  he  asked. 
"Yes.   VeiyweU." 

"And  Steve  —  is  he  as  good  to  you  as 
erer?" 

Maggie  brightened  and  became  more 
ommunicati  ve . 

"Yes,  very  good.  He  was  all  day  mend- 
ing my  bicycle,  Sunday,  and  he  takes  me 
OQt  in  the  boat  sometimes;    and  he's 
Diade  such  a  dear  little  house  for  the  old 
Angora  rabbit." 
"Do  you  like  going  out  in  the  boat  ?  *' 
"Yes,  veiy  much." 
"Do  you  like  going  out  with  him  ?  " 
"No,"  said  Maggie,  making  a  little 
^.  half  of  disgust  and  half  of  derision. 
^So.  His  hands  are  all  dirty,  and  he 
aneOs  of  fish." 


Majendie  laughed.  '*  There  are  draw- 
backs, I  must  own,  to  Steve." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  an  action  Mag- 
gie hated.  It  always  suggested  finality, 
departure. 

"Ten  o'clock,  Maggie.  I  must  be  up 
at  six  to-morrow.    We  sail  at  seven." 

"At  seven! "  echoed  Maggie  in  de- 
spair. 

They  were  up  at  six.  .Maggie  went 
with  him  to  the  creek,  to  see  him  sail. 
In  the  garden  she  picked  a  chrysanthe- 
mum and  stuck  it  in  his  buttonhole, 
forgetting  that  he  couldn't  wear  her 
token.  There  were  so  many  things  he 
could  n't  do. 

A  little  rain  still  fell  through  a  clog^ 
ging  mist.  They  walked  side  by  side, 
treading  the  drenched  grass,  for  the  track 
was  too  narrow  for  them  both.  Mag- 
gie's feet  dragged,  prolonging  the  mo- 
ments. 

A  white  pointed  sail  showed  through 
the  mist,  where  the  little  yacht  lay  in  the 
river  off  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Steve  was  in  the  boat  close  against  the 
creek's  bank,  waiting  to  row  Majendie 
to  the  yacht.  He  touched  his  cap  to 
Majendie  as  they  appeared  on  the  iMink, 
but  he  did  not  look  at  Maggie  when  her 
gentle  voice  called  good-morning. 

Steve's  face  was  close-mouthed  and 
hard  set. 

Maggie  put  her  hands  on  Majendie's 
shoulders  and  kissed  him.  Her  cheek 
against  his  face  was  pure  and  cold,  wet 
with  the  rain.  Steve  did  not  look  at 
them.  He  never  looked  at  them  when 
they  were  together. 

Majendie  dropped  into  the  boat.  Steve 
pushed  off  from  the  bank.  Maggie  stood 
there  watching  them  go.  She  stood  till 
the  boat  reached  the  creek's  mouth,  and 
Majendie  turned,  and  raised  his  cap  to 
her;  stood  till  the  white  sail  moved  slowly 
up  the  river  and  disappeared,  rounding 
the  spit  of  land. 

Majendie,  as  he  paced  the  deck  and 
talked  to  his  men  of  wind  and  weather, 
turned  casually  on  his  heel  to  look  at 
her  where  she  stood  alone  in  the  level 
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immensitj  of  the  land.  The  world  looked 
empty  all  around  her. 

And  he  was  touched  with  a  sudden 
poignant  realization  of  her  life;  its  sad- 
ness, its  incompleteness,  its  isolation. 

That  was  what  he  had  brought  her  to. 

XXIX 

The  rain  cleared  off,  the  mist  lifted, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  it  was  a  fine  day  for 
Peggy's  birthday.  Even  Scale,  where  it 
stretched  its  flat  avenues  into  the  country, 
showed  golden  in  the  warm  and  brilliant 
air. 

The  household  in  Prior  Street  had 
been  up  early,  making  preparations  for 
the  day.  Peggy  had  waked  before  it  was 
light,  to  feel  her  presents  which  lay  beside 
her  on  her  bed;  and,  by  the  time  Ma- 
jendie's  sail  had  passed  Fawlness  Point, 
she  was  up  and  dressed,  waiting  for  him. 

Anne  had  to  break  it  to  her  gently  that 
perhaps  he  would  not  be  home  in  time 
for  eight  o'clock  breakfast.  Then  the 
child's  mouth  trembled,  and  Anne  com- 
forted her,  half-smiling  and  half-afraid. 

**Ah,  Peggy,  Peggy,"  she  said,  as  she 
rocked  her  against  her  breast,  ''what 
shall  I  do  with  you  ?  Your  little  heart  b 
too  big  for  your  little  body." 

Anne's  terror  had  not  left  her  in  three 
years.  It  was  always  with  her  now.  The 
child  was  bound  to  suffer.  She  was  a 
little  mass  of  throbbing  nerves,  of  trem- 
bling emotions. 

Yet  Anne  herself  was  happier.  The 
three  years  had  passed  smoothly  over 
her.  Her  motherhood  had  laid  its  fine, 
soft  finishing  touch  upon  her.  Her  face, 
her  body,  had  rounded  and  ripened, 
year  after  slow  year,  to  an  abiding  beauty, 
bom  of  her  tenderness.  At  thirty-five 
Anne  Majendie  had  reached  the  perfect 
moment  of  her  physical  maturity. 

Her  mind  was  no  longer  harassed  by 
anxiety  about  her  husband.  He  seemed 
to  have  settled  down.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  uncertain  in  his  temper,  by  turns  ir- 
ritable and  depressed.  He  had  parted 
with  the  heaviness  which  had  once  roused 


her  aversion,  and  had  recovered  his  per- 
sonal distinction,  the  slender  refinement 
of  his  youth.  She  rejoiced  in  his  well- 
being.  She  attributed  it,  partly  to  his 
open-air  habits,  partly  to  the  spiritual 
growth  begun  in  him  at  the  time  of  his 
sister's  death. 

She  desired  no  change  in  their  rela- 
tions, no  farther  understanding,  no  doser 
intimacy. 

To  Anne's  mind,  her  husband's  atti- 
tude to  her  was  perfect.  The  passion 
that  had  been  her  fear  had  left  him.  He 
waited  on  her  hand  and  foot,  with  hum- 
ble, heart-rending  devotion.  He  let  her 
see  that  he  adored  her  with  discretion, 
at  a  distance,  as  a  divinely,  incompre- 
hensibly high  and  holy  thing. 

Her  household  life  had  simplified  itself. 
Her  days  passed  in  noiseless,  equable 
procession.  Many  hours  had  been  given 
back  to  her  empty  after  Edith's  death. 
She  had  filled  them  with  interests  out- 
side her  home,  with  visiting  the  poor  in 
the  district  round  All  Souls,  with  even- 
ing classes  for  shop-girls,  with  "rescue" 
work.  Not  an  hour  of  her  day  was  idle. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years  Mrs.  Ma- 
jendie was  known  in  Scale  by  her  broad 
charities  and  by  her  saintly  life. 

She  had  fallen  away  a  little  from  her 
friends  in  Thurston  Square.  In  three 
years  Fanny  Eliott  and  her  circle  had 
grown  somewhat  unreal  to  her.  She  had 
been  aware  of  their  inefficiency  before. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  she  felt 
that  Mrs.  Eliott's  eminence  had  become 
a  little  perilous.  She  herself  had  placed 
her  on  it,  and  held  her  there  by  a  some- 
what fatiguing  effort  of  the  will  to  be- 
lieve. She  had  been  partly  (though  she 
did  not  know  it)  the  dupe  of  Mrs.  Eliott's 
delight  in  her,  of  all  the  sweet  and  dan- 
gerous ministrations  of  their  mutual 
vanities.  Mrs.  Eliott  had  been  uplifted 
by  Anne's  preposterously  grave  approval. 
Aime  had  been  ravished  by  her  own  dis- 
tinction as  the  audience  of  Fanny  Eliott's 
loftier  and  profounder  moods.  Tttere 
could  be  no  criticism  of  these  heights 
and  depths.  To  have  depreciated  Fanny 
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Eliott's  rarity  by  a  shade  would  have  been 
to  call  Id  question  her  own. 

Bui  all  this  had  ceased  long  ago,  when 
she  married  Walter  Majendie,  and  his 
sister  became  her  dearest  friend.  Fanny 
Eliott  had  always  looked  on  Edith  Ma- 
jeDdie  as  her  rival;  retreating  a  little 
ostentatiously  before  her  formidable  ad- 
vance. There  should  have  been  no  rivalry, 
for  there  had  been  no  possible  groimd  of 
comparison.  Neither  could  Edith  Ma- 
jeodie  be  said  to  have  advanced.  The 
charm  of  Edith,  or  rather,  her  pathetic 
diim,  was  that  she  never  could  have  ad- 
vanced at  all.  To  Anne's  mind,  from  the 
first,  there  had  been  no  choice  between 
Edith,  lying  motionless  on  her  sofa  by 
the  window,  and  Fanny  at  large  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  her  acquaintances, 
scattering  her  profuse  enthusiasms,  re- 
T<dving  in  her  intellectual  round,  the 
I^isoner  of  her  own  perfections.  To 
come  into  Edith's  room  had  been  to  come 
into  thrilling  contact  with  reality;  while 
Fanny  Eliott  was  forever  putting  you 
off  with  some  ingenious  refinement  on 
it.  Edith's  personality  had  triumphed 
over  death  and  time.  Fanny  Eliott,  poor 
thing,  still  suffered  by  the  contrast. 

Of  all  Anne's  friends,  the  Gardners 
iioiie  stood  the  test  of  time.  She  had 
Dew  had  a  doubt  of  them.  They  had 
come  later  into  her  life,  after  the  perish- 
ing of  her  great  illusion.  The  shock  had 
humUed  her  senses  and  disposed  her  to 
reverence  for  the  things  of  intellect.  Dr. 
Gardner's  position,  as  president  of  the 
Scale  literary  and  Philosophic  Society, 
was  as  a  high  rock  to  which  she  clung. 
Mr.  Gardner  was  dear  to  her  for  many 
reasoDs. 

The  deamess  of  Mrs.  Gardner  was 
significant.  It  showed  that,  thanks  to 
Peggy,  Anne's  humanization  was  almost 
con^Jete. 

To-day,  which  was  Peggy's  birthday, 
Anne's  heart  was  light  and  happy.  She 
had  planned  that,  if  the  day  were  fine, 
the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
IHcnic  to  Westleydale. 

And  the  day  was  fine.  Majendie  had 
VOL.  100- NO.  1 


promised  to  be  home  in  time  to  start  by 
the  nine-fifty  train.  Meanwhile  they 
waited.  Peggy  had  helped  Mary  the  cook 
to  pack  the  luncheon  basket,  and  now  she 
felt  time  heavy  on  her  little  hands. 

Anne  suggested  that  they  shoidd  go 
upstairs  and  help  Nanna.  Nanna  was 
in  Majendie's  room,  turning  out  his 
drawers.  On  his  bed  there  was  a  pile  of 
suits  of  the  year  before  last,  put  aside  to 
be  given  to  Anne's  poor  people.  When 
Peggy  was  tired  of  fetching  and  carrying, 
she  watched  her  mother  turning  over  the 
clothes  and  sorting  them  into  heaps.  ^ 
Anne's  methods  were  rapid  and  e£5cient. 

"Oh,  mummy!"  cried  Peggy,  "don't! 
You  touch  daddy's  things  as  if  you 
did  n't  like  them." 

"  Peggy,  darling,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You're  so  quick."  She  laid  her  face 
against  one  of  Majendie's  coats  and 
stroked  it.  "Must  daddy's  things  go 
away?" 

"Yes,  darling.  Why  don't  you  want 
them  to  go?" 

"Because  I  love  them.  I  love  all  his 
little  coats  and  hats  and  shoes  and 
things." 

"  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy,  you  're  a  little  sen- 
timentalist. Go  and  see  what  Nanna  's 
got  there." 

Nanna  had  given  a  cry  of  joyous  dis- 
covery. "Look,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "what 
I've  found  in  master's  portmanteau." 

Nanna  came  forward,  shaking  out  a 
child's  frock.  A  frock  of  pure  white  silk, 
embroidered  round  the  neck  and  wrists 
with  a  deep  border  of  daisies,  pink  and 
white  and  gold. 

"Nanna!" 

"Oh,  mummy,  what  is  it?" 

Peggy  touched  a  daisy  with  her  soft 
forefinger  and  shrank  back  shyly.  She 
knew  it  was  her  birthday,  but  she  did  not 
know  whether  the  frock  had  anything  to 
do  with  that,  or  not. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Anne,  "what  little 
girl  daddy  brought  that  for." 

"Did  daddy  bring  it?" 

"Yes.  Daddy  brought  it.  Do  you  think 
he  meant  it  for  her  birthday,  Nanna?" 
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**  Welly  m'm,  he  maj  have  meant  it  for 
her  birthdaj  last  year.  I  found  it  stuffed 
into  'is  portmanteau  wot  'e  took  with  him 
in  the  yacht  a  year  ago.  It's  hin  there — 
poked  away  in  the  cupboard  ever  since. 
I  suppose  he  bou^t  it,  meaning  to  give 
it  to  Miss  Peggy,  and  put  it  away  and 
forgot  all  about  it.  Seem'm — "  Nanna 
measured  the  frock  against  Peggy's  small 
figure —  "It'd  a  Inn  too  large  for  her, 
last  birthday.  It'll  just  fit  her  now, 
m  m. 

••O  Peggy!"  said  Anne.  "She  must 
put  it  on.  Quick,  Nanna.  You  shall 
wear  it,  my  pet,  and  surprise  daddy." 

"What  fun!"  said  Feggy. 

**Is  n't  it  fun  ?  "  Anne  was  as  gay  and 
as  happy  as  Peggy.  She  was  smiling  her 
pretty  smile. 

Peggy  was  solemnly  arrayed  in  the 
little  frock.  The  borders  of  daisies  showed 
like  a  necklace  and  bracelets  against  her 
white  akin. 

"Well,  m'm,"  said  Nanna,  "if  master 
did  forget,  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
at  the  time,  anyhow.  It's  the  veiy  frock 
for  her." 

"Yes.  See,  Peggy — it's  daisies,  mar- 
guerites. That's  why  daddy  chose  it — 
for  your  little  name,  darling,  do  you  see  ?  " 

"My  name,"  said  Peggy  softly,  moved 
by  the  wonder  and  beau^  of  her  frock. 

"There  he  is,  Peggy!  Run  down  and 
show  yourself." 

"O  muwer,"  shrieked  Peggy,  "it  vnll 
be  a  surprise  for  daddy,  won't  it  ?" 

She  ran  down.  They  foUowed,  and 
leaned  over  the  banisters  to  listen  to  the 
surprise.  They  heard  Peggy's  laugh  as 
she  came  to  the  last  flight  of  stairs  and 
showed  herself  to  her  father.  They  heard 
her  shriek,  "Daddy!   daddy!" 

Then  there  was  calm. 

Then  Peggy's  voice  dropped  from  its 
high  joy  and  broke.  "  O  daddy,  are  you 
angiy  with  me  ?  " 

Anne  came  downstairs.  Majendie  had 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  was  Idssing  her. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  daddy?" 
she  repeated. 

"No,  my  sweetheart,  no." 


He  looked  up  at  Anne.  He  was  veiy 
pale,  and  a  sweat  was  on  his  forehead. 

"Who  put  that  frock  on  her?" 

"I  did,"  said  Anne. 

"I  think  you  'd  better  take  it  off  again," 
he  said  quietly. 

Anne  raised  her  eyebrows  as  a  sign  to 
him  to  look  at  P^;gy'8  miserable  mouth. 
"Oh,  let  her  wear  it,"  she  said.  "It's 
her  birthday." 

Majendie  wiped  his  forehead  and 
turned  aside  into  the  study. 

"Muwer,"  said  'Peggy ^  as  they  went 
hand  in  hand  upstairs  again,  "do  you 
think  daddy  really  meant  it  as  a  sur- 
prise for  mef** 

"I  tldnk  he  must  have  done,  darling." 

"Are  n't  you  sorry  we  spoiled  his  sur- 
prise, mummy?" 

"I  don't  think  he  minds,  Peggy." 

"7  think  he  does.  Why  did  he  look 
angry,  and  say  I  was  to  take  it  off?" 

"Perhaps,  because  it's  rather  too  nice 
a  frock  for  eveiyday." 

*My  birthday  isn't  eveiy  day,"  said 


So  Peggy  wore  the  frock  that  Maggie 
had  made  for  her  and  given  to  Majendie 
last  year.  He  had  hidden  it  in  his  port- 
manteau, meaning  to  give  it  to  Mrs. 
Ransome  at  Christmas.  And  he  had 
thrown  the  portmanteau  into  the  daricest 
comer  of  the  cupboard,  and  gone  away 
and  forgotten  all  about  it. 

And  now  the  sight  of  Maggie's  handi- 
work had  given  him  a  shock.  For  his  sin 
was  heavy  upon  him.  Eveiy  day  he  went 
in  fear  of  discovery.  Anne  would  ask 
him  where  he  had  got  that  frock,  and  he 
would  have  to  lie  to  her.  And  it  would  be 
no  use;  for  sooner  or  later,  she  would 
know  that  he  had  lied;  and  she  would 
track  Maggie  down  by  the  frock. 

He  hated  to  see  his  innocent  child 
dressed  in  the  garment  which  was  a  token 
and  memorial  of  his  sin.  He  wished  he 
had  thrown  the  danmed  thing  into  the 
Humber. 

But  Anne  had  no  suspicion.  Her  face 
was  smooth  and  tranquil  as  she  came 
downstairs.    She  was  calling  Peggy  her 
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"Httle  treasure,"  and  Iier  eyes  were  smU- 
iog  as  she  looked  at  the  fndl,  small 
white  and  gold  creature,  stepping  daintily 
and  shyly  in  her  delicate  dress. 

Peggy  was  buttoned  into  a  little  white 
coat  to  keep  her  warm;  and  they  set  out, 
Majendie  carrying  the  luncheon  basket, 
and  Peggy  an  enormous  doll. 

P^gy  enjoyed  the  journey.  When  she 
was  not  talking  to  Majendie  she  was 
singing  a  little  song  to  keep  the  doll 
quiet,  80  that  the  time  passed  very  quickly 
both  for  her  and  for  him.  There  were 
other  people  in  the  carriage,  and  Anne 
was  ah^d  that  they  would  be  annoyed 
with  Peggy's  singing.  But  they  seemed 
to  like  it  as  much  as  she  and  Majendie. 
Nobody  was  ever  annoyed  with  Peggy. 

In  Westleydalc  the  beech-trees  were 
m  golden  leaf.  It  was  green  underfoot 
and  on  the  folding  hiUs.  Overhead  it  was 
iimitkss  blue  above  the  uplands;  and 
above  the  woods,  among  the  golden  tree- 
tops,  dear  films  and  lacing  veins  and 
brilliant  spots  of  blue. 

Majendie  felt  Peggy's  hand  tighten  on 
his  hand.  Her  little  body  was  trembling 
withddight. 

They  found  the  beech-tree  under  which 
he  and  Anne  had  once  sat.  He  looked  at 
her.  And  she,  remembering,  half  turned 
her  face  from  him;  and,  as  she  stooped 
and  felt  for  a  soft  dry  place  for  the  child 
to  flit  on,  she  smiled,  half  unconsciously, 
a  shy  and  tender  smile. 

Then  he  saw,  beside  her  half -turned 
face,  the  face  of  another  woman,  smiling, 
shyly  and  tenderly,  another  smile;  and 
his  heart  smote  him  with  the  sorrow  of 
}u3  sin. 

They  sat  down,  all  three,  under  the 
bee<^-tree;  and  P^gy  took,  first  Ma- 
jendie's  hand,  then  Anne's  hand,  and 
held  them  together  in  her  lap. 

**  Mummy,"  said  she,  "are  n't  you  glad 
that  daddy  came?  It  would  n't  be  half 
mo  nice  without  him,  would  it?" 

-No,"  aiud  Anne,  "it  wouldn't." 

**  Mummy,  you  don't  say  that  as  if  you 

It  it" 
•*0  Peggy,  of  course  I  meant  it." 


"Yes,  but  you  did  n't  make  it  sound 
so." 

"Peggy,"  said  Majendie,  "you're  a 
terribly  observant  little  person." 

"She's  a  little  person  who  sometimes 
observes  all  wrong." 

"No,  mummy,  I  don't.  You  never 
talk  to  daddy  like  you  talk  to  me." 

"You 're  a  little  girl,  dear,  anrf  daddy's 
a  big  grown-up  man." 

"That's  not  what  I  mean,  though. 
You  've  got  a  grown-up  voice  for  me,  too. 
I  don't  mean  your  grown-up  voice.  I 
mean,  mummy,  you  talk  to  daddy  as  if 
—  as  if  you  had  n't  known  him  such  a 
very  long  time.  And  you  talk  to  me  as 
if  you  'd  known  me  —  oh,  ever  so  long. 
Have  you  known  me  longer  than  you  've 
known  daddy?" 

Majendie  gazed  with  feigned  abstrac- 
tion at  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  visible 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

"Bless  you,  sweetheart,  I  knew  daddy 
long  before  you  were  ever  thought  of." 

"When  was  I  thought  of,  mummy?" 

"I  don't  know,  darling." 

"Do  you  know,  daddy?" 

"Yes,  Peggy.  /  know.  You  were 
thought  of  here,  in  this  wood,  under  this 
tree,  on  mummy's  birthday,  between 
eight  and  nine  years  ago." 

"Who  thought  of  me?" 

"Ah,  that's  telling." 

"Who  thought  of  me,  mummy?" 

"Daddy  and  I,  dear." 

"And  you  forgot,  and  daddy  remem- 
bered." 

"Yes.  I've  got  a  rather  better  mem- 
ory than  your  mother,  dear." 

"You  forgot  my  old  birthday,  daddy." 

"I  haven't  forgotten  your  mother's 
old  birthday,  though." 

Peggy  was  thinking.  Her  forehead 
was  all  wrinkled  with  the  intensity  of  her 
thought. 

"Mummy —  am  I  only  seven?" 

"Only  seven,  Peggy." 

"Then,"  said  Peggy,  "you  did  think 
of  me  before  I  was  bom.  How  did  you 
know  me  before  I  was  bom  ?" 

Anne  shook  her  head. 
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"Daddy,  how  did  you  know  me  before 
I  was  bom?" 

"Peggy,  you're  a  little  tease." 

"You  brought  it  on  yourself,  my  dear. 
Peggy,  if  you  'U  leave  off  teasing  daddy, 
111  tell  you  a  story." 

"Oh!" 

"Once  upon  a  time"  (Anne's  voice 
was  very  low)  "mummy  had  a  dream. 
She  dreamed  she  was  in  this  wood,  walk- 
ing along  that  little  path  —  just  there  — r 
not  thinking  of  Peggy.  And  when  she 
came  to  this  tree  she  saw  an  angel,  with 
big  white  wings.  He  was  lying  under  this 
very  tree,  on  this  very  bit  of  grass,  just 
there,  where  daddy's  sitting.  And  one 
of  his  wings  was  stretched  out  on  the 
grass,  and  it  was  hollow  like  a  cradle. 
It  was  all  lined  with  little  feathers,  like 
the  inside  of  a  swan's  wing,  as  soft  as 
soft.  And  the  other  wing  was  stretched 
over  it  like  the  top  of  a  cradle.  And  in- 
side, aU  among  the  soft  little  feathers, 
there  was  a  little  baby  girl  lying,  just 
like  Peggy." 

"Oh,  mummy,  was  it  me?" 

"Sh-sh-sh.  Whoever  it  was,  the  angel 
saw  that  mummy  loved  it,  and  wanted  it 
very  much — " 

"The  Uttie  baby-girl?" 

"Yes.  So  he  took  the  baby  and  gave 
it  to  mummy,  to  be  her  own  little  girl. 
That's  how  Peggy  came  to  mummy." 

"And  did  he  give  it  to  daddy,  too, 
to  be  his  little  girl?" 

"Yes,"  said  Majendie,  "I  was  won- 
dering where  I  came  in." 

"Yes.  He  gave  it  to  daddy  to  be  his 
little  girl,  too." 

"  I  'm  glad  he  gave  me  to  daddy.  The 
angel  brought  me  to  you  in  the  night, 
like  daddy  brought  me  my  big  dolly. 
You  did  bring  my  big  dolly,  and  put  her 
on  my  bed,  did  n't  you,  daddy  ?  Last 
night?" 

Majendie  was  silent. 

"Daddy  was  n't  at  home  last  night, 

Peggy" 

"O  daddy,  where  were  you?" 
Majendie    felt   his   forehead   getting 
damp  again. 


"Daddy  was  away  on  business." 

"  O  mummy,  don't  you  wish  he  'd  never 
go  away?" 

"I  think  it's  time  for  lunch,"  said 
Majendie. 

They  ate  their  lunch;  and  when  it  was 
ended,  Majendie  went  to  the  cottage  to 
find  water,  for  Peggy  was  thirsty.  He 
returned,  carrying  water  in  a  pitcher, 
and  foUowed  by  a  red-cheeked,  rosy 
little  girl  who  brought  milk  in  a  cup  for 
Peggy. 

Anne  remembered  the  cup.  It  was  the 
same  cup  that  she  had  drunk  from  after 
her  husband.  And  the  child  was  the 
same  child  whom  he  had  found  sitting 
in  the  grass,  whom  he  had  shown  to  her 
and  taken  from  her  arms,  whose  little 
body,  held  close  to  hers,  had  unsealed 
in  her  the  first  springs  of  her  maternal 
passion.    It  aU  came  back  to  her. 

The  Uttle  girl  beamed  on  Peggy  with 
a  face  like  a  small  red  sun,  and  Peggy 
conceived  a  sudden  yearning  for  her  com- 
panionship. It  seemed  that,  at  the  cot- 
tage, there  were  rabbits,  and  a  new  baby, 
and  a  litter  of  puppies,  three  days  old. 
And  all  these  wonders  the  little  girl  of- 
fered to  show  to  Peggy,  if  Peggy  would 
go  with  her. 

Peggy  begged,  and  went  through  the 
wood,  hand  in  hand  with  the  little  beam- 
ing girl.  Majendie  and  Anne  watched 
them  out  of  sight. 

"Look  at  the  two  pairs  of  legs,'*  said 
Majendie. 

Anne  sighed.  Her  Peggy  showed  very 
white  and  frail  beside  the  red,  lusty- 
legged  daughter  of  the  woods. 

"I'm  not  at  all  happy  about  her," 
said  she. 

"Why  not?" 

"She  gets  so  terribly  tired." 

"All  children  do,  don't  they?" 

Anne  shook  her  head.  "Not  as  she 
does.  It  is  n't  a  child's  healthy  tiredness. 
It  does  n't  come  like  that.  It  came  on 
quite  suddenly  the  other  day,  after  she  'd 
been  excited;  and  her  little  lips  turned 
gray." 

"Get  Gardner  to  look  at  her.'* 
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**Vm  going  to.  He  says  she  ought  to 
be  more  in  the  open  air.  I  wish  we  could 
get  a  cottage  somewhere  in  the  country, 
with  a  nice  garden." 

Majendie  said  nothing.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Three  Ekns  Fann,  and  the  garden 
and  the  orchard,  and  of  the  pure  wind 
thai  blew  over  them,  straight  from  the 
sea.  He  remembered  how  Maggie  had 
said  that  the  child  would  love  it. 

"You  could  afford  it,  Walter,  could  n*t 
jou,  now?" 
"Of  course  I  can  afford  it." 
He  thought  how  easily  it  could  be  done, 
if  he  gave  up  his  yacht  and  the  farm.  His 
business  was  doing  better  every  year. 
But  the  double  household  was  a  drain 
on  his  fresh  resources.  He  could  not  very 
wdl  afford  to  take  another  house  and 
Wp  the  farm  too.  He  had  thought  oi 
that  before.  He  had  been  thinking  of  it 
last  night,  when  he  spoke  to  Maggie 
about  giving  him  up.  Poor  Maggie! 
Well,  he  would  have  to  manage  some- 
how. If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  they 
could  sell  the  house  in  Prior  Street.  And 
he  would  sell  the  yacht. 

"I  think  I  shaU  seU  the  yacht,"  he 
said. 

"Oh  no,  you  must  n't  do  that.  You  Ve 
been  so  well  since  you've  had  it." 

"No,  it  isn't  necessary.  I  shall  be 
better  if  I  take  more  exercise." 

Peggy  came  back,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

Peggy  was  very  unhappy  before  the 
picnic  ended.  She  was  tired,  so  tired 
that  she  cried  piteously,  and  Majendie 
lad  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carry 
her  all  the  way  to  the  station.  Anne  car- 
ried the  doU. 

In  the  train  Peggy  feU  asleep  in  her 
Mier's  arms.     She  slept  with  her  face 
pveased  dose  against  him,  and  one  hand 
clinging  to  his  breast.    Her  head  rested 
on  his  arm,  and  her  hair  curled  over  his 
ww^  coat-sleeve. 
"Look!"  he  whispered. 
Anne  looked.    "The  litUe  lamb,"  she 
said 
Then  she  was  silent,  discerning  in  the 


man's  face,  bent  over  the  sleeping  child, 
the  divine  look  of  love  and  tenderness. 
She  was  silent,  held  by  an  old  enchant- 
ment and  an  older  vision;  brooding  on 
things  dear  and  secret  and  long-forgotten. 

XXX 

Though  Thurston  Square  saw  little  of 
Mrs.  Majendie,  the  glory  of  Mrs.  Eliott's 
Thursdays  remained  undiminished.  The 
same  little  procession  filed  through  her 
drawing-room  as  before, — Mrs.  Pooley, 
Miss  Proctor,  the  Gardners,  and  Canon 
Wharton.  Mrs.  Eliott  was  more  than  ever 
haggard  and  pursuing;  she  had  more 
than  ever  the  air  of  clinging,  desperate 
and  exhausted,  on  her  precipitous  intel- 
lectual heights. 

But  Mrs.  Pooley  never  flagged,  pos- 
sibly because  her  ideas  were  vaguer  and 
more  miscellaneous,  and  therefore  less 
exhausting.  It  was  she  who  now  urged 
Mrs.  Eliott  on.  This  year  Mrs.  Pooley 
was  going  in  for  thought-power,  and  for 
mind-control,  and  had  drawn  Mrs. 
Eliott  in  with  her.  They  still  kept  it  up 
for  hours  together,  and  still  they  dreaded 
the  disastrous  invasions  of  Miss  Proctor. 

Miss  Proctor  rode  rough-shod  over  the 
thought-power,  and  trampled  contemp- 
tuously on  the  mind-control.  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner's attitude  was  mysterious  and  imsat- 
isfactoiy.  She  seemed  to  stand  serenely 
on  the  shore  of  the  deep  sea  where  Mrs. 
Eliott  and  Mrs.  Pooley  were  forever 
plunging  and  sinking,  and  coming  up 
again,  bobbing  and  bubbling,  to  the  sur- 
face. Her  manner  implied  that  she  would 
die  rather  than  go  in  with  them;  it  also 
suggested  that  she  knew  rather  more  about 
the  thought-power  and  the  mind-control 
than  they  did;  but  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  talk  so  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Eliott,  dexterous  as  ever,  and  for- 
tified by  the  exact  sciences,  took  refuge 
from  the  occult  under  his  covering  of  pro- 
foimd  stupidity.  He  had  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Dr.  Gardner  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  spirit  no  longer  searched  for 
Dr.  Gardner's  across  the  welter  of  his 
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wife's  drawing-room,  knowing  that  it 
would  find  it  at  the  dub. 

Now,  in  October,  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  Thursday  after  Peggy's  birthday, 
Canon  Wharton  and  Miss  Proctor  met 
at  Mrs.  Eliott's.  The  canon  watched  his 
opportunity  and  drew  his  hostess  apart. 

"May  I  speak  with  you  a  moment," 
he  said,  "before  your  other  guests  ar- 
rive?" 

Mrs.  Eliott  led  him  to  a  secluded  sofa. 
"If  you'll  sit  here,"  said  she,  "we  can 
leave  Johnson  to  entertain  Miss  Proc- 
tor." 

"I  am  perplexed  and  distressed,"  said 
the  canon,  "about  our  dear  Mrs.  Ma- 
jendie." 

Mrs.  Eliott's  eyes  darkened  with  anx- 
iety. She  dasped  her  hands.  "Oh,  why? 
What  is  it?  Do  you  mean  about  the  dear 
little  giri?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  the  little  giri. 
But  I  hear  veiy  unpleasant  things  about 
her  husband." 

"Whatthmgs?" 

The  canon's  face  was  reticent  and 
grim.  He  wished  Mrs.  Eliott  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  no  unscrupulous  pur- 
veyor of  gossip;  that  if  he  spoke,  it  was 
under  restraint  and  severe  necessity. 

"I  do  not,"  said  the  canon,  "usually 
g^ve  heed  to  disagreeable  reports.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  where  there  is  such  a 
dense  doud  of  smoke  there  must  be 
some  fire." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Eliott,  "perhaps 
they  didn't  get  on  veiy  well  together 
once.  But  they  seem  to  have  made  it  up 
after  the  sister's  death.  She  has  been 
happier  these  last  three  years.  She  has 
been  a  different  woman." 

"The  same  woman,  my  dear  lady, 
the  same  woman.  Only  a  better  saint. 
For  the  last  three  years,  they  say,  fie 
has  been  living  with  another  woman." 

"Oh  —  It's  impossible.  Impossible. 
He  is  away  a  great  deal  —  but  — " 

"He  is  away  a  great  deal  too  often. 
Running  up  to  Scarby  every  week  in  that 
yacht  of  hb.  In  with  the  Ransomes  and 
all  that  disreputable  set." 


"Is  Lady  Cayley  in  Scale?" 

"Lady  Cayley  is  at  Scarby." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  —  " 

"I  mean,"  said  the  canon,  rising,  "to 
say  nothing." 

Mrs.  Eliott  detained  him  with  her  eyes 
of  anguish. 

"Canon  Wharton  —  do  you  think 
she  knows?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you." 

The  canon  never  told.  He  was  far  too 
dever. 

Mrs.  Eliott  wandered  to  Miss  Proctor. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Proctor, 
searching  Mrs.  Eliott's  face  with  an  in- 
quisitive gaze,  "how  our  friends,  the 
Majendies,  are  getting  on  ?" 

"Oh,  as  usual.  I  see  very  little  of  her 
now.  Anne  is  quite  taken  up  with  her 
little  girl  and  with  her  good  works." 

"Oh!  That,"  said  Miss  Proctor,  "was 
a  most  unsuitable  marriage." 

It  was  five  o'clock.  The  canon  and 
Miss  Proctor  had  drunk  their  two  cups 
of  tea,  and  departed.  Mrs.  Podey  had 
arrived  soon  after  four;  she  lingered,  to 
talk  a  little  more  about  the  thought- 
power  and  the  mind-control.  Mrs.Pooley 
was  convinced  that  she  could  make  things 
happen.  That  they  were,  in  fact*  hap- 
pening. But  Mrs.  Eliott  was  no  longer 
interested. 

Mrs.  Pooley,  too,  departed,  feeling  that 
dear  Fanny's  Thursday  had  been  a  dis- 
appointment She  had  been  quite  un- 
able to  sustain  the  conversation  at  its 
usual  height 

Mrs.  Pooley  indubitaUy  gone,  Mrs. 
Eliott  wandered  down  to  Johnson  in 
his  study.  There,  in  perfect  confidence, 
she  revealed  to  him  the  canon's  revela- 
tions. 

Johnson  betrayed  no  surprise.  That 
stoiy  had  been  going  the  round  <d  his 
dub  for  the  last  two  years. 

"What  will  Anne  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Eliott,  "when  she  finds  out  ?" 

"I  don't  suppose  shell  do  anything." 

"Will  she  get  a  separation,  do  you 
think?" 

"How  can  I  tell  you?" 
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''I  wonder  if  she  knows." 

**She'8  not  likely  to  tell  you,  if  she 
does.- 

** She's  hound  to  know,  sooner  or  later. 
I  wonder  if  one  ou^t  to  prepare  her  ?*' 

"Ptepaie  her  for  what?" 

**Tlie  shock  of  it  I'm  afraid  of  her 
betfing  in  some  horrid  way.  It  would  be 
»  awful,  if  she  did  n't  know." 

*'It  can't  be  pleasant,  any  way,  my 
dear." 

**I>o  advise  me,  Johnson.  Ought  I, 
or  oogjbt  I  not,  to  tell  her?" 

Ilr.  Eliott's  face  told  how  his  nature 
sbnnk  from  the  agony  of  decision.  But 
be  was  touched  by  her  distress. 

''Certainly  not.  Much  better  let  well 
ikne." 

"*!£  1  w«e  only  sure  that  it  was  weU 
I  WIS  letting  alone." 

''Cant  be  sure  of  anything.  Give  it 
tbe  benefit  of  the  doubt" 

"Yes  —  but  if  you  were  I?" 

**If  I  wieie  you  I  should  say  nothing." 

"That  only  means  that  I  should  say 
Dodung  if  I  were  you.    But  I'm  not" 

''Be  thankful,  my  dear,  at  any  rate, 
fordiat" 

Be  toc^  up  a  book,  Tfie  Search  for 
SttBar  ParaUaxeM,  a  book  that  he  under- 
itood  and  that  his  wife  could  not  under- 
itaad.  That  book  was  the  sole  refuge 
open  to  him  when  pressed  for  an  opinion. 
Be  knew  that,  when  she  saw  him  read- 
ia^  it,  she  would  realize  that  he  was  her 
irteflectoal  master. 

The  froot  door  bell  announced  the 
sntal  of  another  caller. 

She  went  away,  wondering,  as  he 
aeaot  the  should,  whether  he  were  so 
veiy  undecided  after  all.  Certainly  his 
'ttircisioM  dosed  a  subject  more  effec- 
tadly  than  other  people's  verdicts. 

She  found  Anne  in  the  empty,  half- 
dnkdrawing-room,  waiting  for  her.  She 
U  chosen  the  darkest  comer,  and  the 
Mrkert  hour. 

"Pam^,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled, ''are  you  alone  ?  Can  I  speak  to 
joa  a  moment?" 

"Tci,  dear,  yes.     Just  let  me  leave 


word  with  Mason  that  I'm  not  at  home. 
But  no  one  wiU  come  now." 

In  the  interval  she  heard  Anne  strug- 
gling with  the  sob  that  had  choked  her 
voice.  She  felt  that  the  decision  had  been 
made  for  her.  The  terrible  task  had  been 
taken  out  of  her  hands.    Anne  knew. 

She  sat  down  beside  her  friend  and 
put  her  hand  on  her  shoulder.  In  that 
moment  poor  Fanny's  intellectual  vani- 
ties dropped  from  her,  like  an  inappro- 
priate garment,  and  she  became  pure 
woman.  She  forgot  Anne's  recent  dis- 
affection and  her  coldness,  she  forgot  the 
years  that  had  separated  them,  and  re- 
membered only  the  time  when  Anne  was 
the  giri-friend  who  had  loved  her,  and 
had  come  to  her  in  all  her  griefs,  and  had 
made  her  house  her  home. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  murmured. 

Anne  felt  for  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  would 
come. 

"Of  course,"  thought  Mrs.  Eliott, 
"she  cannot  teU  me.  But  she  knows  I 
know." 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "can  I  or  John- 
son help  you?" 

Anne  shook  her  head,  but  she  pressed 
her  friend's  hand  tighter. 

Wondering  what  she  could  do  or  say 
to  help  her,  Mrs.  Eliott  resolved  to  take 
Anne's  knowledge  for  granted  and  act 
upon  it 

"If  there's  trouble,  dear,  will  you 
come  to  us  ?  We  want  you  to  look  on  our 
house  as  a  refuge,  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night" 

Anne  stared  at  her  friend.  There  was 
something  ominous  and  dismaying  in  her 
solemn  tenderness,  and  it  roused  Anne 
to  wonder,  even  in  her  grief. 

"You  cannot  help  me,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  No  one  can.  Yet  I  had  to  come  to  you 
and  teU  you — " 

"Tell  me  everything,"  said  Mrs. 
Eliott,  "if  you  can." 

Anne  tried  to  steady  her  voice  to  tell 
her,  and  failed.  Then  Fanny  had  an  in- 
spiration. She  felt  that  she  must  divert 
Anne's  thoughts  from  the  grief  that  made 
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her  dumb,  and  get  her  to  talk  naturally 
of  other  things. 

"How's  Peggy  ?"  said  she.  She  knew 
it  would  be  good  to  remind  her  that, 
whatever  happened,  she  stiU  had  the 
chUd. 

But  at  that  question,  Anne  released 
Mrs.  Eliott's  himd,  and  laid  her  head 
back  upon  the  cushion  and  cried. 

"Dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Eliott,  with 
her  inspiration  full  upon  her,  "you  will 
always  have  her.*' 

Then  Anne  sat  up  in  her  comer,  and 
put  away  her  tears  and  controUed  her- 
self to  speak. 

"Fanny,"  she  said,  "Dr.  Gardner 
has  seen  her.  He  says  I  shall  not  have 
her  very  long.  Perhaps  —  a  few  years  — 
if  we  take  the  very  greatest  care  — " 

"Oh,  my  dear!  What  is  it?" 

"It's  her  heart.  I  thought  it  was  her 
spine,  because  of  Edie.  But  it  is  n't.  She 
has  valvular  disease.  O  Fanny,  I  did  n't 
think  a  little  child  could  have  it." 

"Nor  T,"  said  Mrs.  EUott,  shocked 
into  a  great  calm.  "But  surely  —  if  you 
take  care  — " 

"No.  He  gives  no  hope.  He  only  says 
a  few  years,  if  we  leave  Scale  and  take 
her  into  the  country.  She  must  never  be 
over-tired,  never  excited.  We  must  never 
vex  her.  He  says  one  violent  crying  fit 
might  kiU  her.  And  she  cries  so  easily. 
She  cries  s(Hnetimes  till  she  *s  sick." 

Mrs.  Eliott's  face  had  grown  white; 
she  trembled,  and  was  dumb  before  the 
anguish  of  Anne's  face. 

But  it  was  Anne  who  rose,  and  put  her 
arms  about  the  childless  woman,  and 
kissed  and  comforted  her. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "Thank 
God  you  never  had  one." 

XXXI 

The  rumor  which  was  going  the  round 
of  the  clubs  in  due  time  reached  Lady 
Cayley  through  the  Ransomes.  It  roused 
in  her  many  violent  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. 

She  sat  trembling  in  the  Ransomes' 


drawing-room.  Mrs.  Ransome  had  just 
asked  whether  there  was  anything  in  it; 
because  if  there  was,  she,  Mrs.  Ransome, 
washed  her  hands  of  her.  She  intimated 
that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  wash- 
ing to  get  Sarah  off  her  hands. 

Sarah  had  unveiled  the  face  of  horror, 
of  outraged  virtue,  and  the  wrath  and 
writhing  of  propriety  woimded  in  the  un- 
certain, quivering,  vital  spot.  During  the 
unveiling  Dick  Ransome  had  come  in. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  Topsie  had  been 
bullying  poor  Toodles.  Whereupcm  Top- 
sie wept  feebly,  and  poor  Toodles  had  a 
moment  of  monstrous  calm. 

She  wanted  to  get  it  quite  dear,  to 
make  no  mistake.  They  might  as  well 
give  her  the  details.  Majendie  had  left 
his  wife,  had  he  ?  WeU,  she  was  n't  sur- 
prised at  that.  The  wonder  was  that, 
having  married  her,  he  had  stuck  to  her 
so  long.  He  had  left  his  wife,  and  was 
living  at  Scarby,  was  he,  with  her  ?  Well, 
she  only  wanted  to  get  all  the  detaib 
clear. 

At  this  Sarah  feU  into  a  fit  of  laughtei 
very  terrifying  to  see.  Since  her  owe 
sister  would  n't  take  her  word  for  it,  she 
supposed  she  'd  have  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  so. 

And,  under  the  horror  of  her  virtw 
and  respectability,  there  heaved  a  didl 
diunb  fuiy  bom  of  her  memory  that  il 
once  was,  her  belief  that  it  might  hav< 
been  again,  and  her  knowledge  that  il 
was  not  so.  She  trembled,  shaken  by  th^ 
troubling  of  the  fire  that  ran  under 
ground,  the  immense,  unseen,  unliberate< 
primeval  fire.  She  was  no  longer  a  crea 
ture  of  sophistries,  hypocrisies,  and  wiles 
She  was  the  large  woman  of  the  shnpl 
earth,  welded  by  the  dark,  imspiritua 
flame. 

Dick  Ransome  turned  on  his  sister>in 
law  a  pale,  puffir  face  in  which  two  lit 
tie  dark  eyes  twinkled  with  a  shre^wd 
gross  humor.  Nothing  could  possibl 
have  pleased  Dick  Ransome  more  thai 
an  exhibition  of  indignant  virtue,  a 
achieved  by  Sarah.  He  knew  a  grea 
deal  more  about  Sarah  than  Mrs.  Rax 
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some  knew,  or  than  Sarah  knew  herself. 
To  Dick  Ransome's  mind,  thus  illumin- 
ated by  knowledge,  that  spectacle  swept 
the  whole  range  of  human  comedy.  He 
sit,  taking  in  all  the  entertainment  it 
presented;  and,  when  it  was  all  over,  he 
remarked  quietly  that  Toodks  needn't 
bother  about  her  proofs.  He  had  got 
them  too.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  so. 
Be  could  tell  her  that  much,  but  he 
VIS  nl  going  to  give  Majendie  away.  No,  • 
she  could  n't  get  any  more  out  of  him  than 
thit 

Sarah  smiled.  She  did  not  need  to  get 
anything  more  out  of  him.  She  had  her 
pfoof ;  or,  if  it  did  n't  exactly  amount  to 
proof,  she  had  her  due.  She  had  found 
it  long  ago;  and  she  had  followed  it  up, 
if  aot  to  the  end,  at  any  rate  quite  far 
enough.  3ie  reflected  that  Majendie, 
fike  the  dear  fool  he  always  was,  had 
given  it  to  her  himself  five  years  ago. 

Men's  sins  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  their  innocent  good  deeds  that  start 
the  hounds  of  destiny.  When  Majendie 
xot  Maggie  Forrest's  handiwork  to  Mrs. 
Ransome,  with  a  kind  note  reconunend- 
ing  the  little  embroideress,  by  that  inno- 
caA  good  deed  he  woke  the  sleeping  dogs 
of  d»tinj.  Mrs.  Ransome's  sister  had 
tracked  poor  Maggie  down  by  the  long 
trul  of  l^r  beautiful  embroidery.  She 
kd  been  baffled  when  the  embroidered 
cbe  broke  off.  Now,  after  three  years, 
^  leaped  (and  it  was  not  a  veiy  d^cult 
leap  for  Lady  Cayley)  to  the  firm  con- 
(inkMi.  Maggie  Forrest  and  her  art  had 
<&appeared  for  three  years;  so,  at  peri- 
kas  intervab,  had  Majendie;  there- 
fore they  had  disappeared  together. 

Sarah  did  not  like  the  look  in  Ransome's 
ffe-  She  removed  herself  from  it  to  the 
lednsioii  of  her  bedroom.  There  she 
bthed  her  heated  face  with  toilette  vine- 
|ir,  steadied  her  nerves  with  a  cigarette, 
1^  down  on  a  couch,  and  rested,  and, 
pme  from  passion,  revised  the  situation 
caUY.  Sbe  was  an  eminently  practical, 
KQsible  w<Mnan,  who  knew  the  facts  of 
fife,  and  knew,  also,  how  to  turn  them 
to  her  own  advantage. 


Seen  by  the  larger,  calmer  spirit  that 
was  Sarah  now,  the  situation  was  not 
so  unpleasant  as  it  had  at  first  appeared. 
To  be  sure,  the  rumor  in  which  she  had 
figured  was  fatal  to  the  matrimonial 
vision,  and  to  the  beautiful  illusion  of 
propriety  in  which  she  had  once  lived. 
But  Sarah  had  renounced  the  vision; 
she  had  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  propriety.  She  had  long  ago  seen 
through  the  illusion.  She  might  be  a  de- 
ceiver; but  she  had  no  power  to  hood- 
wink her  own  indestructible  lucidity. 
Looking  back  on  her  life,  after  the  joy- 
ous romances  of  her  youth,  the  years 
had  passed  like  so  many  funeral  proces- 
sions, each  bearing  some  pleasant  scan- 
dal to  its  burial.  Then  there  had  come 
the  dreary  fimeral  feast,  and  then  the 
days  of  mournful  rehabilitation.  Oh, 
that  rehabilitation!  There  had  been 
three  years  of  it.  Three  years  of  exhaust- 
ing struggle  for  a  position  in  society,  three 
years  of  crawling,  and  pushing,  and 
scrambling,  and  climbing.  There  had 
been  a  dubious  triumph.  Then  six  years 
of  respectable  futility,  ambiguous  court- 
ship, and  palpable  frustration.  After 
all  that,  there  was  something  flattering 
in  the  thought  that,  at  for^-five,  she 
should  yet  find  her  name  still  coupled 
with  Walter  Majendie's  in  a  passionate 
adventure. 

It  might  easily  have  been,  but  for 
Walter's  imbecile,  suicidal  devotion  to  his 
wife.  He  had  got  nothing  out  of  his  mar- 
riage. Worse  than  nothing.  He  was  the 
laughing  stock  of  all  his  friends  who 
were  in  the  secret;  who  saw  him  grovel- 
ing at  the  heels  of  a  disagreeable  woman 
who  had  made  him  conspicuous  by  her 
aversion.  Of  course,  it  might  easily  have 
been. 

Sarah's  imagination  (for  she  had  an 
imagination)  drew  out  all  the  sweetness 
that  there  was  for  it  in  that  idea.  Then  it 
occurred  to  her  sound,  prosaic  common- 
sense,  that  a  reputation  is  still  a  reputa- 
tion, all  the  more  precious  if  somewhat 
precariously  acquired;  that,  though  you 
may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a 
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lamb,  hanging  is  veiy  poor  fun  when  for 
years  you  have  seen  nothing  of  sheep  or 
lamb  either;  that,  in  short,  she  must  take 
steps  to  save  her  reputation. 

The  shortest  way  to  save  it  was  the 
straight  way.  She  would  go  straight  to 
Mrs.  Majendie  with  her  proofs.  Her 
duty  to  herself  justified  the  somewhat 
unusual  step.  And  more  than  her  duty 
Sarah  loved  a  soene.  She  loved  to  play 
with  other  people's  emotions  and  to  ex- 
hibit her  own.  She  wanted  to  see  how 
Mrs.  Majendie  would  take  it;  how  the 
white-faced,  high-handed  lady  would  look 
when  she  was  told  that  her  husband  had 
consoled  himself  for  her  highhanded- 
ness. She  had  always  been  possessed  by 
an  ungovernable  curiosity  with  regard  to 
Majendie's  wife. 

She  did  not  know  Majendie's  wife,  but 
she  knew  Majendie.  She  knew  all  about 
the  separation  and  its  cause.  That  was 
where  she  had  come  in.  She  divined  that 
Mrs.  Majendie  had  never  forgiven  her 
husband  for  his  old  intimacy  with  her. 
It  was  Mrs.  Majendie's  jealousy  that 
had  driven  him  out  of  the  house,  into 
the  arms  of  pretty  Maggie.  Where,  she 
wondered,  would  Mrs.  Majendie's  jeal- 
ousy of  pretty  Maggie  drive  him  ? 

Though  Sarah  knew  Majendie,  that 
was  more  than  she  would  undertake  to 
say.  But  the  more  she  thought  about  it, 
the  more  she  wondered,  and  the  more 
she  wondered,  the  more  she  desired  to 
know. 

She  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Majendie 
had  heard  the  report.  From  all  she  could 
gather,  it  was  hardly  likely.  Neither 
Mrs.  Majendie  nor  her  friends  mixed  in 
those  circles  where  it  went  the  roimd. 
The  scandal  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  Park 
would  never  reach  her  in  the  high  se- 
clusion of  the  house  in  Prior  Street. 

Into  that  house  Lady  Cayley  could  not 
hope  to  penetrate  except  by  guile.  Once 
admitted,  straightforwardness  would  be 
her  method.  She  must  not  attempt  to 
give  the  faintest  social  color  to  her  visit. 
She  must  take  for  granted  Mrs.  Majen- 
die's view  of  her  impossibility.   To  be 


sure,  Mrs.  Majendie's  prejudices  were 
moral  even  more  than  sodaL  But  moral 
prejudice  could  be  overcome  by  clever- 
ness working  towards  a  f  ormidaUe  moral 
effect. 

She  would  call  after  six  o'clock,  an 
hour  incompatible  with  any  social  inten- 
tion. An  hour  when  she  would  probably 
find  Mrs.  Majendie  alone* 

She  rested  all  afternoon.  At  five  o'clock 
she  fortified  herself  with  strong  tea  and 
brandy.  Then  she  made  an  elaborate 
and  thoughtful  toilet. 

At  forty-five  Sarah's  face  was  veiy 
large  and  horribly  white.  She  restored, 
discreetly,  delicately,  the  vanished  rose. 
The  beautiful,  flower-like  edges  of  her 
mouth  were  blurred.  With  a  thin  thread 
of  rouge  she  retraced  the  once  perfect 
outline.  Wrinkles  had  drawn  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  indomitable  eyes,  and  ill- 
health  had  dulled  their  blue.  That  sad- 
dest of  all  changes  she  repaired  by  hand- 
massage,  pomade,  and  belladonna.  The 
somewhat  unrefined  exuberance  of  her 
figure  she  laced  in  an  inimitable  corset. 
Next  she  arrayed  herself  in  a  suit  of  dark 
blue  doth,  simple  and  severe^  reticent; 
in  a  white  silk  blouse,  simpler  still,  sewn 
with  innocent  daisies,  Maggie's  handi- 
work; in  a  hat,  gay  in  form,  austere  in 
color;  and  in  gloves  of  inmiaculate  white- 


Nobody  could  have  possessed  a  more 
irreproachable  appearance  than  Lady 
Cayley  when  she  set  out  for  Prior  Street, 

At  the  door  she  gave  neither  name  noi 
card.  She  announced  herself  as  a  lady 
who  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Majendie  for  a 
moment  on  important  business. 

Kate  wondered  a  little,  and  admittecj 
her.  Ladies  did  call  sometimes  on  iin< 
portant  business,  ladies  who  approachec 
Mrs.  Majendie  on  missions  of  charity 
and  these  did  not  always  give  thei: 
names. 

Anne  was  upstairs  in  the  nurseij^ 
superintending  the  packing  of  Peggy' 
little  trunk.  She  was  taking  her  aw^i 
to-morrow  to  the  seaside,  by  Dr.  Gard 
ner's  orders.      She  supposed  that  tk 
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lady  would  be  some  earnest, 

beneficent  person  connected  with  a  case 

for  her  rescue  committee,  who  might  have 

exoeUent  reasons   for  not  announcing 

I    hendf  bj  name. 

And,  at  first,  coming  into  the  low-lit 

I    dzawing-nxnn,  she  did  not  recognize  her 

Toitor.  She  advanced  innocently,  in  her 

perfect  manner,  with  a  channing  smile 

ml  an  appropriate  apology. 

The  fliiik  died  with  a  sudden  rigor 
afrepolaioD.  She  paused  before  seating 
bendf  ,  as  an  intimation  that  the  occasion 
iu  not  one  thiU  could  be  trusted  to  ex- 
pbin  itself.  Lady  Cayley  rose  to  it. 

"ForgiTe  me  for  calling  at  this  uncon- 
TQitional  hour,  Mrs.  Majendie." 
Mn.  Majendie's  silence  implied  that 

^  GCMiId  not  forgive  her  for  calling  at 
nv  hour.    Lady  Cayley  smiled  inimit- 

1%. 
*"!  wanted  to  find  you  at  home." 
''You  did  not  give  me  your  name.  Lady 

Cyiey.- 
Their  ^es  crossed  like  swords  before 

tiie<bd. 
**!  did  n't,  Mrs.  Majendie,  because  I 

vioted  to  find  you  at  home.  I  can't  help 

beag  unconventional  — " 
Mn.  Majendie  raised  her  eyebrows. 
"-It's  my  nature." 
Mrs.  Majendie  dropped  her  eyelids, 

ttmucfa  as  to  saj  that  Uie  nature  of  Lady 

C^liy  did  not  interest  her. 
"And  I've  come  on  a  most  uncon- 

'otioBal  errand." 

^Do  you  mean  an  unpleasant  one  ?" 
*"Vm  afraid  I  do,  rather.  And  it's  just 

a  Qnpjeasant  for  me  as  it  is  for  you. 

Hsre  jou  any  idea,  Mrs.  Majendie,  why 

'fe beoi  obliged  to  come ?  It 'U  make  it 

^ttier  for  me  if  you  have." 
'*I  aagore  you  I  have  none.    I  cannot 

'QBeehe  why  you  have  come,  nor  how 

Icsa  make  anything  easier  for  you." 
**!  think  I   mean  —  it  would  have 

•de  it  easier  for  you." 
''Farmc?" 
"Wdl  —  it  would  have  spared  you 

xne  painful  explanations."    Sarah  felt 

teSf  micere.      She  really  desired  to 


spare  Mrs.  Majendie.  The  part  which 
she  had  rehearsed  with  such  ease  in  her 
own  bedroom  was  impossible  in  Mrs. 
Majendie's  drawing-room.  She  was 
charmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  place,  con- 
strained by  its  suggestion  of  fair  ob- 
servances, high  decencies,  and  social 
suavities.  She  could  not  sit  there  and 
teU  Mrs.  Majendie  that  her  husband  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her.  You  do  not  say 
these  things.  And  so  subdued  was  Sarah 
that  she  found  a  certain  relief  in  the  re- 
flection that,  by  clearing  herself,  she 
would  dear  Majendie. 

"I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you 
want  to  say  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Majendie, 
"but  I  would  rather  take  everything  for 
granted  than  have  any  explanations." 

"If  I  thought  you  would  take  my  in- 
nocence for  granted  — " 

"Your  innocence  ?  I  should  be  a  bad 
judge  of  it.  Lady  Cayley." 

"  Quite  so."  Lady  Cayley  smiled  again, 
and  again  inimitably.  (It  was  extraor- 
dinaiy,  the  things  she  took  for  granted.) 
"That's  why  I've  come  to  explain." 

"One  moment.  Perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken. But,  if  you  are  referring  to  —  to 
what  happened  in  the  past,  there  need 
be  no  explanation.  I  have  put  all  that 
out  of  my  mind  now.  I  have  heard  that 
you,  too,  have  left  it  far  behind  you;  and 
I  am  wiUing  to  believe  it.  There  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  said." 

There  was  such  a  sweetness  and  dig- 
nity in  Mrs.  Majendie's  voice  and  man- 
ner that  Lady  Cayley  was  further  moved 
to  compete  in  dignity  and  sweetness. 
She  suppressed  the  smile  that  ignored 
so  mudi  and  took  so  much  for  granted.. 

"Unfortimately  a  great  deal  more  has 
been  said.  Your  husband  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Ransome,  as 
of  course  you  know." 

Mrs.  Miijendie's  face  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  intimacy. 

"I  might  have  met  him  at  her  house 
a  hundred  times,  but,  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Majendie,  that,  since  his  marriage,  I 
have  not  met  him  more  than  twice,  any- 
where.   The  first  time  was  at  the  Han- 
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nays'.  You  were  there.  You  saw  all  that 
passed  between  us." 

"WeU?" 

*'The  second  time  was  at  the  Han- 
nays',  too.  Mrs.  Hannay  was  with  us, 
all  the  time.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
talked  to  me  about?  Hischild.  He  talked 
about  nothing  else." 

*'I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Majendie 
coldly,  ''there  was  nothing  else  to  talk 
about" 

"No  —  But  it  was  so  dear  and  naif 
of  him."  She  pondered  on  his  naivete 
with  down-dropped  eyes  whose  lids  shel- 
tered the  irresponsibly  hilarious  blue. 
"He  talked  about  his  child  — your  child 
—  to  me,  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  two 
years,  and  that's  all  he  could  talk  about. 
/  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  that.** 

"It  would  n't  hurt  you.  Lady  Cayley." 

"It  didn't.  And  I'm  sure  the  little 
girl  is  channing.  Only  —  It  was  so  de- 
licious of  your  husband,  don't  you  see  ?" 
Her  face  curled  all  over  in  its  soft  and 
sensual  smile.  "  If  we  'd  been  two  babes 
unborn  there  could  n't  have  been  a  more 
innocent  conversation." 

"WeU?" 

**Well,  since  that  night  we  haven't 
seen  each  other  for  more  than  five  years. 
Ask  him  if  it  is  n't  true.  Ask  Mrs.  Han- 
nay  — 

"  Lady  Cayley,  I  do  not  doubt  your 
word — nor  my  husband's  honor.  I  can't 
think  why  you  're  giving  yourself  all  this 
trouble." 

"Why,  because  they  're  saying  now — " 

Mrs.  Majendie  rose.  "Excuse  me,  if 
you've  only  come  to  tell  me  what  people 
are  saying,  it  is  useless.  I  never  listen  to 
what  people  say." 

"It  is  n't  likely  they'd  say  it  to  you." 

"Then  why  should  you  say  it  to  me." 

"Because  it  concerns  my  reputation." 

"Forgive  me,  but  —  your  reputation 
does  not  concern  me." 

"And  how  about  your  husband's  re- 
putation, Mrs.  Majendie?" 

"My  husband's  reputation  can  take 
care  of  itself." 

"Not  in  Scale." 


"There's  no  more  scandal  talked  in 
Scale  than  in  any  other  place.  I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  it." 

"That's  all  very  well  —  but  you  must 
defend  yourself  sometimes.  Ajid  when 
it  comes  to  saying  that  I  've  been  living 
with  Mr.  Majendie  in  Scarby  for  the  last 
three  years — " 

Mrs.  Majendie  was  so  calm  that  Lady 
Cayley  fancied  that,  after  all,  this  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  heard  thai 
rumor. 

"Let  them  say  it,"  said  she.  "No 
body'U  believe  it." 

"Everybody  believes  it.  I  came  to  yet 
because  I  was  afraid  you  'd  be  the  first/ 

"To  believe  it?  I  assure  you.  Lad; 
Cayley,  I  should  be  the  last." 

"What  was  to  prevent  you?  Yoi 
did  n't  know  me." 

"No.   But  I  know  my  husband." 

"So  do  L" 

"Not  now,"  said  Mrs.  Majendi 
quietly. 

Lady  Cayley's  bosom  heaved.  Sb 
had  felt  that  she  had  risen  to  the  oco 
sion.  She  had  achieved  a  really  magnii 
cent  renimciation.  With  almost  suicidi 
generosity,  she  had  handed  Majend 
over  intact,  as  it  were,  to  his  insufferab 
wife.  She  was  wounded  in  several  vei 
sensitive  places  by  the  married  womaE 
imperious  denial  of  her  part  in  him,  1 
her  attitude  of  indestructible  and  uniql 
possession.  If  she  did  n't  know  hijn,  s] 
would  like  to  know  who  did.  But  un 
now  she  had  meant  to  spare  Mrs.  M 
jendie  her  knowledge  of  him,  for  she  'W 
not  ill-natured.  She  was  sorry  for  t 
poor,  inept,  imhappy  prude. 

Even  now,  seated  in  Mrs.  Majendii 
drawing-room,  she  had  no  impulse 
wound  her  mortally.  Her  instinct  ^ 
rather  to  patronize  and  pity,  to  unf ^ 
the  long  result  of  a  superior  experien 
to  instruct  this  woman  who  was  so  inco 
petent  to  deal  with  men,  who  had  s{>oil| 
stupidly,  her  husband's  life  and  her  oi 
In  that  moment  Sarah  contemplate<l  i 
thing  more  outrageous  than  a  li 
straight  talk  with  Mrs.  Majendie. 
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*'Look  here,  Mrs.  Majendie,'*  she 
nid,  with  an  air  of  finely  ungovernable 
impulse.  "You're  a  saint.  You  know 
DO  more  about  men  than  your  little  girl 
does.  I*m  not  a  saint,  I'm  a  woman 
0^  the  workL  I  think  I've  had  a  rather 
krgcr  experienoe  of  men  — " 

Mrs^  BImjendie  cut  her  short. 

**I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about 
Toor  experienoe." 

**I>ear  lady,  you  shan't  hear  an3rthing 
iboot  it.  I  was  only  going  to  teU  you  that, 
d  aO  the  men  I  've  known,  there 's  no- 
body I  know  better  than  your  husband. 
Mj  knondedge  of  him  is  probably  a  little 
diieimt  from  yours." 

**Tbat  I  can  well  believe." 

"You  mean  you  think  I  would  n't  know 
1  good  man  if  I  saw  one  ?  My  experience 
i^  n*t  as  bad  as  all  that.  I  can  teU  a  good 
voman  when  I  see  one,  too.  You're  a 
cood  woman,  Mrs.  Majendie,  and  I've 
DO  doubt  that  you  've  been  told  I  'm  a  bad 
oor.  An  I  can  say  is,  that  Walter  Ma- 
jraifie  #as  a  good  man  when  I  first  knew 
him.  He  was  a  good  man  when  he  left 
at  and  married  you.  So  my  badness 
nat  have  hurt  him  very  much.  If  he 's 
jpone  wrong  now,  it's  that  goodness  of 
joan  that's  done  it." 

Amie's  lips  turned  white,  but  their 
Bundes  never  moved.  And  the  woman 
Tbo  watched  her  wondered  in  what  cir- 
noDtlanoes  Mrs.  Majendie  would  dis- 
play emotion,  if  she  did  not  display  it 
tow. 

"^What  right  have  you  to  say  these 
tiiiiigii  to  me?" 

**I'pc  a  right  to  say  a  good  deal  more. 
Toor  husband  was  very  fond  of  me.  He 
voukl  have  married  me  if  his  friends 
kad  n*t  come  and  bullied  me  to  give  him 
3p  for  the  good  of  his  morals.  I  loved 
kiai — "  She  suggested  by  an  adroit 
«kTig  of  her  shoulders  that  her  love  was 
a  thing  that  Mrs.  Majendie  could  either 
Ukt  for  granted  or  ignore.  She  did  n't 
n^pect  her  to  understand  it.  "And  I  gave 
him  up.  I  'm  not  a  cold-blooded  woman; 
tad  it  was  pietty  hard  for  me.  But  I  did 
it  And"  (she  faced  her)  "what  was  the 


good  of  it?  Which  of  us  has  been  the  best 
for  his  morals  ?  You  or  me  ?  He  lived 
with  me  two  years,  and  he  married  you, 
and  everybody  said  how  virtuous  and 
proper  he  was.  WeU,  he's  been  married 
to  you  for  nine  years,  and  he's  been 
living  with  another  woman  for  the  last 
three." 

She  had  not  meant  to  say  it,  for  (in  the 
presence  of  the  social  sanctities)  you  do 
not  say  these  things.  But  flesh  and  blood 
are  stronger  than  all  the  social  sanctities; 
and  flesh  and  blood  had  risen  and  claimed 
their  old  dominion  over  Sarah.  The  un- 
speakable depths  in  her  had  been  stirred 
by  her  vision  of  the  things  that  might  have 
been.  She  was  filled  with  a  passionate 
hatred  of  the  purity  which  had  captured 
Majendie,  and  drawn  him  from  her,  and 
made  her  seem  vile  in  his  sight.  She  re- 
joiced in  her  power  to  crush  it,  to  con- 
front it  with  the  proof  of  its  own  futility. 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
jendie. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  believe  it.  You  *re 
a  good  woman."  She  shook  her  medita- 
tive head.  "The  sort  of  a  woman  who 
can  live  with  a  man  for  nine  years  with- 
out seeing  what  he 's  like.  If  you  'd  un- 
derstood your  husband  as  well  as  I  do, 
you'd  have  known  that  he  could  n't  run 
his  life  on  your  lines  for  six  months,  let 
alone  nine  years." 

Mrs.  Majendie 's  chin  rose,  as  if  she 
were  lifting  her  face  above  the  reach  of 
the  hand  that  had  tried  to  strike  it.  Her 
voice  throbbed  on  one  deep  monotonous 
note. 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you 
say.  And  I  cannot  think  what  your  mo- 
tive is  in  saying  it." 

"Don't  worry  about  my  motive.  It 
ought  to  be  pretty  clear.  Let  me  tell  you 
—  you  can  bring  your  husband  back  to- 
morrow, and  you  can  keep  him  to  the  end 
of  time,  if  you  choose,  Mrs.  Majendie. 
Or  you  can  lose  him  altogether.  And  you 
will,  if  you  go  on  as  you  *re  doing.  If  I 
were  you,  I  should  make  up  my  mind 
whether  it 's  good  enough.  I  should  n't 
think  it  was,  myself." 
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Mrs.  Majendie  was  silent.  She  tried  to 
think  of  some  word  that  would  end  the 
intolerable  interview.  Her  lips  parted 
to  speak,  but  her  thoughts  died  in  her 
brain  unborn.  She  felt  her  face  turning 
white  under  the  woman's  face;  it  hypno- 
tized her;  it  held  her  dumb. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  said  Lady  Cayley 
soothingly.  ''You  can  get  your  husband 
back  from  that  woman  to-morrow,  if 
you  choose."  She  smiled.  **Do  you  see 
my  motive  now?" 

Lady  Cayley  had  not  seen  it;  but  she 
had  seen  herself  for  one  beautiful  mo- 
ment as  the  benignant  and  inspired  con- 
ciliator. She  desired  Mrs.  Majendie  to 
see  her  so.  She  had  gratified  her  more 
generous  instincts  in  giving  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  "the  straight  tip."  She  knew 
perfectly  weU  that  she  would  n't  take  it. 
She  knew,  all  the  time,  that  whatever  else 
her  revelation  did,  it  would  not  move 
Mrs.  Majendie  to  charm  her  husband 
back.  She  could  not  say  precisely  what 
it  would  do.  Used  to  live  solely  in  the 
voluptuous  moment,  she  had  no  sense  of 
drama  beyond  the  scene  she  played  in. 

"Your  motive,"  said  Mrs.  Majendie, 
"is  of  no  importance.  No  motive  could 
excuse  you." 

"You  think  not  ?  "  She  rose  and  looked 
down  on  the  motionless  woman.  "I've 
told  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Majendie,  be- 
cause, sooner  or  later,  you  'd  have  had  to 
know  it;  and  other  people  would  have 
told  you  worse  things,  that  are  n't  true. 
You  can  take  it  from  me  that  there's 
nothing  more  to  tell.  I've  told  you  the 
worst." 

"You've  told  me,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it." 

"You'd  better  believe  it.  But,  if  you 
really  don't,  you  can  ask  your  husband. 
Ask  him  where  he  goes  to  every  week  in 
that  yacht  of  his.  Ask  him  what's  be- 
come of  Maggie  Forrest,  the  pretty  work- 


girl  who  made  the  embroidered  frock 
for  Mrs.  Ransome's  little  giri.  Tell  him 
you  want  one  like  it  for  your  little  giri; 
and  see  what  he  looks  like." 

Anne  rose  too.  Her  faint  white  face 
frightened  Lady  Cayley.  She  had  won- 
dered how  Mrs.  Majendie  would  look  if 
she  told  her  the  truth  about  her  husband. 
Now  she  knew. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  she,  "what  on 
earth  did  you  expect  ? " 

Anne  went  blindly  towards  the  chim- 
ney-piece where  the  beU  was.  Lady  Cay- 
ley aiso  turned.  She  meant  to  go,  but  not 
just  yet. 

"One  moment,  Mrs.  Majendie,  please, 
before  you  turn  me  out.  I  would  n't  breal^ 
my  heart  about  it,  if  I  were  you.  He 
might  have  done  worse  things." 

"He  has  done  nothing." 

"  WeU  —  not  much.  He  has  done  what 
I've  told  you.  But,  after  all,  what's 
that?" 

"Nothing  to  you.  Lady  Cayley,  cer^ 
tainly,"  said  Anne,  as  she  rang  the 
beU. 

She  moved  slowly  towards  the  doorJ 
Lady  Cayley  foUowed  to  the  threshold, 
and  laid  her  hand  delicately  on  the  jamlj 
of  the  door  as  Mrs.  Majendie  opened  it^ 
She  raised  to  her  set  face  the  tender  cyefl 
of  a  suppliant. 

"Mrs.  Majendie,"  said  she,  "don't 
be  hard  on  poor  Wallie.  He 's  never  beeii 
hard  on  you.  He  might  have  been."  Th€ 
latch  sprang  to  imder  her  gentle  pressure] 
"Look  at  it  this  way.  He  has  kept  aD 
his  marriage  vows  —  except  one.  You  'v^ 
broken  all  yours  —  except  one.  None 
of  your  friends  will  tell  you  that.  That  'i 
why  7  teU  you.  Because  I'm  not  a  goo^ 
woman,  and  I  don't  count." 

She  moved  her  hand  from  the  door; 
It  opened  wide,  and  Lady  Cayley  walkecj 
serenely  out. 

She  had  had  her  say. 


(To  be  conHntied.) 
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THE  POWER  THAT  MAKES  FOR  PEACE 


BY   HENRY   S.   PRITCHETT 


Fkw  movements  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tiry  have  commended  themselves  more 
to  thoQ^itful  men  than  the  present  or- 
gvned  effort  for  the  establishment  of 
the  pffindple  of  international  arbitration, 
tad  through  this  the  securing  of  a  world 
peace.  In  the  last  two  decades  this  cause 
ka  gained  in  strength  and  coheren<7, 
•ad  the  w<»ld  owes  a  debt  which  can 
neier  be  paid  to  the  men  who  have  per- 
■rtently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
utkms  its  importance  and  its  feasibility. 

The  last  decade  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
peaee  movement  is  its  best  The  estab- 
odbmest  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  fitting  building  for 
b  BHetings,  and,  above  all,  the  focusing 
d  mtfTPaticmal  attention  upon  the  feasi- 
bflstv  ol  and  necessity  for  international 
ciMtxition,  have  marlced  real  progress  in 
t^  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
«odd  peace.  Eveiy  friend  of  humanity 
oart  ieel  encouraged  at  these  steps,  and 
rwt  have  had  his  faith  quickened  for 
tk  verk  of  the  future.  That  that  work 
iUl  be  a  real  one;  that  it  shall  lead  not 
menij  to  international  gatherings,  but 
to  iatemafional  agreements;  that  it  may 
aske  war  not  only  less  horrible,  but  less 
iaeqoent;  that  it  may  bring  about  a  com- 
BOQ  mderstanding  under  which  ques- 
^im  of  dispute  may  be  adjudicated  by 
awn,  not  by  force;  that  it  may  create  a 
M&  opinion  that  shall  prove  a  power- 
I  ^  bctor  in  restraining  nations  from 
«ir;  aO  these  things  we  may  reasonably 
^  for.  The  movement  will  hasten 
ioi  in  just  sudi  measure  as  it  is  led 
^f^t  MKoely,  effectively. 

Aflj  such  movement,  which  has  to  do 
*ith  ^  larger  relations  of  mankind  and 
vtieh  touches  fundamental  human  ten- 
dades  and  qualities,  is  likely  to  pass 
tboQ^  a  perk)d  of  progress  followed  by 


a  period  of  depression.  It  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive strength  from  unexpected  sources 
and  to  be  weakened  by  unexpected  de- 
fections. It  is  sure  to  si^er  from  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who 
oppose  it;  and  it  b  equally  sure  to  suffer 
from  the  seal  of  its  own  friends,  who  ex- 
pect more  of  an  organized  movement 
than  any  organization  can  accomplish. 
The  histoiy  of  the  present-day  peace 
movement  b  in  some  respects  the  ana- 
logue of  the  history  of  the  anti-slaveiy 
agitation  of  a  century  ago.  The  move- 
ment against  slavery  appealed,  as  does 
the  movement  against  inUitarism,  to  the 
higher  moral  instincts  and  inspirations 
of  men.  The  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  clearly  the  vast  evils  of  slavery, 
as  the  men  of  the  twentieth  see  clearly 
the  evib  of  war  and  of  militarism.  In  pro- 
portion as  one  appreciates  such  burdens 
to  the  social  order,  one  is  tempted  to  be 
influenced  by  his  emotions  and  to  find 
himself  stirred  with  indignation  at  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  he  seeks  at  once  to 
remedy.  It  is  at  such  times  that  one  is  led 
to  overestimate  the  power  of  an  organi- 
zation and  to  assume  that  it  can  take  the 
place  of  the  deeper  underlying  human 
education  which  alone  con  deal  with  such 
conditions.  It  is  at  such  times  that  men 
are  prone  to  become  the  parUsans  rather 
than  the  advocates  of  a  cause,  and  to 
lose  their  perspective  of  social  forces  and 
of  human  nature.  The  advocate  of  peace 
is  likely  to  be  a  real  force  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement  for  world  peace;  the 
partisan  of  peace  has  an  attitude  of  mind 
likely  to  injure  rather  than  to  help  the 
cause  he  supports.  The  man  who  is  so 
eager  for  world  peace  that  he  is  ready  to 
fight  for  it  has  forgotten  for  the  moment 
the  long  histoiy  of  our  race  and  its  rise 
from  savagery  to  civilization. 
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As  one  profoundly  interested  in  this 
movement,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to 
certain  fundamental  human  qualities 
which  must  inevitably  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  such  movement,  and  to  point  out 
at  the  same  time  certain  directions  in 
which  our  neglect  of  these  considera- 
tions may  lead  us  to  hinder  rather  than 
to  further  our  cause. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  history 
of  our  race,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  it  seems 
clear  that  man  is  fundamentally  a  fight- 
ing animal.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  fight- 
ing animal  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  his  evolution,  and  has  had 
as  much  to  do  as  any  other  quality  with 
the  slow  process  of  improvement  which 
has  made  the  world  of  to-day  out  of  the 
world  of  fifty  thousand  years  ago.  The 
whole  process  of  civilization  has  been  a 
development  out  of  this  life  of  continu- 
ous fighting  and  toward  a  life  of  compara- 
tive peace. 

Just  what  this  power  is  which  has 
brought  men  out  of  a  life  of  warfare  into 
a  life  of  comparative  peace  is  a  question 
about  which  men  differ.  Some  will  an- 
swer vaguely  that  the  power  is  a  combi- 
nation of  forces  which  have  evolved  the 
human  race;  some  call  it  religion;  and 
many  have  believed  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years  that  it  is  Christianity.  But 
however  our  notions  may  differ  as  to 
what  the  power  may  be,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference as  to  the  process.  We  know  that 
the  process  by  which  men  have  passed 
from  a  life  of  warfare  to  a  life  of  peace 
is  nothing  other  than  the  slow  and  sure 
process  of  the  education  of  the  minds 
and  of  the  consciences  of  men,  and  we 
know  further  that  this  slow  and  sure  ' 
process  is  the  only  one  that  will  ever 
bring  a  true  world  peace.  There  are  no 
short  cuts  by  which  men  may  be  made 
good,  or  by  which  men  may  be  made 
peaceful,  though  good  men  have  sought 
in  all  ages  to  find  such.  If  the  world 
could  have  been  saved  by  an  organiza- 
tion, it  would  have  been  saved  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  the  Christian  church; 
if  it  could  have  been  saved  by  legislative 


enactment,  it  would  have  been  saved  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  parliaments  of  the  na- 
tions; if  it  could  have  been  saved  fay  ad- 
ministrative process,  it  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  rulers  who  have  governed  it 
for  two  thousand  years.  There  is  no  such 
royal  road  to  peace.  The  world,  if  it  is 
ever  to  know  universal  peace,  will  find  it 
only  through  that  same  slow  process  by 
which  we  have  attained  our  present  civil- 
ization; and  however  important  peace 

-congresses  and  international  agreements 
and  international  tribunals  may  be,  kt 
us  not  lose  our  perspective  of  their  true 
place  in  this  process.  They  are  not  the 
agencies  which  are  to  do  the  real  work, 
but  are  only  the  methods  by  which 
public  opinion  is  to  be  influenced  and 
quickened. 

Nor  can  one  afford  to  forget,  when  hi 
seeks  to  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace 
the  elemental  influences  to  which  ow 
human  nature  responds  and  the  funda 
mental  virtues  to  which  they  give  rise 
To  bring  about  peace  we  cannot  mak< 
human  nature  over;  we  can  hope  only  U 

*  discipline  and  to  refine  it.  That  fighting 
spirit  of.  our  race,  the  spirit  that  is  ii 
every  man,  the  spirit  that  has  been  in 
grained  in  us  by  himdreds  of  thousand 
of  years  of  our  race  life,  and  that  ha 
played  so  great  a  part  in  our  evolutio 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  is  nc 
wholly  bad.  It  grew  on  the  one  side  ou 
of  aggressiveness,  selfishness,  suspicion 
but  on  the  other  side  its  roots  went  dee 
into  the  nobler  qualities  of  braveiy,  couj 
age,  loyalty,  patriotism.  The  whole  pr^ 
cess  of  civilization  has  been  an  effort  ixa 
to  eradicate  this  spirit,  but  to  disciplit 

.  and  refine  it;  to  retain  the  old-time  vi 
tues  while  getting  rid  of  the  old-tin 
vices.  The  man  of  the  highest  civilize 
tion  to-day  is  no  less  a  fighter  than  h 
savage  ancestor  of  ten  thousand  yea 
ago,  but  he  holds  the  spirit  of  the  fight 
under  the  discipline  of  self-control  ax 
of  the  law.  We  could  not,  if  we  woul 
banish  from  our  social  and  political  li 
the  things  which  appeal  to  this  fightii 
spirit,  because  they  pervade  our  whc 
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dyQicatiQn,  our  literature,  our  language, 
our  letigion.  When  a  band  of  scholars 
rises  to  its  feet  and  breaks  into  that  mar- 
tial song,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
it  is  partly  the  appeal  to  this  old-time  in- 
Ined  human  spirit  which  stirs  them,  as 
wen  as  the  motive  of  Christian  duty  and 
of  Christian  service. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  unwise 
in  the  advocate  of  world  peace  to  seek  to 
banish  such  patriotic  sentiments  and  in- 
fluences. Such  a  criticism  as  has  been 
made  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  on 
account  of  the  naval  display  which  is  to 
be  had  in  connection  with  it,  seems  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  to  hinder,  not  to  further  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  To  make  such 
a  criticism  and  to  urge  the  banishment 
from  our  eveiydaj  life  of  all  those  things 
whidi  appeal  to  the  fitting  spirit  of  man 
is  to  forget  the  long  story  of  human  devel- 
opment. It  is  to  confuse  symptoms  with 
causes.  For  it  is  not  soldiers  and  cannon 
and  ships  which  make  national  quarrels, 

^  bat  the  injustice,  the  greed,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  ambitions,  and  above  all  the  ig- 
noranoe  ol  man,  which  sets  armies  and 
navies  to  their  dreadful  work.  If  we 
could  to-morrow  destroy  every  war  vessel 
and  dissolve  eveiy  army,  it  would  not  in- 
sure universal  peace,  any  more  than  the 
destruction  of  all  the  liquor  in  the  world 
would  bring  about  universal  temper- 
ance. We  serve  best  the  cause  of  peace 
when  we  recognise  frankly  the  process 
out  of  which  we  have  come,  when  we 
deal  dear-eyed  with  the  universal  human 
spirit  and  the  elemental  human  tenden- 
cies, and  when  we  lend  ourselves  to  that 
process  which  the  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness  has  given  us,  the  pro- 

^  cess  of  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
ntMilmrul-  It  is  wheu  We  take  a  step  in 
that  alow  evolution  of  education  that  we 
take  a  real  step  toward  a  true  world  of 
peace.  A  nation  helps  the  cause  of  peace 
when  it  takes  official  part  in  a  world's 
congress  for  this  cause,  but  it  works  im- 
measurably more  efficiently  when  it 
deals  justty  and  fairly  with  its  own  citi- 
zens and  with  other  nations.  A  university 
VOL.lOO'-NO.l 


does  well  to  send  its  representatives  to  a 
peace  congress,  but  it  does  a  real  work 
for  peace  when  it  sends  into  the  world 
men  who  deal  rightly  with  their  fellow- 
men.  A  corporation  helps  the  cause  of 
peace  best  when  it  deals  fairly,  not  only 
with  its  own  interests  but  with  the  inter- 
ests of  its  employees.  A  labor  union  aids 
the  cause  of  peace  most  effectively  when 
it  develops  a  policy  of  imselfishness  and 
fairness  instead  of  a  policy  of  selfishness 
and  greed.  A  soldier  stands  for  peace 
when  he  uses  the  military  power  justly, 
fairly,  mercifully.  We  bring  a  world 
peace  nearer  when  we  so  educate  the  in-  ^ 
dividual  man  as  to  bring  about  a  com- 
mon understanding  between  men  and  be- 
tween nations.  The  first  step  to  individ- 
ual agreement  is  individual  confidence; 
the  first  step  to  international  peace  is  in- 
ternational confidence  and  respect  for 
the  common  motives  of  nations.  And 
the  first  step  in  common  confidence  and 
respect  is  common  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance.  Ignorance  of  the  motives, 
of  the  ideals,  of  the  purposes  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  the  author, 
not  only  of  armies  and  navies,  but  of 
wars  and  battles. 

The  old-time  savage  life  was  a  life  of 
isolation.  Each  man  held  a  suspicion  and 
dread  of  his  neighbor  which  was  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ignorance  of  his  neighbor's 
purposes  and  ideals.  The  first  steps  of 
civilization  were  those  which  led  to  as-  ^ 
sociation  and  acquaintance;  and  these 
must  be  the  first  steps  in  an  international 
peace  which  is  to  be  lasting.  Intellectual 
and  social  isolation  has  bred  more  wars 
than  hatred  and  revenge. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  our  Civil 
War,  one  which  is  seldom  thought  of  was 
the  intellectual  and  political  isolation  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  Southern  lead- 
ers sincerely  believed  in  1860  that  they 
could  organize  a  nation  which  could  go 
on  perpetuating  slavery  in  disregard  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Had  these  leaders  been  men  in 
touch  with  the  world's  thoughts  and  the 
world's  ideals  they  would  have  known 
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that  slavery  was  already  dead,  that  no 
civilized  nation  could  long  maintain  it, 
that  the  world  was  already  ripe  for  its 
abandonment;  and  they  themselves  real- 
ized before  the  war  was  half  over  that, 
even  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  were 
established,  slaveiy  was  gone.  A  nation 
pays  a  fearful  price  for  intellectual  and 
moral  isolation,  a  price  paid  down  in 
centuries  of  suffering  and  in  the  blood 
of  unnumbered  battlefields. 

However  deeply  we  may  regret  war, 
however  sincerely  we  may  desire  peace, 
there  are  probably  few  men  who  do  not 
sincerely  believe  that  for  years  to  come 
our  nation,  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, must  maintain  an  army  and  navy, 
whatever  limitations  may  be  placed  on 
their  development. 

So  long  as  an  army  and  a  navy  are  to 
be  maintained,  it  is  important  that  the 
men  who  make  up  the  militaiy  service 
shall  be  drawn  from  citizens  of  the  high- 
est character.  If  we  are  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  men  militaiy  power,  it  is  above 
all  essential  that  they  shall  be  men  of 
high  intelligence  and  of  high  ideals. 

There  has  grown  up  in  Europe,  and  in 
America  in  recent  years,  amongst  those 
active  in  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
a  disposition  to  discredit  and  to  belittle 
the  military  service;  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage by  all  means  young  men  of  high 
character  from  entering  the  service  of  the 
army  and  of  the  navy. 

In  the  light  of  our  histoiy  and  of  our 
development  this  effort  also  seems  to  me 
against  the  interest  of  the  peace  move- 
ment, not  in  favor  of  it.  No  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  can  belittle  the  service 
of  one's  coimtiy  in  any  direction  without 
striking  a  blow  at  the  same  time  at  the 
deeper  human  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  which  lie  back  of  all  service 
and  of  all  devotion. 

No  man  who  will  look  carefuUy  into 
the  work  of  the  army  or  the  navy  can  fail 
to  realize  that  a  career  in  either  branch 
of  our  militaiy  service  is  one  to  which 
any  man  may  give  himself  with  the  full- 
est devotion  and  with  the  highest  ideals. 


Americans,  as  a  rule,  know  little  about 
the  actual  work  of  either  of  these  serv- 
ices, and  few  realize  that  when  a  man 
enters  the  service  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  whether  as  officer  or  as  enlisted 
man,  he  enters  a  great  school,  a  school 
in  which  is  taught  not  only  the  discipline 
of  self-restraint,  of  cleanliness,  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  but  also  the  elements  of 
an  education.  An  enlisted  man  who 
enters  a  regiment  of  the  army,  barely 
able  to  read  and  write,  comes  out,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  ambition  and  industry,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  in  possession  of 
the  fimdamentals  of  an  English  educa^ 
tion.  His  officer  stands  to  him  not  only 
in  the  relation  of  militaiy  director,  but 
in  the  relation  also  of  a  teacher  and  (^ 
a  friend.  There  is  no  career  open  to  a4 
American  boy,  unless  it  be  that  of  ^ 
teacher,  which  offers  a  larger  opportunit)| 
than  that  of  the  army  or  navy  officer  t« 
minister  to  the  service  of  men. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  both  serviced 
men  who  do  not  take  their  professioii 
seriously;  there  are  men  who  are  lazy  an^ 
who  are  indifferent;  but  the  great  bodj 
of  officers  are  earnest,  hard-working,  pa 
triotic  men.  There  is  no  life  to  which  ai 
American  boy  can  give  himself  bettei 
worth  his  metal  than  that  which  he  cai 
find  in  either  of  these  services.  To  bd 
little  this  life,  to  minimize  its  value,  t^ 
seek  to  place  it  under  social  condenma 
tion,  is  to  strike  a  blow,  not  for  peace  bi^ 
against  that  inbred  spirit  which  stand 
for  courage  and  loyalty  and  patriotisis 
For  one  cannot  destroy  the  old-tin^ 
fighting  spirit  of  the  race  without  wealj 
ening  at  the  same  time  these  elements 
human  virtues. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  tb 
worid  has  had  an  object  lesson  so  strikii^ 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  For  mo^ 
than  twenty-five  centuries  the  Chine^ 
have  developed  imder  a  philosoph 
which  led  them  to  belittle  in  every  wa 
the  soldier's  life  and  to  exalt  in  compar 
son  with  it  the  life  of  commerce  and  c 
peace.  In  this  matter  the  philosophy  <j 
Confucius  has  been  accepted  by  tluj 
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nadon  with  a  completeness  and  sincerity 
ttldom  ahovm  in  the  history  of  any  re- 
I^OQS  or  philosophical  evolution.  The 
Chinese  have  become  essentially  a  peace- 
ful people.  No  nation  needs  to  fear  their 
aggressions.  Amongst  them  the  profes- 
son  of  the  soldier  has  come  to  be  con- 
sdered  the  lowest  of  all  callings. 

Hie  result  of  centuries  of  education  in 
thu  philosophy  is  that  China  is  at  the 
meicj  of  all  the  so-called  Christian  na- 
^om;  Imt,  what  is  more  serious,  the  pro- 
cess of  eradicating  the  old  fighting  spirit 
lias  not  only  banished  the  worse  qual- 
ities d.  that  spirit,  but  it  has  also  rooted 
oA  the  old-time  human  virtues  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  There  are  those  who 
W  read  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Oirist  a  similar  lesson.  ''Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers"  has  been  taken  to  mean 
"Ikaatd  are  the  peaceful.*'  As  a  matter 
d  fact,  (me  can  scarcely  find  a  greater 
coolrast  than  is  shown  in  this  respect 
betineen  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  Christ 
fiii^  at  a  time  when  the  burdens  and 
honors  of  war  were  felt  in  every  hamlet 
ttd  ia  every  home.  The  militaiy  power 
Ud  the  social  order  at  its  mercy.  Yet 
Be  aefer  sou^t  to  array  society  against 
the  K^dier  or  the  soldier's  calling.  On 
the  other  hand,  looking  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things.  He  dealt  with  the  causes 
viodi  made  men  and  nations  selfish  and 
miel  and  warlike,  and  to  the  soldier  He 
nid,  ^live  your  life  as  a  soldier  honest- 
^.  pistfy,  mercifully,"  knowing  full  well 
te  he  who  lived  the  soldier's  life  in  this 
tliA  served  the  cause  of  peace  as  truly 
a»  he  who  advocated  peace  upon  the 
Wttopa^ 

It  b  in  view,  too,  of  this  age-long 
arid  history  that  I  cannot  make  myself 
aifie^  that  the  artificial  remedies  which 
Bsie  been  advocated  as  an  antidote  for 
vv  have  serious  significance.  The  idea 
^  war  can  be  made  so  dangerous  that 
aen  wOl  not  engage  in  it,  or  that  peace 
on  be  arbitrarily  brought  in  by  force, 
Ui  afike  to  take  account  of  our  racial 
cy  amd  of  the  underlying  influences 


which  move  men.  Such  remedies  have 
the  same  significance  in  the  social  order 
that  the  Keeley  cure  for  drunkenness  has 
in  medicine. 

The  nation  which  should  act  on  such  a 
theory  might  well  expect  to  share  the  ex- 
perience of  a  doughfy  Confederate  colo- 
nel who,  after  the  Civil  War,  retiuned 
with  his  war-worn  and  defeated  veterans 
to  his  native  village  and  was  twitted  on 
the  fact  that  four  years  eariier  he  had 
boasted  that  he  and  his  men  could  lick  the 
Yankees  with  popguns.  "So  we  could," 
answered  the  colonel  stoutly,  "but  the 
Yankees  would  n't  fight  that  way." 

The  truth  is,  there  are  no  such  short 
cuts  to  peace.  Dreadful  as  war  is,  there 
are  some  things  even  worse.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  nation  will  fight  if 
it  have  left  in  it  a  spark  of  the  ele- 
mental himian  virtue.  And  the  remedy 
for  such  conditions  lies  far  back  of  any 
influences  which  force  or  arbitrary  re- 
strictions can  create. 

And  so  I  ventiure,  in  this  day  of  en- 
thusiasm for  organization,  to  recall  the 
fact  that  the  cause  of  imiversal  peace 
which  we  advocate  is  really  no  new 
thing,  that  it  is  nothing  other  than  the 
cause  of  universal  education;  not  neces- 
sarily the  education  of  the  school,  but  the 
education  which  makes  man  understand 
man,  which  makes  state  understand  state, 
and  which  brings  nations  into  relations  of 
confidence  and  trust  with  other  nations. 
Let  us  by  all  means  further  by  these  for- 
mal gatherings  the  cause  of  international 
organization,  but  let  us  not  lose  our  per- 
spective with  respect  to  the  organization, 
and  the  results  which  it  may  accomplish. 
And  let  us  by  all  means  not  forget  that 
the  process  which  is  in  the  end  to  bring 
about  the  result  is,  after  all,  the  same 
slow  process  which  has  brought  us  up 
from  savagery  to  the  civilization  of  our 
day.  That  process  we  may  hasten,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  by  disregarding  our  age- 
long racial  history  or  our  inbred  human 
nature. 

The  beginning  of  the  peace  movement 
lies  in  the  promotion  of  common  confi- 
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denoe  and  better  understanding,  not  in 
the  effort  to  belittle  and  to  ostracize  any 
class  of  citizens.  The  largest  result  which 
it  maj  hope  to  gain  is  by  focusing  public 
attention,  by  creating  a  better  under- 
standing, by  replacing  ignorance  with 
knowledge,  by  creating  an  international 
conscience.  The  real  work  will  always 
remain  the  work  of  educating  the  con- 
sciences and  the  minds  of  the,great  mass 
of  mankind. 

It  is  through  this  slow  process  that  we 
may  venture  to  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  international  differences 
shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  international 
tribunals;  and  it  is  by  the  furthering  of 
this  sure  process  that  the  peace  advocates 


of  to-day  may  hope  to  bring  about  a 
movement  which  shall  have  as  its  con- 
summation the  deliverance  of  the  world 
from  the  burden  and  horror  of  war.  The 
cause  of  organized  peace  is  worthy  of  our 
race  and  of  its  highest  representatives. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  may  go  forward  in 
this  effort,  not  only  with  true  enthusiasm, 
but  also  with  true  judgment;  that  they 
may  preserve  a  fair  perspective,  realizing 
that  the  causes  of  war  lie  far  back  of 
armies  and  navies,  in  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  human  nature;  and  that  such 
organized  effort  will  have  force  and  value 
in  proportion  as  those  who  direct  it  pre- 
serve a  true  vision  and  a  serene  judg- 
ment. 


NOON  AT  PAESTUM 

{In  the  Temple  of  Poseidon) 
BY  JOSEPfflNE  PRESTON  PEABODY 

Lord  of  the  Sea,  we  sun-filled  creatures  raise 
Our  hands  among  the  clamorous  weeds, —  we  too. 
Lord  of  the  Sim,  and  of  the  upper  blue. 

Of  all  To-morrow,  and  all  yesterdays. 

Here,  where  the  thousand  broken  names  and  ways 
Of  worship  are  but  shards  we  wandered  through. 
There  is  no  gift  to  offer,  or  undo; 

There  is  no  prayer  left  in  us,  only  praise. 

Only  to  glory  in  this  g^ory  here. 

Through  the  dead  smoke  of  myriad  sacrifice; — 
To  look  through  these  blue  spaces,  blind  and  clear 

Even  as  the  seaward  gaze  of  Homer's  eyes; 
And  from  high  heart  and  cup,  red  wine  to  pour 
Unto  the  Unknown  Grod. — ^We  ask  no  more. 
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AsBnot  iiK»e  crimes  perpetrated  these 
diya  in  the  mune  of  the  dime  novels  than 
Madame  Roland  ever  imagined  were 
coaunitted  in  the  name  of  liberty?  It 
kxiks  that  way.  Nearly  every  sort  of  mis- 
demeanor into  which  the  fantastic  ele- 
ment enters,  from  train  robbery  to  house- 
burning,  is  laid  to  them. 

But  these  offending  books  must  be 
only  base  counterfeits  of  the  originab  of 
tiieirname.  When  the  average  American 
of  fifty  yean  of  age  or  upward  hears  about 
cime  novels  he  thinks  of  Beadle's.  They 
vcfe  the  first  and  the  best  of  their  order. 
AhhoQ^  neaiiy  all  of  them  bubbled  over 
vidi  thrills,  they  were  not  of  a  character 
to  provoke  breaches  of  the  peace.  For  a 
kw  years  th^  had  a  great  run,  incited 
maoy  imitations,  all  of  a  lower  grade ;  and 
at  length,  after  suffering  a  gradual  deteri- 
ontioQ  in  quality,  dropped  out  under  the 
wmpetition.  Biany  dP  Beadle's  original 
Bovds  deserved  the  social  and  financial 
cnnqqcats  which  they  won. 

What  boy  of  the  sixties  can  ever  forget 
Beadle's  noveb!  To  the  average  young- 
ilerof  that  time  the  advent  of  each  of  those 
books  seemed  to  be  an  event  of  world 
ooasequenoe.  The  day  which  gave  him 
^s  Sat  ^impse  <^  each  of  them  set  itself 
tpiit  forever  from  the  roll  of  common 
days.  Ebw  the  boys  swarmed  into  and 
tfarongfa  stores  and  news-stands  to  buy 
copies  as  they  came  hot  from  the  press! 
And  the  fortunate  ones  who  got  there  be- 
faee  the  supi^y  gave  out  —  how  trium- 
pkaotly  they  carried  them  off  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, where  eager  groups  awaited 
their  arrival!  What  silver-tongued  orator 
of  any  age  or  land  ever  had  such  sym- 
patfac^  and  enthusiastic  audiences  as 
did  the  happy  youths  at  those  tiysting- 


places,  who  were  detailed  to  read  those 
wild  deeds  of  forest,  prairie,  and  moim- 
tain! 

And  how  those  heroes  and  heroines 
and  their  allies,  their  enemies  and  their 
doings,  cling  to  the  memory  across  the 
gulf  of  years!  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  a  far  more  vivid  picture  of  some  of 
the  red  and  white  paladins  whom  he 
met  in  Beadle's  pages  than  he  has  of 
any  of  Red  Cloud's,  Spotted  Tail's,  or 
Black  Kettle's  fierce  raiders,  whom  he 
saw  at  impleasantly  dose  range,  or  of 
the  white  warriors  who  alternately  de- 
feated them  and  were  defeated  by  them, 
in  the  irruptions  into  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Wyoming,  in  the  later 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  Through 
Beadle's  hypnotic  speQ,  — 

*'  filias  was  it  in  ihat  dawn  to  be  alive, 
fiat  to  be  young  was  very  heaven.*' 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Beadles  began  selling  ten 
cent  books,  each  a  complete  work  in  its 
field.  They  comprised  manuals  of  games 
of  many  kinds,  family  medicine,  eti- 
quette, letter-writing,  dreams,  cookery, 
prose  and  poetical  quotations,  and  so  on. 
Most  of  these  attained  such  a  sale  that 
the  publication  of  little  books  on  Amer- 
ican adventure  suggested  itself. 

Irwin  P.  Beadle,  his  brother  Erastus 
F.  Beadle,  and  Robert  Adams  were  the 
founders  of  the  Beadle  publications. 
Orville  J.  Victor  was  the  editor.  Beadle's 
dime  novels,  issued  once  in  each  month 
at  first,  but  much  oftener  subsequently, 
made  their  appearance  in  1860.  Many 
Americans  who  were  old  enough  to  read 
at  that  time  remember  1860  better  from 
that  circumstance  than  they  do  because 
it  was  the  year  of  Lincoln's  election  and 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

These  little  books  ranged  from  25,000 
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to  80,000  words,  or  about  a  third  of  the 
average  bound  novel  of  to-daj.  Con- 
venientlj  shaped  for  the  pocket,  thej 
promptly  became  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  outfit  of  the  boy  (and  to  some  extent 
of  the  girl  also)  of  the  period.  Their 
paper  covers  were  salmon-colored.  And 
they  were  just  as  free  from  yellowness  on 
the  inside  as  they  were  on  the  outside. 

Orville  J.  Victor  organized  victory  for 
the  house  of  Beadle.  He  selected  some 
writers  of  ability  and  standing  to  con- 
tribute to  his  series.  He  discovered  other 
writers  who  made  reputations  in  higher 
fields  of  literature  afterward.  He  invented 
a  few  writers  who  quickly  '*made  good." 
Rules  of  possibility,  morality,  and  action 
in  the  narrative  were  laid  down  by  him, 
which  all  writers  had  to  observe.  Mr. 
Victor  himself,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
is  to-day  not  only  alive  but  also  mentally 
and  physically  alert,  had  done  some  good 
journalistic  and  literary  work  before 
the  first  of  Beadle's  novels  was  issued. 
He  had  edited  two  or  three  papers,  was 
a  leading  contributor  to  Graham's  Magch 
zine,  a  well  known  periodical  of  the 
days  just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  had 
written  some  short  biographies  of  Paul 
Jones,  Israel  Putnam,  and  other  Amer- 
ican heroes. 

A  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Review,  writing  a  little  over  forty  years 
ago  in  that  periodical,  said  this:  — 

"A  young  friend  of  ours  was  recently 
suffering  from  that  most  harassing  of 
complaints,  convalescence,  of  which  the 
remedy  consists  in  copious  draughts  of 
amusement,  prescribed  by  the  patient. 
Literature  was  imperatively  called  for, 
and  administered  in  the  shape  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels.  These  did  very 
well  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  the  conva- 
lescence running  into  satiety  of  the  most 
malignant  type,  a  new  remedy  was  de- 
manded, and  the  clamor  de  profundis 
arose:  *  I  wish  I  had  a  dime  novel.*  The 
coveted  medicament  was  obtained,  and 
at  once  took  vigorous  hold  of  the  ^s- 
tem," 

That  was  a  typical  boy  of  the  sixties. 


There  were^millions  like  him,  as  well  as 
many  thousands  of  girls,  back  in  the 
spacious  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Malaeekaj  the  Indian  Wife  of  the  White 
Hunter,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1860,  was  the 
first  of  Beadle's  dime  novels.  Although 
forgotten  long  since,  Mrs.  Stephens  was 
as  well  known  to  the  literaiy  world  of 
that  year  as  Edith  Wharton  or  Mrs.  De- 
land  is  to  that  of  1907,  and  she  was 
much  better  known  to  the  social  world 
than  is  either  of  these  writers. 

Like  many  greater  novelists  of  the 
olden  day, — Scott,  Cooper,  and  others. 
—  Mrs.   Stephens  began  her  chapters 
with  a  poetical  quotation;   but  she  de- 
parted from  most  of  her  contemporaries 
and  predecessors  in  rejecting  the  ''happy 
ending."  The  time  of  the  tale,  the  eight- 
eenth century,  saw  a  large  part  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Alleghenies  still  in 
possession  of  the  red  man.     After  her 
father  killed  her  white  husband,  Ma- 
laeska  carried  their  child  to  her  father- 
in-law  Danforth  in  New  York  City  (a 
town   which   was   more   familiar   with 
sights  of  the  blanket  Indian  then  than 
Tahlequah  or  Pawhuska  is  to-day),  was 
prevented  by  Danforth  from  revealing 
her  relationship,  and  went  back  alone  to 
her  tribe.  Years  afterward  she  returned^ 
met  her  son  just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
wedded,  told  him  of  his  Indian  blood, 
and, in  the  general  catastrophe  he  killed 
himself  and  she  died. 

The  plot  was  crude,  but  there  vrsiSi 
action  in  it.  Editor  Victor  always  insistecj 
on  action  in  his  stories.  In  Malaesks 
herself  there  was  some  vitality.  A  little 
of  the  aroma  of  the  forest  swept  throu^l 
the  book's  pages.  Mrs.  Stephens  re 
ceived  $250  for  the  story;  but  the  com 
pensation  for  these  tales  usually  ranged 
from  $100  to  $150. 

Hany  Cavendish's  Privateer  Cruise 
Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor's  Backwoods  Bridi 
and  Col.  A.  J.  H.  Duganne's  Masecisail^ 
Daughter  were  a  few  of  the  best  kno^vi 
of  the  earlier  Beadle's.  Mrs.  Victor  vv^ 
the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  series,  axi 
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she  bad  won  8<mie  reputatian  as  a  writ- 
er before  she  appeared  in  this  company. 
3te  wrote  half  a  score  of  stories  for  the 
Betdks.  By  far  the  most  popular  of 
them  all  was  Mourn  Guinea  and  Her 
Pkmtatian  Children, 

Maum  (hdnea  was  a  tale  of  slave  life, 
and  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
QM  War.  It  was  spirited  and  pathetic, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  "local  color;*' 
its  sales  exceeded  100,000  copies,  and  it 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 
''It  is  as  absorbing  as  Unde  Tom*$ 
Cidnny'*  was  the  judgment  which  Lincoln 
WIS  said  to  have  passed  on  it.  The  New 
Yoik  Tribune,  the  New  York  Evening 
Pod^  and  other  prominent  papers  in 
that  day  c^  large  deeds,  when  newspaper 
space  was  valuable,  gave  some  space  to 
Mrs.  Victor's  story. 

One  day  in  the  fall  of  1860  a  bustling 
▼oath  of  twenty  crossed  from  the  wilds  of 
Xew  Jersey,  entered  the  office  at  141  Wil- 
Hain  Street,  New  York,  and  laid  a  manu- 
script on  the  desk  of  Editor  Victor.  It 
WIS  a  great  moment  in  the  annals  of  the 
bome  <^  Beadle.  The  boy  was  Edward 
S.  01is.  Hie  manuscript  told  the  adven- 
tinw  of  Seth  Jones,  or  the  Captive  of  the 
FrvaHer,  the  miost  successful  novel  which 
ev^  bore  the  Beadle  imprint. 

A  few  years  later  Dr.  Ellis,  who  is  alive 
to-day,  graduated  from  the  10-cent  into 
the  $1.50  class  of  fiction  writers,  and  he 
has  also,  in  the  past  fifth  of  a  century, 
writften  histories  and  educational  works, 
iooie  of  which  have  been  very  popular. 
Hb  juveniles,  many  of  which  have  been 
tanilafeed  into  several  languages,  exceed 
Q  number  the  sixty-seven  years  of  his 
^e.  EQs  readers,  diffused  through  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  vrcm't  allow  him  to  stop.  As  a 
writer  of  Indian  tales  he  easily  holds  the 
world's  long-distance  record. 

••How  de  do?  How  de  do?  Ain't 
fr^sleiied,  I  hope.  It's  nobody  but  me, 
Seth  Jones  of  New  Hampshire." 

As  feahd  to-day,  these  words,  for  thou- 
ssMfa  of  Americans,  will  rouse  recollec- 
tkiQs  whidi  will  turn  time's  flight  back- 


ward several  decades.  This  salutation 
was  Seth  Jones's  introduction  to  Alfred 
Haverland  (and  likewise  to  the  reader  of 
the  story)  at  Haverland's  clearing  in  the 
wilderness  of  Western  New  York  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
may  also  serve  to  recaU,  faintly  at  least, 
the  woodcut  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
book,  of  a  stalwart  bearded  man  garbed 
in  fringed  hunting  shirt,  fringed  breeches, 
and  coonskin  cap,  and  armed  with  rifle, 
powder-horn,  and  knife.  To-day,  cos- 
tume, annament,  and  picture  would  strike 
the  observer  as  archaic;  but  on  the  scale 
of  their  time  all  were  adequate. 

Seth,  who  had  been  a  scout  among  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  under  Ethan  Allen 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  few  years 
earlier,  and  who  was  fully  equipped  in 
the  tricks  of  the  fighting  frontiersman's 
trade,  told  Haverland  that  the  Indians 
of  the  vicinity  were  about  to  go  on  the 
war-path  again,  and  his  warning  was 
immediately  verified  by  the  capture  of 
Haverland's  sixteen -year -old  daughter 
Ina,  and  by  the  burning  of  Haverland's 
house  just  as  the  latter  and  his  wife  had 
fled  from  it  to  seek  refuge  at  a  white 
settlement  twenty  miles  away.  Just  at 
this  moment  Evarard  Graham,  a  sweet- 
heart of  Ina,  turned  up,  and,  under 
Seth's  leadership,  joined  in  the  cautious 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  their  captive. 
After  some  wonderful,  though  not  inher- 
ently impossible,  adventures,  lasting  sev- 
eral days,  Ina  was  recovered,  and  she 
and  her  rescuers  reached  the  settlement 
and  safety. 

About  this  time  it  was  divulged  that 
Seth  Jones  was  a  myth,  that  his  real 
name  was  Eugene  Morton,  and«that  his 
uncouth  garb  and  language  were  a  mask 
which  he  assumed  in  searching  the 
frontier  for  his  afBanced,  Mary  Haver- 
laud,  sister  of  the  backwoodsman  in  the 
tale,  from  whom  he  had  become  sepa- 
rated during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  discovered  her  soon  after  he  met  Al- 
fred at  the  clearing;  but  he  postponed 
revealing  himself  until  the  clouds  rolled 
by.  There  was  a  double  wedding — Ina 
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•  and  Graham,  Maiy  and  Morton — with 
a  fiddler  and  reveby  as  accompaniments. 
And  then  — 

"Slumber,  with  the  exception  ol  the 
sentinels  at  the  block  house,  fell  upon 
the  village.  Perhaps  the  Indians  had  no 
wish  to  break  in  upon  such  a  happy  set- 
tlement, for  they  made  no  demonstration 
through  the  night.  Sweetly  and  peace- 
fully they  all  slept.  Sweetly  and  peace- 
fully they  entered  on  life's  duties  on  the 
morrow.  And  sweetly  and  peacefully 
these  happy  settlers  ascended  and  went 
down  the  hillside  of  life.'* 

Believing  that  this  tale  could  be  made 
a  "best  seller,"  the  coimting-room  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  Napoleonic  audac- 
ity. One  morning  the  residents  of  most 
of  the  big  towns  of  the  United  States 
found  staring  at  them  from  gutters  and 
dead  walls  the  words,  "Seth  Jones," 
which  were  followed  a  week  afterward  by 
"Who's  Seth  Jones?"  The  book's  ap- 
pearance on  the  news-stands  in  immense 
stacks  a  few  days  later  answered  that 
queiy.  This  booming  and  the  plaudits 
of  its  readers  quickly  exhausted  several 
editions,  and  sent  the  sales  ultimately 
up  to  more  than  600,000  copies,  in  half 
a  dozen  languages. 

The  Civil  War,  which  started  about 
three  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  advent 
of  Beadle's  novels,  opened  a  new  and  vast 
market  for  them.  In  their  leisure  mo- 
ments the  soldiers  craved  cheap  and  ex- 
citing reading.  Beadle  bundled  it  like 
bales  of  hay  and  sent  it  to  them  in  car- 
loads. And,  in  their  rate  of  increase,  the 
carloads  kept  step  with  the  expanding 
armies. 

Mrs.  ^Stephens,  Col.  Duganne,  Mrs. 
Victor,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison  (who 
wrote  CAtp,  the  Cave  Child,  and  a  few 
other  novels  for  this  series)  and  Dr. 
Ellis,  fairly  represented  the  Beadle  con- 
tributors when  the  corps  was  at  its  best 
estate.  Of  all  the  persons  connected  with 
these  publications  in  their  great  days, 
only  Ellis,  Mrs.  Denison,  and  Editor 
Victor  are  alive  to-day. 

Prosperity  killed  Beadle.    He  would 


have  done  better  had  he  done  worse.  The 
streams  of  money  which  flowed  to  him 
made  141  William  Street  seem,  to. some 
envious  persons,  like  a  branch  of  Secve- 
taiy  Chase's  United  States  Treasuiy. 
Rivals  sprang  up  in  New  Yoik,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  other  places,  who  pandered 
to  passions  which  Beadle  shunned.  These 
soon  began  to  take  away  many  of  his 
patrons,  and  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
his  ascendency  he  lowered  the  tone  of  his 
publications.  It  was  vain.  The  days  of 
his  supremacy  never  returned. 

The  blow  which  hit  Beadle  first  and 
hardest  came  from  his  own  household. 
"Over  there  is  a  man,"  said  Erastus  F. 
Beadle,  the  head  of  the  firm,  one  day,  to 
one  of  his  leading  contributors,  ''who 
will  be  content  with  his  routine  work  for- 
ever." He  referred  to  George  Munro, 
who  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the  house. 
The  original  partners  had  by  that  time 
been  reduced  in  number  l^  the  with- 
drawal of  Irwin  P.  Beadle,  leaving  in 
the  concern  Erastus  F.  Beadle  and  Rob- 
ert Adams.  Less  than  a  year  after  Beadle 
passed  this  judgment,  Munro  stepped 
out,  hunted  up  Irwin  P.  Beadle,  and 
the  two  began  publishing  Munro's  "Ten 
Cent  Novels."  That  was  in  1866.  Vnxh 
the  Munro  competition  began  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  house  of  Beadle. 

Munro's  novels  won  a  large  patronage 
from  the  start,  and  in  connection  with 
these  he  drifted  into  other  fields  <^  publi- 
cation, establishing  the  Fireside  Compcat' 
ion  in  1867,  and  beginning  the  "Seaside 
Library"  in  1877.  The  latter  contained 
the  work  of  many  foreign  writers  o{ 
ability.  At  the  time  of  his  deatH  in 
1896  Munro  had  amassed  a  fortune  ol 
ten  million  dollars. 

Beadle's  pocket-form  publications  ^werc 
changed  into  the  large  folio  page  *'Hea< 
die's  Dime  Library"  in  1876,  and  th< 
name  Beadle  and  Adams  still  figures  ox 
dime  and  half-dime  publications  issue< 
by  N.  J.  Ivers  and  Company,  New  York 
But  the  gloiy  of  the  house  of  Beadle  van 
ished  when  the  pocket-form  tales  passes 
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Bj  the  <dose  of  the  seventies  sev- 
eial  sorts  of  *'dmie,"  "half-dime/'  and 
"nickel"  novels  appeared,  the  Indian 
ewitualty  dropping  out  as  the  leserva- 
tioii  coiTaJed  him,  and  the  cowhoj,  the 
detective,  and  the  train  robber  taking  his 
place.  At  length  the  dime  novel — a  term 
applied  to  all  the  cheap  fiction  indiscrim- 
in^ely — became  an  atrocity.  Many  are 
published  Uvday  in  the  United  States,  and 
ahnost  as  many  like  them  in  quality  and 
scope  are  jmnted  in  England. 

Not  all  the  dime  novels,  though,  even 
ci  to-day,  deserve  this  epithet.  Between 
some  <^  them  and  some  of  the  bound 
novels  the  only  recognizable  difference 
b  the  difference  between  ten  cents  and 
11.50. 

Of  the  writers  of  the  "dimes"  and  the 
''haff-dimes"  <^  the  past  third  of  a  cen- 
tmy  the  best  were  ThcHuas  C.  Harbaugh, 
Aflwt  W.  Aiken,  Edward  L.  Wheeler, 
Joseph  W.  Badger,  Jr.,  and  Col.  Pren- 
tiM  Ingraham.  There  are  whole  "libra- 
ries" of  Buffalo  Bill  "dimes,"  but  Ingra- 
hun  wrote  most  of  them.  Bill  himself  is 
ocdited  with  the  authorship  of  about  a 
dosen  of  them.  Among  them  is  Death 
Trailer,  the  Chief  of  the  Scouts,  or  Life 
end  Lave  m  a  Frontier  Fori.  As  Colonel 
Cody  had  seen  something  of  life,  and  pos- 
aUy  of  love,  at  frontier  posts,  the  reader 
voold  piesume  that  this  book  would  be 
tbe  "r»d  thing."  It  starts  out  briskly,  as 
most  of  the  "dimes"  did:-- 

"Mingling  with  the  rumble  of  wheels 
azid  the  rattle  of  hoofs  upon  the  stone 
road,  came  the  dear  notes  of  a  bu^e, 
p«>*rmg  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  chap- 
panis,  and  floating  far  off  over  the  prairie 
onlfl  the  sound  died  away  upon  the  even- 
ing air.  Suddenly  out  of  a  dense  piece  of 
timber  dashed  a  horseman,  well  mount- 
ed, and  wearing  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  United  States  army." 

Dime  novel  horses  never  trot  or  walk, 
—  tliey  always  gallop.  The  officer  who 
dadlied  out  of  the  timber  was  CoL  Hugh 
Decatur,  the  place  was  Texas,  near  the 


Rio  Grande,  and  the  colonel,  with  his 
dau^ter  Helen  and  an  escort  of  four 
dragoons,  was  on  the  way  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  to  take  conmiand  of  a  mili- 
tary post.  After  a  breathless  succession  of 
encounters  with  Cortina's  Mexican  guer- 
rillas, road  agents,  renegade  jayhawkers, 
and  villains  of  a  promiscuous  and  desper- 
ate order  of  viUainy,  —  in  which  regula- 
tors, avengers  of  different  kinds,  British 
noblemen,  and  other  titled  personages 
figure,  and  in  which  daylight  is  let  into 
many  sorts  of  mysteries,  —  the  end  came 
at  Castle  Glyndon,  in  England,  where 
Helen  became  Lady  Radcliffe. 

Injyn  Dick,  Detective^  or  Tracked  from 
the  Rockies  to  New  York,  is  a  typical 
tale  by  Aiken,  who  was  probably  the 
most  skillful,  and  neariy  the  most  pro- 
lific, of  writers  of  detective  stories. 

"You  have  seen  your  last  sunrise,  as  I 
am  going  to  shoot." 

Thus  the  story  opened.  There  was  no 
preface.  In  dime  novels  deeds  and  not 
words  talk.  Scene:  A  mining  camp  on 
the  Bear  River,  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado. Personages:  Dick  Talbot,  hero  of 
a  score  of  Aiken's  tales;  Joe  Bowers, 
another  Aiken  favorite;  Limber  Bee,  and 
Limber's  wife,  Alethea,  "about  twenty- 
five,  tall  and  queenly,  with  the  most 
magnificent  hair,  and  eyes  black  as  the 
raven's  wing."  Limber,  drunk  as  usual, 
and  insanely  jealous  of  Talbot,  was  to  be 
the  executioner,  and  Talbot  the  victim. 

"You  have  been  trying  to  separate  me 
from  my  wife,  the  peerless  Alethea,  and 
you  must  die." 

Right  here  Joe  Bowers's  frying-pan, 
loaded  with  flapjacks,  hit  Limber  in  the 
face;  he  went  down  under  the  blow;  the 
bullet  intended  for  Talbot  flew  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  Talbot  sprang  upon  him 
and  held  him  down  until  he  begged  for 
mercy.  Alethea,  angiy  at  Talbot  for 
sparing  Limber,  revenged  herself  subse- 
quently on  both  by  running  away  with 
a  mysterious  stranger,  who  assassinated 
Limber,  and  by  making  off  with  Tal- 
bot's, Bowers's,  and  Limber's  gold,  hid- 
den in  their  cabin.    Tracked  across  the 
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continent,  the  stranger,  who  turned  out 
to  be  Malachi  Everest,  a  notorious  bur- 
glar, was  encountered  red-handed  in  rob- 
bing a  safe  in  New  York,  and  killed  by 
Talbot. 

Aiken  had  a  record  of  one  stoiy  a  week 
for  a  long  time.  When  pressed,  Wheeler 
and  Badger  often  equaled  this  gait.  Some 
of  the  dime-novel  writers  had  several 
aliases.  Col.  Thomas  C.  Harbaugh  wrote 
under  his  own  name  and  those  of  Capt. 
Howard  Holmes  and  Maj.  A.  F.  Grant 
(in  the  "Old  Cap.  Collier"  series). 
Though  retired  from  the  dime  providing 
business.  Col.  Harbaugh  is  an  active  con- 
tributor to-day  to  literary  papers  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  places. 

The  most  prolific,  however,  of  all  the 
dime  novelists  was  Col.  Prentiss  In- 
graham,  who  wrote  more  than  six  hun- 
dred cheap  stories  in  all,  besides  many 
plays  and  poems.  One  of  his  "dimes," 
forty  thousand  words,  was  written  on  a 
"rush"  order  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  was  before  the  popularization  of  the 
typewriter.  It  has  been  mentioned  here 
tiutt  Ingraham  wrote  most  of  the  Buf- 
falo Bill  stories.  Ingraham  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
afterward  served  under  Juarez  in  Mex- 
ico, in  the  Austrian  army  against  Prus- 
sia, in  Crete  against  Turkey,  and  in  part 
of  the  Cuban  war  of  1868-78  against 
Spain;  and  he  had  traveled  widely  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  led  a  far 
more  adventurous  life  than  Buffalo  Bill, 
and  more  adventurous  than  did  the  hero 
of  almost  any  of  his  own  tales.  In  A 
Rolling  Stone,  one  of  Beadle's  books,  his 
friend  William  R.  Eyster,  a  weU-known 
dime  novelist,  told  some  of  the  story  of 
Ingraham 's  life.  In  the  past  quarter  of 
a  centuiy  the  average  compensation  to 
Aiken,  Ingraham,  and  their  associates 
was  $150  for  writing  "dimes,"  and  $100 
for  "half-dimes." 

in 

What  did  the  dime  novel  stand  for? 
What  influence  did  it  have  on  the  minds 
of  its  readers  ?  What  forces  did  it  repre- 


sent in  the  evolution  of  American  sod- 
ety? 

The  aim  of  the  original  dime  novel 
was  to  give,  in  cheap  and  wholescmie 
form,  a  picture  of  American  wild  life. 
At  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  pub- 
lished, 1860,  less  than  fifteen  years  had 
passed  since  the  country's  boimdaiy  had 
been  pushed  from  the  Sabine,  the  Red, 
and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  and  the  Rod^ 
Mountains,  onward  to  the  Pacific.  In 
that  decade  and  a  half  we  had  gained 
Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  had  enlarged  the  naticmal 
area  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  en- 
tire territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
real  frontier  in  1860  along  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Arkansas,  with  thou- 
sands of  fighting  Indians  beyond  that 
line,  and  some  of  them  east  of  it,  gave 
the  reader  an  ardent  concern  in  the  ad- 
ventures in  Malaeska,  Seth  Jones,  Mas- 
easoit,  and  other  tales  which  told  of  life 
when  the  frontier  was  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  These 
tales  had  both  contemporaneousness  and 
vitality. 

"As  editor  I  sought  the  best  work  of 
the  best  writers  in  that  particular  fiield  of 
fiction,"  said  Mr.  Victor  a  few  years  ago 
to  the  author  of  this  article.  "All  was  up 
to  an  excellent  standard  of  literary  merit 
The  detective  and  love  story  came  later, 
when  rank  competition  on  the  ten-oent 
trade  made  it  seem  necessaiy  to  intro- 
duce these  elements.  Almost  without 
exception  the  original  dime  novels  were 
good.  Their  moral  was  high.  All  were 
dean  and  instructive." 

This  judgment  by  the  man  who  shaped 
these  little  books  will  be  accepted  by 
most  persons  who  remember  them  in  their 
best  days.  Ethically  they  were  uplifting. 
The  hard  drinkers,  and  the  grotesquely 
profane  and  picturesquely  depraved  per- 
sons who  take  leading  i61es  in  many  of 
the  dime  novels  of  recent  times  were  in- 
exorably shut  out  f rcHn  their  progenitors 
of  Beadle's  days. 

These  tales  indted  a  love  of  reading 
among  the  youth  of  the  country.  Tliough 
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mikiiig  no  pretensioiis  to  be  historical 
DOftels,  they  often  dealt  with  historical 
penooages.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
vho  encountered  Pontiac,  Boone,  the 
renegade  Girty,  Mad  Anthony,  Kenton, 
and  Black  Hawk  in  their  pages  were  in- 
cited to  find  out  something  more  about 
those  characters  and  their  times,  and 
thus  they  were  introduced  to  much  of 
the  nation's  stoiy  and  geography.  Man- 
lioess  and  womanliness  among  the  read- 
en  were  cultivated  by  these  Httle  books, 
not  by  homilies,  but  by  example.  It  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  taste  and  tone 
at  the  life  of  the  generation  which  grew 
up  with  these  talcs  were  improved  by 
thenu 

Xo  age  limit  was  set  up  among  Beadle's 
r»ders.  Lincoln  was  one  of  them.  So 
was  Seward,  and  Heniy  Wilson  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Report  of  a  later  day  had  it 
that  Toombs  —  who,  however,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Confederacy,  was  on  the 
vTong  side  to  find  them  accessible  in  their 
«rij  days  —  was  a  devourer  of  these 
tales  when  he  could  get  at  them.  "The 
man,**  said  Zachariah  Chandler,  "who 
(ioes  not  enjoy  Onomoo,  the  Huron,  has 
DO  right  to  live.'* 

One  at  least  of  Beadle's  tales  registered 
itself  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  Maum 
Gsoian,  Mrs.  Victor's  slavery  tale,  which 
issued  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  which,  republished  in  London 
(lO  Beadle's  novels  were  ^republished  in 
lioodon  until  1866),  circulated  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  England,  had  a  powerful 
iafluence  in  aid  of  the  Union  cause  at  a 
time  when  a  large  part  of  the  people  of 
tliat  country  favored  the  recognition  of 
tlie  independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
{ederacy.  Mr.  Victor's  own  "Address  to 
the  English  People,"  issued  at  the  same 
tiBK,  and  in  connection  with  the  London 
editioo  of  the  novels,  was  widely  distrib- 
oted  in  England,  and  helped  to  overcome 
the  sentiment  which  was  clamoring  for 
the  breaking  of  the  blockade  and  the 
pmchase  of  Southern  cotton  for  Lanca- 
dure's  idle  mills. 

"My  dear  feUow,"  said  Heniy  Ward 


Beecher  to  Mr.  Victor  afterward,  "your 
little  book  and  Mrs.  Victor's  novel  were  a 
telling  series  of  shots  in  the  right  spot." 
This  is  testimony  which  counts.  Beecher 
was  a  special  commissioner  from  Lincoln 
to  England  in  1863,  to  counteract  the 
hostility  to  the  Union  cause  in  the  Pal- 
merston  cabinet  and  among  the  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  veiy  small  claim  which  the  black 
man  ever  had  upon  the  dime  novelists 
ended  with  Appomattox  and  emancipa- 
tion; but  the  red  man  had  a  far  longer 
and  more  prosperous  career.  While  Red 
Cloud,  Black  Kettle,  and  their  compatri- 
ots ravaged  the  frontier,  the  Indian  tales 
had  an  easy  ascendancy.  The  annihila- 
tion of  Colonel  Fetterman  and  one  hun- 
dred of  his  troops  near  Fort  Phil  Kearney 
in  1866,  and  the  slaughter  of  Custer  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  in  1876,  sold  forest  and 
prairie  stories  by  millions  of  copies.  But 
that  was  near  the  end  of  the  Indian's 
service  for  the  fictionists.  The  campaign 
against  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez  Perc^ 
in  1877,  and  the  rounding  up  of  Gero- 
nimo  and  the  Apaches  in  1886,  shut  up 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  King  Philip 
and  Pontiac  on  the  reservations,  and  the 
novelists  had  to  turn  to  other  fields  for 
material.  Before  Sitting  Bull's  ghost- 
dance  irruption  at  Pine  Ridge  in  1890, 
the  cowboy  and  detective  tales  had  sup- 
planted the  Indian  story  in  the  popular 
favor. 

For  a  few  years  the  Santa  F6  trader 
and  the  cowboy  ran  a  flourishing  career 
among  the  dime  novelists.  Soon  after 
the  Mexican  war  Capt.  Mayne  Reid, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  that  conflict,  began 
his  tales  of  the  Southwest  —  Rifle  Ran- 
gers, Scalp  Hunters,  Captain  of  the 
Rifles,  and  the  rest  of  them, — some  of 
which  told  of  bloody  deeds  along  the 
Santa  Fe  trail,  and  a  few  of  which  were 
reprinted  among  Beadle  and  Adams's 
"dimes"  and  "  half -dimes."  Like  most 
of  the  early  cowboy  tales,  these  stories 
had  Indians  among  their  leading  char- 
acters, intermixed  with  "Greasers." 
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\  The  alien  white  ingredient  in  these 

tales  injected  an  element  of  variety  which 
the  youthful  reader  appreciated.  Reid 
had  seen  the  Mexican  at  close  range.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  Mexican  language  to 
make  his  imprecations  and  objurgations 
—  his  "Sacre-e-s"  and  "Carambas"  — 
sound  real  This  delighted  the  boy  read- 
ers, and  set  the  fashion  in  profanity 
which  later  writers  in  this  field  followed. 
Reid,  J.  E.  Badger,  Oil  Coomes,  P.  S. 
Wame,  and  others,  who  told  of  the  wild 
riders  of  the  plains,  red,  yellow,  and 
white,  made  eveiy  foot  of  ground  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  familiar  to  dime  novel  readers. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
however,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F^  raOway  ended  the  days  of  the 
old  trail  and  its  story  tellers.  Between  the 
railroads  which  transported  the  cattle 
from  the  ranges  to  the  stockyards,  and 
the  barbed  wire  fences  of  the  settlers  who 
are  abolishing  the  ranges,  the  cowboy  as 
a  picturesque  feature  of  the  Western 
landscape  has  passed  out,  and  the  dime 
novel  will  know  him  no  more.  This  leaves 
the  detective  in  possession  of  the  stage. 

In  certain  directions  the  detective  tale 
has  attractions  for  writers  and  readers 
beyond  those  offered  by  the  average  In- 
dian story.  The  white  "bad  man"  is 
more  versatile  in  his  badness  than  is  his 
red  or  yellow  counterpart.  His  field  of 
activities  is  far  wider.  For  the  past  half 
century  the  Indian's  operations  have  been 
shut  in  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  but  the  white 
crook's  ravages  have  covered  the  whole 
landscape  between  the  two  oceans.  Aik- 
en's Black  Hoods  of  the  Shasta  made  life 
exhilarating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  but  in  most  of  his  most 
popular  tales  the  action  centred  in  New 
York.  In  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadel- 
phia, New  Orleans,  St.  Paul,  and  other 
towns,  the  Vidocqs  of  Harold  Payne, 
William  H.  Manning,  Edward  Willett, 
J.  W.  Osbon,  and  others  cut  their  Gor- 
dian  knots. 


Calling  the  roll  of  the  items  in  the  vast 
output  of  Wheeler,  Ingraham,  Aiken,  and 
their  associates,  it  would  seem  that  there 
could  not  be  enough  truth  in  the  United 
States  to  last  them.  No  complaint  of  this 
sort,  however,  was  ever  made  by  any  of 
their  constituents.  In  their  pages  the 
reader  encountered  life  in  all  tints  of 
shade  and  brightness.  His  imagination 
was  kindled.  He  was  incited  to  do  things; 
and  commonly  the  things  which  he  want- 
ed to  do  were  heroic. 

There  were  no  problems  in  any  of  the 
dime  novels,  old  or  new,  not  even  in 
Maum  Guinea.  Duganne's  if (u^twotit  ap- 
peared before  psychology  was  invented. 
If  a  paragraph  or  two  of  Arthur  Dimmes- 
dale's  soul  torture  had  strayed  into  any  of 
Beadle's  novels,  the  whole  series  would 
have  been  ruined.  The  things  which 
were  done  in  those  little  books  were  phy- 
sical, and  they  were  told  in  language 
that  made  pictures  in  the  mind.  There 
were  no  verbal  puzzles  in  any  of  them, 
like  those  which  James  or  Meredith  im- 
pose. Long  ago  James  said  novelists 
ought  to  make  their  readers  do  a  share  of 
the  work.  Capt  Mark  Wilton,  Major 
S.  S.  Hall,  Dr.  Frank  Powell,  and  their 
coworkers  beheved  that  their  duty  to 
their  readers  was  to  entertain  them. 

Between  the  writer  and  his  constitu- 
ents there  was  a  bond  of  affection  which 
incited  him  to  make  them  glad  to  be  alive. 
In  the  mind  of  every  healthy  boy  there  is 
romance.  For  that  boy's  entertainment 
the  producer  of  dime  fiction  strewed  ro- 
mance through  farm,  mining  camp,  and 
city  street.  Out  of  his  surroundings,  how- 
ever sordid,  the  boy  was  lifted.  He  be- 
came, to  himself,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. At  the  particular  spot  on  the  globe 
on  which  he  stood  all  the  parallels  and 
the  meridians  converged.  In  no  more 
intense  a  degree  than  this  did  exaltation 
ever  come  to  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo; 
—  the  world  was  his.  What  was  Edmond 
Dantes's  paltry  twenty  million  dollars  to 
the  vast  treasures,  physical  and  spiritual, 
spread  out  by  Osbon  before  "Plucky 
Paul,  the  Boy  Prospector,"  and  his  tens 
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of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers? 

And  the  boy  got  all  of  this  without  any 
pcdaoes.  The  action  began  right  in  the 
fint  Hue.  No  httk  Peterkin  ever  needed 
to  ask  any  Old  Kaspar  what  this  was  all 
about.  The  battles  with  Indians  and 
**Gieaaeis,"  the  capture  of  road  agents 
and  bank  burglars,  and  the  retribution 
which  hit  the  villain  who  attempted  to 
dieat  the  giri  out  of  her  patrimony,  told 
their  sioiy  in  language  so  plain  that  the 
vijfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  never 
Bftde  any  mistake  in  grasping  it. 

From  Beadle's  days  onward  most  of 
tke  dime  tales  have  been  American. 
Names,  scenes,  atmosphere,  are  familiar. 
la  reading  them  the  American  boy's 
•ool  soared  and  sang.  This  is  why  the 
rpcnge  youth  who  found  Rob  Roy  and 
Ivomkoe  dullwas  inunensely  entertained 
hj  Ellis's  BiU  Bidden,  or  Leon  Lewis's 
Dandeaik  Dick^  King  of  the  Cowboys. 

Were  theae  things  all  illusions  ?  Many 
of  them  were,  yet  they  were  pleasing  illu- 


sions. Illusions  jolt  us  every  day,  which 
the  dime  novelists  never  touch,  and  which 
we  would  not  want  to  read  about.  Some 
of  us  might  like  occasionally  to  see  time's 
dock  turned  back  to  the  days  when  the 
world  was  young  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  have  illusions  that  make  us  glad. 

Was  ever3rthing  that  the  dime  necro- 
mancers told  us  melodrama?  Much  of 
it  unquestionably  was.  But  an  age  which 
has  seen  a  nation  rise  from  Balboa's 
isthmus  at  the  wave  of  a  Prospero  wand 
from  Washington;  which  has  recently 
looked  on  while  a  people  in  the  Carib- 
bean committed  suicide;  which  is  watch- 
ing Nome's  argonauts,  up  under  the  Pole 
Star,  rival  the  glories  of  the  Comstock 
under  the  reign  of  Mackay,  Flood,  and 
O'Brien;  and  which  held  its  breath  in 
November,  1906,  while  Roosevelt  and 
Croker,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  rushed 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  a  New  York 
editor  who  had  built  up  an  army  in^  a 
night,  has  no  right  to  object  to  melo- 
drama in  fiction. 


SCHOOL  REFORM  IN  BOSTON 


BY   DAVID   SPENCER 


A  SIGNIFICANCE  singularly  marked 
tad  nognlarly  broad  attaches  to  the  re- 
GQostitution  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mitfeee.  The  reform  involved  no  technical 
problem  of  the  schools,  but  concerned  it- 
Klf  merety  with  the  reconstruction  of  a 
Ciiilty  administrative  system;  it  consisted, 
in  fact,  aolefy  in  the  reduction  of  the 
wAtxA  committee  from  a  membership  of 
tvea^-four  to  a  membership  of  five;  yet 
to  fundamental  and  so  timely  was  this 
ample  naeasure  that  its  effect  upon  Bos- 
ton adioo]  administration,  great  though 
that  has  been,  is  but  a  part  of  its  scope. 
The  ref onners  foimd  themselves  building 
better  than  they  knew.  They  found  that 
&  principle  61  their  reform  was  widely 


applicable,  that  elsewhere  it  had  already 
been  applied,  and,  later,  that  its  applica- 
tion would  be  urged  in  Boston  to  i^airs 
outside  the  schools.  In  the  light  of  their 
success,  indeed,  the  reformers  believe  that 
the  principle  upon  which  they  worked 
is  now  become  of  interest,  not  chiefly  to 
the  schoolmaster  nor  exclusively  to  the 
Bostonian,  but  to  the  thoughtful  citizen 
in  every  municipality  of  the  country. 

The  principle  thus  proclaimed  so  im- 
portant is  not  new  and  is  nothing  cryptic; 
it  is  simply  concentration  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  efficient 
administration.  It  is  a  conmion  mandate 
of  expediency,  to  be  followed  where  ab- 
stract principles  are  not  at  issue ;  it  coun- 
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sels  merely  economy  of  time  and  energy, 
by  asserting  that  business,  as  business, 
had  better  be  taken  from  the  hands  of 
many  men  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  idea  is  important  because  it  has 
heretofore  been  considered,  and  has 
doubtless  properly  been  considered,  to 
present  a  policy  dangerous  to  adopt  in 
American  affairs.  It  is  now  the  more 
important  because,  being  obviously  ap- 
plicable, without  present  danger,  to  the 
administration  of  the  American  city,  it 
has  as  yet  been  very  seldom  so  applied. 
The  effects  of  its  application  in  Boston 
are  almost  worthy  to  be  called  blessed. 
In  them  and  in  the  story  of  the  reform 
which  produced  them,  the  principle  will 
best  reveal  its  certain  and  increasing 
value. 

The  story  of  the  reform  movement  can 
best  be  told,  however,  in  the  story  of  two 
minor  revelations,  both  of  which,  hap- 
pily, will  help  to  illuminate  the  principle 
in  question.  The  two  other  revelations 
were:  a  political  lesson  f9r  reformers  — 
and  a  man. 

The  man  is  James  J.  Storrow.  Mr. 
Storrow  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  edu- 
cator, but  he  is  a  true  school  reformer. 
For  purposes  of  organization  the  schools 
stand  less  in  need  of  the  psychologist  and 
the  professional  pedagogue  than  of  the 
man  of  affairs;  and  thus,  as  the  work  of 
the  schools  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  organization  of  them,  the  practical 
organizer  is  often  the  truest  school  re- 
former. Now  a  true  reformer  of  the 
schools  is  rarest,  perhaps,  where  school 
reform  is  most  the  fashion.  For  school 
reform  is  a  good  shibboleth:  it  serves  the 
rising  politician  for  a  slogan,  it  sanctifies 
the  scheme  of  the  grafter,  and  compels 
attention  to  the  Utopian  symmetries  of 
the  dreamer  and  the  disproportioned  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crank.  These  are  the 
false  prophets  of  the  schools,  of  whom 
some  lack  ideals  and  some  lack  powers, 
and  all  alike  lack  the  magnanimity  of 
true  leadership.  The  true  reformer  tow- 
ers above  them.  Large  service  to  our  city 
schools  demands  all  that  they  lack,  and 


more.  It  demands  vision, —  the  power  to 
foresee  the  future  of  the  community  and 
its  need,  to  comprehend  the  chaiiging 
function  of  the  schools  in  the  social  whole 
and  their  deepening  import  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  and  from  this  compre- 
hension to  conceive  a  standard  for  the 
work.  Something  of  an  idealist,  in  other 
words,  the  school  reformer  must  be,  yet 
without  losing  his  grasp  of  the  practical 
situation.  And  to  this  capacity  for  ap- 
plied idealism  he  must  add  political  lead- 
ership. The  progress  of  American  educa- 
tion depends — and  may  it  never  cease  to 
depend !  —  upon  the  public  intelligence 
and  the  public  will.  Concentration  for  ef- 
ficiency can  never  in  America  be  applied, 
as  in  Crermany  it  is  applied,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  the  control  of  the  schools 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  the 
people  are  inclined  to  seek  principles 
where  they  can  find  them  embodied  in 
men.  Fortunate  the  city  that  finds  a  man 
who  can  "  illuminate  "  a  saving  principle ! 
Partly  on  account  of  this  necessity  for 
political  leadership,  the  layman  who 
would  reform  the  schools  —  and  it  is  the 
layman  who  must  do  a  large  part  of  that 
reforming  —  must  have  another  remark- 
able trait:  he  must  be  far  above  pride  of 
opinion.  He  must  be  frank  to  seek  the 
expert's  advice  and  careful  to  weigh  it  in 
the  balance  with  the  practical  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  Only  thus,  in  technical 
matters,  can  he  be  sure  that  he  advocates 
before  the  people  a  saving  principle.  As 
a  reward  for  all  which,  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  for  continued  well-doing;  like 
charity,  he  must  bear  all  things  and  seek 
not  his  own.  These  four  qualities  —  vis- 
ion, leadership,  magnanimity,  devotion 
—  combined  for  Boston  in  James  J. 
Storrow;  without  the  combination  of 
them  in  a  single  man,  the  application  to 
the  schools  of  a  fundamentally  remedial 
principle  might  have  been  long  delayed. 
For  the  **  political  lesson  for  reform- 
ers" lay  in  the  need  of  the  man.  In 
1904  the  schools  of  Boston  were  governed 
by  a  committee  of  twenty-four  members, 
whose  business  was  transacted  mainly  in 
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tientj-siz  8ub-<x>mmittees.  Meetings  of 
the  wliole  board  were  taken  up  chiefly  by 
10  '*tyalanche  of  votes,  or  by  formal 
speeches  btended  to  attract  attention 
nther  than  enlighten,  and  to  be  sensa- 
tional enough  for  a  headline  in  the  next 
ffloming*!  paper  rather  than  to  change 
theconyiction  of  feUow-members."^  The 
syitem,  in  spite  of  the  presence  on  the 
committee  of  many  able  and  high- 
minded  men  and  women,  had  become  a 
morass  of  encumbrances,  recriminations, 
eooflicting  rulings,  and  petty  graft.  A 
radical  change  was  needed,  but  for  years 
00  ladical  change  had  been  attempted. 
At  last,  in  April,  1905,  after  a  struggle 
whidi  swayed  long  in  the  balance,  the 
**S(onow  Bill"  was  passed  by  the  state 
Legislature.  By  its  provisions,  a  new 
board  of  five  members  was  to  be  chosen 
at  the  next  city  election.  The  old  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  "concentrated"  for  the 
»ke  of  efficient  administration.  In 
December  came  the  political  battle  over 
the  personnel  of  the  new  '* small  board." 
Hk  field  was  hotly  contested  by  persons 
^  violently  opposed  the  reform,  but 
who  could  "'illimiinate"  no  principle 
whatever;  but  the  vote  resulted  in  the 
eiectioD  of  five  admirable  candidates. 
Hie  record  thus  far  made  by  these  gen- 
tlemen is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all 
who  supported  them.  Now  here  was  a 
liird  fight  in  the  Legislature,  foUowed  by 
t  sharp  city  contest  and  thereafter  by  ad- 
ministrative labors  of  peculiar  difficulty 
ud  importance.  One  who  watched  all 
thtt  with  the  eye  of  a  strategist  has  said 
of  it,  "Reforms  are  conceived,  begun, 
guided,  defended,  only  by  the  leader. 
The  leader  is  the  only  fulcrum  by  which 
the  world  of  civic  unrighteousness  may 
be  forced  horn  its  orbit."  To  the  success 
of  the  Boston  school  reform  many  men 
tod  many  forces  contributed;  but  the 
influence  of  James  J.  Storrow  was  upon 
them  aU,  persuasive,  continuous,  direct- 
ive. It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  often, 

^  From  A  fpeeeh  by  Mr.  Storrow  before  the 
^^•■anttee  on  Cities  of  the  ManaohiisettB  Leg- 
idataie. 


without  it,  the  movement  might  have 
gone  astray.  As  necessary  to  reform  as 
principle  is  the  leader. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  reform  cam- 
paign, as  it  depended  upon  the  man  and 
embodied  the  "lesson."  The  connection 
of  these  incidental  revelations  with  the 
principle  of  the  reform  lies  in  this,  that 
the  principle  of  the  reform  is  entirely 
difiPerent  and  in  a  sense  directly  opposed 
to  the  principle  which  the  "revelations" 
may  be  said  to  embody.  But  this  very 
opposition  makes  the  need  of  a  leader  "as 
a  fulcrum"  fit,  curiously  enough,  into  a 
broad  argument  for  "concentration  for 
efficiency."  The  work  of  the  new  Boston 
Board,  which  will  best  illustrate  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  reform,  can  itself  be 
more  profitably  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
this  broader  argument.  For  the  argu- 
ment puts  a  new  construction  upon  the 
reform,  causing  it  to  appear  no  longer  as 
an  isolated  educational  movement,  but 
as  part  of  a  wide  social  readjustment  de- 
manded by  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  day. 
It  presents,  in  other  words,  a  philosophy 
into  which  the  results  of  the  reform  fit 
like  the  articles  of  a  creed. 

The  philosophy  is  as  simple  as  the  re- 
form, and  as  fundamental.  It  concerns 
itself  merely  with  the  question,  "How 
many  ?"  llie  campaign  demanded  con- 
centration to  the  point  of  one-man  power; 
the  reformers  worked  for  concentration 
to  the  point  of  five-man  power.  Here  is  a 
difference,  apparently,  only  in  degree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  in- 
volved also  a  difference  in  kind.  It  fre- 
quently happens  in  human  affairs  that  a 
difference  between  five  and  one  means 
more  than  a  difference  of  four.  In  this 
case  it  means  a  difference  of  four  pltu 
the  difference  between  the  kind  of  com- 
mand needed  in  a  fight  and  the  kind  of 
command  needed  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs. 

Evidently  the  latter  sort  of  command, 
far  more  than  the  former,  is  characteris- 
tic of  our  day.  Broadly  speaking,  the  age 
is  not  an  age  of  war.  Modem  civilization 
seldom  reproduces  that  stress  of  tribal 
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conflict  which  evolved  the  tyrant.  The 
fear  of  swift  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile 
tribesmen  no  longer  compels  us  to  submit 
to  the  command  of  a  single  military  lead- 
er. Under  milder  penalties,  and  in  those 
few  activities  which  are  the  softer  ana- 
logues of  war,  the  necessity  for  one-man 
power  does  still,  of  course,  exist.  Witness 
our  case  in  point,  the  political  campaign: 
whether  for  reform  or  for  party  power,  its 
success  depends  on  leadership.  Witness 
also  athletics  and  the  sterner  exigencies  of 
railroading  and  of  life  at  sea.  These  ex- 
amples show  our  continued  need  of  com- 
manders in  activities  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  war;  but  such  activities 
cannot  be  called  distinctively  modem. 

Yet  activities  distinctively  modem  do 
demand  a  certain  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. The  **unconcentrated"  representa- 
tive assembly  is  no  more  truly  a  typicalty 
modem  form  of  control  than  is  the  tyrant. 
It  is  tme  that  in  the  long  struggle  for  per- 
sonal liberty  against  the  power  of  kings, 
the  representative  assembly  played  an 
indispensable  part  To  establish  demo- 
cracy and  to  define  its  scope,  the  discus- 
sions of  deliberative  assemblies  were  es- 
sential. That  work  is  likely  to  remain 
uncompleted  for  centuries,  and  the  de- 
liberative assembly,  in  consequence,  for 
centuries  indispensable.  This  argument 
does  not  demand  that  representative  as- 
semblies be  condcnmed  root  and  branch. 
No  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  wherever 
prolonged  deliberation  is  necessary,  the 
large  assembly  will  always  be  the  best 
agent  of  civilization,  —  witness  the  great 
associations  of  scientific  men,  of  meiv 
chants,  and  of  educators.  Nor  are  we 
likely  to  recommend  radical  changes  in 
our  national  government  That  institu- 
tion has  still  before  it  the  great  work  of 
extending  and  defining  democracy.  It  is 
the  heart  of  democracy,  which  beats  as 
strongly  now  as  when  our  body  politic 
was  bom.  We  have  no  desire  to  apply  the 
knife  to  it.  But  the  extremities  are  not 
the  heart.  City  government,  school  gov- 
ernment, church  government,  the  con- 
trol of  public  trusts  and  corporate  affairs 


generally,  do  not  involve  the  functions  of 
the  national  government.  They  do  not 
call  for  the  extension  and  definitioni  of 
democracy  by  means  of  large  representa- 
tion. In  them  small  representation  will 
guard  quite  as  well  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple and  will  serve  much  better  the  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

For  in  these  cases  the  business  in  hand 
is  not  the  establishment  or  the  defense  of 
principles,  but  the  construction  of  practi- 
cal policies;  it  is  literally  business,  not  in 
the  sense  of  detailed  execution,  but  in  the 
sense  of  organization  and  direction.  The 
age  of  discussion  is  meiging  into  an  age 
of  administration,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  social  organism  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
change.  Distinctively  modem  activities 
are  economic  activities,  for  which  the 
large  representative  assembly  is  not  the 
best  agent  Deliberations  upon  questions 
of  policy  must  be  carried  effectively 
and  expeditiously  to  definite  conclusions. 
When  an  assembly  is  forced  by  reason  of 
numbers  to  become  a  debating  society, 
it  cannot  .properly  administer,  even 
under  well-established  principles,  inter- 
ests which  are  imequivocally  practical. 
Such  interests,  when  they  are  public  in- 
terests, demand  more  than  one  head;  it 
is  not  safe,  ordinarily,  to  entrust  them  to 
a  sin^e  man;  but  they  demand  confer- 
ence rather  than  debate,  and  the  limit  of 
conference  is  the  limit  of  conversation  in 
which  every  one  concerned  can  join  with- 
out temptation  to  speechmaking.  Hie 
exact  number,  and  the  manner  of  putting 
that  number  into  office,  will  naturally 
vaiy  with  place  and  circumstances;  but 
the  essential  point  is  the  "conversational 
limit" 

The  Boston  school  reformers  foimd  di- 
rect election  a  necessity,  and  thought  five 
a  good  number.  This  decision  is  easfly 
tested.  With  the  stoiy  of  the  reform  cam- 
paign already  before  us,  we  may  turn  to 
examine  the  effect  of  its  success  in  the 
record  made  since  January,  1906,  by  the 
new  Boston  School  Committee.  This 
record  has  been  mentioned  above  as  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  Such  it  might 
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be,  of  course,  without  proving  that  the 
results  were  due  specifically  to  concen- 
tration. The  personal  integrity  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  board  is  be- 
yond question  a  chief  cause  of  many  hap- 
py effects.  Moreover,  if  it  were  shown 
that  specific  improvements  in  the  Boston 
schoob  were  due  directly  to  the  reduction 
of  school-committee  membership,  irre- 
spective of  persons,  it  would  not  follow 
that  similar  specific  improvements  would 
ensue  upon  reductions  of  other  school 
ounmittees,  of  boards  of  trustees,  of 
boards  of  aldermen,  conunon  coimcils, 
commissions,  and  like  bodies  generaUy. 
Boston  school  business  differs  from  the 
business  ai  other  institutions.  But  if  we 
find  in  the  Boston  schoob  a  number  of 
specific  benefits  due  to  improved  condi- 
tions of  administration,  irrespective  both 
of  perscms  and  of  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fairs in  hand,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  like  improvements  in  the  con- 
ditions of  administrative  action  would 
follow  like  reductions  of  other  adminis- 
trative bodies.  Other  cities  have  an  equal 
chance  to  get  good  men;  other  affairs  de- 
pend equally  upon  the  general  conditions 
of  administrative  action;  concerning  the 
good  deeds  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
therefore,  we  need  but  ask  if  to  any  ex- 
tent they  are  due  to  conditions  inherent 
in  a  conference  of  five,  but  hardly  to  be 
kx^ced  for  in  an  assembly  of  twenty-four. 
One  might  well  ask  in  the  first  place  if 
the  personal  character  of  the  new  board 
is  not  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
board  consists  of  only  five  men.  Of  the 
old  board  of  twenty-four  at  least  a  third 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  entirely  hon- 
est and  efficient  service.  A  school-em- 
ployee once  boasted  that  he  controlled 
nienteen  of  them.  The  present  commit- 
tee, to  a  man,  is  honest,  earnest,  hard- 
wwking,  and  efiSdent.  Members  habitu- 
a%  refuse  even  to  discuss  appointments, 
which  are  now  entirely  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  superintendent,  subject 
ooty  to  confirmation  by  the  board.  It  is 
the  sort  of  board  one  might  hope  the  peo- 
ple would  elect,  but  of  whose  election  one 
VOL.  100- NO.  1 


coidd  never  be  sure.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  eight  of  the  old  conunittee 
came  up  for  election  every  year,  whereas 
of  the  new  committee  the  people  will 
never  be  called  on  to  choose  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  may  we  not  feel  some  assur- 
ance of  continued  good  choice?  When 
the  attention  of  the  voters  is  concentrated 
upon  candidates  for  two  places,  there  ia 
some  likelihood  that  they  wiU  avoid  mis- 
takes; such  a  result  is  more  likely,  at 
least,  in  the  election  of  two  candidates 
than  in  the  election  of  eight.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  two  there  is  no  chance,  either,  for 
selection  by  wards.  The  old  conunittee 
corresponded  in  number  veiy  nearly  to 
the  number  of  Boston  wards,  —  twenty- 
five.  There  was  a  consequent  tendency 
to  the  evib  of  ward  representation,  a  ten- 
dency reproduced  wherever  there  are 
enough  candidates  to  '*go  round  "  among 
the  wards.  Concentration  makes  thb  ten- 
dency inoperative,  except,  perhaps,  in  a 
large  way:  five  members  may  be  profit- 
ably taken  from  five  large  sections  of  a 
city,  thus  securing  difference  in  point  of 
view  without  inviting  ward  politicians  to 
exercise  their  influence.  Concentration, 
besides,  increases  the  chance  of  good 
party  nominations.  In  the  first  election 
under  the  provbions  of  the  Storrow 
Bill,  an  independent  body  caUed  the 
Citizens*  Union  was  able  to  persuade  the 
dominant  parties  to  endorse  good  men 
despite  strong  influences  against  it.  In 
the  second  election  imder  the  new  r^ 
gime,  David  A.  Ellb,  candidate  for 
reelection,  received  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  endorsement,  and 
won  against  Julia  £.  Duff,  a  member  of 
the  old  board,  who  controlled  thousands 
of  votes  and  who  violently  opposed  the 
whole  reform.  When  parties  must  show 
their  hands  in  nomination  for  an  office 
ostensibly  beyond  party  spoibmanship, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  careful  if  they 
find  themselves  imable  to  hide  venal 
henchmen  in  a  crowd  of  nominees.  On 
the  whole  it  b  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  principle  of  concentration  tends  to 
insure  the  election  of  good  men. 
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There  is  a  corollary  to  this  proposition 
io  the  argument  that  a  small  conunittee  is 
less  open  to  graft  than  a  large  one.  The 
question  involved  may  be  purely  hypo- 
tJbetical,  but  discussion  of  it  will  serve  to 
reveal  the  greatest  defect  in  a  large  com- 
mittee system.  There  is  at  least  a  show  of 
reason,  too,  in  the  argument  itself.  Pub- 
licity is  the  greatest  enemy  of  graft,  and 
the  doings  of  one  man  in  five  are  more 
public  than  the  doings  of  five  in  twenty- 
four.  It  is  in  a  system  of  sub-conunittees 
that  graft  finds  its  most  favorable  atmo- 
sphere. The  public  usually  watches  meet- 
ings of  the  whole  board,  most  of  which,  in 
fact,  are  bound  to  be  open;  but  sub-com- 
mittees, adroitly  formed,  usually  meet  in 
executive  session,  unnoticed  of  the  press; 
and  sub-committee  measures  are  rail- 
roaded through  the  meeting  of  the  whole 
board  under  cover  of  misunderstanding. 
This  sort  of  thing  was  repeatedly  charged 
against  the  old  Boston  School  Board, 
with  ample  confirmation  from  the  re- 
cords; against  the  new  board  it  simply 
cannot  be  charged  with  the  slightest 
show  of  truth.  In  any  case,  the  weakness 
of  large  boards  is  that  they  are  bound  to 
break  up  into  sub-committees.  This  is 
true  of  them  whether  they  have  much  to 
do  or  little ;  it  is  not  rush  of  business  that 
causes  it,  but  their  own  weight.  Conse- 
quently the  large  board  is  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  offer  good  cover  for  the  dodgings 
of  the  grafter.  Better,  surely,  not  to  have 
even  the  cover. 

And  while  the  quiet  political  wire- 
puller is  using  the  sub-committee  system 
in  one  way,  the  demagogue  will  use  the 
solenm  assembly  of  the  whole  board  in 
another.  The  meeting  of  a  board  large 
enough  for  speeches  is  too  good  an  op- 
portimity  to  be  lost.  "You  may  go  into 
executive  session  if  you  like,*'  said  one 
member  of  the  old  board,  "but  what  I 
am  going  to  say  has  already  been  given 
to  the  newspapers.**  Better,  surely,  to  ex- 
clude speech-making  from  the  meetings 
of  an  administrative  body. 

But  the  greatest  evil  of  the  large  board 
with  its  sub-committees  lies  in  the  lack  of 


unity  in  its  work.  In  the*mere  matter  of 
unanimity  of  opinion  the  small  board  has 
an  advantage.  Under  the  old  Boston 
Conunittee  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  schools  were  amended  in  one  year 
twenty-three  times,  in  another,  twenty- 
five  times.  Originally  an  excellent  body 
of  rules,  based  on  years  of  experienoe, 
they  finally  became  almost  unintelligible. 
It  was  simply  a  case  of  "too  manj 
cooks.**  The  new  board's  first  business 
was  to  codify  and  revise  the  rules.  The 
old  board  broke  its  conflicting  regula- 
tions right  and  left.  Under  a  consistent 
code  it  is  now  the  invariable  policy  of 
conunitteemen  and  school  officers  alike 
to  insist  on  recognition  of  its  provisions. 

A  still  more  fatal  defect  than  this  of 
conflicting  rules  is  presented  in  what  Mr. 
Storrow  said  in  defending  his  bill:  "[A] 
thing  that  would  soon  strike  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  [old]  school  board  is  the  fact 
that,  although  he  may  be  faithfulty  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  his  five  or  six  sub- 
committees, yet  he  can  never  really  grasp 
the  school  business.  This  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  system;  .  .  .  twenty- 
[one]  other  committees  [are]  grinding  out 
business  and  putting  things  into  opera- 
tion without  any  notice  to  the  board,  oi 
else  rushing  matters  through  the  board 
after  incomplete  explanation.'*  It  is  safe 
to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  new  board  knows  all  that  is 
necessary  about  the  business  properly 
before  that  body.  Nothing  is  put  intc 
operation  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
whole  board,  and  nothing  is  **  rushed 
through.**  There  is  far  more  deliberation 
on  the  new  board  than  there  was  on  the 
old.  It  is  credible  that  there  should  be, 
for  before  five  men  issues  are  hard  to  con- 
fuse. To  convince  a  board  of  five,  with- 
out advantage  of  oratory  and  with  nc 
chance  to  fall  back  on  sub-conunittec 
findings,  is  a  task  which  demands  the  in- 
spiration of  a  good  cause. 

Thus  of  any  small  board  it  may  be 
hoped  that  its  compactness  will  brin| 
unity  of  administration,  with  such  con< 
comitant  benefits  as  harmony  of  rulings 
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tnd  certainty  (d  deliberation.  By  virtue 
of  this  necessary  unity  a  small  board  is 
also  a  more  democratic  body  than  a  large 
board;  its  work,  that  is  to  say,  is  more 
clearly  exposed  to  the  public  view.  So 
diffused  was  the  work  oi  the  old  Boston 
School  Board  that  not  even  the  members 
themselves  could  grasp  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  public.  The  matter  (d  hearings  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  old  board  hearings 
were  private,  sub-committee  affairs. 
O11I7  the  findings  came  to  the  whole 
board  and  the  printed  minutes.  As  late 
as  November,  1905,  the  public  was  ap- 
prised of  a  sub-committee  plot  to  pro- 
tect an  unfit  principal,  the  means  of  pub- 
licity being  the  report  of  a  sturdy  minor- 
ity of  one !  Such  things  are  impossible  on 
the  new  board.  Its  woric  is  done  in  a  sin- 
gle room,  at  known  hours,  and  by  a  sin- 
gte  body.  Whatever  is  tabled,  referred, 
passed,  or  lost  appears,  as  so  disposed  of, 
in  public  minutes.  Hearings  upon  im- 
portant matters,  such  as  corporal  pim- 
idmient  and  coeducation  in  elementary 
schools,  have  been  entirely  public  and 
searching.  And  in  the  printed  minutes  of 
the  meetings  the  eager  citizen  may  find 
a  record  of  consistent  accomplishment 
instead  of  a  tangle  of  minority  and  ma- 
jori^  reports  from  sub-committees. 

Consistent  accomplishment  has  thus  at 
least  some  connection  with  small  mem- 
bership; but  the  coimection  will  become 
more  clearly  inevitable  as  we  consider 
another  aspect  of  that  unity  of  adminis- 
tration which  small  membership  per- 
mits. Small  membership  forces  each 
member  to  see  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  board  in  their  just  proportions  and 
in  their  complete  inter-relations.  Sharing 
responsibility  to  the  whole  public  for 
vork  of  the  board,  no  member  of  it  can 
forget  his  duty  to  the  city  in  his  desire  to 
fa?or  a  district.  In  the  old  Boston  School 
Board  there  were  nine  district  sub-com- 
mittees; in  the  new  board  there  are  none. 
Thou^  the  members  of  the  new  board 
1^  m  different  parts  of  the  city,  they  are 
<^iar^  with  no  responsibility  for  their 
respective  sections;  as  they  are  members 


of  no  body  but  the  main  body,  their  juris- 
diction covers  the  whole  city.  Thus 
"geographical"  favoritism  has  no  formal 
sanction.  More  important  still,  each 
member  must  see  the  work  of  the  board 
as  a  whole.  He  must  measure  his  duty  to 
the  children  by  his  duty  to  the  teachers, 
and  both  by  his  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  school  finances.  His  view  of  the  situa- 
tion must  be  as  complete  as  his  responsi- 
bility; he  has  no  subhconunittee  labors  to 
excuse  him  from  seeing  the  whole  circle 
of  affairs.  One  striking  result  of  this  com- 
pleteness of  view  has  already  appeared  in 
the  work  of  the  new  board.  The  old 
board,  harried  by  the  recommendations 
of  seventeen  standing  committees  and 
nine  division  committees,  so  far  exceeded 
its  appropriation  for  1905,  that  Boston 
teachers  had  to  go  without  their  Decem- 
ber salaries.  Mr.  Storrow,  repljring  to 
charges  against  the  new  board  by  Mrs. 
Duff,  wrote  as  follows:  **This  board  has 
not  felt  justified  in  appointing  teachers 
to  positions  for  which  it  did  not  have  the 
fimds  to  pay  the  salaries;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  this  year  no  teachers  will  be 
faced  by  a  bankrupt  school  committee, 
imable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Christ- 
mas month."  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
better  element  of  the  old  committee 
might  have  prevented  so  miserable  a  fi- 
asco, had  not  confusion  of  powers  and 
duties,  inherent  in  a  sub-committee  sys- 
tem, kept  the  matter  from  appearing  in 
a  clear  light.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
five  of  the  least  worthy  of  the  old  com- 
mittee-men, had  they  been  charged  with 
complete  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
their  board,  might  have  succeeded  in 
conducting  at  least  a  more  respectable  re- 
treat. Unquestionably  the  mere  matter  of 
numbers  had  something  to  do  with  the 
mistake.  It  is  probable  that  the  members 
of  a  large  board  can  never  secure  so  just 
and  so  complete  a  view  of  the  business 
before  their  body,  as  is  forced  upon  the 
members  of  a  board  of  five. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of 
the  small  Boston  School  Committee,  of  the 
thorough  imderstanding,  by  each  mem- 
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ber,  of  the  duties  before  the  board.  The 
old  board  spent  hours  on  minor  matters, 
the  new  board  goes  to  the  heart  of  things. 
Under  excellent  professional  advioe  it 
has  begun  constructive  work  at  exactly 
the  points  where  reform  is  most  needed. 
American  schools  stand  most  in  need  of 
better  teachers  and  of  smaller  classes. 
Thanks  to  the  new  board,  Boston  is  in 
the  way  of  securing  both.  A  merit  sys- 
tem of  appointment,  and  changes  in  the 
requirements  for  certificates  to  teach, 
wiU  go  far  towards  securing  better  teach- 
ers for  entrance  into  the  service.  A  super- 
visor of  substitutes,  to  help  raw  teachers 
in  their  work;  a  system  of  requirements 
for  promotion,  in  the  way  of  professional 
and  academic  study  and  successful 
teaching;  and  a  liberal  system  of  leave 
of  absence  on  half-pay,  for  purposes  of 
study  and  travel,  —  all  these,  the  work  of 
the  new  board,  tend  to  keep  good  teach- 
ers in  the  service  and  to  increase  their 
powers  for  good  work.  A  school  appro- 
priation based  on  the  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  prevents  much  advance  to- 
wards higher  salaries  and  smaller  classes, 
but  every  possible  shift  in  this  direction 
has  been  tried.  Reorganization  of  the 
business  department  and  stringent  eco- 
nomy in  materiab  have  been  made  to 
yield  something  for  increased  salaries  and 
smaller  quotas  of  pupils.  Thus  the  board 
has  seized  unerringly  upon  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  improving  the  schools, 
and  has  subordinated  other  means  in 
an  effort  to  increase  its  efficiency.  Much 
work  has  been  done  besides,  but  none 
that  shows  so  well  the  insight  of  the 
committee  into  its  own  problem.  Per- 
haps a  committee  of  twenty-four  might 
have  done  as  well;  but  the  old  board 
never  did.  At  least  it  is  possible  that  for 
other  institutions,  in  Boston  and  out,  a 
reduction  of  the  governing  body  might 
produce  simUar  effectiveness  of  admin- 
istration. When  a  few  men  share  the  full 
responsibility  for  certain  public  affairs 
their  grasp  of  them  is  likely  to  be  sure 
and  firm. 
There  remains  one  further  advantage 


of  the  small  board:  it  must  leave  the  exe- 
cution of  its  policies  to  paid  ofiicia]  ex- 
perts. This  result  is  hardly  less  import- 
ant than  the  administrative  unity  just 
insisted  on,  and  b  in  effect  more  strildng 
because  more  concrete.  There  used  to  be 
an  American  notion  that  citizenship  in 
the  United  States  was  sufficient  training 
for  any  public  duty  whatever.  Happity, 
the  notion  is  passing.  Perhaps  the  sdiools 
will  be  the  last  institution  to  be  free  from 
its  effects,  because  every  American  seems 
to  be  bom  with  the  notion  that  an  educa- 
tional hobby  is  meant  for  riding  and  that 
the  best  place  for  riding  it  is  the  public 
school.  Personal  interference  with  the 
running  of  the  schools  is  still  the  usual 
school-committee-man's  conception  of  his 
duty.  But  such  a  conception  is  surely 
wrong.  School-committee  duties  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  word  "administra- 
tion." Now  **to  administer  the  law  is  to 
declare  it  or  apply  it;  to  execute  the  law 
is  to  put  it  in  force."  In  part  legislative 
and  in  part  judicial  seems  to  be  the 
proper  complexion  of  school-committee 
f imctions.  Such  also  are  the  functions  of 
most  boards  of  control.  These  boards 
represent  the  public  in  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  an  institution;  and  the  public  is 
wiUing  to  pay  professionally  trained  ex- 
perts to  advise  the  board  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  institution  and  to  cany  out  the 
policies  inaugurated  imder  such  advice. 
The  board  cannot  itself  execute  its  pol- 
icies, nor  ought  it  to  act  without  profes- 
sional advice  upon  technical  matters. 
Specialists  are  not  lacking:  in  hospitals 
there  are  doctors  and  nurses;  in  libraries, 
trained  librarians;  in  city  governments, 
police,  firemen,  accoimtants,  engineers, 
coimsel;  in  charitable  institutions,  the 
modem  trained  charity-worker;  and  in 
schools,  the  teacher  and  supervisor. 
These  experts  should  know  their  work 
and  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  immo- 
lested. 

Interference,  however,  b  a  great  temp- 
tation to  the  member  of  a  large  board, 
particularly  if  the  precedent  of  non-in- 
ference  has  never  been  firmly  established. 
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CoDoentration  usually  does  establish  it. 
A  large  committee  divides  its  work,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  specialist  of  eveiy  member 
aiid  increasing  the  temptation  to  inter- 
fere. A  small  committee  retains  its  gen- 
eral character  and  gets  so  forcible  an  im- 
pression of  its  general  duties  that  it  has 
DO  time  to  play  specialist.  Accordingly, 
ve  find  a  marked  difference  on  this  point 
between  the  old  Boston  School  Board 
and  the  new.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  board  was  to  define  clearly  the  du- 
ties and  powers  of  its  school  officers.  The 
position  of  supervisor  was  dignified  by 
bcreased  salaiy  and  a  six-year  term  of 
office,  secured  by  legislation.  The  ap- 
pointing power,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  board,  was  more  firmly  fixed 
in  the  superintendent.  In  the  old  days 
members  used  to  interfere  by  personal 
order  with  the  working  of  the  sdiools,  in 
order  to  make  places  for  applicants.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Boston  Normal  School 
was  secured  by  personal  influence.  Now- 
adays, persons  who  cannot  get  rid  of  old 
habits  go  to  members  in  the  hope  of 
getting  positions  or  admissions  —  and 
are  referred  to  the  superintendent,  with 
the  surprising  information  that  he  will 
act  under  the  rules.  In  the  old  days, 
bad  boys  with  "important"  fathers  tri- 
umphed over  teachers,  supervisors,  and 


superintendent,  by  "going  higher  up." 
Nowadays  they  go  up  only  to  find  that 
short  cuts  do  not  count  and  that  regular- 
ly constituted  authority  is  to  be  upheld. 
Transfers  of  pupils  to  create  a  new  class 
or  secure  a  new  building  in  one  district 
used  to  leave  another  with  empty  seats 
which  cost  the  city  thousands  of  dollars. 
Members  of  district  committees  grew  so 
careless  as  to  grant  transfers  verbally. 
Now  transfers  are  made  only  upon  the 
signature  of  assistant-superintendents. 
Concentration  has  helped  the  board  to 
rely  on  its  experts  and  on  its  rules. 

Woidd  it  not  help  other  boards  to  do 
the  same  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  reduction 
of  large  boards  to  smaller  membership 
some  guarantee  of  better  general  char- 
acter, of  less  politics,  of  more  consistent 
and  more  effective  administration,  and, 
finally,  of  this  wholesome  reliance  on 
official  specialists?  Boston  has  experi- 
enced these  effects  in  her  school  system. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Economic 
Club  last  January,  G.  K.  Turner  of  New 
York  told  what  concentration  had  done 
for  the  city  govenunent  of  Galveston. 
It  took  a  flood  to  bring  Galveston  to  it; 
may  something  less  costly  force  other 
cities  to  adopt  the  "saving  principle.*' 
May  a  true  reformer  arise  for  every 
board  of  twenty-four! 
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Naomi  Staples,  nearer  sixty  than 
fifty,  strong,  erect  and  quiet,  sat  oppo- 
site Judge  Warren  in  his  law  office  and 
listened  to  the  demolition  of  the  familiar 
past  which  had  been  her  life,  and  which 
had  seemed  as  unassailable  as  her  own 
identity. 

"I  blame  David  very  much,"  the 
judge  said  at  last,  with  the  exasperated 
desire  to  hold  someone  responsible  for 
any  tangle,  which  is  an  unconscious  testi- 
mony to  our  faith  in  the  essential  justice 
of  the  imiverse.  ''He  shoidd  have  got  a 
divorce  when  Lucinda  ran  away.  Cer- 
tainly he  should  have  had  a  divorce  re- 
corded before  he  married  you.'* 

"But  he  thought  she  was  dead,  you 
know,"  Naomi  said.  She  spoke  in  an  ab- 
sent fashion,  as  though  her  mind  were 
far  away  from  her  words.  "A  divorce 
would  have  seemed  crazy." 

"He  shoidd  have  investigated.  It  was 
too  serious  a  matter  to  take  chances  on. 
Good  heavens,  David  should  have  real- 
ized what  it  might  mean  to  you!  I  blame 
him  veiy  much." 

"Then  /  don't,"  she  said,  arousing 
herself  from  her  half-attentive  abstrac- 
tion. "David  wasn't  one  to  take  thought. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I.  If  anyone 
should  have  thought  of  it,  I  shoidd.  I  al- 
ways had  to  remind  him  about  things, 
from  paying  the  taxes  to  calling  on  the 
minister.  But  I  don't  see  as  either  of  us 
was  much  to  blame.  Lucinda  had  left 
him  four  years  before,  and  it  was  com- 
mon talk  that  she  was  dead.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  us  to  think  so;  but  for  all  that 
Lucinda  was  always  flighty,  she  wasn't 
tricky.  I  don't  believe  she  would  ever 
have  thought  of  coming  back  to  stir 
things  up  if  that  sharp  lawyer  Dodge 
hadn't  got  hold  of  her,— I  '11  say  that 
for  her." 


Judge  Warren  turned  the  pages  of  a 
legal  digest  impatiently.  He  had  no  need 
to  consult  the  authorities  further,  but  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  avert  his  eyes  from 
the  uncrowned  woman  who  so  quietly 
discussed  her  own  sentence. 

"It 's  hard  on  you,"  he  muttered. 

Naomi  understood  the  implication  of 
^rmpathy  for  an  inexpressible  humilia- 
tion, and  the  lightening  of  her  face  was 
almost  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  matters  much,* 
she  said. 

"You  don't?"  Astonishment  made 
the  judge  stare.  "Why,  I  thought  a 
woman" — 

Naomi  lifted  her  head  ever  so  slightly. 

"I  was  David's  wife  in  the  sight  <rf 
Grod  and  men  for  over  thirty  years.  That 
stands." 

"But  legaUy— " 

She  smiled,  and  spoke  with  the  gentle 
patience  of  a  mature  mind  helping  a 
child  to  comprehend. 

"Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  a  day 
last  Saturday  was  ?  It  was  a  golden  day, 
beautiful  enough  in  the  morning  to  make 
your  heart  ache.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
up  to  David's  grave  and  planted  bulbs 
that  will  come  up  in  white  and  yellow 
and  crimson  flowers  before  the  snoi^  is 
gone  next  spring.  In  the  evening,  this 
man  Dodge,  who  says  he  is  Lucinda's 
lawyer,  came  to  the  house  to  say  that 
Lucinda  had  come  back  to  claim  ^v^hal 
belonged  to  her.  That  was  last  Saturday, 
August  31.  Now  if  the  printer  that  made 
that  calendar  you  have  hanging  there  on 
the  wall  had  made  a  mistake  and  g^vei] 
August  thirty  days  instead  of  thirty-one, 
and  left  that  Saturday  out,  would  it  d^ 
away  with  the  day  that  I  know  I  live^ 
through  ?  Don't  you  see  that  it  *s  th^ 
same  way  with  this?    There  may   be  i 
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misprint  about  the  record,  but  David  and 
I  know  that  I  am  his  wife, —  not  only 
was,  but  am,** 

Tbe  lawyer  smote  his  open  book  with 
his  clenched  hand.  "By  God,  I  believe 
you  are  right." 

"And  I  'm  not  worrying  about  the  chil- 
dren, either,"  Naomi  went  on,  thought- 
fully. "It  would  be  different  if  tiiey 
were  school-children  among  school-chil- 
dren. You  see  I  've  had  all  week  to 
tiiink  it  out.  Now  they  are  both  grown 
and  married,  and  well  married,  and  this 
tsJk  in  Warrenvak  can't  touch  them  very 
dose.  No,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  want 
jou  to  tell  me  the  law  of.  That 's  the 
property. 

Judge  Warren  nodded  his  head  respect- 
fully. It  was  entirely  contrary  to  femi- 
nine precedent  as  he  imderstood  it,  that 
a  woman  suddenly  robbed  of  her  "mar- 
riage lines  "  should  take  things  in  this  un- 
emotional and  practical  way;  but  no  one 
eYer  treated  Naomi  Staples  otherwise 
than  with  respect  when  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tiofi  of  handling  property. 

"  Jost  what  have  I  a  right  to  claim  ?" 

"Well,—  not  much,  I  *m  afraid." 

"My  clothes?" 

"Yes,  and  jewelry  and  personal  ef- 
fects." 

"Jewelry!"  She  laughed  with  quick 
derision.  "I  haven't  been  much  given  to 
that  I  have  the  watch  David  gave  me 
before  we  were  married,  and  my  wedding 
rii^,"  —  she  held  the  word  steadfastly 
and  the  judge  did  not  fail  her  by  the 
quirer  of  an  eyelid,  —  **  and  some  trin- 
kets the  chOdren  have  given  me  at 
Giristmas  and  birthdays.  Those  are 
mxne?" 

"I  'd  like  to  see  any  court  that  would 
let  Dodge  touch  them." 

"I  'm  not  going  to  give  him  a  chance. 
You  can  tell  me  the  law  as  well  as  the 
eourt  can,  and  that  is  all  I  want  at  this 
tiine.  When  I  know  just  where  I  stand 
I H  know  what  to  do.  The  money  in  the 
bank,— how  about  that?" 

"If  David  had  made  a  will,  as  I  often 
UAi  him  to,  it  would  be  different.     I 


would  have  something  to  fight  on,  then. 
But  as  he  left  it  to  the  law  to  distribute 
his  property,  the  court  will  have  to  order 
the  money  paid  over  to  his — " 

"To  Lucinda,"  she  cut  in.  "I  sup- 
posed that  woidd  be  the  way,  but  I 
thought  I  'd  ask  on  the  chance  that  the 
children  might  have  a  claim." 

"Not  in  this  state.  You  see,  the  law 
doesn't  recognize  the  existence  of  chil- 
dren bom,"  —  he  stammered,  —  "of 
either  the  children  or  yourself.  It  sim- 
ply proceeds  as  though  you  were  not." 

"Well,  for  that  matter,  there  isn't  so 
very  much  money  in  the  bank  just  now," 
she  said,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
her  eye.  "I  had  to  draw  on  that  when 
David  was  sick;  and  I  'm  glad  I  spent  so 
much  on  his  funeral, —  solid  silver  the 
handles  were,  and  everything  to  match. 
I  heard  people  thought  it  was  extrava- 
gant, but  I  guess  it  was  Providence. 
Dodge  won't  get  his  hands  on  that,  any- 
how. That  settles  about  everything  ex- 
cept" —  and  for  the  first  time  she  had 
to  make  an  effort  to  keep  her  yoice 
steady  —  "except  HiUtop  Farm  and  the 
house.  I  suppose  I  haven't  any  claim  on 
them?" 

He  shook  his  head  without  looking  at 
her.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  in 
the  room. 

"Do  you  remember  what  HiUtop 
Farm  looked  like  when  I  married  David 
Staples?"  she  asked  curiously. 

The  old  judge  pushed  his  chair  back 
and  walked  across  the  room,  to  ease  his 
nervousness  by  action. 

"Of  course  I  remember,"  he  said,  ex- 
plosively. "There  isn't  a  man  or  woman 
of  our  age  in  Warrenvale  who  doesn't  re- 
member how  you  took  hold  of  that  stony, 
unprofitable,  twenty-acre  patch  of  waste 
ground  and  turned  it  into  a  gold  mine. 
No  one  here  had  ever  thought  of  raising 
asparagus  for  the  city  markets.  It  was 
genius, — the  same  sort  of  genius  that  has 
made  men  famous." 

Naomi's  deep  eyes  deepened.  She 
knew  that  she  had  achieved.  Life,  love, 
and  death,  are  the  common  heritage  of 
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the  race,  but  not  to  all  is  given  the  power 
of  creation.  Through  the  long,  hard  years 
there  had  been  daily  joy  for  her  in  that 
knowledge,  and  the  joy  could  not  die  on 
the  moment,  though  the  fruit  of  her 
toil  was  to  be  torn  from  her  and  cast  in 
the  dust. 

"It  was  a  great  thing  you  did/*  the 
judge  continued,  warming  to  his  sub- 
ject. "You  took  David  when  he  was 
broken-spirited,  discouraged,  hopeless, 
and  you  made  a  man  of  him.  You  took 
his  poverty-stricken  little  farm,  and 
turned  it  into  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden. 
You  took  his  dilapidated  little  four-room 
house,  and  turned  it  into  a  place  that  all 
Warrenvale  is  proud  of.  There  isn't  a 
prettier  home  in  the  town." 

Naomi's  lip  quivered  for  a  moment, 
but  it  was  rather  with  scorn  than  with 
weakness.  "And  now  you  say  that  the 
law  will  take  it  from  me, —  the  law, 
which  is  supposed  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man?" 

"I  said  it  was  hard  on  you,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"It  is  n't  that, — I  can  stand  things.  I 
am  not  one  to  whimper.  But  it  is  not 
right.  It  is  not  just.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
the  law?" 

"The  law  has  to  go  by  rules,"  the  un- 
comfortable judge  made  answer.  "It  has 
to — strike  an  average.  It  does  n't  claim 
to  do  ideal  justice.  It  sometimes  even 
does  a  wrong  in  a  particular  case,  to  pre- 
vent an  uncertainty  which  would  lead  to 
a  more  widespread  wrong.  Nobody  could 
deal  in  property,  for  instance,  unless  the 
ownership  went  by  established  rules." 

"It  is  n't  just  property,"  said  Naomi, 
slowly.  "Not  to  me.  To  her  it  is,  I  sup- 
pose. I  would  n't  mind  if  it  were  just 
wood  and  mortar  worth  so  many  thous- 
and dollars.  But  it  is  home  to  me, —  and 
more.  It  was  home  at  a  time  when 
things  meant  to  me  what  they  never  can 
again.  It  is  alive  with  memories.  And  in 
a  queer  kind  of  a  way,  it  is  n't  just 
memories.  The  things  I  hoped  for  are 
alive  in  the  house  to  me.  It  is  —  every- 
thing." 


"But  all  that  is  beyond  the  jurisdictioi 
of  any  court,"  the  judge  said  gravely. 

Naomi  searched  his  face,  and  the  sti 
fled  pain  in  her  eyes  was  more  tragic  thai 
any  cry.  For  a  long  moment  she  seemec 
to  be  weighing  the  world  for  which  U 
stood  in  the  balance  of  her  own  mind 
Then  her  look  fell,  and  the  lines  of  het 
face  hardened. 

"So,  after  all,  I  must  depend  on  my 
self,"  she  said,  slowly.  "WeU,  I*v( 
fought  my  fights  alone  before  this.  I  ha^ 
to  mortgage  the  farm,  you  remembel 
to  build  the  house,  and  many  peopi 
thought  it  was  craay,  and  made  a  mod 
of  me.  But  I  could  n't  bear  that  the  child 
len  should  have  that  other  place  to  re 
member  among  their  first  impressions,  i 
had  to  start  them  right.  I  wanted  theij 
to  look  back  always  to  a  beautiful  child 
hood.  And  so  they  do,  now.  HiDto| 
Farm  will  always  be  to  them  the  mos 
beautiful  memory  in  the  world." 

"And  quite  right,  too.  I  suppose,"  h 
added,  with  rather  too  obvious  an  inten 
to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  ** 
suppose  you  will  be  going  on  now  t 
make  your  home  with  either  Tom  c 
Patty." 

"Yes."  She  pulled  herself  togethei 
and  dropped  the  trap-door  upon  hi 
emotion.  "They  have  both  wanted  m 
to  come,  ever  since  their  father  diei 
but  I  kept  putting  them  off.  But  noi 
I  'm  going.  I  don't  think  Warrenval 
and  I  will  have  much  to  do  with  eac 
other  after  this.  I  'm  going  this  evei 
ing." 

"You  don't  need  to  hurry.  Dodg 
has  n't  got  his  decree  yet." 

"But  you  say  he  will  get  it,  and  that 
all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  shall  go  rigt 
home  and  pack  up  my  belongings,-^ 
clothes  and  jewelry  and  personal  pre) 
ents,  you  said,  —  and  then  I  Tl  turn  th 
keys  over  to  you  for  Lucinda,  and  tali 
the  east-bound  train  at  eight  o'clock.  D 
the  way," — and  she  reached  for  1m 
handsome  Boston  bag, — "will  you  bea 
witness  that  I  did  n't  use  any  money 
had  n't  a  legal  right  to  for  my  ticket 
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Tom  sent  me  this  check  last  week,  so  I 
should  n*t  have  any  excuse  for  putting  ofF 
my  visit  longer.  It  just  comes  in  handy. 
Wfll you  cash  it?" 

Hm?  Judge  handed  her  ten  dean  ten- 
doUar  bills  in  exchange,  with  obvious  re- 
lief. He  had,  indeed,  been  silently  cogi- 
tating for  the  last  half  hour  on  the  ways 
and  means  for  supplying  his  suddeidy 
impoverished  but  most  independent  cli- 
ent with  money  for  current  expenses. 
"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  ?" 
"No,  thank  you.  I  'm  used  to  looking 
out  for  myself,  you  know.  Good-bye, 
Judge." 

"Surely  not  good-bye  for  good,  Na- 
omi?" 
"Most  likely." 

They  had  been  school-children  to- 
gether fifty  years  before,  and  had  lived 
their  lives  out  in  village  intimacy.  The 
judge's  voice  was  unrecognizably  husky 
when  be  pressed  her  hand  and  muttered, 
"Good-bye,  Naomi.  God  bless  you ! " 
But  there  was  no  dimming  of  Naomi 
SUples*s  dear  eye.  She  nodded  quietly 
and  walked  out  into  the  street  with  her 
own  firm  and  light  step. 

People  turned  to  look  after  her  as  she 
went  from  place  to  place,  for  there  was  no 
(wie  in  Warrenvaie  who  did  not  know 
that  Lucinda  Staples  had  come  back,  af- 
ter thirty-five  years  of  absence,  to  lay 
claim  to  her  husband's  now  valuable  es- 
tate. There  had  been  hardly  any  other 
subject  deenoed  worthy  of  discussion 
since  the  man  Dodge,  who  represented 
himself  as  Lucinda's  lawyer,  had  ap- 
peared with  her  on  the  scene  a  week  ago. 
The  legal  and  social  aspects  of  the  case 
were  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  that  any 
boy  in  the  street  could  have  explained 
lU  the  technicalities  to  the  court.  There 
was  no  question  of  disputable  identity 
to  complicate  matters.  Lucinda  Staples, 
now  worn  and  dingy  and  hardly  used, 
was  still,  unquestionably,  the  Lucinda 
who,  wearying  after  a  dull  year  on  Hill- 
top Farm,  had  given  Warrenvaie  its  one 
sensation  in  a  generation  by  running 
tway  from  home  to  join  a  wandering 


opera  company.  Her  return  had  been 
an  equal  sensation.  She  was  David  Sta- 
ples's  widow,  —  she,  and  not  the  long- 
respected  Naomi.  And  the  provincial 
moralists  were  greatly  perplexed. 

But  no  one  spoke  of  these  matters  to 
Naomi  as  she  went  from  place  to  place 
that  morning.  There  was  something 
In  her  abstraction  that  forbade  even  a 
wordless  expression  of  sympathy.  She 
paid  all  her  outstanding  bills,  seciued 
her  ticket  and  railway  berth,  and  ar- 
ranged with  Jim  Stinson,  the  local  ex- 
press agent  and  general  utility  man,  to 
come  to  Hilltop  Farm  for  her  trunk  at 
six  o'clock.  Tiien,  with  the  slate  clear, 
she  went  to  the  livery  stable  where  she 
had  left  her  horse  and  buggy,  and  started 
on  the  two-mile  drive  that  lay  between 
the  viUage  and  her  home. 

Every  step  of  the  way  was  familiar.  As 
she  drove  slowly  up  the  winding  countiy 
road,  she  knew  just  when  to  look  for 
this  and  that  especial  vista.  She  looked 
intently,  deeply*  registering  each  scene 
upon  her  visual  memory;  but  again  and 
always  her  look  came  back  to  the  goal  of 
her  journey,  where  a  white  house  gleamed 
out  against  the  green  background  of  the 
higher  hill, —  the  white  house  which  had 
been  the  dream  of  her  early  ambitions, 
the  pride  and  joy  and  satisfaction  of  her 
maturer  life.  When  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  it  she  knew  just  where  it  would  reap- 
pear, nearer  and  more  clearly  detailed. 
The  colonial  columns  at  the  front  thrilled 
her  again  as  they  had  in  the  first  days  of 
her  possession,  and  as  they  had  never 
failed  to  thrill  her  on  every  return  to  her 
home.  The  windows  that  overlooked  the 
valley  were  intelligent  to  her  eyes.  The 
air  of  substantial  comfort,  of  dignity  and 
prosperity,  about  the  place,  greeted  her 
like  a  presence.  She  looked  at  her  crea- 
tion with  the  same  high  look  that  had 
awed  the  villagers,  and  the  place  looked 
back  at  its  creator  with  conscious  re- 
sponse. 

She  put  away  the  horse  and  took  a 
scrutinizing  survey  of  the  bam  and  the 
garden.  Every  part  of  it  was  as  familiar 
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as  the  lines  of  her  own  hand.  But  she  did 
not  linger  here.  There  was  much  to  be 
done  inside. 

It  was  time  for  her  limcheon,  and  with 
a  thoughtful  glance  at  the  clock  she  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work  she  had  planned 
for  herself  for  the  afternoon.  First,  she 
set  the  table  for  her  meal, —  the  last  she 
would  eat  in  this  house.  This  was  no 
mere  midday  consumption  of  food,  to  be 
dispatched  in  the  summary  fashion  of 
womankind.  It  was  a  fimction,  a  memo- 
rial service,  in  which  she  was  to  take 
part,  and  she  proceeded  with  the  care 
befitting  the  performance  of  a  ritual.  Her 
finest  damask  she  laid  on  the  table, 
with  the  best  china  and  silver,  and  the 
embroidered  centre-piece  which  she  had 
always  reserved  for  her  most  apprecia- 
tive "company."  She  went  to  the  garden 
for  a  spray  of  trailing  nasturtium,  and 
arranged  it  gracefully  in  an  old  silver 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Then  she 
brought  out  bread  and  butter  and  her 
best  jelly.  She  was  not  particularly  fond 
of  sweets,  and  seldom  cared  to  taste  her 
own  jeUies;  but  this  special  kind  had 
taken  the  prize  at  the  state  fair,  and  it  was 
entitled  to  this  formal  recognition.  The 
white  breast  of  a  cold  roast  chicken,  with 
sweet  pickles  from  her  choicest  lot,  and 
tea  and  cake,  completed  the  repast.  Her 
critical  eye  viewed  the  table  with  quiet 
satisfaction.  It  was  quite  as  nice  as  any 
table  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was  worthy 
of  even  this  occasion. 

She  ate  with  deliberation  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  then  restored  everything  to 
immaculate  order.  The  ceremony  was 
complete. 

Then  she  went  to  the  attic  for  a  trunk, 
for  she  must  begin  her  packing.  All  here 
was  in  the  perfect  order  that  rejoiced  her 
housewifely  soul.  A  row  of  little  blue  and 
white  bags  hung  from  the  ceiling,  each 
labeled  to  show  at  a  glance  the  variety 
of  household  supply  which  it  carried  in 
reserve.  The  window  to  the  east,  where 
the  rain  was  apt  to  come  in  during  a 
storm,  was  open.  She  carefully  closed  it. 
On  the  north  side  was  a  row  of  trunks. 


and  Naomi  ran  her  eye  over  them  with  a 
flicker  of  disdainful  amusement.  David 
had  always  bought  the  trunks  as  house- 
hold necessities, —  would  Judge  Warren 
think  she  had  a  right  to  take  one  away 
with  her?  That  big  trunk  which  they 
called  Tom's, —  well  that  was  Tom's, 
come  to  think.  His  father  had  bought  it 
for  him  when  he  went  to  college,  and  it 
had  grown  too  shabby  in  those  four  yean 
for  him  to  countenance  when  he  went 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune 
afterwards.  Yes,  that  one  definitely  was 
Tom's,  not  David's,  and  if  Tom's,  then 
no  one  could  gainsay  her  ri^t  to  use  it. 
She  thumped  it  down  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  front  hall,  with  a  triumphant 
sense  of  having  scored  one  against  the 
law. 

It  was  not  difficidt  to  gather  the  per- 
sonal belongings  which  Judge  Warren 
said  she  had  a  right  to.  She  knew  the  ge- 
nealogy and  coUateral  relations  of  every 
article  in  the  house,  and  she  collected, 
with  expedition  and  yet  with  that  same 
air  of  disdainful  care,  the  books,  pic- 
tures, and  trinkets  which  had  been  the 
tallies  of  the  passing  holidays  for  thirty 
years.  Some  were  absurd  and  pathetic, 
evidences  of  the  children's  unhampered 
choice  in  their  first  eager  bargainings; 
some  absurd  and  magnificent,  David's 
taste  having  run  to  peacock-feather  fans 
and  carved  teak.  She  packed  them  care- 
fully among  her  dresses,  with  a  passion- 
ate sense  of  rescue  for  each  piece  saved. 

The  trunk  packed  and  corded  and 
ready  for  Jim  Stinson  when  he  came, 
Naomi  glanced  at  the  clock  again.  She 
still  had  an  hour  left  for  the  task  she  had 
had  in  her  mind  from  the  beginning, — 
the  ceremonial  review  and  farewell  to  the 
house.  Before  she  departed  forever  from 
the  spot  which  meant  so  much  to  her,  she 
must  gather  up  and  fix  in  that  izmer 
treasure-house  of  memory  which  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Law  every  look  and 
aspect  of  the  House.  Something  her 
heart  must  have  to  rest  upon  in  all  these 
years  to  come.  The  smouldering  bitter- 
ness died  in  her  sad  eyes,  and  with  every 
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facol^  Bensitive  toTthe  significance  of  the 
hour,  she  moved  slowly  from  one  room  to 
another,  tasting  the  special  quality  of 
each  with  delicate   perception.      This 
hont  bedroom*  facing  the  west,  had 
been  her  own  since  the  house  was  huilt, 
and  its  glory  had  always  heen  the  flood  of 
simaet  light  that  held  the  day  fast,  long 
after  shadows  had  filled  the  valley  helow. 
She  snapped  the  window  shades  to  their 
hi^^best,  letting  the  light  fill  the  room  and 
fan  tn  a  shower  of  radiance  across  the 
things  she  so  familiarly  knew.  The  room 
iiad  been  furnished  with  little  besides 
sunshine  and  invisible  hopes  for  the  first 
few  years;  but  as  the  crops  prospered 
under  her  care,  real  furniture  had  been 
added,  each  piece  a  treasure,  carefully 
selected,  planned  for,  lived  with.    That 
Bnim  photograph  of  a  Corot  had  meant 
t  winter's  study  of  the  art-dealers*  cat- 
alogues.    She  lingered  before  it  with  a 
moment  of  rebellion.     Not  to  rescue 
what  David  had  so  loved  seemed  hard 
to  the  point  of  cruelty;  but  she  had  de- 
tennined  to  abide  —  oh,  strictly!  —  by 
Judge  Warren's  opinion,  and  by  his  jud^ 
ment  she  had  no  ri^t  to  anything  she 
had  herself  bought  with  David's  money. 
Her  lip  curled  at  the  thought  that  Lu- 
cinda  had  a  better  right;  but  the  scorn 
died  in  a  moment.    She  could  afford  to 
forget  her  —  now.     The  still  sunshine 
in  the  picture  had  leaped  into  palpitating 
life  under  the  kindred  touch  of  the  west- 
^  glow  from  the  window,  till  all  the 
nnm  seemed  to  be  joyously  alive.    She 
dosed  the  door  softly,  as  though  she  were 
shutting  in  something  that  must  not  be 
disturbed. 

This  room  under  the  eaves  was  Tom's 
^anddean  to  bareness  it  was,  as  he  had 
ahnys  loved  to  have  it.  The  iron  cot  and 
the  military  camp-outfit  had  been  his 
ovndioice.  How  they  always  understood 
«ach  other,  they  two!  The  room  was 
thronged  with  memories  of  the  curly- 
^*aded  boy,  the  eager  youth,  the  strong 
man  who  was  now  waiting  for  her  in  the 
^  cify.  Tlie  man  belonged  to  many. 
The  boy  had   been  hers  alone.      She 


crossed  the  room  to  shake  out  the  folds 
of  the  college  banners  that  drooped 
against  the  wall,  and  as  she  came  back 
she  let  her  hand  linger  on  the  white  pil- 
low of  the  cot.  Almost  it  seemed  as 
though  a  curly  head  might  turn  under 
her  light  pressiu^,  and  Tom's  funny 
voice  —   She  went  out  quickly. 

This  was  Patty's  pretty  room.  That 
wide  ledge  imder  the  window  was  where 
the  child  had  been  in  the  habit  of  curl- 
ing up  with  her  fairy  tales  in  those  far- 
away years  — those  everlastingly  near-by 
years  —  when  the  adventiu^s  of  Cinder- 
ella were  the  events  of  the  day.  Here  she 
had  stood  while  Naomi's  fingers  fastened 
her  bridal  wreath,  and  here,  after  the 
ceremony  in  the  flower-decked  parlor 
below,  she  had  flung  a  sobbing  farewell 
to  her  old  room  with  its  girlhood  mem- 
ories. Now  Naomi  kissed  her  hand  to 
the  room.  She  did  not  weep.  There  was 
only  a  steady  tenderness  of  farewell  in 
her  look,  as  there  had  been  when  she 
kissed  Patty  to  self-control  and  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  her  perplexed  young 
husband. 

Here,  down  the  stairs,  Patty  had  come 
in  those  trailing  white  robes  that  made 
her  seem  consecrated  and  apart;  and 
there,  before  the  bay-window, — the  spot 
was  invisibly  marked  forever, — she  had 
stood.  And  her  first  look,  when  the  sol- 
emn vows  had  been  spoken,  had  been 
for  her  mother, — not  for  the  yoimg  hus- 
band at  her  side,  but  for  her,  Naomi.  No 
other  picture  could  overlay  that,  though 
other  pictures  thronged  the  silent  spaces 
on  every  side;  and  chiefly  one  that 
brought  up  before  her  again  the  first 
aspect  the  room  had  worn  when  she  and 
David  came  into  the  empty,  finished 
house  that  first  evening  after  the  work- 
men had  left,  and  looked  about  it  sol- 
emnly; and  David  turned  and  kissed  her 
in  his  shy  and  awkward  way. 

She  passed  through  the  dining-room 
slowly.  How  it  had  always  strudc  the 
note  of  the  opening  day  with  sunshine  ! 
How  the  warm  colors  had  glowed  under 
the  evening  lamp!  Here  they  had  drawn 
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together,  each  day  renewing  the  bond 
that  made  them  one  people.  Had  it  not, 
indeed,  been  conmiunion  bread  and  sac- 
ramental wine  that  they  had  shared  in 
this  room?  The  hush  upon  the  place 
echoed  the  "nevermore"  of  her  heart. 

As  she  entered  the  kitchen,  the  .flutter 
of  the  white  muslin  curtain  at  the  window 
seemed  to  ask  her  attention,  like  an  in- 
sistent child.  The  house  had  been  so 
still  that  the  eager  little  motion  seemed 
intentional, — a  call  for  her  approval,  or 
an  urging  of  its  readiness  for  service.  She 
smiled  at  the  curtain  with  quick  respon- 
siveness. Yes,  they  imderstood  each 
other.  Then,  lighting  a  candle,  she  went 
down  to  the  cellar  to  complete  her  re- 
view. The  separate  bins  for  the  garden 
vegetables,  the  big  cupboard  of  famous 
preserves,  the  neat  arrangement  of  gar- 
den tools  not  in  use,  all  responded  to  her 
silent  challenge  like  soldiers  on  parade. 
Her  deep  eyes  approved  silently.  The 
years  might  slip  from  her  hand  to-night 
like  a  crumpled  scroll,  but  her  life  was 
justified.  The  victory  she  had  wrung 
from  fate  was  all  complete. 

The  soimd  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the 
gravel  outside  warned  her  that  Jim  Stin- 
son  had  come,  and  she  went  up  at  once, 
with  the  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  clos- 
ing and  locking  each  door  behind  her  as 
she  went. 

"You  there,  Mrs.  Staples?"  Jim's 
voice  called. 

"Yes." 

She  set  down  the  candle  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  went  out  to  where  Jim  stood 
by  the  side  door.  "The  trunk  is  in  the 
front  hall.  You  better  drive  around  that 
way  and  put  it  on  your  wagon  while  I 
get  old  Job  from  the  bam.  You  're  to 
take  him  down  to  Moody's  livery  on 
your  way  to  the  station." 

"All  right."  But  he  did  not  move  at 
once.  Jim  Stinson,  like  everyone  else  in 
Warrenvale,  knew  why  Naomi  was  going 
away.  He  looked  at  her  curiously  and 
tapped  his  boot  with  his  whip.  As  a 
man  and  a  neighbor,  something  was  de- 
manded of  him.  He  looked  out  over  the 


garden  and  remarked  impersonally,  '*  It 's 
a  blame  shame,  that 's  what  it  is." 

"What's  a  shame?"  asked  Naomi, 
absently. 

"Why,  that  this  place  should  go  to 
Lucinda  Staples,  after  all  that  you  've 
done  for  it." 

"Oh!"  She  started  as  though  some- 
one had  suddenly  reminded  her  of  some- 
thing lost.  "I  had  quite  forgotten  about 
Lucinda  for  the  time  being." 

Jim  stared  at  her.  It  seemed  rather  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  his  credulity. 

"I'  ve  had  other  matters  on  my  mind," 
she  said;  and  unconsciously  her  voice  was 
stem  with  something  of  the  impersonal 
sternness  of  Fate.  "That  reminds  me, 
Jim,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  witness 
my  signature.  Your  conmiission  as  no- 
tary pubUc  has  n't  run  out  yet,  has  it  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Jim,  wonderingly. 

"I  want  you  to  seal  this  paper  for  me. 
It  is  a  list  of  the  things  I  have  taken  from 
the  house.  I  swear  it  b  correct  and  com- 
plete, and  that  everything  else  has  been 
left  in  the  house  just  as  it  stands.  Now 
I  'U  sign  it,  and  you  sign  here.  I  copied 
that  part  for  you  to  sign  out  of  an  old 
deed,  so  I  know  it 's  right." 

"But  I  ain't  got  my  seal  here,"  gasped 
the  surprised  man  of  law. 

"That 's  all  right.  You  can  put  the 
seal  on  afterwards.  See  that  you  do,  and 
then  give  the  paper  to  Judge  Warren, 
with  the  house  keys,  first  thing  to-mor- 
row morning.  He  '11  tell  you  it 's  aU 
right.  I  didn't  have  any  witness  to  see 
what  I  took,  but  I  guess  my  affidavit  wiU 
count  for  something,  if  any  question  ever 
comes  up. 

Jim  signed.  People  seldom  discussed 
Naomi's  instructions  with  her.  Then  she 
locked  the  side  door  from  the  outside  and 
gave  him  the  key,  and  went  herself  to 
the  bam  for  Job.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
had  left  Hilltop  Farm  behind  them  and 
were  clattering  down  the  road  to  War- 
renvale. 

Except  for  the  spattering  pebbles 
kicked  loose  by  the  horses'  feet,  and  an 
occasional  stumble  by  Job,  who  found 
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the  W9JS  ci  Providenoe  surprising  in  thus 
suddenty  turning  him  into  a  led  horse, 
the  journey  was  made  in  silence.  Naomi 
was  absorbed  in  watching  the  evening 
light  gathering  upon  the  familiar  farms 
and  fields  and  patches  of  wood  they 
passed.  Jim  thought  it  strange  that  not 
onoe  did  she  turn  to  look  at  Hilltop  Farm 
behind  them.  One  woidd  have  expected 
a  woman  to  show  some  little  feeling  about 
giving  up  her  home.  But  when  they 
reached  the  bridge  at  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage, she  suddenly  put  her  hand  on  the 
reins. 

"Let  me  out  here.  I  *11  walk  the  rest  of 
the  way.  Don't  forget  to  turn  the  keys 
and  that  paper  over  to  Judge  Warren 
fint  thing.  And  now  good-bye,  Jim." 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Staples."  And  as 
she  was  climbing  down  over  the  wheel 
he  added  gruffly,  "We  won't  forget  you 
in  Warrenvale." 

"I  don't  think  you  will,  Jim, —  not 
just  at  once,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 

9ie  waited  imtil  he  had  gone  on,  and 
then  she  walked  to  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  and  leaned  her  arms  on  the  railing 
and  looked  back  up  the  road.  It  was  the 
point,  as  she  knew  well,  from  which  Hill- 
top Farm  could  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  white  building,  vivid  against 
the  green  background,  was  at  the  end  of 
a  long  up-leading  vista,  and  often,  on  her 
retnm  from  town,  had  she  stopped  here 
to  watch  the  sunset  glare  bum  red  as 
fire  upon  the  Farm  windows,  —  as  now. 
More  than  once  her  heart  had  given  a 
sudden  leap  with  the  thought  that  the 
place  was  really  afire,  so  redty  the  win- 
«iow»  glowed,  —  as  they  did  now.  And 
this  time  the  red  did  not  fade  with 
the  shifting  sunset.  The  western  light 
changed,  but  steadily,  fiercely,  leapingly 
red  the  windows  still  glowed,  and  though 
Xaomi  did  not  move,  her  eyes  dwelt 
with  deep  content  on  the  house  she  had 
built. 

There  was  a  growing  sound  from  the 
village, —  the  sound  of  voices,  of  shouts, 
of  running  feet,  of  hard-driven  wheels. 

''Your  house  is  afire,"  the  foremost 


shouted, —  the  two  boys  astride  one  gal- 
loping horse;  and  galloped  on. 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  was  the  far-away 
cry  along  the  road  toward  town. 

Judge  Warren,  in  a  light  cart,  pulled 
up  suddenly  when  he  saw  the  silent  figure 
leaning  against  the  hand-rail. 

"You  are  here!"  he  cried,  in  great  re- 
lief. "I  was  afraid  —  Jump  in,  and  1 11 
get  you  there  in  a  hurry." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  My  train  is  due 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  Naomi !  Do  you  know  your  house  is 
burning?" 

"It  will  be  burnt  to  the  ground  before 
you  can  possibly  get  there.  See,  the  roof 
is  going." 

A  red  flare  leaped  high  into  the  air, 
fringing  the  heavy  rolls  of  smoke  that 
poured  from  the  pierced  roof.  It  was  like 
a  battle  banner, —  the  flaimting  of  daimt- 
less  spirits  riding  to  triumphant  defeat. 

Another  buggy  came  tearing  up  to  the 
bridge,  the  man  Dodge  leaning  forward 
over  the  dashboard  to  lash  his  horse  on. 

"The  house  is  afire  I "  he  shrieked  from 
afar,  when  he  saw  Naomi. 

She  nodded. 

"It 's  my  house,  —  it 's  Lucinda's 
house!"  he  shrilled  at  her. 

"Yes." 

He  pulled  the  horse  up  and  leaped 
from  the  buggy  to  confront  her. 

"I  believe  you  set  it  afire  yourself, 
you — "  He  gurgled  in  inarticulate  fury. 

Naomi  faced  him,  erect,  quiet,  so  un- 
touched by  his  clamor  as  almost  to  seem 
unconscious  of  it. 

"I  came  away  with  Jim  Stinson  soon 
after  six,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  you 
may  be  right,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "I 
remember  now  that  when  Jim  caUed  to 
me  I  set  down  my  candle  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  like  as  not  the  wind  blew  the 
muslin  curtain  right  against  the  flame. 
It  could  easy  have  happened  that  way.  I 
locked  the  door  from  the  outside  and  we 
came  right  away,  and  I  can't  seem  to  re- 
member that  I  did  blow  out  that  candle." 

"It 's  arson.  I  '11  have  the  law  of  you. 
It 's  my  property.  You  will  have  to  pay 
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for  this.  I  '11  have  the  law/'  He  flung 
his  frantic  words  at  her  like  missiles. 

"Have  a  care,  Mr.  Dodge,"  Judge 
Warren  warned  grimly.  But  he  did  not 
look  at  Naomi. 

"I  think,"  said  Naomi  cahnly,  "that 
the  law  has  had  about  all  that  it  can  get 
from  me.  I  own  nothing  that  would  be 
worth  attaching,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"The  insurance  money  belongs  to  the 
widow,  anyhow,"  Dodge  said  suddenly. 
"You  don't  get  a  cent  of  that."  And  he 
jumped  into  his  buggy  and  whipped  on 
up  the  road. 

"You  go  too,  Judge,"  Naomi  said, 
turning  with  a  little  smile  to  Judge  War- 
ren, who  had  been  watching  her  with 
troubled  eyes.  "You  won't  any  of  you 
get  there  in  time  to  save  anything, — 
see  that  biurst  of  flame  !  —  but  you  'd 
better  be  on  the  ground.  I  shall  stay  here 
till  the  train  comes.  And,  if  you  don't 
mind,  Judge,  I  'd  rather  see  the  last  of 
it  alone." 

He  drove  on  at  that,  joining  the  ex- 
cited procession  that  was  pushing  its 
way  up  the  hill  in  the  hope  of  being  in 
at  the  death.  But  Naomi  had  imder- 
stood  the  situation  perfectly.  By  the  time 
the  judge  reached  the  farm,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  failing  bonfire  where  the 
house  had  once  stood,  and  the  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  about  the  yard  had  given 
over  their  futile  attempts  to  save  any- 
thing. The  long  shadows  cast  by  the  oc- 
casional spurts  of  flame  leaped  like  mock- 
ing spirits  about  the  ruins,  and  to  the 
judge's  fancy  there  was  something  con- 
sciously fantastic  in  the  way  they  danced; 
but  gradually  they  tired  and  dropped 
down,  the  flames  fell  away  from  the 
charred  beams,  and  the  quiet  shadows  of 
the  night  and  the  trees  came  timidly  on  to 
reclaim  their  freehold. 

The  judge  had  been  trying  to  avoid 
Dodge,  whose  scolding  was  an  affront  to 
the  scene,  when  he  saw  Pringle,  the  one 


insurance  agent  of  the  town,  on  the  other 
side.  The  troubled  look  came  back  into 
his  eyes.  -He  would  have  given  much  not 
to  meet  Prinze  here  and  now.  So,  setting 
his  heavy  jaw  a  little,  he  picked  his  way 
across  the  yard  to  where  the  agent  stood 
apart,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
smoking  mass. 

"I  'm  afraid  this  hits  you  pretty  hard, 
Pringle,"  he  said  soberly,  as  the  other 
looked  up  with  a  countenance  of  unde- 
cipherable emotions. 

Pringle  tossed  away  the  straw  he  had 
been  chewing  and  straightened  up.  In 
his  eye  there  was  a  curious  excitement. 

"No,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Fact  is,  it 
doesn't  touch  me  at  all." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  the  place 
wasn't  insiu^d?  Why,  I  told  Naomi 
Staples  she  ought  not  to  carry  a  cent  less 
than  five  thousand  on  it." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  wrote  on  it, — 
twenty-six  years  ago  the  first  policy  was 
issued,  and  she  's  always  kept  it  up  as 
regular  as  clock-work." 

"Has  it  lapsed,  then  ?  I  don't  wonder 
if  she  forgot,  with  all  she  has  had  on  her 
mind." 

"No,  not  lapsed  exactly.  Fact  is,  she 
canceled  the  policy  to-day." 

"Canceled  it?" 

"At  noon.  Said  she  was  going  tc 
leave,  and  had  no  responsibility  for  the 
property  after  this.  Insisted  on  mj  re< 
paying  a  part  of  the  premium  for  the  un 
expired  term,  and  gave  up  her  policy 
She  came  to  see  me  after  leaving  you 
office  this  forenoon." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  othe 
with  expressionless  faces  for  a  long  md 
ment.  From  the  distance  the  whistle  c 
an  engine  came  sharply  up  the  HiUtc^ 
road,  as  the  east-bound  train  fled  btw^ 
into  the  friendly  night.  Then  Judfl 
Warren  reached  for  his  tobacco  poud 

"I  always  said,"  he  remarked,  ••thj 
for  a  woman  Naomi  Staples  had  an  lu 
common  sense  of  justice." 
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WAB  BBEAKS 


When  the  colonies  met  '*in  order  to 
fram  a  more  perfect  union,"  they  planted 
ooconsciously  the  acorn  of  nationalism, 
wiuch  has  grown  up  into  a  mighty  oak, 
hs  network  of  roots  penetrating  and  bind- 
ing the  states  into  an  apparently  indissol- 
uble Union.  This  national  oak  now 
towen  over  all  the  states,  shadowing 
deepty  their  childhood  independence. 
And  80  long  as  justice  for  the  weak  and 
the  love  of  peace,  of  vdsdom  and  right- 
eoosoeas  breathes  through  its  mighty 
Hinbs,  the  states  vrill  be  loyal  and  its 
letves  win  stay  green.  But,  to  change  the 
amikt  let  the  sinful  lusts  and  the  moral 
cowardice  of  wealth  take  the  place  of 
coonge  and  manly  innocence  in  our 
coimtiy's  eye,  with  their  companions, 
VTDganee  and  godliness,  then,  let  there  be 
00  mistake,  the  last  rally  of  Democracy 
—the  simple,  honest,  upright  Democracy 
<d  our  forefathers  —  against  the  tyranny 
ud  political  degradation  which  must  in- 
eritaUy  follow,  will  be  on  the  childhood 
tWy  of  the  indestructible  independence 
of  tile  states.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  dogma  of  their  sovereignty  which  pre- 
TiOed  —  and  it  may  be  sud,  generaUy 
QDcliallenged  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
atitntioQ  — had  all  (^  its  vitality  at  West 
Point  kmg  after  it  had  become  hopelessly 
isTobed  with  the  inexorable  destiny  of 
tiKcountiy. 

The  reason  runs  back  to  several 
*)Qn3es:  one  branch  to  the  isolation  of 
West  Point  and  the  exuding  crust  of  co- 


lonial conservatism;  the  other,  deeper, 
more  dangerously  procreative  and  far- 
reaching,  to  a  text  book  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  William  Rawle  of  Philadelphia, 
a  jurist  of  national  reputation,  at  one 
time  a  United  States  district  attorney, 
to  whom,  it  is  claimed,  Washington  of- 
fered the  attorney-generalship. 

Without  qualification  Rawle  ^  main- 
tained, *'It  depends  on  the  state  itself  to 
retain  or  abolish  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, because  it  depends  on  itself 
whether  it  will  continue  a  member  of  the 
Union.  To  deny  this  right  would  be  in- 
consistent vnth  the  principle  on  which  all 
our  political  ^stems  are  founded,  which 
is,  that  the  people  have  in  all  cases  a  right 
to  determine  how  they  will  be  governed. 
.  .  .  And  the  doctrine  heretofore  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  inde- 
feasible nature  of  personal  allegiance  is 
so  far  qualified  in  respect  to  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  states  then 
may  wholly  vnthdraw  from  the  Union. 
.  .  .  The  secession  of  a  state  from  the 
Union  depends  on  the  vtriU  of  the  people 
of  such  state." 

In  view  of  the  predominance  of  South- 
em  views  and  ideals,  together  with  the 


1  On  July  1,  1886,  Jefferson  Daris  wrote  to 
Hon.  R.  T.  Bennett,  late  Colonel  of  the  ISth 
North  Carolina  Infantry,  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Coort  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Con- 
federacy's calmest  yet  most  profoundly  elo- 
quent memorialist,  ^*  Rawle  on  the  Constitution 
vas  the  text  hook  at  West  Point,  hnt  when  the 
class  of  which  I  was  a  member  entered  the 
graduating  year  Kent's  Commentaries  were  in- 
troduced as  the  text  book  on  the  Constitution 
and  International  Law."  (See  Southern  His' 
torical  Society  Papers^  vol.  xxiL  p.  83.) 
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fact  that  the  statesmen  of  the  South  were 
fukninating  Rawle*s  doctrine  with  more 
and  more  impressive  seriousness  as  the 
commercial  power  of  the  North  and  its 
antagonism  to  slavery  became  more  and 
more  obvious,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
theoiy  should  stay  green  at  West  Point  ? 
On  the  contrary,  shoidd  not  the  wonder 
be  that  any  graduate  from  the  South  re- 
mained loyal  ?  And  yet  over  half  of  the 
Southern  graduates  living  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  stood  by  the  Union  —  a 
number  to  lose  their  lives,  many  to  be 
wounded  and  maimed,  and  about  all  to 
be  cast  off  and  disowned  by  blood  and 
kin.  Those  loyal  Southerners  I  have  al- 
ways thought  were  our  greatest  moral  he- 
roes. For  what  days  of  mental  trial  and 
nights  of  bitter  anguish  they  went 
through!  Put  yourself  in  their  places  — 
all  the  yearning  ties  of  home,  boyhood's 
friends,  sweethearts,  the  old  plantations 
beckoning  from  their  fields  and  runs  and 
woods,  the  firesides,  the  churchyards 
whose  silent  dust  had  called  their  boyish 
tears  to  flow  fast  as  they  stood  beside  the 
freshly  dug  graves  —  all  appealing  to 
them  to  go  with  their  section,  come  what 
may.  Ah!  young  husbands  and  mothers 
of  to-day,  happy  among  those  you  love 
and,  happily,  too,  imacquainted  with 
trouble,  the  writer  knows  what  he  is  tell- 
ing about  of  the  trials  of  the  loyal  South- 
erners in  those  days.  He  sees  the  tears 
standing  in  the  eye,  and  then  on  their  way 
down  the  cheeks,  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
daughters  of  the  far  South,  as  in  her  quar- 
ters at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  1862,  she  told 
him  of  her  cross.  Not  a  drop  of  Northern 
blood  in  her  veins  or  those  of  her  knightly 
Virginian  husband,  and  not  a  connecting 
link  by  marriage  with  a  Northern  family. 
Her  only  child,  a  little  girl,  was  playing 
on  the  floor  and  wondered  why  her  mo- 
ther's face  shoidd  be  so  wet.  But  such 
pure,  smiling  courage  and  gentle  loveli- 
ness! the  foot  of  a  rainbow  in  a  meadow, 
moonlight  on  clouds,  never  were  lovelier 
or  purer  than  the  light  which  glinted 
those  falling  tears  as  she  said,  "Oh,  no- 
thing, dear  Katie,"  and  kissed  the  child. 


That  woman  was  the  wife  of  my  first 
commanding  officer;  and  the  writer 
never  thinks  of  her  or  of  him  that  he  does 
not  see  Hampton  Roads,  hear  the  lonely 
bells  of  the  warships  proclaiming  the 
hours  of  the  night,  —  the  famous  little 
Monitor  was  lying  low  and  dark  among 
them,  —  and  the  waves  coming  in  and 
murmuring  along  the  starlit  beach.  O 
kindest  and  best  of  friends,  friends  in 
sunshine  and  in  shadow,  your  young  sub- 
ordinate trusts  that  from  time  he  may 
be  allowed  to  visit  you  in  that  upper 
and  better  world. 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  those 
who  fell  on  the  field  or  died  in  the  hospi- 
tal or  at  home  had  a  heavenly  comforter 
at  their  side  as  the  earth  began  to  fade 
away  ?  Or  that  the  spirit  of  West  Poi^t 
hastened  to  accompany  each  one  up  to 
the  very  gates,  saying  with  swimming 
eyes  to  the  Keeper,  **I  wish  you  would 
let  him  in  —  he  has  followed  the  path  of 
duty  to  the  end,  and  I  feel  tenderly  for 
him."  "Did  you  say  he  followed  the  path 
of  duty  to  the  end?"  asks  the  Keeper. 
"Yes,  to  the  very  end."  And  as  the  gates 
open  and  turn  on  their  hinges  they  break 
out  into  a  triumphant  psalm.  And  be- 
hold! he  enters  the  Valley  of  Vision. 

It  would  be  unworthy  of  the  writer, 
after  accompanying  any  one,  even  in 
thought,  to  the  gates  of  Heaven,  to  come 
back  to  earth  harboring  the  least  spirit 
of  faidtfinding  or  reproach  for  those 
Southerners  who  followed  their  section. 
No,  he  foimd  no  fault  when  he  parted 
with  them;  he  finds  no  fault  now;  nor 
does  he  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong.  The  war  that  divided  us 
looms,  like  an  extinct  volcano,  far  away 
against  the  skyline  of  the  past.  But  as  I 
view  it  through  its  azure  veil,  it  is  covered 
with  green,  with  magnolia  and  cypress, 
with  holly  and  sassafras,  with  beech, 
maple,  and  elm,  with  laurel  and  oak,  to 
its  soaring  rim,  and  over  its  once  fire- 
belching  crater  soft  clouds  are  floating, 
tinged  with  the  hopes  and  the  glory  of  a 
common  country. 

But  not  so  did  it  look  in  March,  1861, 
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to  us  at  West  Point,  or  to  the  community 
it  kige.  I  wish  that  this  pen  was  in  the 
hand  of  some  one  who  is  on  such  terms 
with  words  —  those  immortal  heralds  of 
thought  who  at  the  touch  of  genius  be- 
come radiant  —  that  at  a  beck  from  him 
out  from  their  ranks  they  would  step  and 
maishai  themselves  so  as  to  convey  to  the 
reader  bom  since  the  war  a  true,  deeply 
cahn,  and  spiritually  informing  vision  of 
those  days;  of  how  they  looked  to  us 
and  to  eyes  that  had  seen  much  more  of 
the  worid  than  ours.  For  just  think  for 
a  moment  what  mighty  elements  were  in- 
Tolved.  Civilization  and  the  destiny  of  the 
RepuUic  moving  on  under  the  impulse  of 
God's  holy  purposes.   Prom  the  scene  — 
black  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  chimneys 
of  public  opinion,  showing  that  the  fates 
were  firing  up;  the  land  overhung  with 
the  douds  of  war,  their  gray,  inky  abysses 
lit  up  from  time  to  time  by  quick,  ai^grily 
swerving  flashes,  followed  l^  a  dull  out- 
burst of  thunder  muttering  into  a  fore- 
boding silence  —  I  turn  away  with  a  sigh. 
For  I  would  like  to  set  it  forth  as  it  was, 
—  not  only  to  gratify  a  longing  to  give 
as  complete  expression  as  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  me  to  give  of  what  appeals 
to  my  heart,  but  much  more,  to  instruct, 
enlighten,  and  mercifully  to  soften  future 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  all,  of  North 
and  South,  in  whatsoever  one  or  the  other 
did  that  was  wrong.    But  as  I  turn  re- 
luctantly from  the  scene  I  know  full  well 
that  in  due  time  and  for  all  time  it  will  at 
last  have  its  interpreter,  and  take  its  place 
among  the  fountains  of  inspiration. 

On  the  11th  of  March  my  roommate, 
John  Asbuiy  West  of  Georgia,  resigned; 
and  on  the  same  day  Pierce  Young, 
"Joe" Blount,  and  '* Joe"  Alexander,  aU 
of  Georgia,  handed  in  their  resignations. 
General  Young  has  been  mentioned; 
Blount  and  Alexander  were  both  of  my 
daas,  and  both  were  very  dear  friends. 
The  former  lived  on  the  same  floor  with 
me,  and  many  was  the  pleasant  hour  we 
passed  together,  and  I  associate  him  with 
one  very  funny  thing  that  used  to  take 
place  in  that  an^e.  It  so  happened  that 
VOL.  100  -  NO.  1 


Blount,  West,  Comly,  "Jim"  Drake, 
and  three  or  four  others  of  my  closest 
friends,  were  in  the  "immortals," — the 
last  section  in  French,  —  and  their  pre- 
paration for  recitation  consisted  in  gath- 
ering in  our  room  about  five  minutes 
before  the  bugle  blew  and  having  me 
translate  the  reading  lesson.  If  I  read 
over  the  Benefactor  Recompensed  to  that 
crowd  once,  I  read  it  a  dozen  times.  If 
any  one  were  to  stop  me  with  an  inquiry, 
"How's  that,  Morris?"  or,  "What's 
that,  Schaff?"  he  would  be  squelched 
inmiediately  by  all  the  others  exclaiming 
indignantly, "  Oh,  for  God's  sake !  what 's 
the  use  of  stopping  him  for  that !  Gro  on, 
Morris,  go  on  !  the  bugle  will  blow  in  a 
minute ; "  and  on  would  go  the  translator. 
Dear,  dear  fellows!  I  believe  one  and  all 
of  you  are  Lnmortals  now,  far,  far  above 
the  reach  of  any  earthly  bugle,  and  should 
we  ever  meet  again,  if  one  of  you  will  pro- 
duce the  old  French  Reader,  we  '11  try  to 
reread  the  Benefactor  Recompensed  for 
the  sake  of  West  Point  memories  and  this 
dear  old  lark-singing  earth. 

Of  course.  West  and  myself  talked  the 
state  of  affairs  over  and  over  again,  some- 
times long  after  taps  had  sounded  and  the 
only  light  in  the  room  was  that  of  the  stars 
or  the  moon.  It  meant  so  much  for  him : 
and  more  than  once  he  broke  out  into  the 
bitterest  denunciation  of  all  fire-eaters 
and  abolitionists.  His  congressman  was 
his  fellow- townsman  of  Madison,  Greorgia, 
—  Honorable  Joshua  Hill,  —  and  if  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  be  consulted,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  was  among  those 
who  tried  to  hold  the  South  back  from 
precipitating  war.  West's  letters  from  his 
family  were  all  of  a  peaceful  tenor,  too, 
yet  brimming  with  anxiety  for  the  out- 
come —  and  they  were  not  the  only  let- 
ters filled  with  care  and  dread  and  sor- 
row in  the  Southland.  Early  in  March 
the  papers  of  his  state  published  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  the  newly,  or  to  be,  organ- 
ized forces  of  Greorgia,  and  his  name  and 
those  of  all  the  other  Georgia  cadets  ap- 
peared in  the  lists. 

Well,  events  were  moving  fast.   Louis- 
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iana  seized  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Alabama,  after  seizing 
that  at  Mt.  Vernon,  went  marching  in  a 
fierce  spirit  against  Fort  Pickens.  Day 
after  day  South  Carolina  added  to  the 
height  and  strength  of  her  batteries  bear- 
ing on  Sumter,  and  an  orgie  of  wild,  fren- 
zied, delirous  cheering  hailed  every  step 
toward  revolution.  Meanwhile  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  at  Montgomery,  elated 
by  the  extended  hand  of  Europe  and 
blind  to  the  hollow  treachery  of  her  smile, 
began  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cups  of  fate, 
and  grew  more  and  more  defiant,  leaving 
no  doubt  of  war  in  the  minds  of  whoever 
contemplated  her  almost  savage  glee  over 
the  prospect  of  a  death  grapple  with  the 
North.  How  little  she  dreamed  in  her 
new,  shining,  and  rustling  robes  that  her 
pall  was  weaving  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
North!  Oh,  what  sarcasm  there  is  in  the 
irony  of  Fate. 

O^e  day  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  com- 
pany oi  Greorgians;  when  my  roommate 
came  back  from  it,  he  told  me  with  sad- 
ness that  he  had  resigned.  In  due  time 
came  the  packing  of  his  tnmk,  and  one 
after  another  of  his  things  we  laid  away 
in  it,  as  boys  will  pack  a  trunk.  When  the 
hour  came  he  went  and  said  good-by  to  all 
of  his  close  friends,  returning  with  moist 
eyes.  And  while  he  was  out  of  the  room  I 
stood  at  my  window.  Below  me  lay 
Douglas  Garden,  and  beyond  rose  the 
hills,  their  rocky  ribs  partially  hid  by 
cedars  and  stunted  forest  trees.  I  can  see 
them  all  now  as  I  wondered  whether  I 
would  ever  have  so  dose  a  friend  again; 
for  until  I  knew  him  well  —  I  made 
friends  slowly  —  a  deep  sense  of  loneli- 
ness would  come  over  me  at  intervals  as  a 
cadet  —  a  longing  for  something,  and  I 
suppose  that  something  was  a  friend. 

When  the  hour  had  come  to  part,  I 
went  with  him  to  the  cadet  limits  near 
the  library,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  word  said  by  either  as  together  we 
walked  side  by  side  for  the  last  time. 
And  now  we  were  at  the  end.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  me  and  almost  sobbed, 
••God  bless  you,  Morris."     "Farewell, 


dear  John."  Soon  he  disappeared  down 
the  roadway  to  the  landing.  I  waited. 
The  little  feny  boat  set  out  for  Garri- 
son's, and  soon  I  saw  a  figure  waving  m 
handkerchief,  and  I  fluttered  mine.  Aw 
those  little  colors  of  boyhood's  love  float- 
ed till  the  river  was  crossed;  then  his 
came  down  and  he  disappeared  forever 
from  my  view.  Oh,  find  your  way  alone 
as  well  as  you  can,  dear  pen;  70U  and 
the  paper  are  both  dim,  for  there  is  a 
deep  mist  in  my  eyes. 

West  died  long  ago — but  from  a  lean- 
ing field  of  shocked  wheat  that  faces 
a  setting  sun  my  heart  is  beckoning  to 
me.  What  is  it.  Heart?  "As  long  as  I 
beat,  in  me  the  friend  of  your  youth  shall 
live." 

Upon  the  departure  of  West  I  was 
moved  to  the  8th  Division,  to  room  with 
Wharton  of  my  class.  On  the  floor  below 
lived  Custer  in  the  tower  room,  and  Ros- 
aer  in  the  one  facing  the  area.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Custer,  and  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  him  again,  if  only  to  speak 
of  those  streams  which  rise  so  far  up 
among  the  hiUs  of  our  common  natures. 
I  have  in  mind  his  joyousness,  his  attach- 
ments to  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and 
his  never-ending  delight  in  talking  about 
his  old  home.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
sense  of  inmiortality  is  not  vouchsafed  to 
man  alone.  Why  should  not  the  old 
home  with  its  garden,  its  fields  with  their 
flocks,  their  lilies,  and  their  tasseling 
com,  even  the  little,  light-hearted  brooks 
themselves,  all  have  those  dreams  of  im- 
mortality too  ?  And  I  wonder  if  they  do 
not  find  it  in  a  boy's  memory. 

I  should  like  to  refer  also  to  Rosaer, 
the  great  Confederate  cavalryman,  who 
was  Custer's  antagonist  on  so  many 
fields.  Once,  when  the  former  was  visit- 
ing me,  he  told  me  of  the  fight  at  TrevU- 
liiui  Station,  when  his  command  and  Cus- 
ter's were  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle:  at 
some  time  in  the  combat,  after  both  had 
emptied  their  pistols,  they  abused  each 
other  most  outrageously  across  the  dust- 
covered  canvas  top  of  an  old  army- 
wagon.   Bosser  was  a  good  and  great 
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fighter.  He  was  a  good  and  a  wann 
Mend.  May  the  sunset  of  his  life  be  soft 
inddear! 

And  now  this  narrative,  after  winding 
through  so  many  fields,  has  reached  the 
veiy  eve  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

West  left  on  March  12,  and  on  April  12 
South  Carolina  opened  her  batteries  on 
Fort  Sumter;  and  the  war  began.  Those 
thirty  days  at  West  Point,  and,  for  that 
matter,  everywhere,  were  days  of  portent. 
It  is  true  we  were  mere  boys,  but  never- 
theless we  were  more  or  less  conscious  of 
the  countiy's  impending  trial;  for  like  a 
mighty  cross  it  threw  a  shadow  over  all 
the  land.  And  I  wonder  if  I  may  say 
that,  as  in  imagination  I  put  myself  back 
nnder  that  shadow,  a  feeling  of  deep 
awe  comes  over  me  as  one  after  another 
of  the  mighty  forces  getting  ready  for 
the  struggle  of  four  years  dimly  reveals 
itself.  And  as  they  break  on  the  writer 
with  more  and  more  clearness  with  eveiy 
beat  <tf  imagination's  wings, —  it  realty 
seems  as  if  I  could  hear  the  lull  on  the 
shores  <^  '*the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,*' 
—  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  let  his 
pen  tell  what  it  sees.  But  these  trans- 
figurations embracing  the  country,  pale 
and  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  a 
stany  course :  Liberty,  her  eyes  fiUed  with 
a  lofty  innocence,  standing  between  the 
piDars  of  the  world's  hope,  the  smoke  of 
the  sacrificial  altars  that  look  so  like 
winding  sheets;  Slaveiy  on  a  waste  that 
spreads  far  and  wide  facing  her  end  un- 
der a  sullen  sky, — for  she  knows  that  the 
days  of  her  course  are  numbered;  the 
san-bursts  of  glory  on  the  West  Point 
men  and  every  man  in  whose  breast  is 
the  bird  singing  of  honor  and  truth  and 
coonge  and  duty;  —  however  vivid  all 
these  may  be,  they  belong  to  the  do- 
main of  Poetry  and  not  to  Prose.  And 
?et  so  dose  lies  the  province  of  prose  to 
that  of  poetry  in  the  kingdom  of  art,  that 
whenever  a  new  furrow  is  ploughed  in 
ooe  of  its  old  fields  the  ploughman  is  very 
apt  to  turn  up  the  seeds  of  a  celestial 
flower  that  has  blown  across  the  line. 
However  this  may  be,  whosoever  wishes 


to  enjoy  a  poet's  vision  of  those  days,  let 
him  read  In  State,  by  Forceythe  Wilson. 

The  news  of  the  firing  on  Sumter* 
which  roused  the  North  into  a  mighty 
passion,  —  its  like  probably  no  future 
generation  will  ever  feel, — reached  West 
Point  some  time  between  eight  and  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning.  For  when  my 
section  was  dismissed  at  half-past  nine, 
the  area  was  spotted  with  cadets  talking 
anxiously  about  it.  Who  the  first  one 
was  to  communicate  the  news  to  me  I 
am  not  right  sure,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  was  either  Custer  or  Elbert  of 
Iowa;  but  at  any  rate  I  recall  just  where 
I  was,  in  the  area  almost  in  front,  but  a 
little  beyond  the  guardhouse  toward  the 
8th  Division.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  New  York  papers  of  that  morning 
to  feel  the  excitement  that  swept  the 
country,  ^d  here  let  the  writer  quote  a 
letter  from  Tully  McCrea,  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  many  refreshing  memories 
in  the  preparation  of  these  articles :  — 

"The  next  thing  that  stands  out  with 
distinctness  was  the  splendid  e£fect  pro- 
duced, instantaneously,  when  the  news 
ci  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  was  received. 
It  was  the  same  there  as  eveiy where: 
every  Northern  cadet  showed  his  colors 
and  rallied  that  night  in  Harris's  room  in 
the  5th  Division.  One  could  have  heard 
us  singing  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner' 
in  Cold  Spring.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  the  Southern  contingent  cowed. 
AU  of  their  Northern  allies  had  deserted 
them,  and  they  were  stunned.  You  re- 
member how  the  superintendent  sent 
them  off  in  a  body  the  next  morning  by 
way  of  Albany,  for  fear  that  they  would 
be  mobbed  if  they  went  through  New 
York  City." 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  writer  does 
not  remember  that  patriotic  gathering 
in  Harris's  room,  and  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  he  wasn't  present.  Where 
or  with  whom  he  was  that  night  has 
gone  completely  from  his  memory.  Had 
he  been  with  them,  something  tells  him 
that  their  voices  would  be  ringing  now  in 
his    memory.     It  would  have  been  a 
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great  honor  to  join  in  singing '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner' on  anight  like  that  and 
with  a  crowd  like  that  —  some  of  whom 
gave  their  lives  for  it  so  soon  and  so 
gallantly  too.  No,  I  was  not  there.  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  in  mischief;  but  what  I 
was  thinking  about  as  their  voices  were 
ringing  in  the  old  Division,  Heaven  only 
knows.  Was  I  with  one  of  the  stunned 
Southerners  ?    Perhaps. 

The  cadets  referred  to  by  McCrea  as 
having  been  sent  by  way  of  Albany  had 
submitted  their  resignations  and  were 
waiting  for  their  acceptance.  And  I 
think  the  current  of  the  narrative  may 
eddy  for  a  moment  about  a  touching  in- 
cident connected  with  one  of  the  number. 

I  was  walking  with  him,  a  classmate, 
a  few  years  after  the  war,  on  a  moon- 
light night  in  his  own  war-stricken  city. 
In  the  course  of  our  rambles  —  and  for 
a  month  we  met  almost  nightly  —  he 
opened  his  heart  to  me  and  told  me  of 
his  life  in  the  Confederacy.  He  said  that 
neither  he  nor  his  family  ever  believed 
that  secession  was  the  South*s  remedy, 
but  that  public  opinion  forced  them  to 
acquiesce  and  him  to  resign.  Well,  he 
served  in  a  staff  corps  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  war,  then  got  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  and  with  such  funds  as  his 
family  could  spare,  arrayed  in  the  clothes 
of  a  Southern  '*  cracker,"  he  floated  down 
one  of  the  Southern  rivers,  —  its  softly 
musical  Seminole  name  would  be  recog- 
nized at  once,  —  tying  up  his  dug-out  by 
day  and  making  the  rest  of  the  lonely 
journey  by  night  till  he  reached  the  coast 
Thence  he  found  his  way  north,  and  when 
the  war  was  over  he  went  back  to  his  old 
home.  And  now  comes  the  pathos  of 
it.  Let  me  say  that  from  the  moment 
you  met  him  you  were  sure  that  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  modest  in 
mind  and  manners  and  of  a  gentle  and 
refined  nature;  his  smile  and  his  greeting 
were  both  winsomely  natural.  Well,  no 
hand  reached  out  to  greet  him  when  he 
got  home,  and  his  old  friends  were  formal 
with  him,  and  he  as  much  as  said  that 
he  was  more  of  an  exile  than  if  he  were 


beyond  the  sea.  Not  many  years  after 
our  meeting  death  came,  and  his  delicate, 
wearied  spirit  foimd  rest.  I  pitied  him. 
And  now,  as  I  turn  away  from  this  in- 
cident, whose  deeply  tragic  features  are 
obvious,  but  which  only  the  soldier  can 
appreciate  fully,  there  is  a  feeling  of  lone- 
liness and  a  vague  consciousness  of  some 
immeasurable  sadness  in  the  world;  a 
feeling  not  unlike  that  which  comes  over 
us  when,  in  the  dead  hours  of  a  dimly 
starlit  night,  we  hear  a  house  dog  mourn- 
ing pitifully  far  away  in  a  dooiyard,  or 
the  single  long  low  of  a  bereaved  animal 
far  up  in  the  woods. 

Before  the  current  began  its  increas- 
ingly melancholy  eddy  around  the  fore- 
going incident,  there  was  music  stirring 
in  the  narrative  —  the  Northern  cadets 
challenged  by  the  firing  on  Sumter  were 
singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
But  this  is  Grood  Friday,  and,  while  the 
above  was  being  penned,  now  and  then  a 
youth  bearing  a  pot  of  Easter  lilies  has 
passed  the  window.  Oh,  how  the  shad- 
ows come  and  go  in  the  mind!  now  dark- 
ening and  now  blending  ^oom  into  sweet 
hope  of  a  Resurrection  morning  for  us 
all,  where  neither  loyalty  to  a  Confede- 
racy nor  services  under  this  flag  or  that 
have  any  meaning. 

xrx 

SERGEANTS  AND  OTHEBS 

The  first  shot  that  was  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter  was  from  a  mortar  batteiy  at  Fort 
Johnson,  at  4.30  a.  m.,  April  12,  1861. 
General  Crawford,  one  of  the  garrison, 
whom  I  saw  often  at  the  head  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Fifth  Corps,  says  that  the 
stars  were  still  up  —  but  they  must 
have  been  paling  at  that  hour  —  and 
that  the  sea  was  calm.  The  batteiy  was 
conmianded  by  Captain  G.  C.  James, 
and  the  shell  was  fired  by  the  hand  of 
his  lieutenant.  Wade  Hampton  Gibbes 
—  the  Gibbes  whose  historic  encounter 
with  Upton  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  he 
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should  be  in  the  first  distinctively  polit- 
ical combat  at  West  Point,  and  the  first 
Southerner,  if  not  American,  to  send  a 
shot  at  the  flag  of  his  country  that  had 
"covered  both  sections  with  glory  and 
protection."  Oh,  the  futures,  and  too 
often  the  hardships,  of  the  children 
around  the  hearth  of  fate  !  A  bird  or  a 
squinel  will  cany  an  acorn  or  a  hick- 
017  nut  to  the  top  of  some  bald,  soaring 
ridge;  there  it  will  grow,  —  very  like  its 
011I7 companion,  a  grim  boulder,  brooding 
over  eons  of  time, — and  there  in  solemn 
knieliness  wiU  it  spread  its  leafless  limbs 
against  a  fading  sky.  So,  it  seems  to 
me,  Gibbes  stands  against  the  daricen- 
ing  twilight  sky  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
there  he  will  stand  alone  whenever  the 
student  of  history  looks  for  the  first  step 
in  the  tragedy  of  our  war  between  the 
states,  whOe  wrapped  in  their  winding- 
sheets  far  below  in  the  shadowed  valleys 
of  oblivion  lie  in  peace  his  gallant  con- 
temporaries. 

Tbe  New  York  newspapers  —  they 
readied  the  Point  between  eight  and 
mnc  m  the  morning  —  gave  every  par- 
ticular of  the  bombardment  as  it  went 
on,  keeping  us  keyed  to  the  very  pitch. 
We  could  see  the  shells  bursting  over  the 
fort  We  could  see  the  buildings  burning, 
the  black  smoke  surging  angrily  up  over 
the  flagstaff,  and  then,  smitten  by  a  south 
wind,  driven  hot  with  its  cinders  into  the 
perspiring,  begrimed  faces  of  the  resolute 
gunners.  We  wondered  how  soon  the 
flunes  would  reach  the  magazine.  We 
loiew  that  the  little  garrison  was  practi- 
caDj  without  food.  How  long  coiUd  the 
loyal  Kentuckian,  Major  Anderson,  and 
his  regulars  hold  out  ?  How  our  hearts 
beat  when  we  read  that,  when  the  flag- 
staff was  shot  down.  Sergeant  Hart,  hav- 
ing secured  a  little  spar,  nailed  the 
%  to  it  and  hoisted  it  again  over  the 
^onaj  parapet.  Oh,  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  let  us  keep  in  tender  memoiy 
our  fiist  sergeants,  for  they  were  closer 
lo  us  than  we  or  they  knew.  For  we 
^oyaw  well  that  no  company  ever  honors 
its  conunander  in  peace  times  except 


through  its  first  sergeant;  and  surely  how 
was  it  in  the  war  ?  Oh,  gallant  and  grim 
old  fellows,  the  law  made  a  difference  be- 
tween us:  you  had  to  stand  uncovered  in 
our  presence,  you  had  to  go  at  our  bid- 
ding, no  social  or  unstudied  word  could 
pass  between  us;  but  we  knew,  when  the 
colors  went  forward,  and  we  each  faced 
our  duty,  that  there  was  no  difference 
then,  no  difference  between  us  as  we  met 
the  final  test  of  our  courage  and  manli- 
ness. Your  steadying  voice,  your  stem 
"Forward,  Company  G;"  your  encour- 
aging "  Stand  up  to  it,  men,"  as  the  shells 
biurst  in  your  faces;  your  "Let's  take 
those  colors,  men;"  "Pick  up  the  cap- 
tain tenderly,  corporal,  and  carry  him 
back,  but  right  on,  regulars!"  Oh,  first 
sergeants !  Heroes,  makers  of  armies, 
winners  of  victory,  I  hope  that  every  of- 
ficer who  draws  a  sword  in  your  presence 
will  be  just  and  kind,  and  give  you  the 
honor  you  deserve. 

When  the  Confederates  destroyed  my 
ordnance  depot  at  City  Point  by  explod- 
ing a  tornado  in  it,  August,  1864,  killing 
over  one  himdred  and  fifty  persons  and 
about  half  of  my  detachment,  I  f oimd  my 
first  sergeant,  Harris,  who  had  been  so 
faithful,  lying  dead  under  the  timbers  of 
the  great  wharf  building.  A  child  asleep 
in  a  cradle  or  on  a  mother's  lap  could  not 
have  worn  a  sweeter  or  more  innocent 
face  as  he  lay  with  eyes  closed,  at  rest.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  and  to  lose  a  good 
first  sergeant.  And  while  I  am  writing 
these  lines  of  captains  and  colonels  and 
generals,  some  of  whose  names  are  dear 
to  fame,  a  voice  comes  to  me  from  eveiy 
field  I  saw,  from  Chancellorsville  to  Pe- 
tersburg, saying,  "Don't  forget  the  first 
sergeants."  And  now  comes  a  voice  to 
me  closer  and  dearer  than  all, —  that  of 
West  Point  herself,  —  I  believe  I  know 
the  tenderness  of  that  voice  well.  "For 
the  sake  of  their  manliness,  for  the  sake 
of  their  courage  and  devotion  to  duty, 
let  them  stand  with  me  in  the  light  of 
your  little  lamp  as  long  as  it  bums  on 
your  page." 

And  now  from  tattered  colors  comes 
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another  voice:  "Pray  do  not  forget  the 
men  who  bore  us,  the  color  sergeants.*' 
Dear  old  banners!  I  have  not  forgotten 
them  —  but  like  yom^lves  they  have 
passed  through  the  gates»  and  there  is  on 
their  faces  the  transfiguring  light  that 
comes  from  the  sense  that  they  bore  you 
welL  You  or  they  have  no  need  for  my 
little  lamp;  poetry  and  art  have  lit  their 
eternal  lamps  all  along  the  line  for  you 
and  them. 

Beferring  to  the  relation  of  a  West 
Point  officer  to  a  sergeant^  perhaps  the 
following  incident  will  iUustrate  it  well. 
When  Grant  came  to  Watertown  Arsenal 
just  after  the  war.  Corporal  or  Sergeant 
Hunt  of  the  detachment  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  would  like  a  chance  to  speak 
to  the  general,  that  he  had  served  in  the 
same  regiment  with  him  before  the  war. 
I  told  him  to  come  along,  and  took  him 
into  the  office,  where  Grant  was  talking 
with  the  commandant.  Mrs.  Grant  and 
Stanton  —  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him 
—  were  standing  nearby. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  remem- 
ber me  or  not,  general.   I  was  Corporal 

Hunt  of  Captain 's  company,  with 

you  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  before 
the  war,**  said  the  old  soldier. 

Grant  reached  out  his  hand  and  in  his 
quiet  voice  said,  "Sergeant,  I  remember 
you  well;** — and  there  was  that  simple, 
honest  look  in  Grant *s  face  which  never 
belied  the  warmth  of  his  heart  wlien  he 
met  a  friend. 

To  return  to  that  shot  of  Gibbes, — 
Crawford  says  that  it  burst  right  over 
the  centre  of  Fort  Sumter.  Yes,  but  it 
burst  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  Northerner, 
too,  and  the  like  never  has  been  seen. 
The  North  rose  to  its  feet,  and,  ready  to 
lose  evety  dollar  it  had  in  the  world,  put- 
ting aside  every  fear  of  poor  mortality, 
pain,  hunger,  weariness,  and  eveiy  fear  of 
death  itself,  it  picked  up  the  challenge. 
On  Simday,  the  14th,  Anderson  marched 
out,  after  saluting  the  flag  he  had  de- 
fended so  well,  and  on  Monday,  the 
15th,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men;  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  Massachusetts  men. 


equipped  and  armed,  were  on  their  way. 
There  was  no  discussion  now  at  Wc^ 
Point,  but  I  recall  a  feeling  of  awe.  It 
was  obvious  to  eveiy  one  in  doee  so- 
cial relations  with  the  South  that  all  de- 
pended on  Virginia.  Only  one  or  two  of 
her  cadets  had  resigned.  Field  and  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee  were  still  on  duty,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cadets  from  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  were  holding  on,  and  among  them 
were  perhaps  my  closest  friends.  But  on 
the  2£d  the  Old  Dominion  slipped  her 
anchors  and  headed  straight  for  the  tem- 
pest of  rebellion.  And  with  her  went  all 
of  her  sons  at  the  Academy,  and,  except 
a  very  few,  every  one  from  the  South. 
Among  those  from  Virginia  was  my  class- 
mate, Dearing,  James  Dearing  of  Lynch- 
burg. 

The  mention  of  his  name  will  recall  to 
every  one  who  was  at  West  Point  with 
him,  and  to  every  old  Confederate  artil- 
leryman or  cavalryman  who  served  with 
him,  his  tall  figure,  his  natura%  hearty 
greeting,  and  his  naturally  happy  face. 
Moreover,  to  those  who  were  his  cdose 
friends  —  I  am  sure  to  every  one  who 
was  in  D  Company  with  him  —  there 
will  come  into  their  vision  groups  of  fel- 
low cadets  in  gray  and  white,  now  in 
barrack  and  now  on  stools  in  camp,  and 
in  their  midst  will  be  Dearing  playing 
on  his  banjo  and  singing  "  Dixie."  The 
first  time  I  ever  heard  that  son^,  so 
consecrated  to  the  Confederacy,  it  was 
sung  by  him.  I  wonder  how  many 
camp  fires  he  enlivened  with  that  same 
banjo.  But  what  went  far  beyond  the 
crackling-toned  instrument  to  light  up 
the  wan  face  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
his  cheerful  and  naturally  buoyant  voice^ 
He  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Higl 
Bridge  just  a  few  days  before  Appo 
mattox.  Our  fellow  dassman,  Macken 
zie,  then  a  major-general  and  in  com 
mand  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  learn 
ing  that  Dearing  was  seriously  wounded 
went  to  see  him.  And  one  spring  dai 
after  the  war  was  over,  when  we  wen 
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wiOdng  tluougH  the  Common  in  Boston, 
taDdng  of  bygone  days,  he  told  me  that 
Dealing,  alUiough  near  his  end,  greeted 
Imn  with  all  of  his  old-time  cordiality, 
and  inquired  affectionately  for  us  all. 
Tlw  gallant,  fine-hearted,  cheeiy-voiced 
k\km  lived  only  a  few  days,  then  passed 
away. 

Hb  photograph,  which  he  sent  me 
from  New  York  when  on  his  way  home 
from  West  Point,  is  now  in  an  old  album. 
To  the  living  the  album  will  soon  mean 
nothing,  but  it  means  and  recalls  a  great 
deal  to  me  every  time  my  eye  falls  on  the 
dimming  faces  of  some  of  my  early  and 
dear  friends. 

Among  those  who  resigned  the  same 
daj  with  Dearing,  April  22,  was  Nie- 
mcyer  of  Virginia,  who  was  killed  during 
Grant's  Rapidan  and  Richmond  cam- 
paign in  1864;  Willet,  a  very  modest  and 
iorable  man  from  Tennessee,  who  fell,  I 
befieve  at  Shiloh,  and  Graves  at  Chicka- 
manga.  And  now  as  I  look  over  the  long 
iiJt,  —  there  were  thirty-three  of  them, 
—  Twyman  and  Lovejoy,  W.  R.  Jones 
and  Faison,  Clayton  and  Washington, 
Logan,  Marchbanks,  and  Kiimey, "  Bob  *' 
Xoonan,  **  Rube  "Ross,  and  Taliaferro, 
a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me,  and  I 
wish  I  could  see  them  all.  Yes,  I  wish 
tiiat  all  of  my  class  might  meet  again, 
•ad,  drawing  the  benches  under  the  elms 
into  a  circle  not  far  from  the  evening 
gun,  he  once  more  the  happy  boys  we 
mtt;  I  am  sure  the  old  flag  on  the 
itaff  over  us  would  ripple  out  joyfully. 
I  am  sore  too  we  could  talk  over  the  war 
vithout  a  single  jar;  and  should  Hardee 
lad  Reynolds  come  along  arm  in  arm, 
^  would  all  rise  and  give  them  a  right 
bud  salute;  but  should  old  Bentz,  the 
bt^ler,  reappear  off  across  the  plain,  on 
&e  walk  which  he  always  followed  when 
^  blew  the  calls  for  chapel,  we  would 
5«n  to  him  to  come  right  over,  and  we 
vodd  ahake  the  hand  of  the  dear  old 
9Ql&rweIL 

And  now,  as  so  often  happened  with 
DJT  Unde  Toby  when  he  described  his 
«egea  and  war  experiences,  the  reunion 


has  become  a  reality  and  we  are  about  all 
there.  Moreno  of  Florida,  with  his  soft 
liquid  Castilian  eyes, — Senator  Mallory, 
Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  mar- 
ried his  sister, — has  brought  along  his 
guitar  and  is  singing  once  more  the  sweet 
little  Spanish  song,  *'  Leugo  al  instante; " 
Dearing  is  about  to  give  us  "  Dixie; "  but 
who  are  those  coming  across  the  plain 
— and  who  is  that  at  their  head,  swing- 
ing his  cap?  Oh,  it  is  "Jim"  Rollins 
of  Missouri !  the  sun  is  shining  on  his 
golden  hair,  the  dimple  is  in  his  cheek, 
affection  is  glowing  in  his  handsome  face, 
and  on  his  brow  is  the  same  old  seal 
of  the  gentleman.  We  throw  our  arms 
around  him,  for  he  was  the  darling  of  us 
all.  And  upon  my  soul!  here  comes  Van 
Buren,  with  all  of  his  old-time  courtly 
good  maimers,  the  same  to  one  and  all, 
and  there  is  a  general  cheer  of  hurrah  for 
Van.  And  here  come  Drake  and  Riddle 
and  little  Wetmore,  who,  if  he  had  stayed, 
would  have  graduated  at  the  head  of  our 
class, —  in  about  every  way  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  youth  I  ever  saw, — and 
here  comes  George  McKee.  I  have  a 
little  book  in  which  some  of  the  men  who 
resigned  wrote  their  names  as  they  came 
to  bid  me  good-by;  in  it  is  McKee's, 
whose  Kentucky  mother  stopped  his  re- 
signation just  in  time.  It  is  written  on 
the  blade  of  a  savage  bowie-knife  with, 
"Grood-by,  Morris,  God  bless  you!" 
over  it.  Mac  takes  his  place  as  of  old  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  class,  his  distin- 
guished, handsome  face  and  black  eyes 
lit  up  with  all  the  old-time  fervor  as  he 
greets  us  all.  And  here  come  Joe  Blount 
and  Lovejoy  and  little  Jim  Hamilton  and 
Clayton  and  Semmes,  and  we  are  all 
hands  round  the  dear  Southerners.  And 
who  is  that  drawing  near  with  that  natu- 
ral sweet  smile  ?  Why,  boys,  that  *s  Jas- 
per Myers;  and  every  fellow  jumps  up 
and  cries,  "Make  way  for  dear  old  Jas- 
per! "  and  there  is  n't  a  hand  that  has  n't 
a  heart  in  it  as  all  the  Class  of  1858  wel- 
come him  again.  Hats  off,  boys !  here 
comes  Sep  Sanderson,  who  fell  between 
his  guns  at  Pleasant  Hill;  and  with  tears 
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in  our  eyes  we  hug  the  dear  fellow  who  is 
blushing  like  a  girl  with  modesty.  And 
now  West,  who  is  sitting  between  Mc- 
Crea  and  myself  on  the  same  bench, 
turns  to  me  and  says,  "Morris,  where  is 
Murray?"  And  I  lean  over  and  say  in 
low  tones, "  John,  don't  you  know  that  he 
was  captured  the  day  Hood  made  his  at- 
tack on  Sherman's  left  at  Atlanta,  the 
day  McPherson  was  killed  ?  He  died  in 
one  of  your  Southern  prisons  —  and, 
John,  they  say  he  died  hungry."  Where- 
upon my  impulsive  old  roommate  rises 
and  with  his  high  tenor  voice  calls  the 
class  to  attention: — "Men,  we  are  all 
here  but  little  Murray,  and  Morris  tells 
me  that  he  died  in  one  of  our  Southern 
prisons.  I  offer  this  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  of  Southerners,  that  in  all  fu- 
ture wars  in  which  our  coimtiymen  are 
involved,  there  will  be  no  Andersonvilles 
or  Salisbuiys."  But  before  he  can  go  a 
word  further,  Sanderson  exclaims,  "Let 
me  add,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of 
Northerner,  West,  that  there  will  never 
be  another  Elmira  with  its  horrible  mor- 
tality; "  and, "  No  more  Camp  Mortons," 
shout  Beebe  and  Fred  James.  The 
writer,  who  with  a  pensive  heart  leaned 
more  than  once  on  the  fence  that  en- 
closed the  Confederate  burial-ground  at 
Rock  Island,  the  little  headboards  in 
weather-worn  ranks  rising  pleadingly  out 
of  the  matted  grass,  —  there  are  two 
thousand  of  them  who  hear  no  trum- 
pets now,  —  the  writer  said,  "And  may 
there  be  no  more  Rock  Islands,  John." 
"ADow  me  to  finish,  men,"  says  the 
Georgian.  "Let  us,  the  Class  of  1858, 
assembled  at  West  Point  here  under  the 
flagstaff,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is 
sacred  to  the  Christian  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman,  let  us 
beg  our  countiymen  who  are  to  follow  us 
to  see  to  it  that  all  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  no  matter  who  the  enemy  may  be, 
black  or  white,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
shall  be  treated  with  mercy;  and  that  no 
prisoner  of  war  shall  ever  die  for  want  of 
food,  or  clothing,  or  kindness.  War  is 
horrible  enough  at  best,  let  us  appeal  to 


the  higher  nature  of  mankind  for  its  re- 
demption—  so  far  as  it  may  be — frcan 
barbarity  and  from  a  cold  indifference  to 
the  unfortunate.  I  think  I  can  pledge  to 
such  a  prayer  eveiy  one  who  followed  the 
Confederate  flag  with  me."  And  cveiy 
Southerner  present  exclaims,  "We  stand 
by  you.  West,  on  that  sentiment."  And 
hardly  have  they  uttered  their  assent, 
when,  behold!  out  of  a  cloud  comes 
Murray  himself,  escorted  by  angels  who 
for  a  moment  sing,  "Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men,"  around  us  ere  they 
rise.  And  who  is  this  standing  just  out^ 
side  the  circle,  with  a  band  of  heavenly 
light  across  her  brow  ?  Behold  !  it  is 
the  little  chapel.  "Young  gentlemen,  I 
heard  your  voices  and  I  thought  I  'd 
join  you  all  once  more."  And  off  go  our 
caps  as  to  a  sweetheart,  and  she  is  es- 
corted to  the  veiy  midst 

Just  then  the  architect  of  the  new  West 
Point  came  along  and  said,  rather  fierce- 
ly we  thought,  "What  are  you  doing 
over  here,  Chapel?  Get  right  back  to 
your  place."  Her  eyes  fell  before  the 
stem  gaze  of  the  arcldtect;  but  before  she 
could  turn  to  obey  or  lift  them  upon  us, 
knowing  that  her  days  were  numbered, 
the  class  cried  out,  "Stay  right  where 
you  are,  dear  sweetheart  —  you  are  our 
guest  to-day,  stay  where  you  are! "  Clay- 
ton, of  North  Carolina,  who  had  been 
dreaming,  his  eyes  off  up  the  river,  feast- 
ing as  in  the  days  gone  by  on  the  old 
heavenly  view,  hearing  the  stem  voices, 
turned  and  asked,  "Schoaff,  who  is  that 
little  fellow,  smoking  the  cigarette  and 
ordering  the  chapel  around?"  "Why, 
Clayton,  he  is  one  of  Boston's  most  abJe 
and  distinguished  architects.  He  will  be 
immortal  by  his  new  West  Point."  But 
without  waiting  for  any  further  com> 
mendation,  the  North  Carolinian  broke 
in,  —  "See  here,  you  gentleman  of  the 
Right  Line  Pen  and  Yards  of  Tracing 
Paper,  please  to  go  way  back  to  Boston. 
We  are  the  old  class  that  entered  in  1858, 
before  you  were  bom;  some  of  us  were  on 
one  side  and  some  of  us  were  on  the 
other,  but  we  are  all  on  one  side  to-day 
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and  having  a  reunion.  We  are  celebrat- 
ing the  days  of  West  Point's  ^oiy,  we  are 
again  at  her  fountains  of  truth,  honor, 
and  courage."  —  "But  who  authorized 
pa  to  come  over  here  ?  "  inquired  the  ar- 
chitect, addressing  the  chapel  coldly.  "I 
heard  their  voices,  and  without  getting 
a  pennit,  I  thought  I  'd  like  to  join  them 
oQoe  more,''  she  said  almost  tearfully; 
"ive  have  been  dear  friends  for  many  a 
day."  Hearing  this  touching  appeal,  the 
BidUe  Monument  came  down  and  put 
his  am  gently  in  that  of  the  architect  and 
Parted  to  escort  him  over  to  Garrisons. 
But  before  he  had  gone  many  paces  Mac- 
kenzie hurried  alongside,  saying  to  the 
Battle  Monument,  *'The  men  to  blame, 
if  there  be  any,  for  plans  that  affect  you 
or  the  chapel,  are  the  officiab  who  ac- 
cepted them,  and  not  the  architect;  he 
onjj  submitted  his  plans,  and  if  they  did 
not  like  them  they  need  not  have  taken 
them.  The  chances  are  that  the  new 


West  Point  will  in  stateliness  far  exceed 
the  old.  And  however  that  may  be, 
this  is  not  a  day  to  be  marred  by  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  any  one.  We  are 
about  to  march,  come  and  join  us." 
Bentz,  the  old  soldier,  hearing  the  word 
"March!"  instinctively  took  the  attitude 
of  a  soldier  and  lifted  his  bugle  to  his 
lips;  then,  facing  toward  the  quarters  of 
the  Academy  band,  sounded  the  first  call 
for  parade.  The  full  band  appeared, 
we  idl  fell  in  in  two  ranks,  then  formed 
in  two  platoons,  Bearing  in  conmiand 
of  the  second,  McCrca  in  command  of 
the  first,  Mackenzie  in  conunand  of  all; 
and  then,  with  the  band  at  the  head,  we 
escorted  the  little  chapel,  who  had  stood 
with  her  arm  in  that  of  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment,—  directing  her  talk  kindly  to  the 
architect  at  her  side  from  time  to  time, — 
back  to  her  place,  cheering  all  our  old 
professors  and  the  stem  old  barracks  as 
we  passed  them  on  our  way. 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE  LUTE-PLAYER 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

He  touched  the  strings;  and  lo,  the  strain. 
As  waters  dimple  to  the  rain, 
Spontaneous  rose  and  fell  again. 

In  swaddling-clothes  of  silence  bound, 

Hb  genius  a  soul  had  found. 

And  wakened  it  to  light  and  soimd. 
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{From  Unpublished  Sources) 
BY   EDWARD   DOWDEN 


WiLUAM  Haylet,  the  warm-hearted 
friend  and  the  biographer  of  Cowper, 
prepared  for  posthumous  publication 
two  manuscripts,  each  of  considerable 
length,  relating  to  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  poet  which  were  not  fully  told  in  his 
biography.  These,  which  are  now  in  my 
possession,  have  never  appeared  in  print, 
nor  in  the  extended  form  in  which  Hayley 
left  them  would  they  perhaps  be  entitled 
to  publication.  One  of  them  tells  in  detail 
the  efforts  of  Hayley,  at  length  crowned 
with  success,  to  obtain  a  pension  for 
Cowper.  The  other  and  the  more  curi- 
ous is  entitled.  The  Second  Memorial  of 
Hayley*s  endeavours  to  serve  his  friend 
Cowper,  containing  a  minute  account  of 
Devices  employed  to  restore  his  dejected 
spirits.  The  first  is  dated  1794;  the  sec- 
ond was  written  in  1809,  after  Cowper's 
death,  and  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Life  of  Coivper, 

Fragments  of  the  story  which  Hayley 
tells  are  known;  it  is  known  that  through 
his  exertions  several  persons  of  eminence 
addressed  letters  to  the  dejected  poet, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  bring  him 
cheer;  but  why  it  was  an  urgent  matter 
vnth  Hayley  to  obtain  such  letters  as  these 
has  —  so  far  as  I  am  aware  —  never 
been  told.  Fragments  of  a  well-meant 
plot,  conceived  in  the  service  of  Cowper, 
have  come  to  light;  but  the  pivot  of  the 
plot  has  not,  if  I  am  right,  been  ever 
exhibited,  nor  has  it  been  shown  in 
what  degree  Lady  Hesketh  and  Cow- 
per's young  kinsman  Johnson  ("Johnny 
of  Norfolk")  were  amiable  accomplices 
in  the  plot. 

The  Second  Memorial  is  addressed  to 
Johnson,  several  of  whose  letters,  as  well 
as  letters  of  Lady  Hesketh  and  of  others, 
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are  given  in  transcriptions.  The  starting- 
point  of  Hayley's  well-meant  efforts  was 
a  moiunf  ul  communication  —  hitherto,  I 
believe,  unpublished  —  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  Dereham,  but  having  no  signa- 
ture, which  he  received  at  Eartham  on 
June  20, 1797.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
and  the  hand-writing  told  clearly  enough 
from  whom  it  came ;  the  same  fixed  wretch- 
edness is  expressed  in  it  which  appears  in 
the  unsigned  letter,  written  a  month  pre- 
viously, to  I^y  Hesketh,  and  printed  by 
Soutliey.  "Ignorant  of  every  thing  but 
my  own  instant  and  impending  misery," 
wrote  Cowper  to  Hayley,  **  I  know  neither 
what  I  do,  when  I  write,  nor  can  do  other- 
wise than  write,  because  I  am  bidden  to  do 
so.  Perfect  Despair,  the  most  perfect  that 
ever  possess'd  any  mind,  has  had  pos- 
session of  mine,  you  know  how  long,  and, 
knowing  that,  will  not  need  to  be  told  who 
writes."  The  intimation  in  this  letter  that 
Cowper  had  been  "bidden"  to  write, 
whether  through  some  compelling  force 
of  his  own  dark  mind  or  through  some  su- 
pernatural injunction,  suggested  to  Hay- 
ley that  the  supernatural  might  be  used 
as  a  device  to  lift  Cowper  out  of  his  mel- 
ancholy. His  response  ran  as  follows:  — 

Eabtham,  Jum  f4ihj  1797. 

My  very  dear  dejected  Friend,  The 
few  lines  in  your  hand,  so  often  welcome 
to  me,  and  now  so  long  wished  for,  af- 
fected me  thro'  my  heart  and  soul,  both 
with  joy  and  grief  —  joy  that  you  are 
again  able  to  write  to  me,  and  grief  that 
you  write  under  the  oppression  of  mel- 
ancholy. 

My  keen  sensations  in  perusing  these 
heart-pierdng  lines  have  been  a  painful 
prelude  to  the  following  ecstatic  Vision: 
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—  I  beheM  the  throne  of  God,  Whose 
splendor,  though  in  excess,  did  not  strike 
me  blind,  but  left  me  power  to  discern, 
on  the  steps  of  it,  two  kneeling  angelic 
ibiBis.  A  kind  seraph  seemed  to  whisper 
to  me  that  these  heavenly  petitioners  were 
TOUT  lovelj  mother,  and  my  own;  both 
engaged  in  fervent  supplications  for  your 
restormtioii  to  mental  serenity  and  com- 
fort. I  sprang  eagerly  forwaixi  to  inquire 
your  destiny  of  your  mother.  Turning 
towards  me  with  a  look  of  seraphic  be- 
ufDity,  she  smiled  upon  me  and  said: 
*' Warmest  of  earthly  friends!  moderate 
the  amoety  of  thy  seal,  lest  it  distract  thy 
(farfining  faculties,  and  know,  as  a  re- 
ward for  thy  kindness,  that  my  son  shall 
be  lestiwed  to  himself  and  to  friendship. 
But  the  AU-merdful  and  Almighty  or- 
dains that  his  restoration  shall  be  grad- 
ual, and  that  his  peace  with  Heaven  shall 
be  preceded  by  Uie  following  eztraordin- 
tiy  circumstances  of  signal  honour  on 
earth.  He  shall  receive  letters  from  Mem- 
bes  of  Pkriiament,  from  Judges,  and  from 
Bidkops  to  thank  him  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Christian  world  by 
his  devotional  poetiy.  These  shall  be  fol- 
bwed  by  a  letter  fiom  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  the  same  effect;  and  this  by  thanks 
expressed  to  him  on  the  same  account  in 
the  hand  d  the  King  himself.  Tell  him, 
when  these  events  take  place  he  may 
confide  in  his  celestial  emancipation  from 
despair,  granted  to  the  prayer  of  his  mo- 
ther; and  he  may  rest  satisfied  with  this 
aasorance  from  her,  that  his  peace  is  per- 
fectly made  with  Heaven.  Hasten  to 
impact  these  blessed  tidings  to  your  f a- 
murite  friend,"  said  the  maternal  spirit; 
''and  1^  your  thanksgiving  to  Grod  be  an 
tncreaae  of  reciprocal  kindness  to  each 
other  !•• 

I  obey  the  Vision,  my  dear  Cowper, 
with  a  degree  of  trembling  fear  that  it 
Biay  be  only  the  fruitless  offspring  of  my 
agitated  fancy.  But  if  any  part  of  the 
prophecy  shidl  soon  be  accomplished,  a 
fuit  ray  of  hope  will  then  be  turned  into 
ikmig,  luminous,  and  delightful  convic- 
tioB  in  my  heart,  and  I  trust  in  yours,  my 


dear  delivered  sufferer,  as  completely  as 
in  that  of 

Your  most  anxious  and  affectionate 
friend,  W.  H. 

Postscript.  If  any  of  the  incidents  speed- 
ily take  place,  which  your  angelic  mother 
announced  to  me  in  this  Vision,  as  cer- 
tain signs  of  your  recovery,  I  conjure  you 
in  her  name,  my  dear  Cowper,  to  com- 
municate them  to  me,  with  all  the  kind 
despatch  that  is  due  to  the  tender  anxi- 
ety of  sympathetic  affection  !  Heaven 
grant  that  I  may  hear  from  you  again 
very  soon  !   Adieu  ! 

Something  of  comedy  mingles  with 
graver  matter  in  the  good  Hayley*s  sin- 
cere distress  and  his  odd  flights  of  im- 
agination. At  the  throne  of  iGod  per- 
haps members  of  the  BritishjHouse  of 
Commons,  perhaps  even  judges,  ermined 
and  bewigged,  perhaps  —  if  one  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  conjectiu^  —  even  Angli- 
can bishops,  shovel-hatted  and  aproned, 
are  not  set  mighty  store  by,  as  such.  As 
for  the  prime  minister  and  the  excellent 
George  HI,  they,  at  least  on  earth,  were 
exalted  persons,  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  sanguine  Hermit  of  Eartham  — 
Hayley  often  signed  his  letters  as  "Her- 
mit"—  never  got  within  hail  of  prime 
minister  or  king  for  his  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  poet's  dejected  spirits,  and  thus 
he  is  responsible  for  placing  the  sainted 
spirit  of  Cowper's  mother  in  the  list  of 
prophetesses  who  prophesy  "a  false 
vision  and  a  thing  of  nought." 

K  Hayley 's  fancy  was  somewhat  clumsy 
his  heart  was  generous.  With  extreme 
anxiety  he  waited  to  learn  what  impres- 
sion his  letter  had  produced.  On  July 
12,  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  who  was  not  the 
most  regular  of  correspondents,  wrote  to 
assure  him  that  the  perusal  of  the  "mar- 
vellous Vision"  by  Cowper  himself,  and, 
ten  days  later,  his  listening  to  the  letter 
read  aloud,  had  a  much  better  effect  than 
could  with  any  confidence  have  been  an- 
ticipated. He  listened,  indeed,  in  silence; 
but  some  movement  of  repugnance  or  re- 
volt would  not  have  been  surprising. 
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"He  never  looked  better  in  his  life," 
writes  Johnson,  "as  to  healthy  complex- 
ion than  he  does  now;"  but  perhaps  this 
was  less  owing  to  the  Vision  than  to 
Johnson's  own  prescriptions  —  "half  a 
pint  of  ass's  milk  in  a  morning,  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  rising,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  beat  up  in  a  glass  of  port  wine  at 
1«  o'cJock." 

Hayley 's  letter  he  had  forwarded  by  the 
hand  of  an  acquaintance  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth  at  Clifton.  He  ended  by  entreating 
Hayley  to  persuade  some  one  or  more  who 
answered  the  description  of  the  Vision  to 
write  to  Cowper,  from  which  confirma- 
tion of  the  heavenly  announcements  he 
expected  the  happiest  results. 

Lady  Hesketh  at  first  feared  that  "dear 
warm-hearted  Hayley's  wonderful  letter  " 
might  only  have  "sunk  the  dear  soul 
lower,  and  made  him  think  it  an  insult 
upon  his  distress.  ...  I  well  remem- 
ber," she  adds,  "how  angry  any  marks  of 
kindness  used  to  make  him  formerly." 
So  she  writes  on  July  15  to  Johnson; 
but  a  fortnight  later,  in  writing  to  Hay- 
ley himself,  she  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  "charming  Vision,"  for  the 
"friendly  heart  which  inspired  the  Idea, 
and  the  lively  Genius  that  executed  it." 
She  only  feared  that  it  would  prove  im- 
possible to  get  any  part  of  the  prophecy 
fulfilled,  and  that  should  Cowper  find 
none  of  the  promised  letters  arrive,  he 
might  drop  lower  down  in  "that  cruel 
gulph  of  Despair  in  which  he  has  been  so 
long  and  so  deeply  involved."  With  much 
feeling  she  refers  to  the  melancholy  letter 
which  she  had  received  from  Cowper  in 
May;  very  warmly  she  commends  Cow- 
per's  young  kinsman  for  his  unwearied 
devotion;  should  Johnson  be  incapaci- 
tated for  the  service,  she  would  herself, 
if  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  had  brought  her  now  as  a  conva- 
lescent from  Clifton  to  Cheltenham, 
"take  the  charge  of  this  lost  creature;" 
but  what  could  she  do  at  present  with 
her  almost  total  loss  of  voice  ? 

Hayley,  in  his  reply,  is  grateful  for  "  the 
friendly  spirit  of  tender  and  indulgent 


enthusiasm"  with  which  Lady  He^eth 
entered  into  his  purpose  and  his  hope. 
He  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  thought  that 
the  Vision  was  not  wholly  a  pious  fraud, 
and  he  explains  to  some  extent  his  plans 
for  procuring  the  fulfillment  of  the  "ma- 
ternal spirit's"  prophecy:  — 

"The  Vision  arose,"  he  writes  (August 
6),  "from  my  veiy  acute  sense  of  our  dear 
friend's  sufferings  and  my  intense  de- 
sire to  relieve  them.  After  reading  his 
most  affecting  billet  of  Despair,  I  fell  into 
deep  meditation  upon  it;  and,  whDe  my 
eyes  were  covered  by  my  hand,  I  seemed 
to  behold  something  very  like  the  Vision 
I  described.  The  images  appeared  so 
forcible  to  my  own  fancy  that  I  inunedi- 
ately  resolved  to  make  a  bold,  affection- 
ate attempt  to  render  them  instnmtenUd^ 
if  possible  (with  the  blessing  of  Grod  and 
good  angels),  to  the  restoration  of  our  in- 
valuable friend.  I  accordingly  settled  in 
my  own  thoughts  different  projects  for 
producing  the  series  of  events  announced 
in  the  Vision,  before  I  ventured  to  send 
him  the  letter,  which  you  so  kindly  and 
partially  commend.  ...  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  dear  subject  of  the  Vision 
has,  by  this  time,  received  letters  from 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Kenyon. 
Steps  are  taken  that  other  and  more  im- 
portant letters  may  follow  these.  .  .  . 
Your  Ladyship's  excellent  understand- 
ing will  shew  you  the  propriety,  I  might 
say  the  necessity^  of  keeping  the  device  as 
secret  as  'possible  to  promote  its  success. 
On  this  principle  many  persons,  engaged 
to  write  to  the  dear  sufferer,  will  not 
know  exadly  why  they  are  engaged  to 
write  to  him." 

Neither  the  letter  of  Wlberforce  nor 
that  hoped  for  from  Lord  Kenyon  had  in 
fact  been  written;  but  Hayley  was  apt  to 
take  his  anticipations  for  accomplished 
facts.  Wilberforce  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament; Kenyon  —  the  chief  justice  — 
was  a  judge;  a  bishop  was  still  needed  to 
fulfill  the  first  part,  and  that  least  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment,  of  the  celestial 
prophecy.  Five  years  previously,  in  June, 
1792,  Hayley  on  his  return  from  Weston, 
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then  foil  of  seal  to  procure  a  pension  for 
Cowper,  had  breakfasted  in  London  with 
Loid  Tliurlow,  for  whom,  in  the  early 
dajs  when  Thurlow  was  a  kw  clerk,  and 
the  poet  spent  his  hours  with  his  cousins 
Hairiet  and  Theodora,  "giggling  and 
making  giggle,"  Cowper  had  predicted 
the  lord  chancellorship.  "You  shall  pro- 
vide for  me  when  you  are  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,*' said  Cowper;  and  Thurlow  with 
a  smile  assented  —  **I  surely  wiU."  At 
the  breakfast,  to  Hayley's  surprise,  ap- 
peared Lord  Kenyon;  but,  undaunted  by 
the  two  great  persons,  the  Hermit  gal- 
lantly i^eaded  the  cause  of  his  distressed 
frwid  and  was  listened  to  with  favor. 
He  DOW  Tentured,  with  Cowper 's  barris- 
ter acquaintance  Samuel  Rg^  as  an  in- 
tennrdiary  —  **  that  friendly  little  being  " 
is  Lady  Hesketh's  description  of  Rose  — 
to  apply  to  the  chief  justice  for  the  de- 
sired letter.  Why  it  was  needed,  beyond 
the  fact  that  such  a  letter  might  cheer 
the  droc^>ing  spirits  of  Cowper,  was  not 
explained.  To  Kenyon  it  seemed  an  em- 
barrassing task  to  address  in  this  way  a 
man  of  Hteraiy  eminence  who  was  per- 
aooally  unknown  to  him.  The  letter  ac- 
cordizigiy,  to  Hayley's  great  mortification, 
did  not  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  Hayley  had  fixed  upon 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  the  mark 
for  his  next  benevolent  attack,  while  Lady 
Hca^eth  of  her  own  initiative,  though 
acknowledging  that  Hayley  was  the  prime 
controller  of  the  "complicated  machine,'' 
hoped,  through  her  companion  at  Chel- 
tenham, Mrs.  Holroyd,  a  sister  of  Lord 
Sheffi^,  to  approach  Beilby  Porteus, 
"our  good  Loid  of  London,"  —  bishop 
no.  ^ —  with  the  like  intent.  Moreover, 
in  a  letter  to  Johnson  (August  27)  she 
added  some  lines,  designed  to  cooperate 
with  Hayley's  letter  of  the  Vision,  which 
Johnson  might  show  to  Cowper,  if  it 
seemed  good  to  him  to  do  so:  — 

**!  dreamt  veiy  lately,  my  dearest 
conrin,"  she  wrote,  **  that  I  saw  you  quite 
wdl  and  cheerful  —  restored  by  a  gra- 
doQs  and  merciful  God  to  all  your  com- 
fofts  and  all  your  religious  privileges,  and 


rejoicing  in  his  mercy  and  kindness, 
which,  you  told  me,  had  been  exercised 
towards  you  in  a  very  wonderful  manner. 
I  own  I  feel  strongly  impressed  that  this 
will  prove  true,  and  that  I  shall  once 
again  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  restored 
health  and  spirits  of  a  cousin  so  truly  dear 
as  you  have  always  been  to  your  affec- 
tionate friend  and  cousin  H.  Hesketh." 

It  was  reported  to  her  by  Johnson  that 
her  postscript  had  been  shown  and  was 
well  received.  Lady  Hesketh's  innocent 
"dream "  hardly  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
pious  fraud ;  it  was  a  genuine  hope  trans- 
lated into  dream.  She  had  not  quite  ap- 
proved of  Hayley's  audacity  in  laying  the 
scene  of  his  Vision  at  the  throne  of  God, 
and,  if  only  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
Cowper  had  forgotten  the  details,  she 
thought  that  the  letter  might,  to  its  ad- 
vantage, be  recopied,  with  this  particular 
omitted,  as  a  revised  and  emended  Vis- 
ion. She  feared  that  the  audacious  Hay- 
ley, with  all  his  generous  zeal  and  all  his 
learned  acquisitions,  might  still  be  a 
stranger  to  "the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity"—  a  fear  which  Hayley  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  suggestions  of  some 
unfriendly  gossip.  Whatever  his  religious 
opinions  might  be,  his  code  of  morab,  in 
one  particular  at  least,  had  partaken,  as 
SouUiey  amiably  puts  it,  of  patriarchal 
liberty.  His  beloved  little  sculptor,  the 
pupil  of  Flaxman,  —  a  boy  of  rare  pro- 
mise, —  though  received  by  Hayley's 
"dear  irritable  Eliza"  as  her  own,  was  a 
natural  son. 

Of  "  those  two  shining  lights  of  the  age," 
as  Lady  Hesketh  names  them,  Wilber- 
force  and  Lord  Kenyon,  the  former  at 
least  was  willing  to  let  his  beams  descend 
on  Cowper.  He  directed  that  a  copy  of 
his  recently  published  book,  A  Prctdiccd 
View,  should  be  sent  to  Dereham  —  it 
proved  to  be  a  book  of  amazing  popular- 
ity—  and  he  accompanied  the  volume 
with  a  letter  (August  9)  conceived  in  the 
happiest  spirit.  Six  weeks  later  came  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  which 
Lady  Hesketh  justly  described  as  a 
"charming  performance."   Porteus  W9A 
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himself  a  poet;  at  least  his  verses  on 
Death  had  won,  nearly  forty  years  pre- 
viously, the  Seatonian  prize.  In  his  letter 
he  gracefully  applies  to  Cowper  himself, 
with  " T  were"  altered  to  " T  was,"  the 
lines  from  Table  Talk, 

"  T  were  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assnme 
the  lyre," 

and  the  four  verses  that  inmiediately  fol* 
low.  Lady  Hesketh  had  playfully  re- 
proached the  faithful  Johnson  with  his 
somewhat  spasmodic  efforts  at  corre- 
spondence. Johnny  needed  a  flapper 
from  the  island  of  Laputa;  when  he  did 
write,  he  was  always  in  a  huny.  He  was 
ordered  to  choose  the  calmest  and  quiet- 
est hour  he  could  pick  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  then  he  should  remember  not 
to  **set  out  with  letters  a  fool  long  at  least, 
and  literally  with  only  three  words  in  a 
line  or  four  at  most."  But  now  that  a  let- 
ter from  that  "wonderful  mortal,"  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  had  arrived  and  a  letter  from 
our  good  Lord  of  London,  Johnny  of 
Norfolk  copied  both  these  documents 
for  Hayley's  "infinite  gratification,"  and 
added  a  narrative  of  his  own: — 

"On  Thursday  (Sept.  28th)  came  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
yesterday  morning  I  found  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  reading  it  to  our 
beloved  Cowper.  His  remarks  were  these : 
'Never  was  such  a  letter  written,  never 
was  such  a  letter  read  to  a  man  so  over- 
whelmed with  despair  as  I  am.  It  was 
written  in  derision:  I  know,  and  I  am 
sure  of  it.*  *Oh,  no!  no!  no!  my  cousin! 
say  not  so  of  the  good  Beilby,  Bishop  of 
London!*  *  I  should  say  so,*  he  replied, 
*of  an  Archangel,  were  it  possible  for  an 
Archangel  to  send  me  such  a  letter  in  such 
circumstances.'  This  only  has  passed 
hitherto,  but  I  suspect  that  he  was  grati- 
fied notwithstanding,  upon  the  whole. 
He  heard  me  with  the  silence  of  death, 
and,  except  at  one  passage  in  this  amiable 
Bishop's  letter,  never  opened  his  lips.*' 
A  word  of  Porteus  —  "That  Love  [of 
God]  you  must  possess  surely  in  as  fuU 
extent  as  any  human  being  ever  did  "  — 


had  drawn  from  Cowper 's  lips  the  ex- 
clamation, "Not  an  atom  of  it!" 

Johnson  believed  that  the  sufferer's 
mind  was  occupied  very  frequently  about 
the  letters  having  come  to  him»  "tHough 
I  am  certain,**  he  adds,  "he  does  not  sus- 
pect why  they  have  come  so  nearlj  to- 
gether.'* He  supposed  that  Cowper  did 
not  connect  them  in  his  mind  with  Hay- 
ley*s  Vision,  and  he  repented  a  thousand 
times  that  he  had  sent  away  Hayley's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Hesketh.  He  begged  that  it 
might  be  returned  inmiediately,  and  re- 
solved to  place  it,  with  the  letters  <^  Wil- 
berforce and  Porteus,  on  Cowper's  desk, 
where  he  knew  that  Cowper  would  notice 
it  and  read  it  when  he  was  alone.  John- 
son himself  would  assume  an  air  of  hav- 
ing entirely  forgotten  the  Vision,  lest 
Cowper  should  in  any  way  "suspect  the 
incomparable  contrivance." 

To  this  design  Lady  Hesketh  was 
strongly  opposed.  "I  think  and  have 
always  thought  it  highly  necessary,"  she 
writes  with  emphatic  underliniiigs  to 
Johnson  (November  7),  "that  on  the  ar- 
rival of  every  letter  which  comes  to  cor- 
roborate the  truth  of  that  wonderful 
Vision,  you  should  express  (though  not 
violently  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  alarm 
him)  your  surprise  and  satisfaction  at 
this  happy  coinddenoe  of  circumstances. 
...  I  could  wish  you,  my  dear  Johnny, 
to  sift  our  poor  cousin  a  little,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  out  what  he  thinks  of  the 
letters  he  has  received,  which,  you  may 
say,  afford  to  you  a  full  proof  that  his 
dear  Mother's  prophecy  is  very  near  its 
completion."  Lady  Hesketh  greatly  de- 
sired that  letter  might  follow  letter,  in 
order  that  Cowper's  mind  might  be  thor- 
oughly roused  and  kept  in  motion  with 
an  advancing  assurance  of  hope. 

Another  letter  had  in  fact  arrived. 
Hayley,  in  September,  had  expressed  bis 
expectation  that  considerable  aid  would 
be  derived  from  "episcopal  coadjutors." 
Lady  Hesketh,  herself  "an  angelic  coad- 
jutor," had  proved  her  "instantaneous 
and  happy  influence  over  the  Lights  of 
our  Church  "  by  securing  the  cooperation 
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of  that  "angel  on  earth,"  Beilby  Porteus. 
A  disappointment  followed.  Dr.  Beadon, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  married  a  re- 
lation of  Hajley,  Miss  Rachel  Gooch, 
""for  whom,  in  her  childhood,"  Hayley 
writes,  "I  had  felt  such  affection  that 
during  my  residence  at  Cambridge  I 
painted  a  minute  resemblance  of  the  in- 
teresting child  and  had  it  set  in  a  ring." 
On  Dr.  Beadon's  marriage  the  poet  had 
addressed  a  few  friendly  verses  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom ;  but  not  many  of 
his  friends  escaped  some  kindly  effusion 
of  occasional  verse.  To  his  surprise  and 
indignation  a  veiy  ungracious  refusal  to 
write  to  Cowper  came  to  Eartham,  not 
bom  the  bishop  direct,  but  through  his 
&ther-in-law  Dr.  Gooch,  whereupon  the 
manuscr^yt  before  me  becomes  illegible 
with  its  vigorous  cancelings  which  per- 
haps oonc^  emphatic  words.  Do  the 
bhirrings  and  blottings  bear  witness  to 
one  of  Hayley's  "Triumphs"  —  or  fail- 
ures —  "of  Temper  "  ? 

More  than  compensating  satisfaction 
came  from  a  highly  distinguished  man, 
Bichard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the 
apokigist  for  the  Bible.  Lady  Hesketh, 
with  a  woman's  shrewdness,  had  ex- 
pected little  from  Dr.  Beadon.  "Is  he 
dcvcr?*'  she  asks  Hayley,  "and  will  he 
understand  the  nature  of  your  request  ?  " 
But  "in  regard  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
.  .  .  there  can  be  no  doubts  of  him.** 
The  result  in  each  instance  agreed  with 
Lady  Heaketh's  anticipations.  Watson 
WIS  now  settled  at  Calgarth  Park,  Ken- 
dal, but  he  did  not  fail  to  visit  his  diocese 
three  times  each  year.  He  was  occupied 
in  improving  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fmmOy,  nor  did  he  regard  it  as  his 
fault  that  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
Efe  had  been  thus  employed.  If  he  had 
''commenced  an  agriculturist,"  he  said, 
"it  was  because  he  desired  to  secure  a 
moderate  competence  for  eight  children," 
and  eiperience  had  brought  him  to  Lord 
Baooo's  opinion  that  to  cultivate  oiu* 
Mother  Earth  is  the  most  honorable 
mode  of  improving  oiu*  fortunes. 

Hayley,  in  writing  to  Watson,  men- 


tions the  fact  that  Lord  Thurlow  had 
visited  the  Sussex  coast  in  the  autunm  of 
1797.  The  summer  had  been  for  Hayley 
a  time  of  anxiety,  not  only  on  Cowper's 
account,  but  because  the  dear  "juvenile 
sculptor,"  his  son,  had  suffered  in  health 
from  a  cold  caught  from  masses  of  wet 
clay  used  in  modeling,  and  all  medicines 
had  failed  to  give  him  relief.  His  own 
favorite  panacea,  "the  salutary  sea,"  was 
tried  with  a  better  result.  "We  came 
dripping  from  it  together  this  morning," 
he  telb  Lady  Hesketh  (September  6), 
"  and  saw  Lord  Thiu*low  in  oiu*  way,  who 
has  been  prevented  by  the  unseasonable 
rains  from  passing  a  morning  with  us, 
which  he  promises  to  do  very  soon,  and 
he  has,  with  great  good-nature,  allowed 
the  young  sculptor  to  prepare  a  lump  of 
the  finest  clay  to  model  his  grand  visage." 
This,  he  tells  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
would  form  "a  good  prelude  for  the 
awful  project  of  modeling  yoiu*  counte- 
nance," whenever  "the  aspiring  little 
artist"  could  pay  his  respects  at  Cal- 
garth Park.  From  which  flattering  in- 
troduction Hayley  passes  to  his  petition 
for  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Cowper. 
The  bishop  replied  in  the  most  genial 
manner;  he  would,  of  course,  foUow  the 
example  of  Lord  Thurlow,  a  man  of 
whom  he  thought  highly,  "tho'  he  is  not 
so  good  a  Whig  as  he  might  be;"  he 
would  sit  for  the  young  artist;  and  as  to 
Cowper  he  had  obeyed  Hayley's  com- 
mands, and  dispatched  a  letter  "by  this 
post"  (October  18).  It  was  a  manly  and 
generous  letter,  written  as  if  through  an 
impulse  of  spontaneous  gratitude  arising 
from  a  perusal  —  not  for  the  first  time  — 
of  Cowper's  poems;  it  closed  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Lakes,  and  an  offer  of  the 
hospitality  of  Calgarth  Park. 

How  Watson's  communication  was  re- 
ceived is  told  at  length  in  a  letter  of  John- 
son to  Hayley:  "At  the  very  moment  of 
this  letter's  arrival  and  delivery  into  my 
hands  (for  the  dear  soul  would  not  touch 
a  letter  himself  on  any  account)  we  were 
sitting  by  the  study  fire,  intent  upon  that 
admirable  little  book  of  the  learned  bishop. 
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An  Apology  for  Christianity.  'Dear  me!  * 
said  I,  'here  is  a  letter  from  the  author 
himself.'  You  may  be  sure  our  poor 
friend  was  rather  startled  at  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence;  and  so  in  truth  was  I, 
and  inwardly  thankful  to  that  kind  Pro- 
vidence, whose  finger  I  discern  so  plainly. 
The  dear  soul  raised  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  seemed  so  struck  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  affair  that  I  could  not 
profitably  read  the  letter  then.  I  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  his  desk,  and  went  on 
with  our  book.  Before  night,  however,  I 
broke  the  seal,  and  communicated  the 
contents  to  him.  He  said  nothing  while 
I  read;  nor  yet  when  I  ceased  to  read; 
and  the  matter  was  left  to  work  upon  hb 
mind." 

FoUowing  Lady  Hesketh's  advice, 
Johnson  took  the  first  prudent  opportim- 
ity  of  connecting  the  letter  from  Bishop 
Watson  with  Hayley's  "inimitable  Vis- 
ion : "  "  One  day,  after  dinner,  as  we  were 
all  using  the  finger-glasses,  'Miss  Pe- 
rowne,'  said  I,  (Miss  Perowne  was  lady- 
housekeeper  to  Johnson)  'don*t  you 
recoUect  something  about  a  letter's  com- 
ing to  Mr.  Cowper  in  the  Smnmer  from 
Mr.  Hayley,  containing  a  wonderful  Vis- 
ion, which  he  had  lately  had?'  'I  cer- 
tainly do  remember  it,'  (said  she)  'and 
have  often  thought  of  it  since.'  'Sam' 
(said  I)  'take  away  the  water-glasses  and 
set  the  wine  upon  the  table.'  This,  as  I 
intended,  turned  the  subject;  but  in  the 
evening  I  started  up  in  a  great  hurry,  just 
as  we  were  sitting  down  to  tea:  'By  the 
bye,  I  will  go  and  look  for  Mr.  Hayley's 
letter.'  Mr.  Cowper  inmiediately  called 
out  'No,  pray  don't.'  Johnny:  'Be- 
cause it  strikes  me  there  is  a  kind  of  ac- 
complishment of  what  is  predicted.'  Mr. 
C.  :'Well!  be  it  so!  I  know  there  is,  and 
1  knew  there  would  be;  and  I  knew  what 
it  meant.'  These  are  the  veiy  words  that 
passed,  for  I  slipt  out  of  the  room,  and 
wrote  them  down  with  a  pencil  on  the 
back  of  a  letter.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  mentioned  the  subject;  but  the 
next  letter  that  comes,  I  will  renew  the 
attack.    It  is  some  consolation  to  us  in 


the  meantime  to  know  that  he  has  not 
foigotten  the  Vision.  And  now,  my  dear 
Sir,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Cowper  is  in 
bodily  health  much  as  he  was  when  I 
wrote  last,  and  much  as  he  was  in  spirits. 
But  jump  for  joy  when  I  teU  you  that  be 
resumed  his  Homer  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  has  continued  to  revise  it,  and 
charmingly  to  correct  without  missing 
one  day  ever  since.  We  go  on  rapidly,  a 
Book  in  a  week,  and  sometimes  more; 
now  in  the  ISth  Iliad.  Our  evenings  have 
been  long  devoted  to  Gibbon's  marvel- 
lous work.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  We  have  delightfully 
travelled  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter which  he  has  given  entirely  to  Jus- 
tinian's laws;  and  our  poor  dear  friend 
interrupts  me  frequently  to  remark  any 
striking  passage  as  we  go  along/' 

Still  no  letter  had  arrived  from  Lord 
Kenyon.  It  was  believed  by  Hayley  that 
a  letter  from  him,  as  coming  from  a 
stranger,  would  be  more  gratifying  to 
Cowper  than  one  from  Thurlow,  with 
whom  the  poet  was  personally  acquainted . 
Thurlow's  interest  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  secured  by  the  indefatigable 
Hayley.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright's  biography  of  Cowper  that  Lord 
Kenyon  wrote  to  Cowper.  This  is  per- 
haps an  error.  Certainly,  as  late  as  March 
15,  1798,  Lady  Hesketh  expressed  to 
Hayley  some  indignation  occasioned  by 
his  silence:  "Lord  Kenyon  has  never 
written  at  all,  nor  will  you,  I  hope,  dear 
Sir,  apply  to  him  any  more.  You  have 
done  your  part  sufiSdently  as  regards  this 
luminary  of  the  law ;  and  could  the  plead- 
ings of  friendship  have  prevailed  you 
would  long  since  have  gained  your  cause; 
as  it  is,  I  hope  you  will  plant  your  bat- 
teries against  hearts  more  penetrable 
than  that  of  the  learned  Lord  in  ques- 
tion." 

The  diligence  of  Southey  obtained  for 
him  two  letters  addressed  by  Thurlow  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  which  Southey  sup- 
posed to  reveal  the  whole  of  the  benevo- 
lent plot  for  Cowper's  restoration  to  hope 
and  happiness.    In  fact  they  only  show 
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that  Hayley  was  the  chief  conspirator. 
Lord  Thurlow  apologetically  condenses 
in  hb  opening  sentence  the  whole  situa- 
tion from  his  own  point  of  view:  "I  have 
been  pressed  by  one  mad  poet  to  ask  of 
joa,  for  another,  a  favour,  which  savours 
of  the  malady  of  both."  The  e]q>eriment» 
Thurlow  thought,  was  at  least  harmless 
and  diaritable.  Lord  Kenyon  apparently 
stifl  demurred,  and  Thurlow  was  good 
enou^  to  draw  up  for  his  guidance  an 
outline  of  the  sort  of  letter  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  required,  or,  as  Southey  puts 
it,  a  form  of  testimonial  which  was  to 
aooedit  a  man  to  himself.  No  word  of 
Thuriow's  indicates  any  acquaintance 
with  Hayley's  Vision,  nor  was  this  flight 
of  fancy  known  to  Southey.  The  "mad 
poet,"  the  Hermit  of  Eartluun,  had  prob- 
ably aense  enough  to  be  awaie  that  Thur- 
hw  was  not  the  man  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  task  of  corroborating  Visions  re- 
vttfed  at  the  throne  of  God. 

Haj^  flattered  himself  with  the 
thoQ^  that  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Co  w- 
per  had  not  been  useless.  He  tried  to 
believe  that  the  resumption  of  work  on 
Homer  was  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
eaoouragement  which  the  Vision  and  the 
kttera  that  f oUovred  it  may  have  brought 
to  the  afflicted  translator.  In  truth  Cow- 
per'a  state  oi  mind  while  engaged  in  re- 
naag  his  Homer  presents  a  curious 
ptoblem  in  mental  pathology.  His  phys- 
ical health  during  the  year  1797  was  but 
fittle  affected  1^  his  malady;  he  rode  out 
with  Johnson,  or  walked  out,  every  day; 

I  hia  daily  half-bottle  of  wine  had  been 
aaeased  to  a  bottle  with  excellent  re- 
adts;  his  dieeks  had  a  certain  ruddiness 

I  of  hue.  Nor  was  he  incapable  of  intellect- 
oal  exertion.    He  studied  details  in  his 

'  own  work  with  dose  attention.  "What 
do  you  think  of  this?"  Johnson  writes 

I  to  Hayky  on  December  5,  *'our  blessed 
Bant  now  said  to  me  in  the  gentlest 
of  afl  possible  voices  'Is  there  such  a 
wmd^midmodf'  Johnson's  Dictionary 

I  was  in  my  hand  in  a  moment,  and  no 
iooner  did  I  mention  Diyden  and  Pope 
as  having  used  the  very  word  than  he 
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was  seated  and  scratching  upon  the  pa- 
per in  an  instant."  Johnson's  description 
in  the  same  letter  of  how  the  woric  went 
on  may  be  added  to  somewhat  similar 
records  which  are  already  in  print:  "1 
know  you  will  excuse  a  hasty  line,  be- 
cause a  hasty  line  is  all  that  I  can  steal 
from  the  importunate  demands  of  Homer, 
who,  interleaved  and  like  a  mountain, 
lies  before  me  on  the  writing-desk,  touch- 
ing my  very  chin.  I  am  preparing  a  tran- 
script fairly  and  for  the  press  of  the  last 
alterations  of  our  beloved  Cowper:  in- 
corporating also  certain  former  varia- 
tions and  notes,  which  proceeded  from 
his  admirable  pen  before  he  left  Weston, 
and  with  which  I  imagine  you  acquaint- 
ed, as  I  frequently  find  your  handwriting 
among  them.  Tlie  dear  translator  is  as 
well  as  usual,  and  more  than  commonly 
intent  upon  rendering  with  pre  and  jaiUhr 
fulness  a  fieiy  line  in  the  thirteenth  Book 
of  the  J^od." 

Yet  whOe  Cowper  could  thus  for  a  time 
keep  his  mind  above  his  misery,  the  mis- 
ery lay  below,  and  to  make  real  escape 
from  it  was  impossible.  He  was  perse- 
cuted by  both  audible  and  visual  illu- 
sions. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1797,  John- 
son began  to  enter  in  a  diary,  which  was 
continued  during  a  great  part  of  the  next 
year,  the  words  in  which  Cowper  told,  or 
shadowed  forth,  his  distracted  fancies. 
They  are  almost  too  pitiable  to  put  on 
record,  yet  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  revising  his  Homer  at  the 
rate  of  a  book  each  week,  they  make  us 
feel  as  if  he  hod,  so  to  speak,  a  double 
mind,  and  that  the  sane  mind  and  the  in- 
sane stood  independent  of  each  other  and 
apart.  The  notices  of  four  days,  copied 
by  Hayley,  probably  represent  what  went 
on  for  weeks  and  months:  "November 
15  —  While  Mr.  Cowper  was  dressing 
this  morning,  and  just  as  the  Church 
clock  struck  nine,  he  heard  the  foUowing 
words,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
wall  behind  his  bedstead:  'You  shall 
hear  that  dock  strike  many  months,  in 
that  room,  upon  that  bed.'  In  the  course 
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of  the  night  he  had  heard  several  voices  of 
the  terrifying  sort,  but  remembered  only 
one  which  said  'Bring  him  out!  bring 
him  out!*  November  19 —  He  heard 
these  words  'You  are  welcome  to  all  sorts 
of  misery.*  November  28  —  Mr.  Cow- 
per  told  me,  at  two  difiPerent  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  he  had  these  two 
notices  upon  his  bed.  First  he  had  these 
words: —  'When  Mr.  Johnson  is  gone 
they  will  pelt  you  with  stones.'  This  he 
told  me  before  dinner;  and  towards  even- 
ing he  said  —  'I  saw  a  man  come  to  my 
bedside  last  night,  and  tear  my  neck  doth 
off;  and  it  will  be  so,  I  know  it  will.'  Dec. 
9.  He  told  me  at  breakfast  he  heard  thb: 
'  Sad-win !  I  lemre  yon  with  regret, 
But  yon  most  go  to  gaol  for  debt* 

"'Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  Sad* 
win,  my  cousin?'  (said  I).  'Yes  I  do, 
the  Winner  of  Sorrow.' " 

Enough  of  these  painful  memoranda! 
Happily  no  Samuel  Teedon  was  at  Dere- 
ham to  interpret  the  voices.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  Hayley's  device  was  of  small 
avail;  for  one  in  Cowper's  state  an  ex- 
periment in  the  thyroid  treatment  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  bring  help  than 
a  score  of  "inimitable  Visions." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Hayley,  the  Her- 
mit's "pitiable  Eliza,"  in  the  late  au- 
tumn of  1797,— not  in  1800  as  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  errone- 
ously states, — did  not  cause  Hayley  to 
forget  his  friend.  The  Hermit  was  hardly 
more  a  hermit  after  the  event  than  he  had 
been  before  it.  Hayley  and  his  wife,  with 
kind  consideration  for  their  mutual  es- 
teem and  peace  of  mind,  had  lived  apart. 
But  the  threefold  cord  which  boimd  to- 
gether the  chief  conspirators  for  Cowper's 
good  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  broken. 
Johnson,  indeed,  wrote  to  Hayley,  and 
tried,  a  little  awkwardly,  to  say  "what  a 
owt  to  *a  said ; "  but  Lady  Hesketh  found 
it  difficult  to  write  sympathetically  in  a 
case  so  peculiar,  and  preferred  to  be  si- 
lent. The  correspondence  was  reopened 
by  Hayley  himself  taking  the  initiative, 
and  inviting  Lady  Hesketh,  with  her 
'*good  coadjutor  of  Norfolk"  and  "the 


dear  Cowper,"  to  Eartham  or  its  neigh- 
borhood. To  accept  the  invitation  was 
impossible,  but  Lady  Hesketh  wrote  at 
great  length,  full  of  hope  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Cowper's  health,  ex- 
pressing her  desire  that  he  would  devote 
himself  rather  to  original  composition 
than  to  the  task  of  a  translator,  and  re- 
lieving herself  of  much  indignation  against 
the  publisher  —  another  of  the  tribe  of 
Johnson  —  who  had  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cowper's  lines  On  the  Re- 
ceipt of  my  Mother's  Picture,  without  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  from  either  the 
writer  or  his  friends.  Loud  also  was  her 
complaint  against  the  Treasury,  which 
had  neglected  to  send  Cowper  his  pen- 
sion. Of  twelve  quarters  due  he  had 
received  only  one,  and  Lady  Hesketh 
hastOy  assumed  that  such  ne^ect  was 
peculiar  to  Cowper's  case.  The  times 
bore  hardly  upon  the  Treasuiy,  and 
Cowper  was  only  one  of  many  who 
suffered. 

During  1798  Hayley  was  overwhelmed 
with  real  and  deep  distress  caused  by  the 
early  stag^  of  the  long  and  fatal  illness 
of  bis  beloved  son.  There  is  true  feeling 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  facts,  real  pathos 
in  the  words  which  he  wrote,  on  a  closing 
day  of  January,  to  Lady  Hesketh:  **I 
have  limited  the  hopes  and  purposes  of 
my  remaining  life  to  these  two  grand  ob- 
jects —  to  promote  the  professional  pro- 
sperity of  my  little  artist,  and  to  witness 
and  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  my  fa- 
vourite friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. " 
Hayley  still  believed  that  his  plot  had 
effected  some  good,  and  that  Cowper  was 
progressing  towards  sanity,  happiness,  and 
health.  No  further  efforts,  however,  were 
made  to  obtain  letters  from  members  of 
Parliament,  "episcopal  coadjutors/'  or 
"luminaries  of  the  law."  This  special 
experiment  to  raise  the  unhappy  poet*s 
dejected  spirits  had  come  to  an  end. 
Lady  Hesketh's  sense  of  the  Hermit's  dis- 
interested zeal  on  behalf  of  her  cousin 
found  material  expression  in  her  gift'  of 
"a  most  elegant  standish  of  cut-glass  and 
silver,"  gracefullest  of  ornaments  for  a 
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poet's  tsUe.  And  never  probably  in  the 
history  of  cut  ^ass  did  an  elegant  stand- 
ish  evoke  more  applause  and  lyrical  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  receiver. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Second  Me- 
morial  in  which  Hayley  digresses  from 
his  immediate  narrative  and  recalls  an 
incident  of  his  visit  to  Weston  in  1792. 
To  extract  it  will  add  something  to  what 
be,  and  Southey  after  him,  told  of  the 
moment,  so  dreadful  to  Cowper,  when 
MaiT  Unwin  was  for  the  second  time  the 
vidim  of  a  paralytic  seizure.  His  first 
words  to  Hayley  were,  says  the  Lt/e, 
"wild  in  the  extreme,  and  Hayley 's  an- 
swer would  appear  little  less  so,  but  it  was 
iddressed  to  the  predominant  fancy  of 
his  mihappy  friend."  The  words  actu- 
illj  spoken  are  recorded  in  the  Memo- 
rid:  *' Returning  from  her  apartment  to 
ioe,  with  a  countenance  of  absolute  dis- 
traction, he  exclaimed,  'There  is  a  wall 
of  separation  between  me  and  my  God.' 
I  Vxktd  fixedly  in  his  face  and  answered 
with  equal  celerity  and  vehemence  of  ex- 
pression, '  So  there  is,  my  friend,  but  I  can 
inform  jou  I  am  the  most  resolute  mortal 
on  earth  for  pulling  down  old  walls,  and 
bj  the  living  God  I  will  not  leave  a  stone 
standing  in  the  wall  you  speak  of.'  He 
cttmined  my  features  intently  for  a  few 
OKwwntB,  and  then,  taking  my  hand  most 
cofdially,  he  said  with  a  sweet  appear- 
•oce  of  recovered  serenity:  *I  beheve 
TOO,'  and,  as  I  have  said  in  his  Life  in 
mentioning  that  dreadful  alarm,  from 
that  moment  he  rested  on  my  friendship 
vith  such  mild  and  cheerful  confidence 
that  his  affectionate  spirit  regarded  me  as 
>rat  providentially  to  support  him  in  a 
«Mon  of  the  severest  affliction."  When 
^  time  came  for  Hayley  to  say  farewell, 
*nd  this  was  not  until  by  his  use  of  med- 
«*1  dcctricity  he  had  effected  a  consid- 
ci^  improvement  in  Maiy  Unwin 's 
<widition,  the  parting  with  Cowper  was 
««  of  affectionate  tenderness.  Cowper 
^^  on  the  great  comfort  and  support 
'^nch  he  had  derived  from  Hayley 's  visit, 
pfcased  the  hand  of  his  departing  guest, 
>Qd  said  with  his  own  peculiar  sweetness 


of  voice  and  manner,  "Adieu!   I  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  thy  like  again." 

It  may  be  thought,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  Hayley's  visionaiy  devices  for 
Cowper's  restoration  were  the  lost  labors 
of  a  love  which  was  not  wise.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  or  thought  of  his 
long  and  unremitting  efforts  to  secure  a 
pension  for  his  friend;  nor  should  we 
know  how  unremitting  these  efforts  were 
—  for  Hayley's  modesty  withheld  him 
from  making  the  facts  public  either  in  his 
Life  of  Cowper  or  in  the  Memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  prepared  for  posthumous  publi- 
cation —  were  it  not  that  he  put  them  on 
record  in  a  series  of  unpublished  letters, 
addressed  in  terms  of  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion to  his  son,  and  written  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  events  which  they  recount. 
The  alarming  illness  of  Mrs.  Unwin  dur- 
ing Hayley's  visit  to  Weston  in  1792  led 
him  to  think  anxiously  of  what  Cowper's 
position  might  be,  supported  only  by  con- 
tributions from  his  relations,  if  he  were 
deprived  of  her  generous  care.  Hayley's 
own  finances  were  shrinking.  He  thought 
that  some  sinecure  office  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  Cowper  by  the  government, 
or  some  office  the  duties  of  which  could 
be  performed  by  a  deputy.  The  temper 
of  the  time,  however,  did  not  favor  his 
project.  Cowper  was  a  Whig;  a  gentle- 
man familiar  with  the  prime  minister 
had  said  in  public  that,  though  a  man 
of  genius,  he  was  "an  absolute  Jacobin; " 
from  which  accusation,  when  it  was  re- 
ported to  him,  Hayley  warmly  defended 
the  gentle  poet.  On  his  way  to  Weston  he 
had  spoken  of  Cowper  to  Thurlow,  then 
lord  chanoeUor;  and  the  solemn  ten- 
derness of  Thurlow's  voice  when  he  said, 
"He  is  a  truly  good  man,"  lived  in  his 
recollection.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
pleaded  with  great  warmth  for  Cowper 
before  Thurlow  and  Kenyon.  He  even 
suggested  that  it  might  be  hinted  to  the 
king  that  to  place  the  afflicted  Cowper 
beyond  possible  want  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate act  of  personal  thanksgiving  to 
Heaven  for  his  Majesty's  recovery  from 
his  own  mental  malady;  but  to  attempt 
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this,  Thurlow  declared,  would  be  an  af- 
fair requiring  great  delicacy.  Though 
Thurlow's  temper  was  indolent,  Hayley 
believed  that  his  heart  was  warm.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  June  he  addressed  Thur- 
low in  a  letter,  made  up  of  verse  as  well 
as  prose,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  lordship  might  renew  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  "our  dear  Wil- 
Uam  of  Weston,*'  under  Hayley's  own 
roof.  He  referred  to  Thuriow's  recent 
retirement  from  office  in  flattering  terms: 

Yes  I  now  your  hand  with  decent  pride 
Relinqoishes  that  seal  unstained, 

Which  Bacon,  law's  less  upright  guide, 
With  many  a  sordid  spot  profaned. 

But  Thurlow's  retirement  had  been 
virtually  enforced;  it  left  him  in  no  mood 
of  amiability;  and  instead  of  the  gracious 
reply  which  Hayley  had  expected,  no  an- 
swer came  at  all.  **  Judge  of  my  surprise 
and  mortification,"  he  exclaims.  At 
length  the  indignant  Hermit  relieved  his 
feelings  in  a  series  of  stanzas  which  he 
dispatched  to  the  good  cleric  Carwardine 
with  a  suggestion  that,  if  he  had  courage 
enough,  he  might  repeat  them  to  his 
patron: — 

Why,  wrapt  in  clouds  no  sun  pervades, 
Sullen  as  Ajax  in  the  shades, 

Why  Thurlow  art  thou  mute, 
When  courtesy,  unstained  hy  art, 
Addresses  to  thy  manly  heart, 

An  amicable  suit  ? 

Verses — with  others  that  follow — which 
indignation  made. 

Hayley,  despairing  of  the  ex-chancel- 
lor, now  directed  his  hopes  toward  Pitt, 
the  prime  minister;  whom  he  had  known 
as  a  wonderful  boy  of  fourteen' —  even  a 
more  wonderful  boy,  he  admits,  than  his 
own  sculptor,  Tom  —  and  from  whom 
he  had  received,  at  a  more  recent  date, 
an  offer  of  the  Poet-Laureateship,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Thomas  Warton.  On 
December  1 1 ,  1792,  he  wrote  to  Pitt,  stat- 
ing fuUy  the  case  of  Cowper,  and  men- 
tioning, among  other  circumstances,  that, 
in  her  long  protection  of  the  invalid,  Mary 
Unwin  had  expended  £1200,  "all  the 
ready  money  she  possessed."  Mr.  Long, 


of  the  Treasury,  undertook  to  present  the 
letter  in  person;  "but  after  detaining 
my  letter  many  months,"  writes  Hayley, 
"with  continual  protestations  that  he 
was  forever  seeking  in  vain  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  it  in  a  favourable  season, 
my  unfortimate  epistle,  which  had  kept 
me  in  an  agueish  fever  of  expectation  and 
disappointment,  returned  unopened  and 
unpresented  into  my  hands,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  1793." 

Thus  more  than  a  year  had  passed 
since  Hayley's  attempt  upon  Thurlow. 
He  could  only,  as  he  puts  it,  practice  the 
military  maxim  of  drawing  courage  from 
despair.  The  letter  to  Pitt  was  now  dis- 
patched by  post,  with  some  explanatoiy 
memoranda,  and  alas!  with  the  inevit- 
able verses.  "The  stars,"  he  writes,  "did 
not  appear  more  propitious  to  my  verse 
than  they  had  proved  to  my  prose;  neither 
the  one  nor  th«  other  obtained  for  me  the 
honour  of  a  reply."  Both  "the  Jupiter" 
and  "the  Pluto  of  politics"  — Pitt  and 
Thittlow  —  seemed  to  have  scorned  his 
rhymes.  Hayley's  second  visit  to  Weston, 
in  October,  1793,  quickened  hia  seal. 
Although  Cowper  was  able  to  work  with 
him  in  revising  Hayley's  Life  of  MiUon, 
and  on  his  own  translation  of  Horner^  it 
became  evident  that  the  translator's 
mind  was  "sinking  under  the  influence 
of  incipient  insanity. "  Had  Thurlow  been 
more  active,  had  Pitt  b^en  more  gener- 
ous, Cowper's  intellect,  Hayley  reflected, 
might  have  been  saved.  Wounded  as  his 
pride  had  been  by  Thurlow's  sOence,  he 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  pride  to  his 
friend's  service;  he  called  on  "Pluto," 
the  scomer  of  his  verses,  and  boldly  took 
him  —  in  words  only  —  by  the  throat. 

"My  Lord,"  said  Hayley,  "you  muH 
point  out  to  me  some  method  by  which  I 
may  serve  our  poor  Cowper;  what  is  it 
possible  to  do  for  him  ?  "  To  his  sugges* 
tion  of  an  appointment  for  Cowper,  with 
a  deputy  to  undertake  the  work,  Thur- 
low was  adverse.  "'No!'  replied  the 
gloomy,  yet  courteous,  Pluto,  *an  office 
would  only  make  him  mad;  you  musti 
get  him  a  pension.'    'I  fear,  my  Lord, 
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these  are  bad  times  for  a  pension/  'No! 
they  are  not  bad  times  for  it/  'I  rejoice 
to  hear  your  Lordship  say  so,  but  how  can 
I  possibly  obtain  it  for  our  friend  ?  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Pitt  when  a 
boy,  and,  though  I  have  not  seen  him 
nnoe  that  time,  I  have  a  great  inclination 
to  solicit  the' favour  of  a  private  confer- 
ence with  him«  then  state  the  case  with  all 
the  little  eloquence  I  have,  and  trust  to 
his  heart.'  'I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
find  he  has  much  feeling;  perhaps  you 
bad  better  write  to  him/  'To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  Lord,  I  have  written  to  him  on 
this  most  interesting  subject  already,  but 
not  successfully.  My  letter  has  not  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  reply/  'Well!' 
aid  the  softened  Pluto  (a  little  touched 
b^  this  oblique  reproof  to  himself),  'I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  much  of  political 
affairs  at  present;  perhaps,  as  you  say 
yoQ  have  lately  seen  Lord  Spencer,  you 
know  more  than  I  do;  but  this  I  can  tell 
jon,  that  if  you  could  get  Lord  Spen- 
cer to  signify  to  the  Minister  an  earnest 
deare  that  Mr.  Cowper  should  have  a 
pension  he  would  soon  have  it/" 

Gibbon's  influence  with  Lord  Spencer 
wasooosiderable;  he  was  a  friend  of  Hay- 
ky,  and  was  now  in  London.  To  Gibbon 
acoordingly  he  immediately  applied.  The 
great  historian  sympathized  deeply  with 
Hayley,  desired  to  be  of  service,  but  for 
pofitiod  reasons  at  that  time  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  request  Lord 
Speoca  to  solicit  any  favor  from  the 
prime  minister.  He  urged  that  Hayley 
ahookl  himaelf  seek  an  interview  with 
I^  and  be  assured  his  friend  that,  con- 
fdous  of  a  disinterested  motive,  he  would 
ipeak  to  the  prime  minister  with  the 
nme  ease  and  spirit  with  which  he  was 
at  the  present  moment  speaking  to  him- 
letf.  In  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
best  for  Cowper's  interests,  Hayley  turned 
to  Lord  E^remont  for  advice.  Lord 
Egremmit  was  not  only  friendly  but  eager 
IB  his  anadety  to  be  of  service.  He  be- 
ieted  that  a  letter  addressed  by  Hayley 
to  Lord  l^>enoer  as  a  great  patron  of 
itentme  would  give  the  fairest  chance 


of  success;  but  Hayley  considered  that 
it  would  be  wanting  in  delicacy,  if  not  in 
loyalty  towards  Gibbon,  to  write  to  Lord 
Spencer  without  his  sanction;  and  Gib- 
bon stiU  expressing  his  disapproval  of 
the  step,  though  in  the  kindest  and  gen- 
tlest way,  the  design  was  relinquished. 

Driven  to  bay  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, Hayley  turned  upon  Pitt.  In  a 
short  note  he  fervently  solicited  the  grace 
of  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  An  im- 
mediate answer  came,  appointing  the 
place,  the  day  and  the  hoiu*  —  Downing 
Street,  on  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
early  hours  of  that  formidable  morning 
Hayley  spent  with  his  friend,  the  painter 
Romney.  Perceiving  his  agitation,  Rom- 
ney  prescribed  a  g^ass  of  port  wine,  which 
medicine  succeeded  only  in  producing  a 
stupefying  headache.  As  Hayley  stepped 
into  the  coach,  Romney's  petted  and  cox- 
combical servant,  Joseph,  who,  it  was 
agreed,  should  attend  Hayley,  astonished 
him  by  choosing  not  an  outer  but  an 
inner  seat.  Hayley,  with  the  mildest  of 
reproofs,  explained  that,  though  on  other 
occasions  he  might  welcome  Joseph's 
company,  it  was  not  fitting  that  master 
and  man  should  arrive  as  companions  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  door;  Joseph,  with  "an  oblig- 
ing alacrity,"  mounted  behind,  and  the 
Hermit  arrived  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the 
appointed  place  in  Downing  Street.  Pitt 
received  his  visitor,  not  with  the  solenm 
condescension  of  the  Atlas  of  the  State 
but  with  the  endearing  gayety  of  a  friend ; 
he  listened  with  the  kindest  attention, 
and  every  appearance  of  sympathy.  When 
Hayley  rose  to  leave,  he  promised  to  con- 
sider the  various  possibilities  and  choose 
that  one  which  seemed  most  for  Cowper's 
advantage;  he  begged,  however,  that  for 
the  present  no  communication  as  to  the 
favorable  turn  the  interview  had  taken 
should  be  made  to  Cowper;  "wait  a  lit- 
tle," he  added;  "you  are  going  imme- 
diately, you  say,  into  Sussex;  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done,  and  write  to  you  very 
soon  on  the  subject."  Tears  came  to 
Hayley's  eyes  and  he  kissed  the  hand  of 
Pitt  "in  a  transport  of  sensibility." 
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Pitt's  promise  was  made  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1798.  During  December  Hayley 
waited  daily  for  the  post  with  eager  anxi- 
ety, but  no  letter  came.  The  year  closed 
with  disappointment  and  mortification. 
The  new  year  opened  with  the  mournful 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Gibbon.  One  dear 
friend  was  gone,  but  one  remained  whom 
still  it  might  be  in  Hayley 's  power  to  serve. 
In  writing  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  Lord  Spencer,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  urging  once  again  the 
claims  of  Cowper,  and  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  withheld  Gibbon 
from  being  himself  the  advocate  of  Hay- 
ley's  surviving  friend.  He  recited  the 
story  of  his  conference  with  Pitt,  and 
b^ged  Lord  Spencer  to  recall  to  the 
prime  minister's  mind  —  if  a  favorable 
occasion  should  arise  —  the  promise 
which  had  not  been  fulfiUed.  The  answer 
of  Lord  Spencer  was  sincere,  frank,  and 
gracious.  The  state  of  politics  did  not 
lead  to  frequent  conmiunication  with 
Pitt;  but  should  chance  bring  them  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  some  common 
friend,  he  would  not  fail  to  recall  the  sub- 
ject to  his  remembrance.  The  good  Hay- 
ley  was  again  sanguine  of  success.  But 
now  came  from  Rose  (February  11)  a 
report  of  Cowper's  melancholy  state,  — 
despondency  so  deep  that  it  might  seem 
as  if  no  advantage  in  point  of  fortune 
could  send  any  ray  of  sunshine  through 
the  g^oom.  Moved  to  indignation  with 
Pitt,  yet  finding  for  him  such  excuses  as 
had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Spencer, 
Hayley  determined  to  put  his  fate,  as  re- 
gards the  e£fort  to  obtain  any  advantage 
for  Cowper,  to  the  touch,  and  gain  or  lose 
it  all.  The  foUowing  courageous  letter  to 
Pitt  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record :  — 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Hermit  can  be 
deceived  by  a  Prime  Minister;  yet  I  am 
an  example  that  such  an  extraordinary 
incident  may  happen;  for  in  truth,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  most  credulously  confided  in 
your  kind  promise  of  writing  to  me  soon 
concerning  your  liberal  intentions  in  fa- 
vour of  my  admiraUe  friend  Cowper. 


Alas!  instead  of  hearing  from  you  sudi 
tidings  as  I  hoped  would  make  him  hap- 
py, I  have  just  heard  from  another  quar- 
ter that  he  is  recently  sunk  into  that 
gloomy  wretchedness,  and  half-frantic 
despondency,  from  which  I  was  aangmne 
enough  to  expect  that  your  just  esteem 
and  beneficence  might  preserve  him. 

Now,  perhaps  even  your  kindness 
may  hardly  give  him  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion. Your  enemies  (a  great  man  cannot 
live  without  enemies)  affirm  that  you  have 
little  feeling;  this  opinion  I  have  long  re- 
jected, from  my  disposition  to  cherish  an 
enthusiastic  regard  for  you;  but  the  re- 
jected opinion  I  am  now  unwiUinglj  put- 
ting to  the  test.  You  must  have  little 
feeling  indeed  if  this  intelligence  does  not 
make  you  lament,  as  I  do  most  cordially, 
that  an  unfortunate  delay  in  providing 
for  a  man  of  marvellous  genius  may  have 
conduced  to  plunge  him  in  the  worst  of 
human  calamities. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  your  f a- 
voiu*  might  have  preserved  him  from  this 
evil,  or  may  be  likely  to  restore  him  from 
it,  perhaps  my  Lord  Spencer  may  be  aUe 
from  fuller  information  to  judge  better 
than  I  can  at  present.  He  is  a  neighbour 
and  a  friend  to  the  great  afflicted  poet, 
yet,  if  I  remember  right,  not  personally 
acquainted  with  him:  and  his  Lordship 
has  kindly  promised  me  (should  oppor- 
tunity arise)  to  recall  to  your  remem- 
brance what  I  said  to  you  in  Cowper's 
behalf.  Lord  Spencer  enters  (as  you 
kindly  did  when  you  allowed  me  the  hon- 
oiu*  of  conversing  with  you)  into  the  cruel 
singularity  of  Cowper's  situation,  and  I 
am  confident  you  both  sympathise  in 
thinking  that  oiu*  Sovereign's  munificence 
could  not  be  more  worthily  exerted  than 
towards  this  wonderful  man,  whether  it 
shall  please  Heaven  to  bless  him  with  a 
restoration  of  his  rare  mental  endow- 
ments, or  still  to  afflict  him  with  a  mel- 
ancholy alienation  of  mind. 

I  will  not  utteriy  relinquish  the  hope 
that  you  may  yet  be  able  to  serve  him; 
afflicting  as  the  delay  has  proved,  I  am 
inclined  to  impute  it  to  such  difficulties  as 
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even  of  excellent  hearts  and  high 
too  frequently  find  in  their  en- 
deaToun  to  befriend  the  unfortunate. 

I  write  in  the  frank  and  proud  sor- 
row of  a  wounded  spirit,  but  with  a  cor- 
dial and  affectionate  wish  that  Heaven 
maj  ble»  you  with  unthwarted  power  to 
do  good,  and  with  virtue  sufficient  to 
exert  it. 

I  retain  a  lasting  sense  of  the  very 
engaging  kindness  with  which  you  al- 
lowed me  to  pour  forth  my  heart  to  you 
oo  this  interesting  subject,  and  I  am  most 
■nooely,  my  dear  Sir,  your  very  grateful 
thoogfa  afflicted  servant, 

W.  Hayley 
Eartham 

Feb.  «7.  1794. 


"The  Minister,"  writes  Hayley,  "did 
not  condescend  to  answer  this  letter." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known  — 
how  Hayley  was  summoned  to  Weston 
by  Mr.  Greatheed,  in  the  hope  that  his 
presence  might  be  of  some  service  to 
Cowper,  how  the  little  sculptor  followed' 
his  father  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
invalid;  and  how  a  letter  (April  19, 1794) 
from  Lord  Spencer  arrived,  announcing 
that  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  had  at  last 
been  granted.  Hayley's  delight  was  great; 
his  labors  of  two  years  hod  not  been  un- 
availing. But  the  delight  was  tempered 
by  the  circumstance  that  Cowper  him- 
self was  in  no  condition  at  that  time 
to  be  disturbed  even  by  tidings  of  good 
cheer. 


A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 


BY   EVELYN  SCHUYI^R  SCHAEFFER 


FtaBcaui  was  late,  but  by  running 
die  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the 
feny-boat  just  before  it  started  —  the 
ksl  passenger.  Somewhat  breathless, 
die  walked  through  to  the  other  end  and 
sat  down  in  a  comer.  The  boat  was  not 
crowded,  in  fact  there  seemed  to  be  curi- 
oosly  few  passengers,  and  she  saw  no  one 
whom  ahe  knew.  '*!  suppose  I  shall  be 
the  veiy  last  one  to  get  there,"  she 
thought ; "  and  there  11  only  be  a  moment 
before  the  steamer  sails.  It 's  strange 
that  there  are  not  more  people  going  over, 
and  no  ooe  with  rugs  and  things.  Can  I 
be  too  late  ?*'  She  looked  at  her  watch 
and  was  reassured.  Her  fellow-passen- 
gen  were  wonderfully  nice-looking  peo- 
ple, she  thought,  and  then  dismissed 
them  from  her  mind  and  lost  herself  in 
aa  idle  reverie  in  which  she  did  not  take 
account  of  the  passing  minutes. 

Meanwhile  the  nice-looking  people, 
being  occupied  with  affairs  of  their  own, 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  until  at  last  one 


of  them,  glancing  in  her  direction,  real- 
ized in  a  startled  way  that  the  girl  sitting 
in  the  comer  was  not,  after  all.  Aunt 
Avis's  maid,  but  quite  a  different  person. 

''Just  look!*'  she  said  to  her  cousin. 
"That  must  be  Anne  over  there  all  by 
herself." 

''She  has  changed  a  good  deal,"  said 
Augusta,  putting  up  her  lorgnette.  The 
combination  of  Miss  Harfield  and  her 
lorgnette  was  imposing. 

"All  but  the  red  hair,"  replied  Kitty, 
"and  even  that  has  grown  prettier.  How 
stupid  of  Aunt  Martina  to  send  her  off 
by  herself.  A  pleasant  way  of  beginning 
her  visit!  Aunt  Martina  always  does 
shirk  these  things,  and  I  suppose  she  got 
up  a  headache.  Well,  come  on,  Augusta, 
let 's  go  and  speak  to  her." 

Priscilla  looked  up,  startled,  as  the 
pair  stopped  in  front  of  her.  "We  have 
come  to  -introduce  ourselves,"  said  Miss 
Harfield  in  her  best  manner  of  blended 
dignity  and  graciousness.   "I  am  your 
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cousin  Augusta  and  this  is  Kitty.  You 
know  our  names,  even  if  you  don't  re- 
member our  faces." 

"I  think  you  must  mistake  me  for 
some  one  else,"  said  Priscilla,  embar- 
rassed. 

"  But  you  can't  be  any  one  else,"  broke 
in  Kitty.  "There  's  no  one  else  for  you 
to  be.  Don't  say  you  've  forgotten  our 
veiy  names!" 

Priscilla  had  risen  and  stood  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  "I  'm  sony,  but  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
she  said,  the  color  mounting  to  her 
cheeks.  When  Priscilla  blushed  she  was 
lovelier  than  ever. 

Kitty  grasped  her  hand.  "But  you  are 
Anne!"  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  I  am  not  Anne,"  said  Priscilla. 

The  two  stood  gazing  at  each  other, 
and  Miss  Harfield,  holding  firmly  to  her 
dignity,  looked  at  them  both  with  an  ex- 
pression of  displeased  surprise. 

"But  do  please  explain!"  cried  Kitty. 

"What  excessively  odd  people," 
thought  Priscilla.  "Because  you  have 
made  a  mistake  ?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

"I  should  think  you  would  see  the 
necessity,"  said  Miss  Harfield,  resenting 
the  smUe. 

"Oh,  Augusta!"  said  Kitty.  "You 
see,"  she  added,  turning  again  to  Pris- 
cilla, "we  naturally  did  n't  expect  to  see 
any  one  but  the  family  on  the  boat,  and 
so—" 

"But  why  not?"  asked  PrisciDa.  In 
her  perplexity  she  glanced  vaguely  about 
and  was  startled  to  find  the  view  from 
the  window  curiously  unfamiliar.  "But 
surely  this  is  the  feny-boat  for  Hoboken, " 
she  said  faltering. 

"Oh!"  said  Kitty,  and  there  was  si- 
lence for  a  moment 

"I  don*t  sec  how  such  a  mistake  can 
have  been  made,"  said  Augusta,  stiffen- 
ing into  her  most  reserved  Harfield  man- 
ner. 

"Let  Tne  explain,"  said  Kitty,  whose 
wits  were  quicker  than  her  cousin's. 
"This  boat  was  taken  for  a  particular 
purpose  and  left  just  after  the  regular 


feny-boat.  And  you  got  on  by  mistake.** 
Even  Kitty  looked  serious. 

The  tears  were  very  near  PriscQla's 
ejts.  "I  see,"  she  said.  "I  missed  my 
own  boat,  just  as  I  was  afraid  I  would. 
And  then  when  I  saw  this  one  I  thou^it 
I  had  n't  missed  it  after  all,  and  jumped 
on  at  the  very  last  minute." 

"And  you  were  going  to  Hoboken," 
said  Miss  Harfield,  not  with  an  interroga- 
tive inflection,  but  as  one  asserting  a  dam- 
aging fact. 

"Yes,  to  see  a  friend  off  on  the  King 
Canute,"  said  Priscilla,  too  troubled  to 
notice  inflections. 

"Oh  dear,"  sighed  Kitty. 

"And  now,  what  can  I  do?"  asked 
Priscilla. 

"Oh  dearr  said  Kitty. 

At  this  moment  Dick  sauntered  up. 
"I  think  this  must  be  my  cousin  Anne/' 
said  he. 

"There  has  been  a  mistake,"  said  Miss 
Harfield,  and  Priscilla  blushed  pinker 
than  ever. 

"This  young  lady  got  on  the  boat  by 
accident,"  continued  Miss  Harfield. 

"And  she  11  have  to  go  on  with  us,** 
gasped  Kitty. 

"I  'm  sony  to  inconvenience  you,** 
said  PrisciUa,  struggling  not  to  cry. 
"How  horrid  they  are  to  me!**  she 
thought. 

"I  'm  so  sony,"  said  Kitty,  sympa- 
thetic at  once.  "You  11  miss  your  friend 
— and — we  'd  like  to  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  —  but  you  won't 
have  a  very  pleasant  day." 

"But  where  are  you  going?'*  aal^^d 
Priscilla,  more  and  more  confused  and 
distressed. 

"To  Harfield."  said  Kitty.  "We  are 
the  Harfields,"  she  added  by  way  of  fur- 
ther explanation.  But  Priscilla  still 
looked  quite  blank  and  Dick  took  up  the 
tale. 

"The  fact  is.  Miss—" 

"Lathrop,"  murmured  Priscilla. 

"Thank  you,  my  name  is  Harfield. 
Well,  the  fact  is,  Miss  Lathrop,  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  a  family  party  is  that  ^we 
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are  going  to  Harfield  for  the  funeral  of 
our  aunt.  We  have  got  so  far  on  the  way 
that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  us  to 
take  jou  back  and  so  we  are  veiy  much 
coooemed  on  your  account." 

''Oh!"  said  Priscilla,  shocked.  She 
k>oked  around  at  them  all  with  tears 
of  distress  in  her  e3res.  "How  can  I  for- 
give myself?  Please  don't  let  me  be  a 
trouble  to  you.  If  I  might  just  sit  here 
by  myself  until  you  can  put  me  off  some- 
where.'* 

"  We  are  veiy  sony  for  your  inoonven- 
ienoe,"  said  Miss  Harfield,  tiyiilg  to  be 
as  civfl  as  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  be. 
She  turned  inquiringly  to  Dick.  "Can 
the  boat  make  a  landing  anywhere  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "We  are  more 
than  half  way  over  to  the  island/'  he*said. 
"I  'm  8<Miy,  Miss  Lathrop,"  he  added» 
turning  to  her,  "that  we  cannot  do  better 
for  you.  We  can  onty  try  to  make  you  as 
eoinfortable  as  possible.  " 

"But  the  intrusion,"  said  Prisdlla  in 
^onay.  "If  I  cannot  leave  you,  at  least 
JOU  most  not  trouble  yourselves  about 
meatalL  Please  try  to  forget  that  I  am 
here."  She  VxktA  appealiogly  at  them 
aH 

MisB  Harfieki  felt  distinct^  that  they 
had  done  eveiything  which  the  situation 
icquired.  "Of  course,  under  the  ciicum- 
stsoKses,  you  will  excuse  us,"  she  said, 
picparin^  to  take  Priscilla  at  her  word; 
hot  neither  Kitty  nor  Dick  seemed  to 
her  signaL  Augusta,  who  was  by 
I  a  woman  of  resource,  stood  for 
looking  uncomfortably  from 


<mt  to  the  other,  and  then,  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  next,  hastened  away  to  seek  as- 


"Come  and  sit  down,"  said  IStfy  to 
PtiKiDa.  "Of  course  you  are  dreadfully 
disappointed  not  to  see  your  friend  off," 
ihe  west  on  in  her  friendly  way,  "but 
TOQ  mnaoA  n't  distress  yourself  about  us." 
She  hesitated,  scarcely  knowing  how  to 
'  the  idea  of  a  gentle  and  modified 
without  seeming  heartless. 

"Toa  see,"  she  oontiniied,  "Aunt 
Avk  was  vcsy,  very  old.    She  was  our 


great-aunt,  you  know.  We  all  know  that 
life  had  ceased  to  be  any  particular  plea- 
sure to  her.  And  then — we  are  a  very 
large  clan,  and  we  are  all  taken  to  Har- 
field to  be  buried.  And  being  so  many 
we  don't  always  know  each  other  very 
weU.  For  instance,  Anne.  She  has  come 
to  visit  one  of  oiu*  aunts  and  we  have  n't 
seen  her  since  she  was  a  small  child,  but 
she  used  to  have  hair  like  yours  —  and 
your  dress  is  black,  you  know  —  and  so 
we  took  you  for  her.  WeU,  I  was  going 
to  say,  you  must  n't  think  us  too  light- 
minded.  The  older  people  and  Aunt 
Avis's  granddaughter  are  all  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat.  It 's  generally  arranged 
that  way.  And  the  rest  of  us  are  on  this 
side.  And  please  don't  be  uncomfortable 
about  us." 

"It  certainly  is  hard  lines  for  you. 
Miss  Lathrop,"  put  in  Dick,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  pause. 

Priscilla  had  not  been  unaware  of  his 
regard.  "It  was  my  own  stupidity,"  she 
replied. 

"It  was  a  most  natural  mistake,"  pro- 
tested the  young  man;  "and  since  you 
are,  in  a  way,  cousin  Anne's  substitute, 
I  hope  you  11  try  to  feel  amiably  to- 
wards us.  I  'm  sony  we  can't  make  it  a 
pleasant  day  for  you." 

It  was  evident  that  the  brother  and 
sister  were  —  to  say  the  least  —  quite 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  things.  In  the 
mean  time  Miss  Harfield,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat,  was  filled  with  vexation. 
She  was  not  the  woman  to  leave  Dick, 
the  pride  of  the  famity,  and  Kitty,  its 
most  irresponsible  member,  in  the  hands 
of  a  strange  girl,  whom  she  was  already 
prepared  to  look  upon  as  a  minx,  aside 
from  the  indecorum  of  the  situation  im- 
der  present  circumstances.  She  had  gone 
in  search  of  Aimt  Maria,  but  found  her 
so  occupied  with  old  Aunt  Susanna  (who, 
old  as  she  was,  ou^t  not  to  have  come 
at  all,  Augusta  thou^t),  that  any  imme- 
diate interruption  was  clearly  impossible. 
In  her  extremity  she  turned  to  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  stout  little  gentleman  who  was 
at  the  moment  gazing  reflectively  at  a 
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TOW  of  black-veiled  women  sitting  oppo- 
site him,  "Certainly  1 11  go  over  there," 
he  whispered,  as  soon  as  the  matter  had 
been  explained  to  him,  and  departed 
with  an  alacrity  which  had  in  it  a  suspi- 
cion of  relief.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
other  cabin,  Kitty  rushed  to  meet  him. 

**Oh,  Unde  Jeny,"  she  exclaimed, 
'*do  come  and  see  this  sweet  girl!  Has 
Augusta  told  you  ?  Well,  do  be  nice  to 
her.  Augusta  was  snippy.  And  she 
could  n't  help  it,  poor  thing.  It 's  horrid 
for  her.  And  of  course  she  simply  hcu  to 
come  with  us  and  have  lunch  at  the 
house  and  all." 

Personally  Uncle  Jeny  succumbed  at 
once  to  the  peach-bloom  complexion  and 
the  lustrous  brown  eyes,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  ad- 
visability of  dislodging  Dick;  and  as  that 
young  man  seemed  immovable,  and  as 
a  contest  over  youth  and  beauty  between 
an  uncle  and  nephew  appeared  —  no 
matter  how  worthy  his  motive  —  a  trifle 
unseemly,  he  betook  himself  once  more 
to  the  other  cabin  and,  more  successful 
than  Augusta,  returned  bringing  with 
him  a  feminine  replica  of  himself.  The 
resemblance,  however,  was  confined  to 
external  appearance,  for  whereas  Jerry 
was  distinguished  by  a  certain  artless- 
ncss  of  character,  his  sister's  wavy  white 
hair  covered  the  brain  of  the  family  di- 
plomatist. Aunt  Maria  at  once  took  com- 
mand of  the  situation.  Her  methods  were 
kindly,  and  it  was  in  the  most  benevolent 
way  imaginable  that  she  assumed  pos- 
session of  Priscilla,  not  giving  her  a 
chance  to  speak  to  any  one  else. 

"  She  is  perfectly  dear,"  thought  the 
girl  gratefully. 

The  little  journey  was  soon  over. 
When  the  boat  drew  near  the  wharf. 
Aunt  Maria  was  obliged  to  return  to  her 
own  place,  but  not  before  giving  some 
definite  directions. 

"You  had  better  stay  here,"  she  said 
to  Priscilla,  "until  we  all  get  away.  After 
that  you  can  walk  where  you  like.  You 
can  hardly  lose  yourself.  That  is  the 
.house,  over  there  to  the  right.  If  you  get 


there  in  about  an  hour,  that  will  do  veiy 
nicely.  Of  course  we  expect  you  to  lunch 
with  us."  She  hurried  away  without 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

"I  can't  go  there  to  lunch,"  thought 
Priscilla.  "I  really  can't.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  rude  if  I  ran  away  until  it  is 
time  to  go  back.  I  wonder  if  any  one 
would  notice" — Here  she  felt  an  arm 
linked  in  hers. 

"I  never  can  get  used  to  funerals," 
said  Kitty  with  a  little  shudder. 

Priscilla  looked  at  her,  startled.  The 
boat  had  now  made  the  landing,  and 
there  was  a  stillness  followed  by  sub- 
dued but  unusual  sounds;  the  shuffling 
tramp  of  men  canying  a  burden*  direc- 
tions given  in  low  tones.  Her  heart  sank 
suddenly.  Oh,  this  was  far  worse  than 
she  had  thought.  Up  to  this  time  her 
morning's  adventure  had  seemed  exces- 
sively embarrassing,  veiy  inconvenient, 
and  more  than  a  little  fantastic;  but  she 
had  not  realized  that  it  was  the  actual 
funeral  cort^  which  she  was  accom- 
panying. Now  she  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  sense  of  the  staric  reality  of  it 
all.  Presently  Kitty  was  summomd. 

**  Good-by,"she  whispered,  giving  Pris- 
cilla's  arm  a  last  squeeze.  "Don't  run 
away." 

When  they  were  all  gone  she  went  out 
on  deck.  A  panic  seized  her  at  being  left 
on  the  deserted  boat,  and  she  ran  hastily 
down  the  gangway  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitating  which  way  to  turn.  She 
could  see  the  procession  stretching,  kmg 
and  black,  down  the  country  road,  the 
coffin  carried  in  front.  She  turned  her 
back  on  it  and  walked  slowly  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  where  a  path  led  be- 
tween overarching  trees  up  a  little  hill, 
it  was  a  heavenly  spring  day.  Tlie  air, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  cooled  by  the  near- 
ness to  the  sea,  was  divinely  fresh  and 
pure.  Overhead,  the  foliage,  still  ten- 
derly, delicately  green,  was  not  yet  dense, 
and  she  looked  through  it  to  the  large 
blue  sky.  Only  the  singing  of  the  birds 
broke  the  silence.  She  gained  the  top  of 
the  knoll  and  looked  down,  directhr  into 
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the  Haifieki  bnrial-groiind.  The  proces- 
sion had  followed  a  bend  in  the  rood  and 
paned  through  the  open  gateway  and 
hid  now  massed  itself  in  a  black  group. 
Instinctively  she  closed  her  eyes,  but  in  a 
moment,  drawn  by  an  inexplicable  fasci- 
nation, opened  tbem  again.  The  bla^k 
^roap  hid  the  grave  from  her  view,  but 
she  saw  it  in  her  imagination.  Poor  old 
Aunt  Avis!  No,  she  must  not  look,  it 
was  an  intrusion.  Turning  aside,  she 
walked  a  little  way  down  the  hiU  again, 
and  seated  herself  under  a  tree;  but  the 
deigyman's  voice  came  to  her  through 
the  still  air,  speaking  undistinguishable 
words.  Was  she  never  to  get  away  from 
it  all  ?  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
realised  that  the  one  thing  in  the  whole 
wotkl  that  one  cannot  get  away  from  is 
death. 

She  could  not  tell  how  long  she  sat 
there,  but  Kitty  and  Dick,  themselves 
subdued  and  serious,  came  in  search  of 
her. 

"Are  n't  you  well  ?"  asked  Kitty,  star- 
tled by  her  pallor. 

"Oh  yes."  The  color  came  back  with 
amah.  She  looked  at  them  with  a  sort  of 
wooder  —  these  two  young  people  who 
had  a  share  in  so  many  graves.  '*I  have 
never  been  to  a  funeral  before,"  she  said 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice.  Dick 
maintained  afterwards  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  moment  when  he  feU  in  love 
with  her. 

Loath  to  go  in,  they  loitered  along  the 
cofaaSaj  road  until  the  sweet  spring  air 
had  somewhat  lightened  their  spirits. 

**  Cousin  Harriet  won't  like  it  if  we  are 
late,"  said  Kitty  at  last,  and  they  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  house,  PrisciUa 
finding  herself  wonderfully  reconciled  to 
the  prospect  of  facing  the  ordeal. 

It  was  not  so  terrible  after  all.  The 
fint  subdued  bustle  of  arrival  had  al- 
ready subsided,  the  guests  had  betaken 
themselves  upstairs,  and  Cousin  Harriet 
and  Co>asin  Caroline  were  flitting  about 
the  lower  rooms,  attending  to  the  last 
touches  of  hospitality.  The  old  home- 
stead had  descended  to  these  two  little 


elderly  ladies,  and  with  it  the  duty  of  en- 
tertaining the  funeral  guests.  Of  late 
years  they  seldom  left  Harfield,  living 
there  the  year  round;  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  their  connection  with  the 
living  members  of  the  family  seemed  to 
be  chiefly  through  the  dead.  Far  from 
being  depressed  by  their  surroundings^ 
they  were  vivacious  little  women,  even 
somewhat  worldly, —  but  that  was  in  the 
blood, — accepting  with  cheerful  philo- 
sophy whatever  befeU. 

Cousin  Harriet  had  been  forewarned 
of  the  unbidden  guest  '*Who  is  she? 
Does  she  belong  to  any  one  we  ever  heard 
of?"  she  had  asked. 

*'Oh,  no,"  Aunt  Maria  had  replied. 
'She  's  nobody  at  all.  WeU-mannered 
and  astonishingly  pretty,  but  really  no- 
body at  aU.  She  lives  with  her  mother 
up  in  Harlem,  and  I  should  judge  that 
they  are  perfectly  respectable  people.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  extraordinary  acci- 
dents. And  I  do  think  it  was  very  stupid 
of  her." 

*'And  Kitty  and  Dick  have  charge  of 
her?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Maria  with  spirit. 
"I  took  charge  of  her  myself  all  the  way 
over,  and  I  'm  very  much  vexed  that  she 
did  n't  come  to  the  house  as  I  told  her, 
without  waiting  to  be  hunted  up.  Kitty 
was  the  first  person  to  notice  her,  and  you 
know  how  feather-headed  that  child  is. 
And  Dick  —  weU,  dear  Harriet,  you 
know  how  Dick  is  —  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, how  all  our  men  are  when  there  is  a 
pretty  face  in  question.  One  has  to  ex- 
ercise diplomacy.  It  *s  very  tiresome. 
But  1 11  hand  her  over  to  Jerry  going 
back,  and  he  won't  let  another  man  come 
near  her  —  and  thank  Heaven,  one 
need  n't  worry  seriously  about  him** 

However,  there  were  a  couple  of  hours 
yet  to  be  provided  for,  and  Harriet's  first 
glance  at  PrisciUa,  walking  up  to  the 
door  between  IGtty  and  Dick,  convinced 
her  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  take 
chances.  The  names  on  the  tombstones 
all  —  or  very  nearly  all  —  belonged  to 
the  best  families.  She  greeted  Kitty  and 
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Dick  with  affection,  and  Priscilla  with 
hospitable  civility;  but  Dick  was  handed 
over  to  Cousin  Caroline  and  Kitty  was 
sent  with  a  message  to  Aunt  Maria,  while 
Harriet  herself  showed  the  stranger  to  an 
upper  room,  where,  foUowing  the  line  of 
division  observed  on  the  boat,  the  less  af- 
flicted of  the  ladies  of  the  family  were 
awaiting  the  announcement  of  luncheon. 
PrisciUa  effaced  herself  as  far  as  possible, 
and  when  the  others  went  downstairs, 
foUowed  them  shyly.  She  longed  to  see 
eveiything  in  the  interesting  old  house 
and  could  not  resist  stealing  curious 
glances  at  the  portraits  and  the  beautiful 
antique  furniture.  Meanwhile  Harriet 
had  been  giving  careful  thought  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  too  attract- 
ive guest  It  was  the  custom  of  the  fam- 
ily, when  the  company  was  too  large  to 
be  seated  in  one  room,  to  have  an  extra 
table  laid  in  the  library  and  to  put  the 
young  people  there,  while  Harriet  at  one 
end  of  the  long  dining-room  table  and 
Caroline  at  the  other,  dispensed  hospital- 
ity and  gathered  in  family  news.  Augusta 
was  to  preside  in  the  library,  and  EUirriet 
determined  to  put  Priscilla  in  her  charge. 
Kitty  did  n't  matter  so  much;  but  as  for 
Dick,  she  would  make  a  place  for  him 
in  the  Hining  room. 

Priscilla,  standing  near  the  libraiy 
door,  saw  the  procession  of  imdes,  aunts, 
and  elderly  cousins,  filing  into  the  dining- 
room.  Last  of  all  came  Dick,  walking 
veiy  slowly,  with  old  Aunt  Susanna  on 
his  arm.  Priscilla  had  not  seen  her  be- 
fore, and  of  all  the  persons  whom  she  had 
met  on  this  remarkable  day,  she  thonght 
that  Aunt  Siisanna  was  the  most  wonder- 
f  uL  She  was  at  the  same  time  so  old  and 
BO  beautiful;  a  slender,  erect  old  lady, 
with  lustrous  white  hair,  a  delicately 
pink  and  white  complexion,  finely  cut, 
aristocratic  features,  and  eyes  of  a  vivid 
blue  seldom  seen  in  old  age.  Only  about 
her  mouth  and  chin  did  the  ravages  of 
time  show  themselves,  and  their  effect 
was  diminished  by  the  soft  folds  of 
white  lace.  The  contrast  between  her 
and  the  tall»  broad-shouldered,  hand- 


some young  man  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  imaginable,  and  Priscilla,  quite 
forgetful  of  herself,  stood  gazing  with  ap- 
preciative eyes,  until  the  couple  disap- 
peared from  her  sight. 

As  it  happened.  Aunt  Susanna  had 
been  expected  to  eat  her  luncheon  in  the 
south  sitting-room,  to  which  she  was 
taken  on  her  arrival.    She  had  been  at 
first  somewhat  agitated  and  it  was  felt 
that  she  needed  veiy  special  care.    In 
fact,  it  was  against  every  one's  advice  that 
she  had  come;  but  she  was  a  willful  old 
lady  who  refused  to  be  dictated  to.  With 
the  death  of  her  sister  she  was  now  the 
eldest  member  of  the  clan  and  the  only 
representative  of  her  generation,  and  her 
ideas  of  propriety  demanded  that  she 
should  pay  the  last  tribute  to  Avis;  but  as 
she  stood  by  the  grave  she  felt  that  her 
turn  would  come  next  and  the  thought 
shook  her.    However,  after  she  had  sat 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  big,  comfortable 
chair  in  the  south  sitting-room  and  had 
sipped  a  glass  of  old  Madeira,  she  began 
to  feel  that  it  was  time  for  some  diversion. 
She  had  paid  her  tribute  to  poor  Avis  and 
could  do  no  more.  When  her  turn  should 
come  she  hoped  that  she  would  die  in  a 
manner  not  imbecoming  a  Harfield  and 
a  Christian,  but  meantime  she  preferred 
not  to  think  about  it  She  sent  for  Dick, 
who  was  her  great  favorite,  and  BLarriet 
conveyed   her   message    with   alacrity; 
nothing  could  have  happened  better  So 
Dick  came  and  talked  to  her  in  that  man- 
ner of  chivalrous  deference  blended  with 
hon  camaraderie  which  old  women  love  in 
young  men,  and  she  revived  greatly;  and 
when  told  that  her  luncheon  would  be 
brought  in  to  her,  said  briskly,    "Cer- 
tainly not!    Give  me  your  arm  into  the 
dining-room,  Dick." 

Arrived  there,  she  would  have  him  sit 
next  her,  and  Harriet  and  Maria  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  such  a  suooess- 
ful  arrangement.  Short-lived  exulta- 
tion, for  in  crossing  the  hall  after  lunch- 
eon was  over.  Aunt  Susanna  stopped  and 
turned  to  speak  to  some  one,  drawing  hel 
hand  away  from  Dick's  arm.     As  she 
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started  to  go  on  again,  ber  foot  caught  in 
a  rug  and  she  stumbled.  At  the  moment, 
Dili's  ^r^weie  elsewhere.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Priscilla,  who,  after  a  somewhat 
depressing  meal,  eaten  in  the  shadow  of 
Augusta's  frigid  civility,  had  come  into 
the  hall  and  was  standing  dose  by,  en- 
chanted at  getting  another  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  old  lady;  and  it  was  Priscilla 
who  darted  forward  and  prevented  her 
from  falling.  There  was  a  fright  and  a 
finny,  everybody  pressing  forward  anx- 
iousty,  and  competent  hands  laid  hold  of 
Aunt  Susanna.  But  when  Priscilla  tried 
to  withdraw,  the  little  old  hand  clung  to 
ber  aim,  the  blue  eyes  looked  up  into  her 
face,  and  Aunt  Susanna  exclaimed,  — 

"But  which  one  are  you,  my  dear?  I 
doot  seem  to  have  seen  you  before." 

Priscilla,  blushing  and  confused,  was 
^)ared  the  embarrassment  of  answering, 
for  Aunt  Maria  said  hurriedly,  "Let 
Didc  and  me  take  you  to  your  room. 
Aunt  Susanna.  ^  1 11  explain  then." 

"Nonsense!'*  said  the  old  lady,  who 
was  much  less  disturbed  by  the  accident 
than  ai^  one  else.  '*I  'm  all  right  A 
mtSB  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  However,  1 11 
ga  to  my  room.  You  come  with  me,  my 
dear,  and  explain  yourself .  I  can't  think 
whose  child  you  can  be.  Come,  Dick, 
joa  can  take  my  other  arm  and  then 
well  have  no  more  trippings  or  slip- 
pingk  Nobody  else  need  come.  Too 
mai^  people  are  confusing." 

So  the  three  walked  away  together  and 
Bothing  could  be  done,  for  no  one  could 
lenlare  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the 
autocratic  old  la^.  When  the  explana- 
tion was  made,  s^  found  it  diverting. 
Ptiscflla  and  her  adventure  served  well 
la  distract  her  tHou^ts  from  serious  sub- 
jects, particularly  as  she  liked  young 
people  to  be  good-looking  and  the  girl 
fuHSled  all  requirements  in  that  respect. 
She  enjoyed  Priscilla's  evident  admira- 
tion too,  and  was  incidentally  pleased  by 
ber  interest  in  the  old  house. 

^I  was  bom  here,"  she  said,  "and 
Hved  here  until  I  was  married.  Thatpor- 
tnit  was  painted  when  I  was  eighteen." 


She  indicated  a  picture  hanging  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  Priscilla  and  Dick 
went  together  to  look  at  it. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  exclaimed  Pris- 
cilla. But  there  was  no  resemblance  to 
the  old  woman  in  the  radiant  face  of  the 
young  girl.  Even  the  eyes,  blue  as  they 
still  were,  did  not  seem  the  same.  "To 
think,"  murmured  Priscilla  under  her 
breath,  "that  one  must  grow  old!" 

The  pity  of  it  overcame  her.  That  one 
must  lose  all  that  young  loveliness  and  at 
best  have  only  the  fragile  beauty  of  age, 
a  beauty  pathetic  in  its  suggestion  of  im- 
minent extinction!  She  went  back  to  the 
old  woman  with  a  wonderful  tenderness 
in  her  face.  "It  is  most  beautiful,"  she 
said. 

"  But  you  would  n't  have  known  who  it 
was,  would  you  ?"  asked  Aunt  Susanna, 
a  little  sadly. 

"But  a  portrait  of  you  now  would  be 
equally  lovely,"  said  PrisciUa  quickly,  in 
her  sincere  voice. 

The  old  lady  patted  the  girl's  arm  with 
herlittle  white, blue-veined  hand.  "That 
was  prettily  said,  my  dear;"  and  she 
added  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "Yes,  I 
have  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

Harriet  came  in  to  help  her  with  her 
wraps,  and  Priscilla  retreated,  but  not  be- 
fore Aunt  Susanna  had  told  her  that  she 
would  expect  to  see  her  on  the  boat. 
There  was  a  carriage  to  take  some  of  the 
older  ones  to  the  wharf,  and  as  they  were 
starting,  Harriet  exchanged  a  woid  with 
Maria. 

"Do  tiy  to  divert  her  mind  to  some- 
thing else.  I  'm  afraid  she  's  getting  a 
little  childish." 

"I  shaU  certainly  do  my  best,"  replied 
Maria.  "It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  now 
that  her  curiosity  is  satisfied." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  turn  Aunt 
Susanna  from  her  whim.  In  vain  did 
Maria  try  to  keep  her  from  demanding 
Priscilla,  and  failing  in  that,  to  keep 
Dick  out  of  the  way.  Nothing  would  do 
but  that  she  must  have  them  both,  one 
on  either  side  of  her;  and  as  an  easy- 
chair  was  arranged  for  her  on  the  boat, 
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Priscilla  found  herself  part  of  a  conspic- 
uous group.  She  was  acutely  uncomfort- 
able, for  ^e  could  not  be  unconscious 
of  the  disapproving  looks  of  those  silent, 
black-robed  figures  who  sat  against  the 
waU;  while  Aunt  Maria's  alert  watch- 
fulness, as  she  hovered  about  them,  was 
only  too  evident.  "If  I  could  only  get 
away!"  thought  poor  Priscilla. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Aunt  Susanna 
was  in  the  excited  stage  of  fatigue,  and 
displayed  a  liveliness  that  scandalized 
the  family.  Even  Dick,  who  was  not  by 
way  of  being  conventionally  gloomy, 
looked  deprecatingly  at  Priscilla,  as  if  to 
ask  her  not  to  be  too  much  shocked.  She 
really  was  shocked,  in  spite  of  the  most 
tender  compassion  for  what  she  could 
divine  to  be  a  strange  phase  of  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age.  She  scarcely  opened  her 
lips  and  yet  felt  that  she  was  considered 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  this  ghast- 
ly vivacity.  It  was  an  unspeakaUe  relief 
when  Aunt  Susanna  finally  lapsed  into 
drowsiness. 

At  the  first  moment  of  release  she  rose 
to  leave  the  cabin.  She  did  not  know  how 
to  say  in  so  many  words,  "I  am  sorty  to 
have  been  in  the  way; "  but  her  manner 
expressed  so  sweetly  aU  that  the  most 
right-thinking  girl  would  naturally  feel 
under  the  circumstances,  that  Aunt  "Ma- 
ria  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  disarmed. 
£[owever.  Aunt  Maria,  who  had  been 
long-suffering  under  compulsion,  took  no 
notice  of  her  as  she  hastily  took  her  ^aoe 
at  Aunt  Susanna's  side,  but  motioned 
imperiously  to  Dick  to  stay  where  he  was. 
Courtesy  compelled  him  to  wait  for  a 
moment  to  hear  what  she  was  saying  to 
him,  and  so  Priscilla  walked  the  length  of 
the  cabin  alone.  No  one  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  felt  that  every  one  was  looking  at 
her.  She  held  her  head  erect,  but  her 
cheeks  tinned  and  she  had  much  ado  to 
keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

''I  could  n't  help  it!"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "How  can  they  think  that  I  could 
help  it?" 

But  at  the  door  Dick  overtook  her. 
"Let  me  take  you  on  deck,"  he  said; 


and  she  consented,  little  suspecting  that 
therein  she  was  putting  the  capstone  on 
her  offenses.  They  walked  through  the 
other  cabin,  but  there  no  one  took  much 
notice  of  them.  They  were  nearly  hcnne 
now.  Everybody  was  tired,  and  the  inci- 
dent of  Priscilla  was  an  old  stoiy.  Only 
Kitty  started  forward,  but  thought  bet- 
ter of  it  and  forbore  to  join  them. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  into  the  air, 
and  as  Priscilla  leaned  on  the  rail  she 
kept  her  face  turned  away  from  Dick 
until  she  could  recover  herself.  For  the 
first  moment  neither  spoke,  and  then 
Dick  said, — 

"You must  n't  misunderstand  my  poor 
old  aunt  The  whole  thing  was  too  much 
for  her,  I  'm  afraid." 

"Oh,  I  don't  misunderstand.  I  only 
felt  sorrier  and  sorrier  for  her.  It  seems 
so  dreadful  to  grow  old  —  even  though 
one  may  look  so  lovely.  And  the  only  al- 
ternative is  to  die  while  it  is  still  pleasant 
to  Hve!" 

"But  don't  let  us  think  of  that,**  re- 
monstrated Dick.  "Just  think  how 
pleasant  life  is  now.  Poor  Aunt  Susanna 
has  had  her  good  times  —  a  good  many 
of  them  too." 

In  fact,  Dick  could  not  realize  what  a 
hard  day  it  had  been  for  Priscilla,  being, 
himself,  accustomed  to  his  family  and  to 
the  family  funerals,  which  he  took  simply 
as  he  took  everything.  For  with  all  his 
sophisticated  traditions  and  habits  he 
was  singularly  free  from  mental  com- 
plexity. He  lived  in  each  day  as  it  came, 
elaborately  as  to  externals,  simply  as  to 
essentials,  with  a  mind  open  to  take  any- 
thing that  fortune  might  bring.  To-day 
fortune  had  brou^t  this  charming  girl, 
and  already  he  told  himself  that  her  com- 
ing meant  much  to  him.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  losing  sight  of  her,  and  time 
was  pressing. 

"  Will  you  let  me  call  on  you  and  your 
mother?"  he  asked,  and  when  she  con- 
sented he  wrote  her  address  down;  and 
then  came  Unde  Jerry  in  search  of  him, 
with  a  message  from  Aunt  Maria,  who 
desired  him  to  escort  Aunt  Susanna  to 
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her  carriage.  After  this,  not  very  much 
attention  was  paid  to  PrisciUa.  Uncle 
Jenj,  to  be  sure,  lingered  by  her  side 
for  a  moment  and  Kitty  bade  her  a 
friendly  good-by;  but  Aunt  Maria  was 
unre^wnaive  when  she  tried  to  express 
her  thanks  for  all  their  kindness,  and 
Aunt  Susanna  did  not  notice  her  when 
she  was  led  past,  looking  white  and 
tired.  The  old  lady  clung  to  Dick  and 
made  him  get  into  the  carriage  with  her. 
It  was  a  relief  to  the  girl  when  the  good- 
byes and  thanks  were  over  and  the  Har- 


fields  had  all  driven  off  in  their  respect- 
able family  carriages. 

As  she  leaned  back  in  her  humbler 
conveyance  she  found  herself  veiy  tired 
and  a  little  dazed.  She  thought  of  herself 
as  she  had  started  out  in  the  morning, 
and  wondered  whether  her  mother  would 
find  her  changed.  That  she  could  never 
again  be  quite  the  same,  she  knew,  for 
on  this  strange  day  she  had  become 
aware  of  Death;  and,  although  as  yet  un- 
recognized. Love  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  her  heart. 


CAR-WINDOW  BOTANY 


BY    LTOA   F.   BALDWIN 


0ns  thinks  of  the  botanist  as  in  si- 
tenoe  and  solitude  wandering  by  some 
forest  Inooky  or  penetrating  into  almost 
impenetrable  swam{»,  or  climbing  rocky 
moontain  paths,  lured  on  by  the  hope  of 
finding  some  rare  and  curious  flower. 
Bat  I  in  my  own  experience  have  had 
aome  of  my  best  finds  from  the  windows 
of  a  railway  train. 

It  was  with  people  sitting  aU  around 
xEie,  and  the  engine  puffing  noisily  away 
on  an  up  grade,  that  my  delighted  eyes 
first  fell  on  the  one-flowered  pyrola. 
Tile  railway  cutting  had  been  made  in 
the  heart  <k  the  deep  forest,  and  as  the 
bank  settled  down,  some  of  the  rarer  and 
shyer  fovest  growths,  such  as  ground- 
pine,  arbatus,  and  pyrola,  in  the  course 
of  years  had  slipped  over  the  brink  of 
the  catting  and  were  now  part  way  down 
the  bank.  Inside  the  car  were  tired  and 
grino^  faces;  just  a  few  feet  outside  were 
forest  freshness  and  greenness,  and  the 
white  bloasoms  of  the  pyrola  with  their 
deheate  flush. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  bank  on  either 
9ide  of  the  railway,  and  from  the  car 
window  one  catches  glimpses  into  the 
edges  of  forests,  or  looks  down  upon 


swamps  and  smaU  clear  ponds,  or  gazes 
across  broad  level  meadows;  but  more 
often  one's  view  from  the  car  window  is 
confined  to  the  narrow  ditch  of  water 
just  beyond  the  road-bed  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  cutting  just  beyond  the  ditch. 
Even  in  that  confined  outlook  there  are 
always  possibilities;  and  it  was  in  just 
such  a  ditch  of  water,  as  our  train  slowed 
up  on  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo,  that  I 
saw  growing  great  numbers  of  what 
looked  like  miniature  calla  lilies.  There 
were  the  same  golden,  erect  spadix, 
and  the  same  ivoiy- white  spathe  rolled 
back  in  the  very  curve  of  the  spathe 
of  the  calla  lily;  but  the  fiower  was  not 
one  quarter  the  size  of  the  calla.  As  usual 
my  botany  was  in  my  handbag;  and  the 
temptation  to  make  a  quick  dash  from 
the  train,  to  try  to  secure  one  specimen 
for  analysis,  was  almost  irresistible.  But 
I  did  resist  the  temptation;  for  the 
bank  was  steep,  and  I  never  could  have 
climbed  back  in  time  if  the  train  had 
started  while  I  was  trying  to  secure  my 
fiower;  and  a  lonely  woman  would  have 
been  left  in  the  dusk,  watching  the  train 
bearing  her  friends  vanish  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight.  But  the  small  white  beauties 
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were  never  forgotten,  and  years  after- 
wards I  found  the  flower,  arum  paluslrist 
growing  in  a  swamp  not  manj  miles 
from  my  old  home. 

One  July  day  I  came  down  from  Que- 
bec to  Portland  on  the  slowest  of  trains. 
The  road  ran  for  much  of  the  way,  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  of  the  Chau- 
di&e  lUver,  but  never  far  out  of  sight  of 
its  dear  brown  waters.  Fortunately  for 
me,  pur  locomotive  used  wood  for  fuel, 
and  consequent^  eveiy  few  hours  we 
would  stop  at  some  great  woodpile  in  a 
forest  clearing  while  the  trainmen  threw 
a  fresh  suppty  of  wood  into  the  tender; 
and  some  of  the  passengers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  stop  to  make  short  explora- 
tions into  the  forest.  About  mid-day,  as 
we  were  riding  slowly  along,  I  began  to 
notice  a  pink-purple  flower  that  was  new 
to  me,  growing  here  and  there  in  rather 
marshy  places.  Shortly  after  I  had  first 
seen  the  flower  the  added  slowness  of  the 
train  showed  that  we  were  coming  to  an- 
other wood-pile.  The  instant  the  train 
stopped  I  was  out  of  the  cars,  over  the 
low  rail  fence,  and  picking  my  way  care- 
fully from  grassy  hummock  to  grassy 
hummock;  and  soon  I  had  found  a  speci- 
men. Upon  analysis  it  proved  to  be  cal- 
opogon,  familiar  to  all  New  En^^anders 
from  childhood,  but  new  to  my  Ohio 
eyes. 

I  have  never  made  any  formal  herba- 
rium, and  the  onfy  botanical  record  I 
have  ever  kept  consists  of  the  date  and 
place  of  my  first  seeing  the  flower  written 
opposite  its  scientific  name  in  the  margin 
of  the  pages  of  my  old  school-girl's  copy 
of  Gray's  Botany.  But  that  is  the  only 
lecord  one  needs  to  whom  aU  the  flowers 
one  knows  are  either  old  friends  or  new 
acquaintances,  —  in  either  case  distinct 
individuals.  Often,  as  I  have  been  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  old  botany  in  a  bit 
of  analyzing,  I  have  stopped  at  the  page 
on  which  is  written,  opposite  the  scientific 
name  of  the  calopogon,  *' Saint  Heniy's, 
Canada,  July  11, 1884; "and  across  the 
moie  than  twenty  years  that  lie  between, 
I  smell  once  more  tiie  balsam  of  the  Can- 


adian forest,  and  see  the  amber-brown 
waters  of  the  Chaudi^  lUver,  and  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  trainmen  as  they  throw 
the  great  sticks  of  wood  up  to  the  tender; 
and  giving  color  to  all  this  mental  pic- 
ture is  the  pink-purple  blossom  of  the 
calopogon. 

But  aU  trains  do  not  have  the  accom- 
modating habit  of  stopping  for  wood  just 
after  you  have  seen  a  strange  flower;  in 
that  case,  all  that  you  can  do  is,  take  the 
best  mental  landmarks  you  can,  and 
then  at  the  first  opportunity  go  back  for 
your  specimen.  One  sunmier  I  was  going 
down  on  the  express  from  Philadelphia 
to  Cape  May.  As  you  near  the  coast 
the  road  runs  through  veiy  level  countij, 
and  between  the  railway  and  the  pine 
wood  lies  a  strip  of  marshy  ground  about 
forty  feet  wide.  Each  year,  as  I  go  back 
to  the  sea-coast,  I  watch  eagerly  for  my 
first  sight  of  the  two  characteristic  flow- 
ers of  the  Jersey  coast,  the  swamp  mal- 
low and  the  sabbatia.  On  this  particular 
morning  I  had  already  seen  many  of  the 
great  mallows  with  their  rose-^Hnk  flow- 
ers, so  like  those  of  the  hollyhock  that 
not  even  the  most  careless  eye  can  fail  to 
notice  the  family  resemblance;  and  I  had 
welcomed  them  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  fast- 
nearing  seashore. 

Now,  with  my  face,  as  usual,  dose  to 
the  window,!  v^as  watching  the  sparse 
marsh  grass  most  narrowly  to  see  if  I 
could  detect  amidst  it  the  pink  star- 
shaped  flower  of  the  sabbatia.  Suddenfy 
the  marsh  grass  was  set  thick  with  spikes 
of  yellow  flowers,  just  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  grass.  There  was  only  that 
one  hurried  look  as  the  train  went  by; 
but  from  that  look  I  felt  almost  certain  of 
two  things:  the  first  was  that  I  had  never 
seen  that  flower  before,  and  the  second, 
that  it  must  be  close  of  kin  to  anr'old 
flower  friend  of  mine,  the  white  fringed- 
orchis. 

Then  and  there  I  determined  to  get 
that  flower,  and  the  first  thing  was  to 
make  sure  of  its  location.  At  first  this 
seemed  almost  hopeless,  since  for  milea 
back  we  had  had  that  narrow  strip  o^ 
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manh  grass  flanked  by  the  unchanging 
pine  woods;  but  in  a  few  minutes  our 
road  passed  under  another  railway;  here 
WIS  one  landmaric,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  more  we  went  past  a  way  station 
skmfy  enou^  for  me  to  read  the  name  on 
the  board;  now  I  knew  that  I  could  find 
mj  plant.  The  next  day  we  took  one  of 
the  kical  trains  from  Cape  May,  got  off  at 
the  station  whose  name  I  had  read,  and 
started  down  the  track.  After  a  walk  of 
a  mile  we  passed  under  that  other  rail- 
road; and  about  two  miles  farther  down 
the  track  I  saw  again  the  yellow  spikes 
of  the  flowers  barely  o'ertopping  the 
pass- 
It  had  been  a  hot  July  morning  with  a 
sokiy  land  breexe  blowing,  and  as  we 
walked  the  three  miles  down  the  un- 
shaded track,  we  had  weariedly  and  un- 
araifingly  slapped  at  mosquitoes  at  every 
step.  All  of  these  discomforts  together 
had  not  daunted  my  courage;  but  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  arose  buzzing 
at  mj  first  step  into  the  marsh  grass  made 
me  draw  back  to  the  comparative  secur- 
itj  of  the  raflway  track,  with  the  feeling 
that  no  flower  could  repay  one  for  facing 
those  swarms.  A  second  look  at  the  yel- 
hw  flowers  growing  not  thirty  feet  away 
gave  me  fresh  courage  and  I  started 
again.  I  was  as  quick  as  possible;  but 
when  I  was  back  once  more  on  the  track, 
ths  time  with  my  hands  full  of  the  flow- 
os,  fmcx  and  hands  and  arms  were  one 
mass  of  blotches  from  the  mosquito 
biles. 

Upon  analysis  the  flower  proved  to  be 
the  yeUow  fringed-orchb,  the  handsomest 
species  of  its  genus,  and  the  one  most 
ctosely  allied  to  the  white  fringed-orchis. 
Our  train  had  been  running  about  forty 
miks  an  hour;  I  had  never  even  known 
that  there  was  a  jrellow  orchid,  but  in 
that  one  quidc  glance  from  the  express 
tain  the  umnistakable  family  look  of 
the  orchis  had  shown. 

Success  and  pleasure  in  car-window 
botany  depend  not  so  much  on  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  <^  structural  details  as  on 
the  abflity  of  the  eye  to  recognize  at  a 
Y0L.100-Nai 


glance  the  characteristic  effect  produced 
by  a  mass  of  details.  It  is  this  ability 
which  enables  you  to  be  sure  that  you 
recognize  the  faces  of  old  flower  friends 
in  the  hurried  glance  cast  from  the  win- 
dow; which  enables  you  to  tell  with  cer- 
tainty gray-blue  clump  of  houstonias 
from  gray-blue  dump  of  hepaticas,  wind- 
swept ba^  of  purplish  phlox  from  wind- 
swept bank  of  wild  geranium;  and  it  is 
that  same  ability  to  recognize  the  char- 
acteristic effect  produced  by  a  group  of 
structural  details  which  enables  one  to 
place  without  analysis  the  new  flower  in 
the  right  family. 

I  have  always  been  secretly  very  proud 
of  the  certainty  with  which  at  the  fijrst 
sight  of  the  yellow  flower  I  felt  that  it  was 
an  orchis,  but  all  my  feeling  in  connection 
with  it  is  not  that  of  pleasiue.  Certain 
flowers  always  recall  to  me  certain 
sounds;  in  most  cases  the  sound  associ- 
ated with  a  flower  is  the  one  heard  at  the 
time  at  which  I  first  saw  the  flower;  and 
to  this  day,  with  the  thought  of  the  yellow 
fringed-orchis  is  inseparably  joined  that 
most  persistent  and  irritating  of  sounds, 
the  buzzing  of  the  mosquito. 

But  the  true  history  of  a  car-window 
botanist  is  not  always  a  record  of  success- 
ful achievement,  of  the  triumphant  find- 
ing of  his  flower;  he  also  has  his  haunting 
disappointments,  his  glimpses  of  strange 
flowers  which  he  is  never  afterwards  able 
to  place.  One  July  day,  riding  through 
northern  New  Hampshire,  I  saw  just 
over  the  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  a 
tall  plant,  evidently  some  kind  of  a  lily. 
It  bore  a  single  dark  orange-red  flower, 
which  did  not  droop  as  do  the  flowers  of 
the  meadow  lily,  but  stood  stiffly  erect.  I 
have  never  seen  that  lily  since;  though 
never  does  a  July  come,  especiaUy  if  it  is 
to  be  spent  in  a  new  place,  that  I  do  not 
think,  '*  Maybe  this  year  I  shall  find  my 
lily."  Perhaps,  after  all,  such  experiences 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  disappoint- 
ments either  of  life  or  of  car- window  bot- 
any,— is  it  not  rather  true  that  to  both 
they  give  zest  and  expectancy  ? 

The  charm  of  such  botanizing  is  not 
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alone  in  finding  or  in  hoping  to  find  some 
new  flower;  even  more  enduring  is  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  the  recognition 
of  the  faces  of  old  friends  in  new  sur- 
romidings.  An  April  day's  journey  was 
made  one  long  pleasure;  for  the  swamp- 
like ditch  just  below  the  road-bed  shone 
golden  with  the  intense  yellow  of  the 
marsh-marigold,  an  old  friend  from  my 
earliest  childhood;  and  when  the  railway 
ran  half-way  up  a  hillside,  I  saw  amidst 
the  dead  leaves  of  last  year  the  little 
clumps  of  the  clustering  blue  hepaticas, 
and  recognized  even  in  those  fleeting 
glances  the  singularly  starry  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  numerous  white  stamens ; 
and  as  the  train  crossed  over  the  creeks, 
that  flow  over  rocky  bottoms  from  out 
the  hemlock  woods,  I  saw  in  the  open- 
ing up  the  creek  bed  the  June-berty 
trees  in  showers  of  white  bloom,  looking 
doubly  white  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  hemlocks,  just  as  I  had  seen  them 
the  day  before  in  the  hemlock  woods  of 
MiU  Creek  at  my  own  home. 

One  of  the  keenest  pleasiires  of  the 
railway  botanist  comes  from  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  massed  color  of  great  quan- 
tities of  flowers  of  the  same  kind.  One 
morning  our  train  was  running  along 
through  the  level  Jersey  country;  it  was 
at  that  wretched  hour  of  the  morning 
when  you  have  just  taken  your  place  in 
some  one  else's  seat  while  the  porter  is 
getting  your  own  ready,  and  you  have 
that  all-over  miserable  feeling  that  comes 
from  a  night's  ride  in  a  tXufty  sleeper. 
In  an  instant  all  discomfort  was  forgotten 
in  the  sight  of  a  wide  salt  meadow  that 
seemed  one  mass  of  the  pink  swamp-mal- 
lows. The  gray  morning  mist  was  turned 
silveiy  white  by  the  rising  sun,  and  giving 
color  to  it  all  were  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  pink  swamp-mallows.  It  was  all  one 
shimmering  mass  of  misty  silveiy-gray, 
simlight  radiance,  and  rose  color  as  deli- 
cate as  that  of  the  lining  of  some  sea- 
shells. 

Once  again,  this  time  on  one  of  our 
home  roads  near  Pittsburg,  I  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  color  of  great  masses  of 


flowers.  The  railway  runs  along  about 
half-way  up  the  bluffs  by  the  side  of  the 
Beaver  River;  as  we  rounded  a  curve, 
the  steep  bank  above  me  turned  suddenly 
intensely  red  with  the  vivid  color  of  the 
scarlet  campion.  Only  those  who  notice 
most  closely  have  any  idea  how  rare  a 
color  in  our  wild  flowers  any  shade  of 
true  red  is.  Nearly  all  the  flowers  that 
are  conmionly  spoken  of  as  red  are  in 
reality  purplish  pink  or  reddish  lilac.  In- 
deed I  know  only  two  wild  flowers  whose 
color  is  a  true  red.  One  of  these  is  the 
cardinal  lobelia,  whose  petals  are  ci  the 
darkest,  clearest,  most  velvety  red;  and 
the  other  flower  is  the  scarlet  campion. 
The  color  of  this  latter  is  true  scarlet,  and 
the  river  bluff  that  June  morning  fairly 
glowed  with  its  bloom.  It  is  Holmes  who 
compares  the  color  of  the  cardinal  flower 
to  that  of  drops  of  blood  new  fallen  from 
a  wounded  eagle's  breast;  but  any  true 
comparison  for  the  color  of  this  other 
flower  must  be  founded  on  life,  and  on 
life  when  it  is  at  its  fullest  of  strength  and 
of  enjoyment. 

Even  the  most  ardent  car-window 
botanist  will  not  claim  that  the  only  place 
from  which  the  beauty  of  the  color  of 
flowers  in  mass  can  be  appreciated  is  the 
window  of  a  railway  train.  To  all  there 
come  memories  of  fitful  spring  days  when 
in  long  country  drives  they  have  seen 
partly  worn-out  meadows  and  barren 
hillsides  turned  to  the  softest  blue-gray 
mist  by  the  delicate  color  of  countless 
blossoms  of  houstonia.  And  as  they 
drove  slowly  along  the  partly  dried, 
muddy  roads  of  mid- April  the  effect  of 
every  vaiying  phase  of  the  spring  weather 
on  the  massed  color  sank  slowly  into 
their  consciousness.  They  had  time  to 
notice  how  blue  was  the  color-mist  lying 
on  the  sheltered  meadows  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  how  coldly  gray  it  was  as  it 
crept  up  the  hillsides  across  which  the 
chill  spring  wind  was  blowing. 

And  if  one  lives  in  a  countiy  where 
there  are  chestnut  ridges,  one  looks  for- 
ward through  all  the  spring  to  that  one 
week  of  late  June  and  earliest  July  when 
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the  diestnut  trees  wOl  be  in  bloom.  The 
kng  sUuninate  flowers  of  the  chestnut 
are  a  soft  cream-yellow  with  a  greenish 
tint;  and  on  the  ridges  where  the  trees 
grow  in  abundance  the  great  irregular 
masses  of  tbeir  blossoming  tops  do  not 
sUnd  out  against  their  background  of 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  midsummer, 
but  Uend  softty  with  it,  giving  to  all  such 
aa  indescribable  effect  of  lightness  and 
linness  that  the  whole  Wooded  ridge 
teoDS  not  to  be  fastened  securely  to  the 
earth,  but  to  be  floating  cloud-like  above 
iL  During  that  one  week  of  the  chestnut 
bloMoming  one  stops  at  door  or  at  win- 
dow in  the  midst  of  the  early  morning 
work  to  watch  for  the  moment  when  the 
fint  rays  oi  the  rising  sun,  faUing  on  the 
cream-yeDow  of  the  chestnut  tops,  tiun 
them  into  their  own  deep  gold;  and  at 
the  restful  close  of  day  one  lingers  on  the 


doorstep  through  the  long  June  twilight 
till  their  blossoming  tops  can  no  longer 
be  distinguished  from  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
All  one's  life  long  the  pictures  of  old 
meadow  lands  gray-blue  with  the  mist  of 
the  houstonias  are  recalled  by  the  alter- 
nate glinting  sunshine  and  bleak  gloom 
of  an  April  day;  and  the  blossoming 
chestnut  woods  form  the  background  to 
many  recollections  of  the  old  home  life. 
But  these  pictures  which  have  become  a 
part  of  one's  inmost  consciousness  are 
scarcely  more  dear  than  that  one,  seen' 
for  a  few  moments,  of  the  low-lying  Jer- 
sey meadows  flushing  rose-pink  with  the 
maUows  in  the  misty  morning  sunshine; 
or  that  other  'Vision  of  scarce  a  mo- 
ment," the  river  bluff  scarlet  with  the 
flowers  of  the  campion,  seen  from  the 
windows  of  a  railway  train. 


A   CRY  IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE 

BY  CHESTER  FIRKINS 

I  CRT,  oh  God,  for  refuge  and  for  rest! 

I  cannot  pray;  —  there  is  no  time  to  kneel. 

(Can  the  spoke  stop  the  whizzing  of  the  wheel? 
Can  the  cast  coal  in  the  red  forge  protest?) 
I  cry,  by  my  dead  fathers  of  the  West, 

Who,  in  their  dire  travail,  yet  could  feel 

The  wild,  clean  pulse  of  Nature  in  the  peal 
Of  storm  upon  the  lordly  mountain-crest. 

I  ciy,  by  right  of  my  ungotten  sons. 
For  respite,  for  some  slacking  of  the  pace. 

Some  quiet  in  this  rage  of  life  that  stuns 
The  Soul  for  slaughter  in  the  Market  Place. 

I  ciy,  in  pity  for  the  little  ones. 
Whose  shriveled  shoulders  must  bear  on  the  Race. 
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IN  UNKNOWN  PORTUGAL 


BY   ISABEL  MOORE 


To  the  experienced  and  weaiy  sights 
seer,  as  well  as  to  the  Innocent  Abroad, 
there  lies  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  untrod- 
den ways;  indeed,  perhaps  even  more  so, 
for  to  the  Innocent  Abroad  every  way  is 
yet  untrodden,  every  country  a  fairy- 
land, every  journey  a  magic  carpet  that 
transports  one  at  the  wishing.  But  to  one 
who  knows  his  continental  tour,  who  has 
weathered  the  delights  of  Paris,  basked  in 
and  survived  the  associations  of  Italy, 
and  lived  down  the  sombre  pleasures  of 
England,  the  untrodden  ways  are  pecul- 
iarly "desirous  to  be  in."  And  of  such 
are  the  ways  of  Portugal. 

Poor,  proud,  sunken  Portugal !  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  she  was  ever 
an  intrepid  nation;  and  there  is  some- 
thing distinctly  pathetic  in  the  maimer 
in  which  a  present-day  Portuguese  will 
revert  several  centuries  in  his  pride  of 
patriotic  achievement.  Vasco  da  Gama 
was  Portugal's:  and  Camoen.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  has  been  great. 
Let  her  people  derive  from  the  fact  such 
solace  as  they  may.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
natural  national  feeling  and  the  many 
evidences  of  past  gloiy  still  existing 
throughout  the  land,  the  Portuguese, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  no  true 
appreciation  of  their  ancient  treasures. 
When  questioned  about  anything  archae- 
ological or  historical,  they  invariably  say 
that  it  is  muiio  antigo  (very  ancient),  ap- 
parently quite  satisfied,  themselves,  with 
such  vague  assurance. 

Grarcia  de  Resende,  the  Portuguese 
chronicler  of  the  reign  of  D.  Joao  IT,  said 
that  he  compiled  his  general  Cancionero 
in  order  to  preserve  poems,  trovdSy  and 
romances  which  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  "like  so  many  other  things  in  Por- 
tugal.** Would  that  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  done  likewise  !  Sir  Richard 
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Burton  struck  the  san^  note  when,  trav- 
eling in  Portugal  in  1866,  he  observed, 
"There  is  stiU  much  to  do  in  identifying 
the  Moslem  remains  of  Portugal  as  well 
as  of  Spain.** 

This  is  only  too  true,  not  alone  of  the 
Moslem  remains,  but  also  of  the  Roman 
and  Grothic  antiquities,  the  literature, 
the  music,  the  art,  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains. The  treasures  of  ancient  Portugal 
are  to-day  in  a  chaotic  condition,  little 
known  to  the  world  at  large  or  appreci- 
ated by  the  Portuguese;  and  perhaps  it  is 
for  this  very  reason,  however  def^orabk 
in  itself,  that  the  untrodden  ways  of 
Portugal  afford  a  keen  pleasure  alike  to 
the  jaded  traveler  and  to  the  Innocent 
Abroad. 


There  stands  a  little  white  town,  dig- 
nified and  gracious,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
which  is  like  a  natural  fortification  ris- 
ing almost  abruptly  from  a  sea  of  rolling 
grainfields  marked  now  and  again  with 
long  lines  of  shaggy  eucalyptus  trees, 
a  deserted  convent,  or  the  brandishing 
lateen  sails  of  a  stout  windmiU  on  some 
lower  eminence. 

It  is  Evora,  a  city  of  about  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  cajnial  alemte- 
jaruiy  or  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
of  Alemtejo  in  the  south  of  Portugal 
(part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Lusi- 
tania),  to  be  reached  to-day  by  train 
from  Lisbon,  through  low-lying  lands 
of  cork-tree  groves.  The  serenity  that 
rests  upon  it  like  a  hand  of  benediction 
could  result  only  from  the  combination 
of  a  wonderful  lu'banity  of  climate  with 
an  inborn  hiunan  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  world  in  the  making;  of 
standing  by,  and  observing,  and  weigh- 
ing, and   thereby  attaining  a  poise  of 
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outlook  with  regaid  to  aU  matters,  both 
hnman  mud  divine.  For  Evora,  in  her 
ofwn  way,  is  an  epitome  of  the  centu- 
lies.  She  rests  on  her  Jaurels.  Because 
o£  her  memories  she  is  tranquil.  And  yet 
she  does  not  altogether  sleep,  as  do  so 
many  of  the  old-world  cities.  Perhaps 
she  reveals  the  inner  beauties  of  her  being 
Qtkf  to  those  who  love  her.  Sheer  good 
fofftime  is  it,  then,  to  be  among  that  num- 
ber; so,  as  I  was  carried  across  the  rolling 
Uadi  that  reminded  me  half  of  the  west- 
em  prairies  of  North  America  and  half 
of  traditionary  desert  wastes, — possibly 
a  diild's  pichire-book  memories  of  the 
African  Sahara,  —  I  rejoiced  in  that  I 
was  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chosen  few 
of  ''those  who  know." 

People  had  told  me  that  I  should  not 
like  Alemtejo.  Why  they  thought  this,  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  I  al- 
wsjrs  hekl  a  secret  belief  that  they  none  of 
than  had  any  idea  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  Alemtejo  was  muUo  arido 
(veiy  arid)  they  had  said,  —  parched, 
flat,  colorless.  Northern  Portugal  was 
the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  worth  con- 
«dering.  No  assertion  or  contradiction 
had  been  mine,  for  I  was  then  in  the 
outer  darkness  of  ignorance;  but  it  is 
the  fashion  for  the  Portuguese  to  decry 
the  south  of  their  country  and  to  glorify 
the  north.  Furthermore,  prairies  can  be 
wooderfnlly  beautiful!  Now  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  see  with  my  very  own 
New  York  eyes  what  Alemtejo  was  really 
Eke;  to  make  my  own  judgments;  to 
fonn  my  own  conclusions  about  beau- 
ties and  reladye  values.  And,  as  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  in  this  old  world  of 
comtiaiy  human  nature,  Alemtejo  seemed 
to  me  very  lovable. 

Down,  down,  down,  the  whole  pro- 
▼aoe  dips  to  the  borders  of  Spain  in  gen- 
tle, sweeping  curves  that  would  delight 
the  eye  of  an  artist.  What  the  Portu- 
guese and  —  even  more  particularly  — 
the  English  of  Portugal  condemn  as  arid, 
flat  andcokxriess,  seemed  wonderful  great 
maasBs  of  golden  browns  and  olives, 
iky-linea   of  'rapturous  curvings,  well- 


springs  of  vision.  The  rock  of  the  for- 
tress of  Palmella  to  the  south  looked  like 
a  veritable  faiiy-tale.  In  files,  in  groups, 
or  in  solitary  stateliness,  in  the  laps  of 
the  earth  hollows,  on  the  slight  prairie 
crests,  or  along  the  almost  imperceptible 
slopes,  were  the  stone  pines  with  their 
flat,  outspreading  tops,  the  veiy  sight 
of  which  suggests  by  association  scenes 
from  the  Scriptures.  In  time  the  train, 
puffing  and  rolling  like  a  happy  porpoise 
in  a  high  sea,  plunged  me  among  inter- 
minable groves  of  cork-trees.  It  was  the 
first  glimpse  I  had  ever  had  of  cork-trees, 
and  they  reminded  me  of  great  elder- 
berty  blossoms  when  they  are  drooping 
with  the  richness  of  their  own  freight. 
Cork-cutting  was  in  process,  it  being  the 
month  of  June,  so  that  many  a  tree  was 
of  a  scalped,  cinnamon  color,  while  others 
were  of  their  outer  intact  gray. 

After  a  morning  of  this  sort  of  thing  — 
I  had  left  Lisbon  at  half  past  eight  — 
the  toy  train  pulled  into  the  remote  little 
station  of  the  city  of  Evora  (or  Ebora  as 
the  old  form  of  the  word  is),  and  depos- 
ited me  in  the  midst  of  a  gesticulating 
crew  of  porters  and  peasants.  One  of 
these  personalities  quickly  detached  itself 
from  its  fellows  and  took  possession  of 
my  bag,  leading  me  with  a  considering 
and  protecting  care  through  the  hiunan 
wilderness  out  into  the  highway.  The 
station  bell,  like  the  dinner  bell  of  a 
Catskill  Mountain  boarding-house,  gave 
the  signal  for  departure,  and  the  friendly 
little  train  moved  off  toward  Spain. 

"Would  the  senhora  walk,  or  go  to  the 
hotel  in  a  carrof 

The  senhora  decided  that  she  would 
walk,  if  the  distance  were  not  too  great. 
Nothing  with  even  the  faintest  semblance 
to  a  hotel  could  be  seen.  But,  on  my 
guide's  assurance  that  it  was  not  far 
away,  we  started  forth. 

The  Hotel  Eborense  is  very  like  other 
Portuguese  hotels,  I  found,  only  rather 
cleaner.  Indeed,  I  grew  very  fond  of  the 
spot  later  on, —  it  became  so  inextricable 
a  part  of  the  blessed  Eborense  memories. 
My  arrival,  this  first  time,  was  somewhat 
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chaoticy  and  the  worthy  landlord  was 
rather  startled  by  the  sudden  and  quite 
unheralded  appearance  of  an  American 
senhora,  traveling  alone,  and  demand- 
ing  board  and  lodging  in  hopeless  Portu- 
guese. It  certainly  was  an  episode  en- 
tirely outside  the  usual  run  of  his  expe- 
riences. But  he  rose  nobly  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion,  and  I  was  soon 
housed  and  fed.  The  window  of  my  lit- 
tle room  overlooked  a  most  serene  and 
orderly  garden  enclosed  by  high  white 
waUs,  —  a  view  that  came  to  symbolize 
for  me  the  quintessence  of  rest. 

A  letter  of  introduction  to  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral,  from  his  cousin,  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  sent  to  him  by  a  servant.  Not 
only  was  I  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  the 
immediate  privileges  that  it  would  com- 
mand, but  I  felt  a  ridiculous  desire  to 
instate  myself  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
eyes  of  mine  host  of  the  Hotel  Eborense. 
The  canon  was  a  person  of  undoubted 
standing  in  the  conmiunity. 

He  appeared  at  the  hotel  in  quick  re- 
sponse to  my  card  and  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. Indeed,  he  came  before  I  had  fin- 
ished my^  four  o'clock  dinner,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  friend  of  his  —  a 
Spaniard  —  who  was  considered  to  be 
proficient  in  the  English  language.  They 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  me  and  had 
coffee,  and  were  very  friendly  and  de- 
lightful. The  canon  himself  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  dearest  of  men;  most 
kindly,  and  sympathetic  to  the  degree 
where  he  could  sympathize  with  enthusi- 
asm; just  on  general  human  grounds, 
without  in  the  least  feeling  the  necessity 
of  understanding  particular  enthusiasms. 
A  round,  plump,  cleanly  man,  in  whose 
deep,  keen  eyes  —  with  their  occasional 
sparkle  of  humor  —  was  written  a  bitter 
heart  histoiy  that  I  afterwards  came  to 
know  about.  His  manner  was  simplicity 
itself.  He  wore  the  canonical  red  stock- 
ings and  red  waistband  outside  his  black 
cassock,  and  a  hard,  black,  glossy  bowler 
hat,  with  a  wide  curly  brim,  over  the 
edge  of  which  bobbed  two  fascinating 
green  tassels. 


With  these  two  eager  and  oourteoos 
men  as  guides,  I  proceeded,  during  the 
next  couple  of  days,  to  see  the  beauties  of 
the  monasteiy  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  £s- 
pinheiro,  now  being  restored;  the  Manu- 
elinho  cloister  doorway  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Collegio  de  Loyos,  and  the  wonder- 
ful asndejos,  or  blue  and  white  tiles,  of  its 
chapel  walls;  the  rare  old  library  that  is 
riclu^t  in  manuscripts  of  aU  the  Portu- 
guese libraries;  the  museum  of  valuaUe 
Roman  antiquities  that  have  been  dis- 
covered throughout  the  provinces  d 
Alemtejo  and  Algave;  and  the  curiously 
repulsive  yet  interesting  Chapel  of  Bones 
in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  San  Vi- 
cente. My  particular  quest,  however, 
was  that  of  dolmens  and  other  piehis- 
toric  remains;  and  my  first  forthgc^uig  on 
the  gentle  hobby  of  dolmens  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  peculiarly  tranquil  day. 
The  Portuguese  custom  is  to  dine  at  four, 
and  this  leaves  the  long,  delectable,  beau- 
tiful time  of  the  lingering  day  unbroken 
in  its  possibilities  for  enjoyment.  One 
does  not  have  to  return  from  a  glorious 
tramp  in  the  woods,  or  hurry  a  lazy 
drive,  or  break  in  upon  a  twilight  confi- 
dence, to  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Tlie 
inner  man  is  satisfied,  disposed  of;  and 
the  time  of  psychological  communion  is 
supreme. 

I  meditated  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Port- 
uguese dinner  hour  as  we  bowled  along 
over  the  level  and  well-trodden  road 
through  the  country  toward  the  east  of 
the  city.  The  canon  shared  with  me  the 
back  seat  of  the  red-paneled,  canonical 
carriage,  and  his  friend,  Senhor  Ricardo, 
sat  facing  us.  We  were  bound  for  the 
Outeiro  das  Vinhas,  where,  they  assured 
me,  was  one  of  the  best-preserved  dol- 
mens of  Alemtejo.  Our  road  was  one  of 
the  many  ribbon-like  ramifications  from 
the  city  across  the  rolling  prairie  land, 
bordered  aU  along  on  either  side  with  an- 
cient and  extremely  shaggy  eucalyptus 
trees.  The  dolmen  itself  is  in  a  low  and 
regular  plain  near  Degebe,  six  kilometres 
east  of  Evora.  Nothing  indicates  an  ac- 
cumulation of  earth,  or  artificial  numte. 
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lliere  are  six  large  stones  still  erect,  and 
two  fallen  ones,  besides  the  mesa  or  table 
lodc  In  places  they  are  so  worn  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  wood;  indeed,  many  a 
piece  of  petrified  wood  has  not  so  much 
the  appearance  of  wood  as  has  this  sheer 
rock. 

Leaving  the  carriage  in  the  road,  we 
picked  our  way  across  the  stubble  fields 
to  this  lonety  and  grim  relic.  My  com- 
panions were  visibly  impressed,  although 
they  had  seen  the  dolmen  many  times  be- 
f(ne;  and  I  —  well,  I  felt  that  at  last  I 
was  in  touch  with  primitive  man,  was 
shorn  entirely  <^  our  modem,  up-to-date, 
work-a-day  world.  Had  I  been  alone  I 
should  have  knelt  beside  it  in  the  sandy 
wiL  Like  all  dolmens  it  opened  toward 
the  east,  —  the  place  of  the  sun-god's 
bbth,  and  the  memory  came  back  to  me 
dt  Borrow's  description  of  what  he  calls 
a  Druid  stone  on  *'the  Hill  of  Winds,"  in 
The  Bible  in  Spain.  This  was  at  Arroy- 
olos,  to  the  northwest  of  Evora.  Ever 
SDoe  that  childish  time,  when  his  pictiuie 
laid  a  firm  hold  upon  my  "  imagination  all 
compact'* —  the  "noble  city  of  Evora" 
and  its  environs  had  become  my  Mecca. 
For  onoe,  then,  a  dream  was  realized  I 
We  were  silent,  we  three,  the  Spanish 
grandee,  the  Portuguese  priest,  and  I. 
As  we  turned  away  and  left  the  age-old 
nKmument  to  its  lonely  vicissitudes,  the 
bog  shadows,  like  creeping  fingers, 
lea^ied  across  the  fields  and  road,  and 
the  cathedral  chimes  were  borne  to  us 
through  the  silent  evening.  A  regular 
African  jung^  of  chimes  it  was,  such  as 
I  have  never  heard  anything  like  else- 
where. 

Passing  through  the  Moorish  Quar- 
ter, we  reentered  the  city  by  the  half- 
rmned  gateway  in  the  rua  de  D.  Isabel, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  Moors  by  the  Grothic 
knig^  Geraldo.  With  fine  flourishes  and 
mudi  hissing  and  whipping  we  flashed 
through  the  sleepy  town,  for  our  coach- 
man was  greatly  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  expedition.  Even  yet 
Evora  is  the  most  Moorish  of  Portuguese 


cities.  The  streets  —  particularly  in  the 
Moorish  Quarter  —  are  very  narrow; 
many  events  and  traditions  are  commem- 
orated in  the  Moorish  names,  and  there 
b  often  there  that  vibrant  consciousness 
of  hiunan  beings  unseen,  yet  near  at 
hand,  so  characteristic  of  Moorish  se- 
clusion. 

A  communion  with  Evora's  hilltop  is 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Its  crest  is  the 
crown  of  her  labors,  for  there,  within 
reach  of  one  eye-sweep,  —  almost  side 
by  side,  —  are  the  wonderful  remains  of 
the  Roman  Temple  to  Diana,  beside 
the  great  Catholic  cathedral.  Near' by  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  Evora  hav- 
ing been  the  first  Holy  Office  in  Portu- 
gal; and  down  an  adjacent  street  is  the 
house  where  Yasco  da  Gama  lived  after 
his  discovery  of  India.  Until  quite  recent 
years  this  house  was  decorated  on  the 
oustide  walls  with  figures  of  Indians  and 
Indian  animals  and  plants,  and  there 
were  also  some  gildings  said  to  have  been 
made  from  gold  that  Gama  broiight  from 
India.  The  Temple  of  Diana  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many  fine  Roman  re- 
mains in  Portugal.  The  disposition  of 
its  coliunns  is  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  the  temples  of  Antonio  and  Faus- 
tina at  Rome.  They  are  of  granite,  the 
capitals  (pure  Corinthian)  and  the  bases 
being  of  white  marble. 

The  cathedral  is  a  curious  result  of  Ro- 
man and  Gothic  architecture.  The  Gothic 
predominates,  and  is  of  the  earliest  form 
introduced  into  Portugal,  almost  without 
ornament  and  influenced  in  its  pillars 
and  capitals  by  the  Roman  Byzantine, — 
the  style  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Mos- 
arabe.  Of  the  two  towers  that  guard  the 
western  entrance,  the  southern  one  is  old 
and  very  fine;  the  northern  one  is  more 
modem  and  inferior  in  design  and  pro- 
portion. The  interior  of  the  building 
is  brown  stone  mortared  with  white,  the 
whole  effect  being  unexpectedly  beau-* 
tiful.  The  north  transept  chapel  has  a 
finely  carved  white  stone  fa9ade,  simple 
in  every  line,  direct  to  a  certain  degree 
of   severity,  and  —  as  a  result  of  its 
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character  —  with  a  peculiarly  upright  ef- 
fect in  its  entire  bearing.  The  dome,  too, 
is  veiy  fine,  almost  flower-like  in  its  aiiy 
perfection.  The  clustered  groins  have 
about  them  a  peculiar  lightness,  what 
might  be  fancifully  caUed  movement,  a 
sense  of  grace  in  strength.  It  is  not  a 
large  dome,  in  fact  it  is  a  small  one,  yet 
the  culmination  of  extended  heights,  like 
the  gathering  together  of  the  diverging 
lines  of  the  whole  into  one  hand,  gives 
the  impression  of  size. 

As  we  swung  into  complete  view  of  the 
crowned  hilltop,  the  canon  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  said,  in  his  carefully 
chosen  English  and  with  a  gentle  inclus- 
ive wave  of  one  hand  toward  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  the  di- 
rection from  which  we  had  just  come, 

"It  is  the  same  God!" 

And  this  exactly  expressed  what  we 
all  of  us  were  feeling,  —  the  fundamen- 
tal sense  of  divinity  among  all  races  of 
mankind. 

I  lingered  in  my  window  very  late  that 
night  —  indeed,  until  the  beginning  of 
day  —  gazing  out  into  the  starlight.  A 
number  pf  the  town  boys,  with  their  gui- 
tarraSy  were  serenading  some  dusky 
beauty  not  far  away;  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  scene 
than  those  rhythmical  swaying  Jadoa 
which,  quite  likely,  had  their  origin  in  the 
camp  songs  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The 
boys  were  indefatigable,  and  made  music 
the  whole  night  through,  until  the  gently 
blended  dawn  just  before  the  sun  ap- 
peared, when  the  whole  atmosphere  be- 
came a  smoky  gray  with  dim  pinks,  out  of 
which  sounded  the  clear  sweet  bugle  call 
from  the  fort,  and  the  awakening  birds. 
In  the  cool  air  I  watched  the  steadily 
growing  h'ght  of  the  sun-god  cross  the 
sea  of  prairie  lands  that  were  like  the 
desert  stretching  toward  its  kindred  of 
the  far  east. 

n 

It  was  my  great  desire  to  see  more,  at 
this  time,  of  the  dolmenic  remains  of 
Alemtejo,  particularly  the  one  with  a 


window.  Spanish  dolmens  not  infre- 
quently have  windows,  it  seems,  but 
there  is  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Portugal. 
The  region  of  Algave,  the  uttermost 
southern  province,  also  attracted  me.  In 
Greek  literature  Algave  has  the  designa- 
tion of  Cyneticum,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  called  the  Cynetes  or  Cunetes,  from 
which  doubtless  comes  the  name  of  Cape 
Cuneus,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  known 
now  as  Cape  de  Santa  Maria.  This  is  the 
cape  which,  as  Ferguson  noted,  Strabo 
mentioned  as  having  dolmens;  in  fact, 
many  stone  implements  and  arrowheads 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  west  of 
North  America,  both  hewn  and  polished, 
have  been  found  throughout  Algave.  I 
could  do  nothing,  however,  —  my  time 
being  limited,  —  but  journey  northward. 

Porto  —  or  Oporto,  as  the  corrupt 
English  form  has  it  nowadays  —  is  the 
most  modem  and  progressive  of  Portu- 
guese cities.  Between  it  and  Lisbon  there 
is  an  incessant  rivalry,  and  has  been  for 
centuries.  I  visited  the  principal  places 
of  interest  there:  the  museum,  where 
there  is  an  exoeptionaUy  complete  col- 
lection of  Moorish  tiles  and  several  sar- 
cophagi of  Roman,  and,  presumably,  pre- 
Christian  times;  I  went  to  the  place  near 
the  present  bridge,  where  formerly  was 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  Wellington 
crossed  to  be  entertained  in  the  big  white 
house  at  a  high  point  just  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  convent,  and  across 
from  which  also  is  the  tower  that  Wel- 
Imgton  used  as  his  stronghold;  and  I 
saw  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle  at 
the  entrance  of  a  ravine  outside  the  city, 
where  the  superstition  yet  lingers  that  a 
Moira  Encantada  (enchanted  Mooress) 
haunts  the  spot. 

My  most  important  accomplishment  in 
Porto,  however,  was  the  purchasing  of  a 
cheap  parasol  —  a  gray  cotton  parasol  it 
was,  with  a  guinea-hen-speckled  border. 
This  may  not  seem  to  have  any  direct 
connection  with  dolmens  or  with  mem- 
ories of  Portugal;  but  it  has,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  because  it  really  saved  my  life  when 
I  was  making  the  ascent  of  Uie  Citania 
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Hm,  and  so  might  almost  be  considered 
mj  chief  est  Portuguese  memoiy!  The 
fafoiling  sun  glared  down  at  me  aU  the 
way,  as  though  possessed  with  a  frenzied 
(k^re  to  shrivel  me  off  the  earth  entirely 
and  at  onoe;  but  —  the  gray  cotton  sun- 
shade intervened.  This,  however,  is  an- 
ticipating events. 

From  Porto  I  took  the  train  to  Braga. 
It  was  a  skittish  little  train,  that  stopped 
with  sudden  jerks  or  ambled  along  so 
slowly  that  it  kept  always  going  and  yet 
almost  stopping.  But,  "I  dance  to  the 
tune  that  is  played  on  the  guitarra,"  as 
the  people  of  northern  Portugal  say;  so 
oDft  goes  as  the  train  goes.  I  spent  the 
night  here  at  the  hotel  Bom  Jesus^  set 
hi^  among  the  mountains  and  overlook- 
ing other  ranges  and  the  beautiful  vaUey 
m  which  rests  the  ancient  town.  It  is 
lovely,  yet  rather  artificially  so;  redeemed, 
perhaps,  by  a  sweet  unconsciousness  of  its 
titificialitj.  In  the  morning  I  departed 
in  a  low,  rattle-trap  sort  of  carriage  for 
Guimarftes,  intending  to  make  the  side 
excursion  from  the  village  of  Taypas  to 
the  excavated  hillside  of  Citania. 

^v  road,  leading  out  of  the  big  am- 
phitheatre valky,  was  pretty,  but  sizzling 
hoL  Tlie  country  is  a  country  of  grapes. 
Not  only  are  vineyards  abundant,  but 
neariy  every  wayside  tree  is  wreathed  in  a 
thrifty  grapevine,  till  the  landscape  really 
looks  as  if  an  entirely  new  variety  of  tree 
had  OHne  into  being.  ^^  coachman  — 
who  proceeded  to  take  an  almost  fatherly 
cue  of  me  —  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  forthcoming  crop  of  grapes;  and  I,  to 
be  frank,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
crop  of  stones  that  graced  each  hilltop! 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  drew  up 
in  front  <^  a  wayside  hostelry,  where  my 
'■^^•^TniiTi  dropped  off  and  secured  unto 
kimaelf  a  ^ass  of  refreshment  I  asked 
for  a  lemonade,  whereupon  he  assured 
me  that  it  was  no  place  for  a  senhora  to 
drink;  so  I  had  to  content  myself  with 
giring  a  penny  to  a  beggar  who  had  come 
up  to  the  carriage  step,  and  went  on  my 
way  with  a  parched  throat,  as  a  conces- 
to  the  local  proprieties! 


We  met  a  goodly  number  of  creaking 
ox-carts,  the  oxen  wearing  on  their  necks 
high-standing  wooden  yoke-boards  that 
are  generally  most  beautifully  carved. 
The  designs  of  these  primitive  works  of 
art  are  both  curious  and  varied  —  the 
tops  are  often  ornamented  with  rows  of 
tufts  of  cow's  hair,  and  sometimes  por- 
tions of  the  board  are  painted  crudely 
like  North  American  Indian  work;  but 
more  often  the  wood  is  left  in  its  natural 
color,  and  soon  becomes  veiy  dark,  pol- 
ished by  the  natural  forces  of  use  and 
exposure. 

We  entered  the  little  town  of  Taypas 
as  though  I  were  a  duchess  at  the  very 
least,  and  stopped  to  make  inquiries  for 
the  Citania  road.  It  left  the  village,  we 
learned,  past  a  wayside  shrine  of  seven 
virgins  who  were  being  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  eternal  danmation.  This  re- 
mains my  most  vivid  remembrance  of 
Taypas,  where  there  are,  I  am  told,  some 
old  Roman  baths  that  I  should  like  to 
have  seen. 

About  two  kilometres  from  Taypas  we 
came  to  another  stop,  and  ngy  coachman 
told  me  that  we  had  arrived.  Two  women 
came  up  from  a  nearby  cottage,  one  of 
them  with  the  largest  pair  of  gold  earrings 
in  her  ears  that  I  have  ever  seen,  —  and 
the  Portuguese  women  frequently  wear 
veiy  large  ones.  A  man  presently  joined 
the  consultation.  It  seemed  that  we  were 
in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Breteiras  and  that 
I  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
out  of  the  carriage  and  climbing  the  Ci- 
tania Hill,  for  which  purpose  a  guide  was 
indispensable.  My  coachman  expressed 
laudable  and  profound  regret  that  it  was 
obligatory  for  him  to  remain  with  his 
horses.  The  general  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  a  boy  could  be  found. 

After  some  delay,  one  was  procured 
from  a  neighboring  field  and  came  up  to 
the  carriage  with  deep  wonder  in  his  eyes. 
Having  my  need  explained  to  him,  he  at 
last  agreed  to  show  me  the  way  up  the 
hill,  and,  after  sundry  instructions  and 
cautions,  we  started  on  foot  along  a  half- 
effaced  road  that  presently  revealed  it- 
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self  as  the  bed  of  a  diy  brook.  The  first 
thing  I  did,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  the  coachman,  was  to  stop  and 
unbend  my  length  upon  the  ground  be- 
side a  spring  of  fresh  water,  and  imbibe 
from  it  in  nature's  own  manner.  My 
guide  stoically  watched  me.  He  had,  it 
soon  appeared,  a  wholesome  fear  of  my 
Portuguese,  and  withdrew  like  a  sensi- 
tive plant  before  my  attempts  at  conver- 
sation. I  can't  say  that  I  altogether 
blamed  him,  for  aU  I  could  indulge  in  was 
a  sort  of  Spencerian  pen  language;  but  I 
felt  that  he  might  have  given  me  a  chance. 
We  met  two  men  in  a  clearing,  chopping 
wood,  and,  with  thoughts  of  brigands  and 
Miss  Stone  in  my  mind,  I  trembled  as  I 
noticed  that  one  of  them  was  dad  in  a 
much  worn  black  and  red  striped  sweater 
of  undoubted  American  make.  The  in- 
congruity of  it  in  that  place  amused  me,  of 
course.  As  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I 
had  encountered  rudeness  from  a  Portu- 
guese peasant  was  once  when  I  met  one 
who  had  lived  in  the  States  for  some 
years,  and  had  taken  out  papers  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  had  learned  most 
of  the  evils  and  none  of  the  good  of  the 
republic,  I  began  to  wonder  what  might 
happen.  Nothing  did,  however.  My 
guide's  stout  stick,  I  felt,  was  for  me,  in 
a  defensive  way,  even  if  he  did  n't  care 
for  my  conversation.  Indeed,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  our  passing. 

A  hard,  hot  dimb  it  was!  And  a  most 
wonderful  view  all  along  as  well  as  from 
the  top,  out  over  another  amphitheatre 
valley  like  that  of  Braga,  filled  with  the 
sudden  hills  and  abrupt  valleys  so  char- 
acteristic of  northern  Portugal.  The  heat 
was  merciless,  and  there  came  into  my 
mind  the  saying  of  the  Good  King  Alfred 
of  En^and: — 

"  Thou,  O  Father, 
Makest  of  summer 
The  long  days 
Very  hot" 

But  —  I  had  the  grey  cotton  simshade, 
«nd  what  could  one  expect  of  a  Porlu- 
guf^de  July  ?  My  guide  strode  ahead  with 
M  iH>fti  regular,  toed-in  patter  of  his  bare 


feet,  which  excited  my  admiration  and 
which  I  vainly  tried  to  emulate.  Portu- 
guese gentlemen  always  assume  that  a 
woman  is  a  helpless  crippled  creature*  to 
be  waited  on,  hand  and  foot;  but  a  Portu- 
guese peasant  has  quite  the  contrary  idea. 
To  him  a  woman  has  the  endurance  and 
capacity  of  a  mule;  and  my  guide  ^ras 
quite  surprised  when  I  called  a  halt  and 
sank,  panting,  by  the  roadside.  I  assured 
him  that  it  was  the  heat  merely,  not  the 
distance,  that  afflicted  me.  He  seemed 
satisfied,  admitting  that  it  was  warm.  At 
last  we  came  out  into  what  had  appar- 
ently been  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  prehistoric  town.  Beside  it,  for 
part  of  the  distance,  were  portions  of  the 
ancient  aqueduct,  very  small,  and  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  All  of  this  onoe 
buried  city  was  built  of  dark  granite:  in 
some  cases  mere  boulders  of  vastly  vary- 
ing sizes  piled  loosely  together  with  earth ; 
in  others,  stones  of  more  uniform  bulk 
laid  with  greater  regularity ;  and,  in  case 
of  some  of  the  foundations  and  round 
towers,  the  great  stones  had  been  fash- 
ioned into  regular  shape  and  placed  in  a 
zig-zag  on-end  manner  with  some  sort  of 
mortar,  —  a  construction  which  denotes 
not  only  the  existence  of  implements  for 
cutting  and  laying  such  stone  work,  but 
also  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  figures 
and  the  science  of  building. 

I  asked  my  guide  how  many  years  it 
was  since  any  excavations  had  been 
made  there,  and  he  told  me  twenty  or 
thirty.  There  were  grown  men  in  the  vil- 
lage, he  said,  who  remembered  seeing  the 
work  in  progress  when  they  were  bojrs. 
The  excavations  that  were  made  were 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Senhor 
Sarmento,  a  learned  and  poetic  citizen  of 
Guimar&es.  Until  then,  all  of  this  won- 
derful place  was  buried  with  earth  and 
dSbris,  except  possibly  the  upper  parts  of 
the  towers  or  castron.  Tliese  are  three  in 
niunber.  A  venerable  cork-tree  has  grown 
up  within  one  of  them,  and  a  stone  cross 
has  been  erected  near  by,  as  has  also  a 
tiny  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to  which 
the  peasants  make  jrearly  pilgrimages. 
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Qtania  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
prohistoric  period;  that  is,  the  prehis- 
toiiea^  immediately  preceding  the  ar- 
malof  the  Romans  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, after  which  there  came  about  in 
many  cues  what  Senhor  J,  Leite  de  Vas- 
OQDcellofl  (the  most  authoritative  Portu- 
guese aichsBologist)  calls  the  Romaniza- 
tioQ  of  the  coAtos.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  the  Romans  invaded  the  district 
vhidi  they  afterwards  called  the  province 
of  Lusitania,  they  found  many  of  these 
eoitfoi  or  fortified  villages, — almost  al- 
ways QD  the  tops  of  high  hills  and  usuaUy 
near  mountain  streams.  On  the  Monte 
of  SabroBO,  almost  directly  opposite  to 
Citania,  is  another  such  cadro^  where  as 
^  no  extensive  excavations  have  been 
made,  although  Dr.  Sarmento  unearthed 
there  several  objects  of  bronze,  among 
which  was  a  bracelet  of  Celtic  design  and 
a  nudl  axe-head  of  polished  stone. 

I  loitered  as  long  as  possible  on  the 
Gtania  Hill,  taking  photographs  and 
iBeaaurements.  Then  I  picked  a  few 
spiigs  of  purple  heather  that  lived  in  the 
footateps  of  prohistoric  man,  and  we 
iUited  down. 

in 

The  treasures  of  Citania  have  been  re- 
oxnfed  to  the  museum  of  GuimarSes, 
WW  m  process  of  erection  by  the  Society 
ofSannento.  At  present  they  occupy  the 
^  doisters  and  courtyard  at  the  back 
flf  the  new  building:  tombstones,  graven 
sgBs  and  symbols,  disks  of  stone,  stone 
tablets,  and  small  stone  figures. 

At  Guimarftes  I  fell  in  with  a  particu- 
Wy  satisfactoiy  guide,  a  lad  of  about 
«»giitecn,  dirty  and  ragged,  a  horn  rapaz 
•^happened  to  remind  me  of  one  of  my 
Kit  friends  at  home.  He  took  me  to  see 
the  old  castle  where  Affonso  Henriques 
W  Bwi,  both  as  duke  and  king  (for 
Gfflfflaries  saw  the  birth  of  the  Portu- 
guese monaidiy);  he  showed  me  too  the 
^*fflnal  font  of  Affcmso  Henriques,  the 
We  Gothic  memorial  of  Wamba  the 
Gc*h,the  andcnt  Camara  or  town  hall, 
■ad  the  home  of  Dr.  Sarmento.  Portu- 


guese of  the  lower  classes  are  most  cour- 
teous to  strangers;  more  so  than  their 
so-called  betters.  They  are  curious,  of 
course,  and  not  infrequently  amused  by 
the  ways  of  the  *'mad  English*'  (no  dis- 
tinction ever  being  made  between  Eng- 
lish and  Americans),  but  they  are  always 
courteous.  Furthermore,  they  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  process  of  emptying 
the  sojourner's  pockets.  Indeed,  one 
gardener  whom  I  came  across  down  in 
Alemte jo  goes  on  record  for  actually  re- 
fusing a  tip;  and  I  made  the  journey  from 
Porto  to  Bom  Jesus,  drove  from  Braga  to 
Guimarfies,  with  the  extra  distance  and 
attention  necessary  to  the  ascent  of  the 
Citania  Hill,  and  returned  from  Guima- 
rftes  to  Porto,  paying  in  tips  the  magni- 
ficent sum  of  about  two  American  dollars 
in  penny  and  ten-cent  doles.  To  the  bom 
rapaz  I  gave  half  a  dollar,  which  ensured 
me  his  complete  protection  until  the 
train  pulled  out  of  the  station.  For  me  he 
utterly  discarded  his  associates  of  a  life- 
time, and  laid  in  wait  for  hours  at  the 
hotel  entrance.  When  I  appeared,  he 
came  toward  me  like  a  skipping  faun. 
He  smoked  cigarettes  incessantly,  with  a 
prosperous  air  that  I  knew  my  five  hun- 
dred reis  had  procured  for  him.  So  boast- 
ful of  me  did  he  become,  that  he  pro- 
claimed abroad  my  largess,  as  a  result  of 
which  one  of  his  townsmen  approached 
me  diffidently  at  the  station,  to  tell  me  in 
an  entirely  friendly  and  disinterested 
manner  that  I  had  given  too  much  money 
to  the  hom  rapaz  for  his  services.  Doubt- 
less I  had. 

Not  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy,  not  Wil- 
liam Beckford,  who  captured  Portugal 
with  his  personality,  his  wealth,  and  his 
French  cook,  could  have  had  a  more  tri- 
umphal progress  through  the  coimtiy- 
side  than  I  had  from  Braga  through 
Guimar§es.  I  was  considered  a  female 
Croesus  of  erratic  but  harmless  methods; 
and,  as  whatever  I  did  or  wanted  meant 
a  little  gain  to  some  one  of  them,  they 
humored  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  It  b 
pleasing  to  feel  like  a  goddess  once  in  a 
while,  and  a  rich  one  at  that!    But  it  is 
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difficult  to  remain  for  any  period  on  the 
pedestal.  Fortunately,  my  time  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  in  the  railway  car- 
riage —  which  I  had  entirely  to  myself  — 
I  underwent  the  necessaiy  metamorpho- 
sis, reaching  Porto  an  ordinaiy  mortal 
once  more  —  djisty  and  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  himible  of  spirit. 

Another  interesting  region  in  the  north 
of  Portugal  is  that  extending  from  Vianna 
do  Castello  up  to  Gontinhaes.  Vianna  do 
Castello  is  a  veiy  old  city,  and,  on  the 
heights  called  Santa  Luzia  de  Britonia, 
are  the  ruins  of  other  castros.  Historians 
mention  this  region  of  Santa  Luzia  as  be- 
ing a  somewhat  extensive  one,  and  tell  of 
a  northern  castle  as  well  as  of  a  southern. 
The  Santa  Luzia  of  Vianna  do  Castello  is 
undoubtedly  the  southern  one;  the  one  to 
the  north  is  not  so  easily  located.  But  it 
can  be  foimd,  by  careful  questioning  of 
the  countiy  people  and  local  authorities. 
It  is  called  to-day  the  Castro  dos  Mouros, 
and  stands  on  the  peak  of  Temigen,  that 
rises  yet  higher  than  the  hillside  of  Ma- 
tan9a,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Cividade  and  the  tradition  of  a  great 
battle  between  the  Moors  and  the  Groths. 

This  part  of  the  province  of  Minho 
is  wrapped  in  dim  traditions  of  battles. 
Where  now  stands  the  little  chapel  of  San 
Braz,  in  its  peaceful  circle  of  venerable 
olive  trees,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mighty  conflict  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Lusitanians;  or,  according  to  some, 
between  the  Lusitanians  and  the  Moors. 


The  Lusitanians  called  a  battle  asar^  and 
unto  the  present  time  the  vaU^  in  which 
stands  the  chapel  of  San  Braz  is  called 
Balthazares,  from  VaUe  d'Azares. 

Following  the  valley  road  —  all  this 
locality  can  be  tramped  over  in  a  day  — 
one  comes  to  a  garden  where,  behind 
massive  stone  walls,  stands  the  beautiful 
dolmen  of  Grontinhftes.  While  we  do  not 
need  it  to  convince  us  that  we  are,  indeed, 
upon  historic  ground,  it  is  the  final  as- 
sociation; canying  us  back  into  the  re- 
mote ages  before  the  Groths  and  the 
Moors  fought,  before  the  Romans  and 
the  Lusitanians  fought,  to  a  time  when  a 
primitive  people  were  in  possession  of  the 
fair  and  much  desired  land. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  dolmens  and  Roman 
remains,  the  feeling  of  this  northern  pro- 
vince of  Portugal  is  distinctive^  Gothic, 
and  of  the  early  kingdom  —  unlike  Al- 
emtejo,  which  is  as  distinctively  prehis- 
toric, Roman  and  Moorish.  Li  spirit  one 
dwells  more  with  "the  wolves  of  the 
north,"  as  St.  Jerome  called  the  Gothic 
and  Vandal  hordes;  the  fighting  personal- 
ity of  Affonso  Henriques;  the  prowess  of 
the  Cid,  who  was  knighted  in  the  mosque 
of  the  Portuguese  town  of  Coimbra;  the 
Crusaders;  and  the  churchly  records. 

But  all  of  fair,  forgotten  Portugal  — 
old  and  new,  north  and  south  —  inspires 
a  memory  of  the  line  from  one  of  Ca- 
moen's  least  translatable  sonnets: 
'*  Perpetna  sandade  da  minha  alma.** 

(Perpetual  bome-siok  lonicing  of  my  toiiL) 
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In  Mr.  Heniy  James's  recently  pub- 
lished book  entitled  The  American  Scene^ 
the  chapters  on  Richmond  and  Charles- 
ton are  especially  noteworthy.  The  rest- 
less analyst  visited  these  cities  with  every 
desire  to  be  romantically  a£Pected  by 
**aii7  small  inkling  (a  mere  specimen 
scrap  would  do)  of  the  sense  of  the 
South  before  the  War.'"  Scratching  for 
romance  throughout  the  country,  he  cal- 
culated most  fondly  on  the  vivid  images, 
mainly  beautiful  and  sad,  which  he  hoped 
would  survive  in  the  South.  He  was  not 
ahogetber  disappointed  in  Charleston, 
to  which  the  author  of  Ixidy  Baltimore 
was  his  guide;  but  he  found  Richmond 
*" simply  blank  and  void"  —  nowhere 
the  Southern  character  or  the  backward 
reference,  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  the 
old  Southern  mansions  with  their  wide 
verandas  and  the  "rank  sweet  gardens." 
Sadd^"  still  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
record  of  that  life,  as  if  legend  would  have 
nodiing  to  say  to  these  people.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  old  order,  the  hmniliation  of 
d^eat,  the  bereavement  and  bankruptcy 
involyed,  represented,  with  its  obscure 
miseries  and  tragedies,  a  "social  revolu- 
ti«i  the  most  imrecorded  and  unde- 
picted,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
that  ever  was."  Only  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington with  its  mid-centuiy  air,  and  the 
statue  of  Lee  with  its  conmmionplace  sur- 
roundings, typified  the  high  note  of  the 
old  regime.  The  Confederate  museum 
with  its  "sorry  objects  "  but  added  to  the 
impression  of  the  void.  An  old  Confeder- 
ate sokiier,  talking  volubly  of  the  epic  age; 
the  lady  who  presided  over  the  museum, 
—"soft- voiced,  gracious,  mellifluous," — 
with  her  thoroughly  "sectional"  good 
manners;  and  a  handsome  young  Virgin- 
ian, ''for  all  the  world  like  the  hero  of  a 
famous  novel, "  —  these  alone  suggested 


"the  social  tone  of  the  South  that  had 
been." 

One  cannot  but  wish  that  Mr.  James 
had  been  as  fortunate  in  his  Richmond 
guide  as  in  his  Charleston,  for  if  "the 
handsome  young  Virginian"  had  been 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  latter 
would  have  revealed  to  him,  at  least  a  few 
miles  from  Richmond,  some  of  the  relics 
of  old,  unhappy  far-off  things,  and  re- 
lated to  him  with  the  real  Virginia  accent 
stories  that  would  have  given  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  olden  times. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Page,  then  a 
young  lawyer  in  Richmond,  felt  some- 
thing of  the  void  so  felicitously  described 
by  Mr.  James:  he  somewhat  wistfully 
yearned  towards  the  old  plantation  life. 
Now  and  then,  even  in  Richmond,  how- 
ever, he  would  accost  the  Old  Gentleman 
of  the  Black  Stock  in  the  antique  section 
of  the  city,  or  a  country  carriage,  "anti- 
quated and  high-swung  and  shackling, 
but  driven  by  an  old  gray-headed  dark^ 
and  full  of  fresh  young  country  girls." 
Inmiediately  he  was  back  among  the 
overgrown  fence-rows  and  fields  of  his 
own  country  home.  Endeavoring  faith- 
fully to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession,  he 
felt  more  and  more  the  stirring  of  the  art- 
istic impulse  and  the  ideal  of  preserving 
in  some  sort  "a  picture  of  a  civilization 
which,  once  having  sweetened  the  life  of 
the  South,  has  since  then  wellnigh  per- 
ished from  the  earth."  One  day  a  letter 
— like  one  of  those  sorry  objects  that  Mr. 
James  foimd  in  the  Confederate  mu- 
seum —  fell  into  his  hands.  Written  in  an 
illiterate  hand  on  coarse  blue  Confederate 
paper,  by  a  young  girl  in  Georgia  to  her 
sweetheart  in  the  Confederate  army,  it 
had  been  found  upon  one  of  the  battle- 
fields around  Richmond.  The  love  story 
and  its  tragedy,  transferred  to  a  more 
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aristocratic  setting,  was  the  basis  of  his 
first  story,  Marse  Chan,  which,  after 
being  held  by  a  magazine  for  three 
years,  met  with  an  instant  response  from 
the  people  of  both  sections.  No  one 
would  claim  that  Mr.  Page  has  written 
of  ante-bellum  life  or  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  grand  style,  —  it 
will  be  perhaps  a  long  time  before  any 
one  does;  but  that  legend  has  not  en- 
tirely turned  its  back  upon  the  South, 
that  the  section  is  not  "utterly  disin- 
herited of  letters,"  —  I  use  Mr.  James's 
words,  —  is  evidenced  in  his  own  stories 
and  in  those  of  his  fellow  authors  who 
have  since  1876  written  of  Southern  life. 

Some  of  these  writers  had  already  in- 
terpreted various  abnormal  aspects  of 
Southern  life,  generally  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  negro,  the  "cracker,"  the  moun- 
taineer, and  the  Creole.  While  there  was 
in  all  of  them  the  suggestion  of  the  life  be- 
fore the  war,  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Page 
to  portray  in  short  story,  novel,  and  essay. 
Southern  ante-bellum  civilization  with 
some  degree  of  fullness.  Using  the  negro 
as  the  medium  of  expression,  he  yet  left 
the  impression  in  all  his  works  of  the  old- 
time  mansion  seated  amid  the  immemo- 
rial trees,  and  of  the  gentlemen  and  gen- 
tlewomen who  lived  and  loved  and  died, 
always  animated  by  what  now  seem  to 
be  certain  old-fashioned  ideals.  It  is  true 
that  the  life  of  which  Mr.  Page  writes  is 
almost  altogether  that  of  the  Virginia 
plantation,  and  so  not  representative  of 
the  lower  South, —  and  yet  this  is  the  tra- 
dition of  Southern  life  that  has  been  ev- 
erywhere cherished  by  Southerners  as 
the  ideal  towards  whidi  all  Southern  so- 
ciety moved.  The  Scotch-Irish  element  in 
Southern  life,  as  well  as  others,  has  been 
subordinated  in  the  popular  mind  to  this 
tradition  of  cavalier  Virginia,  which  in 
turn  has  always  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  traditions  of  cavalier  England. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Page  is,  as 
is  no  other  Southern  writer,  the  inter- 
preter of  a  state  of  society  that  has  always 
seemed  remote  to  Northerners,  and  that, 
amid  the  swift  changes  now  taking  place 


in  the  South,  has  become  largely  a  mem- 
ory even  there.  The  present  seems  a  par- 
ticularly opportune  time  for  the  puUica- 
tion  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  writings 
—  especially  for  so  noteworthy  an  edition 
as  the  Plantation  Edition,  with  every  pos- 
sible mechanical  device  to  make  it  at- 
tractive and  beautiful.*  There  will  as- 
suredly not  be  lacking  many  readers. 
North  and  South,  who  wiU  take  this  op- 
portunity of  learning  from  a  genuine 
story-teller  the  main  elements  of  a  civili- 
zation which  seems  to  his  somewhat  par- 
tial eyes  to  be  "  the  sweetest,  purest  and 
most  beautiful  ever  lived."  The  author 
boasts  that  he  belongs  to  the  new  order  of 
Southern  life,  he  feels  "a  thrill  of  new  en- 
ergy fill  his  heart,"  he  "gives  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  present, 
with  all  its  fresh  and  glorious  possilnl- 
ities,"  and  yet  his  imagination  has  found 
its  home  in  the  picturesque  civilization 
of  old  Virginia.  In  the  new  glitter  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  old  radiance. 

Mr.  Page,  by  inheritance,  environment, 
and  temperament,  is  preeminently  qual- 
ified for  the  r61e  here  suggested.  In  his 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  several  genera- 
tions of  Virginia  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. Robert  £.  Lee  himself  was  not 
more  genuinely  aristocratic  TheNdsons 
and  the  Pages  were  among  the  Cavaliers 
who  came  to  America  during  the  reign  of 
the  Puritans  in  England  and  settled  in 
fine  estates  on  the  York  River.  In  his  es- 
says on  "Life  in  Colonial  Virginia  "and 
"Two  Old  Colonial  Places,"  Mr.  Page 
describes  with  vividness  and  charm  these 
ancestral  places  —  Rosewell  and  York- 
town  —  and  recalls  with  pride  the  part 
played  by  their  owners  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary times.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  was  Thomas  Nelson,  the  war  gov- 
ernor of  \^rginia,  and  John  Page,  tlie 
first  governor  of  the  new  common- 
wealth—  both  of  them  sacrificing  their 
large  fortunes  for  the  good  of  their  coim- 

^  Novels,  Stories,  Sketches  and  Poewu,  By 
Thomas  Nblson  Paob.  New  York :  ChMlat 
Scribner*t  Sons.   1906.   12  toU. 
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tiy,  mud  kaving  behind  traditions  of  pa- 
tzkttsm,  hoiior»  and  social  prestige.  The 
many  allusions  in  their  descendant's 
stones  to  old  furniture,  old  silver,  and  old 
portraits  are  suggestive  of  his  pride  in  the 
precious  heirlooms  of  his  family — some  of 
them  associated  with  Charles  I.  While 
his  immediate  ancestors  lacked  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  earlier  ones,  th^ 
were  characterized  by  the  same  high- 
mindedness  and  refinement. 

Mr.  Page  was  brought  up  at  Oakland 
in  Hanover  Coimty,  with  which  readers 
of  7*100  LitUe  Confederates  and  Among 
ths  Camps  axe  familiar.  A  plain  weath- 
erboard building  "set  on  a  hill  in  a  grove 
of  primeval  oaks  and  hickories  .  .  . 
spreading  their  long  arms  about  it,  shel- 
tering nearly  a  half  acre  apiece;  the  or- 
chard beyond  which  peeped  the  ample 
bams  and  staUes;  and  the.flower  garden 

—  roses  around  the  yard  and  in  the  gar- 
den, oi  every  hue  and  delicate  refinement 
of  perfume,"  — these  are  among  the  im- 
ages he  has  cherished  most.  This  home 
has  figured  largely  in  all  Mr.  Page's  stories, 
ahhmtgh  in  some  of  them  the  mansion  is 
finer  and  the  estate  vaster.  Most  that  he 
has  written  is  in  the  nature  of  reminis- 
cence.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
ti^A  years  c^d,  old  enough  to  have  seen 
with  boyish  eyes  the  social  life  which  was 
so  soon  to  pass  away.  If  in  later  years  he 
oAen  impresses  one  as  idealizing  the  past, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imagin- 
atiosi  of  childhood  is  particularly  strong. 
Hie  war  was  no  Ubaisay  with  him.  He 
was  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  battle  in 
three  great  campaigns.  His  unde  and  his 
&ther,  although  —  like  all  of  his  heroes 

—  they  had  been  opposed  to  secession, 
east  in  their  lot  with  Uieir  commonwealth ; 
and  Oakland  became  at  once  a  parade 
ground  and  a  depot  of  war  supplies.  The 
women  and  the  children  and  the  slaves 
kept  in  vivid  touch  with  the  stirringevents 
id  those  times,  for  Oakland  was  situated 
between  the  two  roads  that  led  to  Rich- 
mood,  and  all  during  the  war  the  Con- 
federate or  Federal  armies  were  passing 
through  the  plantation.  It  was  indeed  the 


heroic  age  to  an  eageivhearted  imagina- 
tive boy,  who  with  his  companions,  black 
and  white,  hunted  in  the  forests,  played 
at  war,  carried  food  and  clothing  to  the 
Confederate  soldiers,  captured  deserters, 
and  even  watched  from  a  hilltop  a  skir- 
mish between  the  opposing  forces.  He 
felt  too  the  privations  that  thickened  as 
the  war  progressed,  and  shared  the  uni- 
versal desolation  that  was  left  in  the  track 
of  the  armies.  He  knew  the  wrongs  of  a 
later  time,  when  fine  gentlemen  were  in 
the  power  of  newly  enfranchised  slaves 
and  renegade  white  men,  and  when  re- 
fined women  were  subjected  to  the  coars- 
est insults. 

While  to  a  large  degree  these  great  and 
tragic  times  were  his  real  education,  he 
yet  had  the  privilege  of  being  prepared 
for  college  by  his  father,  who  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Santa  Clauses  Partner  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  *' who  among  all  men  the 
writer  knew  in  his  youth  was  the  most  fa- 
miliar with  books."  The  mellow  Elzevirs 
and  Lintots,  including  the  classics,  Latin 
and  English,  were  typical  of  Southern  li- 
braries. His  collegiate  training  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  accentuate  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Southern  life,  for  he 
went  to  the  college  which  was  endowed  by 
George  Washington  and  was  at  that  time 
presided  over  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  —  the 
men  whom  he  always  considered  the 
flower  of  the  civilization  that  he  loved. 
Later  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which,  in  its  beautiful  lawn 
and  its  stately  columns,  as  well  as  in  its 
traditions  of  honor  and  of  scholarship, 
has  always  been  the  pride  of  conserva- 
tive Southerners.  In  Richmond  —  the 
abiding  place  of  so  many  people  who  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  Confeder- 
acy —  he  followed  the  profession  of  law, 
the  ideals  of  which  were  incarnated  in  the 
old  Virginia  lawyer  about  whom  he  was 
to  write  with  such  genuine  charm.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Anne  Seddon  Bruce, 
the  niece  of  the  former  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  government;  she 
brought  to  him  at  once  the  stories  of  a 
great  Virginia  plantation  and  the  most 
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sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  early  lit- 
erary work. 

When  we  add  to  all  these  influences, 
hereditary  and  contemporary,  his  own 
temperament,  —  for  to  those  who  know 
Mr.  Page,  his  genial  sympathy,  his  fine 
breeding,  and  his  innate  courtliness  mark 
him  as  a  typical  Virginia  gentleman,  — 
we  can  see  readily  that  Hawthorne  was 
not  better  adaptcxi  to  the  delineation  of 
New  England  Puritanism,  or  Scott  to  the 
setting  forth  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  than 
was  Mr.  Page  to  the  description  and  in- 
terpretation of  ante-bellum  life. 

He  has  therefore  not  had  to  work  up 
''local  color"  to  write  about  the  master  of 
the  big  plantation  or  the  young  heir  ap- 
parent The  type  of  the  Virginia  gentle- 
man varies  all  the  way  from  the  blustering 
high-strung  colonel  in  Polly, — for  all  the 
world  like  Squire  Western  with  his  "dam- 
me's,"  —  or  the  fiery  General  Legale  in 
Red  Rock,  to  the  dignified  and  masterful 
Dr.  Caiy  or  General  Keith.  There  is  a 
family  likeness  in  them  all,  however.  "To 
be  a  Virginia  gentleman  was  the  first 
duty;  it  embraced  being  a  Christian  and 
all  the  virtues.  He  lived  as  one;  he  left  it 
as  a  heritage  to  his  children.  Out  on  the 
long  verandas  in  the  dusk  of  the  summer 
night,  with  his  wide  fields  stretching  away 
into  the  gloom  and  the  woods  bound- 
ing the  horizon,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
serious  things;  he  pondered  causes  and 
consequences."  There  is  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  the  eighteenth-centuiy 
squire:  "Sir  Charles  Grandison  could  not 
have  been  more  elegant  nor  Sir  Roger 
more  generous."  Admirable  as  he  was  in 
prosperity  or  in  war,  he  conmiands  our 
sympathy  most  in  adversity, — as,  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  Caiy  living  in  his  cabin  and 
greeting  with  old-time  hospitality  a 
Northern  family.  "The  thoughtful,  self- 
contained  face,  the  high-bred  air,  the 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  the  deep  eyes,  and 
the  calm  mouth  and  the  pointed  beard, 
made  a  perfect  Vandyke  portrait  Even 
the  unstarched,  loose  collar  and  turned- 
back  cuffs  added  to  the  impression.  Ruth 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  carried 


back  over  two  hundred  years  to  find 
herself  u^  ^®  presence  of  an  old  patri- 
cian." 

The  younger  men  were  gayer  and 
more  light-hearted,  much  given  to  self- 
indulgence.  Th^  threw  themselves  al- 
most recklessly  into  the  festivities  and 
dueling  of  that  era*;  and  yet,  when  war 
came  th^  proved  to  be  "the  most  dash- 
ing and  indomitable  soldiery  of  modem 
times;"  and  in  the  reconstruction  period 
young  men  like  Steve  Allen  scsnehow 
saved  the  white  man's  civilization. 

The  knights  of  the  middle  ages  or  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  were 
not  more  chivalric  to  women  than  these 
Southern  gentlemen.  It  is  as  if  the  age 
of  chivalry  had  lingered  here  long  after 
Burke  had  lamented  its  passing  from 
Europe.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Page 
idealizes  his  heroines,  but  that  is  a 
fault  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  One  is 
apt  to  smile  at  his  "lily-fingered,  pink- 
faced,  laughing  girl,  with  teeth  like  pearls 
and  eyes  like  stars,"  or  at  his  creatures  of 
"peach-bloom  and  snow,  languid,  deli- 
cate, saucy."  And  yet  who  can  resist  the 
charm  of  Polly,  the  light-hearted,  tender 
creature,  or  of  "Miss  Chariotte"  coming 
down  the  grand  stairway  looking  like 
"she  done  come  down  right  from  de  top 
o'  de  blue  sky  and  bring  a  piece  on  it  wid 
her,"  or  Meh  Lady,  in  her  bridal  dress, 
"white  as  snow  from  her  head  to  way 
back  down  on  de  flo'  behind  her,  an'  ho* 
veil  done  fall  roun'  her  like  white  mist, 
an'  some  roses  in  her  hair,"  or  Margaret 
Landon,  dressed  in  a  curious,  rich  old 
flowered  silk  which  she  had  found  in  one 
of  her  grandmother's  trunks,  "looking  as 
if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  an  old 
picture"  ?  Here,  then,  we  have  the  in- 
expressible Southern  giri,  "with  her  fine 
grain,  silken  hair,  her  satin  skin,  her  mu- 
sical speech,"  —  alas,  too  little  of  her 
musical  speech!  . 

She  in  time  became  the  dignified  ma- 
tron of  the  plantation,  "the  gentle,  classic, 
serious  mother  among  her  tall  sons  and 
radiant  daughters."  "She  was  mistress, 
manager,  doctor,  nurse,  counsdor,  seam- 
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stress,  teacher,  housekeeper,  slave,  all  at 
oDoe  —  the  k^stone  of  the  domestic 
ccooomy  which  bound  all  the  rest  of  the 
^ructure  and  gave  it  its  strength  and 
beauty.**  Face  to  face  with  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  war,  she  was  patriot- 
ic, resourceful,  courageous.  One  of  Mr. 
Page's  best  sketches,  though  it  is  not  so 
w^  known,  is  "My  Cousin  Fanny,**  in 
which  there  is  portrayed  one  who  played 
a  large  part  in  the  author's  life.  There  is 
a  culture  about  her  only  too  rare  among 
Mr.  Page's  heroines.  "I  recollect  par- 
ticularly once  when  she  was  singing  an 
old  Frmch  love  song  with  the  light  of  the 
evening  sky  on  her  face. ...  I  have  even 
seen  Horace  read  to  her  as  she  sat  in  the 
old  rocking-chair  after  one  of  her  head- 
aches, with  her  ^es  bandaged,  and  her 
head  swathed  in  veils  and  shawls,  and  she 
would  turn  it  into  not  only  proper  Eng- 
lish, but  English  with  a  glow  and  color 
and  riijrthm  that  gave  the  very  life  of  the 
odes. .  .  .  She  would  sit  at  the  piano  look- 
ing either  up  or  right  straight  ahead  of 
her  or,  olten,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  the 
sound  used  to  rise  from  imder  her  long 
thin  fingers.  .  .  .  Then  we  boys  wanted 
to  go  forth  in  the  world  on  fieiy  black 
chargers,  like  the  olden  knights,  and 
fi^t  giants  and  rescue  beautiful  ladies 
and  poor  women.  .  .  .  Sometimes  she 
suddenly  began  to  sing.  For  instance,  she 
sang  <M  songs,  English  or  French.  .  .  . 
Her  voice  was  as  velvety  and  mellow  as  a 
bdl  far  off,  and  the  old  ballads  and  chan- 
atmt  used  to  fill  the  twilight*' 

These  then,  with  the  yoimger  boys  and 
gizkand  innumerable  Idnspeople,  partid- 
pated  in  the  fox  himts,  tournaments,  wed- 
dii^,  harvest  festivab,  and,  above  all,  the 
Giristmas  celebrations  that  have  made 
Virginia  social  life  famous  throughout  the 
wofkL  In  Unc'  Edinburg'a  Drowndin* 
and  in  Social  lAfe  Before  the  War  we  hear 
"the  infectious  music  of  the  banjos,  the 
Isngfater  of  dan^sers,  the  festive  noise  and 
merriment  of  the  cabin  and  the  mansion." 
Good  cheer  and  hospitality,  fun  and  mer- 
lioicnl,  reigned  in  those  times.  I  wonder 
if  the  automobiles  that  rush  here  and 
VOL  lOO-'NO.l 


there  throujghout  the  coimtry  are  as  full  of 
happy  people  as  the  old  country  car- 
riages piled  up  outside  and  in  with  those 
returning  from  college  or  from  distant 
plantations  to  spend  Christmas  in  the 
old  home;  or  if  the  coimtry  dubs  know 
the  joy  that  reigned  in  the  polished  halls 
and  on  the  moonlit  verandas  of  the  old 
Southern  houses;  or  if  in  our  modem  zeal 
for  scholarship  we  have  found  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  amenities  and  graces  of 
the  better  type  of  Southern  gentleman. 
Indifferentism  is  scarcely  so  admirable  as 
enthusiasm,  and  the  intellectual  analysis 
of  modem  realism  does  not  take  the  place 
of  the  healthy  sentiment  of  romance, 
Somehow,  as  one  reads  In  Ole  Virgintay 
one  sees  its  characters  and  incidents 
against  the  backgroimd  of  American  con- 
temporary life,  not  always  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  And  the  Southemer,  be 
he  never  so  progressive,  cannot  but  now 
and  then  sigh,  amid  some  of  the  raw  ex- 
pressions of  the  new  South,  for  the  charm 
and  leisure  of  the  old. 

The  medium  through  which  Mr.  Page 
conv^s  this  life  is  the  old-time  negro. 
Sometimes  he  tells  the  story  himself,  as 
in  the  Burial  of  the  Oune  and  the  Old 
Oentleman  of  the  Black  Stock,  but  he  is 
most  successful  when  the  old  negro 
tells  in  picturesque  language  of  the  life 
which  seemed  so  wonderful  to  his  child- 
like mind.  Mr.  Page  has  realized,  with 
Irwin  Russell  and  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, the  literary  capabilities  of  the  negro 
— with  a  difference,  however.  He  never 
strikes  the  deeper  and  more  original  notes 
of  the  negro  character,  that  we  have 
in  the  folk-lore  of  Mr.  Harris,  or  in  the 
impassioned  melody  of  the  old  slave 
songs.  The  negro  is  always  an  accessory 
to  the  white  man;  through  the  illusive 
haze  of  memory  he  "sees  the  social  pag- 
eant pass  by,  till  the  day  when  the  trum- 
pet sounded  and  he  rode  to  the  wars,  by 
his  master's  side."  It  b  almost  the  irony 
of  fate  —  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  old  abolitionist  —  that  the  traditions 
of  splendor  and  supreme  distinction  of 
the  old  regime  should  be  handed  down  by 
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those  upon  whose  labor  it  was  foiinded, 
and  for  whose  sake  it  was  annihilated. 
It  is  futile  to  deny  that  the  great  majority 
of  negroes  on  the  best  Virginia  planta- 
tions were  supremely  happy  in  their  bond- 
age, or  that  even  now  some  of  them  siur- 
vive,  unaUe  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  Mr.  Page  has  adequately 
realized  the  full  meaning  of  this  pictur- 
esque survival,  whose  dialect,  imageiy, 
humor,  and  pathos  he  has  so  felicitously 
reproduced.  One  may  feel  that  the  dia- 
lect stoiy  has  been  greatly  overdone  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  yet  be  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  stories  that  are  the  key  to  a 
vanished  world. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Southerner  of  this 
day  to  realize  the  intimate  tie  that  boimd 
together  the  household  slaves  and  those 
who  lived  in  the  Big  House.  At  birth  the 
young  boy  was  given  over  to  one  who  was 
to  be  his  companion  in  play  and  at  school, 
who  was  his  valet  at  college,  his  confidant 
in  love,  his  comrade  in  war,  and  who  at 
his  death  wrapped  about  him  the  flag  of 
his  coimtry.  "Wherever  you  see  Marse 
George,  dyah  Edinburg  sho',  jes'  like  he 
shadow."  More  than  one  of  Mr.  Page's 
heroes  risks  his  life  to  save  a  slave.  " Oh! 
oh!  nothin'  warn'  too  good  for  niggers 
dem  times,"  says  Unde  Sam.  "Demwuz 
good  old  times,  Marster  —  de  best  Sam 
ever  see !  Dey  wuz,  in  fact !  Niggers 
didn'  hed  nothin'  't  all  to  do  —  .  .  .an' 
when  dey  wuz  sick,  dey  had  things  sont'm 
out  de  lu>use,  an'  de  same  doctor  come  to 
see  *em  whar  'ten'  to  de  white  folks  when 
dey  was  po'ly.  Dyar  warn'  no  trouble 
nor  nothin'."  If  there  is  a  story  in  which 
the  negro,  not  the  white  man,  is  the  hero, 
it  is  Meh  Lady,  XJnde  Billy  was  guide, 
counselor,  and  friend  to  his  mistress  and 
her  daughter  in  the  trying  times  of  war 
and  of  distressing  poverty.  He  hid  their 
silver  for  them,  defied  the  Yankees, 
prayed  the  last  prayer  with  his  dying 
mistress,  comforted  her  lonely  daughter, 
and  finally  gave  her  away  in  marriage. 
There  is  scarcely  a  finer  passage  in  Amer- 
ican fiction  than  that  in  which  the  old 
gentleman,  after  the  events  of  the  mar- 


riage day  are  over,  muses  in  frtmt  of  his 
cabin  door  of  the  days  that  are  no  more: 

"An'  dat  night  when  de  preacher  was 
gone  wid  he  wife,  an'  Hannah  done 
drapt  off  to  sleep,  I  wuz  settin'  in  de  do' 
wid  meh  pipe,  an'  I  heah  'em  setting  dyah 
on  de  front  steps,  dee  voices  soun'in*  low 
like  bees,  an'de  moon  sort  o'  meltin'  over 
de  yard,  an'  I  sort  o'  got  to  studyin*,  an' 
hit  'pear  like  de  plantation'  live  onoe 
mo',  an'  de  ain'  no  mo'  scufflin',  an'  de  ole 
times  done  come  back  ag'in  an'  I  heah 
meh  kerridge-horses  stomping  in  de  stall, 
an'  de  place  all  cleared  up  agin,  an'  fence 
all  roim'  de  pahsture,  an'  I  smell  de  wet 
clover  blossoms  right  good,  and  Marse 
Phil  an'  Meh  Lady  done  come  back,  an' 
runnin  all  roim'  me,  climbing  up  on  meh 
knees,  calling  me  Unc'  BiUy,  an'  pester- 
ing me  to  go  fishing,  while  somehow  Meh 
Lady  and  de  Cun'l,  setting  dyah  on  de 
steps  wid  dee  voices  hummin'  low  like 
water  runnin'  in  the  dark." 

The  question  inevitably  arises  as  to 
whether  the  picture  of  Southern  life,  as 
given  by  the  old  negro  or  in  Mr.  Page's 
essays,  is  true.  As  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, if  it  19  true  at  all  it  is  true  not  of 
the  entire  South,  but  of  the  aristocratic 
life  of  Virginia  —  for  there  could  be  no 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Greorgia,  for  instance.  But  is  it 
true  of  \^rginia  ?  The  question  suggests, 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  letters  of  travel 
written  by  Olmsted  and  Godkin,  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,  the  observations  of  Fanny 
Kemble  and  Harriet  Martineau,  the  his- 
torical and  social  studies  made  by  South- 
em  scholars,  and  the  "Autobiography  of  a 
Southerner  "  recently  printed  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly.  Such  studies  reveal  the 
darker  sides  of  slavery  —  the  old  master's 
extravagance  and  overbearing  hau^ti- 
ness,  the  young  gentleman's  reckless  dis- 
sipation, the  young  woman's  lack  of  mod- 
em culture,  the  hopeless  degradation  of 
the  poorer  whites,  the  slaves  in  their 
dirty  cabins,  bullied  by  overseer  or 
frightened  by  the  fear  of  being  transferred 
to  the  lower  South.  The  most  authorita- 
tive balancing  of  conflicting  evidence  b 
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foond  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  James 
Ford  Rhodes's  monimiental  history.  He 
discriminates  between  the  South  as  a 
vliole  and  '*the  little  aristocracy  whose 
Dodeuswas  less  than  eight  thousand  large 
slATe-holders/' among  whom  we  find  "the 
best  society  that  existed  in  America."  In 
society  and  conversation  th^  appeared 
to  the  best  advantage;  they  were  cul- 
tured, educated  men  of  the  world.  He 
agrees  with  the  almost  universal  verdict 
of  cuhiTated  Englishmen  that  in  all  that 
constitutes  good  manners  the  palm  must 
be  swarded  the  slave-holding  commu- 
nity. Now  it  is  this  dass  of  people  that 
Mr.  Page  has  written  about;  the  trouble 
b,  however,  that  in  his  essays  he  has  not 
been  careful  to  make  the  discrimination 
whidi  Mr.  Rhodes  does.  Consequently 
they.as  well  as  his  stories,  must  be  read 
with  caution;  for  in  his  zeal  to  dear 
up  misconceptions  of  the  South  —  and 
they  are  most  provoking  —  he  has  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  —  that  of  magnify- 
ii^  the  life  of  the  old  South. 

Whatever  one  may  say  as  to  Mr.  Page's 
picture  ol  ante-bellum  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
depicted  the  heroism  of  Southern  men  and 
Southern  women  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  masterfulness  with  which  they  met 
the  problems  of  Reconstruction — "War's 
bastard  offspring."  Red  Rock  as  a  novel 
is  not  equal  to  his  best  short  stories, —  in 
I^  and  often  in  inddent  it  is  not  satisfy- 
iog,—  but  that  it  is  a  successful  historical 
romtnce  and  the  most  faithful  reproduc- 


tion of  that  stormy  period  is  open  to  little 
doubt.  It  is  accurate,  fair,  restrained. 
The  author's  discrimination  between  va- 
rious types  of  Northerners,  Southerners, 
and  negroes  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  It  stands  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  mdodramatic  and  sensational 
novels  that  have  been  recently  written  on 
that  period.  There  is  naught  of  malice 
in  it. 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  that  in  all  his 
interpretation  of  the  South  Mr.  Page  has 
never  struck  a  sectional  note.  There  is 
provindalism,  —  the  healthy  provindal- 
ism  of  Bums  and  Whittier,  —  but  he  is 
right  in  daiming  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Plantation  Edition,  that  he  has  "never 
wittingly  written  a  line  which  he  did  not 
hope  might  tend  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  finally  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
Union."  In  his  stories,  when  the  passion 
of  prejudice  is  at  its  height,  human  na- 
ture asserts  itself.  The  two  Little  Con- 
federates buiy  in  their  garden  the  body  of 
the  Federal  soldier;  the  heroine  of  Meh 
Lady,  after  a  long  and  passionate  con- 
flict between  love  and  patriotism,  yields 
to  the  northern  colonel;  and  the  hero  of 
Red  Rock — dashing  soldier  and  Ku  iQux 
leader  —  b  united  with  a  Northern  girl. 
Mr.  Page  has  been  one  of  thej  prime 
forces  in  revealing  the  South  to  the  nation 
and  the  nation  to  the  South,  thus  further- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  present  generation  —  the  promotion 
of  a  real  national  spirit 
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Thebe  is  no  prophet  in  Russia  who 
would  at  this  moment  pretend  to  know 
whether  the  second  Douma  will  not,  by 
the  time  these  lines  reach  the  reader,  be  a 
reminiscence  of  the  past.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however, — the  revolution  is  not 
over.  "The  Douma  wiU  be  such  as  I 
want  it  to  be,"  Premier  Stoljpin  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  Douma.  Whether  these  pre- 
cise words  were  used  or  not,  all  the  acts 
of  the  government  gave  plain  evidence 
of  that  intention. 

To  the  American  voter  the  idea  of  a 
congressional  campaign  implies  a  lively 
contest  of  political  parties  and  independ- 
ent candidates,  nominating  conventions, 
great  ratification  meetings,  stump  speak- 
ers addressing  the  crowds  in  every  nook 
of  the  coimtry,  newspaper  discussion  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  candidates, 
a  preliminary  canvass  of  the  voters  by 
p^iy  workers  and  enterprising  newspa- 
pers, resolutions  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, bar  associations,  and  trade  unions, 
indorsing  their  favorite  candidates.  One 
would  have  looked  in  vain  for  an3rthing  of 
the  sort  in  the  campaign  for  the  second 
Douma. 

All  parties  of  the  opposition,  which  had 
aggregated  three  fourths  of  the  represen- 
tation in  the  first  Douma,  were  refused  in- 
corporation under  the  statutes,  and  every 
unincorporated  party  was  declared  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy.  All  dubs  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats,  the  leading  party  in 
the  first  Douma,  were  closed  by  order  of 
the  government.  The  national  conven- 
tion of  the  party  had  to  be  held  in  Fin- 
land, beyond  the  reach  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg cabinet.  All  local  conmiittees  of  the 
party  had  to  adopt  the  ways  of  secret  so- 
cieties. At  Odessa  a  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Pankeyev,  invited 
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to  his  house  a  dozen  leading  "  Cadets"  ^ 
to  discuss  the  plan  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign; but  the  host  and  his  guests  were 
"caught  in  the  act"  by  the  police,  and 
fined  $1500  each  by  order  of  the  military 
governor-general,  of  course  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  but  with  the  option 
of  serving  out  the  penalty  in  jail.  AtMo- 
hilev  a  similar  unlawful  assemUage  was 
surprised  by  the  police  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Protassevitch  (a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Dental  Surgeiy  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  writer),  and  the 
criminal  Cadets  were  all  sent  to  jail  for 
two  weeks  by  order  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor. 

Meetings  of  Jewish  Zionist  conmiittees 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Wilno  shared  the 
same  fate.  Mr.  Zevin,  a  reputable  attor- 
ney of  Melitopol,  in  the  Crimea,  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  being  slated  for 
nomination  by  the  Cadets.  A  volume 
could  be  filled  with  such  facts  as  these. 

Four  weeks  before  the  election,  meet- 
ings of  voters  were  authorized  by  cabinet 
order.  But  every  election  meeting  was 
watched  by  a  police  captain  who  had 
power  to  stop  every  speaker  whose  re- 
marks, in  his  judgment,  threatened  the 
public  peace.  How  this  power  was  inter- 
preted by  the  police  was  illustrated  at  the 
first  election  meeting  of  the  St.  Peters- 1 
burg  suburban  voters.  Professor  Vladi- 
mir Hessen,  now  a  member  of  the 
Douma,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Ha 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  objection^ 
from  the  police  captain,  and  finally  hi 
was  not  permitted  to  close  his  address,  oi 
the  ground  that  "no  criticism  of  the  gov& 
emment  is  allowed  at  election  meetings.* 
Such  things  being  possible  in  St.  Peters 

1  The  niokname  "  Cadets'*  was  coined  fro4 
the  Rnssiaii  initials  of  the  Oonstitntioiuj 
Democratio  party  name :  E  (a),  d  (e). 
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boig,  at  the  seat  of  the  "constitutional" 
cabinet  oC  Mr.  Stolypin,  one  may  well 
sunntte  what  was  done  in  the  country, 
where  the  voice  of  the  press  was  stifled  by 
maitia]  law.  At  Poltava,  for  example, 
oolj  one  campaign  meeting  was  licensed, 
and  then  on  the  condition  that  the  speak- 
ers should  not  talk  politics! 

Sdll  Mr.  Stolypin  had  before  him  the 
diaccNiraging  experience  of  Coimt  Witte, 
who  had  sou^t  by  similar  measures  to  in- 
ftnence  the  elections  for  the  first  Douma. 
The  safest  way  to  eliminate  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  second  Douma  was  to  dis- 
fmidiifle  it.  A  proposition  to  that  effect 
was  introduced  at  the  caucus  of  the 
"Party  of  the  Centre"  in  the  Imperial 
Coundly  but  it  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  require  an  amendment  of 
the  election  law,  whereas  the  Czar  had,  in 
his  Manifesto  of  October  17  (30),  1905, 
proclaimed  that  no  law  would  thence- 
forth be  enacted  without  the  consent  of 
the  Douma;  no  session  of  the  Douma, 
however,  could  be  called  before  the  next 
election.  This  argument  was  met  by  a 
Mggestion  from  Mr.  Krasovsky,  of  the 
"  Union  <rf  October  17,"  to  the  effect  that, 
though  no  new  law  could  be  enacted 
without  the  consent  of  the  Douma,  yet 
the  power  to  interpret  the  existing  law  is 
inhfxent  in  the  Senate  (the  Russian  Su- 
preme Court),  and  the  interpretation 
may  be  so  thorough-going  as  to  destroy 
the  law  itself.  The  suggestion  met  with 
the  aj^Hoval  of  the  other  "Octobrists" 
present  and  was  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  Cabinet.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  Senate,  as  a  body  of  veteran  bureau- 
cnts,  could  be  fully  relied  upon  '*to  do 
the  right  thing." 

Tlie  Russian  election  law  is  a  clumsy 
compromise  between  the  principles  of 
property  qualification  and  manhood  suf- 
fia^  The  first  was  embodied  in  the  act 
of  Angust  10,  1905,  whereby  a  consulta- 
tive aasembly  was  created,  composed  of 
repieaentatives  of  property  owners.  The 
opbeaval  of  the  October  days  of  the  same 
vear  wrested  from  the  government  a  few 
grudging  ccmcessions  to  each  of  the  sev- 


eral classes  of  citizens  who  had  been  dis- 
franchised under  the  original  election 
law.  The  railway  men,  the  factory  opera- 
tives, the  conunercial  clerks,  the  profes- 
sional classes,  had  all  been  active  in  the 
great  political  strike:  therefore  the  fran- 
chise was  granted  to  all  railway  em- 
ployees, except  those  engaged  in  menial 
work,  all  salesmen  and  clerks  paying  a 
license  tax,  and  all  tenants  occupying 
separate  apartments.  Still,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  factory  operatives  are  sin- 
gle men  and  live  in  lodging-houses;  to 
pacify  them,  all  operatives  in  large  fac- 
tories and  mills  employing  more' than 
fifty  hands  were  permitted  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  for  the  choice  of 
electors.  Each  of  the  bodies  of  voters — 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  peasants,  the 
townspeople,  and  the  factory  operatives 
— votes  for  electors  separately;  but  these 
electors  meet  together  in  the  provincial 
electoral  college  and  choose  representa- 
tives to  the  Doiuna. 

Now  upon  the  application  of  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Kryzhanovsky, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  amend  this  elec- 
tion law  by  interpreting  away  its  plain 
sense.  All  trainmen,  from  conductor  to 
locomotive  engineer,  were  held  by  the 
Senate  to  be  engaged  in  *'menial  service  " 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise. Thus  practically  all  railway  men, 
a  few  hundred  thousands  in  number, 
were  disfranchised. 

Under  the  law,  many  classes  of  voters 
are  entitled  to  a  plural  vote,  that  is,  a 
voter  possessed  of  coimtry  real  estate  in 
more  than  one  election  district  may  vote 
in  every  district  where  his  properly  is 
located.  The  same  principle  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  factory  operatives,  who, 
though  entitled  to  vote  for  factory  dele- 
gates, were  not  precluded  from  exercising 
their  franchise  as  tenants.  This  was  by 
no  means  an  unintentional  oversight  of 
the  law-makers.  The  committee  which 
framed  the  act  of  December  24,  1905,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Czar's  pledge  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  the  conmion  people,  re- 
conmiended  this  system  of  double  voting 
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as  a  substitute  for  univenal  suffrage. 
While  all  employees  in  the  small  estab- 
lishments were  denied  the  franchise, 
others  would  be  entitled  to  vote  twice; 
thus  labor,  as  a  dass,  would  receive  its 
due  share  of  representation  among  the 
several  classes  of  voters.  The  Senate,  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  election  law,  read 
into  it  the  principle  of  ''one  man,  one 
vote,"  quite  foreign  both  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Russian  election  law. 
The  factory  operative  was  held  to  be  en- 
titled to  but  one  vote,  and  that  only  in  the 
establishment  where  he  was  employed; 
he  wils  denied  the  option  of  voting  as  a 
householder  by  waiving  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  factory.  In  this  manner  more  than 
ten  thousand  voters  were  struck  off  the 
regbter  in  St.  Petersburg  alone,  while 
their  ratio  of  representation  through  fac- 
tory delegates  is  limited  to  one  eleventh 
of  the  electoral  college  of  the  capital.  The 
effects  were  similar  everywhere. 

The  flat-dwellers  were  another  danger- 
ous class  whose  representation  had  to  be 
curtailed.  Under  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senate,  a  kitchen  stove  is  essential  to  a  j 
*' dwelling,"  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
election  law.  The  voting  qualification  of 
the  tenant  was  accordingly  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  police,  who  were  instructed 
to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  of  the 
dwellings  whether  the  latter  conformed  to 
the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Senate. 
The  patrolmen  had  at  times  to  pass 
upon  very  fine  points  of  law;  for  ex- 
ample: may  a  range  be  considered  a 
"kitchen  stove"  in  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  or  must  a  dwelling  be  provided 
with  a  Russian  oven,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  occupant  to  a  vote?  At  the  city 
of  Vitebsk  the  question  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  oven,  and  the  citizen  was 
disfranchised.  Under  the  same  interpre- 
tation the  occupant  of  an  apartment 
letting  a  room  to  a  sub-tenant  was  held 
not  to  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
"tenant"  entitled  to  a  vote,  since  he  did 
not  occupy  a  separate  apartment  for  him- 
self and  his  own  family. 

The  law  requires  a  tenant  to  have  re- 


sided one  year  in  the  city,  in  order  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter.  This  provision  was 
found  to  be  the  most  elastic  means  to  dis- 
franchise undesirable  voters.  A  member 
of  the  first  Doiuna  was  struck  off  the 
register  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  place  of  residence 
to  attend  the  session  of  the  Douma. 

The  peasants  woefully  disappointed  the 
Bureaucracy,  who  had  relied  upon  their 
ignorance  and  traditional  devotion  to  the 
Czar  as  a  bulwark  against  the  opposi- 
tion. This  was  the  work  of  the  farmers' 
sons,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities.  It  was  accord- 
ingly held  by  the  Senate  that  only  those 
members  of  the  Mir  are  entitled  to  the 
franchise  who  are  actual  residents  and 
householders  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. The  interpretation  was  absolutely 
wiUiout  foimdation  in  law,  the  Mir  being 
a  corporation  of  joint  landowners,  where- 
in all  members,  resident  an  well  as  non- 
resident, are  entitled  to  a  lot  and  a  vote. 
But  the  Aladins  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of  at 
any  cost. 

Those  better  off  among  the  peasants, 
who  had  managed  to  buy  a  few  acres  of 
land  from  the  neighboring  nobles,  by  giv- 
ing a  mortgage  to  the  Peasant  Bank,  were 
entitled  under  the  election  law  to  partici- 
pate through  their  delegates  in  the  assem- 
bly of  landed  proprietors  for  the  choice  of 
electors.  Last  year  these  peasant  dele- 
gates outvoted  in  many  places  the  nobles, 
and  returned  Constitutional  Democrats. 
This  was  to  be  suffered  no  longer;  the 
Senate  simply  declared,  without  any  color 
of  law,  that  the  owners  of  landed  property 
mortgaged  to  the  Peasant  Bank  are  not 
landed  proprietors  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  law. 

By  these  and  other  means  of  similar 
character  it  was  sought  to  exclude  the 
democratic  voters.  It  was  anticipated  by 
the  government,  however,  that  even  after 
this  sifting  process  there  would  still  re- 
main enough  disaffected  voters  to  cany 
the  election  for  the  opposition.  Still,  all 
technical  matters  relating  to  the  elections 
are  left  by  the  law  to  be  regulated  by  the 
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Mmister  of  the  Interior.  Accordingly  an 
ingoiious  form  of  ballot  was  devised  by 
Mr.  KiyzhanoTsky,  intended  to  confuse 
the  opposition  voters  in  the  cities.  Blank 
btllots  are  prepared  by  the  municipality, 
and  each  voter  is  handed  two  copies,  one 
d  which  he  must  fill  out  with  the  full 
Dames,  titles,  and  addresses  of  the  candi- 
(ktes;  for  example,  "Petrusewicz,  Kazi- 
mir,  Adam's  son,  counselor-at-law,  Kresh- 
tchenskaya  street,  Wankowicz  building." 
In  great  cities  there  are  half  a  dozen  or 
moR  electors  to  be  chosen.  Theadminis- 
tratioa  was  sure  that  this  ''catch  ballot " 
would  practically  disfranchise  the  com- 
mon people,  for  the  majority  of  the  bal- 
k)*8  would  be  spoiled.  "Incorporated 
political  parties,''  however,  that  is,  those 
sappMting  the  government,  were  given 
the  privilege  of  procuring  from  the  mu- 
■idpality  ai^  desired  number  of  blank 
baDots  for  distribution  among  the  voters. 
Thus  all  administration  parties  were  en- 
abled to  have  their  ballots  printed. 

While  all  of^x)sition  parties  were  under 
the  ban,  there  still  remained  men  who 
hd  made  reputations  in  the  first  Douma. 
Ihetr  names  would  tell  their  platforms. 
Steps  were  taken  very  early  to  make  them 
haimleas.  The  state's  attorney  of  St. 
Petenbuig  was  instructed  to  file  inf orm- 
ttioos  against  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nxmbers  of  the  first  Douma  for  signing 
the  Viborg  Manifesto  to  the  voters.  It 
vas  notoriously  a  trumped-up  charge,  for 
the  courts  of  the  empire  have  no  juris- 
&tion  over  offenses  committed  in  the 
Gfand  Duchy  of  Finland.  But  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  government,  by  dis- 
franchising the  most  undesirable  candi- 
<lates.  Yet  all  the  brains  of  Russia  are  not 
oafined  to  the  members  of  the  first 
Doama.  Therefore  the  administration 
vent  for  the  scalps  of  all  men  of  note  who 
were  logical  canudidates  for  the  Douma. 
Pnrfessor  Milukov,  the  head  of  the  Con- 
stitotional  Democratic  party,  was  inter- 
preted'out  of  the  register  by  the  Senate  on 
ffimsjr  tedmical  groimds.  Professor  Ko- 
▼slerd^y  shared  the  same  fate;  so  also  Mr. 
Aladin  and  mai^  others  of  local  fame. 


In  order  to  make  the  election  entirely 
a  game  of  blind-man's-buff,  the  military 
governors-general  in  some  of  the  country 
districts  prohibited  the  newspapers  from 
announcing  in  their  columns  the  names 
of  the  candidates. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  subterfuges, 
the  government  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  Bureaucracy  is  so  univer- 
sally hated  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
that  no  sifting  of  voters  could  improve  the 
chances  of  the  government.  The  trick 
with  the  ballot  was  easily  frustrated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people;  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women,  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls,  went  from  house  to  house 
collecting  tiie  blank  ballots,  which  were 
then  filled  out  by  bodies  of  copyists  and 
distributed  among  the  voters.  At  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  some  other  cities  these 
canvassers  were  hunted  by  the  police;  a 
few  were  caught  and  locked  up,  but 
others  were  ready  to  take  up  their  work. 
By  shadowing  some  of  the  less  cautious 
among  these  canvassers,  police  detectives 
traced  a  few  of  the  "dens  of  the  conspira- 
tors;"  at  St  Petersburg  the  house  of  a  re- 
putable lawyer  was  searched  and  thou- 
sands of  fiUed-out  ballots  were  seized  as 
contraband.  These  losses  of  war,  how- 
ever, were  easily  provided  against. 

On  the  S5th  of  January,  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Caucasus  ordered  the  elec- 
tion to  be  held,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
court-martial,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  voters  were  on 
hand;  two  provinces  were  carried  by  the 
Socialists  and  the  rest  by  a  fusion  between 
all  parties  of  the  opposition. 

In  the  southwest  a  renewal  of  the  anti-  v 
Jewish  riots  of  the  "days  of  freedom" 
was  threatened  by  the  "Monarchists" 
in  case  opposition  candidates  should  be 
elected.  At  Odessa  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion the  "Union  of  the  Russian  People" 
let  loose  its  armed  thugs  upon  the  Jews 
and  the  students.  The  reign  of  terror  con- 
tinued on  election  day,  with  the  open  con- 
nivance of  Greneral  Kaulbars,  the  chief 
military  commander  of  the  city.  "It  was 
worth  a  man's  life  to  go  to  the  polb,"  I 
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was  told  by  a  Jewish  voter  of  Odessa 
whom  I  met  in  the  train  on  mj  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  **and  yet  our  people  did 
their  duty."  In  spite  of  intimidation,  a 
Jew  and  a  Constitutional  Democrat,  Mr. 
Pergament,  president  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, was  elected  by  the  voters  of  Odessa 
to  represent  them  in  the  Doimia. 

Once  more  the  people  of  Russia  have 
demonstrated  to  the  Bureaucracy  that 
th^  know  their  wiU  and  are  determined 
to  tell  it,  though  the  country  is  in  the 
throes  of  martial  law,  with  Cossacks, 
mounted  guards,  and  policemen  armed 
with  rifles,  on  eveiy  step;  any  man  with 
brass  buttons  is  literally  the  master  over 
the  life  of  every  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand  the  boisterous 
u  "Union  of  the  Russian  People,"  which 
pretended  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  nation,  only  managed  to  smuggle 
in  its  candidates  by  gross  election  frauds. 
Thus  the  notorious  Krushevan,  of  Kishi- 
nev Jew-baiting  fame,  owes  his  election 
to  the  fact  that  the  register  was  padded 
with  hundreds  of  names  of  dead  men, 
whose  certificates  were  duly  voted  on  by 
live  patriots. 

In  the  western  section,  with  a  mixed 
population,  sectarian  prejudices  were 
played  upon  by  the  clergy.  At  Grodno 
last  year  a  Constitutional  Democratic 
ticket  was  elected  by  a  fusion  between  the 
peasants  and  the  Jews.  The  fusion  ar- 
rangement was  renewed  at  the  election 
for  the  second  Douma.  Then  the  bishop 
invited  the  peasant  electors  to  a  special 
mass,  and  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  disgrace  the  good 
name  of  the  Russian  people  by  a  union 
with  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ. 
In  conclusion  he  said,  — 

**If  you  betray  the  Jews,  there  is  no  sin 
in  it,  for  he  who  has  fallen  may  rise,  and 
you  wiU  be  forgiven  because  of  the  good 
deed,  that  is,  your  union  with  the  Chris- 
tians. I  give  you  my  blessing  for  it  and  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Autocratic  Czar,  to  stand  by  the  orthodox 
faith,  not  to  cast  away  the  cross,  and  I 
humbly  bow  to  you." 


Thereupon  he  dramatically  drc^iped 
on  hb  knees  and  bowed  to  the  ground 
before  the  humble  peasant  electors.  One 
may  well  imagine  the  effect.  The  peas- 
ants dared  not  disobey;  th^  broke  their 
arrangement  with  the  Jews  and  elected 
administration  candidates. 
J  So  Mr.  Stolypin  can  boast  of  having 
won  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  two 
representatives  in  the  second  Douma,  as 
against  a  baker's  dozen  in  the  first.  But 
the  number  of  Socialists,  who  are  avowed 
Republicans,  has  grown  from  twenty-one 
to  wellnigh  one  third  of  the  Douma,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, who  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  albeit  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency only.  The  most  significant  result  of 
the  election  is  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of 
those  members  of  the  Douma  who  repre- 
sent the  peasantry  as  a  class  ^  are  affiliated 
with  one  or  another  of  the  revolutionaiy 
parties,  whose  declared  purpose  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Not  more  than  five  years  ago  it 
was  not  safe  for  a  socialist  agitator  to 
show  his  face  in  a  rural  community,  for 
the  peasants  would  deliver  him  to  the 
authorities;  such  cases  were  reported  in 
the  "underground"  revolutionary  pr^s 
of  that  time.  Even  in  the  capital  the  fac- 
toiy  workers,  but  two  years  ago,  marched, 
imder  the  leadership  of  a  priest,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  the  picture  of  the  Czar, 
humbly  to  beg  him  for  protection  against 
bureaucratic  oppression.  Now  the  fac- 
tory workers  all  over  the  coimtry  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  elected  Socialists  as 
their  delegates  to  the  electoral  colleges. 
Within  two  years  the  revolution  has  con- 
quered the  minds  of  the  masses. 

The  thirty-four  Revolutionaiy  Social- 
ists in  the  second  Douma  are  in  the  literal 

^  Under  the  Russian  election  law,  tlie  elec- 
tors chosen  hy  the  peasantry  of  a  provinoe  first 
meet  separately  and  yote  for  one  member  of 
the  Donma  to  represent  specially  their  class ; 
after  which  they  choose,  jointly  with  the  other 
electors,  those  members  who  are  to  represent 
the  province  generally. 
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sense  a  m^emenio  mori  to  the  Bureaucracy. 
Hie  ReTolutionaiy  Socialist  party  openly 
piwd&ims  assassination  of  officers  of  the 
g(n;^efninent  as  a  legitimate  method  of 
warfare  against  despotism.  To  appreciate 
the  full  import  of  the  election  of  the  can- 
didates of  this  party  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  is  not  merely  thirty-four  election 
districts  out  of  four  himdred  and  sixty- 
^  ei^it  that  they  represent,  as  they  would 
in  America,  for  imder  the  Russian  elec- 
tion law  th^  could  not  have  been  elected 
without  the  votes  of  electors  affiliated 
iwith  other  parties.    Nor  are  the  repre- 
aentatiyes  dP  this  party  shunned  in  the 
Douma  by  any  of  the  other  four  opposi- 
tion parties,  including  the  Constitutional 
Democrats.   On  the  contrary,  th^  are 
invited  to  the  joint  caucuses  of  the  op- 
position, and  one  of  their  number,  Dr. 
Oospensky,  has  been  elected  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Douma.  Dr.  Oospensky 's 
father  was  convicted  of  murder  com- 
mitted for  political  reasons  and  ended  his 
diys  in  a  Siberian  prison;  his  mother  has 
also  had  a  taste  of  prison  life;  his  mater- 
nal aunt.  Vera  Zassulitch,  was  the  girl 
who  in  1878  attempted  the  life  of  the 
St:  Petersburg  chief  of  police,  Greneral 
Trepoff,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  jury; 
and  his  first  cousin  Nikephorov  was  last 
year  executed  for  the  assassination  of  the 
chief  of  political  detectives  at  Nizhni- 
NovgonxL 

^  There  are  many  among  the  Socialists 
and  Labor  representatives  who  have 
spent  years  in  prison  and  in  exile.  By 
choosing  these  veterans  of  the  revolution- 
aiy  movement  to  represent  them  in  the 
Douma,  the  voters  plainly  showed  that 
they  wanted  fighters.  This  is  the  real 
mplanation  of  the  fact  that  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  Russia  now  has,  next  to 
Finland,  the  largest  Socialist  representa- 
tkni  in  its  legislature.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the 
Socialist  ideal  has  captured  the  minds  of 
s  large  portion  of  the  people.  Socialism 
was  not  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  Most 
of  the  Socialists  were  elected  on  fusion 
tidcets  made  up  of  men  of  all  opposition 


parties.  But  even  in  those  few  cases 
where  Socialists  were  elected  on  their 
party  tickets,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was 
not  by  reason  of  their  Socialistic  views. 
The  province  of  Tiflis  in  the  Caucasus  is 
purely  agricultural;  the  population  are 
small  farmers;  there  are  very  few  hired 
farm  laborers;  and  yet  its  three  represen- 
tatives are  all  affiliated  with  the  Social 
Democratic  party  which  lays  no  claim  to 
represent  any  but  the  wage-earning  class. 
The  great  industrial  city  of  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod is  represented  by  Dr.  Dolgopoloff, 
who  has  enrolled  with  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  party,  which  is  pre&ninently  the 
party  of  the  small  farmer.  Were  the 
voters  of  Nizhni-Novgorod  really  so  inter- 
ested to  have  the  land  of  the  nobles  al- 
lotted to  the  peasants  ?  Far  from  it.  Dr. 
Dolgopoloff  had  lived  in  Nizhni-Novgo- 
rod about  twenty  years  prior  to  1905,  and 
was  a  very  popular  physician.  During  the 
few  weeks  of  freedom  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  the  Czar's  Manifesto  of 
October  SO,  1905,  he  spoke  at  many 
street  meetings.  After  the  collapse  of  the 
insurrection  at  Moscow  and  elsewhere, 
the  government  proceeded  to  clean  up 
the  cities  of  all  ''suspicious  characters," 
and  Dr.  Dolgopoloff  was  banished  by  ex- 
ecutive order  from  Nizhni-Novgorod  to 
Astrakhan.  He  was  in  his  absence  elected 
at  Nizhni-Novgorod  elector  for  the  sec- 
ond Douma.  The  electoral  college  was 
evenly  divided  between  Socialists  of  all 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  on  the  other.  Neither 
side  could  elect  its  own  candidate  unless 
he  was  indorsed  by  the  other  side.  So 
ultimately  both  sides  agreed  upon  Dr. 
Dolgopoloff,  as  a  protest  against  his  de- 
portation by  executive  order. 

There  are  three  Socialist  parties  in  the 
Douma.  The  oldest  and  the  most  numer- 
ous of  them  is  the  Russian  Social-Demo- 
cratic-Labor party,  which  numbers  sixty- 
five  representatives.  It  is  weakened,  how- 
ever, by  a  factional  feud  between  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  moderates.  The  former, 
numbering  but  a  dozen  representatives, 
believe  that  nothing  short  of  an  armed 
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uprising  of  the  people  will  secure  to  the 
country  a  free  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  take  little  stock  in  the  legis- 
lative work  of  the  Douma  and  regard  it 
merely  as  a  public  platform  from  which 
th^  can  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  counby  to  stand  up  for  their  rights. 
The  moderates  are  distrustful  of  the  out- 
come of  an  armed  struggle  between  the 
people  and  the  military  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  therefore  advocate  a  par- 
liamentary policy  along  the  lines  of  the 
Social  Democracy  of  Grermany. 

The  Revolutionary  Socialists  share 
with  the  extreme  faction  of  the  Social 
DeuKxsrats  the  belief  in  an  armed  upris- 
ing of  the  people.  Their  main  point  of 
di£Perence,  disregarding  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions which  are  little  understood  by 
the  masses,  is  in  their  plans  of  land  re- 
form. Both  parties  are  committed  to  land 
nationalization  ^  and  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate landed  property.  But  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists  would  have  it  periodi- 
cally redistributed  among  the  actual 
farmers  cultivating  it  with  the  assistance 
of  none  but  members  of  their  own  house- 
holds, and  would  prohibit  subletting  and 
hired  labor;  whereas  the  Social  Demo- 
crats regard  such  prohibitive  regulations 
as  impracticable  and  Utopian. 

The  Populistic-Socialist-Labor  party 
was  bom  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
Douma,  from  a  difference  within  the  Rev- 
olutionary Socialist  party  upon  questions 
of  policy.  The  moderate  faction,  believ- 
ing that,  the  policy  of  the  party  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  new  constitutional  order, 
split  off  from  the  Revolutionary  Social- 
ists. While  fidly  in  accord  with  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  the  latter,  they  too,  like 
the  moderate  Social  Democrats,  consider 
revolutionary  methods  inopportune  and 
favor  parliamentary  ways.  On  the  land 
question  they  hold,  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  compensation  of  the 

^  There  are  yery  fine-spnii  distinctions  drai^n 
by  the  party  theorists  between  **  nationaliza- 
tion," •*  mnnioipalization/*  and  **  socialization." 
This  is,  however,  not  the  place  for  sach  subtle 
disquisitions. 


landlords  preferable  to  civil  war.  Tlieir 
representation  in  the  Douma  numbos 
but  eighteen  members;  outside  the  I>ou- 
ma  their  influence  is  confined  to  the 
professional  class. 

An  intermediate  position  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats is  held  by  the  "Labor  Group."  It 
is  made  up  of  peasants,  some  affiliated 
with  the  Peasant  Alliance,  where  it  has 
survived  the  dragonnades  of  Mr.  Stoly- 
pin,  —  with  an  admixture  of  Independ- 
ent Socialists,  who  for  various  reasons 
could  not  afiUiate  with  any  of  the  Social- 
ist parties.  In  point  of  numbers  it  is  the 
second  largest  party  in  the  Douma. 

Although  the  Socialists,  together  with 
the  Laborites,  muster  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  c^  the 
Douma,  yet  the  balance  of  power  is  h^ 
by  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  The 
failure  of  the  peasantry  to  respond  to  the 
Viborg  Manifesto  has  dispelled  whatever 
revolutionary  illusions  the  Cadets  mxj 
have  cherished  in  the  past,  and  has 
strengthened  the  conservative  faction  of 
the  party  led  by  Professor  Milukov  and 
the  National  Committee. 

The  division  within  the  opposition  en- 
gendered during  the  campaign  a  great 
deal  of  factional  bitterness  and  cost  them 
the  loss  of  a  few  great  cities,  which  were 
carried  by  extreme  reactionists,  such  as 
Bishop  Plato  of  Kiev,  or  by  conserva- 
tives like  Professor  Kapustin  of  Kasan. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost.  All  parties  of  the 
opposition  have  realized  the  necessity  of 
showing  a  united  front  to  the  govern- 
ment. An  "Information  Conmiittee," 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  oppo- 
sition parties,  has  been  created  for  the 
purpose.  Friction  must  be  expected 
should  the  Doiuna  be  allowed  to  legis- 
late; yet  some  compromise  land  bill 
could  ultimately  be  agreed  upon  which 
would  satisfy  the  peasantry,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  effective  laws  for  the  protection  of 
labor  would  be  assured.  There  would  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  if  it 
came  to  framing  laws  to  insure  freedom 
ofjspeech,  freedom  of  press,  and  the  like: 
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the  Labcmtes  mnd  the  Socialists  would 
foDow  the  American  example,  whereas 
the  Ccmstitutional  Democrats  take  their 
modd  in  Continental  Europe,  and  would 
leave  the  police  clothed  with  a  great  deal 
of  discretionary  power  over  newspapers, 
pahlic  meetings,  libraries,  schools,  etc. 
Bt  virtue  of  their  position  the  Constitu- 
tional  Democrats  could  force  these  re- 
strictions into  the  law. 

The  first  Douma  was  *'a  meeting  of 
talkers;'*  it  had  to  make  room  for  *'a 
businesslike  Douma,"  —  such  was  the 
daim  of  the  government.  It  must  be 
dear  to  every  unbiased  observer  that  the 
Koond  Douma  has  been  from  the  first 
both  willing  and  able  to  do  business.  The 
troth  is,  however,  that  a  businesslike 
Douma  means  to  the  Bureaucracy  one 
tbst  would  do  its  bidding.  In  this  Mr. 
Stoljrpin's  hopes  were  woefully  disap- 
pointed. Since  neither  side  would  yield, 
one  must  go.  But  the  opposition  firmly 
decided  to  give  the  government  no  ex- 
cuse for  dissolving  the  Doiuna,  so  that 
when  the  inevitable  comes,  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  placed  by  the  pub- 
lic where  it  belongs.  From  the  first 
dsjs  of  the  session  the  government  be- 
gui  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the 
Doiuna. 

The  law  insures  to  the  representatives 
of  the  peo|^  immunity  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Douma.  This  privilege  was  grossly  vio- 
lated by  the  government  in  the  case  of 
Father  Gregory  Petrov,  member  of  the 
Douma  from  St.  Petersburg.  Father 
Giegoiy  is  a  noted  speaker  and  writer, 
ind  though  a  priest  of  the  established 
dmrch,  has  allied  himself  with  the  cause 
of  freedom.  For  this  offense  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Holy  Synod  to  do  penance 
at  a  monastery  in  the  backwoods  of  the 
province  of  Novgorod.  A  few  days  later 
be  was  elected  to  the  Douma  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  ticket.  There- 
npoQ  his  colleagues  from  St.  Petersburg 
applied  to  the  government  for  suspension 
of  bis  sentence,  under  the  law.  The  Pro- 
coiator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  however,  re- 


fused to  release  him.  Worse  things  were 
yet  to  come. 

One  victory  Premier  Stolypin  may, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  claim  for 
himself  as  campaign  manager:  by  strik- 
ing every  head  that  was  rising  above  the 
average  level,  he  created  "a  headless 
Douma."  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
still  succeeded  in  electing  a  few  of  their 
leaders;  for  instance,  the  two  Hessens, 
Mr.  Peter  Struve,  and  others.  The  La- 
bor and  Socialist  parties  sent  a  great 
many  peasants  and  f  actoiy  workers  and 
a  few  stump  speakers;  but  hardly  any  of 
them  were  fit  for  conmiittee  work.  This 
scarcity  of  parliamentary  talent  had  to 
be  made  up  for  by  the  co5peration  of 
each  party  delegation  in  the  Douma  with 
its  national  committee,  which  sought  the 
advice  of  experts  whenever  needed. 

But  the  government  would  not  have  it. 
Rigid  regulations  were  issued  for  the  iso- 
lation of  the  representatives  from  the  pub- 
lic. No  one  was  admitted  to  the  Douma 
without  a  ticket,  which  was  granted  by 
the  police  after  a  searching  investigation, 
by  detectives,  of  the  applicant's  political 
''character."  That  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  galleries  for  the  public  are 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
lobby  and  restaurant.  Even  newspaper 
men  are  put  to  considerable  difficulty  in 
procuring  seats  in  the  Russian  press  gal- 
lery. Moreover,  the  chief  of  the  Guard 
of  the  Douma,  Baron  Osten-Saken, 
acting  imder  orders  from  the  cabinet, 
barred  Russian  newspaper  correspond- 
ents from  interviewing  members  of  the 
Douma.  The  reason  for  this  order  is  ap- 
parently to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Russian  correspondents  are  in 
sympathy  with  one  or  another  of  the 
Socialist  parties;  some  of  them  might 
even  be  National  Committeemen. 

Still  there  was  danger  that  the  repre- 
sentatives might  confer  with  their  party 
leaders  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
Therefore  orders  were  given  to  the  police 
to  prevent  all  meetings  at  the  houses  of 
members  of  the  Douma;  in  obedience  to 
their  instructions  the  police  invaded  the 
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house  of  BepiesentatiTe  Maharadze  and 
for  two  hours  detained  all  his  guests 
under  arrest,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
magistrate.  Mr.  Maharadze  complained 
personally  to  the  President  of  the  Cab- 
inet, but  received  no  satisfaction.  This 
incident  was  foUowed  by  a  raid  upon 
the  house  of  Representative  Ozol,  whose 
guests  were  taken  to  police  headquarters 
and  locked  up  there. 

Next  the  public  prosecutor  preferred 
charges  against  several  of  the  Social 
Democratic  members  of  the  Douma  for 
affiliation  with  "a  criminal  confederacy 
known  as  the  Social  Democratic  party;  *' 
whereupon  the  Minister  of  Justice  ap- 
plied to  the  Douma  for  a  resolution  sus- 
pending them  from  office.  Inasmuch  as 
all  parties  of  the  opposition  are  treated  by 
the  government  as  unlawful  combina- 
tions, this  application  endangered  the 
veiy  existence  of  the  Douma:  what  is 
there  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, through  its  prosecuting  attorneys, 
from  preferring  similar  charges  against 
every  member  of  the  opposition,  thus 
leaving  the  Douma  without  a  quorum  ? 
The  matter  was  referred  by  the  Douma 
to  a  committee,  where  it  is  resting  for  the 
present. 

It  is  common  belief  among  men  of  all 
parties  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  moderation, 
the  days  of  the  Doiuna  are  numbered. 
The  government  is  confident  of  its  ability 


tb  crush  resistance  by  force  d  arms. 
That  it  will  succeed  for  a  time,  I  do  not 
question.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Cossack  Group,  which  includes  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cossack  territories  in  the 
Douma,  has  just  one  supporter  oi  the 
government,  all  others  being  affiliated 
with  the  opposition;  they  have  chosen  for 
their  chairman  Mr.  Stcherbina,  a  noted 
economist  and  statistician,  who  has  spent 
many  years  as  a  political  exile  in  North- 
em  Russia,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Pop- 
ulistic  Socialist  party.  The  meaning  of 
this  fact  was  made  plain  by  a  member  of 
this  Group,  Mr.  Petrovsky,  in  his  address 
on  the  abolition  of  drumhead  courts- 
martial,  from  which  the  foUowing  is 
quoted:  — 

"I  am  a  Don  Cossack.  I  bear  with 
pride  this  glorious  and  grievous  name. 
Glorious  with  the  gloiy  of  the  Cossacks' 
histoiy;  grievous,  because  of  the  part  the 
Cossacks  have  lately  been  forced  to  play 
by  the  government.  After  deluding  and 
demoralizing  them  with  the  semblance  of 
special  privileges,  the  government  took 
advantage  of  the  iron  press  of  military 
discipline  to  mobilize  the  Cossack  regi- 
ments against  the  cause  of  liberty.  But 
that  can  only  continue  for  a  time.  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen  of  this  High  Chamber, 
the  time  is  fast  coming,  and  it  wiU  come, 
when  not  a  single  Cossack  will  raise  his 
whip." 
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SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


BY   HARRY   JAMES   SMITH 


In  the  subject  of  his  latest  stoiy,  Be- 
jon  Adam}^  Mr.  Jack  London  shows  no 
diminution  of  his  characteristic  audacity. 
The  hero  is  an  ape-man  of  the  Mid-Pleis- 
Uxeoe  period,  by  name  Big-Tooth,  who 
throu^  the  mouth  of  his  latter-day  de- 
M^wriHiMit  tells  of  his  life  among  the  Tree 
Folk  and  the  Cave  Folk  and  the  Fire 
People. 

That  life  was  not  destitute  of  adven- 
ture. One  <A  his  earliest  memories  is  of 
bring  rescued  by  his  mother — "she  was 
like  a  large  orang-utan,  my  mother,  or 
like  a  chimpanzee,  and  yet  in  sharp  and 
definite  wajrs  quite  different " — from  the 
nvenous  tusks  of  a  wild  boar  that  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  fern-brake.  Clutch- 
ing her  with  hand  and  foot  he  was  borne 
to  safety  in  the  tree  overhead.  Some 
jean  later,  as  soon  as  his  age  permitted, 
he  was  cast  forth  to  shift  for  himself. 
He  joined  the  community  of  the  Cave 
Folk.  He  foraged  for  roots  and  eggs  and 
beiries.  He  lived  in  terror  of  darkness 
ind  snakes,  of  Red-Eye, — who  it  seems 
**was  an  atavism," — and  of  the  mysteri- 
ous North-east  whence  appeared  the 
sndce  of  the  Fire  People.  He  went  on  a 
journey  with  Lop-Ear,  his  cave-mate, 
through  strange  morasses  and  along  un- 
known rivers,  and  finally,  after  an  ardent 
if  simple  courtship,  he  was  united  to 
Swift-One. 

Periiaps  the  most  provocative  passage 
in  the  book  is  that  which  describes  the 
devotion  of  Lop-Ear  to  his  comrade  at  a 
moment  of  danger.  Big-Tooth  had  been 
pierced  below  the  knee  by  one  of  the  ar- 
rows of  the  murderous  Kre-People,  and 
his  fli^t  was  cruelly  impeded. 

"  Once  again  Lop-Ear  tried  to  drag  the 
arrow  through  the  flesh  and  I  angrily 

*  Before  Adam.  By  Jack  Loni>on.  New 
York :  The  Bfaemfllan  Company.   1907. 


stopped  him.  Then  he  bent  down  and  be- 
gan gnawing  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  with 
his  teeth.  ...  I  often  meditate  upon 
this  scene  —  the  two  of  us,  half-grown 
cubs,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  the  one 
mastering  his  fear,  beating  down  his  self- 
ish impulses  of  flight,  in  order  to  stand 
by  and  succor  the  other.  And  there  rises 
before  me  aU  that  was  there  foreshad- 
owed, and  I  see  visions  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  of  life-saving  crews  and  Red- 
Cross  nurses,  of  martyrs  and  leaders  of 
forlorn  hopes,  of  Father  Damien,  and 
of  the  Christ  himself,  and  of  all  the 
men  of  earth,  mighty  of  stature,  whose 
strength  may  trace  back  to  the  elemental 
loins  of  Lop-Ear  and  Big-Tooth  and 
other  denizens  of  the  Younger  Worid." 

This  is  a  brave  endeavor  to  enlist  our 
interest  in  these  dim  denizens;  but  it 
falls  short  of  complete  success.  The  story 
occasionaUy  stirs  our  curiosity,  but  never 
our  sympathy.  We  shudder  a  little  before 
the  exhibitions  of  Red-Eye's  ferocity, 
much  as  we  might  in  visiting  a  shambles; 
we  admire  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility 
of  Mr.  London's  psychology,  his  capaci^ 
for  realizing  primitive  states  of  mind;  but 
farther  we  do  not  go. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  nature  of  his 
effort  precludes  this.  The  imaginative 
process  in  the  present  instance  has  not 
been  that  of  investing  brute  life  with  hu- 
man attributes,  but  that  of  divesting  hu- 
manity of  its  human  attributes.  In  inter- 
esting us  in  wolf-dogs  and  B'rer  Rabbits 
Uncle  Remus  and  Jack  London  have  fol- 
lowed essentially  the  same  process:  they 
have  made  them  seem  human.  They 
have  brought  them  into  the  pale  of  affin- 
ity, given  them  a  psychology  in  which 
we  may  share.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  differences  must  be  empha- 
sized all  the  time  rather  than  the  like- 
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nesses.  It  may  be  possible  to  see  in  tbe 
fidelity  of  Lop-Ear  a  foreglimpse  of  life- 
saving  crews  and  Red-Cross  nurses;  but 
such  telescopic  vision  does  not  greatly 
stir  the  heart.  The  affair  of  Big-Tooth 
and  Swift-One  is  the  inversion  of  ro- 
mance. The  most  valued  products  of  life 
are  not  greatly  to  be  valued  in  their  ori- 
gins: the  rudiments  may  have  technical 
or  scientific  interest,  and  the  author 
would  doubtless  claim  some  special  merit 
for  his  stoiy  upon  the  score  of  scientific 
plausibility;  but  that  is  obviously  a  mat- 
ter apart. 

Mr.  London's  stoiy  is  simply  one  fur- 
ther step  —  one  could  hope  the  last  —  in 
the  development  of  a  type  of  fiction  with 
which  of  late  we  have  been  adequately 
supplied.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  publishers'  announcements  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  with  a  view 
to  computing  the  frequency  of  such 
phrases  as  "life  dnmk  to  the  dregs," — 
"strong,  primitive  emotions," — "thrill- 
ing with  fierce  pasision  and  the  heat  of  it," 
—  "human  nature  stripped  naked,  by 
salt  water  alchemy  reduced  to  its  rudi- 
ments " — whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
thing  that  impresses  one  moai  forcibly  af- 
ter perusing  a  successive  half-dozen  of 
these  "red-blooded"  novels  (it  seems  su- 
perfluous to  name  them)  is  the  sheer 
vulgarity  of  them,  or  perhaps,  more  defi- 
nitely, their  materiality.  In  them  passion 
is  no  longer  a  fire  for  the  annealing  or 
fusing  of  character;  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come an  object  in  itself,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  appetite.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  type,  in  a  noisy  effort  to 
get  at  "realities,"  have  flung  away  the 
choicest  and  most  significant  of  life's  pos- 
sessions, and  the  realities  are  discovered 
to  be  little  more  than  raw  sensations. 

With  the  elimination  of  each  subtler 
and  more  spiritual  ingredient,  personality 
is  stripped  of  its  distinctions.  Men's 
bodies  do  not  greatly  differ  from  one  an- 
other; neither  do  their  elemental  emo- 
tions. As  we  go  downward  the  field  is  re- 
stricted instead  of  enlarged,  for  we  have 
sacrificed  what  is  of  chiefest  importance 


in  fiction:  the  individual.  Lop-Ear  and 
Big-Tooth  are  practically  interchange- 
able, save  for  the  mere  accidents  of  phy- 
sique which  denominate  them;  and  the 
love  of  Swift-One  signifies  little,  as  it 
is  only  the  crude  satisfaction  of  an  in- 
stinct. And  since  the  repetition  of  a  raw 
sensation  soon  palls,  if  it  does  not  become 
actuaUy  painful,  the  use  of  the  primitive 
for  its  own  sake  —  just  because  it  is  "  red- 
blooded  " — is  sure  to  involve  its  own  de- 
feat. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  only  end  to 
which  the  primitive  may  be  used.  True 
though  it  be  that  elemental  character 
lacks  a  degree  of  sharpness  and  individu- 
ality, it  is  also  true  that,  seen  in  its  re- 
lations, it  often  gains  a  certain  largeness 
and  dignity  which  are  impressive.  In 
looking  at  the  sower  at  nightfall,  Victor 
Hugo  saw  his  shadow  extending  mysteri- 
ously across  the  face  of  the  world.  Millet 
felt  that  reverence  too,  and  imbued  hum- 
ble things  with  the  same  iaugustness. 

Our  modem  approach  to  nature  is  one 
which  especially  favors  this  use  of  the 
primitive  subject.  To  the  poets  and  ro- 
mancers of  an  earlier  generation  Nature 
was  a  benignant  friend,  dad  in  beauty 
and  goodness;  she  was  man's  best  teacher 
in  high  things.  The  moralistic  and  dec- 
orative uses  of  nature  were  chiefly  em- 
phasized. But  with  the  triumph  of  evolu- 
tionaiy  philosophy  the  shores  were  struck 
from  under  this  conception.  Parasite 
and  host  were  seen  to  be  produced  by 
the  self -same  process;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction in  nature  between  good  and  bad; 
there  was  no  mercy,  no  benevolence. 
Irresistibly  and  irrevocably  the  activities 
of  life  were  borne  forward;  types  ap- 
peared, struggled,  disappeared,  were  for- 
gotten. The  whole  process  in  its  first 
shock  upon  the  imagination  seemed  cru- 
elly impersonal.  Reverence  had  been 
attacked  in  her  veiy  temple;  it  was 
gloomily  predicted  that  the  scalpel  of 
science  would  bring  death  to  imagina- 
tion. 

Undeniably  the  old  gods  are  gone;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  we  are  as 
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jet  fully  assured  of  the  new.  Butimagin- 
atioQ  is  too  integral  a  human  function  to 
be  eradicated  by  a  change  in  philosophy. 
The  nature-worshiping  instinct  holds  its 
place  in  the  heart  against  all  comers;  only 
it  expresses  itself  in  different  forms.  One 
means,  and  perhaps  the  most  promising, 
bj  wluch.  nature  has  been  reclaimed  and 
reritaliseed  for  the  imagination  is  through 
the  recognition  of  its  genetic  relationship 
vith  all  life.  We  are  also  her  offspring. 
Our  landscape  setting,  our  social  envi- 
romnent  (the  notion  of  ''nature"  must 
be  eitended  beyond  fauna  and  flora  and 
nmJity),  has  a  vital  role  in  the  drama; 
is  DO  longer  a  mere  moral  for  it,  or  a 
pictured  curtain  let  down  behind  it  and 
removable  at  wilL  This  interplay  of  per- 
sonal and  extra-personal  forces  is  most 
appvdiensible  of  course  where  neither 
"environment "  nor  "  individual "  is  over- 
complex.  A  simple  personality  is  in  more 
dearly  perceptible  ways  the  product  of  its 
circumstanoes  —  akin  to  them  —  than 
a  highly-developed  personalify.  In  this 
to  lies,  I  think,  much  of  the  character- 
istically modem  appeal  which  the  prim- 
itive in  human  life  makes  to  the  poetic 
imagination. 

Tlie  appearance  of  three  fairly  remark- 
able novds,  each  of  which  expresses  in 
ib  special  way  this  sense  of  relationship 
between  man  and  nature,  is  the  justifi- 
catioB  for  this  —  I  fear  too  protracted  — 
jcorralization.  The  reference  is  to  The 
WMriwmd,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  The 
CaU  of  the  Blood,  by  Robert  Hichens, 
and  The  Turn  of  the  Balance^  by  Brand 
Whitlock.^  In  each  of  them  the  ^mthesis 
b  distinctivdy  of  to-day.  In  the  first  the 
extemal  force  always  playing  its  secret 
but  vital  part  in  the  drama  is  the  open 
(xrantiy  of  Dartmoor;  in  the  second  it  is 
the  sundrenched  hills,  the  happy  indo- 

*  The  Whirlwind.  By  Edsk  Phillpotts. 
Ntw  Tork :  MeClare,  PhiUipB  A  Co.     1907. 

JU  CaU  of  the  Blood.  B  j  Robxbt  High- 
na.  New  York  and  London :  Harper  and 
Brotkera.    1906. 

7%€  T\tm  of  M Balance.  By  Bbakd  Whet- 
lock.  Indianapolis :  The  Bobbe-Merrill  Com- 
pMqr.    1907. 


lence,  of  Sicily;  in  the  third,  the  organ- 
ized societyof  a  present-day  American  city. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  has  never  given  us  any- 
thing so  effectively  composed  as  the  pre- 
sent nove].  Aside  from  the  comedy  scenes 
where  a  group  of  loquacious  villagers  in- 
terminably discuss  the  construction  of  a 
water-leat  and  other  unprofitable  mat- 
ters (the  comedy  b  laborious),  the  story 
gives  one  a  sense  of  constructive  masteiy 
quite  unusual:  sure,  deliberate,  and  im- 
pressive. Dartmoor,  the  land  of  his 
heart,  has  never  been  rendered  by  Mr. 
Phillpotts  so  intimately  and  at  the  same 
time  so  robustly. 

**  Dartmoor  has  been  chosen  by  Nature 
for  a  theatre  of  worship  and  of  work  —  a 
hypaethral  temple,  wherein  she  ministers 
before  the  throne  of  the  sun,  nurtures  life, 
ripens  her  harvest,  and  buries  her  un- 
counted dead.  Each  year  springtime 
breaks  the  bud  joyfuUy  and  lifts  the  little 
lark  into  the  blue;  each  year  the  summer 
builds  and  the  autumn  ^eans;  each  year 
when  the  sun's  lamp  is  lowered,  when  the 
curtain  of  cloud  is  drawn,  sleep  and  death 
pass  by  together  along  the  winter  si- 
lences. Thus  the  punctual  rite  and  round 
are  accomplished  century  after  century, 
and  at  each  year's  end  arise  immemorial 
threnodies  of  many  waters  and  fierce 
winds.  Rivers  roar  a  requiem;  and  their 
inevitable  dirge  is  neither  joyful  nor 
mournful,  but  only  glorious.  The  singers 
abo  are  mortal;  the  wind  and  the  wave 
are  creatures,  even  as  the  perishing  heath, 
crumbling  stone,  and  falling  foliage;  they 
too  rise  and  set,  triumph  and  expire; 
they  too  are  a  part  of  the  only  miracle  of 
the  universe:  the  miracle  of  matter  made 
manifest  in  pomp  and  wonder,  in  beauty 
and  mystery,  where  Nature  rolls  her 
endless  frieze  along  the  entablature  of 
Time.*' 

Here  is  a  nature-worshiper  in  truth ; 
but  he  is  a  nature-worshiper  after  the 
newer  type.  There  is  something  of  the 
imiversal  genetrix  about  his  nature  which 
fills  the  imagination  quite  as  effectively  as 
was  ever  possible  with  the  older  con- 
ceptions. 
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The  childien  of  the  moor  —  the 
moor's  true  children  —  are  simple,  can- 
did, large-natnred  beings,  richly  endowed 
by  instinct,  yet  always  consciously  living 
in  the  presence  of  primeval  things.  Pre- 
historic cairns  link  them  backward  with 
an  undiscoverable  past,  and  the  elemen- 
tal forces  of  natm«,  so  miimpeded  and 
irresistible,  make  thought  of  death  and 
change  familiar  to  them. 

Daniel  Brendon  combines  in  his  per- 
sonality the  more  rugged  and  passionate 
aspects  of  the  moor.  Tremendous  of 
frame  and  muscle,  ardent  in  labor, 
fiercely  devoted  to  his  God  who  is  the 
Jehovah  of  Sinai,  baffled  by  any  intel- 
lectual problem,  but  swift  in  action  when 
the  issue  is  clear,  Daniel  makes,  despite 
all  the  homely  circumstances  of  his  life, 
an  almost  august  figure.  He  is  a  laborer 
on  the  farm  of  Hilaiy  Woodrow,  and 
Hilaiy  Woodrow  is  in  love  with  Daniel's 
wife,  Sarah  Jane. 

Sarah  Jane  is  devoted  to  her  husband; 
but  she  cannot  care  greatly  for  his  Grod. 
She  b  so  much  the  laughter  and  sun- 
shine of  the  moor,  with  all  its  mellow- 
ness and  various  beauty,  its  sweet  impul- 
siveness and  rich  maternity,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  in  her  life  for  a 
grim  and  exacting  deity.  Undisciplined 
by  the  ordinaiy  social  relations,  she  is 
instinctively  true  to  herself;  convention 
is  non-existent  for  her.  She  admires 
Hilaiy  because  of  his  learning,  she  likes 
him  as  a  friend  because  of  his  liberal 
and  candid  mind,  she  pities  him  be- 
cause of  his  poor  health  and  isolation. 
Though  in  the  end  she  yields  to  his 
passion,  she  is  never  in  her  heart  dis- 
loyal to  Daniel,  —  only  glad  that  she 
may  have  a  part  in  assuring  his  promo- 
tion. The  issue  is  not  presented  to  her 
chiefly  as  a  moral  issue;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  that  her  character  is  sullied 
by  her  one  act  of  faithlessness.  Years 
later  she  denies  to  Hilaiy  that  she  had  a 
sin  to  repent  of .  " Never,"  she  said.  "I 
wept  fire  for  a  week  after;  I  was  half  rav- 
ing for  joy  and  half  raving  for  miseiy  — 
mad  like.   Then  I  put  it  aU  behind  me. 


Things  stronger  than  me  —  or  you  — 
worked  that  deed." 

The  secret  was  kept  for  a  long  time. 
Daniel's  affairs  prospered.  With  Hilaiy, 
failing  strength  (Mr.  Phillpotts  tells  us) 
brought  a  ^adual  weakening  of  intel- 
lectual independence.  He  was  drawn  in- 
to the  shelter  of  formal  religion  with  its 
sure  hope  and  its  forgiveness  of  sins.  He 
longed  to  confess  his  offense  to  his  friend 
Daniel;  but  the  woman  restrained  him, 
knowing  that  her  husband's  fieiy  nature 
could  not  ending  it.  Thus  Hilary  dies  be- 
fore the  secret  is  discovered.  When  Dan- 
iel finally  learns  the  truth  the  inevitable 
thing  happens:  his  Grod  is  a  God  of  ven- 
geance— "He  who  once  drowned  every 
little  child  in  the  whole  world  .  .  .  who 
slew  Uzzah  for  steadying  his  ark;  who 
killed  seventy  thousand  innocent  men 
because  David  .numbered  the  people." 
The  biblical  penalty  for  the  sin  that  had 
been  committed  was  axiomatic  to  his 
passion-rent  intelligence. 

But  we  are  saved  that.  Sarah  Jane  was 
told  that  her  husband  had  made  the  dis- 
coveiy,  and  she  knew  what  he  would  do. 
Without  a  shadow  of  fear  or  hesitation 
she  climbed  the  moor  toward  the  cairn. 
"Like  a  dream  picture  painted  in  milk 
and  gold,  rich  with  magic  light  even  in 
the  pearly  shadows,  overflowing  with  the 
lustre  and  fervor  of  June,  Devon  spread 
before  her  feet  and  roUed  in  sunlit  leagues 
to  the  horizons  of  the  sea.  There  lacked 
no  gracious  beauty  proper  to  that  scene. 
It  rose  beyond  perfection  to  sublimity, 
lifting  her  watching  spirit  higher  than 
any  praise;  begot  the  serene  still  sadness 
that  reigns  above  all  joy."  Her  life  was 
ended  by  her  own  hand  before  the 
avenger  reached  her.  Later  Daniel  sold 
all  his  property,  burned  the  notes  of  pay- 
ment, and  entered  the  Salvation  Army. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  gives  one  the  impression 
of  constantly  growing  power;  more  than 
ever  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  literary  paysagiste.  There  is  not 
a  landscape  in  The  Whirhoind  that  seems 
external  to  the  movement  of  the  story. 
And  through  his  unremitting  intensive 
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stDcfy  of  the  Imnd  he  loves  and  its  people, 
thoe  is  a&  authenticity  about  his  work 
wfaidi  puts  its  spell  on  the  reader.  Highly 
IncaKwiH  as  is  his  material,  the  spirit  <^ 
it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  parochiality. 
Mr.  Phillpoitts's  point  of  view,  his  spir- 
itual diaoenunent,  the  human  relations 
that  lure  his  consideration,  are  almost 
iiItra>modem. 

In  the  present  stoiy  the  development 
of  the  triangular  situation,  though  fas- 
tidiously presented,  is  in  conception  ex- 
tremdy  daring.  Here  is  no  arraignment 
of  society  for  the  condemnation  it  metes 
out  to  those  who  infringe  its  code;  the 
woman  is  perfectly  ready  to  accept  all 
that;  she  takes  social  retribution  gladly? 
it  has  no  part  in  the  real  significance  to 
ha — the  ultimate  meaning  —  of  the  ez- 
pcrienoe.  No  malign  president  of  the 
hnmortals  b  stage  manager  in  the  career 
of  Sarah  Jane;  tiiere  is  no  petty  perver- 
aty  of  fate;  God  does  not  make  nettles 
grow  in  churchyards.  In  its  culminating 
otnation  the  action  moves  serenely  upon 
the  heights  of  real  tragedy*  and  leaves 
one  with  the  same  richly  complex  yet 
derated  sense  of  peace. 

As  for  Mr.  EQchens,  one  could  easily 
think  of  him  as  by  nature  a  sun-wor- 
diiper.  The  impression  made  by  The 
Ovden  of  AUak  is  no  less  vigorouisly  re- 
conv^ed  by  The  Call  of  the  Blood.  He 
ivrds  in  exotic  and  tropical  luxuriances. 
IDs  temperament  is  a  sort  of  "suspended 
hite**  upon  which  every  motion  of  the 
fragrant  and  sun-heated  breeze  strikes 
its  distinct  harmony.  His  delight  in 
thiDgB  of  sense  is  almost  riotous. 

**Th^  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  odor 
as  th^  passed  some  bufldings  where 
lemons  were  being  packed  for  shipping. 
TUb  smell  seemed  to  Maurice  to  be  the 
voy  bteath  of  the  island.  He  drank  it  in 
eageriy.  Lemons,  lemons,  and  the  sun! 
Oranges,  lemons,  yellow  flowers  under 
the  lemons,  and  the  sun!  Always  yeUow, 
pale  ydlow,  gold-yellow,  red-gold  yellow, 
•nd  white,  and  silver  white,  the  white  of 
loads,  the  silver  white  of  dusty  olive 
kaves,  and  green,  the  dark  lustrous  pol- 
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ished  green  of  orange  leaves,  and  purple 
and  blue,  the  purple  of  sea,  the  blue  of 
sky." 

But  tl^jg  is  something  more  t^i^Ti  a  bom- 
bardment of  sensations:  it  is  the  heady 
atmosphere  in  which  Maurice,  the  lov- 
able, high-spirited,  eager  young  hero  of 
the  stoiy,  finally  loses  control  of  himself 
and  yields  to  the  temptation  he  has  been 
irresolutely  staving  ofiF. 

The  stoiy  in  brief  is  this:  Maurice 
Delarey  and  his  wife,  Hermione,  have 
come  to  Sicily  from  London  for  their 
honeymoon.  Mental  alertness  and  beauty 
of  spirit  are  the  qualities  Maurice  rev- 
erences in  his  wife;  while  Hermione,  con- 
scious as  she  has  always  been  of  her  own 
lack  of  physical  chann,  seems  to  have 
found  in  this  adorable  and  lithe-limbed 
youth  —  in  whose  veins  runs  a  trace  of 
southern  blood  —  the  outward  comple- 
ment of  her  personality.  Sicily  she  had 
herself  always  loved;  but  its  effect  upon 
her  husband  was  a  revelation  to  her.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  then  first  come  to  his 
own.  She  was  gazing  in  rapture  upon 
that  "mask  of  spring;  but  he  had  in- 
stinctively taken  his  place  in  it.  .  .  .  She 
had  traveled  out  to  be  in  Sicily;  but  he, 
without  knowing  it,  had  traveled  out  to 
be  Sicily." 

Hermione  is  called  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  attend  her  lifelong  friend  and 
comrade,  Artois,  in  a  dangerous  Ulness; 
and  Maurice  is  left  alone  among  the 
friendly  and  admiring  peasants,  to  whose 
impulsive  nature  his  own  is  so  danger- 
ously aldn.  The  very  day  of  Hermione's 
return  is  the  day  that  Maurice  yields  to 
the  call  of  the  blood.  But  she  never 
learns  that.  Maurice  meets  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  Maddelina^s  father;  but 
Hennione  is  led  to  believe  that  his  death 
was  accidentaL  "  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she 
says  to  Artois,  "I  want  you  to  know,  how 
perfect  he  always  was  to  me.  ...  He 
loved  life  and  the  sun  —  oh,  how  he 
loved  them!  ...  He  was  the  deathless 
boy.  .  .  .  He  was  like  my  youth  and  my 
youth  has  gone  with  him." 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  wish 
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that  Mr.  Hichens  had  shown  a  little  more 
boldness  in  his  conclusion*  That  Her- 
mione  should  be  kept  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  is»  one  would  saj,  a  question- 
able mercy » especially  since  her  ignorance 
might  be  at  almost  any  moment  shat- 
tered,— a  mere  scrap  of  paper  or  a  chance 
word  could  do  it.  Such  sheltering  may  be 
a  necessity  to  weakness;  but  Hennione  is 
a  woman  of  unconmion  spiritual  calibre. 
She  sees  things  in  their  just  relations.  If 
Maurice  was  the  deathless  boy,  his  faults 
were  faults  of  boyhood,  and,  so  con- 
sidered, were  fitter  to  arouse  tenderness 
and  pity  than  bitterness.  The  author 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in  the  great 
scheme  of  things  the  underlying  reason 
for  those  powerful  appetites  "which  are 
not  without  their  gloiy,  but  which  wreck 
so  many  human  lives,"  may  be  found  in 
the  "sacredness  of  pity."  Surely  the 
truth,  if  the  truth  can  be  borne,  keeps  its 
immemorial  right  of  making  free.  The 
fact,  however,  that  such  a  question  as 
this  should  insist  upon  statement,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  admirable  reality  with 
which  the  author  has  endowed  his  char- 
acters. 

Mr.  Hichens  writes  out  of  his  abun- 
dance, and  in  the  result  there  is  great  un- 
evenness.  When  the  emotional  impulse 
is  lacking,  his  ideas  become  singularly 
dull  and  his  manner  quite  without  dis- 
tinction. But  at  the  first  sting  of  sensa- 
tion, the  style  leaps  into  vitality;  and  if 
always  deficient  in  a  certain  finality  of 
touch,  it  continually  delights  with  its  re- 
siliency and  exuberance. 

The  impression  I  find  persisting  most 
distinctly  a  month  after  a  perusal  of  Ths 
Turn  of  the  Balance  —  and  a  re-reading 
only  confirms  it  —  is  of  the  fullness  with 
which  Mr.  Whitlock  envisages  the  life  of 
a  modem  metropolis.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  in  American  or  British  fiction, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Frank 
Norris's  The  Pit,  the  city  has  been  so 
keenly  realized  as  an  organism  —  an 
organism  at  war  with  itself,  wasteful  of 
energy,  reckless  of  the  individual  life,  yet 
somehow,  through  endless  processes  of 


readjustment,  working  toward  an  inte- 
gration of  its  multifarious  functions. 

Not  that  Mr.  Whitlock  gives  us  all 
aspects  of  the  city's  life  with  equal  verac- 
ity. He  is  too  much  a  special  pleader  £<»> 
that.  So  intense  is  his  sympathy  {<a 
those  who  unjustly  suffer  that  it  has 
aroused  in  him  an  almost  perverse  indig- 
nation against  all  the  traditional  machin- 
ery of  society.  Against  the  ComnoKm 
Law,  hoaiy  and  anachronistic,  the  con- 
servator of  barbarity,  he  directs  his  most 
fieiy  attack.  Institutional  justice  and 
philanthropy  are  bitteriy  arraigned.  His 
hospital  nurses  are  obsequious  to  wealth 
and  station,  neglectful  of  poverty;  his 
charity  organizations  are  mercenary  and 
professional;  society  is  utterly  trivial 
(and  more  than  insipid,  too,  if  his  speci- 
mens of  drawing-room  dialogue  are  to  be 
accepted);  the  church  is  pharisaical;  ser- 
vants of  the  commonwealth  are  brutal- 
ized by  the  business  of  injustice;  judges, 
jurymen  —  but  why  prolong  the  tale  ? 
Such  distortion  would  be  fatal  were  it  not 
for  the  burning  human  sympathy  and  fine 
idealism  which  are  its  reverse  aspect.  To 
have  perceived  out  of  a  passionate  sense 
of  brotherhood  all  the  steps  of  the  slow, 
inveterate  destruction  of  character  under 
the  "normal "  working  of  the  machinery 
of  society,  may  certaiidy  excuse  a  certain 
intolerance  of  those  forces  that  seem  ac- 
quiescent in  the  hideous  procedure. 

It  is  Archie  Koemer  in  whom  we  are 
chiefly  interested.  After  three  years  of 
service  in  the  Philippines,  whero  army 
life  has  given  him  a  distaste  for  hard 
work,  he  has  returned  home  with  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  good  fellow  and  a 
clever  marksman.  Always  delaying  the 
unwelcome  day  when  he  must  settle 
down  to  a  steady  job,  he  becomes  im- 
plicated in  some  petty  lawbrealdng  frdic, 
and  is  "sent  up"  for  fifty  days.  This  set- 
tles his  future.  No  doors  of  self-respect- 
ing employment  are  any  longer  open  to 
him;  policemen  eye  him  suspicion^;  old 
friends  of  the  better  class  have  dropped 
him.  But  he  is  welcomed  into  the  free- 
masonry of  another  social  level,   and 
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eve&toaUj*  throu^  irrevocable  stages, 
bfcomfs  a  pfolessional  jeggmasL  For  a 
nmrder  he  did  not  commit,  society  takes, 
its  final  revenge  on  Archie.  The  same 
sodetj  baa  in  the  meantime  driven  his 
nsler  Gnsta  to  ruin,  and  through  the  eter- 
nal ddajs  of  a  damage  suit  wrecked  the 
yfe  of  his  old  German  father  and  mother. 
There  ia  much  in  this  stoiy  which  is 
woftl^  of  the  author  of  VAaaommoir, 
Thoe  is  the  same  astonishing  knowledge 
of  the  obscurer  life  of  a  great  city,  the 
nine  faculty  of  seeing  relations, — every- 
tldng  strangdy  bound  up  with  every- 
thing,— and  the  same  poetic  apprehen- 
son  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  possessed  of 
its  miUicm  voices,  teeming  with  beauty 
and  u^iness,  love  and  tears  and  hatred. 
BIr.  Whitlock  has  a  vigorous  pictorial 
MOie.  He  knows  not  only  how  to  throw 
strong  oolorB  efFectivdy  upon  a  tremen- 
dous canvas,  but  also  how  to  add  detail 
to  detafl  vrith  deliberate  and  painstaking 
•ocuraqr,  into  a  cumulative  whole  that 
deeplj  stiis  the  imagination.  Something 
in  2Ua's  later  manner  is  his  use  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  characters  to  express  his 
ofwn  intellectual  "reaction"  upon  this 
baffing  phenomenon;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  shows  quite  as  serious  an 
inability  to  give  actuality  to  them.  This 
is  of  coufse  the  familiar  faflure  of  natural- 
isn,  whatever  the  explanation  of  it  may 
be.  It  is  the  broader  moulding  forces  — 
tlie  drift  and  measure  of  the  whole  — 
that  Mr.  Whitlock  senses  most  clearly; 
and  grim  as  his  story  is,  it  must  claim 
attention  both  for  its  passionate  devotion 
to  an  ideal  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  for 
its  profound  recognition  of  the  organic 
and  indestructible  unity  of  human  life. 

Whether  or  not  in  her  most  recently 
paUished  novelette  Mrs.  Wharton  gives 
a  just  evaluation  to  the  ideals  of  an- 
other race,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
of  the  story's  literary  merits.^  Madame 
dt  Treymes  is  marvelous^  well  executed. 
At  a  time  when  American  fiction  seems 
moie  and  more  generally  to  be  pro- 
duced according  to  correspondence-school 


standards,  it  is  an  especial  delight  to  con- 
template the  work  of  a  master-craftsman, 
one  who  retains  the  older  pride  in  the 
temper  and  delicM^  of  tools  and  to  whom 
marketability  b  no  test  of  excellence. 
Workmanship  means  so  much  after  all. 
The  acquisition  of  it  is  not  to  be  whiffed 
up,  like  trench-water  by  a  locomotive 
under  full  headway.  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
put  herself  through  a  long  and  ardent  ap- 
prenticeship, and  her  masters  have  been 
of  the  best,  each  in  his  sort 

It  surely  is  not  going  too  far  to  discover, 
in  the  present  instance,  an  acknowledged 
indebtedness  to  the  one  from  whom  she 
has  p^haps  learned  most  What  Mr. 
Henry  James  has  done  more  amply, 
with  his  careful  distribution  of  light  and 
his  strange  penumbral  iridescences,  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  successful^  attempted  on  a 
restricted  surface  and  through  the  more 
refractory  medium  of  dry  point.  What  we 
lose  in  repleteness  and  nuance  we  gain  in 
focus,  brilliancy,  and  definition,  lliere  is 
not  a  negligible  sentence  in  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's stoiy.  With  an  ease  which  is  the 
perfection  of  conscious  art,  with  the  con- 
ciseness of  an  Ibsen  first  act,  the  situa- 
tion with  all  its  essential  antecedents  is 
brought  before  us;  and  once  established 
in  its  sharply-demarcated  milieu,  the 
story  proceeds  directly,  neither  dawdling 
nor  hurrying,  to  its  striking  conclusion. 
The  criticism  of  the  intimate  standards  of 
another  people  is  a  bold  undertaking. 
The  Americans  in  Madame  de  Treymee 
we  recognize  as  in  their  various  ways  re- 
presentative, and — espedalty  after  Lily 
Bart's  irresolute  lover  —  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  for  hero  a  man  whom  we  may 
look  upon  as  at  once  typical  and  worthy 
of  respect  Americans  of  this  type,  as  a 
Frendi  critic  recently  asserted,  ''chival- 
rous in  their  relations  with  all  women, 
fraternally  devoted  in  circumstances 
where  other  men  would  be  merely  gal- 
lant ...  do  exist:  th^  even  make  up  the 
majority;"  and  we  like  to  meet  them. 

^  Madame  de  Trejftnes.  By  Edith  Whab- 
TOK.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner't  Sons. 
1907. 
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The  accuracy  of  portraiture  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  us  in  the  case  of  Madame  de 
Trqnnes  herself,  whose  infinite  variety, 
subterfuge,  coquettishness,  and  pathos, 
an  part  <A  a  preordained  scheme,  and  in 
the  final  and^is  possessed  of  a  certain 
dignity,  are  nianifestly  an  effort  at  inter- 
pretation from  an  alien  point  of  view. 
Though  one's  instinctive  feeling  is  that 
Mrs.  Wharton  must  have  done  it  right, 
French  comment  indicates  that  there  is  at 
least  plenty  of  room  for  question.  Ma- 
dame de  TieyTnes  seems  actual  enough; 
in  the  Faubourg  that  the  author  con- 
structs for  us  she  surely  lives  in  flesh 
and  blood;  but  Mrs.  Wharton  has  a  way 
of  sharpening  the  boundaries  of  her  ac- 
tion until  the  break  between  it  and  the 
unconsidered  world  outside  is  as  sudden 
as  between  the  edge  of  a  chess-board  and 
the  table  it  lies  on.  One  feels  quite  cer- 
tain that,  once  the  parts  had  been  as- 
signed, the  game  would  have  been  played 
by  the  same  moves  and  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  we  find  in  this  stoiy. 

In  Miss  Wilkinson's  novel.  The  Silent 
DooTy^  one  recognizes  the  promise  rather 
than  the  achievement.  The  stoiy  taken  as 
a  whole  is  unimpressive.  The  plot  is 
mildly  preposterous,  and  none  of  the 
characters,  not  even  little  Rue  herself  ^ 
seems  ever  quite  detachable  from  the 
printed  page.  But  the  details  of  Miss 
Wilkinson's  work  are  a  constant  delight. 
You  keep  remarking  the  graceful  sen- 
tence, the  shrewd  or  naive  or  spiritually- 
dtscemed  observation,  the  single  word 
that  gives  a  sudden  poetic  outlook.  If 
the  style  often  strikes  one  as  a  little  over- 
conscious,  it  at  least  avoids  smartness; 
indeed  its  consciousness  is  no  more  than 
the  result  of  an  unremitting  endeavor  to 
say  the  thing  in  the  best  way.  Biiss  Wil- 
kinson is  eager  to  perfect  herself  in  her 
tools.  She  has  a  faculty  of  seeing  things 
at  first  hand, — a  sign  of  the  poet  in  her: 
you  remember  her  Jerusalem  River  and 
the  countiy  throu^  which  it  meanders; 

1  The  Silent  Doer,  By  Fu>bbkob  Wnjcm- 
SON.    New  York:  MoClure,  Phillipt  A  Co. 

1907. 


you  remember  the  theatrical  emf^oy- 
ment  agency ;  the  snapshots  of  New  York 
«"L"  trains,  of  Broadway,  and  of  the 
old  house  in  Greenwich  Village  with  its 
**  purple-hung  wistaria  vine  and  the  stcme 
steps  worn  in  grooves  by  generatioDs  of 
visiting  feet" 

Little  Rue  Penrith,  the  heroine  of  The 
Silent  Door,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  ''tem- 
peramental "  child,  because  in  spite  of  all 
the  untoward  fruits  of  her  imagination, 
she  has  a  counterbalancing  abundance  of 
plain  childishness.  Yet  Miss  Willdnson 
trims  her  sails  dose  enough  to  those  riaky 
shoab  to  make  one  hope  that  she  will 
not  venture  any  closer — at  least  for  the 
present  The  temptation  might  naturally 
be  strong,  for  she  deariy  b  interested  in 
the  special  problems  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  highly  sensitized  and  sdf-conadous 
individuaL  There  is  a  time,  I  imagine, 
in  the  development  of  eveiy  artist,  what- 
ever his  piedium,  when  he  is  especially 
alive  to  these  problems;  and  the  fact  that 
he  must  meet  them  so  constantly  him- 
self may  lead  him  to  believe  that  they 
have  an  equal  interest  and  significance 
for  the  world  at  large.  But  whether  for 
better  or  worse,  the  world  at  large  is  in- 
corrigibly normal:  it  does  not  bother  it- 
self greatly  with  "temperament;"  and 
frankly  there  is  no  veiy  effective  reason 
why  it  should.  The  widely  significant 
conflicts  of  life  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  An  authoritative  and 
unpartisan  study  of  temperament  must  of 
course  claim  attention  always;  the  trouUe 
is  that  in  most  cases  studies  of  tempera- 
ment are  undertaken  by  the  very  persona 
least  fitted  for  them  —  by  those  who 
lack  perspective  through  the  fact  oi  their 
being  themselves  so  deepty  submerged; 
and  this  often  gives  to  their  work  the 
guise  of  special  pleading  or  helpless  [no- 
test.  Such  illiberality  tries  one's  patioioe. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  be  greatly 
drawn  to  Mrs.  Wilkins  Freeman's  latest 
novfl  By  the  Light  of  the  SouL^  lit 


<  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul,  By  Mabt  E. 
Wnjcnrs  Fbxxman.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don :    Harper  and  Brothers.    1907. 
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to  me  to  exemplify  all  that  the  tempera- 
mental novel  should  not  be.  One  stands 
almost  dased  fay  so  giatuitouslj  painful  a 
plot:  the  futility  of  it,  its  bairamess  of 
spiritual  meaningB.  To  be  sure,  eveiy- 
tlung  mi^it  really  have  happened  that 
way;  each  of  the  crucial  incidents  is  very 
cucfuUy  protected.  Maria  Edgham,  hy- 
perKsthetic,  self-conscious,  forced  by  cir- 
comstanoes  to  be  at  odds  with  the  world 
in  which  she  lived  and  in  which  her  girl- 
hood was  just  beginning  to  blossom, 
mi^  have  been  suddenly  bound  in  a 
secret  and  merely  nominal  marriage  with 
a  boy  under  twenty,  through  the  clumsy 
misuiiderstanding  of  a  city  parson;  and 
if  ibe  had  been,  no  doubt  her  life  would 
have  been  shipwrecked  much  in  the  way 
Mrs.  Freeman  describes;  yes,  and  the 
okimate  solution  of  it  might  have  been 
Maria's  deliberate  disappearance  from 
the  scene  under  cover  of  pretended  sui- 
cide, so  that  her  younger  sister  mi^t 
many  the  liberated  husband;  but  this 
seems  a  needlessly  perverse  and  unin- 
slnictife  ooinplication.  Suppose  —  and 
suppose  —  and  suppose  —  what  would 
have  h^^wned  then  ?  The  conditions  are 
too  fantastic  to  have  any  important  bear- 
ings, despite  the  autlM>r's  endeavor  to 
make  the  situation  illuminate  the  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice.  It  is  useless  to  speak  in 
tlds  GQaonecticm  of  Mrs.  Freeman's  gifts, 
—of  the  direct  and  uncompromising  way 
in  which  she  presents  her  characters,  of 
her  impatience  with  mediocrity,  of  the 
stmging  satire  which  she  occasionally  uses 
so  cffectivdy, — the  pity  is  that  she  should 
not  have  put  her  abihty  to  a  more  profit- 
able employment 

A  stwfy  of  temperament  which,  if  lack- 
ing in  a  certain  full-bodied  realism  of 
treatment,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
coneeived  in  a  humane  and  winsome 
spirit  is  FeHdty^^  by  Clara  £.  Lau^ilin. 
The  sub-title,  "The  Making  of  a  Come- 
dienne,"  and  the  dedication  "To  lonely 
folk,  on  the  heists  or  otherwheres,"  in- 
dicate the  atmosphere  in  which  the  stoiy 

1  Feiieity.  By  Clara  £.  Lauohuk.  New 
ToKk:  CharlM  Seribner^s  Sons.    1907. 


has  its  being.  It  follows  the  steps  of  Fe- 
licity's development  from  the  days  when, 
still  a  small  girl,  she  played  the  leading 
r61e  in  a  home-made  version  of  Maiy, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  bamloft,  to  the  time 
when  she  stood  at  the  head  of  her  profes- 
sion, surrounded  by  every  luxury,  talked 
of,  courted,  and  envied*  Yet  always  she 
must  cany  with  her,  under  cover  of  a  gay 
exterior,  the  unsatisfied  longings  of  gen- 
ius; she  must  suffer  the  loneliness  of  pub- 
licity, the  fear  of  successes  that  pass,  and 
the  irreconcQable  dualism  of  a  personality 
in  which  the  actress  is  always  present  to 
observe  the  woman,  even  in  moments  of 
the  most  sacred  grief.  The  character  of 
Felicity  is  very  charmin^y  conceived; 
one  would  have  liked  to  see  her  act  "She 
makes  you  feel "  (said  a  woman  coming 
out  of  the  theatre)  "as  if  she  had  .  .  . 
showed  yourself  to  you, — yourself  and 
herself  and  the  fat  woman  beside  you  in 
the  purple  waist,  and  the  thin  giri  in 
front  with  the  plain  face  and  the  passion- 
ate eyes,  and  —  all  human  nature;  so  you 
never  can  look  at  any  of  it  again  and  see 
it  single,  in  its  meanness  or  its  might,  but 
always  see  it  double,  in  its  weakness  and 
its  strength."  The  story  is  told  with  an 
iinftagiiming  fluency  and  simplicity,  and 
it  leaves  you  with  the  pleasant  feeling 
that  the  worid  is  full  of  gentle  and  brave 
people;  that  suffering  is  accounted  for  by 
the  sweetening  of  character  under  its 
ministiy;  and  that  love  will  not  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  if  one's  heart  is  ready  to 
receive  it  No  one  would  think  of  calling 
Fdicity  an  important  novel;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  books  for  which  a  welcome  is 
always  sure  because  th^  make  people 
feel  happy.  Such  books  rarely  call  for 
extensive  conunent  Once  their  special 
purpose  has  been  accomplished,  "ther  is 
namore  to  seye." 

The  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca?  by 
Kate  Dou^as  Wiggin,  is  eminently  to 
be  listed  in  this  pleasant  class.  You  do 
not  concern  yourself  to  inquire  whether 

'  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.  By  Katb 
Douglas  Wigoin.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Companj.    1907. 
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Rebecca  is  not  just  the  least  bit  too  nice 
to  be  true;  whether  she  would  really  have 
written  that  wonderful  Thought-Book 
with  all  its  delicious  absurdities.  The 
stories  are  brimming  with  mirth  and 
kindty  sentiment;  and  to  find  fault  with 
them  for  not  being  what  th^  do  not 
pretend  to  be  were  more  than  ungrate- 
ful 

In  something  the  same  spirit  —  surely 
not  to  carp  at  its  rather  too  conspicuous 
defects  —  one  should  approach  O.  Hen- 
iy*s  new  volume  of  stories.  The  Trimmed 
lAiimp}  O.  Heniy  seems  to  possess  the 
happy  gift  of  picking  up  gold  pieces 
frcon  the  asphalt  pavement.  If  occasion- 
ally his  finds  turn  out  to  be  tobacco-tags 
instead,  you  easily  forgive  him,  it 's  so 
dearty  a  part  of  the  jubilant  and  irre- 
sponsible game  he  is  playing.  It  is  the 
unpremeditated  element  that  lends  half 
the  characteristic  charm  to  O.  Heniy's 
writing.  His  faculty  of  vernacular  observ- 
ation rarely  fails  him.  ''Eight  months," 
he  tells  us,  ''went  by  as  smoothly  and 
surely  as  though  th^  had  'elapsed'  on 
a  theatre  program."  To  Haggles,  the 
tramp  who  was  a  poet,  other  cities  had 
yielded  their  secrets  as  quickly  as  countiy 
maidens,  "but  here  was  one  [New  York] 
as  cold,  glittering,  serene,  impossible,  as 
a  f ouiNcarat  diamond  in  a  window  to 
a  lover  outside,  fingering  damply  in 
his  pocket  his  ribbon-counter  salary." 
O.  Heniy's  stories  are  as  disorderly  as 
the  streets  of  the  city  he  loves  so  well. 
This  newer  collection  shows  not  the  least 
growth  in  the  quality  of  his  perceptions 
(always  shrewd,  but  never  deep),  nor 
any  hoped-for  attention  to  good  work- 
manship. Having  learned  a  trick  or  two 
of  construction, —  the  three-line  surprise 
ending,  for  example,  —  he  seems  quite 
satisfied  to  go  no  further.  Yet  there  is 
something  irresistible  about  the  stories, 
with  all  their  crimes  upon  them;  they  are 
so  buc^ant  and  careless,  so  genial  in 
their  commentary,  and  so  pleasantly  col- 
ored by  a  sentiment  which,  if  as  sophisti- 

^  TUTrimmtd Law^    BjO.Hbkrt.    Kew 
York :  MoCluro,  PhiUipt  «fe  Co.     1907. 


cated  as  Broadway  itself,  is  still  perfectly 
spontaneous  and  sincere. 

Miss  Edith  Rickert's  novel.  The  Oolden 
Hawk^  coming  as  it  does  after  the  rather 
blas^  trivialities  of  FoUydJiA  the  grimness 
of  The  Reaper t  proves  at  least  an  unusual 
versatility  in  the  author.  It  is  a  meny 
open-air  romance  of  Provence  —  the 
sort  of  thing  that  could  be  essity  turned 
into  operetta.  Trillon,  who  calls  himself 
the  Golden  Hawk,  because  (though  his 
grandmother  keeps  a  sausage  shop  in 
Avignon)  he  wiU  entertain  no  baser  am- 
bition himself  than  to  fly  straight  into  the 
sun  —  Trillon  would  wed  Madeloun, 
whose  harsh,  intractable,  and  avaricious 
mother  is  patronne  of  the  inn  at  Castdar, 
near  the  famous  ruin.  Trillon's  pasdon 
is  of  the  kind  that  alternately  blazes  and 
grows  cool :  he  is  a  reckless,  arrogant,  gsy- 
hearted,  fascinating  ne'er-do-well,  ready 
to  cut  the  gilt  buttons  from  his  new  coat 
to  pay  his  lodging,  and  then  to  go  ringing 
on  his  way,  certain  that  his  luck  wiU  not 
play  him  false.  Madeloun  has  her  ad- 
ventures, too,  as  she  waits  behind,  faith- 
ful —  that  is,  faithful  within  reason,  for 
you  cannot  risk  everything  on  a  vagrant's 
promise  —  to  her  absent  sweetheart. 
And  there  are  persecutions  f fr  her,  and 
lovers'  jealousies,  and  paddngs-off  to  a 
convent,  and  moonlight  wooings;  and  in 
the  end  Trillon  carries  her  away  in  tri- 
umph, baUnrbalant  on  his  long-eared 
steed  —  "away  from  that  grim  ruin  on 
the  height,  biiilt  by  men  who  achieved 
their  purpose  a  thousand  years  ago,  out 
into  Ihe  worid  that  is  a-making  to-day. 
And  eveiywhere  they  wiU  have  sunshine 
and  love  and  hope;  and  what  more  do 
men  need?"  Facility, cleverness,  and  a 
certain  literaiy  bravura  are  scarcely 
defects  in  a  creation  of  this  type;  and 
whether  or  not  Miss  Rickert  has  given  us 
a  picture  of  the  real  Provence,  she  has  in- 
troduced us  to  a  land  where  we  are  well- 
content  to  sing  and  sigh  and  sit  i'  the  sun 
—  never  forgetting  that  one  is  **  playing 

3  The  Golden  Hawk.  B  j  Edith  Rickert. 
New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Com- 
pany.   1907. 
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the  oomecfy/'  rather  than  having  a  part  the   lincohi   of  the   times   that  tried 

in  the  dull  business  of  actual  life.  men's  souls.  There  is  an  appearance  of 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  review  artless  spontaneity  in  the  stoiy,  which 
without  a  reference  to  a  little  stoiy  by  will  not  be  dissipated  until,  considering  it 
Miss  Tarbdl  which  has  recently  been  retrospectively,  one  discovers  how  ade- 
brou^  out  in  book  form:  He  Knew  quate  and  wdl-rounded  is  the  impression 
Lmeoin.^ — '"Didlknowlincoln?  Well,  it  has  conv^ed  of  that  greatest,  most 
I  should  say.  See  that  chair  there  ?  human  figure  in  our  histoiy.  It  is  a  rev- 
Take  it,  set  down.  That 's  right; "  and  erent  and  at  the  same  time  a  singularly 
the  speaker,  who,  one  learns,  is  an  old  idiomatic  piece  of  portraiture,  more  au- 
Spraigfield  pharmacist,  launches  forth  thentic  somehow  in  its  quality  than  any 
upon  a  rambling  and  anecdotal  account  merely  first-hand  likeness  of  similar  pro- 
of his  acquaintance  with  the  Lincoln  portions  could  have  been;  and  it  is  sure 
of  the  earlier  provincial  days  and  with  to  take  its  place  among  the  permanent 

»  He  Knew  Lincoln,    By  Ida  M.  Tabbbix.  and  valued  tributes  to  the  memory  of  its 

9fw  York :  MeClare,  Phillipt  A  Go.    1907.  hero. 


THE  BOOK-WORMS 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

Ho,  thou,  through  the  dim  folio  fondly  mining, 

We  near  the  end. 
A  moment  in  thy  sleeping  and  thy  dining 

Arrest  thee,  friend! 

Only  a  little  way  art  thou  behind  me. 

But  in  my  place 
The  world  has  grown  so  thin  that  now  I  find  me 

Close  upon  space. 

Is  it  some  larger  leaf  than  we  have  burrowed. 

In  tinct  and  pale 
And  blazon  of  the  title-page  we  furrowed 

With  sinuous  trail? 

Is  it  the  answer  to  some  wild  of  dreaming 

Before  me  there? 
Some  aiiy  lift,  some  hint  of  boundless  gleaming, 

Which  way  I  fare? 

Life!    And,  beyond,  outlook  of  glorious  weather, — 

Wide  wanderings! 
Ho,  friend,  bestir  thee  in  thy  fragrant  leather! 

I  feel  my  wings! 
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THE  CONTRIBUTORS'   CLUB 


HID   TREASURE 

I  Huar  begin  by  saying  how  much  I 
enjoyed  the  Club  paper  on  "Rag-bags." 
Though  ours  has  long  dwindled  to  the 
usual  modem  size,  I  want  to  teU  you  of 
certain  substitutes  which,  after  long  ser- 
vice, are  just  beginning  now  to  fail  me. 
They  are  the  Cuddy,  the  "Office,"  and 
the  Closet  under  the  Stairs. 

First  the  Cuddy! 

It  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
of  which  it  has  long  formed  the  grand 
general  lumber-room.  It  is  low  but  not 
dark,  for  there  are  windows  at  its  two 
ends.  They  afforded  just  light  enough  to 
read  l^,  when  in  my  childhood  I  used  to 
go  there  to  pore  over  certain  novels  of 
Mrs.  Southworth  contained  in  a  stack  of 
old  stoiy-papers  there  slightingly  thrust 
away.  Beneath  that  sloping  ceiling,  by 
one  of  those  tiny  windows,  how  often  did 
I  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  the  Lost  Heir- 
ess !  With  what  rapt  attention  did  I  f oUow 
the  fortunes  of  Miriam  the  Avenger  as 
she  fuimied  her  "Fatal  Vow!"  But  this 
was  a  pleasure  that  soon  gave  place  to 
others  more  lasting.  The  Cuddy  was 
fiUed  not  so  much  with  literaiy  rubbish  as 
with  the  stores  of  the  usual  lumber-room. 
There  were  the  cast-off  toys  of  my  elder 
brothers;  there  pieces  of  furniture  broken 
or  out  of  use;  there  various  household  ar- 
ticles found  all  at  once  behind  the  times. 
It  was  just  after  the  War,  Our  War.  Grone 
were  the  old  aunts  and  manmiies  who 
had  used  the  big  wheel,  the  ciit-reel,  the 
winding-blade.  Here  in  the  Cuddy  were 
all  three,  amid  broken  andirons,  disused 
fenders,  and  the  like.  It  was  said  by  some 
that  open  fire-places  were  going  the  way 
of  homespun  cloth.  Though  this  did  not 
re,  in  our  case  at  least,  quite  true,  the 
accumulation  wa^  there.  It  has 
been  there  mon*  or  less  —  till 
.  Nothing  else  about  the  home 


place  has  ever  given  me  such  a  sense  of 
reserved  force  as  this  Cuddy.  Though 
(as  I  have  known)  it  has  not  contained 
aU  the  luxuries,  I  have  long  felt  as  if  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  there,  and  at  a 
pinch  would  not  fail  one.  Did  one  want 
a  towel-rack?  There  was  the  cut-red. 
With  the  help  of  white  paint,  behold  it! 
transf onned  in  hue  and  beautiful  not  in 
shape  alone !  Did  one  need  a  new  fender  ? 
Lo!  an  old  one  which,  being  cut  down  by 
the  cross-roads  blacksmith  and  polished, 
is  also  a  thing  of  beauty!  When,  two  years 
ago,  we  were  discussing  (of  course,  quite 
seriously)  making  a  party  for  the  Coro- 
nation, someone  suggested  crowns  as  a 
necessaiy  equipment.  We  are  aU  heirs  to 
titles  here.  Th^  must  be  crowns  —  and 
"parcel-gilt."  The  question  was  raised, 
where  to  get  them.  I  said,  '"O  doubters 
and  scoffers!  do  you  think  they  could 
not  be  found  either  in  the  Cuddy,  the 
Office,  or  the  Closet  under  the  Stairs ?" 
Though  we  did  not  (as  happened)  go,  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  for  want  of  faith  in 
those  crowns. 

Now  to  describe  the  Office.  The  one  of 
which  I  write  was  once  a  veritable  coun- 
try doctor's  office.  When  I  was  a  child 
its  shelves  were  filled  with  medicine  jars 
and  bottles.  There  were  box-bookcases 
of  big  books,  and  a  terrifying  collection  of 
bones  —  skulls  and  cross-bones  —  with 
which  our  big  brother,  then  stucfying 
medicine  under  our  grandfather,  used 
to  scare  and  yet  fascinate  us.  Now  for 
years  this  too  has  been  a  sort  of  1«mK— - 
room.  Books,  bottles,  and  bones  have 
disappeared.  It  is  used  in  summer  for  a 
servant's  sleeping-room.  A  certain  de- 
generate member  of  the  family  has  long 
wanted  to  keep  a  Miss-Hepzibah-Pyn- 
cheon-store  there.  But  its  shelves,  its  cup- 
boards, have  till  lately  been  still  capable  of 
yielding  rewards  to  the  explorer.  Was  it 
not  there  we  found  the  Civil  War  relics, 
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the  Ineastplate,  tlie  bayonets,  now  so 
prised  ?  Was  it  not  tliere  we  found  the 
bunch  of  old  brass  k^s  that  we  came 
near  trading  off  for  a  door-knocker,  and 
that  now  adonis  our  parlor?  When  peo- 
ple have  talked  of  relics  of  any  sort,  has 
not  the  possession  of  the  Office —  not  to 
mentian  the  Cud<fy  —  given  me  a  feel- 
ing as  of  endless  resources  to  draw  on  ? 
How  sad  to  think  —  But  never  mind  just 
new! 

And  now,  last  but  not  least,  the  Closet! 
The  Little  Dark  Closet  under  the  stain! 
Hiank  Heaven,  that  still  holds  its  own  to 
some  extent!  I  can  go  there,  chiefly  for 
old  magazines  or  other  treasures  of  like 
sort  (for  this  is  a  book-closet),  without 
jet  fearmg  that  it  will  quite  fail  me.  But 
how  long  wiU  this  last?  The  ay  of ''Pass 
'ttoskV*  grows  daily  louder  and  more  inex- 
orable. How  long  will  it  spare  this  last 
dierished  hoard  ?  A  Virginia  conscience 
is  capaUe,  when  under  strong  pressure, 
of  being  almost  as  bad  as  a  New  England 
one.  Have  I  not  lately  gone  to  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  Closet  and  raked  forth  one 
of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  my 
youth?  They  were  given  to  me,  those 
numbers  of  Senbner*s  with  purple  covers, 
to  keep!  In  those  days  people  did  such 
things.  We  did  n't  Imow  it  was  wrong. 
We  even  kept  things  for  tbe  sake  of  people 
who  gave  them.  Well,  to  go  back  to  that 
batch  <^  old  ScHbner^sI  Oh,  with  what 
delig^  were  they  first  read  —  Old  Ore- 
oU  Day9^  The  Orandimmes,  Lauuianal 
With  what  memories,  what  almost  tears, 
I  hang  over  them  now!  They  are  worn, 
th^  are  dirty  —  but  oh!  why  —  why, 
just  because  I  have  had  a  box  of  new 
ones  given  me,  must  I  "pass  these  on*' ? 
Can't  I  keep  them  —  can't  I  keep  the 
Qoset  as  it  is  a  while  longer  ?  Long  years 
of  ''doing  up  "  things,  of  wearing  out  and 
giving  away,  have  stripped  the  Cuddy 
ahnost  bare.  Only  one  four-poster  there 
is  left  to  give  a  sense  of  antiquarian  re- 
sources. (N.  B.  I  have  secret  doubts  now 
aboQt  those  crowns,  though  a  pile  of  old 
irons  in  one  coiner  still  may  hold  some- 
thing.) 


Though  the  Office  still  holds  two  or 
three  things  worth  doing  up,  that  too  will 
soon  be  bare.  There  is  now  talk  of  doing 
even  it  up,  converting  it  into  a  respectable 
summer  bedroom.  Standing  as  it  does 
under  a  giant  walnut-tree,  surrounded 
by  synnga  bushes,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
pleasant  place  to  sleep.  But  what  sooth- 
ing consciousness  of  dim,  half-explored 
places,  yielding  a  possible  "find,"  will  be 
after  a  while  left  to  us!  I  strive  to  harden 
my  heart.  Unless  I  can  do  so  and  hold 
on  a  while  longer  to  that  Closet,  we 
shall  indeed  be  desolate! 

Will  the  members  of  the  Contributors' 
Club  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  allowed, 
by  making  some  sort  of  compromise,  to 
keep  those  purple-backed  Senbner's  f 

DECOBATED   MABOINS 

In  a  town  which  I  know  very  well  is  a 
certain  street,  ugly  and  insignificant  even 
in  a  town  of  ugly  and  insignificant  streets, 
down  which  I  often  had  occasion  to  pass. 
One  day  I  happened  to  read  as  I  walked 
—  in  defiance  of  prudence  and  the  occu- 
list  —  a  story  written  in  a  style  and  spirit 
somewhat  above  the  average;  a  stoiy 
with  a  window  or  two  open  toward  the 
ideal,  the  infinite.  Ever  since,  I  have 
found  that  street  most  pleasant:  interest- 
ing figures  frequent  it,  and  attractive 
vistas  open  out  from  its  unalluring  all^s. 
During  one  winter  in  Chicago,  I  often 
made  the  trip  from  the  South  Side  to  the 
city  in  a  cable-car  —  that  clanging,  jerk- 
ing abomination,  most  nerve-racking  of 
all  possible  modes  of  locomotion.  Within 
the  car  weaiy  humanity;  without,  miles 
of  assorted  sign-boards.  Not  that  I  par- 
ticularly minded  the  cable-car;  for  I  was 
interested  in  most  things,  and  in  those 
days  I  had  no  nerves  worth  racking.  But 
at  least  I  never  associated  the  cable-car 
with  the  glory  and  the  dream.  One  day, 
however,  I  took  with  me  Vanity  Fair:  and 
to  this  day  a  cable-car  brings  back  to  me 
the  wonderful  battle-chapter;  and  the 
chapter,  when  I  read  it  in  other  scenes, 
finds  me  riding  in  a  sort  of  apotheosis 
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of  a  oable-car,  which  summarizes  and 
spiritualizes  the  city's  very  soul,  —  its 
rush  of  life,  its  sense  of  possibilities,  its 
ever-recurring  appeal  to  something  deep 
and  incorrigible  in  the  heart  of  man. 

In  this  way  every  book  in  my  libraiy  — 
and  a  good  many  that  are  not  there  in  the 
flesh  —  is  a  mystic  storehouse  to  which  I 
alone  cany  the  key.  Places  long  unvisit- 
ed,  long-lost  faces,  vanished  years —  th^ 
are  pressed  like  dried  leaves  between  the 
pages  of  my  books,  lending  fragrance  to 
the  musings  of  some  old  phOosopher,  and 
borrowing,  in  return,  a  more  touching 
dignity  and  grace.  And  if  sometimes, 
amid  the  hunying  days,  the  desire  as- 
saib  me  to  go  in  search  of  my  earlier 
selves, — those  strange-eyed  creatures  of 
the  past,  —  I  turn  to  my  bookshelves. 
There  are  the  halls  wherein  these  dim 
ghosts  walk  —  strangely  friendly  and 
familiar  if  I  seek  them  there. 

I  have  mentioned  VanUy  Fair;  it  is  one 
of  the  best  examples.  Tlie  mere  name 
calls  up  visions.  The  first  is  of  a  meagre 
little  cdlege  libraiy,  —  one  room  lined 
with  half-filled  shelves, — an  Eldorado  to 
me  and  to  many  more  besides.  The  col- 
lege itself  was  one  of  those  small  denomi- 
national institutions,  holding  its  head 
high  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  being 
self-supporting  —  a  distinction  indeed  in 
that  land  of  impecunious  colleges  and 
mendicant  "imiversities."  Behind  her 
little  table  in  the  comer  sat  the  librarian, 
a  short-haired,  round-eyed  girl,  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  professors;  herself  neither 
teacher  nor  pupil,  but  a  sort  of  mysterious 
amphibian.  Across  the  room  from  me 
sat  the^iivinity-student  with  the  Napole- 
onic profile,  a  co-laborer  with  me  in 
''B^inning  Latin,*'  who  sometimes  re- 
sponded to  my  anxious  ''Datne  regina 
puellK  rosam  ?  "  after  a  harrowing  period 
of  suspo[ise,  with  a  n^ative  of  laborious 
finality.  The  queen  never  did  give  the 
girl  a  rose;  and  to  this  day  I  somehow 
feel  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  divinity- 
student;  it  was  his  influence,  I  am  sure, 
that  discouraged  her  unselfish  impulses. 
It  was  in  this  library  that  I  read  Ths  Old 


Curiosity  Shop^  Ivanhoe^  Adam  Beds  — 
and  began  Fontfy  Fair.  For  I  merely  be- 
gan it.  I  read  Dickens  eagerly,  and  found 
George  Eliot's  great  mind  and  heart  a 
most  alluring  and  congenial  country 
from  the  first;  but  I  abandoned  Vaniiy 
Fair  in  disgust  at  the  scene  where  Jos 
calls  Becky  his  ''diddle-iddle  dariing," 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  rack  punch 
at  Vauxhall.  My  inherited  and  acquired 
Puritanism,  the  arrogance  of  my  inex- 
perience, revolted  at  that,  and  I  put 
Vcmity  Fair  back  on  the  shelf  in  disgrace. 
Years  afterward,  when  I  again  passed 
through  the  gates  of  that  teeming,  gut- 
tering, brilliantly-lighted  city  of  Thack- 
eray's  mind,  I  wore  the  wedding-gar- 
ment; and  I  shall  never  forget  my  solitary 
jubilee  of  surprise  and  rapture.  To  th^ 
day  the  opening  chapters  find  me  back  on 
the  golden  sand  of  the  beach,  the  happi- 
est young  soul  who  ever  looked  up  from  a 
boc^  to  take  blue  a^  and  racing  wind 
into  a  sQent  partnership  of  joy.  It  is  this 
dear  alchemy  of  books  that  I  wish  to  cele- 
brate: this  power  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  of  every-day  experience  into  the 
fine  gold  of  memory.  At  least  two  epochs 
of  my  life  are  already  shut  up  in  the  pages 
of  Vcmiiy  Fair. 

The  bulky  novels  of  the  elder  days 
have  this  charm  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  they 
have  a  surer  hold  upon  the  memory  than 
the  more  closely-pruned  products  of  our 
impatient  age.  We  live  with  them;  th^ 
soak  up  the  association  of  days,  even  of 
weeks  and  months  —  if  we  are  lei^turely 
readers,  and  understand  reading  as  a  lux- 
ury. I  have  always  been  glad  that  a  busy 
household  of  which  I  was  once  a  part 
made  Dombey  and  Son  last  through  a 
whole  blessed  season  of  winter  evenings. 
How  many  shades  of  character,  tricks  of 
voice,  household  vicissitudes,  and  inci- 
dents of  the  day's  work,  are  stored  up  in 
the  lavender  of  its  wit  and  pathos!  Old 
days  lie  there  like  folded  garments;  one 
has  but  to  unclasp  the  cedar  chest  again, 
and  lift  them  out.  Captain  Cuttle  has 
rejoiced  in  my  joys;  and  I  have  shared 
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many  a  disappointment  with  the  inimtt- 
aUe,  flympathizing  Toots. 

Did  70a  ever  turn  over  your  old  school- 
boc^  after  a  lapse  of  years* —  "the  dog- 
eaied  VirgU "  and  the  rest  ?  There  is  a 
certain  slim,  worn,  old-maidenish  text- 
book Emerson— "Compensation,"  **Self- 
Rdiance,*'  and  "  The  American  Scholar  " 
—  that  transports  me  instantly  back  into 
the  storm  and  stress  period,  when  to  re- 
concile Emerson  with  "revealed  religion  " 
seemed  at  once  the  most  diflScult  task  in 
the  tmivene  and  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
Rnakin,  too,  and  Cartyle:  we  plunged 
into  them  all,  wrote  copious  essays  about 
them,  and  —  at  least  I  can  answer  for 
mysdf  and  the  boy  who  wrote  poetry  — 
actually  discussed  than  out  of  school. 
liaoy  immortal  phrases  get  their  con-  ' 
notation  established  once  for  all  in  the 
tdioc^rocHn.  In  my  final  year  at  the 
academy  we  read  "Sohrab  and  Rustum; " 
and  still  the  beautiful  lines, 

**  —  Lika  aome  rich  hyAointh,  which  by  the 

■eytha 
Off  •ooM  nmkilfol  gmtdtn%t  has  bean  out, 
Mamiag  tha  garden  graia-plota  near  ita  bed, 
Aad  liaa,  a  fragrant  tower  of  pnrple  bloom 
On  the  mown,  dying  graaa,  —  " 

take  me  back  to  our  own  fragrant  little 
triangular  gaiden  on  a  Sunday  evening 
after  church  (where  we  had  listened  to  a 
somon  <m  Predestination),  with  the  boy 
who  wrote  poetry  quoting  ardently  in  the 
moonlights 

And  if  you  have  ever  chanced  to  teach 
Rngiish  literature,  and  have  chanced, 
further,  to  use  some  little  school-edition 
which  has  survived  from  your  own  school 
days,  that  same  little  text  will  have  been 
to  you  the  unique  meeting-place  of  two 
antipodal  sets  oi  associations.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  points  of  view  more 
clamorously  divergent  than  those  of 
teacher  and  tau^t.  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  calls  up  more  insistently  than  any 
of  the  rest,  I  think,  my  own  pedagogical 
days.  A  worid-famous  example  of  alliter- 
ation  connotes  the  freckled  grin  of  the 
boy  who  took  lizards  out  of  his  pockets 
diving  study-period;  beside  the  imper- 


ishable face  of  the  Lily-Maid  rises  the 
disgusted  visage  of  the  girl  who  thou^t 
"Elaine  was  silly  to  go  moping  round 
that  way  after  Lancelot!" 

IndecKl,  as  Lamb  says,  *'much  depends 
on  when  and  where  you  read  a  book;" 
and  of  no  book  is  this  truer  than  of  one 
like  Lamb's  own.  Those  pages  b^ond 
praise,  —  one  would  think  they  were  al- 
ready packed  with  vagrant  echoes,  deli- 
cate reminiscences,  flavors  fine  and  fugi- 
tive. Yet  how  readily  they  receive  and 
keep  one's  own  —  the  intimate  personal 
ones  we  put  into  them!  "New  Year's 
Eve,"  for  instance,  finds  me  sitting  in  a 
college  library  (not  the  remote,  provin- 
cial one  this  time,  but  the  decorous,  un- 
social "department  library  "  of  a  big  uni- 
versity) and  leaves  me  far  from  the  great 
highways  of  the  world's  life,  looking  up 
from  the  strange  light  on  my  page  to  mar- 
vel at  the  wonderful  coppery  radiance  of 
a  sunset  sky  after  storm,  under  which  the 
stretches  of  rank  grass  and  the  masses  of 
the  wet  green  trees  show  startlingly,  un- 
believably bright.  Since  that  time,  every 
sunset  after  storm  is  sacred  to  Elia,  and 
brings  with  it  some  whisper  from  his 
gentle  ghost. 

If  you  will  think,  you  will  find  a  book, 
an  essay,  perhaps  a  mere  phrase  or  coup- 
let, for  every  place  where  you  have  lin- 
gered on  the  journey;  and  which  holds  in 
solution,  as  it  were,  all  that  was  most 
characteristic  and  significant  in  that 
phase  of  your  life.  ITiose  perfect  little 
lines, 

"  Fair  aa  a  star  wben  only  one 
la  shining  in  the  sky," 

were  not  Wordsworth's  any  more  than 
they  are  mine.  They  belonged  to  one  who 
used  to  mount  to  the  high  window  in  the 
great  empty  third-floor  hall,  —  it  was 
only  a  boarding-school,  not  a  prison, 
gentle-hearted  reader,  —  to  look  away 
across  the  Virginia  hills  and  find  renewal 
for  the  day's  petty  havoc  in  watching  the 
evening  star  light  its  holy  taper  at  the  dy- 
ing bonfire  in  the  west.  Even  a  young 
impatient  heart  could  not  complain  at  the 
monotony  of  its  days  in  the  presence  of 
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that  joyovm  routine,  lovelj  horn  everlast- 
ing to  everlastiiig!  I  learned  Lyddaa  on 
a  series  of  long  rambles;  and  the  graj, 
raggedy  mist-wiapped  stretches  of  that 
unpretentious  landscape  merge,  as  I  re- 
peat it,  into  those'*  high  lawns  .  . .under 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom."  It  is 
a  pity  ever  to  read  anything  but  master- 
pieces; for  the  place  will  Iceep  record  of 
the  book,  as  surely  as  the  book  keeps 
record  of  the  time  and  place 

AN  EYE   FOR  COLOR 

I  auFFEB  —  and  I  am  blessed  —  with 
an  eye.  Like  our  good  friend  Elia,  who 
bemoaned  his  lack  of  an  ear,  my  diffi- 
culties come  not  from  physical  qualities 
or  imperfections,  but  from  an  inner  sense 
of  which  the  optic  nerve  is  the  outward 
sentinel.  My  eyes  are  externally  as  those 
of  my  neighbors,  not  too  beautiful  for 
daily  use,  demanding  the  aid  of  spectacles 
whcoi  I  take  fine  stitches,  calm  and  gray 
and  noncommital  —  but  educated. 

Herein  lies  my  cause  for  self -searching. 
Are  the  entries  greater  upon  the  credit  or 
debit  side  of  my  ledger  of  joy  in  life,  be- 
cause of  the  years  and  money  spent  in 
training  the  instinct  for  b^u^  with 
which  I  was  bom  ?  At  the  age  of  ten, 
my  desire  for  artistic  expression  led  me 
to  perpetrate  an  object  of  yellow  plush, 
shaped  like  a  palette,  bedizened  with 
bright  blue  ribbons,  and  hand-painted 
(by  myself)  with  daisies  and  forget-me- 
nots,  and  supporting  a  useless  thermome- 
ter two  inches  long.  My  joy  in  this  pro- 
duction was  almost  complete,  though 
marred  by  the  artist  feelmg  that  I  had 
not  yet  brought  forth  the  best  that  was  in 
me. 

At  twenty-five,  after  a  course  in  an  art 
school,  a  long  attendance  upon  exhibi- 
tions, lectures,  and  various  sources  of  cul- 
ture, as  a  bride  I  was  saddened  by  daily 
association  with  yellow  oak  dining-room 
furniture  and  dumpy  plated  silver  hand- 
me-downs,  not  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  heirlooms,  when  my  soul  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  its  deeps  by  the 


vision  of  slender  Gdonial  silver,  reflected 
in  polished  mahogany. 

The  bosom  friend  of  my  childhood, 
nuirried  to  a  common-place  pudgy  little 
man,  and  livingin  aoommon-place  pudgy 
little  house,  was  perfectly  complacent  and 
happy  with  her  blue  plush  parior  set,  her 
cerise  "throw" on  the  mantel,  tastefulfy 
tied  back  with  blue  ribbons,  and  her  gih 
and  onyx  table  topped  with  her  hand- 
painted  lamp. 

Did  she  get  more  out  of  life  or  did  I, 
looking  ruefuUy  at  my  yellow  oak  side- 
board, but  thrilling  with  secret  satisfac- 
tion because  I  could  appreciate  the  high- 
bred arch  of  my  husband's  nose,  and  the 
subtle  strength  in  the  lines  of  his  Inow 
and  cheek  ?  Was  my  pleasure  in  my  one 
piece  of  Favrile  ^ass  —  a  lovdy  bit  of 
flame  cooled  in  dew  and  moonlight  —  a 
purer  satisfaction,  tempered  as  it  was  fay 
the  aforesaid  yellow  oak,  than  her  com- 
plete happiness  with  her  blue  parlor  set 
and  her  cerise  '*throw  "  ?  Was  I  happier 
at  ten,  when  the  yellow  plush  thermom- 
eter satisfied  my  desire  to  create  the  beau- 
tiful, or  at  twenty-five,  when  I  knew  ? 

On  October  days  the  little  tide  river 
which  my  windows  overlook  flashes  like  a 
cut  sapphire  to  a  sparkling  s^,  while  the 
tawny  browns  of  the  long  sedge  grasses 
make  a  wonderful  color  harmony  en- 
riched by  the  deep  russet  tones  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  It  is  wonderful  enough  to  take 
my  breath  away  and  J  am  deeply  thank- 
ful that  I  have  eyes  to  see  it;  but —  from 
another  window  I  see  my  neighbor's 
costly  house  decked  out  wiUi  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  I  see 
his  front  lawn  decorated  with  a  star  of 
variegated  colors,  and  blue  sprooes  set 
about  like  exclamation  points  of  painted 
tin. 

Would  it  lie  better  to  be  comfortably 
blind  alike  to  blue  spmce  and  blue  river  ? 
Strangely  enough  the  color  sense  seems 
often  not  to  become  more  acute  as  people 
advance  intellectually.  I  feel  hurt  when 
my  sallow  friends  wear  squirrel  furs,  or 
jackets  of  that  dead  color  known  as  cov- 
ert doth.    I  am  offended  when  a  red- 
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hured  giil  weare  a  peacock-blue  dress, 
but  I  fargive  the  world  all  its  buffets 
wbfesk  I  meet  a  woman  with  copper-col- 
Qted  hair,  red-lxownejes,  a  fair,  pale  skin, 
and  a  brown  Tel  vet  go wn.  It  is  mj  sincere 
and  deep  omviction  that  magenta  is  the 
impaidonable  sin. 

Bat  scientists  tell  us  that  in  the  world 
of  flowers  magenta  has  its  definite  and 
laeful  place  in  the  evolution  of  a  type. 
Hie  flowers  of  reddish  purple  and  its  al- 
lied shades  are  the  great  middle  class, 
iriiicli  attract  the  crowds  of  conmion- 
plaoe,  middle-class  insects,  while  the 
stately  lily,  the  pale  yellow  primrose,  the 
(ngrant  honeysuckle,  the  long  trumpet 
flower,  hi^-bned  creatures  of  delicate 
km  and  cdor,  set  a  table  for  special 
hi^bly  organized  visitors,  not  tiying  to 
make  themselves  so  attractive  to  the 
multitudes  d  humble  bees.  Hence  the 
majority  d  magenta  blossoms. 

I  belkre  that  some  such  truth  holds  in 
the  world  of  people,  who  must  at  a  cer- 
tain time  pass  through  the  magenta  stage 
befofe  they  reach  the  plane  cl  a  finer 
Tinon.  I  am  certain  that  my  nei^bor  is 
BOW  in  the  magenta  period  of  develop- 
ment Mai^  things  |Hx>ve  my  contention. 
A  large  crimson  rambler  rose  climbs  on  a 
lattice  over  his  piazza  which,  when  it  has 
readied  the  stage  of  last  summer's  mil- 
Hnery,  is  joined  by  the  prolific  purplish 
pink  roses  which  share  the  lattice.  His 
peonies  are  purfdish  pink,  likewise  his 
phloz,hts  petunias,  and  his  altheas,  which 
bloom  modestly  against  a  background  of 
goldeng^ow.  Even  his  little  dau^ter  is  a 
magenta-cokned  chOd,  with  carroty  hair 
and  pale  bhie  eyes,  whose  mother  dresses 
her  in  pink!  That  man  is  a  good  husband 
and  fother,  he  has  made  money,  much  of 
it,  and  he  is  entirely  unaware  that  he  is  a 
crime  against  society.  He  is  simply  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  grandchndren  of  that  magenta  little 
gM  wiU  be  quite  as  alive  as  I  am  to  the 
diann  in  the  traoeiy  of  a  green  lichen  on  a 
gn^  rod^  or  the  beauty  of  odor  in  a  vd- 
fely  chestnut  burr  with  the  rich  brown  of 
te  smooth  nuts  within.  Tliey  may  see  as 


much  and  be  as  poor  according  to  ma- 
terial standards  as  L 

But  the  question  remains  —  does  my 
neighbor  get  more  out  of  life,  or  do  I  ?  Ii 
he  happier  with  his  automobile,  his  yacht, 
his  hideous  luxuries  which  satisfy  him, 
and  his  blindness,  or  am  I  happier  with 
my  treasures  which  he  would  regard  as 
puerile?  I  believe  that,  after  all,  I  would 
not  exchange  for  several  diamond  tiaras 
the  memoiy  that  I  have  of  one  perfect 
day  under  a  sapphire  sky,  with  a  sapphire 
ocean  rolling  off  to  the  horizon,  and  great 
dunes  of  golden  sand  with  their  dumps  of 
grayish-green  beach  grass  making  a  per- 
fect chord  of  color.  My  neighbor  could 
never  have  seen  that  gold  and  green  and 
heavenly  blue  as  anything  but  sandhills, 
lam  sure  my  home  is  happier  because 
I  see  beauty  in  the  glow  odP  flame  under 
the  ashy  tip  of  a  dgar,  than  it  would  be 
if  I  nagged  because  I  don't  like  the  smell 
of  tobacco. 

SUN-DIAL  MOTTOES 

The  poets  of  all  ages  view  the  rapid 
flight  of  time  with  much  anxiety  and  de- 
spair. 

**  Ehen  fogaoes  labimtar  anid  I  " 

**  A  moment's  Halt  —  a  momentary  taste 
Of  Beings  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste  — 
And  Lo !  the  phantom  Caiaran  has  reached 
The  Nothing  it  set  ont  from  ~0h  make  haste  I  *' 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.*' 

Did  they  never  attend  a  church  so- 
ciable ?  Did  th^  never  pass  hours  at  the 
dentist's,  or  take  interminable  ocean  voy- 
ages ?  Why  should  they  not  occasional^ 
consider  the  subject  in  its  more  cheerful 
aspects?" 

However,  so  long  as  such  melancholy 
sentiments  are  found  "only  in  some 
rotten  book," — to  quote  Harold  in  The 
Golden  Age,  —  it  does  not  much  matter. 
But  when  they  appear  as  mottoes  on  sun- 
dials one  is  surdy  justified  in  protesting. 
The  breathless,  desperate  feeling  of  haste 
induced  by  the  average  sun-dial  motto, 
the  feeling  that  there  is  much  to  do,  with 
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little  or  no  time  in  which  to  do  it,  is  one 
which  the  true  garden  lover  should  never 
allow  to  penetrate  within  his  garden  walls. 
Are  not  the  waUs  there  to  keep  out  the 
rush  and  worry  of  the  busy  worid  ?  Why 
disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  within  by  vol- 
untarily introducing  so  severe  and  threat- 
ening an  atmosphere?  '*Vigilate  et 
orate,"  "Tempus  fugit,"  or  "Ex  hoc  mo- 
mento  pendet  stemitas,"  are  hardly 
ideas  conducive  to  mental  and  physical 
relaxation.  Ljring  idly  on  yoiur  bade  un- 
der some  spreading  tree,  watching  the 
summer  clouds  drift  by  lazily,  listening  to 
the  hum  of  bees  among  your  mignonette 
and  lilies,  is  it  possible  to  enjoy  yourself 
completely  while  you  have  staring  you  in 
the  face  llie  solemn  warning,  "Volat  ir- 
revocabilis  hora,"  "Memento  mori,"  or 
the  like  ?  The  cynical  countiy  friend  who, 
in  the  throes  of  despair  over  an  appropri- 
ate motto,  ornamented  his  dial  with  the 
inscription,  "The  train  goes  at  8.20,"  hit 
the  mark  as  well  as  most  people,  I  think, 
by  supplying  each  guest  with  the  know- 
ledge necessaiy  to  suburban  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  introducing  that  agitated 
atmosphere  which  he  felt  precedent  had 
established  around  sim-diab. 

Since  no  two  gardeners  are  ever  quite 
alike,  and  their  gardens  all  differ  in  plan 
and  conception,  their  mottoes  should  be 
chosen  with  more  individuality  than  is 
usuaUy  the  case,  and  not  follow  so  imita- 
tively  the  lines  of  convention.  You  may, 
for  instance,  take  yoiur  garden  as  a  place 
in  which  to  be  reminded  ol  the  irrevocable 
flight  of  time.  Or  perhaps  you  may  find 
it  the  spot  where  you  first  learned  the 
"joy  of  work."  Or  you  may  count  your 
garden  the  best  spot  in  which,  after  the 
day's  work,  to  dream  and  rest  and  gain 
strength  for  the  next  day's  problems. 
There  are  mottoes  enough  to  fit  all  these 
different  frames  of  mind.  Which  shall  we 
choose? 

It  would  seem  as  if  only  a  morbid  pessi- 
mist would  give  standing  room  in  the  gar- 
den to  a  dial  with  a  motto  fitting  the  first 
mood.  Yet  in  how  many  gardens  at  home 
and  abroad  do  the  diab,  covered  with 


vines  and  moss,  bear  half  obliterated  in- 
scriptions like  "Volani  1'  ori,  i  giomi, 
gl'  anni,  e  i  mesi,"  and 

"  Life  '■  but  a  ihadow,  man  '■  but  dnst 
This  diall  saya,  dy  all  w  mvML" 

And  instead  of  being  depressed  we  are 
channed  at  this  archaic,  imcompromising 
sentiment,  put  there  by  some  shadowy 
man  long  since  become  the  dust  he  an- 
ticipated. Perhaps  some  modem  garden- 
ers copy  the  stem  mottoes  of  their  fore- 
bears more  from  sentiment  and  a  love  of 
the  antique  than  because  of  any  really 
despondent  outlook  on  life. 

Of  quite  another  class  is  the  ardent 
worker  who  has  been  up  before  sunrise, 
pursuing  on  his  hands  and  knees  the  wily 
and  insidious  weed,  and  is  still  found  at 
sundown,  exhausted  but  brave  of  heart, 
making  his  final  rounds  with  the  hose 
and  watering-pot  To  him  there  may  be 
added  iltimulus  in  the  strenuous  motto, 
"Deus  adest  laborantibus."  "Qui  labo- 
rat  orat."  "Time  wasted  is  existence, 
used  is  life."  How  little  should  the  crick 
in  the  back  weigh  against  such  high  re- 
wards! How  could  he  long  refrun  from 
hunting  cut-worms  or  plying  the  hdle- 
bore  spray  with  such  an  incentive  before 
him!  And  yet  the  gardener  who  bums 
with  the  real  fire  should  need  no  incentive 
to  work  in  his  own  garden.  To  such  as  he, 
the  day  should  be  all  too  short  in  whic^  to 
care  for  his  treasures.  An  extra  spur  to 
activity  should  indeed  be  a  mockeiy. 

No,  most  of  us  are  of  the  third  dass, 
and  it  is  the  restful  motto  that  brings  us 
the  truest  happiness  in  the  end.  "L'heure 
passe,  I'amitil  reste."  What  matters  it 
whether  time  slips  away  if  our  friends 
stay  by  us? 
**  How  oonld  tueh  aweet  and  wholeaoma  hours 

Be  reokoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ?  ^ 

Is  not  the  air  redolent  with  thyme  and 
lavender?  And  does  not  "Datur  hors. 
quieti "  call  up  long  shadows,  birds  going 
to  bed  and  a  general  air  of  peace  ?  £ ven 
the  misleading  optimism  of  the  ^rell- 
wom  "  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas  **  is 
quite  in  place  here.  The  garden  is  with- 
out doubt  the  fleld  of  all   others    for 
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woik  while  you  must  work;  but  the  gar- 
den that  produces  only  the  effect  of  ac- 
thity  and  toil  defeats  its  own  end.  You 
must  remember,  too,  that  no  one  except 
jomself  wants  to  work  in  your  garden, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  you  must 
pvQinde  happy,  peaceful,  sweet-scented 
SQiTOundings. 

"  Here  shall  ye  see  no  enemie 
Bat  winter  and  rough  weather,*' 

wts  over  the  gate  of  a  garden  that  I  went 
into  the  other  day.  And  once  inside  you 
feh  that  the  entrance  had  indeed  been 
cuefuDy  guarded.  Roses,  lilies,  lark- 
spurs, foxgloves,  all  yoiur  best  friends,  did 
their  bravest  and  prettiest  to  make  life 
bfi^  and  sweet  for  you,  and  help  you 
to  forget  for  the  time  being  your  cares 
and  problems.  H^ne,  at  peace  with  the 
worid  and  your  surroundings,  you  came 
St  last  upon  the  sun-dial,  and  found  your 
oooftentment  quite  complete  as  you  read 
its  motto — quiet,  simny,  and  cheerful, — 
"  Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  dme 
Which  only  treads  on  flowers/' 

A   DEGENERATE 

Whsn  a  lady  asked  once  to  borrow  my 
copy  of  Barrie's  My  Lady  NiooHne,  I  in- 
waidly  commended  her  taste  and  mar- 
veled at  her  catholicity.  When  she  bor- 
rowed it  again,  and  —  under  the  plea  of 
leading  it  to  a  friend  —  yet  again,  I  ap- 
pended the  quality  of  persistency  toTmy 
inward  analysis  of  her.  And  when,  at 
last,  lending  it  to  her  once  more,  I  dis- 
covered in  her  libraiy  a  copy  of  the  self- 
stme  book,  my  wonderment  became  so 
great  aa  to  draw  forth,  as  it  were  a  mag- 
net, a  plenary  confession  from  her.  I  dis- 
covered that  my  own  copy  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  perfume  of  some  Arcadian 
mixture,  which  gave  to  the  writing  a 
lealiatk;  charm  which  in  her  copy  was, 
naturally,  wanting.  So  completdy  did 
tins  coincide  with  my  own  appreciations, 
that  I  presented  the  book  forthwith.  It 
waa  accepted,  on  condition  that  I  receive 
her  copy  in  return  and  promise  to  con- 
tiane  tlie  exchanges  in  perpetuo,  so  as  to 


keep  always  one  of  the  two  volumes  in  a 
state  of  —  let  me  say  —  smoky  realism. 
And  this  may  explain,  perhaps,  why  I 
remained  a  degenerate.  But  to  me,  the 
histoiy  of  my  unregeneration]  was  less 
tranquiL 

For  long  I  had  been  contemplating 
socialism,  anarchy,  anything  that  would 
promise,  however  vaguely,  to  remove  the 
barrier  of  price  between  me  and  the 
many  books  I  wanted.  Books,  cousins 
of  those  already  overfilling  my  shelves; 
books  heard  of,  dipped  into,  longed 
for,  but  never  owned;  books  whose  cost 
seemed  so  small  beside  the  value  re- 
ceived and  so  large  beside  my  pocket- 
book;  books — I  wanted.  Book  and  pipe 
spelled  heaven  on  earth  —  the  truest 
Nirvana.  And  one  night,  with  a  total  of 
sixty-two  dollars  before  me  as  the  neces- 
sary equivalent  for  the  latest  group  of 
my  desire,  I  desperately  decided  that 
something  must  be  done. 

It  was  a  simple  problem,  on  the  face  of 
it,  —  get  sixty-two  dollars.  Where?  And 
suddenly  a  great  calm  fell  upon  me.  My 
Puritan  ancestors  asserted  themselves, 
and  melodrama  melted  into  the  home- 
liest consideration  of  personal  ways  and 
means.  I  turned  to  my  cash  accoimt. 
Sixty-two  dollars  I  must  save,  somehow. 
How  or  where  —  what  sacrifice  to  make, 
in  short  —  was  now  the  problem.  Thus 
it  was  that  my  eye  fell  on  the  yearly  to- 
tal for  ''cigars  and  tobacco" of  seven^ 
eight  dollars.  Thus  it  was  that  I,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  history  as  a  smoker, 
a  bachelor  husband  of  the  Goddess  of 
Nicotine,  meditated  the  surrender  of  to- 
bacco to  the  purchase  of  books. 

For  a  young  bachelor  whose  salary 
came  mainly  in  the  pleasure  of  a  chosen 
profession,  the  slight  financial  anhang 
being  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  the 
equilibrium  of  a  modest  domestic  econ- 
omy, financial  excesses  in  one  direction 
meant  financial  restrictions  in  another.  A 
worthy  young  man  was  I,  —  it  was  those 
ancestors,  —  and  my  one  vice  was  to- 
bacco. And  now  had  come  the  crucial 
temptation  for  infidelity  to  my  chosen 
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worship.  Pipe  and  pouch  hung  in  the 
balance. 

It  was  a  clear-cut  issue,  I  saw  from  the 
first.  To  smoke  a  pipe  without  having 
also  cigars  was  insufficient,  —  like  free 
thought  without  free  expression.  No,  I 
must  smoke  all,  or  not  at  all:  and  I 
squared  myself  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
considering  swearing  off.  In  one  flash, 
the  argument  for  the  plaintiff  bore  upon 
me,  —  the  loss  of  a  mere  habit,  the  gain 
of  libraiy  luxury.  Virtue  was  at  its  full. 
Now,  I  felt,  I  was  a  gladiator  for  the 
contest,  or  never  would  I  appear  in  the 
lists.  The  wide  world  of  my  understand- 
ing echoed  with  the  challenge,  **Shall 
I  swear  off?" 

Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes,  I  thought 
wildly,  hoping  by  bravado  to  force  the 
issue.  To  smoke  —  what  is  it  ?  ,A  sacri- 
ficial rite  to  god  habit,  —  the  slaughter 
of  books  at  the  pyre,  or  the  pipe, — 
the  auto-da-f^  of  realities,  by  dreams. 
It  is  a  sacrifice  too  long  maintained. 
It  must  go.  To  be  sure,  even  that 
would  be  in  its  turn  a  sacrifice,  —  but 
a  slight  one  —  oh,  veiy.  Sometimes  it 
would  not  even  be  realized;  and  even 
on  the  veiy  fittest  time,  when  the  bitter, 
clouded  out-doors  b  copied  in  the  sad- 
dened, heavy  self,  to  come  in  to  the  old 
chair,  to  confide  one's  self  to  the  old 
smoke,  to  caress  the  old,  true  goddess, 
and  forget  the  new,  traitorous  troubles, 
even  then'  it  is  an  easy  —  well,  not  easy, 
but  a  —  a  —  heroic  —  yes,  mightily  he- 
roic—  sacrifice. 

And  see  the  result.  Books  —  books! 
I  imagine  this  one,  which  I  desire  much, 
now  in  my  hands.  I  lean  back,  open  it, 
revel  in  its  title-page,  pass  my  fingers  over 
its  soft,  responsive  cover,  light  my  pipe 

—  no,  not  my  pipe,  of  course,  the  gas  — 
and  read.  The  hours  pass;  the  new  land 
has  received  me;  my  pipe  rejoices  with 
me  —  on  the  shdf^  of  course,  —  and  all  is 
bliu.  Page  after  page  goes  past,  and  no 
pause  except  to  fill  my  pipe  —  no!  no 
pause,  I  mean,  even  for  that!  —  and  then 

—  I  Imow;  alas,  I  know  —  and  then  the 


old,  old  longing  for  that  sympathetic 
companion  —  on  the  shelf.  Ah,  but  I 
will  get  over  that:  surely,  yes,  but  — 
but  how !  Heaven  only  knows !  Alas. 
I  was  a  poor  ^^iator,  indeed,  —  unfoss 
I  was  fighting  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  true  debater  —  I  remembered  — 
studied  the  opposition  as  carefully  as  the 
defense.  Calming  my  conscience  with 
this  maxim,  I  relinquished  myself  to  aolt 
adherence  to  fair  tobacco.  I  will  aigiM 
now,  quoth  I  to  myself,  for  the  defend- 
ant 

Aigue  ?  What  argument  needs  tobac- 
co? Tell  me,  continued  I  to  mjself, 
where  words  can  even  impinge  up<Hi  the 
luxurious  sphere  of  the  smoker's  content. 
It  was  yesterday — no  longer  ago  — that 
I  enteied  my  den  with  daric  and  evfl 
thoughts  —  thoughts  heavy  with  r^rets, 
misgivings,  and  despondency.  What  was 
it  that  in  twenty  minut^  turned  me  into 
a  new  man,  refreshed  for  the  contest, 
light  of  heart,  sobered  in  judgment,  con- 
fident for  the  future  ?  The  answer  was 
already  upon  my  lips  —  nay,  even  within 
them  —  my  pipe. 

My  pipe!  ^d  I  was,  even  in  its  sub- 
tle embrace,  plotting  treason  against  it! 
Well  I  knew  lliat  without  this  companion 
I  should  at  that  minute  be  lost  to  all 
meditative  serenity,  pacing  my  room  va- 
cantly, incapable  of  an  honest  judgment 
upon  anything,  be  it  pipe,  book,  or  sal- 
vation. I — give  up  smoking — sacrifice 
tobacco  —  I?   Never. 

The  still,  small  voice  said,  '*But — the 
books."  G>nscience  ?  The  fiend  it  was! 
No  conscience  of  mine  would  dishanno- 
nize  the  glory  of  that  loyal  resolve.  Books 

—  yes,  I  know.   Books  are  like  happi- 
ness— the  real  thing  in  life.  But  tobacco 

—  ah,  tobacco  is  life  itself. 

I  must  have  both,  even  if  my  next  win- 
ter's suit  must  pay  for  it.  This  settled,  I 
knocked  the  ashes  from  my  briar,  filled 
it  again;  and  in  the  cordial  flash  of  the 
match  I  saw  my  way  dear  before  me. 

Barrie  was  real  —  and  the  lady  should 
know  it! 
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SlUnmer    is    here,    and    the    hands    will    be 
making  new  acquaintances.     With  touching  inno- 
cence they  will  find  tar  on  boats  and  ropes,  rust 
on  garden   tools,   and   stains  in   everything.     Nc 
doubt  the   pleasures  of  active   life  will  overtoi 
such    petty    discomforts,    but,    when    the    hour, 
comes  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ''  light-fl 
ning  change  "  to  the  proprieties  of  meal  time  or 
of  evening  dress,  one  friend  will  be  found  more 
valuable   than   any  other,  and  it  will   indeed   be 
'*  a  lightning  change  "  from  play  to  parlor,  with 
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WHAT  IS  PROGRESS? 


BY   JAMES  BRYCE 


BvKB  nnoe  man  diaengaged  himself 
iram  nmture  and  began  to  reflect  up<m  his 
piftoe  in  the  Univene,  men's  minds  have 
been  occu{»ed  with  the  question  whether 
the  KTTtna^n  raoe  as  a  whole  is  advancing, 
and  towards  what  possible  future.  When 
fast  we  catch  sight  d  the  subject  in  lit- 
emtiire*  the  idea  prevails  that  mankind 
had  fallen  back  from  an  earlier  state  in 
wliiA  his  life  was  simpler,  easier,  and 
more  innocent.  Hesiod  describes  his  own 
iron  age  as  bdow  the  level  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  of  the  bronse  and  golden  ages 
winch  had  preceded  it.  The  same  idea 
lecms  at  intervals  through  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  You  all  remember  the 
■{ilendor  which  ^^^rgil  threw  round  it, 
nmiiliii£  however,  a  series  of  success- 
ive periods  of  retrogression  and  improve- 
^Hnt  which  reminds  one  of  those  gigantic 
(ydea  in  which  Eastern  thought  makes 
"»«»^™^  move  and  of  which  we  catch 
an  echo  in  the  Norse  mythology. 

Yiisih  Christianity,  a  new  element  of 
hope  was  introduced,  and  during  some 
I  the  notion  of  a  Golden  Age  was 
i  ttam  a  heathen  past,  a  world 
tying  in  wickedness,  to  that  better  time 
in  the  future  when  the  New  Religion 
flhonld  have  overspread  and  transformed 
the  whole  worM,  and  created  on  it  a  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Presently,  however,  the 
doods  began  again  to  gather,  as  the  old 
civifisation  dissolved  and  ignorance  set- 
tled down  on  Europe.  During  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  indeed  down  to  the  middle  or 
end  ol  the  fourteenth  century,  men  looked 

^  Aa  ■diifMi  d«ltTti«d  btf OM  tli«  Hurard 
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regretfully  back  to  a  time  when  Christen- 
d(Mn  had  been  more  peaceful  and  better 
ordered  than  they  saw  it,  and  when  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  the  power  of  literary 
creation  stood  on  a  level  far  higher  than 
their  own. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  discovery  of 
America  changed  all  this.  Hope  revived 
as  knowledge  and  learning  revived,  and 
the  strong  races  spread  themselves  out, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  Within  the 
last  century  the  belief  in  human  progress 
has  become  almost  an  article  of  faith. 
Many  causes  have  gone  to  this.  The 
rapid  growth  of  population,  the  establish- 
ment of  free  governments,  by  which  many 
old  evils  due  to  tyranny  or  the  ascendancy 
of  a  class  have  been  removed,  and,  above 
all,  the  unprecedentedly  swift  march  of 
scientific  discoveiy,  bringing  with  it  a 
masteiy  over  nature  heretofore  undreamed 
of,  have  filled  men  with  a  confidence  that 
th^  are  going  to  be  not  only  far  more 
numerous  thim  ever  before,  but  also 
stronger,  freer,  happier,  and  altogether 
better  o£F  than  they  were  at  any  moment 
in  the  past.  The  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
advance  through  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test (whereof  more  anon)  is  deemed  to 
have  given  a  scientific  basis  for  the  belief, 
and  our  fuller  knowledge  of  primitive 
man,  as  he  was  many  thousands  of  years 
ago,  suggests  that  a  movement  which  has 
brought  us  so  far  up  from  the  Stone  Age 
must  be  a  continuous  movement.  That 
touching  confidence  in  the  power  of  free- 
dom and  equality  to  produce  fratertiity 
and  universiEd  goodwill,  which  inspired 
Frenchmen  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
and  was  preached  hf  Jefferson  to  your 
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forefathers,  has  no  doubt  been  frequently 
set  back  and  discouraged  by  events.  But 
the  persuasion  that  either  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  property,  or  the  extinction  of  pri- 
vate |Hx>perty  and  the  placing  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  in 
the  hands  of  the  whole  community,  will 
remove  the  ingrained  evils  of  society,  and 
make  eveiybody  happy,  has  many  ad- 
herents in  all  civilized  countries,  and  is 
indeed  a  potent  factor  in  practical  politics 
as  well  as  in  economic  thou(^ 

It  would  take  too  long  to  analyse  the 
causes  which  have  from  time  to  time 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
up<m  this  supreme  questicm.  All  we  need 
to  remember  is  this,  that  though  the  so- 
called  law  of  progress  is  now  commonly 
held  to  be  axiomatic,  there  have  been 
many  alternations  of  opinion  in  the  past. 
The  pessimists  are  for  the  moment  a  dis- 
piriteid  minority.  But  their  chance  may 
come  again  in  the  future;  and  the  main 
issue  is  not  so  free  from  doubt  as  to  disen- 
title them  to  a  fair  hearing. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  one 
cause  powerfully  operative  to  create  a  be- 
lief in  the  progress  of  the  race,  which 
ou^t  here  to  be  specially  mentioned. 
Pious  minds  who  are  filled  with  rever- 
ence for  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
other  minds,  not  so  pious,  whose  loss  of 
faith  in  a  future  lijpe  has  made  them 
concentrate  their  interest  on  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  on  the  planet  it  oc- 
ciq>ies,  have  by  different  roads  brought 
themselves,  altogether  irrespective  of 
facts,  to  the  same  belief  that  all  things 
either  have  been  ordered,  or  are  of 
themselves  working,  for  the  best  in  this 
present  world,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Thus  a  philosophy  of  hisUny  has 
arisen,  which  insists  on  regarding  all 
events  as  tending  by  a  constant  law, 
almost  like  a  law  of  nature,  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil  and  a  hi^er  good  out  of  a 
lowttgood. 

In  this  view  all  the  calamities  and  ca» 
tastrophes  of  history  are  the  means  by 
which  some  blessing  otherwise  unattain- 
able has  been  secured.  The  Norman  Con- 


quest, which  brought  miseiy  on  KngUnd 
for  a  century,  was  needed  in  ovder  to  re- 
invigorate  the  Saxon  stock  and  bring  into 
a  backward  countiy  the  more  advanced 
civilization  of  the  continent.  The  fimch 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
great  as  was  the  suffering  th^  directly 
involved,  were  needed  to  break  down  the 
old  regime  and  the  relics  of  f eudaliam  in 
Europe.  The  AMcan  slave  trade  gave  the 
millions  of  negroes  who  were  sent  under 
hatches  to  the  New  Worid  the  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
It  may  be  admittied  that  there  never  was 
any  evil  which  was  not  attended  fay  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  good.   Even  a  paioj^am 
of  toothache  |Hx>vides  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  fortitude  and  self-ccmtioL 
But  in  many  cases  the  good  will  seem  to 
an  unbiased  mind  to  have  been  much 
less  than  the  eviL  The  extinction  of  the 
Ostro-Gothic  nation  in  Italy ,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  come 
pretty  near  to  being  unqualified  calami- 
ties. This  faith  in  progress  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  all  things  are  for  the  best 
has  no  scientific  character.  It  is  a  mere 
a  prion  assumption.  Homets  and  rattle- 
snakes may  have  their  use  and  value  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things,  but  why 
suppose  that  nature  could  not  have  g<^ 
on  equalfy  well  without  venomous  crea- 
tures? Whoever  desires  to  examine  fairfy 
the  question,  whether  the  course  of  lui- 
man  histoiyis  realty  onward  and  upward, 
must  rid  himself  of  all  these  optimiitic 
fancies  and  be  content  to  take  the  facta  as 
he  finds  them.  The  intrusion  of  a  theoiy 
of  final  causes  is  as  unprofitable  and, 
indeed,  misleading,  in  the  interpietaliaD 
of  histdy  as  Bacon  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  it  was  barren  in  philosophy. 

I  will  not  venture  tonday  to  examine  in- 
to this  general  law  of  progress,  that  is,  to 
inquire  whether  Man  ii  advancing  at  that 
st^y  and  constant  pace  which  entitles 
us  to  hope  that  he  will  some  day  become, 
if  not  a  perfect  being,  yet  one  incom- 
parably nearer  to  perfection  than  he  is  to- 
day. That  would  be  indeed  an  arduous 
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and  intricate  inquiiy.  What  I  piopose  is 
the  humbler  and  more  limited  investiga- 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  contents  of  the 
idea  of  Progress  itself,  and  of  the  rdations 
of  caeh  kind  ol  Progress  to  other  kinds. 
When  we  saj  that  man  has  advanced  or 
■advancing,  ol  what  lines  of  advance  are 
we  thinking?  The  lines  of  movement  are 
lesDf  aa  numerous  as  are  the  aspects  of 
man's  nature  and  the  activities  which  he 
potsfarth.  Taking  his  physical  structure, 
■mankind  aa  a  whole  becoming  stronger, 
healthier,  less  injured  by  habits  which 
dcfvess  nervous  or  muscular  force,  and 
are  the  better  stocks  of  man  increasing 
&ster  than  the  inferior  stocks  ?  Consid- 
ered as  an  acquisitive  being,  has  man 
}  d  the  things  that  make  for  comfort, 
i  food  and  clothing,  better  dwellings, 
tUasaze?  IntdlectoaHy regarded, has 
heahig^ier  intdligence,  more  knowledge 
tod  opportunities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, more  creative  capacity,  more  per- 
oeptioQ  of  beauty  and  susceptibility  to 
othetic  pleasures  ?  Considered  in  his  so- 
cal  rdadooa,  has  he  more  p^sonal  f ree- 
doBft,  is  he  less  exposed  to  political  op- 
pfcsBQo,  has  he  fuller  security  for  life  and 
pnpetty,  is  there  more  or  1ms  <Nrder  and 
eoBcofd  within  each  community,  more  or 
k» peace  between  nations  ?  La^,is  man 
improving  aa  a  moral  being?  Is  there 
moee  virtue  in  the  world,  more  sense  ol 
jostioe,  more  sympathy,  kindliness,  ten- 
demew,  moxe  of  a  diflposition  to  regard 
the  f eelingi  and  interests  of  others  and  to 
deal  gently  with  the  weak?  In  each  and 
an  of  thoe  departments  there  may  be 
ptogresB,  but  not  neoessarity  the  same 
rale  of  progress;  and  we  can  perfectly 
wcH  imagine  a  psogress  in  some  points 
only,  aooompaided  by  a  stagnation  or 
even  a  dedine  in  other  points. 

'When  we  talk  of  the  psogress  of  the 
wotki,  do  we  mean  an  advance  in  all  these 
leapects,  or  only  in  some,  and  if  so,  in 
L  of  them?  If  in  all  of  them,  which 
the  most  typical  and  the  most  sig- 
if  Suppose  there  has  been  an  ad- 
!  in  some,  and  in  others  stagnation 
or  retrogression,  how  shall  we  determine 


which  are  the  most  important,  the  most 
frauglht  with  promise  or  discouragement  ? 
An  examination  of  the  language  of  popu- 
lar writers  indicates  that  the  current  con- 
ception has  been  seldom  analyzed.  Such 
writers  would  seem  to  have  assumed  that 
an  improvement  in  some  aspects  of  hu- 
man life  means  an  improvement  in  all, 
perhaps  even  an  improvement  to  some- 
thing like  the  same  extent  Another 
question  suggests  itself.  Is  the  so-called 
Law  of  Progress  a  constant  one  ?  Sup- 
posing its  action  in  the  past  to  have  been 
proved,  can  we  count  up<m  its  continuing 
in  the  future,  or  may  the  causes  to  idiich 
its  action  has  been  due  sometime  or  other 
come  to  an  end  ?  I  pass  over  other  points 
that  mi^t  be  raised.  It  is  enou^  to  have 
shown  in  how  vague  a  sense  the  current 
term  has  been  used* 

There  seem  to  be  two  ways  in  which  an 
inquiry  into  the  supposed  forward  move- 
ment of  mankind  mi^t  be  conducted. 
One  way  is  to  take  Progress  in  its  widest 
sense  as  meaning  the  sum  total  of  human 
advance  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  examine 
each  form  in  successioiL  The  other  way 
is  to  select  some  few  of  those  forms,  in 
which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  an  advance, 
and  to  measure  the  amount  of  such  ad- 
vance, and  then  to  see  whether  the  result 
in  those  cases  can  be  madeabasis  for  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  regards  other  forms. 
It  may  be  that  progress  in  some  directions 
can  be  shown  to  be  f airfy  typical  ol  the 
general  movement  of  humanity.  It  may 
be  that  such  progress  involves,  or  at  any 
rate  raises  a  strong  presumption  ol,  other 
kinds  ol  advance. 

Let  us  take  two  comparatively  easy 
lines  ol  inquiry:  the  pli^cal  character- 
istics of  the  human  species,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  species  has  to 
live;  and  let  us  see  what  conclusions  can 
be  reached  by  examining  these. 

Additions  to  the  number  of  the  human 
race  are  popularly  treated  as  if  they  were 
an  undoubted  boiefit.  We  see  eveiy  na- 
tion and  every  community  within  a  na- 
tion, down  to  a  village  just  planted  on  a 
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prairie,  regarding  its  own  increase  as 
samething  to  be  proud  of .  The  eagerness 
with  which  cities  watch  each  successive 
census  return  for  a  record  of  their  popula- 
tion is  familiar,  and  nowhere  so  familiar 
as  in  this  country.  But  b  the  increase  of 
the  race  any  gain  to  the  race  ?  The  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  is  probably  three  or 
four  times,  that  of  North  America  prob- 
ably twenty  times,  as  large  as  it  was 
two  centuries  ago.  This  proves  that  there 
is  much  more  food  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  much  more  production  of  all 
sorts  of  commodities,  and  in  particular 
an  immense  increase  in  the  area  of  land 
used  for  producing  food,  with  an  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  extracting 
food  from  the  land.  So  the  growth  of  a 
ciiy  like  Boston  or  Chicago  proves  that 
there  has  been  an  immense  increase  in 
industry.  Men  work  harder,  or  at  any 
rate  more  efficiently,  and  have  far  more 
appliances  for  production  at  their  com- 
mand. Whether  they  lead  happier  lives 
is  another  matter.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
he  who  made  two  ears  of  com  grow  where 
only  one  ear  had  grown  before  was  a  ben- 
efactor to  the  race.  Is  that  necessarily 
so?  The  number  of  men  who  can  live  o£F 
the  soil  is  larger,  but  the  men  need  not  be 
better  off.  If  there  is  more  food  there  are 
also  more  mouths.  Their  lives  may  be 
just  as  hard,  their  enjoyments  just  as 
limited.  Some  parts  of  the  earth  are  al- 
ready too  crowded  for  comfort.  I  find 
many  persons  rejoicing  to  think  that  the 
use  of  the  power  in  the  falls  of  Niagara 
will  enable  industries  to  be  established 
there  which  will  treble  the  population  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Falls  may 
be  gone,  but  the  pool  into  which  they 
used  to  plunge  will  have  become  the  cen- 
tre of  a  smoky  city.  The  notion  that 
population  is  per  se  a  benefit  and  a  mark 
of  progress  seems  to  be  largely  a  siur- 
vival  from  the  ages  when  each  tribe  or 
city  needed  all  the  arms  it  could  main- 
tain, to  wield  sword  and  spear  against 
its  enemies. 

*'  As  arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  giant, 
even  so  are  the  young  children,'*  says 


the  Psalmist;  and  when  men  ^rere 
needed  to  fight  against  Hittites  and  Hi- 
vites,  this  was  a  natural  reflection. 

It  may  also  be  partly  due  to  an  un- 
thinking association  between  growth  and 
prosperity,  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  in  a  com- 
muniiy  usually  brings  vrealth  as  wi^  as 
population.  There  are  people  heedless 
enough  to  be  pleased  at  hearing  that  our 
greatest  cities  are  adding  many  tens  of 
thousands  a  year  to  their  inhabitants,  as 
if  it  were  not  already  a  grave  problem 
how  to  arrest  the  growth  of  these  huge 
centres  of  population,  and  divert  indus- 
tries to  smaller  places. 

Let  us  pass  from  mere  numbers  to 
quality.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  last  few  centuries  has  been  the  rela- 
tively more  ra{»d  growth  of  those  whom 
we  call  the  more  advanced  races,  such 
as  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic 
Nineteen  centuries  ago  there  may  have 
been  less,  perhaps  much  less,  than  ten 
millions  of  persons  on  the  globe  belonging 
to  these  three  races.  There  are  now  prob- 
ably over  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions, while  the  so-called  backward  races, 
though  some  of  them  increase,  have  in- 
creased more  slowly  and  are  now  every- 
where under  the  control  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced races.  (I  do  not  include  in  this 
comparison  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese,  the  cases  of  both  bong  pecul- 
iar.) This  fact  represents  an  undoubted 
advance. 

The  question  follows:  Are  these  higher 
stocks  (Italo-Iberic,  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
Slavonic),  wherever  foimd,  themselves 
improving  in  physical  and  intellectual 
quality  ?  This  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  inquiry.  An  improvement  in  this 
direction  would  give  groimd  for  expecting 
progress  in  other  directions  also. 

In  duration  of  life  there  is  (at  least 
in  Westem  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States)  unquestionably  an  improvement 
Whether  the  average  of  muscular  strength 
is  also  increasing  it  may  be  more  hiud 
to  say,  but  certainly  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  declining. 
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Tlutragli  adyances  in  luigical  and 
medical  science,  more  and  more  diseases 
are  found  to  be  preventable,  while  more 
and  more  of  tluMC  which  used  to  be 
thoo^it  incurable  are  shown  to  be  ca- 
pable of  treatment,  so  that  the  average  of 
heahh  rises  with  that  of  the  duration  of 
life.  One  drawback,  however,  is  serious 
cnou^  to  be  specially  mentioned.  Lu- 
aacj  is  increasing  in  all  countries  which 
keep  a  statistical  record  of  mental  mal- 
adies, and  the  increase  is  too  large  to  be 
aplained  merelj  by  the  fact  that  records 
are  now  more  accurate.  Unless  this  fact 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  abuse  of  in- 
toxicants, an  abuse  which  seems  to  be 
rather  decreasing  than  increasing,  it  is 
oninous,  because  it  seems  to  im|^  that 
there  are  factors  in  modem  life  which 
tad  to  breed  disorders  in  the  brain. 
But  we  have  hot  sufficient  data  for  pos- 
itive ooodusioDs.  In  this  connection  a 
itiD  more  serious  question  arises. 

Tlie  law  of  differentiation  and  im- 
pravemcnt  by  means  of  natural  selection, 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which, 
aecofding  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  has 
been  a  principal  cause  in  the  production 
of  more  and  more  perfect  types  of  animal 
ife,may  reasonably  be  thou^t  to  have 
eootimied  to  work  during  the  earlier  pe- 
liod  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Theraces 
wUdi  have  survived  and  multiplied  and 
kave  come  to  dominate  the  eaiih  have 
been  the  stronger  races;  and  while  strife 
lasted  thcie  was  always  a  tendency  for 
physical  strength  and  intelligence  to  go 
on  increasing.  The  upper  dass  in  eveiy 
wawnnnity  —  and  this  was  equally  true 
of  Gennany  and  France  in  the  thirteenth 
eentmy,  and  of  the  Hawaiians  when  Cap- 
tain Cook  found  them  —  were  physically 
ftroBger  and  handsome  than  Uie  classes 
at  the  bottcnn  of  the  social  scale.  The 
biltk  rate  was  probably  higher  among 
these  aristocratic  sections,  and  the  chance 
of  the  survival  of  infants  also  better.  But 
in  modem  society  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise»  Tlie  richer  and  more  educated  dass 
Barry  later  and  as  a  rule  have  smaller 
Candfies  than  the  poorer  dass,  whose 


physique  is  generally  weaker  and  whose 
intelligence  is  generally,  though  of  course 
kiot  universally,  on  a  somewhat  lower 
levd.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  great 
dties,  and  great  cities  contain  a  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  every  country.  The  phenome- 
non seems  to  be  widespread.  It  is  con- 
spicuous in  Australia  and  in  your  own 
Eastem  States.  The  result  is  that  the 
dass  in  which  physical  strength  and  a 
cultivated  intelligence  are  hereditaiy  in- 
creases more  slowly,  if  it  increases  at  all, 
than  do  the  classes  inferior  in  these  quali- 
ties* Fortunatdy,  the  lines  of  dass  dis- 
tinction are  much  less  sharpty  drawn  than 
th^  were  some  centuries  ago.  Theupper 
dass  is  always  being  recruited  by  persons 
of  energy  and  intellect  from  the  poorer 
classes.  Still,  we  have  here  a  new  cause 
which  may  tend  to  depress  the  average 
levd  of  human  capacity,  thou^  it  may 
be  some  time  before  the  results  have  be- 
come  apparent. 

The  improvement,  so  far  as  attained, 
in  the  physical  quality  of  the  dviliced  part 
of  mankind  is  largely  due  to  such  changes 
in  its  environment  as  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  food  and  clothing,  the  better 
conditions  of  housing,  the  diffusion  of 
property  throu^  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Along  these  lines  the  improve- 
ment has  been  extraordinary.  The  lux- 
ury of  the  rich,  the  comfort  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  comparative  immunity  of  the 
poorerdasses  from  famineand  pedtiknce, 
have  increased  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies more  than  th^  had  done  during 
many  preceding  centuries.  Most  remark- 
able of  all  has  been  the  cause  of  these  im- 
provements, namdy,  the  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  the  power 
over  natural  forces  which  has  been  there- 
by acquired.  Man  has  now,  by  omi- 
|»ehending  Nature,  become  her  master. 
These  are  the  things  which  are  conmionfy 
in  our  mind  when  we  talk  of  Progress. 
It  is  the  wonderful  gains  made  in  those 
things  which  are  visible  and  tangible  and 
which  affect  our  daily  life  at  eveiy  turn 
that  have  stmck  the  popular  mind  and 
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have  been  taken  to  marie,  not  onlj  a  long 
onward  step,  but  the  certainty  of  further 
advance.  Material  progress  has  seemed 
in  its  triumphant  march  to  sweep  every- 
thing else  along  with  it  Whether  this  be 
really  so,  is  the  veiy  question  we  have  to 
consider.  Does  our  increased  knowledge 
and  command  of  nature,  do  all  those  ben- 
efits and  comforts  which  that  mastery  of 
nature  has  secured,  so  greatly  facilitate 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  that  we 
may  saf^  assume  that  thero  will  be  an 
increase  in  intelligenoe,  in  virtue,  and  in 
all  that  is  covered  by  the  word  Happiness. 
It  seems  hard  not  to  believe  that,  with  the 
worid  so  much  moro  at  man's  disposal, 
man  is  destined  to  be  a  being  altogether 
superior  to  what  he  has  been  in  the  past. 
Material  progress  seems  to  us  modems, 
when  it  has  gone  so  far  in  the  course  of 
another  centuiy  or  two  that  everybody 
shall  have  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  op- 
portunities for  enjoyment  that  he  can  de- 
sire, to  constitute  that  Golden  Age  for 
which  mankind  have  so  often  sighed.  It 
is  a  comparatively  new  conception  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Those  happier  days  to  which 
Hesiodand  Viigil  looked  back  were  prim- 
arily days  of  innocence  and  simplicity, 
when  thero  was  no  crime,  no  violence,  no 
strife. 

Neodnm  enim  aiidi«nuit  inflari  olMsioa,  nee- 

dim 
Impositot  dims  orepitftre  inondibii* 


;The  GoUen  Age  to  which  men's  eyes 
turned  back  in  the  centuries  of  medieval 
darimess  was  primarily  an  age  of  enlight- 
enment and  learning,  an  age  when  the 
Church  had  not  yet  become  corrupted  by 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power.  The 
ideals  of  both  the  andents  and  the  men  of 
the  lifiddle  Ages  wero  ethical  or  intellect- 
uaL  In  neither  case  did  their  imagination 
dwell  upon  the  things  which  applied  sci- 
ence is  giving  us  in  such  ample  measure. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  consider  how  far  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  comfort  and  opportunities  for 
enjoyment,  and  of  that  sway  of  natural 
forces  which  promises  moro  of  such  op- 
portunities, betokens  a  like  improvement 


in  political  institutions,  a  like  piogresa  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  man  and 
in  the  delights  of  living. 

Of  political  institutions  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  to-day.  The  sub ject  is  too 
large;  and  one  would  have  to  qualify 
nearly  every  general  statement  by  ider- 
enoe  to  particular  countries.  It  is  better 
to  confine  our  present  inquiry  to  the  rda- 
tion  of  material  progress  to  intdHge&oe 
and  character. 

We  see  under  these  new  oonditioiis  less 
anxiety,  less  occupation  with  the  hard 
necessities  of  findhig  food  and  dothing. 
Work  itself  is  less  laborious,  because 
moro  laigdy  done  by  machinery  and 
not  by  mero  strength.  Thero  is  moro 
leisuro  which  can  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  for  setting 
thought  free  to  play  upon  subjects  other 
than  practicaL  The  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining knowledge  have  been  so  extended 
and  cheapened  that  in  all  civilised  coon- 
tries  the  elements  of  instruction  can  be 
obtained  practical^  without  cost,  and 
higher  instruction  at  a  low  price  by  all 
who  aro  fitted  to  profit  by  it.  Notonlyaro 
books  within  every  one's  reach,  but  the 
daily  instructors  of  the  public  proffer  it  at 
a  trifling  cost  at  least  as  mudi  inf onna- 
tion  as  it  can  assimilate.  Transportation 
has  become  easy,swift  and  cheap,  so  that 
every  one's  mind  can  be  enriched  and  re- 
freshed and  stimulated  by  foreign  trayd. 
The  dwdler  in  great  cities  is  no  donbt 
moro  shut  out  from  nature  than  were  his 
forefathers,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
greater  facilities  for  viriting  spots  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  drawing  fdeasuro  from 
them.  Works  of  art  aro  produced  moro 
abundantly,  and  galleries  aro  accessible 
in  which  those  of  tibe  highest  merit  can  be 
seal.  That  a  large  number  of  persons  aro 
engaged  either  in  producing  or  in  distrib- 
uting objects  believed  to  possess  artistic 
merit  would  seem  calculated  to  diffuse 
widely  an  appreciation  of  art  and  beauty. 
It  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  mero 
increase  of  population  and  of  purchasing 
power  has  a  favoring  influence  upon  in- 
tellect, because  thero  is  moro  demand  for 
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the  pfoducts  of  intellect  and  more  penoos 
cnpfejed  in  their  production. 

TlniB,  whether  or  no  material  progress 
iBfolves  and  implies  intdlectiud  pro- 
yese»  it  is  dear  that  it  provides  un- 
pteeedented  facilities  and  opportunities. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  examine  the  results^ 
we  shall  find  that  the  quanti^  of  intdlect- 
ual  activity  has  enonnously  increased,  in« 
oeaaed  even  faster  than  the  population. 
hf  so  much  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  has  been  raised  out  of  a  dull 
and  slaggbh  farain  life.  The  amount  of 
readiBg^  writing  and  of  what  may  be 
esDed  Idnnal  talking,  that  is,  speech- 
laakin^  preaching,  and  lecturing,  that 
goes  on  in  all  civilised  countries,  ra^ndlj 
increases.  Tliomas  Cailyle  would  have 
said  that  much  of  it  could  just  as  wdl  be 
ptodnoed  bjr  those  whom  he  described 
as  '*diattering  Dead  Sea  apes;"  never- 
thckas  a  great  deal  does  represent  the 
increased  exertion  of  intellectual  power. 
lUnk  of  the  quantity  of  talent  that  goes 
into  the  investigation  of  natural  pheno- 
mma  by  the  thousands  of  researchers  now 
at  wodc»  of  all  the  ingenuity  expended 
fay  lawyers,  financiers  and  others  in  the 
eoBtrivanoe  of  new  methods  of  carrying 
on  bwineM  by  combinations,  new  de- 
vices for  evadii^  statutes,  new  ways  of 
the  capital  of  the  many  at  the, 
of  the  few.  Quality,  however, 
be  considered  as  well  as  quantity. 
Flalo  hinted,  though  to  be  sure  he  put 
the  faint  mto  the  mouth  of  an  Egypt- 
ian sage,  that  the  invention  of  writing 
had  weakened  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Without  going  so  far,  we  may 
wen  doubt  whether  t^  intdlectual  ex- 
ceBenoe  ol  an  age  can  be  measured  by  the 
uuiubei  of  speeches  or  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  it  produces,  and  whether 
the  incewant  leadbg  of  newspapers  and 
magsanes  tends  on  the  whole  to  strengths 
ea  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

Remembering  that  our  own  minds 
have  grown  by  and  along  with  the  acqui- 
iltian  of  knowledge,  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  the 
enmmnnity  must  mean  an  increase  in  in- 


tdlectual  vigor.  Undoubtedly  every  boy 
in  a  Boston  school  to-day  Imows  many 
things  which  the  wisest  man  did  not 
know  five  centuries  ago;  and  the  total 
number  of  items  of  information  he  pos- 
sesses with  regard  to  man  in  the  past  or 
to  lutture  in  the  present  may  be  far 
larger.  But  that  tdls  us  very  little  about 
the  capacity  of  the  schoolboy. 

If  we  look  simply  at  the  facts  of  histoiy 
we  shall  be  strode  by  the  impossibility  of 
connecting  the  power  and  productiveness 
of  the  human  intdlect  with  any  such  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
opportunities  for  knowledge  as  we  have 
been  considering.  The  forms  which  intel- 
lectual activity  takes,  the  lines  of  inquiry 
which  it  foUows,  the  sorts  of  production  it 
values  and  enjoys,  do  indeed  differ  from 
age  to  age  and  do  bear  a  rdation  to  the 
conditions  of  man's  environment.  Ma- 
terial progress  has  affected  these  forms 
and  lines.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  has  done  more  to  strengthen  than  to 
depress  the  intensity  and  originality  and 
creative  energy  of  intdlect  itself;  nor 
have  those  qualities  shown  themselves 
more  abundant  as  the  population  of  the 
earth  has  increased.  It  does  not  seem 
possible,  if  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  lit- 
erature which  survives  to  us  from  West- 
em  Asia  and  Southeastern  Europe,  to  say 
that  tile  creative  powers  of  the  human 
mind  in  such  subjects  as  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, and  historical  narrative  or  portrait- 
ure, have  other  imi»oved  or  deteriorated. 
The  poetry  of  the  eariy  Helnews  and  of 
the  early  Greeks  has  never  been  surpassed 
and  hardly  ever  equaled.  Neither  has 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  nor 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cice- 
ro. Geniuses  like  Dante,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare  appear  without  our  being 
able  to  account  for  them,  and  for  au^ 
we  know  another  may  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment. It  is  just  as  difficult,  if  we  look 
back  five  centuries,  to  assert  either  pro- 
gress or  dedine  in  painting.  Sculpture 
has  never  again  risen  to  so  high  a  level  as 
it  touched  in  the  fifth  century,  b.  c.»  nor 
within  the  last  three  centuries  to  so  high  a 
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level  as  H  readied  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth. But  we  can  found  no  generalis- 
ations upon  that  fact.  Music  is  the  most 
inscrutable  of  the  arts,  and  whether  there 
is  any  progress  to  be  expected  other  than 
that  which  may  come  from  a  further  im- 
provement in  instruments  constituting 
an  orchestra,  I  will  not  attempt  to  conjec- 
ture, any  more  than  I  should  dare  to  raise 
ccmtroversy  by*  inquiring  whether  Bee- 
thoven represents  progress  from  Mozart, 
Wagner  progress  from  Beethoven. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  although  material  progress 
furnishes  new  and  varied  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  for 
the  use  of  intelligence  upon  an  always  in- 
creasing mass  of  facts,  and  although  in- 
telligence is  thus  enaUed  to  accomplish 
more  in  certain  directions  than  it  was 
previously  able  to  do,  intellectual  power 
itself  in  its  higher  creative  forms  has  not 
grown  stronger.  The  advance  of  modem 
sdence  makes  no  more  probaUe  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Archimedes,  or  an  Isaac 
Newton,  or  a  Leibnitz.  What  is  stranger, 
there  is  no  larger  supply  of  Leibnitzes  or 
Newtons  in  Europe,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population  since  their  time. 
But  the  chance  is  increased  that  a  man  <^ 
great  natural  gifts  may  have  an  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  the  instruction  and  the 
opportunities  of  rising  which  will  enable 
him  to  turn  those  gifts  to  full  account. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  eveiy  gener- 
ation adds  something  to  the  methods 
which  previous  generations  have  be- 
queathed to  it.  Such  inventions  as  those 
of  logarithms,  of  the  differential  calculus, 
of  the  microscope,  and  of  spectrum  anafy- 
sis,  place  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  by  which  he  can  effect 
more.  Critical  methods  in  history,  which 
men  of  exceptional  genius  like  Thucyd- 
ides  were  able  to  use,  by  dint  of  their 
own  genius,  have  now  become  familiar 
and  can  be  employed  by  persons  of  good 
average  talent.  Even  in  metaphysics, 
which  is  often  taunted  with  bdng  the 
least  progressive  of  the  higher  branches 
of  analytic  or  constructive  thought,  al- 


thou(^  there  is  no  sign  that  we  have  come 
nearer  an  explanation  of  the  uHiiiiJite 
riddles,  still  the  accumulation  of  new 
technical  terms  and  categories  and  ways 
of  approaching  the  main  problems  dcwa 
represent  a  obtain  advance,  albeit  the 
power  of  abstract  thou^  may  not  itself 
have  become  greater^ 

May  there  not  be  a  limit  to  this  kind  (^ 
advance  and  may  we  not  be  approaching 
that  limit?  We  cannot  tdL  Critical 
methods  in  philology  and  histoiy  are  per- 
haps not  susceptible  of  much  further  im- 
provement; but  as  respects  physical  sd- 
ence, those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  say 
that  they  see  stretching  bef <»e  them  an 
infinite  vista  of  discoveiy. 

A  larger  and  a  still  more  intricate 
question  arises.  If  it  has  proved  difiicult 
to  say  how  far  material  ]m>gress  and 
the  extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
have  stimulated  and  are  lik^  to  sttnio- 
late  intellectual  progress,  still  harder  is 
it  to  estimate  their  iz^uence  oh  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  exodlence. 

What  is  Moral  Progress?  The  ancient 
philosophers  — let  us  say  the  Stoics  ftrmi 
Chiysippus  to  Epictetus  —  would  have 
described  its  aim  as  being  Harmony  with 
Nature,  that  is,  with  those  tendencies  in 
man  which  lead  him  to  his  hi^^iest  good 
by  raising  him  above  8ense4emptations, 
making  him  love  what  is  righteous,  and 
find  his  hig^iest  joy  in  fdlowing  it. 

St.  Augustine  and  St  Thomas  of  Aqui- 
num  would  have  placed  it  in  oonf  otmity 
to  God's  Will,  to  which  all  though  and 
passions  should  be  so  attuned  as  to  ac- 
cept patientty  and  trustfully  whatever 
He  sends  and  to  seek  eveiy  occasion  of 
glorifying  and  serving  Hinu  Neither  oi 
these  idoils  has  any  rdation  to  material 
progress,  and  both  philosophers  and 
saints  would  probaUjr  have  thou^^  sudi 
progress  rather  hurtful  than  hdplul  to 
the  soul. 

To  estimate  the  degree  in  which  some 
sins  or  vices  have  dechned  and  others 
have  devdqped,  the  extent  to  whidi 
some  virtues  have  grown  m<»e  common 
and  others  more  rare,  to  calculate  the 
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rapecthre  ethical  values  of  the  qualities 
in  which  there  has  been  an  improvement 
ind  a  decfine,  and  to  strike  a  general 
bakaoe  after  af^xraising  the  worth  of  all 
tkeK  afitHfj — this  is  a  task  on  which  few 
woukl  care  to  enter.  No  analjrsis  and  no 
ijiithesis  could  make  much  of  data  so 
uDcertain  in  quantity  and  so  disputable 
in  qualitj.  Who  idll  even  assert  that 
the  love  ii  truth  and  the  courage  to  de- 
liver the  truth,  a  virtue  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  many  other  virtues,  has  grown 
itrooger  or  more  common.  Socrates  and 
Kne  of  his  contemporaries  were  con- 
spiCQOQS  examples  of  it.  So  were  Darwin 
and  Pasteur  and  your  own  Emerson. 
Bat  ammg  the  contemporaries  of  Socra- 
tes there  were  Sc^>hists,  and  the  dass  is 
baSfy  repesented  in  our  time  also.  Be> 
■des,  the  data  are  always  changing.  Hu- 
nan emoticm,  like  the  creative  intdli- 
pnoe,  finds  from  time  to  time  one  chan- 
ud  more  easy  to  follow  or  more  attractive 
than  anotUlr.  So  different  virtues  rise 
sad  fall,  bloom  and  wither,  as  they  insfMre 
joy  or  command  admiration. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
tboe  is  one  thing  whose  rdation  to  ma- 
terial piogrcss  must  somehow  be  de- 
tmnined,  seeing  that  it  has  always  been 
deemed  (so  to  as  this  life  is  concerned) 
the  uHimatf  aim  of  all  desire  and  effort, 
the  ultimate  test  of  eveiy  kind  of  ad  vance. 
It  is  Hai^xness. 

Whatis  Hi^f^piness?  Is  it  Pleasure? 
And  if  so,  what  is  Pleasure?  Aristotle 
9ivea  definiticQ  <^  Pleasure — or  rather 
pcfhi4»a  description, forthe  logicians  say 
that  yoa  cannot  define  a  nmrnum  gmtu 
—  which  has  not  been  much  imjwoved 
opon.  It  is  not,  however,  psychological 
dffmHinns  that  need  concern  us,  but 
lather  that  questioo  which  occupied  the 
Eaf^sh  Utilitarian  School  seventy  years 
ago:  wbetherall  the  pleasures,  taken  in  the 
agpi^gate  as  constituting  Happiness,  are 
to  be  subjected  to  a  qualitative  as  well  as 
a  qoantitative  analysis*  Shall  we  measure 
tkcm  by  the  intensity  by  which  they  are 
Idt  or  by  the  fineness  and  devation  of 
the  feeling  to  which  they  appeal?  Is  the 


satisfaction  which  Pericles  felt  in  watch- 
ing the  performance  of  a  drama  of 
Sophocles  at  an  Athenian  festival  great- 
er or  less  than  the  satisf  acticm  which 
one  of  his  slaves  felt  in  draining  a  jar 
of  wine? 

The  principle  of  the  greatest  hapfHuess 
of  the  greatest  number,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  seemed  capable  of 
being  practically  implied  to  the  more 
tangible  and  vulgar  pleasures,  became  so 
suUimated  and  evanescent  when  apfdied 
by  J.  S.  Mill  to  those  moral  sentiments 
which  afford  a  pure  and  exquisite  delight 
to  persons  capable  of  feeling  them,  as  to 
lose  its  original  value  as  a  test  of  laws 
and  institutions.  Yet  any  attempt  to 
reckon  up  pleasures  as  a  whole  must  take 
account  of  both  kinds. 

Other  questions  may  be  raised  which 
show  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  Eveiy 
addition  to  the  sum  of  pleasures  may 
bring  some  pain  with  it,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  each  {Measure  creates  a  desire  to 
have  more  of  it  Where  new  conditions 
have  enabled  men  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
something,  the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  de- 
privation which  may  become  a  hardship. 
So  the  new  amtrivanoes  science  has  given 
to  save  our  time  and  trouble  have  their 
drawbacks.  Does  the  tdephone  add 
more  to  the  convenience  of  life  than  it 
takes  away  from  its  repose  ?  May  not  the 
veiy  f adhty  wherewith  pleasures  hereto- 
fore precious,  because  rare,  are  now  at- 
tainable, induce  a  sort  of  satiety,  and  dull 
the  edge  of  enjoyment?  May  not  our 
f everidi  activity  be  f dlowed  by  a  period 
of  lassitude?  &ich  speculations  might  be 
pursued  ad  infinUum,  Let  us  cut  them 
short  by  saying  that  while  it  may  be 
hard  to  measure  Happiness  itsdf « it  is 
dear  that  the  bettering  of  the  external 
conditions  of  life  has  vastfy  reduced  me- 
chanical toil  and  vastly  increased  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  some  pleasures, 
such  as  those  which  art  and  music  furnish. 
Think  of  the  facilities  for  travd.  The 
ddif^  in  natural  sceneiy,  if  not  an  ab- 
solute novd  pleasure,  is  at  any  rate  en- 
joyed in  a  more  constant  way  and  by  a 
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Ut  lafger  number  of  peisoiis  tban  for- 
merlj'.  Quidc  and  dieap  tnnsportatioo 
have  made  it  incompaiabty  more  euj  of 
enjoyment.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
mai^  old  aooices  of  miseiy  have  been  re- 
duced. The  use  of  ans^hetics  has  di- 
minished  suffering  as  well  as  prolonged 
Uf e.  Torture  has  been  abolished  in  cit- 
iHzed  countries.  Prisoners  are  treated 
less  hai8h]]r»  thou^  it  may  be  doubted 
whMnet  the  result  desired  might  not  be 
equally  wdl  obtained  with  shorter  sen- 
tences, for  certainty  is  m<»c  effective  than 
severity.  Crudty,thou^  always  liable  to 
break  out  afresh  when  exceptional  con- 
ditions rouse  passion  or  race-hatred,  is 
more  and  more  condemned  by  puUic 
opinion.  TlieTe  is  a  to  stronger  sense 
that  it  ii  every  one's  duty,  and  ou^t  to 
be  every  one  s  pleasure,  to  help  others, 
and  to  smooth  tiieir  path  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. Timid  or  sensitive  children  have 
less  to  fear.  Women  have  at  any  rate  a 
far  better  legal  protection  against  wrong, 
though  we  may  wdl  believe  that  th^  al- 
ways fared  far  better  than  the  harshness 
of  the  old  laws  would  seem  to  imply.  For 
most  men,  three  fourths  of  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  life  spring  out  of  the  domes- 
tic relations.  Were  it  not  for  the  increase 
of  divorce,  we  should  be  disposed  to  hold 
that  those  rdations  stand  now  on  a  better 
footing  than  they  ever  did  before. 

All  these  isolated  facts,  however,  do 
not  solve  the  main  problem.  Neither  does 
the  comparison  of  our  own  age  with  pre- 
cedingages.  Most  of  us  probabty  rejoice 
that  we  did  not  live  in  the  fifth  or  the 
tenth  or  even  in  the  seventeenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  When  we  think  61 
those  times  we  see  their  daik  side  and  we 
fed  how  much  we  should  miss  in  which 
we  now  take  pleasure.  But  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  individual  man  in  those  past  cen- 
turies had  on  the  average  a  worse  tune 
than  the  average  man  has  now  ?  He  was 
in  many  pcants  less  sensitive  to  suffering 
than  we  are,  and  he  may  have  enjoyed 
some  things  more  intense^.  The  liter- 
ture  of  the  seven  centuries  that  preceded 
our  own  is  in  many  ways  quite  as  buoy- 


ant in  spirit  as  our  own.  It  is  often 
though  that  the  fear  of  torment  in  m 
future  life  must  have  brooded  like  adark 
doud  over  the  minds  of  past  generstioiis, 
and  that  the  tendency  ci  opimoo  whidi 
has  attenuated  this  fear  lepiesents  m 
great  brig^itening  in  the  skf .  Lucrethts 
held  that  the  greatest  service  ever  ren- 
dered to  mankind  was  that  rendered  by 
Epicurus,  when  he  dispdled  those  nusts 
of  ancient  superstition  which  had  pro- 
duced human  sacrifice.  Other  mists 
settled  down  not  so  long  after  the  days  of 
Lucretius;  and,  in  direct  vidation  of  the 
teaching  it  professed  to  respect,  super- 
stiticHi  caused  far  more  Moodshed  and 
suffering  after  his  time  than  it  had  ever 
caused  before.  PerMCution  has  now  van- 
ished, and  with  it  the  terrors  to  which 
superstition  appealed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know 
many  persons  who  look  back  to  vdiat 
th^  call  the  Ages  of  Futh  as  ages  in 
which  num's  mind  was  far  more  full  of 
peace  and  hope  than  it  is  in  times  ^len 
so  many  doubt  what  guide  they  shall 
foUow.  These  are  onfy  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions that  may  be  asked  when  we  com- 
pare past  and  present;  and  no  one  can 
answer  them. 

Shall  we  take  Hapfnness  inits broadest 
sense  —  the  sense  in  which  it  aj^plies  to 
eveiy  man,  whether  capable  of  the  higher 
pleasures  or  only  of  the  lower  ones — to 
mean  that  general  sense  of  contentment 
and  satisfaction  which  makes  life  seem 
to  have  been  and  to  be  worth  living? 
The  test  of  human  progress  towards  ha|>- 
piness  would  then  be,  —  Does  the  aver- 
age man  to-day,  at  the  end  of  each  year 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life,  fed  more  in- 
clined than  the  average  man  would  have 
done  two  hundred  or  four  hundred  or  six 
hundred  years  ago,  to  say  that  he  would 
like  to  live  the  same  life  over  again,  be- 
cause his  pleasures  in  it  have  on  the  whole 
exceeded  his  pains? 

May  we  not  suspect  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  depends  less  on  the  possession 
of  any  external  goods,  of  comfort  and  of 
opportunities  for  pleasure,  than  it  does 
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opoQ  Uie  human  temperament  itself? 
'nuiB  the  central  p(»nt  of  the  inqiiuy 
woidd  be^ — Are  the  physical  causes  and 
tke  moral  causes  which  mould  and  color 
the  human  temperament  making  it  more 
or  less  placid,  <^eerful,  and  serene?  This 
ifkig^  a  question  for  the  physiologist, 
whostands  upon  somewhat  firmer  ground 
thsn  does  the  moralist  Some  physiolo- 
gists teD  us  that  the  amditions  of  modem 
life  in  the  most  hi^hty  civilised  commun* 
ities  create  a  strain  upon  the  nenrous 
sfstcm  whidi  makes  peofde  fretful,  ca- 
pridooa,  restless,  or  pofaaps  despondent 
TImj  point  to  the  increase  of  lunacy,  to 
the  increase  ol  divorce,  and  to  the  in- 
ciease  ol  suicide  as  evidencing  the  re- 
sults of  this  nervous  strain.  These  omi- 
Doos  symptoms  will  not  appear  to  most 
of  us  to  outweigh  the  general  impressiim 
we  have  that  the  sum  of  enjoyment  and 
dieerfulness  is  slightly  greater  now  than 
it  was  a  century  ago,  or  even  in  our  own 
boyhood.  Still,  they  are  symptoms  to  be 
noted,  and  the  fact  that  science  puts 
its  finger  on  phenomena  in  modem  life 
irindi  are  new  and  which  may,  if  they 
go  on  increasing,  a£fect  the  physical 
sad  moral  constitution  of  man,  suggests 
the  reflection  that  we  may  stiU  have 
meoA  to  learn  upon  the  subject  All  the 
phenomena  iMeh  bdong  to  modem 
c^  life  under  severe  and  constant  pres- 
sore  are  oomparativdy  new.  They  may 
woric  prqudidaUy  on  the  human  organ- 
iBL  On  the  other  hand  the  organism 
msy  adapt  itsdf  to  them,  may  escape 
phjaical  mischief,  and  reap  mental  bene- 
fit A  century's  ezpeiience  will  help  us  to 
judge  better. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  have  not  in- 
vited yon  to  deal  with  the  main  question 
ss  to  whether  there  really  exists  a  general 
kw  of  human  progress.  Instead  <^  mak- 
iag  a  front  atteck  on  the  centre  of  the 
poiitBon  we  have  been  content  to  erocute 
a  sort  of  skirmishing  reconnaissance  all 
round  it,  and  have  followed  devious  paths 
in  trying  to  ascertain  where  it  can  best  be 
■ssiDed,  beating  up  a  good  many  pickets 
by  the  way.  My  aim  has  been  to  define 


the  i»oblem,  to  examine  the  conditions 
that  surround  it  and  thereby  to  clarify 
our  own  conception  of  the  idea  of  Pro- 
gress. Let  me  sum  up  the  oondusions 
which  we  have  reached. 

The  question  whether  there  is  a  general 
law  of  human  progress  is  a  complicated 
one,  because  there  are  so  many  different 
lines  along  which  advance  may  be  made. 

A  philosophical  conception  of  Progress 
must  include  all  these  lines  and  must  en- 
deavor to  determine  their  rdative  sig- 
nificance. 

The  popular  conception  of  Progress, 
and  that  which  rises  first  to  our  n^nds, 
is  of  an  increase  in  wealth,  in  comfort  in 
means  of  attaining  knowledge,  and  all 
those  forms  in  which  an  increased  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  nature  enables  us 
to  apply  them  for  the  service  of  men. 

An  advance  in  these  things,  the  sum  of 
which  we  may  roughly  call  Material 
Progress,  is  easy  to  determine,  and  is  in 
fact  evident  Political  progress  is  also 
evident  though  it  is  subject  to  some  de- 
ductions and  to  many  reserves. 

Progress  in  other  things,  including  in- 
tdlectual  power  and  moral  ezcdlence,  is 
far  m<»e  difficult  to  determine.  There  is, 
however,  an  immense  increase  in  know- 
ledge and  in  the  means  of  acquiring  fur- 
ther knowledge,  especially  the  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Many  ways  can  be  indicated  in  which 
material  progress  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge  may  be  expected  to  promote 
intellectual  and  moral  im^novement,  but 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that  pro- 
gress became  rapid  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  say  how  far  or  how  soon 
these  results  will  follow.  Material  pro- 
gress may  create  expectations  of  happi- 
ness which  cannot,  so  far  as  we  see,  be 
realized.  Thus  an  Age  of  Progress  might 
be  an  Age  of  Discontent. 

The  broad  general  questitm,  whether 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  has  in- 
creased and  is  increasing,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  treat  scientifically. 

EUippiness  is  so  largdy  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, and  temperament  so  largdy 
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depends  on  physiological  conditions,  and 
the  physiological  conditions  of  life  may 
be  so  much  affected  by  economic  and  so- 
cial changes  now  passing  in  the  world, 
that  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  wait  for  some 
considerable  time  before  attempting  to 
determine  whether  the  excitement  and 
variety  of  modem  life  make  for  happi- 
ness. 

We  are  reaUy  not  so  much  better  placed 
than  were  the  ancients  and  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  for  solving  these  great  prob- 
lems. We  do  indeed  know  what  they,  who 
were  nearer  to  the  time,  did  not  know, 
that  there  never  was  a  Golden  Age  in  the 
past  They  guessed  that  the  ^rth  will 
one  day  cease  to  be  habitable.  Some 
of  our  scientific  lights  have  suggested 
modes  in  which  this  may  happen,  possibly 
by  immersion  in  the  sun,  possibly  by  the 


exhaustion  ol  our  stock  of  oi^gen.  But 
the  contingency  is  so  doubtful,  and  in  ai^ 
event  so  distant,  that  it  need  not  affect 
any  such  chances  of  perf  ectibilily  aa  msn 
may  enjoy* 

Wemay  seem  to  be  better  equipped  for 
prophecy  than  they  were,  biecauae  we 
have  come  to  know  aU  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  and  its  resources,  and  the  races  that 
dwell  thereon,  and  their  respective  gifts 
and  capacities.  But  how  these  elements 
will  combine  and  work  together  is  a  pro- 
blem apparently  as  inscrutable  as  ever. 

The  bark  that  carries  Man  and  his  for- 
tunes traverses  an  ocean  where  the  win<iB 
are  variable  and  the  currents  unknown. 
He  can  do  little  to  direct  its  course,  and 
the  mists  that  shroud  the  horizon  bang 
as  thick  and  low  as  they  did  when  the 
voyage  began. 


TENDENCIES  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROAD 
DEVELOPMENT 

BY   RAY   MORRIS 


The  early  histoiy  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Pennaylvania  railroads  serves 
as  witness  that  the  economic  value  of 
interior  communications  was  early  ap- 
preciated by  the  commonwealths;  the 
building,  later,  <^  the  first  western  lines 
testifies  that  the  national  government 
realized  the  strategic  importance  of  tying 
the  Pacific  States  to  the  region  of  the 
countiy  already  within  reach  of  Wash- 
ington. Yet,  a  decade  after  the  govern- 
ment had  given  the  Northern  Pacific 
forty-eight  million  acres  of  land  as  a 
direct  aid  and  incentive  to  the  builders, 
and  had  aUowed  the  Central  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  what  may  be  described  as 
a  subsidy  of  some  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  mile,  together  with  a  land  grant 
of  over  thirty  million  acres,  Wisconsin 
enacted  the  Potter  Law  (1874),  fiidng 


rates  within  the  state  on  a  basis  on  which 
the  railroads  could  not  do  business  and 
pay  their  fixed  charges.  The  original  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  amended  and 
amplified  last  year,  was  passed  in  1887, 
the  Sheiman  Anti-Trust  Act  in  1890;  and 
now;  in  1007,  state  govenmients  east  and 
west  are  vying  with  one  anc^h^  in  the 
enactment  of  restrictive  railroad  regula- 
tion. 

Five  critical  periods  in  the  histoiy  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
dicated in  this  brief  summary,  and  may 
be  designated,  respectively,  as  the  periods 
of  state  aid,  of  national  aid,  of  Granger 
hostility,  of  naticmal  restriction,  and  of 
general  state  hostility. 

Between  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Interstate  Corn- 
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Act,  It  might  be  said  that  rail- 
road development  passed  through  four 
iaterior  phases,  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
IstioDs  of  railroad  and  goyemment.  First 
m  impmlauee  was  the  tendency  to  build, 
DQCth,  south,  east,  and  west,  wisely  and 
mwisety;  then  came  the  wreckers,  headed 
by  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk;  then  the  time 
of  reorganisations  and  consolidations; 
tod  finally  the  growth  of  commercial 
gitats,  knowing  no  law,  or  rather  know- 
ing for  more  law  than  their  antagonists, 
who  were  one  by  one  demolished.  In 
its  bearing  on  present-day  tendencies, 
the  effect  of  the  mOeage  buHt  was  wholly 
good.  Much  of  this  mileage  was  fla- 
grantly unjustifiable  at  the  time,  built  for 
its  'Jmisance  value,"  like  the  West  Shore 
Rsihoad;  but  the  growth  of  the  country 
has  sinoe  amply  justified  it,  and  the  eco- 
noDic  follies  of  twen^  years  ago,  after 
being  paid  for,  sometimes  by  the  bond- 
holders, almost  always  by  the  stock- 
holders, are  become  indispensable  parts 
of  our  transportation  system.  Tlie  re- 
ocguusation  and  consolidation  were  also 
good;  we  cannot  say  wholly  good,  be- 
etose  th^  tended  to  burden  the  capital 
tceouats  with  water.  In  defiance  of  the 
irtides  of  faith  existing  in  the  Granger 
itates  and  in  many  oUier  parts  of  the 
ooontiy,  however,  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  an  inflated  capital  account  does  not 
woekevildirectty,  by  raising  the  rates  on 
iHieat  so  that  interest  and  dividends  may 
be  paid,  but  by  handicapping  the  rail- 
road in  securing  much  needed  new  capi- 
tal for  imfMovement  work,  which  would 
enable  wheat  to  be  carried  cheaper.  A 
rulroad  in  competitive  territoiy  cannot 
diarge  more  than  its  neighbors  and  con- 
tinue to  do  business. 

The  wrecking  period  of  American 
nihoad  devdopment  has  happily  passed 
sway.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton has  had  bad  contracts  made  for 
it;  the  Chicago  and  Alton  has  had  im- 
peovement  work,  done  from  earnings  for 
a  secies  of  years,  suddenly  caiHtalised, 
a  process  which  benefited  current  stock- 
koMers  but  placed  a  heavy  capital  load 


on  the  company.  These  two  instances, 
however,  represent  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  examples  of  a  decade,  and 
neither  one  of  them  is  comparable,  either 
in  damage  actually  done  to  minori^ 
shareholders,  or  in  criminal  intent,  with 
abuses  of  trusteeship  quite  conmion  a 
generation  ago.  But  the  old  abuses  left 
seeds  of  disgust  behind  them,  and  thb 
distrust  has  in  recent  years  grown  to 
alarming  proportions,  owing  principally 
to  the  feeling,  well  enough  justified,  that 
a  great  corporation  mig^t  be  predatoiy 
and  miscellaneously  sinful  to  whatever 
extent  it  saw  fit,  because  no  man  was 
strong  enough  or  clever  enough  to  call 
it  to  account.  The  distrust  of  corpora- 
tions, espedaUy  railroad  corporations, 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  controlling 
factors  in  the  tendencies  of  development 
to-day,  and  it  has  principally  centred 
about  a  phase  in  affairs  infinitely  better 
than  that  created  by  Gould  and  Ksk,  but 
none  the  less  dangerous  and  unwhole- 
some, —  the  tendency  to  corporate  self- 
ishness. American  railroads  as  a  whole 
are  strikingly  free  from  two  of  the  be- 
setting evils  shown  in  the  insurance  in- 
vestigations,— nepotism  and  inefliciency 
in  high  places,  —  and  can  teach  their 
European  neighbors  much  in  this  re- 
spect. But  in  the  misuse  of  corporate 
funds,  in  the  "'Mind  pool"  school  of 
finance,  they  have  often  been  culpable, 
and  th^  never  before  have  had  such 
opportunities  as  in  these  days  of  tre- 
mendous earnings  and  great  accumula- 
tions of  free  cash.  It  has  recently  been 
shown  how  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  had 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars  at  his 
command  in  the  Union  Pacific  finances, 
and  that  he  was,  to  all  intent,  not 
answerable  for  the  use  he  made  of  that 
sum  between  the  annual  public  state- 
ments. How  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Harriman  lines  increased  divi- 
dends in  the  summer  of  1906,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors, giving  large  profits  to  the  share- 
holders, but  infinitely  larger  profits  to 
the  few  privileged  persons  possessed  of 
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advance  infoimation,  is  also  a  matter 
of  record.  If  Mr.  Harriman  had  been 
content  merely  with  the  increments  due 
to  his  remarkable  management  of  his 
I»operties,  his  name  would  go  down  to 
posterity,  unchallenged,  as  the  greatest 
railroad  financier,  and  probably  the 
greatest  railroad  manager,  that  the  coun- 
tiy  has  ever  known.  But  people  cannot 
help  feding  that  he  is  serving  his  share- 
holders only  incidentally, — himself,  first 
of  all;  and  that  he  has  been  a  developer 
instead  of  a  wrecker  because,  in  hb  day 
and  generation,  development  paid  better 
than  wrecking!  This  judgment  is  prob- 
ably harsh  and  to  a  kurge  extent  unjust, 
but  the  feeling  it  expresses  is  widespread, 
embracing  many  more  men  and  many 
more  railroads  than  Mr.  Harriman  and 
the  group  of  lines  associated  with  his 
name. 

Having  these  things  in  mind,  what  do 
we  see  as  the  tendencies  of  railroad  de- 
velopment which  stand  out  sharply  at 
thebeginningof  the  year  1907?  We  see 
traffic  so  immense  and  increasing  so  fast 
that  it  is  a  cause  of  despair,  as  well  as  of 
r^oidng.  We  see  railroad  prosperity 
widespread  and  almost  universal,  handi- 
capped, however,  by  grave  difficulty  in 
secuxing  capital  fast  enough  to  meet 
business  requirements,  and  by  increasing 
cost  of  all  commodities,  and  of  labor. 
We  also  see  the  railroads  serving  as  tar- 
gets for  constant  hostile  or  restrictive 
legislation,  occupying  the  attention  of 
eveiy  state  legislature  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Whither  are 
tlm«^  things  tending? 

Mr.  Einlcy,  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  recent^  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  peofde  served  by  his  road,  in  the 
same  spirit  that  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Samuel  Spencer,  was  prone  to  exhibit. 
In  this  circular  he  diowed  that  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one 
mile  in  1805  was  1,008,082384;  in  1006, 
4,488,015,880.  To  jwovide  for  such  in- 
creases, the  group  of  poverty-stricken 
oommon  caiiien  welded  together  some 
twelve  years  ago  into  the  present  ^stem 


have  had  to  spend  nearly  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Meantime,  during  the 
last  nine  years,  bridge  timbv  has  in- 
creased in  cost  from  $0.86  to  tStO^ft 
per  thousand  feet,  ties  from  £8  cents  to 
84.5  cents  per  tie,  rails  from  $17.75  per 
ton  to  $28.00  per  ton,  and  the  average 
cost  of  labor  from  $1,621.67  per  mfle  of 
road  to  $2,874.71  per  mile  <^  road.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  ''excessive  ver- 
dicts of  juries  in  personal  injury  cases," 
and  ''a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  ol 
many  of  the  states  to  r^;ard  any  failure 
of  service  as  willful,  and  to  impose  on 
the  carrier  a  heavy  penalty  therefor." 
Mr.  Finlcy  adds,"Ina8mudias  adequate 
facilities  for  all  are  not  in  .existence,  the 
imposition  of  a  penally  for  failure  to 
furnish  cars  under  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances,  if  it  has  any  effect  other 
than  merely  to  deplete  the  treasury  ol 
the  carrier  and  to  deprive  it  to  that  extent 
of  the  power  to  improve  its  transportation 
and  service,  must  result  simpty  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  carrier's  facilities  from 
the  service  in  respect  to  which  there  is 
a  penalty,  in  order  to  use  them  in  the 
service  where  there  is  no  penalty.  Tbe 
logical  result  of  this  would  be  a  race  be- 
tween the  states  to  see  which  could  in- 
flict the  hi^est  penalty  so  as  to  obtain  a 
preference  for  its  own  dtisens.  The  im- 
position of  penalties  will  not  build  rail- 
road tracks,  suppty  equipment,  or  en- 
large and  simplify  terminals." 

It  so  chances  that  at  the  veiy  time  one 
section  of  the  country  is  saying  to  the 
railroads,  in  no  uncertain  voice,  "You 
must  provide  facilities  or  pay  the  pen- 
alty!" another  section  is  sayings  '*Your 
capital  account  is  inflated;  you  must 
be  restricted  in  fresh  issues!" 

There  is  no  part  of  the  country  where 
new  railroad  building  and  extension  of 
track  facilities  are  more  needed  than  in 
the  Northwest,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
it  is  not  yet  a  month  since  the  Great 
Northern  was  blocked  by  the  Miniiesota 
courts  in  its  effort  to  issue  sixty  mni|5^«m 
of  new  stodc  Details  of  the  present  at- 
tempts to  restrict  new  capitalkation  will 
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be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  paragraph; 
thdr  basic  contention,  that  capital  ihould 
wpneeat  value,  is  certain^  a  sound  one; 
W  the  people  of  Ii£nnesota  have  ear- 
ned their  campaign  considerably  beyond 
das  point,  and  at  a  moment  when  they 
have  imperatiye  need  of  new  facilities, 
iie  disponed  to  hold  that  all  their  com- 
fflon  earners  are  grossly  overeapital- 
iied,  until  the  contrary  can  be  proved! 
It  bas  already  been  pointed  out  that,  in 
any  case,  rates  are  not  based  on  cap- 
itoliiation;  cannot  be;  yet  it  was  freely 
tD^ged  that  the  effect  of  the  new  stock 
ime  would  be  an  increase  in  freight  and 
ptacnger  taiifEs  within  the  state. 

The  arguments  of  the  agitators  against 
capital  inflation  were  quite  ludicrous  as 
applied  to  the  Great  Northern,  which 
staads  as  the  most  prominent  example 
ia  the  country  of  a  great  railroad  ^stem 
boSt  with  funds  raised  from  the  actual 
ale  of  stock  —  not  from  the  sale  of 
beads  with  stock  thrown  in  as  a  bonus 
fcr  the  underwriters.  But  even  if  the 
Gscat  Notthem  were  overcapitalized,  the 
people  ol  Minnesota  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  further  ca^Htal  issues.  The 
dWrnHirw  in  that  case  would  lie  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  its  bankers,  not 
between  the  railroad  and  its  customers. 
It  is  notonotts  that  the  reckless  cutters  of 
nftes,  from  time  immemorial  among  rail- 
mad  generatioDs,  have  been  the  needy, 
fiaaadaUy  top-heavy  companies.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  road  that  can  secure 
•Iwiadaitt  cfl^Mtal  for  its  physical  needs 
is  the  one  bert  aUe  to  reduce  grades,  bi^ 
heaty  locomotives,  and  mdke  peima- 
■ent  Yofamtary  reductions  of  advantage 
to  ehippet  and  carrier  alike. 

Distrust  of  corporations,  therefore,  in 
ifts  sptrading  ramifications  of  attack,  has 
eao^  the  railroads  between  two  lines 
<f  itt,  the  dwnands  for  new  facilities 
hciag  hf%htcnfd  and  aggravated  by  the 
aasaaha  opon  ^^mwg^  mul  the  limita* 
tiaas  which  it  is  bebg  sou^  to  place 
■poa  capstaL  As  m^  be  expected, 
wfaa  the  pnvate  citiaen,  wont  to  gnash 
his  teeth  in  usdess  rage  at  the  doings 


of  the  tyrant  corporation,  finds  himself 
a  state  legislator,  sublimely  powerful, 
with  an  eager  constituency  to  applaud 
him,  he  sometimes  fails  to  distinguish 
the  finer  shades  of  economic  thought, 
and  forgets  whether  he  was  elected  to 
regulate  railroads  or  to  chastise  them. 

The  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
of  1887,  was,  in  the  main,  a  conserva- 
tive document,  designed  to  prevent  cer- 
tain things  rather  than  to  regulate  all 
things.  The  Sherman  Anti-Thist  Law, 
of  1890,  had  no  especial  significance  in 
its  bearing  upon  railroad  development 
for  a  number  of  years  after  its  passage; 
and  only  since  the  construction  placed 
upon  it  by  thi  courts  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  has  it  threatened  consoli- 
dations  with  the  peculiar  menace  that 
they  cannot  possibly  tell  whether  certain 
absorbed  lines  under  conunon  manage- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  declared  to  be 
naturally  parallel  and  competing,  and 
hence  to  constitute  an  unlawfid  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  The  doctrine 
of  enforced  competition  is  such  a  vague 
and  impossible  one  that  the  government 
frankly  announced  after  the  Northern 
Securities  dedsion  that  it  did  not  pro- 
pose to  ''run  amuck,"  leaving  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  results  on  almost 
any  great  American  railroad  system  if 
it  should  push  the  "combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade"  principle  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

The  Roosevdt  legislation  has  been 
much  more  drastic  than  the  legislation 
of  1887,  though  less  so  tluui  the  Anti- 
Traat  Act  in  exlenso;  but  the  most  sig- 
nificant effect  it  has  had,  thus  far,  has 
been  the  incentive  it  has  given  to  the  state 
legislatures.  The  dose  surveillance  of 
railroads  by  state  authorities,  which  is 
a  dominant  feature  in  the  situation  to^ 
day,  after  a  lapse  of  some  thirty  years, 
finds  its  prindpal  expression  in  three 
forms:  direct  legislation,  such  as  that 
fixing  passenger  rates  at  two  cents  a 
mile;  delegation  of  considerable  powers 
to  conunissions,  vested  not  only  with 
police  power  but  also  with  authority 
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to  detennine  rates  and  oyenee  traffic 
arrangements;  and  taxation. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  a  few 
eastern  states,  already  in  enjoyment  of 
exceeding  low  passenger  rates,  and 
older,  both  in  years  and  in  p<nnt  of  view; 
than  the  commonwealths  farther  west, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scaroety  a 
state  in  the  Union  which  has  not  enacted 
direct  railroad  l^jislation  thb  spring. 
This  legislation  has  been  characteris- 
tically concerned  with  reduced  passenger 
rates,  and  there  has  been  a  strong  and 
widespread  mo vement  to  declare  two  cents 
a  mile  as  the  legal  maximum,  whether  or 
not  such  a  reduction  would  be  reason- 
able, in  view  of  existing  circumstances. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  a  large  group  of  central,80uthem,  and 
western  states  have,  in  effect,  been  ask- 
ing why  their  citizens  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  three  cents  per  mile  or  more  for 
transportation,  when  the  citizens  of  cer- 
tain New  England  states  can  travel  on 
main  lines  for  two  cents  a  mile;  and  they 
have  not  been  disposed  to  give  heed  to 
the  simple  and  correct  reply  of  the  raU- 
roads,  that  passenger  transportation  by 
itself  is  usually  not  profitable  except  in 
regions  of  dense  population,  and  that 
density  of  population  is  practically  the 
sole  factor  which  enables  low  passenger 
rates  to  be  made  by  a  railroad  manager, 
and  certainly  should  not  be  disregarded 
in  a  schedide  of  passenger  rates  made 
by  a  legislature.  The  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission, which  may  be  characterized  as 
radical  but  intelligent,  listened  to  the 
railroad  arguments  to  the  extent  that 
it  modified  its  original  intention  to  place 
a  two-cent  maximum,  and  made  it  two 
cents  and  a  half;  but  the  latter  sum  b 
considerably  below  existing  rates  in  Y^ib- 
consin  and  other  states  similariy  situ- 
ated. Without  attempting  the  exceeding- 
ly doubtful  calculations  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  carrying  passengers,  calculations 
which  must  of  necessity  pro-rate  charges 
for  maintenance,  signaling,  interest  on 
funded  debt,  etc.,  on  an  arfaitraiy  basis 
betwe^i  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  it 


may  be  safely  hazarded  that  it  ooals  a 
raiboad  twice  as  much  for  every  paaaen- 
ger  it  carries  in  a  thinty  populated  west- 
ern state  as  it  does  in  a  dens^  populated 
eastern  state,  and  that  western  rates 
should  logically  be  fully  twice  as  high  as 
eastern  rates,  if  the  passenger  depart- 
ment is  not  to  be  run  at  a  less.  Tbere- 
f ore  western  state  l^jislatures  that  inaist 
on  a  two-cent  maximum  are  mflintiiig 
a  direct  loss  on  the  railroad  companies, 
which  will  continue  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  until  the  process  of 
natural  development  shall  build  up  a 
traffic  that  will  place  a  larger  diviaor 
against  the  simis  that  have  to  be  spent 
for  stations,  service,  and  equipment  to 
handle  this  branch  of  the  traffic  The 
most  disquieting  phase  of  the  situation 
is  that  they  are  indifferent  to  this  fact, 
and  are  not  especially  concerned  in  con- 
templation of  such  actual  hardships  as 
th^  are  infficting. 

There  has  been  less  direct  l^islation 
by  the  states  in  fixing  freight  tariffs,  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  the  number 
of  schedules  involved  is  so  tremendous 
that  no  popular  slogan,  like  that  ci  the 
two-cent  passenger  fare,  can  be  devised; 
second,  because  American  freight  traffic 
b  characteristically  a  through  business 
with  which  local  authorities  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned.  Indirect,  or  ccmimission 
legislation  is  the  medium  through  idiich 
such  states  as  seek  to'  restrict  maximum 
frei^  tariffs  usually  wield  their  author- 
i^,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  estab- 
lished principle  that  a  commission,  even 
a  very  bad  one,  will  tend  to  be  less  radi- 
cal than  a  legislature.  But  toward  the 
dose  of  the  state  sessicms  reeentty  ended, 
two  new  objects  of  attack  have  come 
rather  prominently  into  view:  the  pro- 
posal to  make  demurrage  reciprocal  by 
direct  legislation,  and  the  proposal  to 
estimate  the  value  of  existing  raihoad 
properties  as  a  basb  by  which  trans- 
portation charges,  new  capital  issues,  and 
taxation  may  be  adjudged.  Both  these 
int^K>sab  are  thoroughly  unsound,  from 
an  economic  standpcnnt,  but  both  have 
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the  imf Qrtmiate  merit  of  being  brief  and 
of  being  tangible  to  the  legialative  mind; 
henoe  there  is  real  danger  that  th^  may 
be  experimented  with. 

Hie  tenn  demurrage,  originating  in 
maritime  law  to  describe  the  delay  of  a 
Ttmd  by  the  shipper  beyond  the  speci- 
fied time  necessary  to  place  the  cargo  on 
board,  is  i^pplied  similar^  to  the  deten- 
tion of  frei^it  cars  by  shippers  and  con- 
Bgnees,  and»  specifically,  to  the  charge 
made  by  the  railroad  on  accomit  of  this 
detention.  A  reciprocal  demurrage  law 
would  penalize  the  shipper  or  the  con- 
agnee  for  failure  to  release  a  car  after  a 
spedfied  period;  it  would  also  penalize 
t  laiiroad  company  for  delays  in  transit, 
and  for  faflure  to  suppty  a  shipper 
pranptly  with  cars  upon  demand.  But 
the  latter  {uoposal  rests  upon  a  set  of 
conditions  oitirefy  unlike  the  former. 
Demmxage  as  applied  to  the  shipper  is  a 
penal^  for  being  slow  with  borrowed 
piopeity  actually  in  hand;  d^nurrage  as 
apiilied  to  a  railroad  that  does  not  supply 
ordered  cars  b  a'  penalty  for  failure  to 
lad  property  which  the  company  owns 
but  cannot  lay  its  hands  on,  usualty  be- 
cause it  is  held  by  a  connecting  line,  or 
because  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
flgaees  are  finding  it  convoiient  to  use 
frogkt  cars  for  warehouses.  It  is  fre- 
qwBtly  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  to 
bold  cars  instead  of  unloading  them 
promptly;  it  is  always  to  the  interest  of 
a  ndhoad  to  supply  cars  for  all  the  freight 
tbat  offers;  hence  a  penalty  which  is 
proper  for  one  kind  of  delay  is  obvious^ 
improper  for  the  other.  Car  supply  and 
tbe  maduneiy  for  effecting  prompt  re- 
turn of  cars  which  have  left  their  home 
liaes  is  periiaps  the  most  important 
■object  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Amrrican  Railway  Association,  and  by 
most  of  the  riailroads  in  the  countiy  act- 
mg  in  their  individual  capacities  as  well. 
Tbe  car  suppty  is  often  inadequate;  the 
Bttduneiy  often  defective,  failing  in 
cnses  iriien  it  is  needed  the  most;  but 
tbe  remecfy  for  these  things  lies  in  expert 
Aod^  and  experiment,  and  the  instiga- 
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tion  to  appty  this  remedy  comes  when- 
ever cars  are  scarce,  because,  fvom  the 
nature  of  things,  the  companies  cannot 
make  profits  without  hauling  freight,  and 
cannot  haul  freight  without  cars.  A 
series  of  penalties  for  failure  to  perform 
the  impossiUe  would  have  no  useful  re- 
sult, and  would  bring  about  a  chain  of 
abuses  and  chances  for  extortion  almost 
comic,  as  in  North  Carolina,  at  present. 
If  Georgia  should  establish  a  reciprocal 
d^nurrage  law.  South  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida, and  Alabama  would  inmiediately  be 
drained  of  equipment,  in  times  of  car 
shortage.  Thereupon,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Alabama  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  retaliate  with  worse  laws 
than  their  neighbors  —  and  so  the  pro- 
cess would  move,  at  first  slowly,  then  like 
a  legislative  race  for  the  rapidly  advanc- 
ing goal  of  the  highest  penalty! 

As  regards  the  chances  for  extortion 
which  reciprocal  d^nurrage  presents,  it 
needs  only  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
legislation,  in  its  simplest  form,  enables 
the  shipper  to  order  as  many  cars  from 
the  railroad  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of 
his  actual  requirements,  and  that  the  rail- 
road must  furnish  them  or  pay  penalty. 
Under  existing  conditions,  with  no  penal- 
ty attaching,  the  railroad  would  not  give 
him  an  unreasonable  number;  with  re- 
ciprocal demurrage  in  force  the  decision 
would  rest  with  the  shipper,  not  with  the 
railroad,  and  if  he  decided  to  ask  for  ten 
more  cars  than  he  needed,  at  a  time  when 
the  railroad  could  not  give  them  to  him, 
he  could  simply  appty  the  demurrage 
from  these  unsupplied  cars  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  average  freight  bill.  Simila^, 
a  wicked  railroad  manager,  desirous  of 
discriminating  in  favor  of  a  large  shipper, 
could  arrange  delays  in  transit  and  short- 
ages in  delivery  to  suit  his  customer, 
keeping  all  the  time  on  the  windy  side  of 
the  law! 

The  WTong-headedness  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  legislation  is  more  apparent 
from  a  moment's  stu<fy  than  are  the  eco- 
nomic fallacies  in  many  of  the  present- 
day  rai]road  regulative  measures;  yet 
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North  Carolina  has  reciprocal  demurrage 
already,  and  during  the  state  sessions  just 
closing,  reciprocal  demurrage  bills  have 
been  given  earnest  attention  in  Califor- 
nia, fUinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Jers^,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia! At  the  time  of  writing,  five  of  these 
states,  Minnesota,  New  Jers^,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Washington,  have 
actually  passed  their  bills,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  discrimination  perhaps  un- 
equaled  since  those  earfy  days  when  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  collected  rebates 
from  the  railroad  companies  upon  its  own 
and  its  competitors'  ^{Huents  as  wdl! 

The  proposal  to  obtain  a  physical  val- 
uation of  the  railroads  of  the  countiy 
may  be  designated  as  the  railroad-regu- 
lative topic  of  the  hour.  The  idea  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  railroad  property 
as  a  basis  for  taxation  is  not  new;  many 
states  have  attempted  it,  notably  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  But  the  idea  of  a 
physical  valuation  as  a  basis  for  rate 
regulation  and  the  limitation  of  new 
capital,  is  essentially  a  new  one,  given 
tremendous  impetus  by  the  President's 
message,  and  inmiedii^y  seized  upon 
by  conmionwealths  east  and  west.  The 
objections  to  this  [dan  may  be  summa- 
rised under  two  heads:  &8t,  that  the 
valuations  are  in  themsdves  meaning- 
less; second,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  correlate  two  matters  having 
no  connection  with  each  other.  It  is 
usually  possible,  though  difficult,  to  find 
out  what  the  cuts,  fills,  trestles,  and  tun- 
nels of  a  railroad  cost,  or  what  it  would 
cost  to  re[^ace  them;  it  can  also  be  de- 
termined that  certain  new  work  result- 
ing in  an  abandonment  of  the  old  has 
been  done,  and  t&t  both  old  and  new 
constitute  a  proper  capital  charge.  Real 
estate  and  buildings  can  be  appraised, 
and  we  can  know,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, what  it  would  cost  to  rebuild  the 
transportation  machine  that  is  before 
us.  But  that  cost  bears  no  special  re- 
lation to  the  value  of  the  property.  The 


value  of  a  railroad,  viewed  as  a  angle 
asset,  is  its  earning  power  cajntafised, 
and  nothing  else  whatever.  Bediqdicate 
the  main  lines  of  the  New  Yoi^  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  you  will  certainly  double 
their  so-called  physical  value  if  you  meas- 
ure that  value  by  cost  of  construction. 
Against  the  tremendous  asset  represent- 
ing the  physical  cost,  {dace  an  equal 
amount  of  liabilities  represoitin^  securi- 
ties sold  to  pay  the  biU,  and  you  will  have 
a  perfect  balance  sheet;  also  a  company 
that  cannot  possibly  remain  solvoit,  for 
the  earnings  in  the  mountain  countxy 
will  be  as  much  smaller  than  they  are  in 
New  En^and  as  the  construction  cost 
will  be  greater!  Yet  this  redtuHo  ad  ab- 
swrdum  is  the  valuaticm  [dan  in  a  nut- 
sheU. 

Of  course  the  valuers  must  do  more 
than  estimate  construction  cost  plus  cost 
of  property  once   used   but  now   ilis- 
carded.    Th^  must  also  reckon  the  in- 
tangible assets,  that  make  a  cheap  rail- 
road in  New  Jers^  worth  more  than  a 
dear  one  in  Colorado.  Tliese  intangible 
assets  include  the  fact  of  possessing  ex- 
clusive privileges,  franduses,  and  territo- 
rial monopolies.  To  obtain  a  New  York 
temiinal,  the  Pennaylvania  Railroad  is 
spending,  let  us  say,  one  hundred  times 
as  much  as  the  New  York  &  Harlrm 
Railroad  spent  for  the  same  purpose, 
because  the  New  Yoik  Si  Harlem  Rail- 
road was  first  on  the  ground,  and  ac- 
quired a  territorial  monopoly.  The  pos- 
session of  a  favored  mountain  pass,  or 
the  bank  of  a  river,  is  fought  for  by  rival 
construction  companies  as  if  th^  were 
armies  of  occupation,  yet  these  advan- 
tages do  not  appear  in  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  complied  railroad.    How  is  the 
valuer  to  appraise  them?   It   is  dear 
enough  that  he  cannot  do  so  by  any 
process  worthy  of  a  title  more  dignified 
than  guesswork.  And  so  we  are  to  meas- 
ure earthwork,  weigh  rails,  appraise  real 
estate,  and  then  add  to  thb  list  of  toler- 
able exactness  a  perfectly  arbitraiy  sum, 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest 
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together,  reprcaentmg  the  intangible  as- 
sets; a  process  which  may  be  likened  to 
i  computation  of  the  dicumference  of  a 
drde  fay  pacing  off  the  radius  and  cany- 
ing  out  the  formula  to  four  places  of 
decnnals. 

Mr.  Henry  Fink  has  well  said  that  the 
test  for  over-capitalization  lies  in  the 
iacome  account;  if  a  road  can  pay  inter- 
est od  its  debt  and  earn  a  fair  surplus 
besides,  it  is  not  overcapitalized;  if  it 
cuiDot  do  so,  it  is  overcapitalized.  And 
the  more  we  study  this  matter  of  valua- 
tk)ii,the  more  surd|y  does  it  appear,  not 
m^  that  earnings  are  the  final  test, 
but  that  they  are  the  onfy  test,  both  for 
cooflideratiQn  of  capital  issues  and  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  Yet  the  national 
gofcfinnent  and  the  state  governments 
alike  are  in  full  ciy  after  this  valuation 
wfll-o'^he-wisp,  comparable  in  its  elu- 
BTC0C8B  to  the  "cost  of  transportation" 
90  esmestly  sought  a  generation  ago.  The 
dtnger  lies  in  the  fact  that  commissions 
ptid  to  make  valuations  must  report, 
rigiit  or  wrong,  and  that  the  unscientific 
DBture  of  the  result  is  in  no  wise  likely 
to  pievent  its  being  used  as  the  basis  of 
itatidoiy  rate-making  and  limitation  of 
csfstaL  Again,  let  it  be  anphasized  that 
nftes  are  not  made  on  a  basis  of  capital- 
iation;  a  railroad,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Kiit^  makes  height  rates  at  all,  but  has 
to  accept,  ready  made,  the  rates  forced 
opon  it  by  a  set  of  conditions  almost 
wholly  beyond  its  control,  and  certainty 
ndqicndent  of  its  fixed  charges  and  de- 
are  to  pay  dividends. 

Hie  upshot  of  the  wh<^  matter  is  that 
we  are  passing  throu^  a  severe  fever 
of  legislative  vindictiveness  and  silliness, 
whidi  must  doubtless  run  its  course.  Just 
nov,  the  way  to  win  place  in  Minne- 
sota or  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or  Texas 
b  to  devne  new  restrictions  for  the  rail- 
niads;  but  the  objects  of  all  this  popular 
venom  have  leairied  scHue  veiy  import- 
ant lessons,  and  it  seems  wholly  likely 
that  the  net  result  of  the  legislation  and 
the  lessons  together  will  be  a  good  result. 
By  the  same  gradual  process  of  increas- 


ing stability  which  has  resulted  in  mon^ 
being  turned  back  into  the  property  for 
permanent  betterments,  and  has  devel- 
oped resources  that  enable  transportation 
companies  to  weather  hard  times  without 
bankruptcy,  the  moral  turpitudes  of  rail- 
road management  are  going  to  die  away 
and  be  replaced  by  abater  sense  of  trus- 
teeship. The  unparalleled  searching  of 
the  past  year  into  railroad  operation  and 
finance  has  developed  no  evils  like  those 
of  a  generation  ago,  when  the  Erie 
management,  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  New  York  Judidaiy  alike 
revealed  scarcely  a  foot  of  solid  ground 
for  an  honest  man  to  stand  on.  Actual 
legislation  to  prevent  raUroad  presidents 
and  directors  from  grossty  manipulating 
the  securities  of  their  companies  in  Wall 
Street  does  not  seem  a  promising  method 
of  safe-guarding  the  public  interest;  a 
dishonest  railroad  president  will  always 
be  shrewder  than  a  state  legislature,  and 
will  work  considerably  faster.  But  a 
widespread  public  sentiment  works  all 
the  time,  whether  legislatures  are  in  ses- 
sion or  not,  and  is  a  far  more  effective 
preventive  of  corporate  malpractice  than 
the  law  is,  taken  by  itself  alcme.  If  the 
American  peof^e  r^dly  want  honest  cor- 
poration management  th^  will  get  it, 
just  as  the  English  people  have  got  it. 
And  there  has  never  be^  a  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  American  railroads  when  the 
average  of  management  has  been  more  ef- 
ficient and  more  upright  than  it  is  td-day. 

So  much  for  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads with  the  people,  —  an  aspect  of 
development  just  now  in  a  rather  mud- 
dled condition.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  sociological  side  to  the  physi- 
cal, and  ^ance  at  the  tendencies  of  rail- 
road development  that  exhibit  themselves 
on  the  map. 

Our  high  records  for  new  railroad 
building  were  made  just  prior  to  the  con- 
solidation period.  We  built  12,876  miles 
in  the  year  1887,  an  amount  consider- 
aUy  more  than  double  that  of  any  year 
since  then;  and  this  period  of  activity 
was  followed  by  a  gradual  decline,  almost 
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regular,  to  the  low-water  mark  of  1654 
miles  in  1896.  While  the  consolidatioiis 
were  being  effected,  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  for  several  years  after  this 
special  epoch  ceased,  the  tendency  was 
to  husband  resources  and  to  better  the 
<>Tiating  conmiunications,  espedaUy  the 
Axii^tfTig  passing-track,  terminal,  and  roll- 
ing stock  facilities.  But  meantime  the 
growth  of  the  country  passed  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  transportation  machine,  and 
now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  and 
urgent  necessity  for  more  railroads  in 
practically  eveiy  part  of  the  countiy 
hitherto  neglected,  or  partially  neglected, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy  sup- 
posedly well  supplied. 

Mr,  James  J.  Hill  has  presented  the 
forceful  figure  that  the  trouble  with  the 
railroads,  especially  in  the  northwest,  is 
that  they  are  tiying  to  force  a  three-inch 
stream  through  a  two-inch  pipe,  and 
has  held  forth  the  requirement  that  the 
railroads  of  the  count^  be  reduplicated, 
mile  for  mile,  within  the  next  few  years, 
adding  that  there  is  not  money  enough 
or  labor  enough  in  the  world  to  do  this 
thing.  It  has  recently  been  shown  how 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  a  group 
of  the  strongest  railroads  to  provide  for 
systematic  extension  work  served  to  de- 
press values  by  millions  of  dollars,  and 
yet  traffic  rolls  in  with  ever  increasing 
volume.  Indeed,  the  exceedingly  poor 
market  for  bonds  and  stocks  alike,  in 
these  early  months  of  1907,  has  brou^ 
about  a  period  of  financing  with  short- 
term  notes,  canying  interest  at  a  rate 
which,  together  with  discount,  costs  the 
strongest  companies  perhaps  seven  per 
cent  for  their  mon^,  and  places  new 
capital  frankly  out  of  the  weak  compa- 
nies' reach.  In  issuing  these  notes  the 
railroads  are,  in  effect,  betting  that  when 
the  time  for  payment  comes  around,  they 
will  be  aUe  to  refund  their  obligations  at 
a  cheaper  rate;  if  they  are  wrong  in  this 
position,  the  effects  will  be  veiy  serious. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  much  urgent 
woik,  of  the  highest  benefit  to  those  suf- 
fering from  the  prevalent  car  shortages 


and  traffic  delays,  must  be  po«tpoiied 
But  this  work  has  already  been  out- 
lined, in  considerable  part,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  its  tendencies. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  for  years  stood  as  a  type  of  the 
great  "local"  railroad,  occupying  and 
reoccupying  the  territory  between  Lake 
MLchi^m  and  the  Dakotas  with  a  net- 
work of  main  and  branch  lines,  and  mak- 
ing a  handsome  profit  from  the  business 
thus  obtained.    But  it  now  finds  it  de- 
sirable to  strike  out  for  the  northwestern 
Pacific  coast,  where  the  Hill  system  has 
tor  a  long  tune  been  the  American  r^re- 
sentative,  competing  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  but  with  no  other  formidable 
rival.  The  Pacific  extension  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  building  under  an  odd  system  of 
mingled  governmental  and  private  re- 
sponsibility,  is  striking  for  the  same 
quarter;  and  the  Canadian  Northern  will 
doubtless  push  through  to  the  coast  as 
soon  as  it  finds  it  possible  to  do  so,  with 
its  line  of  light  construction,  cheap  to 
build,  and  consequently  easy  to  support. 

These  roads  have  several  objects  in 
view.  The  great  staple  of  the  Northwest 
is  grain,  and  the  grain^rodudng  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  now  so  nearly 
occupied  that  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  must  be  met  principaUy  across 
the  border.  But  the  days  of  one-crop  or 
one-conmiodity  railroads  in  this  country 
are  nearly  over.  A  poor  harvest  no  longer 
threatens  the  dividends,  and  even  the 
bond  interest,  of  the  Ghranger  roads,  as  it 
did  a  generation  ago.  They  have  such  re- 
sources of  miscellaneous  traffic  that  the 
fall  grain  movement  often  comes  ahnost 
as  an  unwelcome  demand  on  facilities 
already  overtaxed,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  companies  now  reaching  out  for  the 
coast  would  not  have  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  task  for  the  sole  reward 
ofgraintraffic  The  Canadian  Northern, 
alone  of  the  group,  belongs  in  the  sin^e- 
crop  classification,  and  is  probing  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  with  grain  as  its 
principal  object,  and  building  a  raihoad 
for  a  sum  the  smallness  of  which,  per 
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mile,  is  abnost  without  parallel,  to  keep 
its  cfaaiges  down.  But  die  St  Paul,  the 
GfBzid  Trunk,  the  Western  Pacific, 
foRDing  a  coast  connection  for  the  Gould 
iTstem,  and  the  Denver,  North  Western 
&  Pacific,  building  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  have  a  much  broader  end  in 
new.  The  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
dties  has  been  so  phenomenal,  not  alone 
in  the  last  decade  or  two,  but,  strikingly, 
in  the  last  four  years,  that  traffic  de- 
mands are  far  ahead  of  traffic  facilities. 
As  a  sin^e  illustration  of  this'  point, 
without  enlargement,  we  may  cite  the 
bank  clearings  of  some  of  iheae  western 
points,  indicative  in  a  broad  fashion  of 
the  trend  of  business. 

For  the  &ve  weeks  ended  March  80, 
bank  clearings  at  San  Frandsco  were 
1141,023,051  in  1904  and  $287,276,20« 
in  1007,  an  increase  of  sixty-eight  per 
ffnt.  During  the  same  periods  com- 
pared, the  clearings  at  Spokane  increased 
over  oiM  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  total  clearings  of  San  Francisco, 
Lot  Angeles,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland, 
and  Sah  Lake  City  increased  ninety-two 
per  cent,  while  the  total  clearings  of 
Pldladdphia,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and 
Baltimore  increased  fifty-two  per  cent. 
The  actual  sums  involved  in  the  eastern 
dealings  are  natural^  much  greater  than 
in  the  western,  and  New  Yoric  makes 
boomparably  the  highest  total  of  aU;  so 
■mch  higher  than  the  others  that  it  could 
not  fairly  have  been  included  in  the 
avoage.  But  the  Seattle  clearings  are 
BOW  materially  greater  than  those  of 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  or  Omaha,  while  in 
1904  tl^  ranked  with  Toledo  and  Hart- 
foid,  a  much  lower  dass;  the  Tacoma 
cfesfings,  fomierly  comparable  with  New 
Haven  and  Grand  Rapids,  are  now  about 
the  nsne  as  those  of  Memphis,  Atlanta, 
or  Orfumbus.  There  are  only  twenty 
dties  in  the  country  that  dear  over  ten 
mfflwwMi  a  wedc,  and  three  of  these  dties 
are  in  this  newly  prominent  Pacific  Coast 
group. 

We  in  the  east  are  prone  to  forget  the 
aaKrant  of  business,  as  measured  in  terms 


of  freight  tons,  which  the  railroads  de- 
rive in  certain  intermediate  states,  such 
as  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  S3rs- 
tem  for  its  1900  fiscal  year  were  over 
luneteen  and  one  half  millions,  yet  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  wholly  con- 
tained in  these  two  states,  and  some 
eighty  per  cent  of  its  business  originated 
or  tenuiaated  on  its  own  lines,  —  was 
'iocal"  business,  that  is  to  say,  in  dis- 
tinction to  through  traffic.  The  move- 
ment west  and  northwest  is  better  ex- 
plained by  this  reference  and  by  the  bank 
dearings  of  the  coast  dties  than  by  any 
extended  inquiry  as  to  grain  production 
or  railroad  strategy;  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
an  unexpected  and  overwhelming  traffic 
originating  and  terminating  west  of  the 
continental  Divide;  a  traffic  insuffident- 
ly  served  by  the  present  through  routes, 
die  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  in  the  south,  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  line 
west  from  Granger,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and 
Canadian  Pacific,  in  the  north.  Every 
one  of  these  roads  has  been  making  a 
splendid  showing,  wholly  unlooked  for 
l^  Wall  Street  five  years  ago,  and  in 
large  measure  a  surprise  to  the  railroads 
themsdves.  By  the  time  the  new  comers 
have  completed  thdr  facilities  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  wiU  be  traffic 
enough  for  all,  and  traffic  to  spare. 

Next  in  point  of  interest,  so  far  as 
tendendes.of  physical  extension  are  con- 
cerned, come  the  north-and-south  trunk 
lines  in  the  central  part  of  the  country. 
The  American  railroad  system  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day  was  built  to  haul  freight  east 
and  west.  Properly  speaking,  there  is 
no  transcontinental  railroad  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
movement  is  concentrated  on  certain 
great  gathering  grounds,  such  as  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  and  then  re-distrib- 
uted to  a  group  of  eastern  roads  reach- 
ing these  points.  The  rail  lines  to  these 
terminal  dties,  and  the  actual  yard  and 
storage  facilities^  were  provided  many 
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yean  ago;  th^  have  been  subject  to 
constant  and  rapid  increase,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  same  proportion  that  traffic 
has  increased.  An  hour-glass  furnishes 
a  good  analogy;  there  is  plenty  of  room 
above  and  below,  but  an  exceedin^y 
narrow  passage  in  between.  Mr.  James 
J.  EBll  has  b^  one  of  the  first  observ- 
ers to  emphasize  this  cardinal  point  of 
difficulty,  and  to  suggest  decentralization 
as  a  remedy  for  congestion.  He  is  also 
author  of  the  pungent  simile  that  if  you 
kick  a  barrel  of  flour  at  Minneapolis  it 
will  roll  down  hill  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the 
practical  working-out  of  decentraliza- 
tion through  control  of  a  north-and-south 
trunk  line  by  one  of  the  so-called  trans- 
continental lines  should  have  been  de- 
ferred until  the  year  1906.  Even  now, 
it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  that  the  IlHnois  Central 
belongs  permanently  in  the  Harriman 
group  of  roads,  although  Mr.  Harriman 
claimed  it,  in  his  testimony  at  New  York 
last  February.  Besides  this  line,  there 
are  two  others  which  would  fulfill  the 
function:  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
and  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  Each  of 
these  two  has  gone  through  the  last 
stages  of  rags  and  tatters;  each  has  been 
kept  alive  in  considerable  part  by  foreign 
support,  mainly  in  Holland;  each  has 
now  been  resurrected,  placed  in  strong 
hands,  and  made  to  yield  excellent  oper- 
ating and  ^t^ftTinial  results.  A  prophecy 
may  be  hazarded  that  all  three  of  these 
lines  will  sooner  or  later  have  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  through  freight  move- 
ment. They  have  as  their  inalienable  her- 
itage the  down  grade  to  the  Gulf  in  the 
direction  of  traffic  movement,  with  a  back 
haul  of  cotton,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for 
the  central  markets,  and  ci  lumber,  coal, 
and  miscellaneous  freight  brought  to  the 
Gulf  seaports  by  steamers  calling  there 
for  grain  and  cotton.  The  Goulds  already 
have  a  north-and-south  trunk  line  in  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
and  Texas  Pacific,  but  they  have  fared 
rather  ill  in  the  general  competitive  situa- 


tion, partly  from  lack  of  facilities,  partly 
from  lack  of  management  The  Gouki 
and  Rock  Island  lines  now  dcxninale  this 
part  of  the  southwest,  but  must  sorely 
look  for  the  entry  of  new  forces  into 
their  territoiy. 

East  of  the  Mississip;n  River,  trans- 
portation phenomena  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  important  groups, — 
the  trunk  lines,  and  the  southmi  roads. 
The  New  England  States  may  be  ign<ned 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper; 
there  is'little  room  for  new  mileage  there, 
and  the  development  b  merely  the  per- 
fecting of  the  physical  condition  of  a 
system  built  nearly  in  its  present  form 
a  generation  ago.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
trunk  lines  that  th^  have  neither  time 
nor  desire  to  explore  new  territoiy;  their 
main  traffic  routes  are  established,  prob- 
ably for  all  time,  but  th^  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  ei^gendes  of  traffic 
that  their  development  lies  in  the  line 
of  additional  main  tracks,  of  grade  and 
curvature  reduction,  and  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  terminals.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
built  several  whole  new  railroads  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  within  the 
last  decade,  and  has  spent  millions  up<Hi 
millions  for  grade  reductions  —  new  low 
grade  lines  —  more  low  grade  lines  — 
more  grade  reductions. 

South  of  the  Delaware  Capes,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  lesser  trunk  lines,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  and  Norfolk  &  Western,  are  find- 
ing great  prosperity  from  the  tremen- 
dous increases  in  Utuminous  coal  traffic. 
Competitive  conditions  are  such  that  this 
can  only  be  handled  economically  in  the 
largest  train  loads,  and  these  roads  pass 
through  continuous  successions  of  moun- 
tainous countiy,  which  offer  eveiy  ob- 
stacle to  the  task  th^  have  to  perfonn. 
In  consequence,  th^  are  being  boldly  re- 
built, as  witness  the  new  main  tracks  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  that  pass  by  the 
centres  once  deemed  vital,  such  as  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  But  their  general  traffic  is  not 
abated  thereby;  on  the  contraiy,it  holds 
even  with,  and  often  exceeds,  the  rdative 
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gains  frcmi  coal  tonnage,  year  by  year. 
As  aooQ  as  tlie  Virginia  coal  ports  are 
pt89ed»  howeyer,  raOroad  deyelopment 
assumes  a  different  phase.  The  charac- 
teristic railroad  system  of  the  South  is  a 
composite  of  a  most  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  minor  lines,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
miles  long;  sometimes  acquired  because 
they  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  through 
route  8(xnewhere;  sometimes  because 
tliey  were  on  the  remnant  counter  of  rail- 
road bargains,  for  sale  so  cheap  that 
little  was  ventured  in  the  purcllase.  It 
does  not  cost  much  to  build  a  railroad 
in  Georgia,  and  there  are  some  fifty-four 
independent  companies  operating  there 
tiKday,  awaiting  absorption.  The  South- 
em  Baihray,  the  Seaboard  Air  line, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  and  the  Cen- 
titl  of  GecHgia,  which  is  owned  prima- 
rily fay  Southern  Railway  interests,  all 
owe  their  origin  and  growth  to  this  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  of  wretchedly  poor 
lines,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Qfganiaers  that  these  83rstems  now  stand 
where  th^  do,  physically  and  financially. 
Brosdly  speaking,  they  have  probably 
passed  the  worst  of  their  hardships; 
the  prosperity  ci  the  South  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country  except 
the  far  west,  in  its  proportionate  in- 
aeases,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
Southern  States  is  going  on  apace,  from 
a  Kffoa  with  a  hisUnic  past  to  a  region 
with  an  economic  future.  The  growth  of 
Bimiingham,  Alabama,  into  a  little 
Pittsburg,  with  iron  ore  and  the  mate- 
rials for  smelting  it  and  turning  the  iron 
into  steel,  all  gathered  dose  together,  if 
someiHiat  exaggerated  by  its  admirers, 
has  neyerthdess  given  the  South  a  new 
indostiy  of  the  most  far-reaching  po- 
tentialities. 

Nothing  more  can  be  hoped  of  this 
brief  summaiy  than  that  it  may  have 


touched  the  high  places  in  a  chronicle 
of  physical  development  throughout  the 
counUy.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  a  sin^^e  paper  to  outline  the 
tendencies  in  detail,  but  the  facts  that 
only  about  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  country  is  as  yet  worked 
by  the  block  system,  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  double-track  mileage  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  are  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
tasks  before  the  next  generation. 

How  far  the  present  tendency  towards 
socialistic  corporation  c<mtrol  will  go  in 
this  country,  no  man  can  tell.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  present  flurry 
of  legislative  regulation  and  restriction, 
while  a  matter  of  first-dass  annoyance 
to  the  railroads,  does  not,  after  all,  ex- 
tend very  far  beneath  the  surface.  A  few 
years  of  carefully  applied  corporate  good 
manners,  extending  from  the  president 
right  through  to  the  station  agent,  will  do 
much  to  smooth  over  the  sources  of  pop- 
ular clamor.  Moreover,  the  most  radical- 
appearing  steps  are  not  necessarily  per- 
manent; London  has  just  withdrawn 
sharply  from  her  own  munidpal  social- 
ism after  a  thorough  experiment,  and 
the  Chicago  voters  set  themsdves  against 
the  local  munidpal  street  railway  owner- 
ship before  the  Mueller  purchase  certifi- 
cates werededared  unconstitutional.  The 
Granger  legislation  of  the  seventies  was 
locally  worse  than  the  legislation  of  1906 
and  1907,  but  it  had  a  veiy  brief  career 
of  harmf ulness  ;  and  even  when  we  allow 
for  the  worst  of  all  the  effects  of  this 
indiscriminate  state  legislation, — the  dis- 
couragement it  offers  capital  for  new  de- 
vdopment, — we  must  surely  bdieve  that 
those  who  see  permanent  trouble  in  store 
for  the  railroads  are  looking  at  the  path 
too  dose  to  their  feet,  forgetful  of  the 
immense  promise  of  the  future. 
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THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  BANNISTER 


BY  EDEN  PHnXPOTTS 


I  AM  Baanifter,  and  what  happened 
to  me  waa  a  vtrj  gradual  thing  at  fint; 
but  it  grew  and  grew  untfl  finalty  fome- 
thing  had  to  be  done;  and  that  something 
waa  called  ''bankruptiy.'' 

Curiouslj  enou|^  I  had  heard  the 
word  before  at  home.  In  fact,  aa  I  told 
Grideon,  who  kindljr  let  me  explain  my 
position  to  him,  my  father  had  once  been 
bankrupted,  and  when  he  was  a  bank- 
rupt my  mother  cried  a  good  deal,  and 
my  father  talked  about  '*  everlasting  dis- 
grace and  bloodthirsty  creditors,"  and 
something  in  the  pound*  And  then  there 
came  a  day  when  my  father  told  my 
mother  gladly  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged, whatever  that  was,  and  my 
mother  seemed  much  pleased.  In  fact, 
she  said,  "Thank  God,  Gerald;"  and 
they  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  lunch. 
It  was  in  holidays  and  I  heard  it  all,  and 
tasted  the  champagne,  and  didn't  like 
it 

So,  remembering  this,  when  Gideon 
talked  of  me  being  a  bankrupt,  I  said, 
**  All  right,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

As  I  say,  one  gets  hard  up  veiy  gradu- 
ally, and  the  debts  seem  nothing  in  them- 
selves; but  when,  owing  to  chaps  bother- 
ing, you  go  into  it  aU  on  paper,  you  may 
often  be  much  surprised  to  find  how  seri- 
ous things  are,  taken  altogether. 

What  I  found  was  that  my  pocket 
money  was  absolutely  all  owed  for  about 
three  terms  in  advance;  and  that  St^igles, 
who  lent  me  a  shilling  upon  a  thing  called 
a  mortgage,  the  mortgage  being  my  bat, 
was  not  going  to  give  up  the  bat,  which 
was  a  spliced  bat  and  cost  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence.  He  said,  what  with  interest 
and  one  thing  and  another,  his  yKillmg 
had  gained  six  shillings  more,  and  that 

108 


ifhedidnttakethefa«tatoiice.hewoiiki 
be  out  of  podcet   So  he  took  it,  and  he 
l^ed  with  it  in  a  matdi,  and  got  a  duck's 
egg,  and  I  was  jolly  glad.  Then  the  tud^- 
woman,  who  is  allowed  to  ooaie  up  to  the 
l^aygronnd  after  school,  with  fruit  and 
sweets  and  such  like,  was  owed  by  me 
seven  shillings  and  f ourpenoe,  and  ahe 
would  n't  sdl  anything  more  to  me  and 
asked  me  rather  often  to  pi^  the  mon^. 
I  UAd  her  that  all  would  be  paid  aooner 
or  later,  and  she  seemed  incltned  not  to 
believe  it.   Other  debts  were  one  and  six 
owed  to  Cork^  minimus  for  a  mouse 
that  he  said  was  going  to  have  young  mice 
but  it  did  n't;  and  he  had  conseiUed  to 
take  ninepenoe  owing  to  being  mistaken. 
Tin  lin  Chow,  the  Chinese  boy,  was 
owed  four  shillings  and  threepence  for  a 
charm.  It  was  a  good  enough  chaimnuuie 
of  ivoiy  and  carved  into  a  very  hideous 
face.  All  the  same,  it  never  had  done  me 
much  good,  for  here  I  was  bankrupted  six 
months  after  bu3ring  it,  and  the  charm 
itself  not  even  paid  for. 

There  were  a  lot  of  other  small  debts 
—  some  merdy  a  question  of  pens  and 
pencils;  but  they  all  mounted  up,  and  so 
I  felt  something  must  be  done,  because 
bdng  in  such  a  beastly  mess  made  me 
ill  and  kept  me  awake  a  good  deal  at 
night  thinking  what  to  do. 

Therefore  I  went  to  Gideon,  who  b  a 
Jew  and  veiy  rich  and  well  known  to  lend 
money  at  interest.  He  is  first  in  the  whole 
school  for  arithmetic,  and  his  father  b 
a  diamond  merchant  and  a  banker,  and 
many  other  things  that  bring  in  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  Gideon  has  no 
side  and  he  b  known  to  be  abaolutdif 
fair  even  to  the  smallest  Idds.  So  I  went 
to  him  and  I  said,  — 

"Please,  Gideon,  if  it  won't  be  trou- 
bling you,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
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ftboat  my  affairs.  I  am  veiy  hard  up,  in 
{■ct,  and  f dlows  are  being  rather  bristly 
about  nuHi^  I  owe  them." 

*'I'm  afraid  I  can't  finance  you,  Ban- 
mster,**  said  Gideon  awfully  kindly. 
**My  mcmey  's  all  out  at  interest  just  now, 
ind,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 'm  rather  funky 
•hoot  some  of  it." 

**I  don't  want  you  to  finance  me,"  I 
said;  *'and  that  would  be  jolly  poor  fun 
for  you  aii3rway,  because  I've  got  nothing 
md  never  shall  have  in  this  world  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  I  only  want  you  to  advise 
me.  I'm  fourteen  and  three-quarters, 
and  when  I  was  twefve  and  a  half,  my 
father  got  into  pretty  much  the  same  mess 
that  I'm  in  now;  and  he  got  out  again 
with  ease,  and  even  had  champagne 
afterwards,  by  the  simple  plan  of  being 
bankrupt." 

''It's  not  always  an  honorable  thing — 
I  warn  you  of  that,"  said  Gideon. 

**I'm  sure  it  was  perfectly  honorable 
in  my  father's  case,"  I  said,  "because 
he's  a  frightfulfy  honorable  man.  And 
I  am  honorable  too,  and  want  to  do  what 
it  right  and  proper  as  soon  as  possible." 

''Why  don't  you  write  to  your  father  ?  " 
a^ed  Gideon. 

"Because  he  once  warned  me  —  when 
be  was  being  bankrupted,  in  fact  —  that 
if  erer  I  owed  any  man  a  farthing  he 
VQukl  bfeak  my  neck;  and  my  mother 
aid  at  the  same  time  —  blubbing  into  her 
baadkcfchief  as  she  said  it  —  that  she 
would  rather  see  me  in  my  coffin  than  in 
the  bankruptcy  court.  All  the  same,  they 
both  dieered  up  like  anything  after  it 
was  all  over,  and  father  said  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  go  through  it  all  again  if 
aeoessaiy;  but  still  I  wouldn't  for  the 
woridtdl  them  what  I've  done.  In  fact, 
tbey  think  that  I  have  money  in  hand 
and  subscribe  to  the  chapel  offertories 
and  do  all  sorts  of  good  with  my  ten  bob 
a  tenn;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  I  have 
to  p^  it  all  away  instantly  on  the  first 
ds^  of  the  term,  and  have  had  to  ever 
ainoe  two  terms  after  I  first  came." 

"What  you  must  do  then  is  to  go 
bankrupt,"  said  Gideon  thoughtfulfy. 


"Yes,"  I  said,  "that's  just  the  whole 
thing.   How  do  you  begin?" 

"Generally  other  people  begin,"  said 
Grideon.  "Creditors  as  a  rule  do  what 
th^  think  will  pay  them  best.  Some- 
times th^  will  show  great  patience  if  th^ 
think  it  is  worth  while;  and  sometimes 
they  won't.  My  father  has  told  me  about 
these  things.  He  has  had  to  bankrupt  a 
few  people  in  his  time;  though  he  is  al- 
ways veiy  sony  to  do  it." 

"  In  my  case  nobody  will  show  patience 
because  it's  gone  on  too  long."  I  said. 
"In  fact,  the  only  one  who  has  got  any- 
thing out  of  me  for  three  terms  is  Steg^es, 
who  has  taken  my  bat." 

"He  has  foreclosed  on  a  mortgage. 
He  is  quite  within  his  rights  for  once," 
said  Gideon,  who  rather  hated  Steggles 
because  Steg^es  always  caUed  him  Shy- 
lock  junior. 

"To  begin,"  continued  Gideon,  "two 
things  generally  happen,  I  believe:  there 
is  a  meeting  of  creditors,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  bailiffs  come  in." 

"I  remember  my  father  mentioning 
bailiffs  wildly  to  my  mother,"  I  said. 
"But  I  don't  think  th^  ever  came  in. 
If  they  did,  I  never  saw  them." 

"Tlien  no  doubt  the  meeting  of  credi- 
tors decided  against  it;  and  a  meeting  of 
creditors  is  what  you'd  better  have,"  de- 
clare Gideon.  "  Tell  everybody  you  owe 
money  to  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in 
the  gym ,  on  Thursday  evening,  to  go  into 
the  affair.  I  will  be  there  if  you  Hke,  as 
I  understand  these  things  pretfy  welL" 

I  thanked  Gideon  veiy  much  indeed 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what 
happened  next  after  the  meeting. 

"The  claims  are  put  in  against  you," 
he  explained,  "and  then  you  say  what 
you've  got  to  say  and  give  a  reason  why 
you  can't  pay.  And  then  your  assets  are 
stated." 

"What  are  assets?"  I  asked. 

"What  you've  got  to  pay  with,  or 
what  you  hope  to  have  in  course  of  time." 

"I've  got  nothing  at  all,"  I  said,  "and 
never  shall  have  untU  I'm  old  enough 
to  go  into  an  office  and  earn  money." 
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''Then  the  assets  will  be  nil,"  said 
Gideon.  "But  th^  can't  be  absolutely 
nil  in  your  case.  For  instance,  you  have 
a  watch,  and  you  have  that  Chinese 
chann  you  bought  from  Tin  lin  Chow, 
and  various  other  things,  induding  the 
green  lizard  you  found  on  the  common 
last  Saturday,  if  it's  still  alive." 

''I  can't  give  up  the  watch,"  I  said. 
"It  is  n't  mine.  It's  only  lent  to  me  by 
my  mother.  The  lizard  died  yesterday, 
I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  there's  enough  to 
declare  something  in  the  pound,"  Gideon 
told  me. 

"There  may  be,"  I  said,  "but  first  get 
your  pound.  You  can't  declare  anything 
in  the  pound  if  you  have  n't  got  a  poimd. 
At  least  I  don't  see  how." 

He  seemed  doubtful  about  that  and 
changed  the  subject. 

"Anyway,  111  be  at  the  meeting  of 
creditors,"  he  promised;  and  I  knew  he 
would  be,  because  Gideon  was  never 
known  to  lie. 

n 

A  good  deal  happened  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors.  Among  other 
things  I  went  down  three  places  in  my 
form,  owing  to  my  mind  being  so  mudi 
occupied  with  going  bankrupt;  and  I 
also  got  into  a  beast  of  a  row  with  the 
Doctor,  which  was  serious  and  might 
have  been  still  more  serious  if  he  had  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  truth.  It  was  at 
a  veiy  favorite  lesson  of  the  Doctor's, 
namely,  the  Scripture  lesson;  and  as  a 
rule  he  simply  takes  the  top  of  the  class 
and  leaves  the  bottom  pretty  much  alone, 
because  at  the  top  are  A^uanillan  and 
Forbes  and  Prodgers  —  aU  flyers  at 
Scripture;  and  their  answers  give  the 
Doctor  great  pleasure;  and  at  the  bottom 
are  me  and  Willson  minor  and  West  and 
others;  and  our  answers  don't  give  him 
any  pleasure  at  alL  But  sometimes  he 
pounces  down  upon  us  with  a  sudden 
question  to  see  if  we  are  attending;  and 
1^  pounced  down  upon  me  to  see  if  I  was 
attending;  and  I  was  not,  because  my 


mind  was  full  of  the  meeting  of  creditors 
and  other  matters  more  impcnrtant  to  me 
for  the  minute  than  the  people  in  the  Old 
Testament 

So  when  the  Doctor  suddenly  said, 
"Tell  us  what  you  know  of  Gideon, 
Bannister,  if  you  please,"  I  dean  f<Mgot 
there  was  more  than  one  Gtdec»i  and 
said, — 

"Gideon  is  an  awfully  decent  sort,  and 
he  has  advised  me  to  offer  something  in 
the  pound." 

Naturally  the  Doctor  did  not  like  this. 
In  fact,  he  liked  it  so  little  that  he  made 
me  go  straight  out  of  the  dass  and  wait 
for  him  in  his  study.  Then  he  caned  me 
for  insolence  combined  with  irreverence, 
and  made  me  write  out  about  Gideon 
and  the  dew  upon  the  fleece  twenfy-f  our 
times,  which  I  did. 

I  also  asked  our  Gideon  if  he  was  by 
any  chance  related  to  the  Bible  Gideon, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  that  he  was  not;  and  that  it  was 
also  impossible  to  prove  that  he  was.  In 
any  case,  he  said,  such  things  did  not 
trouble  him,  though  a  friend  of  his  father, 
wanting  to  prove  he  was  related  to  a  man 
who  died  in  the  year  734  a.d.,  went  to  a 
place  called  the  Herald's  Office  and  gave 
them  immense  sums  of  money  and  they 
proved  it  easily.  He  said  also  that  it  was 
a  jolly  good  thbg  the  Doctor  did  not  ask 
for  particulars,  because  if  he  had  known 
I  was  a  bankrupt  and  going  to  offer  some- 
thing in  the  pound,  he  would  probabfy 
have  expelled  me  on  the  spot 

Grideon  asked  me  if  I  had  done  any- 
thing about  the  bankruptcy,  and  I  tdd 
him  privatdy  that  I  had.  But  I  did  not 
tell  him  what.  I  had,  in  fact,  taken  a 
desperate  step  and  written  a  letter  to  my 
grandmother.  I  marked  it "  [mvate  "  in 
three  places,  and  begged  her,  on  evefy 
page,  not  to  tell  my  father,  because  my 
father  was  her  son  and  he  had  often  told 
me  that  if  I  wrote  to  her  for  money  he 
would  punish  me  in  a  very  terrible  man- 
ner. How,  he  never  mentioned,  but  he 
meant  it,  and  so  I  had  to  make  my  grand- 
mother promise  not  to  tell  him.  I  wrote 
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the  letter  seven  or  eight  times  before  I 
got  it  op  to  the  mark;  then  I  borrowed 
one  ol  Foster's  envdopes,  already 
stamped  with  pink  stamps  for  writing 
home,  and  sent  it  off.  It  was  the  best 
letter  I  ever  wrote,  or  ever  shall  write, 
and  this  was  how  it  went: — 

Mr  DSAB  Grandmotheb, — 

I  write  this  line,  though  very  busy,  to 
hope  that  you  are  exceedingly  well  and 
enjoying  the  fine  weather.  I  hope  your 
kfvely  little  clever  dog,  "  Fido,"  is  well 
also.  I  never  see  such  a  clever  and  beau- 
tiful dog  anywhere  dse.  My  parents 
write  to  me  that  th^  are  well.  I  am  quite 
wdL  At  least  I  am  quite  well  in  body, 
dKm^  I  have  grown  rather  thin  lately 
through  not  bdng  able  to  eat  enough 
food.  Tliis  is  not  the  fault  of  the  food. 
It  is  my  mind.  You  will  be  veiy  sony 
to  hear,  dear  Grandmother,  that  I  am  a 
bankrupt.  I  hope  you  may  never  know 
iHiat  it  is  to  be  one,  for  it  is  very  terrible, 
especially  if  you  are  honorable  and  honest 
as  I  am,  owing  to  the  books  you  always 
gm  me  80  very  kindly  at  Christmas.  To 
be  a  bankrupt  is  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment  to  have  to  pay  something  in  the 
poond;  and  this  is  a  dreadful  position, 
but  even  more  dreadful  in  my  case  than 
in  some  others.  For  instance,  when  dear 
bther  was  bankrupted,  he  paid  some- 
thing in  the  pound  and  had  something 
over;  but  in  my  case  /  have  not  even  got 
^  pound. 

I  don't  mean,  of  oouise,  dear  grannie, 
that  I  want  anybody  to  give  me  the  neoes- 
■uy  povnd;  but  the  terrible  thing  is  I 
can't  be  a  bankrupt  without  it,  and  so 
really  I  dcm't  know  what  will  happen  to 
me  if  I  don't  get  it  If  by  any  wonder- 
fully kind  and  lucky  diance  you  could 
lend  me  a  pound,  my  dreadful  situation 
would  impiove  at  once  and  I  should  no 
doubt  get  fatter  and  cheerfuller  in  a  few 
diys;  but  as  it  is,  I  lie  awake  and  sigh  all 
nigbt,  and  even  wake  chaps  with  the 
badness  of  my  sig^  which  fling  things 
at  me  for  keeping  them  awake.  But  I 
cannot  hdp  it     I  don't  tell  you  these 


things  to  worry  you,  dear  grannie,  as 
very  likely  you  have  worries  <rf  your  own; 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  not  to  tell  you 
how  veiy  badly  I  want  a  pound  just  now. 
There  is  to  be  a' meeting  ci  my  creditors 
in  the  gymnasium  in  a  few  days,  and 
how  I  am  going  to  declare  anything  in 
the  pound  I  don't  know.  It  makes  me 
feel  terribly  old  and  I  have  gone  down 
several  places  in  my  class  and  been  ter- 
ribly caned  by  Dr.  Dunstan.  But  no- 
thing matters  if  I  can  honorably  get  that 
pound.  It  would  change  the  whole  course 
di  my  life  in  fact.  My  beautiful  bat  has 
gone.  I  have  to  borrow  it  now  when  I 
play  cricket.  But  I  am  playing  veiy 
badly  this  term,  because  you  cannot  be 
in  good  form  if  the  brain  is  worrying 
about  a  pound.  I  shall  lose  my  place  in  the 
second  eleven,  I  expect.  I  have  missed 
several  catches  lately  and  I  fancy  my 
eyes  are  growing  dim  and  old,  owing  to 
being  awake  worrying  so  much  at  night 
about  that  pound. 

Of  course  if  you  can  give  me  any  sort 
of  idea  where  I  can  get  that  pound,  I 
shall  be  very  thankful.  Unfortunately 
in  this  case  five  shillings  would  be  no 
good,  and  even  ten  would  be  no  good, 
strange  though  it  may  seem.  Only  a 
pound  is  any  use.  I  must  now  conclude 
dear  Grannie,  with  best  love  and  good 
wishes  from  your  affectionate 

Abthttr  Mortimer  Bannister. 

P.  S.  Though  all  this  fearful  brain 
worry  has  thrown  me  back  a  lot  in  class, 
still  my  Scripture  is  all  right  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  say  the  Kings  of  Israel  either 
backwards  or  forwards  next  holidays  in 
a  way  that  will  surprise  you.  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  interested  in  Gideon  and  the 
dew  upon  the  fleece  lately. 

Well,  I  sent  off  this  letter,  which  was 
far,  far  the  longest  and  best  I  had  ever 
written  in  my  life;  and  before  sending  it 
I  printed  at  the  top  of  each  page,  "Don't 
tell  father"  —  feeling  that  to  be  very  im- 
portant. Then  I  waited  and  hoped  that 
my  grandmother  would  read  the  letter 
as  I  meant  her  to;  and  great  was  my  re- 
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lief  when  I  found  that  she  did.  On  the 
veiy  morning  of  the  meeting  of  the  credi- 
ton  she  wrote  a  long  letter  and  sent  a 
postal  order  for  a  pomid;  and  the  letter 
I  put  aside  for  future  reading,  and  the 
postal  order  I  took  to  Mr.  Browne  who 
always  changes  postal  orders  into  rnxmey 
for  bojB. 

Beseemed  surprised  at  the  great  size 
of  the  postal  order,  but  gave  me  a  golden 
pound  and  told  me  to  be  easeful  of  it  I 
was  so  ezdted  that  I  very  neaify  got  kept 
in  at  morning  school;  but  I  escaped,  and 
when  the  time  came  I  went  to  Gideon 
and  he  walked  up  to  the  gym  with  me 
to  meet  the  creditors. 


m 

Ten  chaps  were  assemUed  for  the 
bankruptcy,  but  I  joUy  soon  cleared  out 
Browne,  because  the  sixpence  he  said  I 
owed  him  had  been  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  and  Westcott  was  able  to 
prove  it*  So  Browne  wait,  but  reluc- 
tantly. Steggles  also  went  He  wanted 
me  to  take  back  my  mortgaged  bat  and 
owe  him  about  six  shillings  instead,  but 
knowing  Steggles,  I  fdt  sure  that  some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong  with  the 
bat;  and  when  I  examined  it  I  found  that 
it  was  so.  In  fact  the  bat  was  badly 
sprung;  and  Gideon  said  it  was  libs 
Steggles,  and  a  beastly  paltry  thing  to  try 
to  do.  So  Steggles  also  went  and  that 
left  eight  fellows.  These  eight  chaps 
were  told  to  make  their  claims,  and  when 
they  had,  Gideon  made  me  examine  them 
to  see  they  were  all  right  Only  four 
claimed  too  much;  and  Mathers,  who  is 
an  awfully  kind-hearted  and  sporting 
chap,  claimed  too  little. 

So  I  said,  "I'm  afraid  I  owe  you  one 
and  nine,  not  one  and  three,  Mathers." 

And  he  said,  "That's  all  right  I 
knocked  off  a  tanner  when  you  won  the 
house  match  against  Browne  a  week 
ago."  Which  shows  the  sort  of  chap  that 
Mathers  was. 

I  said,  "Does  anybody  else  fed  in- 
clined to  knock  off  anythiog  owing  to 


my  winning  the  house  match  against 
Browne's  ?•• 

But  nohody  did,  and  seeing  that  five 
of  the  creditoEB  actua%  bdonged  to 
Browne's  house,  I  could  n't  expect  that 
th^  would. 

"When  you've  admitted  the  daims," 
said  Gideon,  "I'U  add  them  up  n^adf." 

So  I  went  through  the  daims  and  had 
to  admit  them  alL 

Then  Gideon  added  them  up  and  said, 
"The  daims  lodged  against  you.  Ban- 
nister, amount  to  exactty  one  pound, 
twdve  shillings,  and  ei^tpenoe ;  but  I 
think  you  told  me  that  the  tuck-woman 
was  also  a  creditor.  If  so,  she  ought  to 
be  here." 

"I  have  spoken  to  her,"  I  said,  "and 
she  says  thai  1  owe  her  seven  shillings 
and  f ourpenoe.  That  is  the  figure.  I 
told  her  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors,  and  she  said  I  was  begin- 
ning eariy,  and  that  she  wished  she  could 
let  me  off,  but  that  she  had  an  invalid 
husband  and  twenty  small  children  at 
home  —  or  some  such  number." 

"Anyway,  the  debt  ranks  good,"  said 
Gideon.  Then  he  added  the  seven  and 
f ourpenoe  to  the  one  pound  twelve  shil- 
lings and  dghtpenoe. 

"The  total  liabilities  are  exactty  two 
pounds "  said  Grideon.  "Now,  Ban- 
nister, as  the  debts  are  admitted  to  be 
two  pounds,  the  next  question  is,  what 
are  Uie  assets.  I  may  tdl  you  Idds,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Coikey  minimus 
and  Fairlawn  and  Frost  who  wero  the 
smallest  of  the  creditors  in  sice  and  age, 
"that  the  word  'assets,'  which  you  veiy 
likely  do  not  know,  means  what  Ban- 
nister has  got  to  pay  you  with.  You  have 
made  him  a  bankrupt  and  he  owes  you 
two  pounds;  so  now  the  simple  questioii 
is,  how  much  can  he  pay  of  that  money  ? 
Of  course  he  can't  pay  it  all  —  dse  he 
wouldn't  be  a  bankrupt  —  but  he  is 
going  to  pay  according  to  his  assets. 
Now  Bannister,"  he  cooduded,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "you'd  better  tdl  the  meet- 
ing what  your  assets  are.  Does  eveiy- 
body  understand?" 
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Evqybody  understood,  or  said  th^ 
<fid,  ezoept  Frost,  and  he  kept  on  saying 
over  and  over  again,  like  a  panot,  that 
I  owed  him  five  pence  and  a  lead  pencil, 
tin  Gideon  at  last  had  to  tell  him  to  shut 
iq>  and  not  interfere  with  the  meeting. 

Tlien  I  spoke.  I  said,  in  quite  a  quiet 
sort  ol  way,  as  if  it  was  an  eveiyday 
thing,  "I  have  decided  to  pay  some- 
thing in  the  pound,  Gideon." 

^Bt  Gideon  was  rather  impatient 

''We  an  know  that.  That's  what  we 're 
here  for,"  he  said. 

-You  coukln't  aU  know  it,"  I  an- 
swered,  "because  none  of  you  knew  that 
I'd  got  a  pound.  You  can't  pay  some- 
thing in  the  pound  unless  you've  got 
one.  And  I  thought  it  might  interest  the 
creditars  at  this  meeting  to  know  that  I 
have  got  one." 

Tb^  were  frightful^  interested,  natu- 
rally, and  even  Grideon  was.  I  put  it  into 
bis  hand  and  he  looked  at  it  and  turned 
it  over  and  nodded. 

''The  assets  are  a  pound,"  said  Gid- 
eon. "I've  no  doubt  you'U  aU  be  ^ad 
to  hear  that" 

Tlie  chaps  evidently  f dt  very  different 
to  me  whcsi  th^  heard  the  assets  were 
a  pound;  because  most  of  them,  as  they 
toid  me  afterwards,  did  n't  know  there 
were  ai^  assets  at  aU.  Th^  got  rather 
excited,  in  fact,  and  Thwaites  even  asked 
if  there  mig^t  be  any  more  assets. 

But  I  said,  "No.  There  is  only  this 
pound.  When  I  became  bankrupt  I  de- 
tennined  that  I  would  pay  something  in 
the  pound,  and  I  wrote  to  private  friends 
and  put  the  position  before  them;  and 
they  quite  agreed  with  me  and  sent  the 
pound;  and  now  I  am  going  to  pay  some- 
thing in  it.  I  don't  quite  know  what 
that  means;  but  it  is  an  honorable  and 
pioper  thing  to  do;  and  Gideon  does 
know  what  it  means;  and  I  shaU  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him  if  he  wiU  explain." 

"It  is  quite  easy,"  said  Gideon.  "You 
have  a  debt;  you  can't  pay  it  all,  so  you 
|Mj  so  much  in  the  pound." 
"That 's  what  I  'm  going  to  do,"  I  said. 

^*The  question  is,  how  much  you're 


going  to  pay  in  the  pound,"  said  Forrest, 
who  had  made  more  row  than  aU  the 
rest  di  the  creditors  put  together,  though 
I  onfy  owed  him  a  penny. 

"I  know  that's  ^e  question  without 
your  telling  me,"  I  answered.  "Gideon 
has  the  pound  and  he  wiU  say  what  I  am 
to  pay  in  it" 

Gideon  looked  rather  puzzled. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand  even 
yet  Bannister,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
pay  so  much  in  the  pound  of  the  assets; 
you  pay  so  much  in  the  pound  of  the 
debts." 

I  did  n't  pretend  to  understand  what 
Gideon  meant  by  this  complicated  way 
of  putting  it,  and  told  him  so. 

"AU  I  want"  I  said,  "is  to  do  the 
strictly  honorable  thing  and  pay  so  much 
in  tl^  pound,  which  I  have  handed 
over  to  Gideon  for  that  reason." 

But  Gideon,  much  to  my  surprise, 
seemed  to  feel  rather  annoyed  at  this. 

"I  wish  you'd  try  and  understand  the 
situation,"  he  said.  "When  you  speak 
of  so  much  in  the  pound,  it's  a  figure  of 
speech  in  a  sort  of  way.  It  is  n't  a  real, 
sin^,  solitary  pound." 

"It's  real  enough,"  I  said.  "For 
Browne  gave  it  to  me  in  exchange  for  a 
postal  order." 

**Thi8  pound  is  real,  but — "  then 
Gideon  broke  off  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way ; 
and  then  he  b^;an  again. 

"You  owe  two  pounds  —  d'  you  see 
that?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "That's  the 
whole  thing." 

"And  you've  got  one  pound  —  d'  you 
see  that?" 

He  held  it  up  as  if  he  was  going  to  do 
a  conjuring  trick  with  it. 

Of  course  I  said  I  did  see  it. 

"Then,  if  you  owe  two  pounds  and 
can  only  find  one,  how  much  are  you 
going  to  pay  in  the  pound  ?" 

"Whatever  you  think  would  be  sports- 
manlike, Gideon,"  I  said. 

"It  is  n't  a  question  of  being  sports- 
manlike; it's  a  question  of  simple  arith- 
metic," he  said.     ** You've  got  twenty 
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shillings  and  you  owe  forty;  you  owe  just 
twice  as  many  as  you've  got;  therefore 
it  follows  that  you'll  pay  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound;  and  that 's  a  good  deal  more 
than  many  people  can." 

"Ill  pay  more  than  that,"  I  said. 
''Ill  pay  fifteen  shillings." 

"What  an  ass  you  are,  Bannister!" 
answered  Gideon.  "You  can't  pay  fifteen 
shillings — you  have  n't  got  it  to  pay." 

"My  dear  chap,"  I  said,  "IVe  got  a 
pound." 

"You've  got  nothing  at  all,"  he  said. 
"You  pay  ten  shillings  in  each  of  the  two 
pounds  you  owed,  and  then  there's  no- 
thing left" 

After  that  I  b^;an  to  see;  and  when 
we  went  into  it  all,  and  got  change,  and 
paid  each  chap  exactly  half  of  what  I 
owed  him,  it  turned  out  that  Gideon  was 
perfectly  right  and  there  was  n't  a  far- 
thing left  over.  Eveiybody  was  fairly 
well  satisfied  except  the  tuck-woman, 
but  nobody  seemed  much  oUiged  to  me; 
and  I  could  n't  help  thinking  that  though 
Gideon  had  been  awfully  decent  about 
it,  and  managed  it  all  frightfully  well, 
that  nevertheless,  a  grown  man  would 
have  managed  it  even  better.  Because, 
take  my  father's  bankruptcy  and  look 
how  jolly  dijSerent  that  turned  out  to 
mine.  I  don't  know  what  he  paid  in 
the  pound,  but  I  do  know  there  was 
enoi^lfa  left  over  for  him  to  buy  a  bottle 


of  champagne  and  for  mother  to  say, 
''Thank  God."  Whereas  my  bankrui^- 
cj  appeared  to  have  left  me  exacilj 
where  I  was  before,  and  there  was  no- 
thing whatever  left  over  to  buy  even  a 
bottle  of  ginger  beer. 

I  pointed  thb  out  to  Gideon,  and  he 
said,  "Of  course  I  don't  know  how 
much  your  father  paid  in  the  pound." 

Presently  I  said,  "I'm  awfully  obliged 
to  you,  Gideon,  and  I  shall  never  foiget 
how  kind  you  have  been.  And  I  wonder 
if  you'd  mind  adding  to  your  fearful 
kindness  by  lending  me  a  penny." 

"What  for?"  said  Gideon.  "Gingo 
beer?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "for  a  stamp  to  write  to 
my  grandmother.  Imaytellyouprivatdj 
that  she  sent  me  that  pound  out  of  hi^ 
own  money,  and  it  was  veiy  sporting  of 
her,  and  dl  course  I  must  thank  her." 

Gideon  did  n't  much  like  it,  I  could 
see;  but  at  last  he  brought  out  the  pennj 
and  entered  it  in  his  book. 

"If  you  can  pay  by  the  end  of  the  tenn, 
111  charge  no  interrat,"  he  said. 

And  just  to  show  what  luck  Gideon 
always  has,  the  veiy  next  Sunday  at 
church  I  found  a  threepenny  piece, 
doubtless  dropped  by  somebocfy,  so 
Grideon  had  his  penny  back  in  three  days; 
and  I  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  a  half- 
pem^  interest,  but  he  would  not  take 
it  from  me. 
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MOTHER  MAGIC 

BY  RICHARD   BURTON 

In  days  of  childhood,  now  long-lapsed  and  dim, 

Often  I  sat  within  a  holy  place 

Where  mystic  word  and  solemn-rolling  hymn 

Touched  the  tranced  souls  of  men  to  thou^ts  of  Grace. 

Too  small  to  comprehend,  yet  happy  there 
I  lingered,  since  beside  me,  dose  and  dear. 
Sat  the  sweet  mother  with  her  rippled  hair. 
Her  smile  of  angels  and  her  color  dear. 

And  she  would  hold  my  hand,  and  so  express. 
In  some  deep  way,  the  wonder  of  the  hour: 
Our  spirits  talked,  by  silent  tenderness. 
As  easify  as  flower  nods  to  flower. 

And  to  this  day,  when  so  I  cre^p  alone 
Into  some  sacred  comer,  list  the  choir. 
Hear  some  great  organ's  most  melodious  moan 
And  watch  the  windows  flush  daylight  with  fire. 

Over  me  once  again  those  memories  steal; 
I  sit  as  in  a  dream,  and  understand 
Grod's  meaning;   for,  across  the  years,  I  fed 
The  meek,  sure  magic  of  that  spirit-hand. 
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VII 

BY  MORKIS  SCHAFF 


XX 

THE  PEACEMAKERS  OF  THE  WAB 

The  week  during  which  so  many  of 
the  Southern  men  left,  whose  reunion  has 
just  been  recounted,  was  full  of  intense 
interest.  Perhaps  in  all  of  West  Point's 
life  there  has  never  been  its  equal,  or  one 
even  like  it.  For  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
were  heaving  from  their  depths,  depths 
of  feeling  which  are  reached  only  when 
mankind  is  on  the  verge  of  some  great 
trial  and  about  to  fight  its  way  to  some 
azure  crest  in  the  range  of  ideab;  one  of 
those  times  when  the  shrines  of  our  better 
natures  are  all  flashing,  and  mysterious 
hands  are  sweeping  those  harps  which 
are  hung  in  the  sky  of  our  being;  oh,  yes, 
when  Poetry  and  Art,  and  their  heavenly 
sister,  Reli^on,  are  all  active  in  behalf  of 
our  sentiment  and  imagination,  that  its 
great  creative  instincts  may  make  new 
advances  toward  the  light  of  God. 

I  wish  I  could  translate  that  week's 
record  of  our  country's  deep  feeling  into 
terms  that  would  satisfy  our  inner  sources 
of  reason  and  of  histoiy  and  of  divine  in- 
terpretation; for  I  have  a  consciousness 
that  in  it  lie  those  movements  which  at 
last  become  epics  and  lyrics,  and  those 
exalted  terms  which  we  find  on  the  lips  of 
the  great  seers  and  prophets. 

Whatever  the  week's  record  may  em- 
brace of  the  inspiration  I  have  intimated, 
it  marked  the  display  of  what  is  known 
as  West  Point  friendship.  And  in  due 
time  for  that  friendship  I  shall  claim  our 
|>resent  peace  and  national  welfare  and, 
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what  is  more,  the  salvation  of  our  land 
from  pages  of  horrible  history;  but  for 
the  present  let  the  following  letter  written 
by  my  classmate  McCrea  on  Saturday, 
the  27th  of  April,  1861,  throw  its  li^  on 
what  had  transpired  at  West  Point  in  the 
week  then  closing:  — 

'*On  Sunday  night,  or  rather  Mon- 
day morning,  for  it  was  after  12  o'clock, 
some  of  the  cadets  serenaded  Lieuten- 
ant McCook.  On  Tuesday  night  we 
serenaded  Captain  S^rmour,  one  ai  the 
heroes  of  Fort  Sumter,  who  was  heie 
visiting  his  father-in-law.  Professor  Weir. 
It  was  a  dear  moonlight  night,  and  there 
were  about  fifty  cadets  in.  front  of  the 
house.  Captain  Seymour  came  to  the 
window  and  made  us  a  patriotic  speedL 
We  could  see  his  features  well  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  hard  time  at 
Fort  Sumter.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  window  the  cadets  appbuided 
everything  that  he  said,  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  he  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed if  he  had  not  said  a  word,  for  acticHis 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  his  actions 
at  Fort  Sumter  had  preceded  him  and 
endeared  him  to  eveiy  true  American 
heart. 

''On  Friday  the  officers  serenaded 
lieutenant  Lee  (Fitzhugh),  who  is  a 
A^rginian  and  has  resigned  because  his 
state  has  seceded.  He  was  the  most 
popular  officer  that  I  have  ever  seen  at 
West  Point.  He  was  liked  by  the  officers, 
cadets,  ladies,  and  in  fact  by  eveiy  one 
that  knew  him.  It  was  a  bitter  day  for 
him  when  he  left,  for  he  did  not  want  to 
go,  and  said  that  he  hated  to  desert  his 
old  flag.   But  he  thought  that  it  was  his 
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du^  to  do  as  Viigiiiia  did.  He  was  the 
Cnfnmandiat  of  my  OMnpany,  and  on 
Friday  ewimm  he  came  to  bid  us  good- 
by.  He  went  to  every  room  and  shook 
hands  with  eveiy  one  el  us  with  tears  in 
hit  eyes,  and  helped,  he  said,  that  our 
recollectiops  of  him  would  be  as  happy 
as  those  he  had  of  us.  When  he  shook 
bands  with  me  I  expressed  my  regrets 
that  he  was  going  away.  He  said  that 
be  was  8c»xy  to  leave,  but  as  be  belonged 
to  the  other  side  ol  the  line,  it  was  time 
that  he  was  gcmig.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing alter  breakfast  the  cadets  gathered 
in  front  ol  the  barracks  to  see  him  off.  As 
be  paasrd  in  the  omnibus  we  took  off  our 
hats  and  waved  them.  This  may  appear 
veiy  natural  and  matter-of-fact  to  you, 
for  you  do  not  know  enough  about 
miliUiy  usage  to  recognize  the  great 
diffoenoe  that  thero  is  between  an  officer 
and  a  subahem.  I  believe  it  is  the  second 
time  that  I  ever  shodc  hands  with  an 
officer,  ahhou^  it  is  three  years  that  I 
have  been  here. 

^Sunday  evening.  To-day  directly 
after  dinner  a  huge  boat  passed  down  the 
river  loaded  with  volunteos  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  I  never  saw 
sudi  a  crowd  before  on  a  single  boat,  for 
it  appeared  like  a  hive  ci  bees,  as  all  the 
volunteers  crowded  to  the  guards  to  ez- 
diange  salutes  and  cheers  with  the  cadets. 
The  boat  was  so  heavily  laden  that  it 
moved  veiy  slowly  through  the  water, 
coosequentfy  remained  vrithin  salutLog 
diitanoe  for  some  time.  The  Graycoats 
on  the  shore  would  give  three  cheers  and 
wave  their  caps  and  handkerchiefs;  then 
the  Bhieooats  on  the  boat  would  return 
the  dieers,  wave  their  handkerehiefs, 
the  captain  of  the  boat  would  blow  his 
steam  idiistle^  ring  his  bdl,  and  eveiy  one 
showed  his  patriotism  and  excitement  in 
every  possiUe  way.  This  was  kept  up 
between  the  cadets  on  the  shore  and  tbe 
volunteers  on  the  boat  until  it  had  passed 
out  of  tif^  It  was  an  exciting  scene, 
and  it  gjaddriied  every  patriotic  heart 
to  see  so  many  noble  Tolunteers  on  their 
way  to  defend  the  nation's  capital  Even 
VOL.100-NO.e 


the  officers  forgot  their  dignity  and  waved 
their  caps  and  handkerchiefs.  And  the 
strict  old  G>mmandant  even  went  so  far 
as  to  permit  us  to  go  off  of  limits  in  order 
to  see  and  be  seen  better.  The  'sick' 
in  the  hospital  crawled  out  of  their  wards 
on  to  the  poreh  and  saluted  them  as  they 
passed.  The  ladies  smiled  upon  them 
and  also  waved  their  handkerdiiefs  and 
all  vnshed  them  success  in  their  holy 
mission.  These  are  not  the  first  troops 
that  have  come  from  the  North,  but  all 
heretofore  have  come  down  on  the  rail- 
road which  ia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  thus  preventLog  us  from  seeing 
them." 

There  was  an  incident  in  connection 
with  Lee,  not  mentioned  in  thb  letter, 
which  ia  worth  preserving.  Some  of  the 
cadets  of  his  Company  ''A",  hailing 
from  the  North,  decorated  their  rooms  by 
pinning  little  flags  on  their  alcove  cur- 
tains. This  display  of  patriotism  flamed 
out  too  rapidly  for  him  in  his  then 
troubled  state  ci  mind,  and  he  ordered 
them  removed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  regulations.  McCrea 
in  obedience  to  the  order  took  his  dowii, 
collected  his  paints  and  brushes  which 
he  used  in  the  department  of  drawing, 
and  then  proceeded  with  firmly  set  jaws 
to  paint  his  water  bucket  with  bands  ol 
red,  white,  and  blue.  Now  this  uten- 
sil was  a  part  of  the  authorized  fur- 
niture of  the  rooms,  and  1}ie  regulations 
did  not  prescribe  how  it  should  be  paint- 
ed. What  Fitz  thought  of  this  flank 
movement  is  not  recorded;  and,  so  far 
as  the  vmter  knows,  this  was  the  only 
really  historic  picture  that  Tully  ever 
executed;  and  yet  he  helped  to  make  a 
celebrated  one,  namely,  that  which  was 
painted  on  the  country's  memoiy  by 
Pickett's  charge,  with  McCrea  and  others 
facing  it  undaunted  between  thundering 
guns. 

The  serenade  by  the  officers  to  Fit£- 
hugfa  Lee  I  remember  veiy  well :  Guilford 
D.  Baiky,  who  was  killed  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  several  others,  occupied  the 
tower  rooms  with  him.  I  had  often  heard 
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them  laughing  and  sometimes  singing  at 
late  hours  in  hb  quarters  while  I  roamed 
in  the  Angle.  To  many  readers  who  have 
inherited  or  imbibed  from  one  source  or 
another  more  or  less  of  the  passions  of 
the  war»  it  may  seem  strange  that  loyal 
officers,  and  above  all  officers  on  duty  at 
West  Point,  should  serenade  a  Southerner 
like  Lee  on  the  eve  of  his  taking  up  arms 
against  the  govenunent. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  present 
generation's  surprise  at  an  event  of  this 
kind;  had  such  a  manifestation  been 
made  elsewhere  in  the  North,  so  violent 
was  the  feeling  at  that  time  a  riot  would 
certainly  have  followed.  Yet  totally  un- 
conscious of  any  significance,  the  same 
kindly  feeling  and  sad  parting  prevailed 
at  eveiy  post  between  officers.  But  it 
was  soon  attended  by  an  evil  result,  for 
it  was  not  long  before  throughout  the 
North  a  feeling  doubting  the  loyalty  of 
all  West  Point  men  was  diffused.  And  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
this  feeling  had  risen  so  high  that  a 
movement  to  put  civilians  at  the  head 
of  the  anny  was  openly  discussed  by 
influential  Northerners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  resurrect  these 
long-since  buried  charges,  so  unjust  and 
so  disheartening  in  their  day.  But  it  is 
due  to  West  Point  to  exonerate  her  from 
the  insinuation  that  her  friendships  ever 
stayed  the  delivering  of  attack,  or  that  one 
of  her  sons  ever  failed  to  give  the  most 
loyal  duty  to  his  civilian  commander. 
Chie  in  eveiy  five  of  those  engaged  laid 
down  his  life,  one  in  every  three,  and  pro- 
bably every  other  one,  was  wounded.  No, 
no,  it  made  no  difference  who  was  in 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  due  to  West  Point  friendships 
which  she  has  a  right  to  daim :  I  refer  to 
the  part  th^  played  at  Appomattox,  and 
my  heart  leaps  with  pride  as  I  think  of  it. 

For  on  that  day  two  West  Point  men 
met,  with  more  at  stake  than  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  two  Americans.  On 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  meet,  on 
the  temper  with  which  they  should  ap- 
proach the  mighty  issue,  lay  the  future 


peace  of  the  country  and  the  standards 
of  honor  and  gloiy  for  the  days  to  come. 
There  was  the  dioice  between  magna- 
nimity to  a  gallant  foe  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge; there  was  the  choice  between  of- 
ficial miuders  for  treason  and  learing  the 
page  of  our  country's  history  ag^w  with 
merc^;  there  was  the  choice  between 
the  conduct  of  a  conqueror  and  the  con- 
duct of  a  sddier  and  a  gentleDian; 
finally,  there  was  the  choice  for  these  two 
men,  who  for  over  a  year  had  fronted 
each  other  on  so  many  fields,  to  garland 
the  occasion  by  the  display  €i  what  is 
greater  than  victory,  —  terms  that  the 
Christian  and  the  lover  of  peace  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  will  honor.  These  two 
West  Point  men  knew  the  ideab  of  their 
old  Alma  Mater,  th^  knew  each  other 
as  only  graduates  of  that  institution  know 
each  other,  and  th^  met  on  the  plane  of 
that  common  knowledge.  Icaimotavoid 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  greatest 
hour  that  has  ever  come  in  the  mait^h  of 
our  country's  years  was  on  that  April  day, 
when  Grant  and  Lee  shaped  the  terms  at 
Appomattox.  And  then  what  happened  ? 
The  graduates  of  both  armies  met  as 
brothers  and  planted  then  and  there  the 
tree  that  has  grown,  blooming  for  the 
Confederate  and  blooming  for  the  Fed- 
eral, and  under  whose  shade  we  now 
gather  in  peace.  West  Point  has  rendered 
many  a  service:  she  opened  the  gates 
to  Grant's  undreamed-of  abiUtiea;  with 
beating  heart  she  was  with  Thomas  as  he 
stood  at  Chickamauga  that  mig^ity  Sep- 
tember day;  she  was  at  Warren's  side  on 
Round  Top;  she  was  with  little  George 
B.  McClellan  when  he  rallied  the  Amy 
of  the  Potomac  after  Second  Bull  Bun; 
all  these  were  great  services.  But  her 
greatest  service  was  in  inspiring  and  re- 
vealing the  ideab  of  the  soldier  and  the 
gentleman,  and  in  knitting  friendships 
which,  when  called  on  by  the  worki's 
love  of  gentleness,  responded  at  Appo- 
mattox by  bringing  hack  enduring  peace, 
leaving  our  country's  history  unshadowed 
by  revenge  and  uiiliaunted  by  the  victims 
of  politi<^  gibbets. 
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Lee's  attitude  has  never,  it  seems  to 
me,  had  due  recc^^tion.  Had  he  yielded 
to  a  sense  of  mortificatiQn  over  defeat, 
had  he  been  iU-natured  and  revengeful, 
one  v7oid  from  him  and  the  conflict 
would  have  degenerated  into  bloody  and 
barbarous  guerrilla  v^arf are.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  by  his  dignified,  yet  full  and  manly , 
meeting  of  Grant  on  his  high  levd  of 
magnanimity  and  statesmanship,  he  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  his  country  and 
geDemtion. 

On  that  occasion  he  was  dressed  like 
tnd  looked  the  gentleman.  Grant,  in 
simple  garb  stained  with  the  campaign, 
bore  himself  and  acted  the  gentleman; 
both  hcmored  their  Alma  Mater  and  both 
boooied  their  country;  and  both  little 
dreamed  that  th^  were  marching  abreast 
op  the  broad  stairway  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  not  to  take  their  places  among 
the  woiid's  conquerors,  but  among  the 
heralds  of  civilization  and  all  the  mild, 
brave,  and  Uessed  benefactors  of  the 
wofld.  For  their  example  is  bound,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  influential  hereafter 
when  the  heads  of  armies  and  govern- 
ments meet  to  settle  upon  the  terms  of 
peace. 

While  I  have  written  these  last  few 
paragrai^  the  overarching  West  Point 
has  spemed  near.  At  times  so  near  and 
90  definite  that  I  thought  —  perhaps  it 
was  a  mere,  but  not,  I  trust,  vain-glorious 
flhMoo — I  could  almost  read  the  thought 
m  tiK  faces  of  the  spiritual  embodiments 
ai  truth,  and  honor,  and  courage,  and 
duty.  To  thb  statement  of  possible  com- 
munis with  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, science  and  reason  will  give  neither 
wei^iit  nor  credence,  treating  it  as  sheer 
ianta^.  Perhaps  they  are  right  in  dis- 
couraging all  converse  with  ethereal  mes- 
sengers :  but  science  and  reason  should 
DoCoverlook  the  fact  that  language  itself, 
throngji  its  primitive  associations,  has  in- 
texoourse  with  the  very  elements  of  the 
matter  on  whose  properties  th^  build 
their  cokl  and  verdureless  eminence,  deaf 
Xty  and  unconscious  of  the  communion 
that  is  ever  going  on  around  them.  But 


who  knows  how  soon  the  day  will  come 
when  imagination's  now  shadowy  world 
will  be  real,  when  mankind  will  see  truth 
and  virtue  and  honor  as  we  see  and 
know,  the  heavenly  bodies  glowing  stead- 
f astty  so  far  away  in  the  depths  of  space. 

As  this  is  in  all  probability  the  last 
time  the  vmter  will  refer  to  the  over- 
arching West  Point,  for  one  of  his  little 
crew  ^t  has  labored  so  faithfully  and 
willing  throughout  the  course  ai  this 
narrative  reports  that  around  another 
headland  lies  a  vast  and  silent  deep,  — 
it  is  the  end, — the  writer  begs  to  say  as 
he  parts  with  the  idea,  that  to  it  his  nar- 
rative owes  whatsoever  color  and  atmo- 
sphere it  may  have.  And  if  it  has  left 
through  its  inspiration  a  clearer  and,  he 
hopes,  kinder  image  of  his  Alma  Mater; 
that  it  is  not  a  school  of  blood  or  of  pomp 
or  of  the  mere  science  of  the  Art  of  War; 
if  through  it  he  has  given  to  any  young 
man  one  single  uplifting  thought,  he 
parts  with  gratitude  from  what  has  been 
to  him  a  source  of  intellectual  pleasure. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  regu- 
lar oflicers  to  help  drill  and  organize  the 
three  months'  volunteers  that  were  rushed 
by  the  states  into  Washington  in  reply 
to  lincohi's  proclamation,  orders  came 
to  graduate  Dupont's,  Upton's,  and  Bab- 
cock's  class. 

The  personnel  of  the  officers  changed 
rapidly :  McCook  left  for  the  field,  fol- 
lowed by  Warren,  Vincent,  Holabird, 
Benton,  Hascall,  Comstock,  Symonds, 
and  Du  Barry;  and  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  went  Reynolds,  Williams, 
Breck,  Biggs,  and  Carroll  —  and  all 
rendered  valuable  services.  Comstock,  to 
whom  I  remember  to  have  recited  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  —  he  and  Mendell 
were  our  instructors  in  mechanics, —  be- 
came a  member  of  Grant's  staff  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Like 
his  great  commander,  he  was  a  modest, 
quiet,  unpretentious  man,  and  one  to 
whose  judgment  Grant  gave  more  heed* 
I  beReve,  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the 
younger  officers  on  his  staff.    Warren  I 
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messed  with  at  Meade's  headquarters 
and  served  with  temporarity  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Rapidan  campaign.  Carroll 
I  saw  frequentty  in  the  field.  In  the 
Wilderness  and  at  Spottsylvania  his  ser- 
vices were  brilliant.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  he  saved  the  day  at  Gettysburg 
and  at  the  Wilderness. 

"The  time  had  come,"  says  Walker  in 
his  history  of  the  Second  Corps,  refer- 
ring to  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  "for 
him  to  do  the  same  feat  of  arms  which 
he  had  performed  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
of  July  at  Gettysburg.  Putting  his  brig- 
ade into  motion  [it  was  composed  of  the 
4th  and  8th  Ohio  and  14th  Indiana], 
himself  with  bandaged  arm,  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  Carroll*  dashed  on  the 
run  across  the  road,  and  then  coming  to 
a  'front,*  charged  forward,  encounter- 
ing the  exuHant  Confederates  in  the  veiy 
moment  of  their  triumph,  and  hurling 
them  head  foremost  over  the  intrench- 
ments." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1861,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  superin- 
tendent was  directed  to  call  upon  the 
professors,  officers,  and  cadets  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form  sent  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  compliance  with  the  above 
order  the  Academic  Board,  officers  and 
cadets,  assemUed  in  the  chapel  at  5  p.  m. 
on  Monday,  13th  May,  1861,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  William 
Avery,  justice  of  the  peace.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  this  order  was  inspired 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Southern  men  in 
Dupont's  class,  who  resigned  at  once 
after  graduating.  However  that  may  be, 
in  August  the  War  Department  concluded 
that  we  had  better  take  the  oath  again, 
but  this  time  they  introduced  into  the 
form,  "That  I  will  maintain  and  defend 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
paramount  to  any  and  all  allegiance, 
sovereignty,  or  fealty  I  may  owe  to  any 
State,  county  or  country  whatsoever." 
When  the  time  came,  two  men  from 
Kentucky  declined  to  take  the  oath  and 
were  dismissed.   OnewasDunlap,  whose 


rough-and-tumble  fight  with  Kilpatridc  in 
the  5th  Division  has  already  been  toki; 
the  other  was  a  member  of  the  4th  claas. 
After  returning  home  the  latter  entered 
the  Union  Army  and  was  killed  in  battle. 
I  have  often  thought  of  that  boy;  and  his 
pale  face,  the  taiget  of  eveiy  eye  in  the 
battalion,  still  comes  and  goes  —  and  I 
believe  that  of  all  the  men  of  our  day 
Fate  handed  him  her  deepest  cup:  the 
struggle  at  West  Point,  the  burning  pun- 
ishment of  that  hour  in  the  chi^)^,  the 
weight  of  twilight  that  night,  his  lonety 
and  heavy-hearted  departure,  his  last  de- 
spairing look  at  the  place.  His  reason 
for  declining  was,  I  suspect,  his  boyish 
love  of  and  pride  in  Kentucky.  But^dien 
he  reached  home  he  found  his  state  a 
divided  household;  who  knows  why  he 
took  a  step  at  home  so  inconsistent  with 
that  at  West  Point  ?  Did  his  sweetheart 
love  the  Union,  and  did  he  follow  the  flag 
for  her  sake?  Was  her  look  kindUer 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world? 
and  for  that  show  of  charity,  did  be  go 
to  the  side  of  her  choice,  and  yidd  up 
his  life? 

The  writer  does  not  know  on  what 
field  he  fell,  but  hopes  that  it  slopes  to 
the  east  and  the  morning  sun,  that  some 
little  brook  winds  murmuring  across  it, 
and  that  here  and  there  over  it  are  pri- 
meval trees  like  those  which  dignify  and 
bless  his  Blue  Grass  country,  where  the 
night  winds  breathe  a  requiem  through 
their  tops  for  the  ill-fated  but  dear  b^. 
The  chances  are  that  he  was  only  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  old. 

Our  first  shock  of  the  war  was  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Greble,  which  oc- 
curred on  June  10,*  1861,  in  the  battle  of 
Big  Bethel,  Virginia;  and  I  remember 
to  this  day  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me,  for  he  and  Webb  were  the  veiy  first 
of  my  instructors.  The  papers  gave  eveiy 
detail  of  his  death  and  of  his  burial  from 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  A 
few  days  ago,  to  refresh  my  memory,  I 
read  the  account  of  his  f  uneraL  He  lay 
in  state  on  a  bier  that  had  borne  iht 
bodies  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Heniy 
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QjKjr*  and  for  three  hours  the  young  and 
okl  of  the  peof^  of  Philadelphia  filed  by 
his  remains;  in  the  long  procession  were 
the  children  of  the  schools  he  had  at- 
tended. His  sword  lay  on  the  colors,  and, 
near  by,  his  hat  with  a  long  black  plume, 
■ad  there  were  wreaths  of  mingled  jessa- 
niDe,  hdiotiope,  and  mignonette,  with 
white  loaes,  on  his  cofBn.  Two  long  white 
xibboos  hung  gracefully  from  it,  on  which 
WIS  printed  Uie  sin^  word  "Purity." 
No  wofd  in  the  language  was  more  fittiog, 
and  no  word,  I  believe,  does  the  spirit  of 
West  Point  like  better. 

The  writer  has  given  this  detail  of  his 
instmctor  *s  funeral  for  these  reasons :  be- 
came he  was  drawn  toward  him  by  his 
gentleness  at  a  time  when  everybody  at 
West  Point  seemed  to  him  so  cold  and 
hard;  that  the  pres^it  generation  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  feeling, 
and  of  what  the  war  meant  to  the  living; 
but  above  all,  that  it  may  open  the  gates 
of  reflectkm,  and  that  throu^  them  the 
generation  may  behold  two  or  three 
splendors  in  the  distance,  —  gentleness, 
courage,  and  a  country  ready  to  meet 
death  for  a  prindi^ 

Shortly  after  the  battle  where  Greble 
lost  his  life,  orders  came  to  graduate 
Motdecmi's,  HiU's,  ''Shang"  Parker's, 
and  Edie's  class.  On  June  24  they  were 
graduated  without  the  usual  impressive 
ccremooies,  and  all  left  for  the  field,  save 
Custer,  who,  being  oflBcer  of  the  guard, 
instead  of  sto|^>ing  a  fight  going  on  be- 
tween two  plebes  over  whose  turn  it  was 
at  the  water  faucet,  rushed  in  with  sword 
and  sash,  formed  a  ring,  and  then  and 
there  prodaimed  that  it  was  to  be  a  fair 
fi^iL  Meanwhile  the  ofiicer  in  charge 
appeared,  and  Custer  was  put  under  ar- 
rert,  and  charges  filed  against  him.  For- 
tunatdy  for  the  country,  they  were  not 
picned,  and  he  got  away  just  in  time  to 
nmdk  the  fidd  before  the  battle  of  Bull 
Ron. 

The  graduation  of  his  class  advanced 
mine  to  first  rank  in  the  corps,  a  dignity 
already  commented  upon,  to  which  the 
writer  never  looks  back  without  a  con- 


sciousness'of  some  evocation  from  the  up- 
lifting influences  of  the  Academy. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  chron- 
ological order  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  the  first  of  the  great  battles 
in  Virginia.  The  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  us  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
strangely  enou^^  my  first  informant  was 
Professor  Church.  The  earty  dispatches 
from  the  field  had  all  been  favorable, 
arousing  great  enthusiasm,  and  we  were 
expecting  to  hear  at  any  moment  that 
McDowell  had  won.  The  news,  growing 
more  and  more  exciting  as  the  afternoon 
wore  along,  had  slowly  filtered  down  to 
the  hospital,  where  I  had  been  for'aday 
or  two  with  some  trifling  ailment;  and, 
to  get  the  latest,  I  went  up  to  camp. 
It  was  on  my  return  that  I  met  the  pro- 
fessor. He  was  talking  earnestly  with  two 
army  officers  at  the  junction  of  the  path 
which  runs  under  the  elms  before  the 
barracks,  with  the  driveway  to  the  hotel; 
in  other  words,  diagonally  across  from 
the  little  chapel.  As  I  saluted  he 
turned  to  me  with  blanched  face  and 
said,  ''Mr.  Schaff,  the  news  has  just  been 
received  that  our  army  has  met  with 
defeat  and  is  fleeing  to  Washington  in 
utter  rout."  As  soon  as  I  could  recover 
from  my  surprise,  I  asked  if  any  one  of 
our  officers  had  been  killed,  having  in 
mind  the  West  Point  batteiy  and  those 
who  had  lately  left  us  as  officers  and 
cadets.  He  answered,  "I  hope  not,  but 
the  dispatch  gives  no  details."  I  did  not 
presume  to  inquire  further,  saluted  again, 
and  went  on  my  way.  And  from  that 
day  to  this  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
decide  which  was  the  more  astounding, 
the  news  of  the  army's  defeat  or  the 
source  of  its  conveyance.  For  two  long 
years  he  had,  day  after  day,  in  the  sec- 
tion room  scanned  the  broad  face  of  that 
little,  deei^-brown-eyed  old  professor, 
striving  in  vain  to  read  the  riddle  of  his 
being,  never  discovering  a  single  indica- 
tion that  he  shared  the  power  to  fed  with 
his  fellow  mortals,  —  and  yet  those  who 
knew  him  well  told  me  in  after  years  that 
he  was  the  tenderest  of  men: — and  now. 
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to  have  him,  totally  unconscious  of  self 
and  the  gulf  that  lay  between  us  as  pro- 
fessor and  cadet,  address  me  with  so 
much  feeling  and  share  news  of  such 
mighty  import,  opened  more  than  one 
shutter  of  the  windows  of  my  mind. 
There  are  little  plots  in  fields,  iheie  are 
lilies  in  the  woods,  and  there  are  islands 
in  the  sea,  which  suddenly  please  and 
surprise,  but  a  turn  of  a  character  on  its 
orbit,  showing  beams  of  light  over  a 
cold  and  inscrutably  daric  waste,  carries 
a  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  inward  eye, 
one  that  in  its  mysteiy  is  far  and  away 
above  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  natu- 
ral world. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  hospital  I  told  the 
news,  and  can  see  now  the  surprised  and 
dumbfounded  look  of  eveiyone,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  hospital  steward,  a  middle- 
aged  Gennan  with  a  nervous,  keen  face 
and  rodential  air  of  having  caught  a 
whiff  of  something  like  cheese.  He  was 
an  old  soldier  and  a  competent  hospital 
steward,  but  we  most  heartily  detested 
him,  not  because  he  failed  to  do  his  duty, 
but  because  he  did  it  too  well.  Boylike, 
we  often  tried  his  patience,  and  as  often 
resented  his  exercise  of  authority;  but  he 
always  got  even  with  us.  For  whenever 
the  surgeon  would  prescribe  a  disagree- 
able dose,  he  seemed  to  take  special  plea- 
sure in  seeing  to  it  that  we  swallowed 
eveiy  bit  of  it;  and  when  he  had  to  use  a 
probang,  found  infinite  delight  in  getting 
a  good  grip  on  our  tongues  with  a  bent, 
spoon-like,  clammy  iron  instrument,  and 
then  ramming  his  sponge  up  and  down 
our  throats  till  we  were  black  in  the  face. 
Well,  steward,  we  were  the  offenders, 
and  if  at  the  final  day  you  need  a  friend 
to  say  a  word  to  the  Judge  of  all,  call  on 
any  one  of  the  Class  of  1858-62  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  he  will  say  a  good 
word  for  you.  There  will  be  no  question 
of  rank  l>etween  us  then,  steward,  and,  I 
sincerely  hope,  no  probangs  about. 

The  blow  to  the  North  was  a  stagger- 
ing one,  and  its  effects  at  this  time  can 
hardty  be  realized.  But  it  was  the  best 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  for  the  North. 


It  eliminated  vaingloiy  and  pulled  off 
the  mask  from  all  those  deceptive  allure- 
ments of  war,  and  in  their  f^aoe  sub- 
stituted resoluteness,  and  drew  the  cur- 
tain displaying  the  glories  which  shine 
at  last  in  the  faces  of  generaticms  which 
yield  to  and  follow  the  high  moods.  We 
did  not  see  it  so  then,  but  we  do  see  it  so 
now;  I  mean  its  providential  ordering; 
for  had  we  gained  a  great  victory  at  the 
outset,  or  at  any  time  before  slavery  had 
exhausted  every  element  of  strength  of 
the  people  on  which  she  had  fastened, 
enduring  peace  could  not  have  been  es- 
tablished between  North  and  South. 

Shortly  after  supper  the  writer  slipped 
out  of  the  hospital  and  started  for  camp 
again.  As  he  passed  the  little  chapel  he 
heard  his  class  singing,  —  clearer  and 
clearer  their  voices  reached  him  as  in  the 
twilighthetraversed  the  plain, — and  with 
quickening  step  he  crossed  the  sentinel's 
post  to  join  them  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  camping  streets.  In  the  face  of  the 
defeat  th^  were  singing  patriotic  airs 
with  &ae  spirit. 

Before  tattoo  sounded  I  made  my  waj 
back  to  the  hospital  and  sat  long  on  the 
porch,  having  for  a  companion  a  gentle- 
man from  Baltimore  who,  while  prac- 
ticing with  a  pistol  in  the  riding  faaU, 
had  wounded  himself  slightty.  He  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Lieutenant  Carrel, 
later  General  Carroll,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  had  been  appointed,  but 
not  yet  commissioned,  as  an  officer  of  the 
army.  What  he  said  —  and  he  was  a 
most  voluminous  and  nimble  Munchau- 
sen talker  —  I  do  not  remember.  But 
I  do  remember  a  full  moon  mounting 
serenely,  diffusing  a  flood  of  chaste  light 
over  the  Highlands  and  down  into  the 
face  of  the  tranquil  Hudson,  which,  as 
viewed  from  the  hospital,  bears  on  in  sun- 
light and  moonlight  so  beautifulty  great. 

The  circumstance  that  two  young  men 
sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  on  the 
night  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  that  a 
moon  bedecked  the  heavens,  shedding^  her 
blessed  light  down  through  leafy  tree-tops, 
and  over  fields  and  spires,  and  upon  flocks 
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aaleep,  ooQtribuies  nothing  to  the  reader's 
itoce  of  knowledge  as  to  West  Point  or  its 
spirit,  or  as  to  the  drama  whose  stage  at 
Bull  Run  was  dotted  at  that  hour  with 
pale,  iaOen  actors.  And  yet  had  some 
Britoo  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
on  tfie  evening  of  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
or  had  some  Moor  sitting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Darro  the  nig^t  before  the  Alham- 
bra  fdi,  told  us  how  the  night  looked, 
whether  there  were  moon  and  stars,  it 
would  have  brought  the  scene  a  little 
doser  and  added  perhaps  that  little  SBolian 
diced  to  history  which  always  sounds  so 
fnchantmgly  distant  when  nature  and  our 
simple  emotions  are  translating  them- 
sdves  into  each  other's  terms. 

The  authorities  at  Washington,  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  defeat  of  the 
crude  army,  ordered  our  class  to  be 
graduated  at  the  very  eariiest  date.  We 
hailed  the  news  with  boundless  delight, 
and  at  once  took  up  our  studies  in  fidd 
engineering  and  ordnance.  In  the  former 
we  redted  to  Lieutenant  Crai^^iill  of  the 
engineers,  later  the  chief  of  his  distin- 
guished corps;  now,  retired  as  a  brig- 
adier general,  he  is  passing  the  evening 
of  a  kmg  and  useful  life  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  May  blessings  fall  on 
our  old  instructor  to  the  end! 

Wdl,  we  started  off  in  high  g^ee.  In  a 
few  dajs  —  I  bdieve  the  superintendent 
though  he  could  get  us  ready  in  three 
weda —  we  would  be  officers  of  the  army 
and  at  the  front,  realizing  what  it  was 
to  go  into  battle  and  see  our  lives  take 
on  aU  the  hues  of  that  radiantly  illusive 
phantasmagoria  set  in  motion  by  what 
we  read  or  heard  of  war.  What  fortune! 
Fot  suppose  the  war  should  end  sudden- 
ly and  we  ha^  no  part  in  it,  would  we 
ever  get  through  bemoaning  our  luck? 
But  now  we  were  sure  to  see  some  of  it. 
Imagine  our  collapse  then,  when  one 
day,  while  we  w«e  reciting  in  ordiuuioe 
and  gunnery  to  Lieutenant  Breck,  the 
adjutant  came  in  and  whispered  some- 
thhig  in  his  ear.  Whereupon  lieuten- 
ant Breck,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  said, 
**  Young  gentlemen,  you  may  suspend 


redtations,"  addressing  several  at  the 
blackboard;  "the  order  for  the  gradua- 
tion of  your  dass  has  been  revoked." 
Had  we  been  photographed  at  that  mo- 
ment, th^e  certainty  would  have  been 
anything  but  angdic  dreaminess  in  our 
countenances. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  beard  the 
dass  quite  so  voluble  as  when  we  broke 
ranks  and  could  speak  out.  Matthew 
Arnold  says  that  Gray  never  spoke  out ; 
wdl,  he  could  not  have  said  that  oi  the 
Class  of  '62on  this  occasion;  and  if  any 
of  the  readers  of  these  artides,  who  have 
gained  an  impression  that  butter  would 
hardly  have  mdted  in  the  mouths  of 
these  young  gentlemen,  —  th^  were  so 
refined  and  good,  —  could  have  heard  a 
few  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  that 
day,  there  would  have  been  no  place  left 
in  their  minds,  at  least  temporarity,  for 
illusions.  We  went  back  to  camp  dis- 
gusted through  and  through,  and  some 
of  the  more  despondent  said  hopdessly, 
"The  war  will  be  over  before  we  get  out 

of  the place."   But  it  was  not  over; 

no,  we  had  all  we  wanted  of  war. 

About  this  time,  Mackenzie,  the  leader 
of  our  dass,  of  whom  Grant  speaks  so 
enviably,  was  "broken,"  and  the  writer 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  his  place, 
and  carried  a  sword  proudly  behind  C 
Company  until  that  unfortunate  trip 
across  the  Hudson  already  detailed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  inclination  to 
dwell  at  length  on  that  last  year  at  West 
Point.  In  some  ways  I  enjoyed  it  deeply, 
and  the  fountains  of  those  joys  are  still 
flowing.  But  before  referring  to  them 
let  me  reflect,  vagudy  to  be  sure,  some 
features  of  our  West  Point  life  which  I 
think  prevailed  in  great  measure  at  every 
college,  at  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard,  in 
fact  wherever  a  college  bell  rang:  namdy, 
the  utter  neglect  of  study,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  class  standing.  The  war  absorbed 
eveiybody,  it  began  to  be  talked  of  at 
sunrise,  it  was  still  the  topic  at  sunset,  and 
among  college  men  it  was  talked  of  long 
after  night  fdl  and  laborers  were  asleep. 
They  gathered  in  their  rooms  and  talked; 
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thej  sat  on  the  fence  under  the  <>lTng  at 
New  Haven  and  talked;  they  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  historic  dormitories  of  Har- 
vard; and  the  Tigers  w^e  on  those  of 
old  Nassau  long,  long  after  the  lights  in 
the  professoTB'  quarters  were  out;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  more  than  once  the  clock 
pealed  midnight  and  the  coU^e  boys  — 
God  bless  eveiy  one  of  them  of  eveiy 
ooU^  in  the  land  to-daj!  — were  still 
talking  of  the  war. 

And  so  it  was  with  our  dass  at  West 
Point.  It  is  true  that  discipline  was  not 
relaxed,  nor  was  there  any  abatement 
in  the  requirements  of  the  academic  de- 
partments; but,  save  now  and  then  a  nat- 
ural student,  the  dass  as  a  whole  were 
more  like  bees  getting  ready  to  swarm; 
the  woricers  had  all  left  the  fields  and 
were  buzzing  about  the  new  queen  — 
that  is,  the  war.  Our  hearts  were  not  in 
our  books,  they  were  off  beyond  the 
Potomac.  There  is  a  blank  book  now 
lying  beside  me  which  I  used  for  a  note- 
book in  the  course  of  militaiy  engineer- 
ing, and  it  bears  abundant  evidence  on 
eveiy  page  of  the  war's  domination  and 
also  of  my  indifference  to  my  studies  and 
waste  of  opportunity.  Instead  of  notes 
on  how  to  build  temporary  bridges,  and 
make  reconnaissances,  on  field  works,  or 
on  martial  mixed  commands,  or  scores 
of  subjects  on  which  lieutenant  Cra^hill 
gave  us  valuable  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, it  is  filled  with  caricatures  of  my 
classmates  while  reciting,  attempts  at 
humor,  and  bun^^ing  and  poorly  drawn 
cartoons. 

It  may  interest  the  present  first  class 
at  West  Point,  however,  to  see  my  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  outfit,  —  they  appear 
several  times  and  vary  somewhat,  but  the 
following  is  a  fair  sample:  — 

Class  ring  $25.00 

Class  album  46.00 

Flannels  17.50 

Uniform  coat  43.00 

Trousers  10.00 

Sword  and  belt  15.00 

Pistols  24.00 

Traveling  bag  7.50 


Underclothing 
Boots  and  spurs 


2S.87J 
9.00 


9220.87} 
But  I  must  have  been  doing  some  pietfy 
good  reading  at  this  time,  for  written  in 
lead  pencil  I  find  these  two  extracts  in  the 
note-book:  "Arguments  are  the  wde 
current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  an  opinion  is  en- 
titled should  be  proportional  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  reasons."^  On  the  same 
page  is  a  badly  drawn  cadet  making  a 
recitation.  Then  follow  a  couple  of  pages 
fiilled  with  more  trifling  and  wretchedfy 
drawn  pictures,  and  now  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "Preface.  There  is  a  stirring  and 
a  far  heard  music  sent  forth  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge  when  its  branches  are 
fighting  with  the  storm,  which,  passing 
onward,  shrills  out  at  once  truths,  tri- 
umphs and  its  own  defeat"  ^ 

"•*The  original  stock  or  wild  olive  tree 
of  our  natural  powers  was  not  given  us 
to  be  burned  or  blighted  but  to  be  grafted 
on.*  Coleridge,  Essay  12,  gives  extracts 
from  what  he  considov  as  the  most  elo- 
quent in  our  English  literature.** 

These  are  the  only  indications  in  the 
book  of  any  seriousness  on  my  part,  and 
I  feel  grateful  to  it  for  preserving  their 
favorable  testimony.  Mean  while  the  tliin 
old  book  —  its  Imiding  a  strip  of  faded 
brown,  its  covers  a  marbled  green —  has 
been  all  these  years  in  that  melancholy 
company  which  gathers  in  attics  and  gar- 
rets— with  children's  schoolbooks,  their 
little  toy  houses,  chairs,  skates,  hobby- 
horses, and  sleds,  old  trunks  and  chests, 
pictures,  curtain  poles,  wrinkled  cast-off 
and  caved-in  traveling  bags,  and  sturdy 
oki  andirons.  And  now,  after  this  little 
furlough  out  into  the  light  and  .song  of 
to-day, — the  apple-trees  are  just  bl<»m- 
ing,  —  it  must  go  back  to  its  dreary  and 
fading  company;  and  I  think  the  more 
chattering  ones  of  the  garret  —  some  of 
that  bric-a-brac,  for  instance,  which  once 
paraded  so  complacently  on  the  mantels 

1  Sm  Pliny'M  Letters,  toL  2,  p.  SSO. 

2  Coleridge,  Enay  11. 
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and  boofecMes  —  will  ask  as  my  foot- 
gleps  die  away  on  the  stairway,  holding 
me  more  or  less  responsible  for  their 
bamahmait,  **Has  he  any  more  sense 
than  he  used  to  have,  or  has  he  learned 
im^kmg  in  aO  these  years?"  "No," 
replies  the  book,  settling  down  into  its 
old  i^ace,  "he  does  not  seem  much  wiser 
DOW  than  he  was  then;  but  I  thought  I 
discovered  here  and  there  little  fields 
in  his  heart  that  were  still  green;  and 
hloocning  like  roses  on  a  trellis  were  boy- 
hood's  loves  for  old  West  Point  and  the 
cadet  friends  of  his  youth." 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told  ol  my 
West  Pcnnt  life.  While  I  have  been  writ- 
ing this  narrative  about  it  —  and  let  me 
confess  that  the  pen  *at  times  has  run 
with  deep  feeling,  and  many  a  time,  too, 
in  faint  hope,  yes,  almost  in  despair,  of 
doing  justice  to  the  dear  old  Alma  Mater, 
to  the  men  and  times,  and,  above  all, 
to  that  dis]^y  of  high  and  glorious  man- 
hood which  met  the  country's  crisis  —  I 
say,  while  I  have  been  writing  of  its  life, 
and  trying  as  faithfuUy  as  I  could  to 
build  fair  images  of  West  Point  in  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  scores  of  workmen 
have  been  tearing  down  the  old  build- 
ings or  laying  the  foundations  for  l&ose 
of  a  new  West  Point.  In  a  few  years  the 
West  Point  of  these  articles  will  be  no 
mcwe;  and  if  the  men  of  my  day  should 
go  back,  so  great  will  have  been  the 
changes,  I  fear  they  would  feel  more  like 
strangers  than  graduates;  and,  like  sons 
wandering  about  an  old  home,  their 
hearts  would  be  heavy.  And  because  it  is 
dianged,  should  they  go  away  mourning 
f<^  the  past,  for  the  West  Point  of  their 
d^?  Oh,  no!  change,  Uessed,  everlast- 
ing diange  is  the  law  of  the  universe  — 
going  on  with  music  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions which  in  due  time  all  that  is  mor- 
tal shall  hear  and  see.  West  Point  is  imder 
its  swi^,  as  wdl  as  the  humblest  and 
londiest  hamlet.  To  white-haired  vete- 
rans, men  of  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  the 
Wilderness,  and  Appomattox,  and  every 
graduate  up  to  1870,  the  West  Point  61 
our  day  was  at  the  end  of  an  era  in  her 


life  —  an  era  that  began  in  1820  with 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  flowered  in 
1861  and  1865,  and  ended  when  the  old 
board  of  professors  had  reached  the  end 
of  their  creatively  intellectual,  honorable, 
and  inspiring  lives.  From  that  time  on 
the  new  West  Point  began.  And  is  there 
ai^  reason  to  believe  d^t  in  the  da3rs  to 
come  the  graduates  of  the  new  West 
Point  will  not,  if  called  upon,  match  the 
services  of  those  of  the  old  West  Point  ? 
None  whatever,  we  hope.  The  officers 
who  are  there  now  must  be  hearing  the 
same  trumpet  voices  out  of  the  sky  over 
them  that  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  the  old  days. 

But  there  are  certain  changes  going 
on  that  are  much  more  significant  than 
the  replacement  of  old  by  new  buildings 
—  changes  that  are  fundamental  and  are 
the  obvious  as  well  as  inherent  charac- 
teristics of  what  is  known  as  militarism. 
I  refer  to  the  progressive  subordination 
of  the  Academic  Board  to  the  militaiy 
staff  of  the  Academy.  In  our  day  the 
former  were  predominant,  and  rightly  so. 
Mahan,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  had 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  dass  and 
then  distinguished  himself  and  honored 
his  country  by  taking  a  like  position  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  France.  Upon 
lus  appointment  as  professor  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  course  in  civil 
and  military  engineering  and  the  Art  of 
War,  by  a  series  of  text  books  which  at 
once  became  authority  on  these  sub- 
jects. Bartlett  by  like  original  works  in 
mechanics.  Church  in  mathematics,  and 
French  in  the  English  course,  established 
themselves  and  West  Point  abreast  of 
the  times.  Kendrick  was  carrying  on 
Bailee's  pioneer  work  in  geology  and 
mineralogy;  Robert  Weir,  the  {»ofessor 
of  drawing,  had  risen  into  the  company 
of  the  great  artists  of  his  day  by  his  cele- 
brated picture  in  the  rotunda  at  Wash- 
ington. Now,  add  to  these  intellectual 
acquirements  that  one  great  subtle  qual- 
ify called  character,  I  mean  that  element 
of  stimulating  power  which  emanates 
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with  perrading  and  constant  force  from 
men  of  ability,  of  achievement,  of  courtly 
good  manners,  and,  above  all,  of  high 
moral  standards,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  tone  they  would  give  and  what 
reverence  they  would  receive.  And  in  our 
day  that  reverence  was  not  confined  to 
the  cadets  alone,  it  characterized  the 
bearing  ol  every  officer  on  duty  at  the 
Academy.  And  as  a  result  the  atmosphere 
of  Cultivation  and  Scholarship  prevailed 
over,  uplifted,  and  refined  that  of  bar- 
racks and  camps. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  say  that 
a  complete  change  has  taken  place,  that 
the  Academic  Board  has  changed  places 
with  the  Military  Staff  in  the  active 
and  formative  influences  of  West  Point 
life.^  But  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  if  militarism  grows  more  ascendant, 
serious  changes  must  take  place  in  the 
ideals  of  West  Point ;  for  ideab  feed  on 
culture,  they  lie  down  in  the  green  pas- 
tures of  knowledge,  their  shrines  are  not 
in  drums  but  in  the  aspirations  of  the 
heart.  Militarism  once  fully  entrenched 
tolerates  no  challenge  of  precedence  and 
culture;  scholarship,  idealism,  those  great 
liberating  forces,  must  grow  less  and  less 
influential  as  less  and  less  they  are  appre- 
ciated and  reverenced.  Nothing  it  seems 
to  me  could  be  worse  for  West  Point  or 
worse  for  the  army  as  a  profession  than 
to  have  the  Academic  Board  sink  to  the 
level  of  mere  teachers;  in  other  words, 
to  see  West  Point  fall  from  the  level 
of  a  university  to  that  of  a  post  school  at 
a  garrison  —  fall  back  to  the  condition 
in  which  Major  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the 
Father  of  West  Point, — before  whose 
monument,  now  facing  the  plain,  no  grad- 
uate should  pass  without  lifting  his  hat, 
—  found  it  when  he  took  command  in 
1817;  that  is,  detached  from  the  elevat- 
ing influence  of  civil  life,  in  other  words, 
encrusted  with  the  impervious  lacquer  of 
garrison  life.  When  he  left  it,  as  we  all 
know,  every  feature  of  West  Point  life, 
and  especiaUy  its  martial  features,  were 
softly  illuminated  by  the  inherent  g^ow  of 
scholarship:  not  mere  technical  scholar- 


ship, not  the  patchy  stendling  of  peda- 
gogy, but  that  deepty  reflecting  scholar- 
ship which  comes  from  a  mingling  of 
science  and  literature  with  idealLmi. 

In  giving  expression  to  these  reflections 
I  trust  that  no  officer  on  duty  at  the  Acad- 
emy or  any  graduate  of  late  years  will 
think  that  I  am  claiming  any  vanished 
ideals  for  old  West  Point,  or  that,  as  they 
look  back,  the  new  West  Point  will  not 
be  as  dear  to  them,  and  they  be  as  justly 
proud  of  it  as  I  am  ol  the  dear  old  West 
Point  The  change  Which  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  subordination  of  the  Academic 
Board,  is  so  fraught  with  danger  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  sounding  a  note 
of  warning.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
Academic  Board  cannot,  any  more  than 
the  faculty  of  a  University,  stand  still; 
in  other  words,  it  cannot  bkMsom  year 
by  year  and  produce  no  fruit  What  a 
cadet  expects  —  and  he  and  the  country 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  —  is  that  the 
professors  shall  have  recognitioQ  for 
learning,  not  in  the  narrow  but  in  the 
wide  sense,  conmiensurate  with  the  fame 
of  West  Point. 

To  this  end  there  should  be  created  a 
professorship  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
with  a  general  supervision  of  the  course 
in  English  studies,  with  a  provisioQ  in 
the  act  creating  the  chair,  that  it  shoukl 
be  filled  by  a  civilian  of  broad  views 
and  acknowledged  ability,  and,  as  pre- 
requisites, a  knowledge  dt  the  worid  and 
the  quiet  address  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  It  is  with  no  little  tiepida- 
tion  that  I  have  offered  advice  and  ven- 
tured to  mount  the  steps  ol  Admonition. 
But  sometimes  an  observer  out  in  the 
field,  b^ond  the  shadow  of  the  oak, 
can  see  and  judge  of  its  health  better 
than  those  who  are  beneath  it;  for  as  they 
look  up,  so  deep  and  strong  is  the  green 
that  they  do  not  see  those  limbs  at  the 
top  torching  with  crimsoning  leaves  the 
approach  of  decay. 

But  to  drop  aU  that  brings  the  old  in 
contrast  with  the  new,  let  me  say  that  the 
most  sober  period  in  the  life  of  old  West 
Point  was,  I  think,  those  last  six  or  seven 
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montlis  of  my  stay  there.  For  while  to  us 
the  future  was  brightening  like  a  dawn, 
to  ker  it  must  have  been  gray  and  sober. 
Her  sens  were  off  undergdng  the  triab  of 
war;  oo  their  conduct  aad  their  character 
as  zmen  and  on  their  powers  to  do  what 
she  had  tau^t  them  to  do  as  soldiers 
and  officers,  all  of  her  pride,  and  above 
evefything  dse,  the  hoty  purposes  of  her 
anna,  were  at  stake.  %e  could  do  no 
more  for  them  or  for  their  country,  and. 
Eke  a  mother  whose  sons  had  gone  off 
iato  the  w(»M,  she  thought  of  them 
often.  Thus,  while  our  faces  were  free 
from  caxe  and  lit  up  by  the  prospects, 
—  graduation  and  then  the  wide  stir- 
rii^  fidd  €i  the  war, — care,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  metai^r,  was  ploughing  hers 
dee^. 

Wdl,  ^»ing  came,  the  elms  around 
die  plain  and  before  the  barracks  leaved 
<»al  and  drooped,  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
more  benediction  than  ever;  the  horse 
diestnuts  under  which  Pat  Oltorke  had 
so  patiently  drilled  me  four  years  before, 
were  abk)om,  and  on  the  face  of  Crow 
Nest  and  on  the  brows  of  the  hills  the 
iamd  was  bk)oming  too.  Our  trunks 
and  outfit  had  come.  Tiffany  had  our 
daas  lings  rea<fy,  and  one  after  another 
our  final  examinations  were  being  held. 
We  had  attended  the  last  service  in  the 
little  diapel;  the  last  look  had  been  given 
to  the  pi^ure  over  the  chancel,  where  my 
eye  had  rested  so  often;  the  legend  on  the 
tablet,  *'Rig^tteousness  ezaltetib  a  nation 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people," 
had  proclaimed  its  last  divine  monition; 
and  the  toudiing  hymn,  ^  When  shall  we 
meet  again  ?"  had  been  sung.  From  my 
place  down  in  the  body  of  the  church  I 
heard  BoOes  of  my  class,  the  tenor,  lead- 
ing the  dHHT,  and  my  eyes  grow  dim  now 
as  I  recafl  the  scene  and  think  of  him,  for 
in  less  than  a  year  he  died. 

At  last  the  examinations  are  all  over, 
it  is  the  end  of  a  beautiful  June  day,  the 
10th  of  1862,  and  the  drum  is  beating  the 
first  can  to  fall  in  for  the  last  parade. 
I  go  to  my  room  —  it  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  5th  division  facing  the  area. 


I  am  living  alone;  and  as  I  put  on  my 
uniform  hat  and  side-arms  —  at  the  last 
parade  the  graduates  who  are  privates  do 
not  cany  their  guns — the  musket  I  have 
carried  for  four  years.  No.  144,  knows 
that  the  parting  day  has  come,  and  I  hear 
it  say,  '*Good-by,  we  have  been  friends; 
good-fay."  "Yes,  we  have  been  friends 
indeed,  old  fellow,  but  I  have  not  treated 
you  as  well  as  I  should  have  done.  I  have 
never  honored  you  by  getting  on  the  color 
line  or  by  winning,  and,  i^ve  all,  by 
retaining,  chevrons.  Except  for  four  or 
five  months  you  have  been  in  the  ranks 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  private."  '*Do  not 
speak  of  it,"  exclaims  the  old  piece.  '*! 
have  stood  here  in  the  rack  and  enjoyed 
hearing  you  and  your  friends  talk  and 
laugh,  —  I  have  often  wished  that  I 
could  give  you  some  help  when  you  have 
been  tiying  to  master  your  mathematics, 
and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  you  ever  were  intended 
to  shine  in  that  department"  "I  know 
mighty  well  I  was  not"  ''Let  that  be  as 
it  may,"  continues  the  old  gun,  ''we  have 
had  many  a  pleasant  hour  alone.  For, 
as  we  walked  the  sentinel's  post  under 
stariight  and  moonlight  throu^  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night,  you  always  made  a 
companion  of  me.  I  listened  while  you 
thought  and  sometimes  talked  aloud  of 
your  home,  your  sweetheart,  and  the  days 
to  come;  and  you  listened,  I  sometimes 
thought,  when  I  talked."  "Yes,  I  did 
listen,  but  your  speech,  like  that  of  the 
trees  and  the  grass,  the  clouds  and  the 
winds,  —  and  from  boyhood  th^  have 
all  talked  to  me, — was  in  a  tongue  I  did 
not  know;  only  a  word  now  and  then  have 
I  understood  in  your  speech  or  in  theirs, 
but  that  word  made  me  see  for  a  moment 
another  world.  Indirectly  you  have  al- 
ways spoken  to  me  of  uprightness,  of 
duty,  and  of  courage;  you  have  done  your 
share  of  mute  teaching.  I  hope  I  may  live 
worthily  of  you  and  my  other  teachers  of 
West  Point  Good-by."  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  when  the  volleys  of  the  Wil- 
derness were  thimdering  in  my  ear,  No. 
144  and  the  old  bayonet  bristled  in  the 
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gun-rack  when  some  of  the  shots  came 
near  me. 

And  now  the  companies  are  formed  — 
the  adjutant,  seigeant-major,  and  mark- 
ers are  rea<fyont  in  front  for  the  band  to 
strike  up;  the  usual  crowd  of  visitors  that 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  yoimg 
and  old,  a  long  line,  have  gathered  under 
the  ehns  to  witness  the  ceremoi^,  the  last 
parade  of  the  graduating  class  with  the 
battalion.  The  sun  is  just  going  down, 
the  shadows  deepen  the  green,  in  tran- 
quillity the  day  is  ending.  The  band 
strikes  up,  the  adjutant  steps  out,  his 
plume  waving;  the  companies  are  called 
to  attention,  and  soon  are  under  way. 
On  they  go  with  perfect  step,  harmoni- 
ous lines  of  crinkliog  white,  and  over 
them  the  polished  bayonets  <?hining  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Where  does 
the  world  see  a  finer  sight  than  when  the 
companies  are  marching  out  to  parade  ? 
The  color  company  wheeLs  into  line,  its 
banner  drooping  proudly,  and  with 
movements  of  matddess  precinon,  ease, 
and  grace,  one  after  another  the  com- 
panies come  up  into  line.  The  command- 
ant has  taken  his  place,  the  adjutant 
completes  the  foimation,  the  battalion  is 
brought  to  parade  rest,  and  the  troop 
beats  off.  With  royal  strains  the  band 
moves  out  on  its  march  down  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  with  music  still  high  and 
fine  it  returns  to  its  place  on  the  right  of 
the  battalion.  And  now  there  is  a  moment 
of  silence;  we  all  know  what  is  coming, 
and  our  hearts  are  beating  softly. 

The  leader  gives  the  si^ial,  and  West 
Point  for  the  first  time  and  the  only  time 
opens  its  heart  to  the  graduating  class 

—  the  band  is  pla3ring  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  And,  as  almost  tearfully  its 
deeply  affecting  notes  float  over  the  bat- 
talion, there  is  a  deep  hush.  Hearts  are 
beating  low  and  tenderly  in  the  breasts  of 
the  boys  who  entered  in  1858.  Are  they 
thinking  of  their  old  homes  ?  Oh,  no,  the 
dajs  of  their  companionship  are  ending 

—  in  sunlight  and  shadow  they  have 


passed  the  four  years  together,  they  know 
each  other  well,  and  besides,  there  in  the 
ranks  are  friends  tried  and  true.  Oh, 
heart,  come  to  the  window  and  let  us  hear 
the  strains  again. 

The  last  tone  dies  away,  the  last  roll 
of  the  drums  is  beating,  the  evening  gun 
is  fired,  and  the  flag  —  some  ol  whoee 
stars  as  it  hangs  at  the  masthead  are 
looking  up  to  the  bIsj  and  some  looking 
down  kindty,  we  fed  sure,  on  the  boys 
who  in  a  few  weeks  thereafter  will  meet 
their  gaze  from  parapets  and  lines  of 
battles,  while  Crow  Nest  is  edioing  back 
the  discharge  of  the  evening  gun  — 
comes  softly  down.  In  due  time,  for  the 
commandant  puts  the  battalion  through 
the  manual  and  the  orders  are  to  be 
read,  the  adjutant  approaches,  gives  the 
orders  for  the  privates  of  the  gradu- 
ating dass  to  join  the  oflicers*  line,  and 
soon  we  are  all  marching  up  to  the  com- 
mandant. When  we  salute  he  lifts  his 
hat,  we  lift  ours,  and  he  says,  *'I  con- 
gratulate you,  gentlemen."  We  bow  our 
thanks  and  with  light  hearts  go  bac^  to 
barracks.  On  the  following  day,  without 
ceremoi^,  our  diplomas  were  given,  and 
orders  to  report  in  Washington  on  the 
15th  of  July,  where  we  were  assigned  to 
corps  aqd  regiments,  and,  save  a  very 
few,  went  at  once  to  the  field. 

And  now,  dear  old  Alma  Mater,  Foun- 
tain of  Truth,  Hearth  ol  Courage,  Altar  of 
Duty,  Tabemade  of  Honor,  with  a  kyal 
and  a  grateful  heart  I  have  tried,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  picture  you  as  you  were 
when  you  took  one  a  m^e  boy,  awkward 
and  ignorant,  and  trained  me  for  the 
high  duties  of  an  oflicer,  unfolding  from 
time  to  time  views  of  those  ever^nduring 
virtues  that  characterize  the  soldier,  the 
Christian,  and  the  gentleman.  All  that  I 
am  I  owe  to  you.  May  the  Keeper  of 
all  preserve  you;  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  our  country's  past  glories  and  high 
destiny,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  ideals  of 
the  soldier  and  the  gentleman! 


(The  End.) 
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Axmc  Mtt  in  her  chair  by  the  fireside, 
venr  still.  She  had  turned  out  the  light, 
for  it  hurt  her  eyes  and  made  her  head 
adie.  She  had  felt  veiy  weak,  and  her 
knees  shook  under  her  as  she  crossed  the 
room.  Beyond  that  she  felt  nothing,  no 
imairmmt,  no  sorrow,  no  anger,  nor 
any  sort  of  pang.  If  she  had  been  aware 
of  the  trembling  of  her  body,  she  would 
bsTe  attributed  it  to  the  agitation  of  a  dis- 
agreeable encounter.  She  shivered.  She 
thoi^ht  there  was  a  drau^^t  somewhere; 
but  she  did  not  rouse  herself  to  shut  the 
window. 

At  eight  o'ckx^k  a  telegram  from  Ma- 
jendie  was  brought  to  her.  Shewasnotto 
wait  dinner.  He  would  not  be  home  that 
night  She  gave  the  message  in  a  calm 
voice,  and  told  Kate  not  to  send  up  din- 
ner. She  had  a  bad  headache,  and  could 
not  eat  anything. 

Kate  had  stood  by,  waiting  timidly. 
She  had  had  a  sense  <k  things  happening. 
Now  she  retired  with  curiosity  relieved. 
Kate  was  used  to  her  mistress's  bad  head- 
adies.  A  headache  needed  no  explana- 
tioQ.   It  e]q>lained  everything. 

Anne  picked  up  the  telegram  and  read 
it  over  again.  Every  week,  for  nearly 
three  years,  she  had  received  these  mes- 
sages. They  had  always  been  sent  from 
the  same  postoflke  in  Scale,  and  the 
words  had  always  been  the  same:  ''Don't 
wait.   May  not  be  home  to-night." 

To-night  the  telegram  struck  her  as  a 
new  thi^.  It  stood  for  something  new. 
But  all  the  other  telegrams  had  meant  the 
lame  thing.  Not  a  new  thing.  A  thing 
that  had  been  going  on  for  three  years; 
four,  five,  six  years,  for  all  she  knew.  It 
was  six  years  since  their  separation;  and 
that  had  been  his  wish. 
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She  had  always  known  it;  and  she  had 
always  put  her  kno^edge  away  from  her, 
tried  not  to  know  more.  Her  friends  had 
known  it  too, — Canon  Wharton,  and  the 
Gardners,  and  Fanny.  It  all  came  back 
to  her — the  words,  and  the  looks  that 
had  told  her  more  than  any  words,  signs 
that  she  had  often  wondered  at  and  had 
refused  to  understand.  They  had  known 
all  the  depths  of  it.  It  was  <mly  the  other 
day  that  Fanny  had  offered  her  house  to 
her  as  a  refuge  from  her  own  house  in 
its  shame.  Fanny  had  supposed  that  it 
must  come  to  that. 

God  knew  she  had  been  loyal  to  him 
in  the  beginning.  She  had  closed  her  eyes. 
She  had  forbidden  her  senses  to  take  evi- 
dence against  him.  She  had  been  loyal 
all  through,  loyal  to  the  very  end.  She 
had  lied  for  him;  if,  indeed,  she  had  lied. 
In  denying  Lady  Cayley's  statements, 
she  had  denied  her  right  to  make  them, 
that  v^as  all. 

Her  mind,  active  now,  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, testing  each  link  in  turn.  Allheld. 
It  was  all  true.  She  had  always  known  it. 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  and 
P^ggy  would  be  going  away  to-morrow. 
That  was  well.  It  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do.  Later  on,  when  they  were 
home  again,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  could 
do.   If  there  was  anything  to  be  done. 

Until  then  she  would  not  see  him.  They 
would  be  gone  to-morrow  before  he  could 
come  home.  Unless  he  saw  them  off  at 
the  station.  She  would  avoid  that  by  tak- 
ing an  earHer  train.  Then  she  would  write 
to  him.  No;  she  would  not  write.  What 
they  would  have  to  say  to  each  other 
must  be  said  face  to  face.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  would  say. 

She  dragged  herself  upstairs  to  the 
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nurseiy  where  the  paddog  had  been  be- 
gun. The  room  was  empty.  Nanna  had 
gone  down  to  her  supper. 

Anne's  heart  melted.  Peggy  had  been 
playing  at  packing.  The  little  lamb  had 
gathered  tc^ther  on  the  taUe  a  heap  of 
her  beloved  toys,  things  which  it  would 
have  broken  her  heart  to  part  from. 

Her  little  trunk  lay  open  on  the  floor, 
packed  already.  The  embroidered  frock 
lay  uppermost,  carefully  folded,  not  to  be 
crushed.  At  the  sight  of  it  Anne's  brain 
flared  in  anger. 

A  bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  She 
picked  up  the  frock;  she  took  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  it  in  several  places  at  the 
neck,  then  tore  it  to  pieces  with  strong, 
determined  hands.  She  threw  the  tatters 
on  the  fire;  she  watched  them  consume; 
she  raked  out  their  ashes  with  the  tongs, 
and  tore  them  again.  Then  she  packed 
Peggy's  toys  tenderly  in  the  little  trunk, 
her  heart  melting  over  them.  She  closed 
the  lid  of  the  trunk,  strapped  it,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Then,  crawling  on  slow,  quiet  feet,  she 
went  to  bed.  Undressing  vexed  her.  She, 
once  so  careful  and  punctilious,  slipped 
her  clothes  like  a  tired  Magdalen,  and 
let  them  fall  from  her  and  lie  where  they 
fell.  Her  nightgown  gaped,  unbuttoned, 
atherthroat.  Her  long  hair  Iby  scattered 
on  her  pillow,  unbrushed,  unbraided. 
Her  white  face  stared  to  the  ceiling.  She 
was  too  spent  to  pray. 

When  she  lay  down,  reality  gripped 
her.  And  with  it,  her  imagination  rose 
up,  a  thing  no  longer  crude,  but  full- 
grown,  large-eyed,  and  powerful.  It  pos- 
sessed itself  of  her  tragedy.  She  had  lain 
thus,  nearly  nine  years  ago,  in  that  room 
at  Scarby,  thinking  terrible  thoughts. 
Now  she  saw  terrible  things. 

Peggy  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  crept 
from  her  cot  into  her  mother's  bed. 

"Mummy,  I'm  so  frightened." 

**  What  is  it,  darling  ?  Have  you  had  a 
little  dream?" 

"No.  Mummy,  let  me  stay  in  your 
bed." 

Anne  let  her  stay,  glad  of  the  comfort 


of  the  little  warm  body,  and  afraid  to  vex 
the  child.  She  drew  the  blankets  rotmd 
her.  "There,"  she  said,  '*go  to  deep, 
pet." 

But  Peggy  was  in  no  mind  to  akep, 

"Mummy,  your  hair 's  all  Ipose,^  she 
said;  and  her  fingers  began  playing  with 
her  mother's  hair. 

"Mummy,  where 's  daddy?  Is  he  in 
hisHttlebed?" 

"He's  away,  darling.    Go  to  aleep." 

"Why  does  he  go  away?  Is  he  coming 
back  again?" 

"Yes,  darling."    Anne's  voice  shook. 

"Mununy,  did  you  cry  when  Auntie 
Edie  went  away  ?  " 

Anne  kissed  her. 

"Auntie  Edie  's  dead." 

"Lie  stiU,  darling,  and  let  mother  go  to 
sleep." 

Peggy  lay  still,  and  Anne  went  on  think- 
ing. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  She 
would  have  to  take  him  bade  again,  al- 
ways. Whatever  shame  he  draped  her 
through,  she  must  take  him  bade  again, 
for  the  child's  sake. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  Peggy's 
birthday.  It  was  only  last  week.  Surely 
she  had  not  known  then.  She  must  have 
foigotten  for  a  time. 

Then  tenderness  came,  and  with  it  an 
intolerable  anguish.  She  was  smitten 
andwasmdted;  she  was  torn  and  melted 
again.  Her  throat  was  shaken, convulsed; 
then  her  bosom,  then  her  whole  body. 
She  locked  her  teeth,  lest  her  sobs  shouki 
break  through  and  wake  the  child. 

She  lay  thus  tormented,  till  a  memoiy, 
sharper  than  imagination,  stung  her.  She 
saw  her  husband  carrying  the  sleeping 
child,  and  his  face  bending  over  her  with 
that  look  of  love.  She  dosed  her  eyes, 
and  let  the  tears  rain  down  her  hot  cheeks 
and  fall  upon  her  breast  and  in  her  hair. 
She  tried  to  stifle  the  sobs  that  strangkd 
her,  and  she  choked.  That  instant  the 
child's  lips  were  on  her  face,  tasting  her 
tears. 

"Oh  mummy,  you're  dying." 

"No,  my  pet.    Go  to  sleep." 
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**Why  are  you  dying?'* 

Anne  made  no  sound;  and  Peggy  cried 
out  in  tenor. 

"Mummy  —  is  daddy  dead  ?" 

Anne  folded  her  in  her  arms. 

"No,  my  pet,  no." 

**  He  is,  mummy,  I  know  he  is.  Daddy! 
Daddy!" 

If  Ma jendie  had  been  in  the  house  she 
vouki  have  earned  the  chiki  into  his 
room,  shown  him  to  her,  and  relieved  her 
of  her  terror.  She  had  done  that  once  be- 
fore when  she  had  cried  for  him. 

But  now  Peggy  cried  persistently, 
Tfhemently;  not  loud,  but  in  an  agony 
that  tove  and  tortured  her  as  she  had  seen 
her  mother  torn  and  tortured.  She  cried 
till  she  was  sick;  and  still  her  sobs  shook 
her,  with  a  sharp  mechanical  jerk  that 
wonkl  not  cease. 

GraduaUy  she  grew  drowsy  and  fell 
asleep. 

AO  ni^t  Anne  lay  awake  beside  her, 
driven  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  that  she 
m]|^  give  breathing  space  to  the  little 
body  that  pushed,  closer  and  closer,  to 
the  warm  place  she  made. 

Towards  dawn  P^gy  si^ied  three 
times  and  stretched  her  limbs,  as  if  awak- 
ening out  of  her  sleep. 

Thm  Anne  turned,  and  laid  her  hands 
on  the  dead  body  of  her  chOd. 

xxxm 

The  yacht  had  lain  all  night  in  Fawl- 
neas  Creek.  Majendie  had  slept  on  board. 
He  had  sent  Steve  up  to  the  farm  with  a 
message  for  Maggie.  He  had  told  her  not 
to  expect  him  that  night  He  would  call 
and  see  her  very  eariy  in  the  morning. 
Tliat  would  prepare  her  for  the  end.  In 
the  moming  he  would  call  and  say  good- 
by  toher. 

He  had  taken  that  resolution  on  the 
ni^t  when  Gardner  had  toki  him  about 


He  did  not  sleep.  He  heard  aU  the 
sounds  of  the  land,  of  the  river,  of  the 
ni^t,andof  thedawn.  He  heard  the  lap- 
pingof  the  creek  water  against  the  yacht's 


side,  the  wash  of  the  steamers  passing  on 
the  river,  the  stir  of  the  wild  fowl  at  day- 
break, the  swish  of  wind  and  water 
among  the  reeds  and  grasses  of  the  creek . 

All  night  he  thought  of  Peggy,  who 
would  not  live,  who  was  the  child  of  her 
father's  passion  and  her  moth^'s  grief. 

At  dawn  he  got  up.  It  was  a  porfect 
day,  with  the  promise  of  warmth  in  it. 
Over  land  and  water  the  white  mist  was 
lifting  and  drifting  eastwards  towards  the 
risen  sun.  Inland,  over  the  fiv^fields,  the 
drops  of  fallen  mist  glittered  on  the  grass. 
The  fann,  guarded  by  its  three  elms, 
showed  clear,  and  red,  and  stiU,  as  if 
painted  under  an  unchanging  light.  A 
few  leaves,  loosened  by  the  damp,  were 
falling  with  a  shivering  sound  against 
the  house  wall,  and  lay  where  they  fell, 
yellow  on  the  red-brick  path. 

Maggie  was  not  at  the  garden  gate. 
She  sat  crouched  inside,  by  the  fender, 
kindling  a  fire.  Tea  had  been  made  and 
was  standing  on  the  table.  She  was  wait- 
ing. 

She  rose,  with  a  faint  cry,  as  Majendie 
entered.  She  put  her  arms  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  her  old  way.  He  loosened  her 
hands  gently  and  held  her  by  them,  keep- 
ing her  from  him  at  arm's  length.  Her 
hands  were  cold,  her  eyes  had  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  end ;  but,  moved  by  his  touch, 
her  mouth  curled  unaware  and  shaped 
itself  for  kissing. 

He  did  not  kiss  her.    And  she  knew. 

Upstairs  in  the  bedroom  overhead, 
Steve  and  his  mother  moved  heavily. 
There  was  a  sound  of  drawers  opening 
and  shutting,  thenagrating  sound.  Some- 
thing was  being  dragged  from  under  the 
bed.  Maggie  knew  that  they  were  pack- 
ing Majendie's  portmanteau  with  the 
things  he  had  left  behind  him. 

They  stood  together  by  the  hearth, 
where  the  fire  kindled  feeUy.  He  thrust 
out  his  foot,  and  struck  the  woodpile;  it 
fell  and  put  out  the  flame  that  was  strug- 
gling to  be  bom. 

'*I'm  Sony,  Maggie,"  he  said. 

Maggie  stooped  and  built  up  the  pile 
again  and  kindled  it.    She  knelt  there. 
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patient  and  humUe,  waiting  for  the  fire 
to  burn. 

He  did  not  know  whether  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  trouble  with  her.  He  was 
afraid  of  her  tenderness. 

"Why  did  n't  you  come  last  night?" 
A#*  said. 

*•!  could  n't." 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  said, 
"That  is  not  true." 

"You  couldn't?" 

-I  coulfi  n't." 

"You  came  last  week." 

"Last  week  —  yes.  But  since  then 
things  have  happened,  do  you  see?" 

**  Things  have  happened,"  she  re- 
peated, under  her  breath. 

"Yes.   My  litUe  giri  is  very^  iU." 

"Peggy?"  she  cried,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Then  with  her  hands 
she  made  a  gesture  that  swept  calamity 
aside.  Maggie  would  only  believe  what 
she  wanted. 

"She  will  get  better,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  must  be  with  my 
wife." 

"You  weren't  with  her  last  ni^t," 
said  Maggie.  "You  could  have  come 
then." 

"No,  Maggie,  I  could  n't." 

"D*  you  mean  —  because  of  the  little 
girl?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see,"  she  said  softly.  Stie  had  un- 
derstood. 

"She  will  get  better,"  she  said,  "and 
then  you  can  come  again." 

"No.  I've  told  you.  I  must  be  with 
my  wife." 

"I  thought  — "  said  Maggie. 

"Never  mind  what  you  thought,"  he 
said  with  a  quick,  fierce  impatience. 

"Are  you  fond  of  her?"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

"You  know  I  am,"  he  said;  and  his 
voice  was  kind  again.  "You've  known 
it  all  the  time.  I  told  you  that  in  the  be- 
ginning." 

"But  —  since  then,"  said  Maggie, 
"  You  *ve  been  fond  of  me,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"It 'snot  the  same  thing.  I've  told  you 


that,  too,  a  great  many  times.  I  do&*t 
want  to  talk  about  it.   It's  dififerent" 

"How  is  it  different?" 

"I  can't  teU  you." 

"You  mean  —  it's  different  because 
I'm  not  good." 

"No,  my  chHd,  I'm  afraid  it's  differ- 
ent beotuse  I'm  bad.  That's  as  near  as 
we  can  get  to  it." 

She  shook  her  head  in  persistent,  ob- 
stinate negation. 

"See  here,  Maggie,  we  must  end  it. 
We  can't  go  on  like  this  any  more.  Wc 
must  give  it  up." 

"I  can't,"  she  moaned.  "Don't  ask 
me  to  do  that,  Wallie  dear.  Don't  ask 
me. 

"I  must,  Maggie.  /  must  give  it  up. 
I  told  you,  dear,  before  we  took  this  place, 
that  it  must  end,  sooner  or  later,  that  it 
could  n't  last  very  long.  Don't  you  re- 
member?" 

"Yes,  —  I  remember." 

"And  you  pl!omised  me,  did  n't  you, 

that  when  the  time  came,  you  would 

•*»♦      »» 
ni  — 

"I  know.  I  said  I  would  n't  make  a 
fuss." 

"Well,we'>'egottoenditnow.  I  only 
came  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  There  11 
have  to  be  arrangements." 

" I  know.  I  've  got  to  dear  out  of  this." 

She  said  it  sadly,  without  passion  and 
without  resentment. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  if  you'd  rather 
stay.   Do  you  like  the  farm,  Maggie  ?  " 

"I  love  it." 

"Do  you  ?  I  was  afraid  you  did  n't.  I 
thought  vou  hated  the  countiy." 

"I  love  it.   I  love  it." 

"Oh,  well  then,  you  shan't  leave  it. 
Ill  keep  on  the  farm  for  you.  And,  see 
here,  don't  worry  about  things.  Ill  look 
after  you,  all  your  life,  dear." 

'*Look  after  me?"  Her  face  bright- 
ened.   "Like  you  used  to ?" 

"Provide  for  you." 

"Oh !"  she  cried.  **That!  I  don't 
want  to  be  provided  for.  I  won't  have  it 
I'd  rather  be  let  alone  and  die." 

"Maggie,  I  know  it's  hard  oq  you. 
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Don't  make  it  harder.  Don't  make  it 
hard  for  me." 

''You?"  she  sobbed. 

"Yes,  me.  It's  all  wrong.  I'm  all 
wrong.  I  can't  do  the  right  thing,  what- 
ever I  do.  It 's  wrong  to  stay  with  you. 
It  s  wrong,  it's  brutally  wrong,  to  leave 
you.  But  that's  what  I've  got  to  do." 

"You  said — you  only  said  —  just 
now  — you'd  got  to  end  it." 

"That's  it.    I've  got  to  end  it." 

She  stood  up  flaming. 

"End  it,  then.  End  it  this  minute. 
Gi?e  up  the  farm.  Send  me  away.  I  'U 
go  anywhere  you  tell  me.  Only  don't  say 
you  won't  come  and  see  me." 

"See  you?  Don't  you  understand, 
Maggie,  that  seeing  you  is  what  I've  got 
to  give  up?  The  other  things  don't  mat- 
ter." 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "it's  you  who  don't 
uoderstand.  I  mean  —  I  mean  —  see  me 
like  you  used  to.  That 's  all  I  want,  Wal- 
lie.  Only  just  to  see  me.  That  would  n't 
be  awful,  woukl  it  ?  There  would  n't  be 
auyainin  that?" 

Sin?  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
nid  the  word.  The  first  time,  he  im- 
agined, she  had  formed  the  thought. 

"Poor  litUe  giri,"  he  said.  "No,  no, 
<lnr,  it  woukl  n't  do.  It  sounds  simple, 
but  it  is  n't." 

"But,"  she  said,  bewildered,  "I  love 
you." 

He  smiled.  "That's  why,  Maggie, 
that'i  why.  You  Ve  been  very  sweet  and 
Toy  good  to  me.  And  that's  why  I 
must  n't  see  you.  That 's  how  you  make 
it  hard  for  me." 

Maggie  sat  down  and  put  her  elbows 
onthetaUe  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Will  you  give  me  some  tea?"  he  said 
abruptly. 

She  rose. 

''It's  all  stewed.    I'll  make  fiesh." 

"No.  That 'U  do.   I  can't  wait." 

She  gave  him  his  tea.  Before  he  tasted 
^hegot  up  and  poured  out  a  cup  for  her. 
^  drank  a  little  at  his  bidding,  then 
pushed  the  cup  from  her,  choking.  She 
nt,  not  looking  at  him,  but  looking  away, 

^oLioo^No.e 


through  the  window,  across  the  garden 
and  the  fields. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said.  "Don't 
come  with  me." 

She  started  to  her  feet. 

"Ah,  let  me  come." 

"Better  not.    Much  better  not." 

"I  must,"  she  said. 

They  set  out  along  the  field-track. 
Steve,  canying  his  master's  luggage, 
went  in  front,  at  a  little  distance.  He 
did  n't  want  to  see  them,  still  less  to  hear 
them  speak. 

But  they  did  not  speak. 

At  the  creek's  bank  Steve  was  ready 
with  the  boat. 

Majendie  took  Maggie's  hand  and 
pressed  it.  She  flung  herself  on  him,  and 
he  had  to  loose  her  hold  by  main  force. 
She  swayed^  clutching  at  him  to  steady 
herself.  He  heard  Steve  groan.  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  kept  it 
there  a  moment,  till  she  stood  firm.  Her 
eyes,  fixed  on  his,  struck  tears  from  them, 
tears  that  cut  their  way  like  knives  under 
his  eyelids. 

Her  body  ceased  swaying.  He  felt  it 
grow  rigid  under  his  hand. 

Then  he  went  from  her  and  stepped 
into  the  boat.  She  stood  still,  looking 
after  him,  pressing  one  hand  against  her 
breast,  as  if  to  keep  down  its  heaving. 

Steve  pushed  off  from  the  bank,  and 
rowed  toward  the  creek's  mouth.  And 
as  he  rowed,  he  turned  his  head  over 
his  right  shoulder,  away  from  the  shore 
where  Maggie  stood  with  her  hand  upon 
her  breast. 

Majendie  did  not  look  back.  Neither 
he  nor  Steve  saw  that,  as  they  neared  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  Maggie  had  turned, 
and  was  going  rapidly  across  the  field, 
towards  the  far  side  of  the  spit  of  land 
where  the  yacht  lay  moored  out  of  the 
current.  As  they  had  to  round  the  point, 
her  way  by  land  was  shorter  than  theirs 
by  water. 

When  they  rounded  the  point  they  saw 
her  standing  on  the  low  inner  shore, 
watching  for  them. 

She  stood  on  the  bank,  just  above  the 
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belt  of  silt  and  sand  that  divided  it  from 
the  river.  The  two  men  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  watched  her  from  the  yacht*s 
deck.  She  waited  till  the  big  mainsail 
went  up,  and  the  yacht's  head  swung 
round  and  pointed  upstream.  Then  she 
began  to  run  fast  along  the  shore,  close  to 
the  river. 

At  that  sight  Majendie  turned  away 
and  set  his  face  toward  the  Lincolnshire 
side. 

He  was  startled  by  an  oath  from  Steve 
and  a  growl  from  Steve's  father  at  the 
wheel.  "Eh  — the  — UtUe— "  At  the 
same  instant  the  yacht  was  pulled  sud- 
denly inshore  and  her  boom  swung  vio- 
lently round. 

Steve  and  the  boatswain  rushed  to  the 
ropes  and  began  hauling  down  the  main- 
sail. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there  ?" 
shouted  Majendie.  But  no  one  answered 
him. 

When  the  sail  came  down  he  saw. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "she's  going  in." 

Old  Pearson,  at  the  wheel,  spat  quietly 
over  the  yacht's  side.  "  Not  she,"  said  old 
Pearson.  "She's  too  much  afraid  o' cold 
water." 

Maggie  was  down  on  the  lower  bank 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  Majendie 
saw  her  putting  her  feet  in  the  water  and 
drawing  them  out  again,  first  one  foot, 
and  then  the  other.  Then  she  ran  a 
little  way,  very  fast,  like  a  thing  hunted. 
She  stumbled  on  the  slippeiy,  slanting 
ground,  fell,  picked  herself  up  again,  and 
ran.  Then  she  stood  stiU  and  tried  the 
water  again,  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  desperate,  terrified,  determined. 
She  was  afraid  of  life  and  death. 

The  belt  of  sand  sloped  gently,  and  the 
river  was  shallow  for  a  few  feet  from  the 
shore.  She  was  safe  unless  she  threw  her- 
self in. 

Majendie  and  Steve  rushed  together 
for  the  boat  As  Majendie  pushed  against 
him  at  the  gangway,  Steve  shook  him  off. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle.  Old  Pear- 
son left  the  wheel  to  the  boatswain  and 
crossed  to  the  gangway,  where  the  two 


men  still  struggled.  He  put  his  hand  on 
his  master's  sleeve. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  you 'd  best  stay  where 
you  are." 

He  stayed. 

The  captain  went  to  the  wheel  again, 
and  the  boatswain  to  the  boat  Majendie 
stood  stock-still  by  the  gangway.  His 
hands  were  clenched  in  his  podcets;  his 
face  was  drawn  and  white.  The  captain 
slewed  round  upon  him  a  small  vigilant 
eye.  "You'd  best  leave  her  to  Steve,  sir. 
He 's  a  good  lad  and  he  11  look  after  'er. 
He'd  give  his  'ead  to  marry  her.  Only 
she  wudd  n't  look  at  'im." 

Majendie  said  nothing.  And  the  c^ 
tain  continued  his  consolation. 

** She's  only  trying  it  on,  sir,"  said  he. 
"/know 'em.  Shelldonowt  She'Udo 
nubbut  wet  'er  feet.  She 's  afeard  o'  coM 
water." 

But  before  the  boat  could  put  off,  Mag- 
gie was  in  again.  This  time  her  feet 
struck  a  shelf  of  hard  mud.  She  slipped, 
rolled  sideways,  and  lay,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water.  There  she  stayed  till 
the  boat  reached  her. 

Majendie  saw  Steve  lift  her  and  cany 
her  to  the  upper  bank.  He  saw  Maggie 
strug^e  from  his  arms  and  beat  him  off. 
Then  he  saw  Steve  seize  her  by  force,  and 
drag  her  back,  over  the  fields,  towards 
Three  Ehns  Farm. 

XXXIV 

Majendie  landed  at  the  pier  and  went 
straight  to  the  ofiice.  There- he  found  a 
telegram  from  Anne  telling  him  of  his 
child's  death. 

He  went  on  to  the  house.  Tlie  old  nune 
opened  the  door  for  him.  She  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  He  asked  for  Anne,  and  WAS 
told  that  she  was  lying  down  and  cook! 
not  see  him.  It  was  Nanna  who  t(M  him 
how  Peggy  died,  and  all  the  things  he  had 
toknow.  When  she  left  him,  he  dnit  him- 
self up  alone  in  his  study  for  the  first  hour 
of  his  grief.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Anne; 
but  he  was  too  deeply  stup^ed  to  won- 
der why  she  would  not  see  him. 
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Lftter  thej  met. 

He  knew  by  hit  first  glance  at  her  face 
tint  he  must  not  speak  to  her  of  the  dead 
diiU.  He  oouU  understand  that.  He  was 
even  glad  ol  it.  In  this  she  was  like  him, 
that  deep  feeling  left  her  dumb.  Andyet» 
there  was  a  difference.  It  was  that  he 
conkl  not  qwak,  and  she,  he  felt,  would 
not 

There  were  things  that  had  to  be  done. 
He  did  them  all,  ^>aring  her  as  much  as 
ponble.  Once  or  twice  she  had  to  be 
MM— had.  She  gave  him  a  fact,  or  an 
ofinion,  in  a  brief  methodic  manner  that 
ttt  him  at  a  distance  from  her  sacred  sor- 
row. She  had  betrayed  more  emotion  in 
ipeaking  to  Dr.  Gardner. 

But  for  those  things,  they  went  through 
their  fint  day  in  sOence,  like  people  who 
ropect  emdk  others'  giief  too  profoimdly 
kttaj  speedL 

la  dbe  evening  they  sat  together  in  the 
ihiai^n  Hiwii  There  was  nothing  more 
to  do. 

Thenheapoka.  He  asked  to  see  Peggy. 
Hit  foice  was  so  low  that  she  did  not  hear 
him. 

**What  did  you  say,  Walter?*' 

He  had  to  say  it  again.  "Whereisshe? 
Ctnlseeher?" 

His  voice  was  still  low,  and  it  was  thick 
and  uncertain;  but  this  time  she  under- 
itood. 

"In  Edie's  room,"  she  said.  "Nanna 
hu  the  key." 

She  did  not  go  with  him. 

When  he  came  bade  to  her  she  was 
•dD  coU  and  torpid.  He  could  under- 
itaad  that  her  grief  had  frocen  her. 

At  night  she  parted  from  him  without 
a  wocd. 

So  the  days  went  on.  Sometimes  he 
would  ait  in  the  study  by  himself  for  a 
fittk  while.  His  racked  nerves  were 
•oothed  by  scditude.  Then  he  wouM 
think  d  the  woman  upstairs  in  the  draw- 
ing-foom,  sitting  alone.  Andhewouldgo 
toher.  9ie  did  not  send  him  away.  She 
did  not  leave  him.  She  did  nothing.  She 
aid  nothing. 

He  began  to  be  afraid.  Itwoulddoher 


good,  he  said  to  himself,  if  she  could  ay. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  vrise  to 
leave  her  to  her  terrible  torpor;  whether 
he  ou^t  to  speak  to  her.  But  he  could 
not. 

Yet  she  was  kind  to  him  for  all  her 
coldness.  Once,  when  his  grief  was  heavi« 
est  upon  him,  he  thought  she  looked  at 
him  with  anxiety,  with  pity.  She  came  to 
him  once,  where  he  sat  downstairs,  alone. 
But  though  she  came  to  him,  she  still  kept 
him  from  her.  And  she  would  not  go  with 
him  into  the  room  where  Peggy  lay. 

Now  and  then  he  wondered  if  she  knew. 
He  was  not  certain.  He  put  the  thought 
away  from  him.  He  was  sure  that  for 
nearly  three  years  she  had  not  known 
anything.  She  had  not  known  anything 
as  long  as  she  had  had  the  child;  when 
her  knowing  would  not,  he  thought,  have 
mattered  hidf  so  much.  It  would  be  hor- 
rible if  she  knew  now.  And  yet,  some- 
times her  ejes  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
"  Why  not  now,  when  nothing  matters  ?  " 

On  the  night  before  the  funeral,  the 
night  they  closed  the  coffin,  he  came  to 
her  where  she  sat  upstairs  alone.  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  spoke  her 
name.  She  shrank  from  him  with  a  low 
ay.  And  again  he  wondered  if  she  knew. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  she  told  him 
that  she  was  going  away  for  a  month  with 
Mrs.  Grardner. 

He  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  would 
do  her  good.  It  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do. 

He  had  meant  to  take  her  away  him- 
self. She  knew  it.  Yet  she  had  arranged 
to  go  with  Mrs.  Gardner. 

Then  he  was  certain  that  she  knew. 

She  went,  with  Mrs.  Gardner,  the  next 
day.  He  and  Dr.  Grardner  saw  them  off 
at  the  station.  He  thanked  Mrs.  Gardner 
for  her  kindness,  wondering  if  she  knew. 
The  little  woman  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  pressed  his  hand  and  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  and  broke  down.  He  gathered 
that,  whatever  Anne  knew,  h^  friend 
knew  nothing. 

The  doctor  was  inscrutable.  He  might 
or  he  might  not  know.  If  he  did,  he  would 
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keep  hit  knowledge  to  himself.  They 
walked  together  from  the  station,  and  the 
doctor  talked  about  the  weather  and  the 
municipal  elections. 

Anne  was  to  be  away  a  month.  Ma- 
jendie  wrote  to  her  every  week  and  re- 
ceived, every  week,  a  precise,  formal 
little  letter  in  reply.  She  told  him,  every 
week,  of  an  improvement  in  her  own 
health,  and  appeEtred  solicitous  for  his. 

While  she  was  away,  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  Hannays  and  of  Grorst.  When 
he  was  not  with  the  Hannays,  Grorst  was 
with  him.  Gorst  was  punctilious,  but  a 
little  shy,  in  his  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Ma- 
jendie.  The  Hannays  made  no  allusion 
to  her  beyond  what  decency  demanded. 
They  evidently  r^arded  her  as  a  painful 
subject. 

About  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for 
Anne's  return,  the  firm  of  Hannay  and 
Majendie  had  occasion  to  consult  its  so- 
licitor about  a  mortgage  on  some  office 
buildings.  Price  was  excited  and  assidu- 
ous. Excited  and  assiduous,  Hannay 
thought,  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
trivial  affair.  Hannay  noticed  that  Price 
took  a  peculiar  and  idmost  morbid  inter- 
est in  the  jimior  partner.  His  manner  set 
Hannay  thinking.  It  suggested  the  legal 
instinct  scenting  the  divorce  court  from 
afar. 

He  spoke  of  it  to  Mrs.  Hannay. 

*'Do  you  think  she  knows?''  said 
Mrs.  Hannay. 

''Of  course  she  does.  Or  why  should 
she  leave  him,  at  a  time  when  most  peo- 
ple stidc  to  each  other  if  they've  never 
studc  before?" 

'*Do  you  think  shell  try  for  a  separa- 
tion?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Hannay.  "Now  that 
the  dear  little  girl 's  gone." 

"Not  she.  She  won't  let  him  off  as 
easily  as  all  that.  She'll  think  of  the 
other  woman.  And  shell  li\'e  with  him 
and  punish  him  forever." 

He  paused,  pondering.  Then  he  de- 
livered himself  of  that  which  was  within 
him,  his  idea  of  Anne. 


"I  always  said  she  was  a  she-dog  in 
the  manger." 

XXXV 

Anne  was  not  expected  home  before 
the  middle  of  November.  She  wrote  to 
her  husband,  fixing  Saturday  for  the  dsT 
of  her  return. 

Majendie,  therefore,  was  surprised  to 
find  her  luggage  in  the  hall  when  he  en- 
tered the  house  at  six  o'clodc  on  Fridaj 
evening.  Nanna  had  evidently  been  wait- 
ing for  the  sound  of  his  latch-key.  She 
hurried  to  intercept  him. 

"The  mistress  has  come  home,  sir," 
she  said. 

"Has  she?  I  hope  you've  got  things 
comfortable  for  her." 

"Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  telegram  this  aft- 
ernoon. She  said  she  would  like  to  see 
you  in  the  studv,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  came 
in." 

He  went  at  once  into  the  study.  Anne 
was  sitting  there  in  her  chair  by  the 
hearth.  Her  hat  and  jacket  were  thrown 
on  the  writing-table  that  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  rose  as  he 
came  in,  but  made  no  advance  to  meet 
him.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment  by  the 
closed  door,  and  they  held  each  other 
with  their  eyes. 

"I  did  n't  expect  you  till  to^norrow.'* 

"I  sent  a  telegram,"  she  said. 

"If  you'd  sent  it  to  the  office  I'd  ha%e 
met  you." 

"I  did  n't  want  anybody  to  meet  me." 

He  felt  that  her  words  had  some  refer- 
ence to  their  loss,  and  to  the  sadness 
of  her  homecoming.  A  sigh  brc^e  from 
him;  but  he  was  unaware  that  he  had 
sighed. 

He  sat  down,  not  in  his  accustomed 
seat  by  the  hearth,  opposite  to  hers,  but 
in  a  nearer  chair  by  the  writing-table. 
He  saw  that  she  had  been  writing  letters. 
He  pushed  them  away  and  turned  his 
chair  round  so  as  to  face  her.  His  heart 
ached  looking  at  her. 

There  were  deep  lines  on  her  forehead; 
and  she  was  very  pale;  even  her  little  dose 
mouth  had  no  color  in  it.    She  kept  her 
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itd  e jes  half  hidden  under  their  drooping 
lids.  Her  Hps  were  tightly  compre^ed, 
her  narrow  nostrib  white  and  pinched. 
It  waa  a  face  in  which  all  the  doors  of  life 
were  dosing;  where  the  inner  life  went 
on  toisel^,  secretly,  behind  the  closing 
doors. 

"Wefl.-  he  said,  "I'm  very  glad 
joQ  *ye  oune  back." 

"Walter,  —  have  you  any  idea  why  I 
wart  away?" 

"Why  you  went  ?  Obviously,  it  was  the 
best  thhig  you  could  do." 

"It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  And 
I  am  ^ad  I  did  it.  My  mind  has  become 
dearer." 

"/see.   I  thought  it  would." 

"It  would  not  have  been  dear  if  I  had 
lUyed." 

"No,"  he  said  vaguely,  ''of  course  it 
irould  nt." 

"I've  seen,**  she  continued,  "that 
there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  come  back. 
It  is  the  right  thing." 

"Did  you  doubt  it?" 

"Yes.  I  even  doubted  whether  it  were 
possible — whether,  in  the  circumstances, 
I  could  bear  to  come  bade,  to  stay — " 

"Do you  mean  —  to  —  to  the  house  ?" 

"No.    I  mean  —  to  you." 

He  turned  away.  "I  understand,"  he 
said.    "So  it  came  to  that?" 

"Yes.  It  came  to  that.  I've  been  here 
three  hours;  and  up  to  the  last  hour,  I 
was  not  sure  whether  I  would  not  pack 
the  rest  of  my  things  and  go  away.  I  had 
written  a  letter  to  you.  There  it  is,  under 
jTour  arm.' 

"Am  I  to  read  it?" 

"Yes." 

He  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  read 
the  letter. 

"I  see.  You  say  here  you  want  a  sepa- 
nrtioo.  If  you  want  it  you  shall  have  it. 
But  had  n't  you  better  hear  what  I  have 
to  my,  firwtr' 

"I've  ccnne  bade  for  that.  What  have 
you  to  say?" 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast. 

"Not  veiy  much,  I'm  afraid.  Except 
that  I'm  sorry  —  and  ashamed  of  my- 


self—  and  —  I  ask  your  forgiveness. 
What  more  can  I  say?" 

"What  more  indeed?  I'm  to  under- 
stand, then,  t^at  eveiything  I  was  told  is 
true?" 

"It  tDos  true." 

"And  b  not  now?" 

"No.  Whoever  told  you,  omitted  to 
tell  you  that." 

"You  mean  you  have  given  up  living 
with  this  woman  ?  " 

"Yes.   If  you  caU  it  living  with  her." 

"You  have  given  it  up  —  for  how 
long?" 

"About  five  weeks."  His  voice  was  al- 
most inaudible. 

She  winced.  Five  weeks  back  brought 
her  to  the  date  of  Peggy's  death. 

"I  daresay,"  she  said:  "You  could 
hardly  —  have  done  less  in  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Anne,"  he  said,  "I  gave  it  up  —  I 
broke  it  aS  —  before  that.  I  —  I  broke 
with  her  that  morning  —  before  I  heard." 

"You  were  away  that  night." 

"I  was  not  with  her." 

"Wdl —  And  it  was  going  on,  all  the 
time,  for  three  years  before  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Ever  since  your  sister's  death?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Ever  since  Edie  died,"  she  repeated, 
as  if  to  herself  rather  than  to  him. 

"Not  quite.  Why  don't  you  say, — 
since  you  sent  me  away  ?  " 

"When  did  I  ever  send  you  away?" 

"That  night.   When  I  came  to  you." 

She  remembered. 

"Then?  Walter,  that  is  unforgivable. 
To  bring  up  a  little  thing  like  that  —  " 

"You  caU  it  a  Httle  thing?  A  UtUe 
thing?" 

"I  had  forgotten  it.  And  for  you  to  re- 
member it  all  these  years  —  and  to  cast 
it  up  against  me  —  now  — " 

"  I  have  n't  cast  anything  up  against 
you." 

"You  implied  that  you  held  me  respon- 
sible for  your  sin." 

"I  don't  hold  you  responsible  for  any- 
thing.  Not  even  for  that." 
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Her  face  never  changed.  She  did  not 
take  in  the  meaning  of  his  emphasis. 

He  continued.  '*  And  if  you  want  your 
separation,  you  shaU  have  it.  Thou^  I 
did  hope  that  you  might  consider  that  six 
years  was  about  enough  of  it." 

"I  did  want  it.  But  I  do  not  want  it 
now.  When  I  wrote  that  letter  I  had  for- 
gotten my  promise." 

"You  shaU  have  your  promise  bade 
again,  if  you  want  it.  I  riiall  not  hold 
you  to  it,  or  to  anything,  if  you  'd  rather 
not." 

"I  can  never  have  my  promise  bade, 

—  ImadeittoEdie." 
"ToEdie?" 

"Yes.  A  short  time  before  she  died." 

His  face  brightened. 

"What  did  you  promise  her,"  he  said 
softly. 

"That  I  would  never  leave  you." 

"Did  she  make  you  promise  not  to  ?  " 

"No.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  I 
could  leave  you.  She  did  not  think  it 
possible." 

"But  you  did?" 

"I  thought  it  possible —  yes." 

"  Even  then  ?  There  was  no  reason  then. 
I  had  given  you  no  cause." 

"I  did  not  know  that." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  suspected  me 

—  then?" 

"I  never  accused  you,  Walter,  even  in 
my  thoughts." 

"You  suspected?" 

"I  did  n't  know." 

"  And  —  afterwards  —  did  you  sus- 
pect anything?" 

"No.  I  never  suspected  anything  — 
afterwards." 

"I  see.  You  suspected  me  when  you 
had  no  cause.  And  when  I  gave  you 
cause  you  suspected  nothing.  I  must  say 
you  are  a  very  extraordinary  woman." 

"I  did  n't  know,"  she  answered. 

"Who  told  you?  Or  must  I  not  ask 
Uiat?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  I  would  rather  not. 
I  was  not  told  much.  And  there  are  some 
things  that  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"Well—" 


"Who  is  this  woman?  the  giri  you've 
been  living  with?" 

"/'venoiig^toteUyou— that.  Why 
do  you  want  to  know?   It's  all  over." 

"I  must  know,  Walter.  I  have  a  rea- 
son. 

"Can  you  give  me  your  reason  ?" 

"Yes.   I  want  to  hdp  her." 

"You  wouW  —  reaUy  —  hdp  her ?" 

"If  I  can.   It  is  my  duty." 

"It  is  n't  in  the  least  your  duty." 

"And  I  want  to  hdp  you.  That  also  is 
my  duty.  1  want  to  undo,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  consequences  of  your  sin.  We 
cannot  let  the  giri  suffer." 

Majendie  was  moved  by  her  chaiify. 
He  had  not  looked  for  diarity  from 
Anne. 

"If  you  will  give  me  her  name,  and  tdl 
me  where  to  find  her,  I  will  see  that  she  is 
provided  for." 

"She  is  provided  for." 

"How?" 

"I  am  keeping  on  the  house  for  her." 

Anne's  face  flushed. 

"What  house?" 

"A  farm,  out  in  the  country." 

"That  house  is  yours?  You  were  living 
with  her  there?" 

"Yes." 

Her  face  hardened.  She  was  thinking 
of  her  dead  child  who  was  to  have  gone 
into  the  country  to  get  strong. 

He  was  tortured  by  the  same  thought. 
Maggie,  his  mistress,  had  grown  fat  and 
rosy  in  the  pure  air  of  Holdemess.  P^gy 
had  died  in  Scale. 

In  her  bitterness  she  turned  on  him. 

"And  what  guarantee  have  I  that  you 
will  not  go  to  her  again  ?  " 

"My  word.    Isn't  that  sufficient?" 

"I  don't  know,  Walter.  ItwouMhave 
been  once.  It  is  n't  now.  What  proof 
have  I  of  your  honor  ?  " 

"My—" 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Ifoigot.  A  man's 
honor  and  a  woman's  honor  are  two  very 
different  things." 

"They  are  both  things  that  are  usuaify 
taken  for  granted,  and  not  mentioned.'* 

"IwiU  try  to  take  it  for  granted.  You 
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must  foigive  my  having  mentioiied  it. 
There  is  one  thing  I  must  know.  Has  she 
—  that  woman  —  any  children  ?  " 

"She  has  none.'' 

Up  to  that  moment,  the  examination 
had  been  conducted  with  the  coohiess  of 
intense  constraint.  But  for  her  one  burst 
ol  feeXtag,  Anne  had  sustained  her  tone 
of  bosiiiesslike  inquiiy»  her  manner  of 
the  wDBUUi  of  committees.  Now,  as  she 
ad^ed  her  question,  her  voice  shook  with 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  Majendie,  as  he 
answered,  heard  her  draw  a  long,  deep 
faraath  of  idief. 

*'And  you  propose  to  keep  on  this 
house  for  her?"  she  said  calmly. 

''Yea.  She  has  settled  in  there,  and 
the  win  be  weU  k>oked  after." 

''Who  wiU  look  after  her?" 

''The  Pearsons.  They 're  people  I  can 

tWBL" 

"And,  besides  the  house,  I  suppose 
yon  will  give  her  money  ?  " 

"I  mud  make  her  a  small  allowance." 

"That  is  a  very  unwise  arrangement. 
Whatever  help  is  given  her  had  much 
better  come  from  me." 

"Prom  you  f" 

"Prom  a  woman.  It  will  be  the  best 
safeguard  for  the  girl." 

&  saw  her  drift  and  smiled. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  propose 
to  rescue  her?" 

"It's  my  duty  —  my  work." 

"Your  work?" 

"You  may  not  realize  it;  but  that  is 
the  work  I've  been  doing  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  am  doubly  responsible  to 
a  girl  who  has  suffered  through  my  hus- 
band's fault." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her?" 

"I  want,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  her." 

He  smiled  again. 

"Do  you  realize  what  sort  of  a  girl  she 
is?" 

"I'm  afraid,  Walter,  she  is  what  you 
hate  made  her." 

"And  so  you  want  to  reclaim  her?" 

"I  do,  indeed." 

"You  oouki  n't  reclaim  her." 

"She  is  veiy  young,  isn't  she?" 


"N-no  —  she's  ei^t  and  twenty." 

"I  thought  she  was  a  young  girl.  But» 
if  she's  as  old  as  that  —  and  bad — " 

"Bad?  Bad?" 

He  rose  and  looked  down  on  her  in 
anger. 

"She's  good.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talkmg  about.  She  is  n't  a  lady, 
but  she's  as  gentle  and  as  modest  as  you 
are  yourself.  She'ssweet,  and  kind,  and 
loving.  She 's  the  most  unworldly  and  un- 
selfish creature  I  ever  met.  All  the  time 
I've  known  her  she  never  did  a  selfish 
thing.  She  was  absolutely  devoted.  She'd 
have  stripped  herself  bare  of  everything 
she  possessed  if  it  would  have  done  me 
any  good.  Why,  the  veiy  thing  you  blame 
the  poor  little  soul  for,  only  proves  that 
she  had  n't  a  thought  for  herself.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  her  if  she'd 
had.  And  you  talk  of  'reclaiming'  a  wo- 
man  like  that!  You  want  to  turn  your 
preposterous  conunittee  on  to  her,  to  de- 
cide whether  she's  good  enough  to  be 
taken  and  shut  up  in  some  of  your  beast- 
ly institutions!  No.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  shell  be  better  off  if  you  leave  her 
to  me." 

"Say  at  once  that  you  think  I'd  better 
leave  you  to  her,  since  you  think  her  per- 
fect." 

"  She  ii»M  perfect  to  me.  She  gave  me 
all  she  had  to  give.  She  could  n't  veiy 
well  do  more." 

"You  mean  she  helped  you  to  sin.  So, 
of  course,  you  condone  her  sin." 

"I  should  be  an  utter  brute  if  I  did  n't 
stand  up  for  her,  should  n't  I  ? " 

"Yes."  She  admitted  it.  "I  suppose 
you  feel  that  you  must  defend  her.  Can 
you  defend  yourself,  Walter?" 

He  was  silent. 

'*  I  'm  not  going  to  remind  you  of  your 
sin  against  your  wife.  Thai  you  would 
think  nothing  of.  What  have  you  to  say 
for  your  sin  against  her  ?  " 

"  My  sin  against  her  was  not  caring  for 
her.  F<m  need  n't  call  me  to  account  for 
it." 

"I  am  to  believe  that  you  did  not  care 
for  her?" 
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"1  never  cared  for  her.  I  UkJc  every- 
thing from  her  and  gave  her  nothing,  and 
I  left  her  like  a  brute/' 

''Why  did  you  go  to  her  if  you  did  not 
care  for  her?" 

"I  went  to  her  because  I  cared  for  my 
wife.  And  I  left  her  for  the  same  reason. 
And  she  knew  it." 

"Do  you  really  expect  me  to  believe 
that  you  left  me  for  another  woman,  be- 
cause you  cared  for  me?" 

"For  no  earthly  reason  except  that." 

"You  deceived  me  —  you  lived  in  de- 
liberate sin  with  this  woman  for  three 
years  —  and  now  you  come  back  to  me, 
because,  I  suppose,  you  are  tired  of  her 
—  and  I  am  to  believe  that  you  cared 
forme?" 

"Idon't  expect  you  to  believe  it.  It's 
the  fact,  all  the  same.  I  would  not  have 
left  you  if  I  had  n*t  been  hopelessly  in 
love  with  you.  You  may  n't  know  it,  and 
I  don't  suppose  you'd  understand  it  if 
you  did,  but  that  was  the  trouble.  It 
was  the  trouble  all  along,  ever  since  I 
married  you.  I  know  I've  been  unfaith- 
ful to  you,  but  I  never  loved  any  one  but 
you.  Consider  how  we've  been  living, 
you  and  I,  for  the  last  six  years,  —  can 
you  say  that  I  put  another  woman  in 
your  place?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  sad,  un- 
comprehending eyes;  her  hands  made 
a  hopeless,  helpless  gesture. 

"You  know  what  you  have  done,"  she 
said  presently.  "And  you  know  that  it 
was  wrong." 

"Yes,  it  was  wrong.  But  the  whole 
thing  was  wrong.  Wrong  from  the  be- 
ginning. How  are  we  going  to  make  it 
right?" 

"I  don't  know.  Waller.  We  must  do 
our  best." 

"Yes,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  you." 

"We  are  to  go  on,  then,  as  we  did 
before?" 

"Yes  —  as  far  as  possible." 

"Then,"  he  said,  "we  shaU  still  be  aU 


wrong.  Can't  you  see  it  ?  Can*t  you  see 
now  that  it's  idl  wrong?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Our  life.  Yours  and  mine.  Are  you 
going  to  begin  again  like  that?" 

"Does  it  rest  with  me?" 

"Yes.  It  rests  with  you,  I  think.  You 
say  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  *What 
is  your  notion  of  the  best  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Walter." 

"I  must  know.  You  say  you  11  take 
me  back  —  you  11  never  leave  me.  What 
are  you  taking  me  back  to  ?  Not  to  that 
old  miseiy  ?  It  was  n't  only  bad  for  me, 
dear.    It  was  bad  for  both  of  us." 

She  sighed,  and  her  sigh  shuddered  to 
a  sob  in  her  throat.  The  sound  went  to 
his  heart  and  stirred  in  it  a  passion  of 
pity. 

"God  knows,"  he  said,  "I'd  live  with 
you  on  any  terms.  And  1 11  keep  straight. 
You  need  n't  be  afraid.  Only  —  See 
here.  There 's  no  reason  why  you  should 
n't  take  me  back.  I  would  n't  ask  you  to 
if  I  'd  left  off  caring  for  you.  But  it  was  n't 
there  I  went  wrong.  I  can't  explain  about 
Maggie.  You  would  n't  understand. 
But,  if  you  'd  only  try  to,  we  might  get 
along.  There's  nothing  that  I  won't  do 
for  you  to  make  up  — " 

"You  can  do  nothing.  There  are  things 
that  cannot  be  made  up  for." 

"I  know  —  I  know.  But  still  —  we 
mightn't  be  so  unhappy  —  perhaps,  in 
time  —   And  if  we  had  children  —  " 

"Never,"  she  cried  sharply;  "never!" 

He  had  not  stirred  in  his  chair,  where 
he  sat  bowed  and  dejected.  But  she  drew 
back,  flinching. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "Then  you  do  not 
forgive  me." 

"If  you  had  come  to  me,  and  told  me 
of  your  temptation  —  of  your  sin  —  three 
years  ago,  I  would  havefoigiven  yoa  then. 
I  would  have  taken  you  back.  I  cannot 
now;  not  willingly,  not  with  the  feeling 
that  I  ought  to  have." 

She  spoke  humbly,  gently,  as  if  aware 
that  she  was  giving  him  pain.  Her  face 
was  averted.  He  said  nothing;  and  she 
turned  and  faced  him. 
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^'Of  course  you  can  compel  me,"  she 
said.  '*  You  can  compel  me  to  anything." 

"I  have  never  compelled  you,  as  you 
know." 

**Iknow.  I  know  you  have  been  good, 
in  that  way." 

'*Good  ?    Is  that  your  only  notion  of 


"Good  to  me,  Walter.  Yes.  You  were 
veiygood.  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  go 
bttdc  to  you;  but  if  I  do,  you  must  un- 
derstand plainly,  that  it  will  be  for  one 
reucm  only;  because  I  desire  to  save  you 
from  yourself;  to  save  some  other  woman, 
perhaps  — 

"^You  can  let  the  other  woman  take 
care  of  hersrif .  As  for  me,  I  appreciate 
four  generosity,  but  I  decline  to  be  saved 
on  those  terms.  I'm  fastidious  about  a 
few  things,  and  that's  one  of  them.  What 
you  are  tiying  to  tell  me  is  that  you  do 
not  care  for  me." 

She  lifted  her  face.  *' Walter,  I  have 
nc^tT  in  all  my  life  deceived  you.  I  do 
not  care  for  you.   Not  in  that  way." 

He  smiled.  "Well,  I'll  be  content  so 
kng  as  you  care  for  me  in  any  way  — 
your  way.  I  think  your  way's  a  mistake; 
hot  I  wcmt  insist  on  that.  111  do  my  best 
to  adapt  my  way  to  yours,  that's  all." 

Her  face  was  very  still.  Under  their 
deep  lids  her  eyes  brooded,  as  if  trying  to 
see  the  truth  inside  herself. 

•*No  —  No,"  she  moaned.  "I  have 
n*t  tokl  you  the  truth.  I  believe  there  is 
no  way  in  which  I  can  care  for  you  again. 
Or  —  well  —  I  can  care  perhaps  —  I'm 
caiing  now  —  but  — " 

"I  see.   You  do  not  love  me." 

She  shook  her  head.  *'No.  I  know 
what  love  is  and —  I  do  not  love  you." 

**  If  you  don't  love  me,  of  course,  there 's 
nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"Yes,  there  is.  There's  one  thing  that 
I  have  kept  from  you." 

"Wdl,"  he  said,  "you  may  as  well  let 
me  have  it.  There's  no  good  keeping 
things  from  me." 

"I  had  meant  to  spare  you." 

At  that  he  laughed.  "Oh,  don't  spare 


She  stiU  hesiUted. 

"What  is  it?" 

She  spoke  low. 

"  If  you  had  been  here  —  that  night  — 
Peggy  would  not  have  died." 

Hedrewaquicklneath.  "What  makes 
you  think  that?"  he  said  quietly. 

"She  overstrained  her  heart  with  cry- 
ing. As  you  know.  She  was  crying  for 
you.  And  you  were  not  there.  Nothing 
would  make  her  believe  that  you  were  not 
dead." 

She  saw  the  muscles  of  his  face  con- 
tract with  sudden  pain. 

He  looked  at  her  gravely.  The  look 
expressed  his  large  male  contempt  for  her 
woman's  cruelty;  also  a  certain  lumin- 
ous compassion. 

"Why  have  you  told  me  this?"  he  said. 

"I've  told  you,  because  I  think  the 
thought  of  it  may  restrain  you,  when  no- 
thing else  will." 

"I  see.  You  mean  to  say,  you  believe 
I  killed  her?" 

Anne  closed  her  eyes. 

XXXVI 

He  did  not  know  whether  he  believed 
what  she  had  said,  nor  whether  she  be- 
lieved it  herself,  neither  could  he  under- 
stand her  motive  in  saying  it. 

At  intervals  he  was  profoundly  sorry 
for  her.  Pity  for  her  loosened,  from  time 
to  time,  the  grip  of  his  own  pain.  He  told 
himself  that  she  must  have  gone  through 
intolerable  days  and  nights  of  misery  be- 
fore she  could  bring  herself  to  say  a  thing 
like  that.  Her  grief  excused  her.  But  he 
knew  that,  if  he  bad  been  in  her  place, 
she  in  his,  he  the  saint  and  she  the  sinner, 
and  that,  if  he  bad  known  her  through 
her  sin  to  be  responsible  for  the  child's 
death,  there  was  no  misery  on  earth  that 
could  have  made  him  charge  her  with  it. 

Further  than  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand her.  The  suddenness  and  cruelty 
of  the  blow  had  brutalized  his  imagina- 
tion. 

He  got  up  and  stretched  himself,  to 
shake  off  the  oppression  that  weighed  on 
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him  like  an  unwholefloiiie  8kq>.  As  he 
rose  he  felt  a  queer  feeling  in  his  head,  a 
giddiness,  a  sense  of  obstruction  in  his 
brain.  He  went  into  the  dining-room,  and 
poured  himseJf  out  a  small  quantity  of 
whiskey,  measuring  it  with  the  accuracy 
of  abstemious  habit.  The  dose  had  be- 
come neoessaiy  since  his  nerves  had  been 
unhinged  by  worry  and  the  shodc  of 
Peggy's  death.  Thb  time  he  drank  it 
undiluted. 

He  felt  better.  The  stimuknt  had 
jogged  something  in  his  brain  and  deand 
it. 

He  went  bade  into  the  study  and  be- 
gan to  think.  He  remained  thinking  for 
some  time,  consecutively,  and  with  great 
luddity.  He  asked  hiniself  what  he  was 
to  do  now,  and  he  saw  dearly  that  he 
could  do  nothing.  If  Anne  had  been  a 
passionate  woman,  hurling  her  words  in 
a  fury  of  fierce  grief,  he  would  have 
thought  no  more  of  it.  If  she  had  been 
the  tender,  tearful  sort,  dropping  words 
in  a  weak  hdpless  miseiy,  he  would  have 
thought  no  more  of  it.  He  could  imagine 
poor  little  Maggie  saying  a  thing  like 
that,  not  knowing  what  she  said.  If  it 
had  been  poor  little  Maggie,  he  could 
have  drawn  her  to  him  and  comforted 
her,  and  reasoned  with  her  till  he  had 
made  her  see  the  sensdessness  of  her 
idea.  Maggie  would  have  listened  to 
reason, — his  reason.  Anne  never  would. 

She  had  been  cold  and  slow,  and  im- 
placably deliberate.  It  was  not  blind  in- 
stinct but  illuminated  reason  that  had 
told  her  what  to  say  and  when  to  say  it. 
Nothing  he  could  ever  do  or  say  would 
make  her  take  back  her  words.  And  if 
she  took  back  her  words,  her  thought 
would  remain  indestructible.  She  would 
never  give  it  up;  she  would  never  ap- 
proach him  without  it;  she  would  never 
forget  that  it  was  there.  It  would  always 
rise  up  between  them,  unburied,  unap- 
peased. 

His  brain  swam  and  douded  again. 
He  went  again  to  the  dining-room  and 
drank  more  whiskey.  Kate  was  in  the 
dining-room  and  she  saw  him  drinking. 


He  saw  Kate  looking  at  him;  but  he  did 
not  care.  He  was  past  caring  for  what 
anybody  mi^  think  of  him« 

His  brain  was  dearer  than  ever  now. 
He  realised  Anne's  onmipotenoe  to  harm 
him.  He  saw  the  hard,  imperishable  di- 
vinity in  her.  His  wife  was  a  spiritual 
woman.  He  had  not  always  known  what 
that  meant.  But  he  knew  now;  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  judged  her. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  h^ut  rose 
in  a  savage  revolt  against  her  power. 

His  head  grew  hot  The  air  of  the 
study  was  stiffing.  Eb  opened  the  win- 
dow and  went  out  into  the  cool  dark 
garden.  He  paced  up  and  down,  heed- 
less where  he  trod,  tramjrfing  the  flow- 
erless  plants  down  into  their  blade  beds. 
At  the  end  of  the  path  a  little  drde 
of  white  stones  glimmered  in  the  dark. 
That  was  Peggy's  garden. 

An  agony  of  love  and  grief  shook  him 
as  he  thou^t  of  the  dead  diiki. 

He  thought,  with  his  hot  brain,  of 
Anne;  and  his  anger  flared  like  hate.  It 
was  through  the  child  that  she  had  al- 
ways strudc  him.  She  was  a  fool  to  re- 
fuse to  have  more  children,  to  sacrifice 
her  boundless  opportunities  to  strike. 

There  was  a  l^ht  in  the  upper  window. 
He  thought  of  Maggie,  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  back  alley  behind  the  gar- 
den, watching  the  lights  of  his  house 
burning  to  the  dawn.  The  little  thing 
had  loved  him.  She  had  given  him  all 
she  had  to  give;  and  he  had  given  her 
nothii^.  He  had  compelled  her  to  live 
childless;  and  he  had  cast  her  off.  She 
had  been  sacrificed  to  his  passion,  and 
to  his  wife's  coldness. 

Up  there  he  could  see  Anne's  large 
shadow  moving  on  the  lighted  window- 
blind.    She  was  dressing  for  dinner. 

Kate  was  standing  on  the  step,  looking 
for  him.  As  he  came  to  the  study  window 
he  saw  Nanna  behind  her,  going  out  of 
the  room.  His  servants  had  been  watch- 
ing him.  Kate  was  frightened.  Her  voice 
fluttered  in  her  throat  as  she  told  him 
dinner  was  served. 

He  sat  opposite  his  wife,  with  the  little 
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oUoog  table  between  them.  Twice,  iiome- 
tmies  three  timet  a  day,  as  long  as  they 
both  lived,  they  would  have  to  sit  like 
that,  separated,  hostile,  horribly  con- 
sdoos  (^  each  other. 

Anne  talked  about  the  Grardners,  and 
he  stared  at  her  stupidly,  with  eyes  that 
were  like  heavy  burning  balls  under  his 
aching  forehead.  He  ate  little  and  drank 
a  good  deal.  Half  an  hour  after  dinner 
he  Mowed  her  to  the  drawing-room, 
daaed,  not  knowing  dearly  where  he 
went 

Anne  was  seated  at  her  writing-table. 
The  place  was  strewn  with  papers.  She 
was  absorbed  in  the  business  of  her  com- 
mittee, working  oS  five  weeks  of  cor- 
re^ndence  in  arrears. 

He  lay  on  the  sofa  and  dosed,  and  she 
took  no  notice  of  him.  He  left  the  room 
and  she  did  not  hear  him  go  out. 

He  went  to  the  Hannays*.  They  were 
cot  He  went  on  to  the  Ransomes'  and 
found  them  there.  He  found  Canon 
Wharton  there,  too,  drinking  whiskey  and 


"Here's  Wallie,'' some  one  said.  Mrs. 
Hannay  (it  wtu  Mrs.  Hannay)  gave  a  ay 
of  delight,  and  made  a  little  rush  at  him 
which  confused  him.  Ransome  poured 
out  more  whiskey,  and  gave  it  to  him  and 
to  the  canon.  The  canon  drank  peg  for 
peg  with  them,  while  he  eyed  Majendie 
austerely.  He  used  to  drink  peg  for  peg 
with  LawBon  Hannay,  in  the  days  when 
Hannay  drank;  now  he  drank  peg  for 
p^  with  Majendie,  eying  him  austerely. 

Then  the  Hannays  came  between 
theoL  They  dosed  round  Majendie,  and 
henuned  him  in  a  comer,  and  kept  him 
there  talking  to  him.  He  had  no  dear 
idea  what  they  were  saying  or  what  he 
was  saying  to  them;  but  their  voices  were 
kind  aind  th^  soothed  him.  Dick  Ran- 
some brought  him  more  whiskey.  Here- 
fused  it  He  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  he 
had  had  enough,  rather  more,  in  fact, 
than  was  quite  good  for  him;  and  ladies 
woeintheroom.  Ransome  pressed  him, 
and  LawBoa  Hannay  said  something  to 
Ransome;  he  could  n't  tell  what.  He  was 


getting  drowsy  and  disindined  to  answer 
when  people  spoke  to  him.  He  wished 
they  would  let  him  alone. 

Lawson  Hannay  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "Come  along  with 
us,  Wallk,"  and  he  wished  Lawson  Han- 
nay would  let  him  alone.  Mrs.  Hannay 
came  and  stooped  over  him  and  whis- 
pered things  in  his  ear,  and  he  tried  to 
rouse  himself  so  far  as  to  stare  into  her 
face  and  try  to  understand  what  she  was 
saying. 

She  was  saying  "  Wallie,  get  up!  Come 
with  us,  WaJlie,  dear."  And  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  pressed  it,  and  let  it  drop. 

Then  Ransome  said,  "Why  can't  you 
let  the  poor  chap  alone  ?  Let  him  stay  if 
he  likes." 

That  was  what  he  wanted.  Ransome 
knew  what  he  wanted  —  to  be  let  alone. 

He  did  n't  see  the  Hannays  go.  The 
only  thing  he  saw  distinctly  was  the 
canon's  large  gray  face,  and  the  eyes  in 
it  fixed  unpleasantly  on  him.  He  wished 
the  canon  would  let  him  alone. 

He  was  getting  really  too  sleepy.  He 
would  have  to  rouse  himself  presently  and 
go.  With  a  tremendous  effort  he  dragged 
himself  up  and  went.  Ransome  walked 
with  him  to  the  club  and  left  him  there. 

The  dub  room  was  in  an  hotd  oppo- 
site the  pier.  He  could  get  a  bedroom 
there  for  the  night;  and  when  the  night 
was  over  he  would  be  able  to  think  what 
he  would  do.  He  could  n't  go  back  to 
Prior  Street  as  he  was.  He  was  too  sleepy 
to  know  very  much  about  it,  but  he  knew 
that.  He  knew,  too,  that  something  had 
happened  which  might  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  back  at  all. 

Ransome  had  told  the  manager  of  the 
hotel  to  take  care  of  him.  Every  now  and 
then  the  manager  came  and  looked  at 
him;  and  then  the  drowsiness  lifted  from 
his  brain  with  a  jerk,  and  he  knew  that 
something  horrible  had  happened.  That 
was  why  they  kept  on  looking  at  him. 

At  last  he  dragged  himself  to  his  room. 
He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  more  whis- 
key.  This  time  he  drank,  not  for  ludd- 
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ity,  but  for  blessed  drunkenness,  for  kind 
sleep,  and  pitiful  oblivion. 

He  slept  on  far  into  the  morning  and 
woke  wiUi  a  headache.  At  twelve  Han- 
nay  and  Lawson  called  for  him.  It  was 
a  fine  warm  daj  with  a  southerly  wind 
blowing,  and  sails  on  the  river.  Ran- 
some's  jacht  lay  off  the  pier,  with  Mrs. 
Ransome  in  it.  The  sails  were  going  up  in 
Ransome's  yacht  Hannay's  yacht  rocked 
beside  it.  Dick  took  Majendie  by  the 
arm.  Dick,  outside  in  the  morning  light, 
looked  paler  and  puflBer  than  ever,  but 
his  eyes  were  kind.  He  had  an  idea. 
Didc's  idea  was  that  Majendie  should 
run  vnth  him  and  Mrs.  Ransome  to 
Scarby  for  the  week-end.  Hannay  looked 
troubled  as  Dick  unfolded  his  idea. 

"I  would  n't  go,  old  man,"  said  he, 
"with  that  head  of  yours." 

Dick  stared.  '*Head!  Just  the  thing 
for  his  head,"  said  Dick.  "IfUdohim 
all  the  good  in  the  world." 

Hannay  took  Dick  aside.  ''No,  it 
won't.  It  won't  do  him  any  good  at 
all." 

•*I  say,  you  know,  I  don't  know  what 
you  're  driving  at,  but  you  might  let  the 
poor  chap  have  a  little  peace.  Come 
along,  Majendie." 

Majendie  sent  a  telegram  to  Prior 
Street  and  went. 

The  wind  blew  away  his  headache  and 
put  its  own  strong,  violent,  gusty  life 
into  him.  He  felt  agreeably  excited  as 
he  paced  the  slanting  deck.  He  stayed 
there  in  the  wind. 

Dovmstairs  in  the  cabin  the  Ransomes 
were  quarreling. 

"What  on  earth,"  said  she,  "possessed 
you  to  bring  him?" 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because* of  Sarah." 


"What's  she  got  to  do  with  R?" 

"Well,  you  don't  want  them  to  meet 
again,  do  you?" 

Dick  made  his  face  a  pu^  blank. 
"Why  the  devil  shouldn't  they?"  said 
he. 

"Well,  you  know  the  trouble  he 's  had 
with  his  wife  already  about  Sarah." 

"It  was  n't  about  Sarah.  It  was  an- 
other woman  altogether." 

"I  know  that.  But  she  was  the  begin- 
ning of  it." 

"Let  her  be  the  end  of  it,  then,  if 
you're  thinking  of  him.  The  sooner  that 
wife  of  his  gets  a  separation  the  better 
it'll  be  for  him." 

"And  you  want  my  sister  to  be  mixed 
up  In  that?" 

Mrs.  Ransome  began  to  cry. 

"She  can't  be  mixed  up  in  it.  He's 
past  caring  for  Sarah,  poor  old  girl." 

"She  is  n't  past  caring  for  him.  She 
is  n't  past  anything,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Ran- 
some. 

"Don'tbeafool,Topsy.  There  is  n't 
any  harm  in  poor  old  Toodles.  Majen- 
die 's  a  jolly  sight  safer  with  Toodles,  I 
can  teU  you,  than  he  is  with  that  wife  of 
his." 

"Has  she  come  home  then?" 

"She  came  yesterday  afternoon.  You 
saw  what  he  was  like  last  night.  If  I'd 
left  him  to  himself  this  morning  he'd 
have  drunk  himself  into  a  fit.  When  a 
sober — a  fantastically  sober — man  does 
that—" 

"What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  generally  means  that  he's  in  a 
pretty  bad  way.  And,"  added  Dick  pen- 
sively, "they  call  poor  Toodles  a  dan- 
gerous woman." 

All  night  the  yacht  lay  in  Scarby 
harbor. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  EGOIST: 
MAURICE  BARRES 

BY   JAMES   HUNEKER 


Once  upon  a  time  a  youth,  slim,  dark, 
and  delicate,  lived  in  a  tower.  This  tower 
WIS  composed  of  ivoiy,  —  the  youth  sat 
within  its  walls,  tapestried  by  most  subtle 
art,  and  studied  his  soul.  As  in  a  mirror, 
a  fantastic  mirror  of  opal  and  gold,  he 
searched  his  soul  and  noted  its  faint- 
est music,  its  strangest  modulations,  its 
transmutation  of  joy  into  melancholy; 
and  he  saw  its  grace  and  its  corruption. 
These  matters  he  roistered  in  his  **little 
mirrors  <rf  sincerity."  And  he  was  happy 
m  an  ivory  tower  and  far  away  from 
the  world,  with  its  rumors  of  dullness, 
feeble  crimes,  and  flat  triumphs.  After 
aome  years  the  young  man  wearied  of 
the  mirror,  with  his  spotted  soul  cruelly 
pictured  therein;  wearied  of  the  tower 
of  ivoiy  and  its  alien  solitudes;  so  he 
opened  its  carved  doors  and  went  into  the 
woods,  where  he  found  a  deep  pool  of 
water.  It  was  veiy  small,  very  clear,  and 
reflected  his  face,  reflected  on  its  quiver- 
ing surface  his  unstable  souL  But  soon 
other  images  of  the  worid  appeared  above 
the  pool:  men's  faces  and  women's,  and 
the  shapes  of  earth  and  sky.  Then  Nar- 
ctsBus,  who  was  young,  whose  soul  was 
sensitive,  forgot  the  ivory  tower  and  the 
magic  pool,  and  merged  his  own  soul 
into  the  soul  of  his  people. 

Maurice  Barr^  is  the  name  of  the 
youth,  and  he  b  now  a  member  ci  the 
AfadAnie  Franyaise,  His  evolution  from 
the  ivoiy  tower  of  egoism  to  the  broad 
meadows  of  life  is  not  an  insoluble 
enigma;  his  books  and  hb  active  career 
offer  many  revdations  of  a  fascinating, 
thoo^  often  baffling,  personality.  His 
paasiooate  curiosity  in  all  that  concerns 
the  moral  nature  ci  his  fellow  man  lends 
to  his  work  its  own  touch  of  universal- 


ity; otherwise,  it  would  not  be  untrue  to 
say  that  the  one  Barres  passion  is  love  of 
his  native  land.  '* France"  is  engraved 
on  his  heart;  France  and  not  the  name 
of  a  woman.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
a  grave  shortcoming  by  the  sex. 


Paul  Bourget  has  said  of  him : "  Among 
the  young  people  who  have  entered  litera- 
ture since  1880  Maurice  Barr^  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  celebrated.  .  .  .  One  must 
see  other  than  a  decadent  or  a  dOettante 
in  this  analyst  .  .  .  the  most  original  who 
has  appeared  since  Baudelaire."  Perhaps, 
as  Stendhal  once  hinted,  praise  from 
colleague  to  colleague  is  but  a  certificate 
of  resemblance.  Yet  Bourget  said  much 
more  about  the  young  writer,  then  in  his 
twenties,  who  in  1887  startled  Paris  with 
a  curious,  morbid,  ironical,  witty  book, 
a  production  neither  fiction  nor  fact. 
This  book  was  called.  Sous  V(Eil  des 
Barbares}  Thevolume  made  a  sensation. 
Not  that  Barr^  was  then  unknown;  he 
had  made  several  efforts  to  lay  hold  of 
notoriety,  though  not  successfully.  He 
was  bom  the  22nd  of  September,  1862, 
at  Charmes-sur-Moselle  (Vosges),  and  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  the  Nancy 
(old  capital  of  Lorraine)  Lyceum.  Of  good 
family,  —  among  his  ancestors  he  could 
boast  some  military  men,  —  he  early  ab- 
sorbed a  love  for  hb  native  province,  a 
love  that  later  was  to  become  a  species 
of  soil  worship.  His  health  not  very 
strong  at  any  time,  and  nervous  of  tem- 
perament, he  nevertheless  moved  on 
Paris,  for  the  inevitable  siege  of  which 
all  romantic  readers  of  Balzac  dream 

^  In  the  Sight  of  the  Barhariatu. 
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during  their  schod  days.  **AnouideuxI'* 
muttmd  RagHgnac,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  city  spread  below  him.  '*A  nous 
deitxT*  haveezdaimed  countless  young- 
sters ever  since.  Maurice,  however,  was 
not  that  sort  of  Romantic.  He  meant  to 
conquer  Paris,  but  in  a  unique  way;  he 
detested  mdodrama.  He  moved  to  the 
capital  in  1882.  His  first  literary  efforts 
had  ai^peared  in  the  Jounud  de  la 
Meurthe  et  dee  Voegee  ;  he  could  see  as 
a  boy  the  Vosges  Mountains;  and  Al- 
sace, not  far  away,  was  in  the  dutches  of 
the  hated  enemy.  In  Paris  he  wrote  iot 
several  minor  reviews,  met  distinguished 
men  like  Leconte  de  Usle,  Rodenbach, 
Valade,  RoUinat ;  and  hb  Parisian  d^but 
was  in  La  Jeune  France,  with  a  short 
story  entitled  "Le  Chemin  de  llnstitut  '* 
(April,  1882).  Ernest  Graub^,  who  has 
given  us  these  details,  says  that,  despite 
Leconte  de  Lisle's  hearty  support,  ^^e. 
Adam  refused  an  essay  of  Harris  as  un- 
worthy of  the  NouveUe  Revue.  In  1884 
appeared  a  mad  little  review,  X«»  Taches 
d'Encre,  irregular  in  publication.  De- 
spite its  literary  quality  the  young  editor 
displayed  some  Imowledge  of  the  tactics 
of  "new"  journalism.  When  Morin  was 
assassinated  by  Mme.  Clovis  Hugues, 
sandwich  men  paraded  the  boulevards 
canying  on  their  boards  this  inscrip- 
tion: "Morin  reads  no  longer  Les  Taehes 
d'Encret'*  Perseverance  such  as  this 
should  have  been  rewarded;  but  little 
"Ink-spots "quickly  disappeared.  Harris 
founded  a  new  review  in  1886,  Lea  Chro- 
niques,  in  company  with  some  brilliant 
men.  Jules  Clarftie  about  this  time  re- 
marked, "Make  a  note  of  the  name  of 
Maurice  Barr^.  I  prophesy  that  it  will 
become  famous."  Barris  had  discovered 
that  Rastignac's  pugnacious  methods 
were  obsolete  in  the  battle  with  Paris, 
though  there  was  no  folly  he  would  be 
incapable  of  committing  if  only  he  could 
attract  attention  —  even  to  walking  the 
boulevards  in  the  guise  of  primeval 
man.  Far  removed  as  his  exquisite  art 
now  is  from  this  blustering  desire  for 
publicity,  this  threat,  uttered  in  jest  or 


not,  b  significant,  Maurice  Barris  has 
since  stripped  his  soul  bare  for  the  worid's 
ire  or  edification, 

Wonder<!hikiren  do  not  always  pursue 
their  natural  vocation.  Pascal  was  mi- 
raculously endowed  as  a  mathematician; 
he  ended  a  master  of  Frrach  prose,  an 
hallucinated,  wretched  man.  Franz  Liszt 
was  a  prodigy,  but  aspired  to  the  f^orj 
of  Beethoven.  Raphad  was  a  p<iirifrt«g 
prodigy,  and  luckify  died  so  young  that 
he  had  not  time  to  change  his  pro- 
fession. Swinbmne  wrote  f anhleas  verse 
as  a  youth.  Eb  is  a  critic  to-day.  Mau- 
rice Barr^  was  bom  a  metaphysician; 
he  has  the  metaphysical  hcaity  as  some 
men  have  a  fidiDe  hand.  He  mig^  aay 
with  Prosper  Merim^,  "Mttepkyacs 
pleases  me  because  it  is  never-endiB^" 
But  not  as  Kant,  Condillac,  or  William 
James  —  to  name  men  of  widely  dis- 
parate systems  —  did  the  precodous 
thinker  plan  objectively.  The  proper 
study  of  Maurice  Barr^  was  Maurice 
Barr^,  and  he  vivisected  his  ego  as  calmly 
as  a  surgeon  trepanning  a  living  skuU. 
He  boldly  prodaimed  the  euHe  du  mot, 
proclaimed  his  disdain  for  the  barbarians 
who  infringed  upon  hb  /.  To  study  and 
note  the  fleeting  shapes  of  his  soul  —  in 
his  case  a  protean  psyche  —  was  the  one 
thing  worth  doing  in  a  life  of  mediocrity. 
And  this  new  variation  of  the  eternal 
hatred  for  the  hourgeoie  contained  no 
menaces  levded  at  any  dass,  no  groans 
of  disgust  h  la  Huysmans.  Imperturb- 
able, with  an  icy  indifference,  Barr^ 
pursued  his  fastidious  way.  What  we 
hate  we  %ht,  what  we  despise  we  avoid. 
Barr^  merely  despised  the  other  egoe 
around  him,  and  entering  his  ivoiy  tower 
he  bolted  the  door;  but  on  reaching  the 
roof  did  not  fail  to  sound  his  horn  an- 
nouncing to  an  eager  worid  that  the 
mirade  had  come  to  pass  —  Maurice 
Barr^  had  discovered  Maurice  Bari^ 

Egoism  as  a  religion  is  no  new  thing. 
It  b^gan  with  the  first  sentient  male  Yak- 
man.  It  has  since  preserved  the  species, 
discovered  the  "iofmority"  of  women, 
made  dvilization,  and  founded  the  ^xsnc 
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•Its,  Adj  attempt  to  displace  the  ego 
in  the  social  system  has  oi^  resulted  in 
inTeitaig  the  social  pyramid.  Love  our 
ne^abor  as  ourself  is  trouble-breeding; 
but  we  must  first  love  ourself  as  a  pre- 
caution that  our  neighbor  will  not  suffer 
both  in  bo<fy  and  mind.  The  interro- 
gation posed  on  the  horizon  of  our  con- 
sdousnessy  regarding  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind,  is  best  answered  fay  a  defini- 
tion of  socialism  as  that  religion  which 
proves  all  men  to  be  equally  stupid.  Do 
not  let  us  confound  the  ideas  of  progress 
and  perfectibility.  Since  man  first  real- 
ized himsdf  as  man,  first  said,  "I  am  I," 
there  has  been  no  progress.  No  art  has 
progressed.  Science  is  a  perpetual  redis- 
cofeiy.  And  what  modem  thinker  has 
tau^  ai^thingnew? 

life  ia  a  cixck.  We  are  imprisoned, 
esdi  of  us,  in  the  cage  of  our  personality. 
Eadi  human  creates  his  own  picture  of 
the  worid,  re-creates  it  each  day.  These 
aie  the  oommon|daoes  of  metaphysics. 
Schopenhaoer,  greater  arUst  than  original 
thinker,  has  shown  some  of  them  to  us 
in  tempting  garb. 

Compare  the  definitions  of  Man  made 
fay  Paacal  and  Cabanis.  Man,  said  Pas- 
cal, is  but  a  reed,  the  feeblest  of  created 
things;  yet  a  reed  which  thinks.  Man, 
declared  the  materialistic  Cabanis,  is  a 
digestive  tube  —  a  statement  that  pro- 
voked the  melodious  indignation  of  La- 
cordaiie.  What  am  I?  asks  Barr^;  je 
ndi  un  ineUmt  d^vne  chose  immortelle. 
And  this  instant  of  an  immortal  thing 
has  buried  vrithin  it  something  eternal 
of  which  the  individual  has  only  the 
usafruct.  (Goneourt  wrote,  ''What  is 
life  ?  The  usufruct  of  an  aggregation  of 
molecu]e8.*0  Before  him  S^nancour  in 
Obermann  —  the  reveries  of  a  sick,  her- 
metic soul  —  studied  his  malady,  but 
offered  no  prophylactic.  Amid  was  so 
lymphatic  of  will  that  he  doubted  his 
own  doubts,  doubted  all  but  his  dreams. 
He,  too,  had  fed  at  Hegel's  ideologic  ban- 
quet, where  the  verbal  viands  snared  the 
soak  of  the  guests.  But  Barr^  was  too 
sprig^itly  a  spirit  to  become  a  mystagogue. 


Diverse  and  contradictory  as  are  his 
several  sotils,  he  never  utterly  succumbed 
to  the  spirit  of  analysis.  Whether  he  was 
poison-proof  or  not  to  the  venom  that 
slew  the  peace  of  the  unhappy  Amid 
(that  bonze  of  mysticism),  the  young 
Lorrainer  never  ladced  elasticity  or  spon- 
taneity, never  ceased  to  react  after  his 
protracted  plunges  into  the  dark  pods 
of  his  subliminal  self.  And  his  volitional 
powers  were  never  paralyzed.  Possess- 
ing a  sensibility  as  delicate  and  vibrat- 
ing as  Ben^unin  Constant,  or  Chopin, 
he  has  had  the  courage  to  study  its 
fevers,  its  disorders,  its  subtleties.  He 
knew  that  thero  were  mai^  young  men 
like  him,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  wmid,  hig^ity  organized,  with 
less  bone  and  sinew  than  nerves,  —  ex- 
posed nerves;  egoistic  souls,  weak  of  wiU. 
We  are  sick,  this  generation  of  young 
men,  exclaimed  Barr^;  sick  from  the 
lying  assurances  of  sdence,  sick  from  the 
false  promises  of  politicians.  Thero  must 
be  a  remedy.  One  among  us  must  im- 
molate himself,  study  the  malaity,  seek 
its  euro.  I,  Maurice  Bair^,  shall  be  the 
mirror  reflecting  the  fleeting  changes  of 
my  environment,  social  and  psychicaL  I 
ropudiate  the  transcendental  indifference 
of  Benan;  I  will  weigh  my  sensations 
as  in  a  scale ;  I  shall  not  fear  to  pro- 
daim  the  result.  Amid,  a  Protestant 
Hamlet  (as  Bourget  so  findy  says)  be- 
lieves that  eveiy  landscape  is  a  state  of 
souL  My  soul  is  full  of  landscapes. 
Therein  all  may  enter  and  find  their  true 
sdves. 

All  this,  and  much  moro,  Barr^  sang 
in  his  fluid,  swift,  and  supple  prose,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  the  dogmatic.  He  did 
not  write  either  to  prove  or  to  convince, 
only  to  describe  his  interior  life.  He  did 
not  believe,  neither  did  he  despair. 
There  is  a  spiritual  malice  in  his  egoism 
that  removes  it  far  from  the  windy  cosmos 
of  Walt  Whitman  or  the  vitriolic  vanity 
of  d'Annunzio.  In  his  fugue-like  flights 
down  the  corridor  of  his  metaphysics, 
he  never  neglects  to  drop  some  poetic 
rose,  some  precious  pearl  of  sentiment. 
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His  little  book,  true  spiritual  memoirs, 
aroused  both  wrath  and  laughter.  The 
wits  set  to  work.  He  was  called  a  dandj 
of  psychology,  nicknamed  Mile.  Renan, 
pronounced  a  psychical  harlequin,  a  mas- 
querader  of  the  emotions;  he  was  told 
that,  like  Chateaubriand,  he  wore  his 
heart  in  a  sling.  Anatole  France,  while 
recognizing  the  eloquent  art  of  this  young 
man,  spoke  of  the  *' perverse  idealist" 
which  is  Maurice  Barr^.  His  philosophy 
was  pronounced  a  perverted  pyrrhonism, 
the  quintessence  of  self-worship.  A  Vita 
Nvnva  of  egoism  had  been  bom. 

'  But  the  dandy  did  not  falter.  He  has 
said  that  one  never  conquers  the  intel- 
lectual suffrages  of  those  who  precede 
us  in  life;  he  made  his  appeal  to  young 
France.  And  what  was  the  balm  in 
Gilead  offered  by  this  new  doctor  of 
metaphysics?  None  but  a  Frenchman  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  could  have 
conceived  the  Barr^ian  plan  of  soul- 
saving.  In  Baudelaire,  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy,  and  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  the 
union  of  Roman  Catholic  mysticity  and 
blasphemy  has  proved  to  many  a  stum- 
bling stone.  These  poets  were  believers, 
yet  Manicheans;  they  worshiped  at  two 
shrines;  evil  was  their  greater  good. 
Barr^  pludced  several  leaves  from  their 
bieviaries.  He  proposed  to  school  his 
soul  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola.  With 
the  mechanism  of  thb  Catholic  moralist 
he  would  train  his  ego^  cure  it  of  its  spir- 
itual dryness,  —  that  malady  so  feiued 
by  St  Theresa,  —  and  arouse  it  from 
its  apathy.  He  would  deliver  us  from 
a  Rcnian-ridden  school. 

This  scholastic  fervor  urged  Barr^ 
to  reinstate  man  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  a  position  from  which  he  had 
been  routed  by  science.  It  was  a  pious, 
mediaeval  idea.  He  did  not  however  as- 
sert the  bankruptcy  of  science,  but  the 
bankruptcy  of  pessimism.  His  book 
is  metaphysical  autobiography,  a  Gallic 
transposition  of  Goethe's  Wahrheit  und 
Dichtung.  We  may  now  see  that  his 
concentrated  egoism  had  definite  aims 


and  was  not  the  shallow  conceit   of  a 
callow  Romantic. 

Barr^  imbibed  from  the  Parnassian 
poetic   group    his    artistic  remoteness. 
His  ivory  tower  is  a  phrase  made  by 
Sainte-Beuve  about  deVigny.    But   his 
mercurial  soul   could    not  be    impris- 
oned long  by  frigid  theories  of   impec- 
cable art,  —  of  art  for  art's  sake.   Mt/ 
80tdl  that  alone  is  worth  studjdng,  cried 
Maurice.  John  Henry  Newman  said  the 
same  in  a  different  and  more  modest 
dialectic.  The  voice  of  the  French  youth 
is  shriller,  it  is  sometimes  in  falsetto; 
yet  there  is  no  denying  its  fundamental 
sincerity  of  pitch.    And  he  has  the  tridc 
of  light  verbal  fence  beloved  of  his  race. 
He   is   the  comedian  among  moralists. 
His  is  neither  the  frosen  eclecticism  of 
Victor  Cousin,  nor  the  rigid  determin- 
ism of  Taine.     Yet  he  is  a  partial  de- 
scendant of  the  Renan  he  flouts,  and  of 
Tauie, — above  all,  of  Stendhal  and  Vol- 
taire. In  his  early  days  if  one  had  christ- 
ened him  Mile.  Stendhal,  there  would 
have  been  less  to  retract.  PZitf  a  delicious 
sfyle,  he  is  a  masked,  slightly  feminine 
variation  of  the  great  mystifier  who  wrote 
La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  leaving  out  the 
Chartreuse.  At  times  the  preoccupation 
of  Barr^  with  the  moral  law  approaches 
the  borderland  of  the  abnormaL    Like 
Jules  Laforgue  his  intelligence  and  his 
sensibility  are  closely  wedded.    He  is  a 
sentimental  ironist  with  a  taste  for  self- 
modceiy,  a  Heine-like  humor.  He  had 
a  sense  of  humor,  even  when  he  wore 
the  panache  of  General  Boulanger,  and 
when  he  opposed  the  Dreyfus  proceed- 
ings.   It  will  rescue  from  the  criticiJ 
button-moulder,  who  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  all  thinkers,  many  of  his  pages. 

A  dilettante,  an  amateur — yes!  But 
so  was  Goethe  in  his  Olympus,  so  St^id- 
hal  in  his  Cosmopolis.  He  elected  at  first 
to  view  the  spectacle  of  life,  to  study  it 
from  afar,  and  by  the  tempo  of  his  own 
sensibility.  Not  the  tonic  egoism  of 
Thoreau  this;  it  has  served  its  turn  never- 
theless in  France.  Afferent,  centripetal, 
and  other  forbidding  terms,  have  been 
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bestowed  upon  his  system;  while  for  the 
majority  this  phnse  egoism  has  a  mean- 
ing  that  implies  our  most  selfish  instincts. 
If  however,  said  Bourget,  jou  consider 
the  word  as  a  formula,  then  the  an^  of 
fiew  is  altered;  if  Barrte  had  said  in  one 
jet,  ''Nothing  is  more  precious  for  a  man 
thin  to  guard  intact  his  convictions,  his 
ptssi<»is,  his  ideal,  his  individuality," 
those  who  misjudged  this  courageous 
apostle  of  egoism,  this  fervent  prober  of 
the  hnman  soul,  mi^  have  modified 
their  opinions  —  and  would  probably 
have  passed  him  by.  It  was  the  enig- 
matic message,  the  strained  symbolism, 
of  which  Banha  delivered  himself,  that 
passled  both  critics  and  public.  Robert 
^^''**'*™*""  once  propounded  a  question 
ooooeming  the  Chopin  Scherzo:  "How 
ia  graTity  to  clothe  itself  if  jest  goes 
about  in  dark  vals?"  NowBairte,who 
is  far  from  being  a  spiritual  Uo^uer,  sug- 
gests this  puazle  of  Schumann.  His  em* 
plojmeot,  without  a  fiMonce  of  mockeiy, 
of  the  devoticmal  machinery  so  mar- 
vekosty  devised  fay  that  captain  of  souls, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  was  rather  disquieting, 
notwithstanding  its  very  practical  appli- 
cstioQ  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  spirit. 
Ernest  Hello,  transported  by  such  a 
spectacle,  may  not  have  been  far  astray 
when  he  wrote  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  ''having  desire  without  li{^  curi- 
osity without  wisdom,  seeking  God  by 
strange  ways,  ways  traced  fay  the  hands 
of  men;  offering  rash  incense  upon  the 
fa^  places  to  an  unknown  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  darkness."  Ernest  Renan 
was  evidentty  aimed  at,  but  the  bolt 
easily  wings  that  metaphysical  bird  of 
gay  plumage,  Maurice  Barr^. 


He  has  published  over  twelve  volumes 
and  numerous  brochures,  political  and 
'^psycho-therapic,"  many  addresses,  and 
one  oomecty,  Une  JawmSe  Pademenr 
Uxire.  He  calls  his  books  metaphysical 
fiction,  the  adventures  of  a  contempla- 
tive young  man's  mind.    Paul  Bourget 


is  the  psychologist  pure  and  complex; 
Barrte  has — rather,  had — such  a  con- 
tempt for  action  on  the  "earthly  plane," 
that  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  his 
"idealogies"  he  prefixed  a  rieumS^  a  con- 
cordance of  the  events  that  were  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  leaving  us  free  to  sa^ 
Yor  the  prose,  enjoy  the  fine-spun  formal 
texture,  and  mairel  at  the  omtrapuntal 
involutions  of  the  hero's  intellect.  Nat- 
urally a  reader,  hungiy  for  facts,  must 
perish  of  famine  in  this  rarefied  sesthetic 
desert,  the  background  of  which  is  occa- 
sionalty  diversified  fay  a  sensuality  that 
may  be  dainty,  yet  is  disturbing  because 
of  its  disinterested  portrayment.  The 
Eternal  Feminine  is  not  unsung  in  the 
Barrte  novels.  Woman  for  his  imagina- 
tion is  a  creature  exquisitely  fashioned, 
hardty  an  odalisque,  nor  yet  the  symbol 
of  depravity  we  encounter  in  Hiqrsmans. 
She  is  a  "phantom  of  delight;"  but  that 
she  has  a  soul  we  beg  to  doubt  Banis 
almost  endowed  her  with  one  in  the  case 
of  his  B^r&iice;  and  B^r&iice  died  veiy 
young.  Ayoung  man,  with  various  names, 
traverses  these  pages.  Like  the  Durtal, 
or  Des  Esseiutes,  or  Folantin,  of  Huys- 
mans,  who  is  always  Huysmans,  the 
hero  of  Barr^  is  always  Burte.  In  the 
first  of  the  trilogy  —  of  which  A  Free 
Man  and  The  Garden  of  BMnice  are 
the  other  two  —  we  find  Philippe  escap- 
ing by  seclusion  and  reverie  the  barbar- 
ians, his  adversaries.  The  Adfvereary  — 
portentous  title  for  the  stranger  who 
graces  our  sensitive  epidennis  —  is  the 
being  who  impedes  or  misleads  a  spirit  in 
search  of  itself.  If  he  deflects  us  from 
our  destiny  he  is  tfaue  enemy.  It  may  be 
well  to  recall  at  this  juncture  Stendhal, 
who  avowed  that  our  first  enemies  are 
our  parents,  an  idea  many  an  insurgent 
boy  has  asserted  when  his  father  was  not 
present.         • 

Seek  peace  and  happiness  with  the 
conviction  that  they  are  never  to  be 
found;  felicity  must  fae  in  the  experiment, 
not  in  the  result.  Be  ardent  and  skeptic 
cal!  Here  Philippe  touches  hands  with 
the  lulling  Qrrenaicism  of  Walter  Pater. 
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And  BaiT^  might  have  sat  for  one  of 
Pater's  imaginary  portnuts.  But  it  is  too 
pretty  to  last,  such  a  dream  as  thb,  in 
a  world  wherein  sorrow  and  work  rule. 
He  is  not  an  ascetic,  Philippe.  He  eats 
rare  beefsteaks,  smokes  black  Havanas, 
clothes  himself  in  easy-fitting  garments, 
and  analyzes  with  cordial  sincerity  his 
multi-ccdored  soul.  (And  oh!  the  colors 
of  it;  oh!  its  fluctuating  forms.)  The 
young  person  invades  his  privacy  —  a 
solitaiy  in  Paris  is  an  incredible  con- 
cept. Togetherthey  make  joum^s"  con- 
ducted by  the  sun."  She  is  dreamlike 
until  we  read,  "dependant  elle  le  suivait 
de  loin,  delicate  et  de  hanches  merveil- 
leuses"  —  which  delicious  and  dislo- 
cated phrase  is  admired  by  lovers  of  Cron- 
court  syntax,  but  must  be  shoddng  to 
the  old-fashioned  who  prefer  the  classic 
line  and  balance  of  Bossuet 

Is  that  all  ?  one  asks  in  Stendhalian 
dialect.  Nothing  happens.  Eveiything 
happens.  Philippe  makes  the  stations 
of  Uie  cross  of  earthly  disillusionment. 
He  wei^  love,  he  weighs  literature, — 
''all  these  books  are  but  pigeon-holes  in 
which  I  classify  my  ideas  conc^ning  my- 
self, their  titles  serve  only  as  the  labels 
of  the  different  portions  of  my  appe- 
tite." Irony  is  his  ivory  tower,  his  r^uge 
from  the  banalities  <^  his  contempora- 
ries. Henceforth  he  will  enjoy  his  ego. 
It  sounds  at  moments  like  a  Bunthome 
transposed  to  a  more  intense  tonality. 

But  even  beefsteaks,  cigars,  wine,  and 
philosophy  pall.  He  craves  a  mind  that 
will  echo  his,  craves  a  mental  duo,  in 
which  the  dash  of  character  and  opposi- 
tion of  temperaments  will  evoke  pleas- 
ing cerebral  music.  In  this  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  solitude  we  may  detect  the 
first  rift  in  the  lute  of  his  egoism*  He 
finds  an  old  friend,  Simon  by  name, 
and  after  some  preliminaiy  sentimental 
philandering  at  the  seashore,  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  young  ladies,  the  pair  agree 
to  lead  a  monastic  life.  To  Lorraine  they 
retire  and  draft  a  code  of  diurnal  obli- 
gations. "We  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  exaltation,"  and  "The  pleasure 


of  exaltation  is  greatly  enhanced  by  tbe 
analysis  of  it."  Their  souls  axe  fortified 
and  engineered  by  the  stem  practioes 
of  Loyola.  The  woman  idea  occaskm- 
ally  penetrates  to  their  cells.  It  distracts 
them  —  "woman,  who  has  always  pos- 
sessed the  annoying  art  of  making  imbe- 
ciles loquacious."  Notwithstanding  these 
wraiths  of  feminine  fancy,  Philippe  finds 
himself  almost  cheerfuL  His  despond- 
ent moods  have  vanished.  He  quantds, 
of  course,  with  Simon,  who  is  dry,  an 
esprit  fort. 

The  intercessors  now  appear,  the  intel- 
lectual saints  who  act  as  intermediaries 
between  impressionable,  bruised  natures 
and  the  Infinite.  They  are  the  near  nei^ 
bors  of  Grod,  for  th^  are  the  men  who 
have  experienced  an  unusual  number 
of  sensations.  Philippe  admits  that  his 
temperament  oscillates  between  langwn- 
and  ecsta^.  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Sainte-Beuve  are  the  two  "Saints**  of 
Sensibility  who  aid  the  youths  in  tbeir 
self-analysb;  rather  a  startling  devolu- 
tion from  the  "Imitation  of  Christ" and 
Ignatius  Loyola !  Tiring,  finally,  of  this 
sterile  analysis,  and  discovering  that  the 
neurasthenic  Simon  is  not  a  companion- 
soul,  Philippe,  very  illogically  and  very 
naturaUy,  resolves  that  he  must  bathe 
himself  in  new  sensations,  and  proceeds 
to  Venice.  We  accompany  him  willing, 
for  this  poet  who  handles  prose  as  Choptii 
the  pianoforte,  tells  us  of  his  soul  in 
Venice,  and  we  are  soothed  when  he 
speaks  of  the  art  of  John  BeDini,  ol 
Titian,  Veronese,  above  all  of  Tlepolo, 
"who  was  too  much  a  skeptic  to  be 
bitter  ....  His  conceptions  have  that 
lassitude  which  follows  pleasure,  a  lassi- 
tude preferred  by  epicureans  to  pleasure 
itself."  Graceful,  melancholy  Tiepob! 
This  Venetian  episode  is  rare  reading. 

The  last  of  the  trilogy  is  The  Garden 
of  BSrhnce.  It  is  the  best  of  the  three  in 
human  interest,  and  its  melancholy-sweet 
landscapes  exhale  a  charm  that  is  neariy 
new  in  French  literature;  something  an- 
alagous  may  be  found  in  Slavic  music, 
or  in  the  Intimiste  school  of  painting. 
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Senenl  of  these  landscapes  are  redolent 
d  Watteau:  tender,  doleful,  sensuous, 
thor  twilights  filled  with  vague  figures, 
knguidfy  jojing  in  the  mood  of  the 
SMMDenL  Tl^  impressionism  which  per- 
meates this  hook  b  a  veritahle  lustra- 
tiofo  for  those  weaiy  of  oomm<»iplaoe 
modem  fiction.    Not  since  has  Barr^ 
excdied  this  id^l  of  the  little  B^r^iice 
sod  her  slowty  awakening  consciousness 
to  beauty,  aroiised  by  an  old,  half-forgot- 
ten museum  in  meridional  France.    At 
Axles,  encompassed  by  the  memory  of  a 
dead  man,  she  loves  her  donkey,  her  sym- 
bolic ducks,  and  Philippe,  who  divines 
ber  adolescent  sorrow,  her  yearning  spirit, 
ber  unfulfilled  dreams.  Her  garden  upon 
the  immemorial  and  paludian  plains  of 
Aries  is  threaded  by  silver  waters,  illu- 
minated by  copper  sunsets,  their  tones 
reverberating  from   her  robes.    Some- 
tlmig  of  Maeterlinck's  stammering,  girl- 
ish, questioning  M^lisande  is  in  B^^iice. 
Maeteriinrlrian,  too,  is  the  statement  that 
'"For  an  accomplished  spirit  there  is  hut 
one  dialogue  —  that  between  our  two 
1909,  the  momentaiy  ego  we  are,  and 
the  ideal  ego  toward  which  we  strive." 
BMnice  would  many  Philippe.  Wehold 
our  fareath,  hoping  that  his  ^rant  ego 
may  rdax,  and  that,  off  guard,  he  may 
match  with  fearful  joy  the  chance  to  gain 
tlus  diikilike  creature.   Alas!  there  is  a 
certain  M.  Martin,  who  is  Philippe's 
political  adversary  —  Philippe  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  l^ishiture;  he  b  become 
pvictical;  in  the  heat  of  his  philosophic 
egoum  he  finds  that  if  a  generous  n^a- 
tioo  is  good  waiting  ground,  wealth  and 
the  participation  in  political  affairs  is  a 
htHcr  one.   M.  Martin  covets  the  hand 
of  B^r^nioe.   He  repels  her  because  he 
is  an  engineer^  a  man  of  positive,  practi- 
cal spirit,  who  would  drain  the  marshes 
in  B^r^nice's  garden  of  their  beautiful 
miasmas,  and  bufld  healthy  houses  for 
poorpec^!  To  Philippe  he  is  the ''ad- 
Tfisaiy'*  who  des]nses  the  contempla- 
tive life.  **He  had  a  habit  of  saying, 'Do 
70a  take  me  for  a  dreamer  ?'  as  one  should 
say,  *Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot?'" 


Philippe,  nevertheless,  more  solicitous 
of  his  ego  than  of  his  affections,  advises 
B^r^ce  to  many  M.  Martin.  This  she 
does,  and  dies  like  a  flower  in  a  cellar. 
She  is  a  lovely  memoiy  for  our  young 
idealist,  who  in  voluptuous  accents  rhap- 
sodises about  her  as  did  Sterne  over  his 
dead  donkey.  Sensibility,  all  this,  to  the 
veiy  tdtima  Thvle  of  egoism.  Then, 
Philippe  obtains  the  concession  of  a 
suburban  hippodrome.  Poor  B^r^ouce ! 
Pauvre  Petite  —  Seoouesei  The  name  of 
this  book  was  to  have  been  QuaUe  arti- 
fex  pereoi  And  there  is  a  fitting  Neronic 
tang  to  its  cruel  and  sentimental  episodes 
that  would  have  justified  the  title.  But 
for  Barr^,  it  has  a  Goethian  quality;  "all 
is  true,  nothing  exact." 

In  1892  was  published  The  Enemy  of 
Law,  a  book  of  violent  anarchical  impulse 
and  lyric  disorder.  It  is  still  Philippe, 
though  under  another  name,  Andr^  who 
approves  of  a  bomb  launched  by  the  hand 
of  an  anarchist,  and  because  of  the  printed 
expression  of  his  sympathy  he  is  sent  to 
prison  for  afew months.  "A  Free  Man," 
he  endures  his  punishment  philosophi- 
cally, winning  the  friendship  of  a  young 
Frenchwoman,  an  easoft^,  and  also  ci 
a  little  Russian  princess,  a  silhouette  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff ,  and  is  an  unmistak- 
able blood  relative  of  Stendhal's  "Lam- 
ieL"  After  his  liberation  Andr^  makes 
sentimental  pilgrimages  with  one  or  the 
other,  finally  with  both  of  his  friends,  to 
Gennany  and  elsewhere.  A  shaggy  dog, 
Vdu,  figures  laigely  in  these  pages,  and 
we  are  treated  to  some  disqi^sitions  on 
canine  psychology,  which,  with  the  death 
of  the  dog,  inevitaUy  recall  episodes  in 
that  curious  book  by  Fran9ois  Poictevin, 
entitled  Seuls.  Nor  are  the  sketches  of 
Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Kari  Marx,  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle,  and  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
the  Wagnerian  idealist,  particularly  novel. 
They  but  reveal  the  nascent  social  sympa- 
thies of  Barr^,  who  was  at  the  law-despis- 
ing period  of  his  development.  Bla  little 
princess  has  a  touch  of  B^r&iice,  coupled 
with  a  Calmuck  disregard  of  the  con- 
venances: she  loves  the  "warm  smell  of 
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stables"  and  does  not  fear  wofklfy  criti- 
cism of  her  conduct;  the  trio  vanish  in 
a  too  gallic*  a  too  rose-ooloied  penpect- 
ive.  A  volume  of  protest.  The  Enenuf 
of  Law  served  its  torn,  thon^^  here  the 
phrase  —  dear,  alert,  suave  —  of  his 
earlier  books  is  transfonned  to  a  style 
charged  with  flame  and  add  The  moral 
appears  to  be  dangerous,  as  well  as  di- 
verting, —  develop  your  instincts  to  the 
uttennost,  give  satisfaction  to  jour  sen- 
sibility; then  must  you  attain  the  perfec- 
tion of  your  egOf  «id  therefore  will  not 
attenuate  the  purity  of  your  race.  The 
Russian  princess,  we  are  assured,  carried 
with  her  the  ideas  of  antique  morality. 
In  the  second  trilogy, — Du  Sang,  de  la 
VclupU  et  de  la  Mori;  Amari  et  Dobri 
Sacrum;  and  Lee  AfiMee  Fran^aieee,  — 
we  begin  an  itinerary  which  embraces 
parts  dt  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France, 
particularly  Lorraine.  Barr^  must  be 
ranked  among  those  travelers  of  acute 
vision  and  SBsUietic  culture  who  in  their 
wanderings  disengage  the  soul  of  a  dty, 
of  a  country.  France,  from  Count  de 
Caylus  and  the  Abb^  Barth^emy  (Foy- 
age  du  Jeune  Anachareie)  to  Stendhal, 
Taine,  and  Bourget,  has  given  birth  to 
mai^  distinguished  examples.  In  the 
first  of  the  new  group.  Blood,  Pleaeure 
and  Death,  —  a  sensational  title  for  a 
work  so  rich  and  consoling  in  substance, 
—  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  tales. 
The  same  young  man  describes  his 
aesthetic  and  moral  impressions  before 
the  masterpieces  of  Angdo  and  Vinci, 
or  the  tombs,  cathedrals,  and  palaces 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  Cordova  is  visited, 
the  gardens  of  Lombardy,  Ravenna, 
Parma, — Stendhal's  dty,—  Sienna,  Pisa; 
there  are  love  episodes  in  diaphanous 
keys.  Bante,  ever  magnanimous  in  his 
critical  judgments,  pays  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  dead  friends,  Jules  Tellier 
and  li^me  Bashldrtseff*  He  understood 
her  soul,  though  afterwards  cooled  when 
he  discovered  the  reality  of  the  Bashldrt- 
seff  legend.  (He  speaks  of  the  house 
in  which  she  died  as  6  Rue  de  Prony; 
Marie  died  at  80  Rue  Ampke).  In  the 


succeeding  volume,  consecrated  to  love 
and  sorrow,  the  soul  of  Venice,  the  soul 
of  a  dead  dty,  is  woven  with  souvenirs 
of  Goethe,  Byron,  Chateaubriand,  Mus- 
set,  George  Sand,  Taine,  Leopdd  Robert 
the  painter-suidde,  Th&>phile  Gantier, 
and  Richard  Wagner.  The  magic  of  these 
prose-dreams  is  not  that  of  an  artist 
merety  revding  in  description;  Pierre 
Loti,  for  instance,  writes  with  no  philo- 
sophy but  that  of  the  disenchanted;  he  is 
a  more  luscious  S^nancour;  D'Annimzio 
has  made  of  Venice  a  golden  monument 
to  his  gigantic  pride  as  poet  Not  so 
Barr^.  The  image  of  deiUh  and  decay, 
the  recollections  of  the  imperial  and 
mighty  past  aroused  by  his  pen  are  as 
so  many  chords  in  his  egoistic  j^iilosophy : 
Venice  guarded  its  ego  from  the  bedba- 
rians;  from  the  dead  we  learn  the  secret 
oflife.  The  note  of  revolt  which  sounded 
so  drastically  in  The  Enemy  of  Law  is 
absent  here;  in  that  story  Barr^  mind- 
ful of  Auguste  Comte  and  Ibsen,  asserted 
that  the  dead  poisoned  the  living.  The 
motive  of  reverence  for  the  soil,  for  the 
past,  the  motive  of  traditionalism,  b 
begiiming  to  be  overheard.  In  French 
Friendihvpa,  he  takes  his  little  son  Phil- 
ippe to  Joan  of  Arc's  country  and  en- 
forces the  lesson  of  patriotism.  In  his 
newest  book,  Le  Voyage  de  Sparte^  the 
same  spirit  is  present.  He  is  the  man  of 
Lorraine  at  Corinth,  Eleusis,  or  Athens, 
humble  and  solidtous  for  the  soul  of  his 
race,  eager  to  extract  a  moral  benefit 
from  the  past.  He  studies  the  Antigone 
of  Sophodes,  the  Hden  of  Goethe.  He 
also  praises  his  master,  the  great  clas- 
sical scholar,  Louis  M&iard.  Barrtshas, 
in  a  period  when  France  seems  bent  on 
burning  its  historical  ships,  destroying 
predous  rdics  of  its  past,  blown  the 
trumpet  of  alarm;  not  the  destructive 
blast  of  Nietzsche,  but  one  that  calls 
out,  "Spare  our  dead!"  Little  wonder 
Bourget  pronounced  him  the  most  "ef- 
ficadous  servitor,  at  the  present  hour, 
of  France  the  eternal."  Force  and  spirit- 
ual fecundity  Barr^  demands  of  himsdf , 
force  and  spiritual  fecundity  he  demands 
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from  France.  And,  like  the  vague  inaist- 
c&t  thnnnming  ol  the  fympont,  a  ground 
hus  in  some  symphonic  poem,  the  idea  of 
nstionalism  is  gradually  displosed  as  we 
decipher  these  palimpsests  of  egoism. 


m 

The  art  of  Barr^  to  this  juncture  had 
been  a  smdcy  enchantment,  many-hued, 
of  shifting  shapes,  often  tenuous,  some- 
times opaque,  but  ever  graceful,  ever 
fisciDating.  Whether  he  was  a  great 
spmtual  force  or  only  an  amazing  pro- 
tean acrobat,  coquetting  with  the  Zeii- 
geidt  his  admiren  and  enemies  had  not 
agreed  upon.  He  had  further  clouded 
pablic  opinion  by  becoming  a  Boulan- 
gist  deputy  from  Nancy,  and  his  appari- 
tion in  the  Chamber  must  have  been 
as  bisaire  as  would  have  been  Shelley's 
m  Parliament.  Barr^  but  followed  the 
iDustrious  lead  of  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Lamennais.  Hb  friends  were  moved  to 
astcmishment.  The  hater  of  the  law,  the 
defender  of  the  press  of  Chambige,  the 
Algerian  homicide,  this  writer  of  "pre- 
dons"  literature,  among  the  political  op- 
poitimists!  Yet  he  sat  as  a  deputy  from 
1889  to  189S,  and  proved  himself  a  re- 
Bouroeful  debater;  in  the  chemistiy  of 
his  personality  patriotism  had  been  at 
last  pedpttated. 

Hk  second  trilogy  of  books  was  his 
most  artistic  gift  to  French  literature. 
But  with  the  advent,  in  1897, 6i  LesDi- 
radiUs  {The  Uprooted)  a  sharp  change 
m  style  may  be  realized.  It  is  the  socio- 
logioJ  novd  in  all  its  thorny  efflorea- 
oence.  Diction  is  no  longer  in  the  fore- 
ground. Vanished  the  velvefy  rhetoric, 
the  musical  phrase,  the  nervous  prose 
of  many  facets.  Sharp  in  contour  and 
nocant,  eveiy  paragraph  is  packed  with 
ideas.  The  Uprooted  is  formidable  read- 
ing bat  we  at  least  touch  the  rough 
edges  of  reality.  Men  and  women  show 
OS  familiar  gestures;  the  prises  run  for 
are  human;  we  are  in  a  dense  atmosphere 
of  intrigue,  political  and  personal;  Flau- 
heit's  fVM^ic  Moreau,  theyoung  man  of 


confused  ideas  and  feeble  volition,  once 
more  appears  as  a  coric  in  the  whiripool 
of  modem  Paris.  The  iconoclast  that  is 
in  the  heart  of  this  poet  b  now  rampant. 
He  smashes  institutions,  though  his  criti- 
cism is  also  constructive.  He  strives  to 
expand  the  natioiial  soul,  strives  to  com- 
bat cynicism,  and  he  urges  decentralisa- 
tion as  the  sole  remecfy  for  the  canker 
that  is  blighting  France.  Bourget  holds 
that  ''Society  is  the  functioning  of  afed- 
eration  of  organisms  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  cell; "  that  functioning,  says 
Barr^,  is  ill-served  by  the  violent  up- 
rooting of  the  human  organinn  from  its 
earth.  A  man  best  develops  in  his  native 
province.  His  deracination  begins  with 
the  education  that  sends  him  to  Paris, 
there  to  lose  his  originality.  The  individ- 
ual can  flourish  only  in  the  land  where 
the  mysterious  forces  of  heredity  operate, 
make  richer  his  ego^  and  create  solidarity 
—  that  necromantic  word  which,  in  the 
hands  of  social  preachers,  has  become 
a  glittering  and  illuding  talisman.  A 
tree  does  not  grow  upward  unless  its  roots 
plunge  deeply  into  the  soiL  A  wise  ad- 
ministrator attaches  the  animal  to  the 
pasture  that  suits  it. 

This  nationalism  of  Barr^  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  perfidious  slogan 
of  the  politicians;  it  is  a  national  ^rmbol 
for  the  youth  of  his  land.  Nor  is  Barr^ 
affiliated  with  some  extreme  modes  of  so- 
cialism—  socialism,  that  day-dream  of 
a  retired  green-grocer  who  sports  a  cul- 
tivated taste  for  dominoes  and  peimy 
philanthropy.  To  those  who  demand 
progress,  he  asks.  Progressing  toward 
what?  Rather  let  us  face  the  setting  sun. 
Do  not  repudiate  the  past.  Hold  to  our 
dead.  They  realize  for  us  the  continuity 
of  which  we  are  the  ephemeral  exprea- 
sion.  The  cult  of  the  "I"  is  truly  the 
cult  of  the  dead.  The  egoism  must  not 
be  construed  as  the  average  selfishness 
of  humanity;  the  higher  egoism  is  the 
art  —  Barr^  is  the  artist,  always  —  of 
canaliidng  one's  ego  for  the  happiness 
of  others.  Out  of  the  Barr^  nationalism 
has  grown  a  mortuary  philosophy;  we 
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see  bim  rather  too  fond  of  culliiig  the 
flowen  m  the  cemetery  as  he  takes  his 
evening  strolL  As  a  joung  man  he  was 
obsessed  by  the  vision  of  death.  Ren^ 
de  Gourmont  has  said  that  Barr^  is  an 
excessive  man  despite  his  appearance 
of  cahn.  EQs  logic  is  sometimes  auda- 
ciously romantic;  he  paints  ideas  in  a 
dangerously  seductive  style;  and  he  is 
sometimes  carried  away  by  the  electric 
eneigy  which  agitates  his  not  too  robust 
physique.  This  cult  of  the  dead,  while 
not  morbid,  smacks  nevertheless  of  the 
Chinese.  Our  past  need  not  be  a  ceme- 
tery, and  we  agree  with  Jean  Dolent  that 
man  is  matter,  but  that  his  own  soul  is 
his  own  work. 

Latterly  the  patriotism  of  Barr^  is  be- 
ginning  to  assume  an  unideasant  tinge. 
In  his  azure,  (Aauvinieme  is  the  u^est 
doud.  He  loves  the  fatal  word  "re- 
venge." In  the  Service  of  Oermany  pre- 
sents a  pitiable  picture  of  a  young  Al- 
satian forced  to  military  service  in  the 
German  army.  It  is  not  pleasing,  and 
Barr^'  rage  will  be  voted  laudable  until 
one  recalls  the  stories  by  Frenchmen  of 
the  honors  of  French  militaiy  life.  Barr^ 
belongs  to  the  group  of  militarists  and 
nationalists  who  were  so  active  in  the 
Dr^rfus  affair.  Among  his  associates  at 
that  time  were  Drumont,  Copp^,  Jules 
Lemattre,  Lfon  Daudet,  Lavedan,  Brune- 
ti^.  He  upholds  France  for  the  French. 
It  is  doubtless  a  noble  idea,  but  it  leads 
to  narrowness  and  to  fanatical  outbreaks. 
His  influence  was  great  from  1888  to 
1893  among  the  young  men.  It  abated, 
to  be  renewed  in  1896  and  1897.  It 
reached  its  apogee  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Rousseau-like  ay,  "Back  to  the  soil!" 
made  Barr^  an  idol  in  several  camps. 
His  recent  election  to  the  Academy,  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  poet  de  Heredia,  was  the  consecrat- 
ing seal  of  a  genius  who  has  the  gift  of 
projecting  his  sympathies  in  many  differ- 
ent directions,  only  to  retrieve  as  by  mi- 
raculous tentacles  the  richest  moral  and 
aesthetic  nourishment.  We  should  not 
f oiget  to  add,  that  by  the  numerous  eaiiy 


Barr^ians,  the  Academician  is  looked 
upon  as  a  backslider  to  the  cause  ci 
philosophic  anarchy. 

Paris  is,  after  all,  the  proving  ground 
for  the  world's  theories;  the  crudest  philo- 
sophic metal  from  elsewhere,  after  being 
passed  through  its  intellectual  smelting 
furnace,  emerges  radiant  mintage.  Thus 
it  is  interesting  to  study  the  process  of 
purification  and  adaptation  by  French 
thinkers  of  Kant,  Hegd,  Schopenhauer, 
Nietzche.  The  detenninism  of  Taine 
stems  in  Germany;  his  theory  of  en- 
vironment has  be«n  effective^  utilized 
by  Barr^.  In  The  Uprooted^  the  argu- 
ment b  driven  home  by  the  story  of  seven 
young  Lorrainers  who  descend  upon 
Paris  to  capture  it  Their  Professor 
Bouteiller  (said  to  be  Barr^'  old  master 
at  Nancy,  Burdeau)  has  educated  them 
as  if  "  th^  mi^t  some  day  be  called  upon 
to  do  without  a  mother-country."  Paris 
is  a  vast  maw  which  swallows  thwn. 
They  are  disorganized  by  transplantation. 
(What  young  American  would  be,  we 
wonder?)  Some  drift  into  anarchy,  one 
to  the  scaffold  because  of  a  murder;  all 
are  arrividee;  and  the  centre  figure, 
Sturel  (Barr^  ?),  is  a  failure  because  he 
caimot  reconcile  himself  to  new,  harsh 
conditions.  They  blame  their  professor. 
He  diverted  the  sap  of  their  nationalism 
into  strange  channels.  A  few  '^arrive," 
though  not  in  every  instance  by  laudaUe 
methods.  One  is  a  scholar.  The  account 
of  his  interview  with  Taine  and  Taine's 
conversation  with  him  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  intellectual  mimicry  latent 
in  Barr^.  He  had  astonished  us  earli^ 
by  his  recrudescence  of  Kenan's  very 
fashion  of  speech  and  ideas;  literal^  a 
feat  of  literary  prestidigitatioiL  There 
are  love,  political  intrigue,  and  a  dra- 
matic assassination — the  general  concep- 
tion of  which  recalls  to  us  the  fact  that 
Barr^  once  sat  at  the  knees  of  Bourget, 
and  had  read  that  .master's  novel,  Le 
Dieeiple.  A  striking  episode  is  that  of 
the  meeting  of  the  seven  friends  at  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  there  to  meditate  upon 
his  grandeur  and  to  pledge  themselves 
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to  foflow  his  illustrious  example.  '*Pio- 
fe»or  of  Eneig^/'  he  is  denominated. 
A  Profeasoir  of  Spiritual  Eneig^  is  cer- 
tainly Maurice  Bairts.  In  another  scene 
Taine  demonstrates  the  theoiy  of  nation- 
alism by  the  parable  of  a  certain  plane 
tree  in  the  Square  of  the  Invalides.  For 
tbe  aT»age  lover  of  French  fiction  The 
(Jpvootoi  must  have  proved  tiying.  It  is, 
wfth  its  two  companions  in  this  trilogy 
ol  *'Tfae  Novel  of  Nati<mal  Energy/'  — 
Stendhal  begot  the  phrase;  see  his  Lei^ 
ters, —  a  social  document,  rather  than  a 
rnmaiirr,  Neverthdess  it  is  a  classic  It 
qnbodies  so  deariy  a  whole  cross-section 
ol  earnest  French  youths '  moral  life,  that 
-^with  UAppd  du  SoUat^  and  Leun 
Figwree^  its  sequels  —  it  will  be  con- 
sohed  in  the  future  for  a  veridic  account 
of  the  decade  it  describes.  One  seems  to 
lean  oat  of  a  window  and  watch  the  agi- 
tation ol  the  populace  which  swarmed 
about  General  Boulanger;  or  to  peep 
throu^  keyholes  and  see  the  end  of  that 
unfofftunate  victim  6f  treacheiy  and  an 
in-disciplined  temperament  Barrb  later 
reviles  the  friends  ol  Boulanger  who 
deserted  him,  by  his  delineation  of  the 
Pananut  scandal.  It  b  all  as  dry  as  a 
pariiamentaxy  blue-book.  After  finishing 
these  three  novds,  the  dominant  impres- 
sioo  gleaned  is  that  the  flaw  in  the  ca- 
reen ol  four  or  five  ol  the  seven  young 
men  from  Lonaine  was  not  due  to  their 
uprooting,  but  to  their  lack  of  moral 
backbone. 

Paris  b  no  more  difficult  a  social  me- 
dium to  navigate  in  than  New  York;  the 
French  ci^pital  has  been  the  battldfield 
ol  an  French  genius;  but  neither  in  New 
York  nor  in  Paris  can  a  young  man  face 
the  conflict  so  loaded  down  with  the  bur- 
den ol  general  ideas  and  with  so  scant  a 
maal  outfit  as  possessed  by  these  young 
men.  The  Lorraine  band, — is  it  a  possi- 
Uecase?  No  doubt  Yet  if  its  members 
had  remained  at  Nancy  th^  mi^t  have 


been  shipwrecked  for  the  same  reason. 
Why  does  not  M.  Barr^  show  his  cards 
on  die  table  ?  The  IQngdom  on  the  table! 
cries  Hilda  Wangd  to  her  Masterbuilder. 
The  cards,  M.  Barris!  The  moral!  Love 
of  the  natal  soQ  does  not  make  a  com- 
plete man;  some  of  the  greatest  patriots 
have  been  the  greatest  sooundrds.  M. 
Bouiget  sums  up  the  situation  more 
ludd^  than  M.  Barr^  who  is  in  such  a 
huny  to  mould  citizens  that  he  omits  an 
essential  quality  from  his  programme  — 
God  (or  character,  moral  force,  if  you  pre- 
fer other  tenns).  Now,  when  a  rational- 
istic philoscqdier  considers  God  as  an  in- 
teOeciual  abstraction,  he  is  not  illogical. 
Skepticism  is  his  stodc  in  trade.  But  can 
Maurice  Barris  elude  the  issue?  Can  he 
handle  the  tods  of  those  pious  workmen, 
Loyola,  de  Sales,  and  Thomas  4  Kempb, 
for  the  building  of  hb  soul,  and  calmly 
overiook  the  inspiration  of  these  masons 
of  men?  It  b  one  ol  the  defects  of  dilet- 
tanteismthat  it  fumbhes  a  poini  cTappui 
for  the  liberated  spirit  to  see-saw  between 
free-will  and  determinism,  between  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  and  the  Lucifer  of  Nega- 
tion. If  we  are  to  take  Barris  serioudy, 
and  he  has  in  the  past  forced  us  to  accept 
him  as  such,  we  must  ask  him  why  he 
plays  with  the  counters  of  Christianity 
though  he  may  not  consider  them  valid ! 
Is  not  thb  debasing  the  moral  currency, 
to  employ  a  telling  phrase  of  George 
Eliot  ?  Paul  Bourget  f eeb  thb  spiritual 
dissonance.  Has  he  not  said  that  the  day 
may  come  when  Barrte  may  repeat  the 
phrase  of  Michelet:  Je  ne  petup  jHueer 
deDieul  Huysmans  achieved  the  road  to 
Damascus,  Hi^smans  of  whom  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  predicted  years  ago  that  he 
must  either  look  down  the  mouth  of  a 
pistol  or  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Will  Maurice  Barr^  plod  the  same  weaiy 
penitential  route  without  indulging  in  an- 
other elliptical  flight  to  a  new  artificial 
paradise? 
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Thb  fint  time  of  my  hearing  of  her 
was  at  Temblor.  We  had  come  all  one 
daj  between  Umit  whitish  blu£b  rising 
from  mirage  water,  with  a  thick  pale 
wake  of  dust  billowing  from  the  wheels, 
all  the  dead  wall  ol  ^  foothills  sliding 
and  shimmering  with  heat,  to  leain  that 
the  Walking  Woman  had  passed  us  some- 
where in  ^  dizsTing  dimness,  going 
down  to  the  Tulares  on  her  own  feet. 
We  heard  of  her  again  in  the  Carrisal, 
and  again  at  Adobe  Station,  where  she 
had  passed  a  week  before  the  shearing, 
and  at  last  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
Eighteen-Mile  House  as  I  went  hurried- 
ly northward  on  the  Mojave  stage;  and 
afterward  sheepherders  at  whose  camps 
she  slept,  and  cowboys  at  rodeos,  told  me 
as  much  of  her  way  of  life  as  they  could 
understand.  Like  enough  they  told  her 
as  much  of  mine.  That  was  very  little. 
She  was  the  Walking  Woman,  and  no 
one  knew  her  name,  but  because  she  was 
a  sort  of  whom  men  speak  respectfully, 
th^  called  her  to  her  face,  Mrs.  Walker, 
and  she  answered  to  it  if  she  was  so 
inclined.  She  came  and  went  about  our 
western  worid  on  no  discoverable  errand, 
and  whether  she  had  some  i^ace  of  re- 
fuge where  she  lay  by  in  the  interim,  or 
whether  between  her  seldom,  unaccount- 
able appearances  in  our  quarter  she  went 
on  steadily  walking,  was  never  learned. 
She  came  and  went,  oftenest  in  a  kind 
of  muse  of  travel  which  the  untrammeled 
space  begets,  or  at  rare  intervab  flooding 
wondrousty  with  talk,  never  of  herself,  but 
of  things  she  had  known  and  seen.  She 
must  have  seen  some  rare  happenings  too 
—  by  report.  She  was  at  Maverick  the 
time  of  tiie  Big  Snow,  and  at  Ties  Pinos 
when  they  brought  home  the  body  of 
Morena;  and  if  anybody  could  have  told 
whether  de  Borba  killed  Mariana  for 
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spite  or  defense,  it  would  have  been  she, 
only  she  could  not  be  found  when  most 
wanted.  She  was  at  Tunawai  at  the  time 
of  the  doud-burst,  and  if  she  had  cared 
for  it  could  have  known  most  desirable 
things  of  the  ways  of  trail-making,  bui^ 
row-habiting  small  things. 

All  of  which  should  have  made  her 
worth  meeting,  though  it  was  not,  in  fact, 
for  such  things  I  was  wishful  to  meet  her; 
and  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  of  these 
things  we  talked  when  at  last  we  came 
together.  For  one  thing,  she  was  a  wo- 
man, not  old,  who  had  gone  about  alone 
in  a  country  where  the  number  of  women 
is  as  one  *in  fifteen.  She  had  eaten  and 
slept  at  the  herders'  camps,  and  laid  by 
for  days  at  one-mali  stations  whose  mas- 
ters had  no  other  touch  of  human  kind 
than  the  passing  of  diance  prospectcns 
or  the  halting  of  the  tri-weekly  stage.  9ie 
had  been  set  on  her  way  by  teao:isterB 
who  lifted  her  out  of  white,  hot  desertness 
and  put  her  down  at  the  croaaing  of  un- 
named ways,  days  distant  from  anywhere. 
And  through  all  this  she  passed  unarmed 
and  unoffended.  I  had  the  best  testimony 
to  this,  the  witness  of  the  men  them- 
selves. I  think  th^  talked  of  it  because 
th^  were  so  much  surimsed  at  it.  It  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  what  they  expedbtd 
of  thanselves. 

Well  I  understand  that  nature  which 
wastes  its  borders  with  too  eager  burn- 
ing, beyond  which  rim  of  desolation  it 
flues  forever  quick  and  white,  and  have 
had  some  inkling  of  the  isolating  calm 
of  a  desire  too  hi^  to  stoop  to  satisfac- 
tion. But  you  could  not  think  of  these 
things  pertaining  to  the  Walking  Woman, 
and  if  there  were  ever  any  truth  in  the  ex- 
emption from  offense  residing  in  a  frame 
of  behavior  called  ladylike,  it  shoukl 
have  been  inoperative  here.    What  this 
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tttltj  means  is  that  you  get  no  affront  so 
kng  as  jour  bdiETior  in  the  estimate  of 
the  particular  audience  invites  none.  In 
the  estimate  of  the  immediate  audience 
^conduct  which  affords  protection  in 
MMjhtir  gets  you  no  ccmsideration  in 
Maveri^  And  by  no  canon  could  it  be 
fflfisidfTed  ladylilu  to  go  about  on  your 
own  feet,  with  a  Uanket  and  a  black  bag 
sad  afanoet  no  money  in  your  purse,  in 
sad  about  the  haunts  of  rude  and  solitaiy 


There  were  other  things  that  pointed 
the  wish  for  a  personal  encounter  with 
the  Walking  Woman.  One  of  them  was 
die  contradictious  reports  of  her,  as  to 
whether  she  was  comely,  for  example. 
Report  said  yes,  and  again,  plain  to  the 
pobit  of  defonnity.  She  had  a  twist  to 
her  face,  some  said;  a  hitch  to  one  shoul- 
der; they  averred  she  limped  as  she 
walked.  But  by  the  distance  she  covered 
she  tihonU.  have  been  straight  and  young. 
As  to  sanity,  equal  incertitude.  On  the 
meie  evidence  of  her  way  of  life  she  was 
cracked,  not  quite  broken,  but  unser- 
vioeaUe.  Yet  in  her  talk  there  was  both 
wisdosn  and  infonnation,  and  the  word 
ifae  bfought  about  trails  and  waterholes 
was  as  reliaUe  as  an  Indian's. 

By  her  own  account  she  had  begun  by 
walking  off  an  illness.  There  had  been 
an  invaJid  to  be  taken  care  of  for  years, 
leaving  her  at  last  broken  in  body,  and 
with  no  recourse  but  her  own  feet  to  cany 
her  oiut  of  that  predicament  It  seemed 
thoe  had  been,  besides  the  death  of  her 
invalid,  some  other  worrying  affairs,  upon 
idiidi,  and  the  nature  of  her  illness,  she 
was  never  quite  clear,  so  that  it  mi^t 
veiy  wdl  have  been  an  unsoundness  of 
mind  Tpdiich  drove  her  to  theopen,  sobered 
and  healed  at  last  by  the  large  soundness 
of  nature.  It  must  have  been  about  that 
time  that  die  lost  her  name.  I  am  con- 
vinoed  that  she  never  told  it  because  she 
did  not  know  it  herself.  She  was  the 
Walking  Woman,  and  the  country  people 
called  her  Mrs.  Walker.  At  the  time  I 
knew  her,  though  she  wore  short  hair 
and  a  man's  boots  and  had  a  fine  down 


over  all  her  face  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  she  was  perfectly  swert  and 
sane. 

I  had  met  her  occasionally  at  ranch 
houses  and  road  stations,  and  had  got  as 
much  acquaintance  as  the  place  allowed; 
but  for  the  things  I  wished  to  know  there 
wanted  a  time  of  leisure  and  isolation. 
And  when  the  occasion  came  we  talked 
altogether  of  other  things. 

It  was  at  Waim  Spring  in  the  Little 
Antelope  I  came  upon  h^  in  the  heart 
of  a  clear  forenoon.  The  spring  lies  off 
a  mUe  from  the  main  trail  and  has  the 
only  trees  about  it  known  in  that  country, 
fint  you  come  upon  a  pool  of  waste 
full  of  weeds  of  a  poisonous  dark  green, 
eveiy  reed  ringed  about  the  water  level 
with  a  mud^  white  incrustation.  Then 
the  three  oaks  appear  staggering  on  the 
slope,  and  the  spring  sobs  and  blubbers 
below  them  in  ashy-colored  mud.  All 
the  hills  of  that  country  have  the  down 
plunge  toward  the  desert  and  back 
abruptly  toward  the  Sierra.  The  grass 
is  thick  and  brittle  and  bleached  straw- 
color  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  As  I 
rode  up  the  swale  of  the  spring  I  saw  the 
Walking  Woman  sitting  where  the  grass 
was  deepest,  with  her  black  bag  and 
blanket,  which  she  carried  on  a  stick, 
beside  her.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when 
the  genius  of  talk  flows  as  smoothly  as 
the  rivers  of  mirage  through  the  blue  hot 
desert  morning. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  in  my  re- 
port of  a  Borderer  I  give  you  the  words 
onfy,  but  the  full  meaning  of  the  speech. 
Veiy  often  the  words  are  merety  the 
punctuation  of  thought,  rather  the  crests 
of  the  long  waves  of  interoonmiunicative 
silences.  Yet  the  speech  of  the  Walking 
Woman  was  fuller  than  most 

The  best  of  our  talk  that  day  began 
itk  some  dropped  word  of  hers  hem  which 
I  inferred  that  she  had  had  a  child.  I 
was  surprised  at  that,  and  then  wondered 
why  I  should  have  been  surprised,  for 
it  is  the  most  natural  of  all  experiences 
to  have  children.  I  said  something  of 
that  purport,  and  also  that  it  was  one  ol 
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the  perquisites  of  living  I  should  be  least 
wiUing  to  do  without.  And  that  led  to 
the  Walking  Woman  saying  that  there 
were  thiee  things  whidi  tf  jou  had 
known,  jou  could  cut  out  all  the  rest, 
and  they  were  good  any  way  you  got 
them,  but  best  if,  as  in  her  case,  they  were 
related  to  and  grew  each  one  out  of  the 
others.  It  was  while  she  talked  that  I 
decided  that  she  really  did  have  a  twist 
to  her  face,  a  sort  of  natural  warp  or 
skew  into  which  it  f dl  when  it  was  worn 
mmty  as  a  countenance,  but  which  dis- 
appeared the  moment  it  became  the  ve- 
hide  of  thought  or  feeling. 

The  first  of  the  experiences  the  Walk- 
ing Woman  had  found  most  worth  while 
had  come  to  her  in  a  sand  stoim  on  the 
south  slope  of  Tehachapi  in  a  dateless 
spring.  Ijudgeditshouldhave  been  about 
the  time  she  began  to  find  herself,  after 
the  period  of  wony  and  loss  ill  which 
her  wandering  began.  She  had  come,  in 
a  day  pricked  full  of  intimations  of  a 
storm,  to  the  camp  of  Filon  Geraud, 
whose  companion  shepherd  had  gone  a 
three  days'  passear  to  Mojave  for  sup- 
plies. Geraud  was  of  great  hardihood, 
red-blooded,  of  a  full  laughing  ^e  and 
an  indubitable  spark  for  women.  It  was 
the  seascm  ol  the  year  when  there  is  a 
soft  bloom  on  the  days,  but  the  nights 
are  cowering  cold  and  the  lambs  tender, 
not  yet  flockwise.  At  such  times  a  sand 
storm  worics  incalculable  disaster.  The 
lift  of  the  wind  b  so  great  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  appears  to  travel 
upon  it  slantwise,  thinning  out  miles 
hi^  in  air.  In  the  intolerable  smother 
the  lambs  are  lost  from  the  ewes;  neither 
dogs  nor  man  make  headway  against 
it. 

The  morning  flared  through  a  horizon 
of  yellow  smudge,  and  by  mid-forenoon 
the  flock  broke. 

"There  were  but  the  two  of  us  to  deal 
with  the  trouble,"  said  the  Walking  Wo- 
man. "Until  that  time  I  had  not  Imown 
how  strong  I  was  nor  how  good  it  is  to 
run  when  running  is  worth  while.  The 
flock  traveled  down  the  wind,  the  sand 


bit  our  faces;  we  called,  and  after  a  time 
heard  the  words  broken  and  beaten 
small  by  the  wind.  But  after  a  little 
we  had  not  to  call.  All  the  time  of  our 
running  in  the  yellow  dusk  of  day  and 
the  black  dark  of  ni^^  I  knew  where 
Filon  was.  A  flock-l^igth  away,  I  knew 
him.  Feel?  What  should  I  fed?  I 
knew.  I  ran  with  the  flock  and  turned 
it  this  way  and  that  as  Fikm  would 
have. 

"Such  was  the  force  of  the  wind  that 
when  we  came  together  we  hdd  fay  one 
another  and  talked  a  little  between  pant- 
ing!. We  snatched  and  ate  whi^  we 
could  as  we  ran.  All  that  day  and  night 
until  the  next  afternoon  the  camp  lot  was 
not  out  of  the  cayaques.  Butwehddthe 
flock.  We  herded  them  under  a  botte 
when  the  wind  f  dl  off  a  little,  and  the 
lambs  sucked;  when  the  storm  rose  they 
broke,  but  we  kept  upon  their  trade  and 
brou^t  them  together  again.  At  night 
the  wind  quieted  and  we  slept  by  tonis, 
at  least  Filon  slept.  I  lay  on  the  ground 
when  my  turn  was,  tired  and  heit  with 
the  storm.  I  was  no  more  tired  than  the 
earth  was.  The  sand  filled  in  the  creases 
of  the  blanket,  and  where  I  turned, 
dripped  back  upon  the  ground.  But  we 
sa^  the  sheep.  S(Hne  ewes  there  were 
that  would  not  give  down  their  milk  be- 
cause of  the  wony  of  the  storm,  and  the 
lambs  died.  But  we  kept  the  flocks  to- 
gether. And  I  was  not  tired." 

The  Walking  W<nnan  stretched  out 
her  arms  and  dasped  herself,  rocking  in 
them  as  if  she  would  have  hugged  the 
recollection  to  her  breast 

"For  you  see,"  said  she,  "I  worked 
with  a  man,  without  excusing,  without 
any  burden  on  me  of  looking  or 
ing.  Not  fiddling  or  fumbling  as 
work,  and  hoping  it  will  all  turn  out  for 
the  best.  It  was  not  for  Filon  to  ask. 
Can  you,  or  Will  you.  He  said.  Do,  and 
I  did.  And  my  work  was  good.  We  held 
the  flock.  And  that,"  said  the  Walking 
Woman,  the  twist  coming  in  her  face 
again,  "is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
you  able  to  do  without  the  others." 
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•Yes,''  I  said;  and  then,  "What 
oUken?** 

"Oh,**  she  said  as  if  it  pricked  her, 
''the  lookiiig  and  the  seeming." 

And  I  had  not  thought  until  that  time 
that  one  who  had  the  courage  to  be  the 
WsDdng  Woman  would  have  cared!  We 
sst  and  looked  at  the  pattern  of  the 
thick  cniahed  grass  on  the  slope,  waver- 
ing in  the  fierce  noon  like  the  waterings 
in  the  coat  ol  a  tranquil  beast;  the  ache 
ci  a  world-old  bitterness  sobbed  and 
wfaispeied  in  the  spring.  At  last,  — 

**  It  is  bj  the  looldng  and  the  seeming," 
sud  I,  **that  the  oj^rtunity  finds  you 
out" 

''Fikm  found  out,"  said  the  Walking 
Woman.  She  smiled;  and  went  on  horn 
tl«t  to  td^me  how,  when  the  wind  went 
down  about  four  o'clock  and  left  the  af- 
temooQ  dear  and  tender,  the  flock  began 
to  feed,  and  they  had  out  the  kit  from  the 
cijaqoes,  and  cooked  a  meal.  When  it 
was  ofer,  and  Filon  had  his  pipe  betf^een 
his  teeth,  he  came  over  from  his  side  of 
the  fire,  of  his  own  notion,  and  stretched 
hmsdf  on  the  ground  beside  her.  Of  his 
own  notion.  There  was  that  in  the  waj 
ahe  said  it  that  made  it  seem  as  if  nothing 
of  the  sort  had  happened  before  to  the 
Walking  Woman,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thoo^  ahe  was  about  to  tell  me  one 
of  tlK  things  I  wished  to  know;  but  she 
went  on  to  say  what  Fikm  had  said  to  her 
of  her  wozk  with'  the  flock.  Obvious, 
kindly  things,  such  as  any  man  in  sheer 
decency  would  have  said,  so  that  there 
must  have  something  more  gone  with 
the  words  to  make  tl^m  so  treasured  of 
the  Walking  Wonum. 

'*  We  were  veiy  comfortable,"  said  she, 
"and  not  so  tired  as  we  expected  to  be. 
Fibin  leaned  upon  his  elbow.  I  had  not 
noticed  untfl  then  how  broad  he  was  in 
the  shoulders  and  how  strong  in  the 
anns.  And  we  had  saved  the  flock  to- 
gether. We  felt  that.  There  was  some- 
thing that  said  together,  in  the  slope  of 
his  diouldeis  toward  me.  It  was  around 
his  month  and  on  the  cheek  high  up 
under  the  shine  of  lus  eyes.    And  under 


the  shine  the  look  —  the  look  that  said, 
'We  are  of  one  sort  and  one  mind'  —  his 
eyes  that  were  the  color  of  the  flat  water 
in  the  toulares  — do  you  know  the  look  ?  " 

"I  know  it" 

''The  wind  was  stopped  and  all  the 
earth  smelt  of  dust,  and  Filon  under- 
stood veiy  wdl  that  what  I  had  done  with 
him  I  could  not  have  done  so  wdl  with 
another.  And  the  look  —  the  look  in  the 
eyes—" 

"Ah-ah— !" 

I  have  always  said,  I  will  say  again, 
I  do  not  know  wh^  at  this  point  the 
Walking  Woman  touched  me.  If  it  were 
merely  a  response  to  my  unconscious 
throb  of  sympathy,  or  the  unpremedita- 
ted way  of  h^  heart  to  dedare  that  this, 
after  all,  was  the  best  of  all  indispens- 
able experiences;  or  if  in  some  flash  ol 
forward  vision,  encompassing  the  unim- 
passioned  years,  the  stir,  the  movement 
of  tenderness  were  for  me  —  but  no;  as 
often  as  I  have  thou|^  of  it,  I  have 
thought  of  a  different  reason,  but  no 
conclusive  one,  why  the  Walking  Woman 
should  have  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it 
on  my  aim. 

"To  woric  together,  to  love  together," 
said  the  Walking  Woman,  withdrawing 
her  hand  again  ;  "there  you  have  two  of 
the  things;  the  other  you  know." 

"The  mouth  at  the  breast,"  said  I. 

"The  lips  and  the  hands,"  said  the 
Walking  Woman,  "The  little,  pushing 
hands  uid  the  small  ciy."  There  ensued 
a  pause  of  fullest  understanding,  idiile 
the  land  before  us  swam  in  the  noon,  and 
a  dove  in  the  oaks  behind  the  spring  be- 
gan to  call.  A  little  red  fox  came  out  of 
the  hills  and  lapped  delicate^  at  the 
pooL 

"I  stayed  with  FUon  untQ  the  fall," 
said  she.  "All  that  summer  in  the  Si- 
erras, until  it  was  time  to  turn  south  on 
the  trail.  It  was  a  good  time,  and  longer 
than  he  could  be  expected  to  have  loved 
one  like  me.  And  besides,  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  traiL  My  baby  was  bom 
in  October." 

Whatever  more  there  was  to  say  to 
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this,  the  Walking  Woman's  hand  said  it, 
straying  with  remembering  gesture  to  her 
breast  There  are  so  manj  ways  of  lov- 
ing and  working,  but  onty  one  way  of 
the  first-born,  ^le  added  after  an  inter- 
val, that  she  did  not  know  if  she  would 
have  g^ven  up  her  walking  to  keep  at 
home  and  tend  him,  or  whether  the 
thought  of  her  son's  small  feet  running 
beside  her  in  the  trails  would  have  driven 
her  to  the  open  again.  The  baby  had 
not  stayed  long  enough  for  that.  ''And 
whenever  the  wind  Uows  in  the  night," 
said  the  Walking  Woman,  "I  wake  and 
wonder  if  he  is  well  covered." 

She  todc  up  her  black  bag  and  her 
blanket;  there  was  the  ranch  house  of 
Dos  Palos  to  be  made  before  night,  and 
she  went  as  outliers  do,  without  a  hope 
expressed  of  another  meeting  and  no 
word  of  good-by.  She  was  the  Walking 
Woman.  That  was  it.  She  had  walked 
off  all  sense  of  society-made  values,  and, 
knowing  the  best  when  the  best  came  to 
her,  was  able  to  take  it.  Work, — as  I 
believed;  love, — as  the  Walking  Woman 
had  proved  it ;  a  child, —  as  you  sub- 
scribe to  it.    But  look  you:  it  was  the 


naked  thingthe  Walking  Woman  grasped, 
not  dressed  and  tricked  out,  for  instance, 
by  prejudices  in  favor  of  certain  occupa- 
tions; and  love,  man  love,  taken  as  it 
came,  not  picked  over  and  rejected  if  it 
carried  no  obligation  of  pennanency; 
and  a  child;  any  way  you  get  it,  a  chOd 
is  good  to  have,  say  nature  and  the  Walk- 
ing Woman;  to  have  it  and  not  to  wait 
upon  a  proper  concurrence  of  so  many 
decorations  that  the  event  may  not  c(MDe 
at  all. 

At  least  one  of  us  b  wrong.  To  work 
and  to  love  and  to  bear  chUdren.  Thai 
sounds  easy  enough  But  the  way  we 
live  establishes  so  many  things  of  much 
more  importance. 

Far  down  the  dim,  hot  valley  I  could 
see  the  Walking  Woman  with  her  blan- 
ket and  black  bag  over  her  shoulder. 
She  had  a  queer  sidelong  gait,  as  if  in 
fact  she  had  a  twist  all  through  her. 

Recollecting  suddenly  that  people 
called  her  lame,  I  ran  down  to  the  open 
place  below  the  spring  where  she  had 
passed.  There  in  the  bare,  hot  sand  the 
track  of  her  two  feet  bore  evenfy  and 
white. 
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Fob  me  with  dew-flpread  gossamen  — 
Before  the  winds  have  stiired 

Or  Dawn  awaked  her  choristefB  — 
The  grass  is  diapered; 

For  me  horn  all  the  dappled  trees 
And  the  green  woodland  way 

Birds  chant  in  full  voiced  harmonies 
Their  hymn  to-daj. 

n 

My  ^es  are  to  the  East: '  her  face 

The  magic  secret  knows; 
For  look!  how  flushed  the  dome  of  space 

With  petal'd  seas  of  rose! 
The  swaying  vault's  high  void  unrolls 

To  one  vast  fan  of  flame; 
For  me  all  life  on  earth  extols 
Day's  awful  name. 

m 

My  tears  are  in  the  rain;  my  wrath 

Is  in  the  wind-vexed  sea; 
And  in  the  sun's  star-border'd  path 

Is  laughter  made  for  me; 
Lo!  at  mid-hlossoming  of  mom 

B^ond  the  meadow-ways 
My  thought  is  in  quick  spirals  bom 
Of  spangling  haze. 

IV 

For  me  at  eve  in  circling  dance 
The  coiling  mist-wraiths  blend 

In  silent  valleys  of  Romance 

Wherethrough  slow  streams  descend. 

My  eyes  are  to  the  West>  and  swim 
In  fieiy  lakes  of  light, 
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For  now  her  flaming  seraphim 
Announce  the  night. 


So,  on  the  daj's  o'erarching  scroll 
Unseen,  moves  night's  away; 

As  night  doth  from  her  depths  miroll 
The  banner  of  the  daj. 

And,  though  in  riddles  men  maj  deal, 
I  watch,  in  all,  through  all; 

And  know  that  none  can  from  me  steal 
Their  sure  recall. 

VI 

So  in  waste  winter's  sheath  there  grows 
The  quivering  bud  of  spring 

That  blooms  to  summer's  splendid  rose 
Fine  .odors  squandering; 

And  in  the  seed  she  scattereth 
I  mark  the  unending  chain 

Of  Death-in-Ufe  and  life-in-Death 
To  life  again. 

VII 

Mine  on  uncharted  hills  the  snow; 

The  unforded  rivers  mine; 
Mine  are  the  eldrich  woods  below 

That  break  the  valley-line. 
For  me  the  clouds  make  tournament. 

The  ocean  shifts  her  mood; 
All  Nature  flaunts  for  my  content 
Her  hardihood. 

VIII 

For  me  the  Air,  and  Sea,  and  Earth 

Are  holy  trinity; 
I  own  my  God  in  their  high  worth 

And  rich  simplicity; 
For  me  the  myriad  »ons  told. 

The  unnumbered  ages  run. 
Are  nothing,  for  I  own  naught  old 
Beneath  the  sun. 
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How  surely  every  drop  of  water  that 
sees  the  lig^t  in  the  most  remote  momi- 
tain  or  forest  recuses  finds  it  waj  to  the 
sea,  if  not  in  some  waj  intercepted.  How 
surety  the  springs  oolkct  into  rivulets,  the 
riTulets  into  brooks,  the  brooks  into 
aedcs,  the  creeks  into  rivers,  and  the 
rirers  aocmer  or  later  find  their  waj  to 
the  great  ocean  reservoir.  Dip  up  a  cup 
of  water  from  the  little  mountain  rill  and 
ask  it  whither  it  is  going,  and  if  it  could 
wptj  it  would  say,  "I  am  going  to  the 
sea;  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I 
am  blind,  I  have  no  power  of  self-direc- 
tion, but  mj  way  b  appointed,  and  I 
know  that  sooner  or  later  I  shall  reach 
the  great  deep."  It  seems  as  if  some  en- 
gineer had  planned  and  shaped  the  face 
of  the  landscape  and  of  the  continent  with 
this  veiy  end  in  view.  But  the  engineer 
was  the  water  itself.  Water  flows  down 
hill;  that  settles  it.  It  is  all  the  inevitable 
result  of  natural  law.  Neither  the  lives 
of  men  nor  of  the  lower  animals  escape 
the  action  of  similar  universal  laws;  es- 
pedalty  are  the  lower  animals  under 
their  dominion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  activities  of  aU 
creatures  are  laigety  determined  by  their 
oiganisation.  This  appoints  the  bird  to 
fly,  the  fish  to  swim,  the  snake  to  ^ide,  and 
man  to  walk  and  stand  erect.  It  appoints 
the  woodpecker  to  bore  or  drill  the  trees, 
the  snipe  to  i»obe  the  mud,  this  kind  to 
catdi  insects,  that  one  to  catch  fish,  this 
one  to  live  on  seeds  or  fruit,  the  other  to 
prey  upon  game,  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  so-called  intelligence  of  the 
kmer  animals  is  largely  like  that  of  the 
riUs  that  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  or  of 
the  seeds  of  the  plants  that  find  their  way 
to  their  jnoper  habitat  Marsh  plants  find 
their  way  to  the  marshes,  hill  plants  find 
their  way  to  the  hills.  The  spores  of  the 


black  knot  seem  to  hunt  out  every  plum- 
tree  in  the  land.  The  rats  and  the  mice 
find  their  way  to  your  new  house  or  new 
bam,  because  th^  are  constant^  on  the 
search  for  new  fields.  The  squinels  find 
the  acorn  grove  and  the  birds  the  cherry 
trees  forthe  same  reason.  Their  neces- 
sities for  food  send  them  in  all  directions 
till  th^  hit  the  ri^t  spots.  I  cleared  off 
a  swamp  in  the  woods  and  put  a  ditch 
through  it;  in  two  or  three  years  the  cat- 
tail fli^  was  growing  in  my  ditch.  These 
winged  seeds  from  distant  swamps  tra- 
versed the  air  in  all  directions,  and  when 
the  wind  dropped  them  on  the  proper 
soil  th^  took  root  and  throve;  all  otbers 
—  vastly  the  greater  number  —  came  to 
naught. 

Nature  plays  the  principal  part  in  the 
lives  of  all  creatures,  man  included,  sup- 
pljdng  motives,  impulses,  opportunities, 
the  guidance  of  organization,  the  inherit- 
ance of  instinct,  the  stimulus  or  the  check 
of  envinmment,  the  bent  of  race,  family, 
temperament,  the  lure  of  plenty,  the  bar 
of  scarcity,  the  potency  of  soil,  climate, 
geography.  The  birds  come  North  when 
a  wami  wave  brings  them;  the  shad  run 
up  the  rivers  when  the  south  wind  blows 
them  up ;  the  hibernating  ^TiiTni^U  come 
out  of  their  retreats  when  the  wamith 
wakes  them  up. 

The  play  of  wiU  and  conscious  intelli- 
gence inside  the  limitations  of  nature  is 
considerable  in  man,  veiy  little  in  the 
lower  aninuds. 

The  lives  of  these  animals  as  I  view 
them,  their  daily  and  hourly  actions  and 
conduct,  are  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
choice  and  purposeful  self -direction,  im- 
plying volition  and  intelligence,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  what  we  call  the 
blind  impersonal  forces  of  nature  —  as 
much  so  as  the  flowing  of  water  down 
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hill,  or  the  rising  of  thistle-down  into  the 
air. 

The  bird  builds  a  nest,  not  because  it 
thinks  nest,  and  i^ans  nest,  and  aees  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  as  man  does 
when  he  builds  a  house,  but  because  the 
great  mother  nature  in  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed and  which  is  active  in  the  bird 
thinks  nest  for  it  —  and  impels  it  to  the 
construction.  The  bird  is  the  instrument 
of  the  i»opagating  impulse  which  per- 
vades nature,  as  is  man  himself  up  to  the 
point  where  his  own  individual  judgment 
and  volition  come  into  play,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  on^  a  narrow 
field  to  work  in.  The  beaver  in  build- 
ing its  dam  works  as  blindly,  that  is  as 
inevitabfy  and  unconsdouslj  —  as  free 
from  indiividual  initiative  —  as  it  does  in 
developing  its  chisel-like  teeth  or  its 
broad  trowel-like  tail.  This  inherent  un- 
conscious intdh'gence  we  call  instinct,  a 
faculty  which  b  constant  in  its  operation, 
and  though  not  inerrant,  is  free  from  the 
vacillations  and  failures  of  human  reason. 
It  is  analogous  to  that  something  in  the 
plants  which  determines  their  forms,  the 
color  of  their  flowers,  and  their  times  and 
seasons.  Instinct  is  sometimes  abortive; 
so  do  plants  sometimes  fail  of  their  colors 
and  fhiit. 

All  the  larger  movements  of  humanity 
are  probably  as  much  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  natural  law  as  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  animals.  A  man  feels  free  to 
choose  this  or  that,  to  emigrate  or  stay 
at  home,  to  undertake  this  or  that  enter- 
prise or  to  let  it  alone;  yet  that  which 
finally  determines  his  course,  influences 
his  wilLy  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
will  or  his  consciousness.  He  does  cer- 
tain things  because  he  is  of  a  certain 
race  and  family,  because  he  lives  in  a 
certain  age  and  country,  because  his 
hair  is  red  or  black,  because  his  health  is 
good  or  bad.  He  is  a  democrat  or  a  re- 
publican because  his  father  was  so  before 
him.  He  is  skeptical  because  he  lives  in 
a  skeptical  age;  he  is  a  fanatic  because 
he  is  surrounded  by  fanatics;  he  wears  a 
derby  hat  because  all  his  nei^bors  do; 


he  gesticulates  because  he  is  a  French- 
man; he  gro^ds  because  he  b  an  English- 
man; he  brags  because  he  ban  American. 
The  many  influences  that  woric  over  hu 
head  and  under  hb  feet,  and  that  stream 
upon  him  from  all  sides,  are  all  unknown 
to  him. 

The  animals  are  all  so  wise  in  their  own 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  instinct,  in  doing  the 
things  that  th^  have  to  do  in  order  to 
survive  and  perpetuate  the  species,  that 
one  b  always  astonished  at  their  stupidity 
outside  that  sphere  when  a  new  problem 
presents  itself;  as  when  a  rolnn  and  a 
phoebe  each  built  three  or  four  nests  oo 
a  timber  under  a  pordi,  because  there 
were  three  or  four  places  in  a  row  just 
alike,  and  the  Inrd  could  not  distinguish 
between  them  or  concentrate  herself  upon 
one  spot.    The  nesting  instinct  in  c»u^ 
case  was  so  strong  that  the  Inrd  had  not 
a  particle  of  sense  apart  from  it.   Some- 
thing impelled  it  to  build,  bufld,  and  it 
put  down  its  load  of  mortar  or  straws  at 
whichever  point  it  chanced  to  hit  It  was 
a  hit-or-miss  game  surety.     Such  inci- 
dents give  us  a  glimpse  of  how  aboolulety 
under  the  dominion  of  natural  impulses 
animal  life  b,  espedalty  at  certain  times. 
The  breeding  instinct  with  nearly   all 
creatures  becomes  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
afr6nsy,and  if  the  bird,withall  its  dever- 
ness,  b  ever  a  fool,  it  b  a  fool  then.    On 
different  occasions  I  have  seen  a  robin, 
a  bluebird,  and  a  blue  jay,  in  nesting 
time,  each  dashing  itself  against  a  ^win- 
dow in  which  it  saw  the  reflection  of  its 
own  image,  thinking  it  was  demolialung 
or  just  going  to  demolish  a  rival.    Hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  the  blood- 
less farce  went  on,  till  the  birds  finally 
desisted,  apparent^  not  because   tln^ 
saw  th^  were  the  dupes  of  their  own 
jealousy,   but  from   sheer  eidiaustion. 
How  like  blind  inanimate  nature  sik^ 
things  are;  like  the  winds  and  the  vraves 
in  their  unintelligent  fuiy.    An  aj^itw^h^ 
never  sees  through  appearances,  things 
are  what  th^  seem  to  him,  and  a  piece 
of  paper  or  an  old  hat  by  the  roadside  is 
a  fearsome  thing  to  a  nervous  horse.    Na^ 
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tore  has  heaped  the  measure  of  their  cau- 
tioQ  and  fear,  that  they  may  be  sure  to 
escape  their  real  enemies,  and  she  has 
heaped  the  measure  of  their  propagating 
instincts  to  make  sure  that  the  species  do 
notfaiL 

How  clever,  too,  they  are  about  their 
food!  They /^av0  to  be  or  else  starve.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  have  starved  in  the 
past,  and  only  the  clever  ones  survived 
and  so  continued  the  species.  When  one 
sees  the  birds  in  spring  scouring  about 
for  food  where  apparently  there  is  no 
food,  <Hr  thinks  of  the  mice  and  squirrels 
and  foxes  in  the  barren,  desolate,  snow- 
choked  woods,  or  of  the  thousands  of 
oowB  in  winter  going  to  and  fro  night 
and  morning  in  quest  of  forage,  one 
reahaes  how  acute  and  active  and  dis- 
cerning they  must  become  to  survive  at 
alL  Just  how  the  robin  knows  tl^  precise 
spot  in  the  turf  on  the  lawn  to  dig  in  order 
to  strike  a  fat  grub,  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  rarely  fails.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not 
pidc  out  the  spots.  But  my  dinner  is  not 
contingent  upon  that  kind  of  acuteness; 
if  it  were,  no  doubt  I  could  quickly  learn 
the  secret,  too.  The  red  squirrel  no  doubt 
learned  that  the  sap  of  the  maple  was 
sweet  kmg  before  Uie  Indian  or  white 
mandid.  How  surely  he  finds  out  in  May 
when  the  seeds  of  tlM  elm-tree  will  afford 
him  a  tiny  morsel.  He  is  hard-pressed 
for  food  at  this  time  and  will  take  up  with 
very  short  pickings.  I  saw  one  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  getting  his  breakfast  in  an  elm 
near  mj  cabin.  How  eager  and  hungry 
be  app^ued  to  be,  how  rapidly  he  chipped 
op  or  opened  the  flakelike  samaras  of 
the  tree  and  devoured  the  minute  germ 
^duch  they  held.  He  would  hold  to  a 
biandi  by  his  hind  feet,  and  reach  far 
<iown  to  the  ends  of  the  pendant  twigs 
f(v  the  dusters  of  fruit.  A  squirrel's  hind 
feet  are  especially  adapted  for  hanging 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Homaday  says  the 
pika  (like  a  small  hare)  in  the  Canadian 
Ro^^ies  cuts  and  gathers  various  grasses 
snd  pfamt  stalks,  and  cures  them  in  the 
sun  beside  the  entrance  to  its  den,  and 
then  stores  them  up  for  winter  use.  He 
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says  that  if,  during  the  day,  the  shadow 
of  a  rock  falls  upon  the  curing  hay,  the 
plka  moves  it  out  into  the  sun  again.  An- 
other authority  says  that  it  will  also  make 
haste  to  house  its  hay  if  a  shower  threatens. 
These  last  acts  seem  almost  incrediUe. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  verify 
them.  In  any  case  we  see  in  the  habits  of 
this  creature  another  proof  that  an  ani- 
mal will  and  can  learn  to  live,  and  in  the 
struggle  may  develop  an  instinct  that 
closely  simulates  human  intelligence. 
Simulates,  I  say;  we  can  hardly  call  it 
the  same,  though  it  reaches  the  same  end 
by  the  same  means.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  individual  plka  knows 
the  value  of  curing  grass  before  storing 
it  away,  as  we  know  it  from  experience 
and  observation,  or  thai  it  takes  any 
thought  about  the  matter.  The  race  of 
Pikas  knows  it  as  an  inherited  trait.  It 
is  the  wisdom  of  nature  and  not  of  the 
individual  pika.  I  suppose  the  habits  of 
the  wild  creatures  generally  in  la3ring  up 
their  winter  stores  is  as  far  removed  from 
conscious  thought  and  purpose  as  is  the 
storing  up  of  fat  in  our  bodies  an  uncon* 
scious  process.  Life  in  all  its  forms  adapts 
itself  to  its  conditions;  else  it  would  not 
be  life;  it  would  cease.  Only  in  man  is 
this  adaptation  ever  a  matter  of  thought 
and  calculation,  and  in  him  only  in  a  mi- 
nor degree.  The  climate,  the  geography, 
the  geology,  the  race,  the  age,  all  play  a 
part  in  moulding  and  making  him. 

Over  all  and  under  all  and  through  all 
is  the  universal  intelligence,  the  cosmic 
mind.  It  b  it  that  determines  and  shapes, 
humanly  speaking,  all  the  myriad  forms 
of  the  universe,  organic  and  inorganic. 
OnJty  in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life 
is  the  cosmic  mind  supplemented  by  con- 
scious, individual  intelligence.  Th^are 
occasional  gleams  of  this  intelligence  in 
the  lives  of  the  lower  animals,  but  not 
till  we  reach  man  does  the  spark  become 
a  flame.  Man's  wit  differs  from  the  wit 
of  universal  nature  in  that  it  plays  inside 
the  latter  and  has  a  certain  mastery  over 
it  and  works  to  partial  and  personal  ends. 
We  call  the  cosmic  mind  blind;  it  is 
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ratlier  impenonal  and  indirect  All  ends 
and  aU  meanB  are  its,  and  it  fails  of  no 
end  because  it  aims  at  none.  How  can 
a  ciide  have  an  end  ?  It  returns  forever 
into  itself.  Suns  and  systems  and  races 
and  men  are  but  the  accidents,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  universal  activity.  Man  sees 
the  end  of  his  efforts  because  they  are 
limited  to  his  personal  wants  and  aspira- 
tions. But  nature's  purpose  embraces  alL 
Her  dock  is  not  wound  up  for  a  day,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year.  It  was  never  wound 
up,  and  it  will  never  run  down,  and  it 
strikes  only  the  hours  of  eternity.  But 
here  I  am  in  deep  waters,  quite  over  my 
head.  Follow  any  of  these  little  rills  of 
natural  history  and  they  will  lead  you 
sooner  or  later  to  larger  questions  and 
thence  to  the  boundless  sea. 

The  adaptiveness  of  animal  life,  and 
one  may  say  of  vegetable  life  also,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  interest. 

In  the  dry  streamless  valleys  on  Cape 
Verde  Islaiids  Daiwin  saw  a  kingfisher 
that  lived  on  grasshoppers  and  lizards, 
diving  for  them  in  the  true  kingfisher 
fashion.  Doubtless  our  own  kingfisher, 
under  the  force  of  circumstances,  might 
adapt  himself  to  such  a  mode  of  life. 

TbA  beasts  and  birds  that  are  most 
adaptive  in  the  matter  of  food,  thrive 
best.  If  the  quail  could  learn  to  subsist 
upon  tree  buds  as  does  the  grouse,  it 
would  not  perish  as  it  now  does  during 
our  winters  of  deep  snow. 

What  a  success  the  crow  is!  And  to 
what  does  he  owe  it  more  than  to  his 
adaptiveness  in  regard  to  food  ?  Grain, 
nuts,  worms,  insects,  fish,  frogs,  eggs, 
grubs,  mice,  and  things  still  more  un- 
savory —  lulIi  and  all  help  him  through 
the  season. 

The  hawks  are  restricted  to  flesh  alone, 
hence  their  comparatively  limited  num- 
bers. 

I  suppose  we  always  attribute  much 
more  thought  and  purpose  to  the  animab 
than  they  are  capable  of.  We  do  not 
realize  what  automatons  they  are.  Much 
of  their  activity  is  the  result  of  their  or- 
ganization, and  ver)*  little  the  result  of 


free  choice,  as  with  man,  though  in  the 
case  of  man  what  he  calls  his  "free 
choice"  is  no  doubt  largely  detemuned 
by  forces  and  conditions  of  which  he  is 
not  conscious. 

I  notice  that  the  nests  of  the  orioles 
are  longest  and  deepest  ^pdiere  Umbj  are 
the  most  pendant,  that  th^  are  deeper 
and  more  pocket-hke  on  the  willowB  and 
elms  than  on  the  oaks  and  hickories,  and 
that  they  are  the  shallowest  of  aU  on  stiff 
young  maples  where  th^  are  usually 
placed  near  the  stem  of  the  tree.  In  such 
cases  they  are  shallow  and  cu[dike.  The 
longest  nests  I  see  near  me  are  on  the 
weeping  willows.  Now  if  this  observa- 
tion holds  true,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  birds  considered  the 
matter,  and  that  they  knew  that  the  more 
pendant  the  nest  the  greater  the  danger 
to  eggs  and  young  during  high  winds; 
therefore,  in  certain  situations  they  build 
deeper  than  in  others.  But  I  cannot 
make  myself  believe  that  the  birds  take 
any  thought  about  the  matter  at  all 
The  simplest  explanation  of  their  course 
seems  to  me  to  be  this:  In  the  act  of 
buildmg  their  nests  th^  would  be  swayed 
more  or  less  by  the  winds  —  more  upon 
the  willows  and  elms  than  upon  trees  of 
stiffer  branches  like  oaks  and  maples. 
This  greater  swaying  would  stimulate 
them  to  build  deeper  nests;  it  would  be 
the  condition  that  would  bring  their  pen- 
dant-nest-instinct into  greater  activity. 
A  still  simpler  explanation  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  instinct  is  feebler  in  some 
birds  than  in  others,  and  is  feeblest  of  all 
in  those  birds  that  build  cup-shaped  or 
basket-shaped  nests  on  stiff  young  maples 
newly  phmted  by  the  roadside.  We  are 
not  to  ascribe  to  an  animal  a  process  of 
reasoning  so  long  as  there  is  a  simpler 
explanation  of  its  conduct 

I  suppose  the  migrating  of  the  birds  in 
spring  or  faU,  and  the  various  other  ani- 
mal migrations,  are  no  more  the  resuh  of 
purpose  or  calculation  or  knowledge  than 
the  putting  forth  or  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  is  the*  result  of  cal- 
culation.   It  is  a  reflex,  the  response  to 
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in  external  stimulus  in  the  earth  and  air. 

When  we  ha^e  an  earfy  spring  we  plant 
uid  um  emi\j9  Bikd  vice  vena.  We  seem 
to  think  that  the  birds  choose  to  act 
limilarijt  and  to  nest  earfy  or  late  as  their 
judgment  as  to  the  weather  prompts. 
But  thcj  haTe*no  choice  in  the  matter. 
A  wann  wave  brings  them,  and  a  cold 
wiTe  retards  them,  as  inevitably  as  it 
does  Tegetation*  The  waimth  stimulates 
them  to  nest-building,  for  the  reason  that 
it  increases  their  food  supply;  the  more 
wimith  the  more  food,  and  the  more 
food,  the  more  rapidty  the  egg  develops 
in  the  mother  bird.  Heat  hastens  the 
ripening  of  the  egg  as  surely  as  it  hastens 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  cold  retards  it 
to  the  same  extent.  In  cold,  backward 
springs  I  note  that  the  robin  lays  onty 
two  or  three  eggs  in  the  first  nest;  in  wann 
•essons  she  lays  four  or  five. 

Fhick  off  the  leaves  of  a  tree  in  the 
etrij  season  and  new  leaves  will  form; 
sometimes  new  blossoms  will  come  a 
Ncondtime.  Bob  a  bird  of  her  eggs  and 
ihe  win  lay  another  dutch,  and  still  an- 
other, till  the  season  is  past  I  suppose 
that  there  is  no  more  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
A  wild  plant's  one  thought,  one  amUtion, 
b  to  mature  its  seed.  When  it  starts  in 
the  firing  it  has  the  whole  season  before 
it,  and  it  runs  the  stalk  up  to  its  full  stat- 
ure; but  if  it  gets  a  late  start  its  abbrevi- 
ated stalk  seems  like  an  act  of  conscious 
intdhgence;  it  must  hasten  with  its  seed 
before  the  season  passes.  The  second  or 
tliiid  nest  of  a  bird  in  spring  is  usually  a 
much  more  hasty  afiFair  than  the  first 
The  time  is  precious,  and  the  young 
nnist  not  get  too  late  a  start  in  life. 

I  £anc7  that  to  aU  human  beings  the 
ipring  gives  an  impulse  toward  new 
fiddfl,  new  activities,  that  is  quite  inde- 
pendent ol  any  will  or  purpose  of  their 
own.  We  are  sll  childroi  ol  one  mother 
after  all  and  are  tied  to  her  apron  strings. 
The  pulse  of  the  life  of  the  ^obe  is  felt 
alike  in  aO  olus,  feeble  or  strong.   Our 

power  ol  wiD,  of  purpose,  carries  but  a 

Uttle  way  against  the  tendencies  of  race. 


of  climate,  of  the  age,  or  the  tides  of  the 
seasons. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  if  we  should 
count  it  an  act  of  intelligent  foresight  in 
the  birds  when  they  build  their  nests 
near  our  houses  and  roadways,  appar- 
ently seeking  the  protection  from  their 
enemies  which  sudi  pkoes  are  supposed 
to  afford.  I  have  concluded  that  the  idea 
of  protection  does  not  influence  them  any 
more  than  it  does  the  rats  and  the  mice 
that  infest  our  houses,  or  the  toads  that 
lurk  under  our  porch  floors.  How  should 
a  robin,  or  a  phoebe,  or  a  bluebird,  or 
any  other  bird,  know  that  its  enemies  are 
less  bold  than  itself  and  dare  not  venture 
where  it  ventures?  These  birds  are  aU 
more  or  less  afraid  of  man  and  tolerate 
his  presence  under  protest,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  nesting  near  us,  from  cats, 
rats,  mice,  and  boys,  are  as  great  or  great- 
er than  th^  would  be  from  wild  ene- 
mies in  remote  fields  and  woods.  Birds 
seek  the  vicinity  of  man  because  food  in 
the  way  of  insects,  seeds,  fruits  is  more 
abundant,  and  because  the  shelter  which 
some  of  them  seek  is  better  and  more 
extensive.  I  think  the  oriole  is  attracted 
by  the  abundance  of  nesting  material, — 
strings  and  horsehairs;  and  the  swaUows 
for  the  same  reason, — mud  and  feathers. 
All  birds  instinctively  seek  to  hide  their 
nests,  and  even  porches  and  sheds  and 
bridges  afford  cover  and  hiding  for  the 
robins  and  phoebes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
better  foraging  upon  the  lanes  and  in  the 
garden  and  cheny-trees  for  the  robins, 
and  in  the  air  about  the  buildings  for  the 
phoebes.  The  king-bird  likes  to  be  near 
the  beehives,  for  he  is  fond  of  the  drones ; 
and  the  chippy  comes  to  the  rose  bush, 
or  the  lilac  bush,  or  the  near  apple-tree, 
because  she  likes  crumbs  from  the  taUe 
and  the  meal  the  chickens  leave.  I  no- 
tice that  the  birds  build  in  or  about  de- 
serted houses  neariy  as  freely  as  about 
those  that  are  occupied.  All  birds  that 
build  in  holes  and  cavities  can  be  at- 
tracted by  putting  up  suitable  boxes  and 
houses  for  them  to  nest  in.   In  this  way 
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you  can  attract  bluebirds,  house  wiens, 
and  purple  martins. 

In  certain  respects  the  birds  are  much 
like  the  weeds.  Certain  weeds  follow  our 
footsteps  and  thrive  best  near  us;  they 
fatten  on  our  labor.  So  do  certain  species 
of  birds  follow  us,  not  for  protection  but 
for  better  shelter  and  better  fare.  Surely 
the  En^ish  sparrow  does  not  dog  the 
footsteps  of  man  for  any  fancied  protec- 
tion. The  wood  thrush  seems  to  love  civ- 
ilization; he  doubtless  finds  his  favorite 
food  more  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
dwellings.  EQs  cousins,  the  hermit  and 
veery  thrushes,  prefer  the  dense,  remote 
woods,  and  doubtless  for  the  same  reason. 
The  wood  thrush's  brighter  coat  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  the  open  glades  and 
groves  than  with  the  denser  woods. 

The  paramount  question  with  bird  and 
beast,  as  with  us,  is  always  the  question 
of  well-being.  We  consider  the  matter, 
we  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  and  choose 
our  course,  as  we  think,  according  to 
reason.  But  the  animals  are  prompted 
and  guided  by  outward  conditions, — the 
season,  the  food  supply,  their  nesting 
needs,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  primitive 
man  is  largety  influenced  by  the  same 
considerations;  his  necessities  determine 
his  course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  certain 
insects  behave  like  natural  forces.  Watch 
the  growth  of  the  paper  nest  of  the  hornet; 
see  it  envelop  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  — 
leaves  and  twigs, — precisely  as  a  growing 
tree  might,  or  as  flowing  water  does.  I 
saw  two  nests  of  yellow- jackets  in  the  side 
of  a  house,  built  in  the  space  between  the 
siding  and  the  inner  wall;  and  these  nests 
flowed  out  of  the  cracks  and  nail-holes  in 
the  clapboards  in  thin  sheets,  just  as  any 
liquid  would  have  done.    Narrow  gray 


films  were  pushing  out  here  and  there, 
over  a  space  of  several  square  feet.  The 
hornets  had  filled  the  space  inside  with 
their  nest  and  had  reached  the  limit,  but 
they  did  not  know  it,  and  kept  on  build- 
ing as  long  as  the  season  prompted. 

One  of  our  recent  nafture  writers  — 
closely  akin  to  the  ''fakirs" — thinks  that 
the  yarding  of  the  moose  and  deer  in 
winter  is  a  matter  of  calculation  and  fore- 
sight, and  that  the  precise  locality  of  the 
yard  is  selected  by  leaders  of  the  heid 
long  before  it  is  needed;  when  the  tnith 
undoubtedly  is  that  there  is  no  dunce  or 
prevision  about  it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity;  these  animals  yard  where  the 
deep  snows  overtake  them;  their  yard  is 
the  limited  area  over  which  th^  are  able 
to  wander  to  secure  food;  they  browse 
the  same  ground  over  and  over,  and  so 
gradually  make  paths.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  inevitable  and  free  ^m 
choice,  and  belongs  to  the  cat^ory  of 
natural  events.  The  animals  cannot  wan- 
der freely  far  and  wide  on  account  of 
the  embargo  of  snow,  so  th^  wander  as 
far  as  th^  can,  and  this  makes  their 
yard.  It  is  a  yard  onfy  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  narrow  range, 
though  it  is  usually  miles  in  extent. 

We  marvel  at  what  we  call  the  wisdom 
of  the  hive  bee,  yet  there  is  one  thing  she 
never  learns  from  experience,  and  that 
b,  that  she  is  storing  up  honey  for  the  use 
of  man.  She  could  not  learn  this,  because 
such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  her 
own  well-being.  Neither  does  she  ever 
know  when  she  has  enough  to  carry  her 
through  the  winter.  This  knoiH^dge, 
again,  is  not  important.  Gather  and 
store  honey  as  long  as  there  b  anj  to  be 
had,  is  her  motto,  and  in  that  rule  she  b 
safe. 
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As  I  look  back  over  the  yeais  I  have 
been  mairiedy  one  of  the  most  definite 
things  in  the  harbor  of  my  memoiy  is  a 
little  fleet  of  boats.  These  are  the  boats 
which  have  bdonged  to  us.  They  are  not 
an  imposing  lot,  nor  are  there  very  many 
of  them.  Most  people  would  see  only  a 
collection  of  little  sloops  and  jib-and- 
mainsail  boats,  all  indifferently  smart, 
and  some  of  them  old,  tubby  affairs  which, 
for  all  the  paint  and  new  cordage  which 
we  put  on  them,  could  make  no  pretense 
to  smartness  at  aU.  You  would  not  find 
amoDg  them  all  a  boat  of  a  new  model, 
or  even  a  brand-new  suit  of  sails.  But  I 
can  see  in  this  brood  of  ugly  ducklings 
aU  scMTts  of  perfections.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  all  that  was  not  ready  and  willing 
and  faithful;  not  one  of  them  that  played 
us  an  ugfy  trick;  nor  was  there  one  on 
whidi  I  had  not  spent  hours  of  loving 
care,  trying  to  give  her  a  semblance  of 
smartness  even  in  her  old  age. 

Tliere  is  in  my  mind  another  shadowy 
fleet  of  boats:  the  boats  we  coveted 
and  imagined  ourselves  bii^ing.  They 
make  a  large,  imposing  fleet,  their  lines 
are  perfect,  and  their  wdl-fittiog  sails 
spotless.  Am<mg  them  are  schooners, 
and  forty-foot  yawls  —  and  even  steam 
yadits;  but  I  doubt  if  I  at  least  should 
have  loved  one  of  them  as  much  as  the 
boats  we  have  actua%  owned,  and  upon 
which  Stan  and  I  have  spent  so  many 
hours  of  wdl-meant  and  bunding  labor. 

There  is  a  third  fleet  of  boats  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  over:  it  is  the  fleet  of 
our  narrow  escapes,  and  it  is  composed 
of  boats  we  came  near  buying.  Some 
are  boats  far  beyond  our  means,  hand- 
some creatures  which  all  but  lured  us 
from  the  paths  of  virtuous  moderation; 


though  most  of  them  are  jovial,  disreput- 
able old  craft,  which  bc^oned  to  Stan 
and  me  with  cra:^  masts,  crying  to  us 
that  we  were  boatless  and  that  they  were 
to  be  bought  cheap.  I  have  adventur- 
ous moments  when  I  wish  I  knew  what 
would  have  happened  had  our  hands 
not  been  stayed  by  some  lingering  bit  of 
New  Eng^d  common  sense.  Should  we 
all  have  been  drowned  by  now,  I  wonder, 
if  we  had  bought  the  Je  rAimais?  or 
should  we  have  had  a  beautiful  time  and 
all  sorts  of  picturesque  adventures  sailing 
down  the  Mediterranean  coast  ? 

At  the  time,  I  did  n't  at  all  want  to 
buy  her,  and  I'm  rather  proud  of  the 
way  I  acted  in  the  matter;  that  b  why  I 
tellthbstoiy.  No  woman  ever  thoroughly 
learns  the  lesson  of  not  plucking  at  the 
sleeve  of  Fate  and  b^ging  it  to  turn  this 
way  and  that  way;  and  so  when,  for  once, 
one  of  us  sits  as  impassive  under  trial  as 
Fate  itself,  no  wonder  we  remember  it; 
no  wonder  we  like  to  record  it. 

To  make  it  come  home  to  you  more 
vividly,  I  must  ask  you  to  imagine  your- 
sdf  traveling  in  Europe, — traveling  with 
a  nurse  and  baby,  —  and  then  fancy 
your  husband  seriously  considering  the 
possible  purchase  of  a  menagerie  of  de- 
crepit and  unsalable  animals,  or  an  in- 
accessible and  ruined  house;  and  then, 
if  you  managed  to  hold  your  tongue  and 
let  nature  take  its  course,  see  if  you 
would  n't  feel  proud  of  the  depth  of  your 
self-control. 

As  a  yachtsman's  wife,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  lubberly  acts  enough,  and  so, 
when  I  do  anything  tactful  and  wise,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  recall  it. 

I  stood  at  my  window,  which  over- 
looked the  beach  of  Saint  Raphael,  and 
as  I  watched  the  pleasant,  bustling  scene, 
I  observed,  dressed  in  a  sweater  and  a 
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tam-o-shanter,  an  ignoble  pair  of  old 
trousers  on  his  legs,  mj  husband, — not 
different,  so  far  as  mj  impartial  ^e 
could  see,  either  in  manner  or  costume, 
from  any  other  of  the  loafers  on  the 
beach:  the  onty  thing  that  mariced  him 
a  foreigner  was  that  th^  gesticulated 
Yociferouslj,  while  he  did  not. 

He  was  the  centre  of  a  small  group 
of  fishermen,  who  were  evidently  tiy- 
ing  to  prove  something  to  him,  for  they 
pointed  frequently  to  a  boat  near  which 
they  stood.  It  needed  no  second  sight  to 
tell  me  what  was  afoot. 

"Aha!"  thought  I,  "th^'re  tiying  to 
sell  that  prehistoric  relic  to  Stan  —  and 
th^wiU!" 

I  hastily  put  on  my  hat  and  joined  my 
husband,  although  I  knew  W€dl  enough 
that  my  presence  could  have  no  restrain- 
ing influence  on  him  once  he  was  in  the 
grip  of  his  master  passion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, women  have  a  desire  mortal  to  their 
own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  —  they 
want  to  know  the  worst.  I  arrived  in 
time  to  see  Stan  looking  over  a  boat  with 
a  critical  ^e.  He  is  a  very  good  judge 
of  boats  when  he  is  n't  bu3ring  one,  but 
Stan  in  a  boatless  condition  would  be 
quite  capable  of  bu3ring  a  bird's  nest  to 
sail  in. 

In  a  sober  mood,  I  think  he  would  have 
considered  a  good,  stout  bird's  nest  more 
seaworthy  than  the  venerable  craft  that 
was  under  consideration.  I  have  n't  been 
a  yachtsman's  wife  so  many  years  for  no- 
thing, and  I  knew  that  Stan  was  indulg- 
ing in  no  academic  pastime  in  dicker- 
ing over  a  boat;  I  knew  that  he  seriously 
considered  bu3ang  that  aged  craft,  with 
its  rotten  planks  and  all.  I  shall  always 
feel  that  I  deserved  praise  for  not  asking 
him  the  simple  question, "  with  what "  be 
proposed  to  buy  that  museum  relic  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  or  that 
I  did  n't  point  out  to  him  that  our  stay 
in  Saint  Raphael  was  to  be  of  but  three 
weeks'  duration;  instead,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  for  once  I  held  my  tongue,  and 
even  looked  as  enthusiastic  as  human 
nature  could  be  expected  to. 


n 

The  Je  I'Aimais  was,  so  far  as  my 
small  historical  kno^dedge  goes,  a  bas- 
tard model  of  those  vessels  with  whi<^ 
Csesar  explored  this  same  coast  some  two 
thousand  years  before.  She  was  about 
thirty  feet  long,  and  heavy,  withou(  oaur 
treboard  or  keeL  Her  short  and  slender 
mast  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
heavy  lines.  Like  the  other  fishing  boats, 
she  had  a  lateen  sail,  which  means  that 
on  the  mast  was  casually  fixed  a'hook; 
and  by  means  of  this  hook  and  a  ring 
the  sidl  was  naively  fastened. 

The  boat  showed  signs  of  long  disuse. 
Any  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that,  even 
among  other  boats  of  her  type,  she  was 
peculiariy  unseaworthy,  for  die  wore  the 
unmistakably  discouraged  air  of  a  boat 
which  has  searched  for  years  in  vain  for 
a  new  owner.  Boats  that  have  no  loving 
owner  have  always  seemed  to  me  like 
dogs  in  the  same  plight.  Lack  of  care, 
the  absence  of  fresh  paint,  gives  them  the 
same  lonely  and  dejected  look  that  one 
observes  in  a  lost  dog.  It  takes  no  ex- 
perienced ^e  to  tell  if  a  boat  has  pnnird 
from  the  hands  of  a  careful  proprietor, 
who  has  been  proud  of  hear,  or  has 
"lain  up,"  neglected,  for  season  after 
season.  The  Je  TAimais  was  of  the  lat- 
ter type. 

According,  however,  to  the  florid  gm- 
tleman  in  the  worn  red  tam-o-shanter, 
the  Je  I'Aimais  was  a  peari  among  pearls, 
a  boat  of  boats,  a  real  bargain.  Yes,  she 
had  lain  up,  it  is  true,  a  season  or  two, 
it  may  be  three  or  four  —  it  may  be  five 
or  six;  but  only  because  her  owner  lived 
down  Antibes  way.  Just  why  he  had.  n't 
had  her  put  in  the  water  and  aailed 
down  to  Antibes  was  patent  even  to  tbe 
dull  ^e  of  a  female,  for  this  venerable 
Noah's  ark  was  only  one  step  from  the 
time  when  a  boat  is  broken  up  for  her 
iron  and  such  of  her  fittings  as  may  yet 
prove  serviceable  for  another  season  on 
a  more  fortunate  craft. 

She  had  one  virtue,  however.       Sbe 
could  be  bought  very  cheap;  to  that  evei^ 
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one  agreed  with  wise  nods  and  head- 
shakingB. 

Stan  lodced  lier  over  with  an  air  of 
Gritkiam  which  I  don't  believe  deceived 
any  of  the  honest  fishermen  surrounding 
him.  That  he  was  an  ^'Englishman" 
proved  to  their  simple  minds  that  he  was 
mad  to  start  with;  that  he  had  considered 
this  boat  at  aU  must  hare  proved  to  them 
that  he  was  onty  recently  escaped  from 
his  keeper.  There  was  a  certain  eager- 
ness in  the  air  ol  the  elde^  rascal  most 
interested  in  the  sale»  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  feared  the  keeper  might 
at  any  moment  appear  upon  the  scene. 

How  mad  we  were  Staii  was  to  prove 
by  vrhat  he  was  next  to  say.  They  had 
fished  all  their  lives  in  snudl  boats,  as  we 
had  sailed  in  them,  and  yet  we  had  not 
one  word  of  boat  talk  in  common.  We 
were  of  the  present  day,  and  the  models 
of  their  boats  dated  from  the  Caesars. 
The  modds  ol  fishing  boats  do  not 
change  and  improve  along  the  Mediter- 
nmean  shore.  The  boatbuilder  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  could  come  back  and 
successfully  ply  his  trade  and  use  the 
same  models  that  his  fathers  had  taught 
him. 

"That  boat  would  be  better  for  an  iron 
shoe,**  said  Stan,  with  a  recrudescence 
of  the  boat-trader's  instinct. 

"Not  at  all!  Not  at  aU,  M'ssieu'," 
replied  the  dderfy  fisherman,  an  uneasy 
eye  fixed  on  me.  I  fancied  that  he  might 
have  at  home  a  seaworthy  wife  who 
sometimes  prevented  him  f roln  buying 
things  which  he  should  not. 

"Ircm  on  the  keel  of  a  boat  causes  her 
to  sink.  A  bit  of  bad  weather,  a  Mbtral 
comes  up,  the  waves  come  up,  your  sail 
pitdies  off — ponff!" — he  illustrated  this 
with  a  dramatic  gesture—  "down  you  go 
at  the  same  moment  —  the  iron  inevit- 
aWy  drags  you  to  the  bottom.  Then  — 
finish." 

"I  Am't  see,"  said  Stan,  "why  you 
have  no  centreboards." 

Tliey  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 
Stan's  French,  at  the  best,  is  not  yet 
idicMnatic,  and  he  translated  the  word 


''centreboard"  literally.  He  took  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper  and  drew  a 
picture  of  a  boat  with  a  centreboard.  He 
made  a  boiat  of  his  hands,  and  with  a 
chip  of  wood  showed  the  attentive  crowd 
the  woridng  of  this  useful  apparatus. 

"Ah-h.h!"th^breathed.  Theyunder- 
stood. 

"M'ssieu',  those  boats  of  that  cast  are 
the  type  of  the  most  dangerous,"  th^ 
explained,  "unsuited  yentbely  for  our 
rough  waters.  There  has- never  yet  been 
a  fiohing  boat  here  with  a  centreboard  — 
nor  veill  there  be,  thank  God,  while  our 
boatbuilders  have  any  sense  left.  Safe 
boats  are  of  the  model  that  you  see  be- 
fore you,  the  model  of  the  Je  I'Aimais." 

"I  don't  see  how  your  boats  come 
about,  without  a  centreboard,"  Stan  per- 
sisted. 

With  the  tact  of  Frenchmen,  they  ig- 
nored this  question.  It  may  be  that  they 
did  not  think  it  was  important  whether 
a  boat  came  about  quickly  or  not,  never 
having  sailed  in  the  kind  that  did. 

"There  came  to  this  harbor,"  said  one 
of  the  other  fishermen,  "an  Englishman 
in  a  boat  such  as  you  describe,  M'ssieu'. 
He  went  out  one  day,  the  Mistral  came 
up;  he  was  never  seen  again." 

"The  centreboard,"  added  another 
stout  sailor,  "may  be  good  for  other 
waters  —  not  for  these." 

"  We  have  always  sailed  in  such  boats," 
a  bent-over  grandfather  clinched  the  ar- 
gument. 

m 

There  fell  on  us  one  of  those  sudden 
and  unaccountable  silences  that  come 
over  people  in  the  midst  of  busy  talk. 
Far  off  we  could  hear  a  meny-go-round 
playing.  The  cheerful  noises  of  the  beach 
rose  about  us,  calling  us  like  the  voice 
of  a  friend.  The  Je  I'Aimais  and  Stan 
looked  each  other  in  the  face  while  she 
sung  to  him  her  false  siren  chant. 

"I  can  be  bought  cheap  —  cheap  — 
cheap,"  I  could  hear  her  tellmg  him.  "I 
am  old  and  dried  up,  but  I  am  a  boat.  I 
can  be  your  own  boat.  You  can  go  in  me 
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where  70U  like.  You  can  see  eveiy  little 
nook  (^  this  lovely  coast  I  can  be  bought 
for  nothing,  for  nothing  at  alL"  And  of 
aU  songs  in  the  world,  this  song  without 
music  is  the  one  which  can  lure  Stan 
farthest  afield.  I  do  not  mind  a  real  boat 
making  him  ccnnmit  follies  for  her  sake, 
but  it  hardened  my  heart  to  think  of  the 
decrepit  Je  TAimais  putting  the  comether 
on  my  husband. 

"Why  did  n't  you  all  go  out  to-day  ?" 
he  asked  suddenty.  I  like  to  think  that  a 
suspicion  of  what  the  Je  TAimais  and 
her  kind  really  were  came  over  him.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  the  sun  bright  above, 
and  no  hint  of  coming  storm;  a  little 
Mistral  blowing  —  a  nice  fair  breeze 
that  would  hardly  have  been  considered 
a  lady's  breeze  off  the  New  England 
coast 

"The  Mistralf"  they  replied  in  one 
voice.  "No  one  goes  out  when  the  Mis- 
tral Uows.  Boats  that  go  out  when  the 
Mistral  blows  end  up  at  Africa,  if  they 
end  up  at  all;  unless — "  and  Saucisse 
pointed  a  dramatic  finger  downward. 

"You  could  beat  back,"  Stan  sug- 


They  looked  at  one  another  pityingly. 
He  had  given  another  indication  of  in- 
sanity. 

"One  cannot  beat  back  against  the 
Mistral,"  said  the  elderly  fisherman, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  delivers  a  pro- 
verb of  Solomon.  And  all  together  they 
burst  out  into  talk  of  the  deadliness  <^ 
the  Mistral. 

Stan  broke  in  on  their  chatter  in  a 
businesslike  American  way. 

"Write  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  in 
Antibes  and  find  out  what  her  exact  price 
is,  and  then  find  some  one  who  will  make 
an  estimate  ol  her  repairs,"  he  com- 
manded. 

The  writing  to  the  owner  in  Antibes 
seemed  sim^de,  but  an  exact  estimate  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  repairs  was  a  different 
matter;  the  sim[de  Saint  Raphaelese 
doesn't  like  to  be  pinned  down  to  the 
concrete  in  this  brutal  Anglo-Saxon  way. 
Babel  arose  again. 


"It  would  n't  be  much,"  they  vocifer- 
ated. 

"It  depends  upon  how  much  M'ssieu* 
insists  upon  having  done,"  said  some  one. 

"And  upon  how  many  coats  of  paint 
he  has  in  his  mind,"  said  a  second. 

A  woman  on  the  outskirts  of  our  little 
crowd  admitted  in  an  undertone  that  she 
believed  that  paint  had  gone  up  this  year. 
And  the  hour  having  come  for  lunch,  we 
dispersed,  every  one  of  us  pleased  with 
himself,  since  each  opposing  party  had 
the  consoling  feeling  of  knowing  the 
other  to  be  wanting  in  intelligence. 

I  formed  a  little  third  party  by  my- 
self, and  what  I  thought  of  the  Je  I'Aimais 
or  what  I  thought  of  Stan,  I  will  not  say, 
but  my  pleasure  in  my  own  superior 
thoughts  was  dominated  fay  the  impotent 
question:  Would  Stan  buy  her  or  would 
he  not  ? 

IV 

When  I  looked  out  of  the  window  the 
next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  the  beach 
had  blossomed  in  the  night  with  strange, 
exotic  flowers,  or  as  if  a  flock  of  birds  with 
flame-colored  wings  had  just  that  moment 
alighted  there.  The  fisliing  fleet  of  Saint 
Raphael  was  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on 
the  crescent-shaped  beach,  as  is  the  im- 
memorial custom,  and  the  many-colored 
sails  of  the  boats  were  being  dried  in  the 
morning  sun.  Beyond,  the  Mediterra- 
nean danced  as  blue  as  even  the  guide- 
books pretend  it  is;  and  as  the  Mistral 
stiU  blew  gently,  I  knew  the  fishing  fleet 
would  not  go  out  that  day. 

There  were  more  things  happening  on 
the  beach  than  the  mere  drying  of  sails. 
Old  men  were  mending  nets  of  fabulous 
lengths ;  women  were  hanging  their  dothes 
out  to  dry,  and  others  were  sitting  gossip- 
ing on  the  keeb  of  boats;  others,  again, 
were  washing  out  wine  casks.  And,  since 
the  day  was  one  when  the  cautious  Medi- 
terranean fisherman  would  not  venture 
forth,  —  though  it  would  have  seemed 
the  top  of  a  fine  morning  to  one  of  our 
Gloucester  men,  —  all  sorts  of  small  re- 
pairs were  going  on  on  the  boats  them- 
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selves;  here  one  man  was  giving  a  coat 
of  paint  to  bb  boat's  keel;  Ibere,  another 
was  doing  a  bit  of  calking;  or  again, 
a  man  was  letting  a  patch  into  the  side 
of  Us  boat  And  these  things  were  all 
dooe  with  a  thorou^^ess  —  even  with 
a  ponderousness — that  our  land  knows 
nothing  of.  The  patch  that  was  being  let 
in  I  OHild  see  even  from  my  window;  it 
would  outlast  the  fisherman's  children's 
diildrenif  theboatdid.  The  boats  them- 
selves, though  none  of  them  were  much 
over  forty  feet,  were  of  the  same  substan- 
tial build;  they  were  as  broad  of  beam  as 
the  women  of  Saint  Raphael,  and  were 
built  ol  ponderous  {^anks  and  beams,  — 
boats  buOt  to  last  for  generations,  if  one 
Uked 

The  beach  of  Saint  Raphael  was  more 
than  a  shipyard,  more  than  a  place  to 
mend  nets.  It  was  the  town  park;  it  was 
the  town  nursery.  Here  fat  French  babies 
loOed  around,  tugging  at  their  mothers' 
skirts,  who  industriously  plied  the  small 
activities  of  knitting,  mending,  and  what 
not,  such  as  thrifty  French  women  love 
to  bring  with  them  into  the  open  when 
they  give  their  babies  an  airing. 

B^des  this,  the  beach  was  the  place 
where  the  cart  people  pitched  their 
booths.  I  could  see  from  my  window  the 
wafBe  man  dexterously  making  long, 
snakdike  cakes  through  a  funnel-shaped 
madone.  Behind  him,  his  wife  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  cart,  which  was  their  home, 
pr^wing  the  midday  meal,  and  gossip- 
ing with  the  neighbors.  Farther  along, 
the  wife  of  the  rival  waffle  man  flaunted 
her  feather  boa  contemptuously.  It  was 
perhaps  because  of  the  feather  boa  and 
a  certain  artificiality  of  complexion  that 
she  had  no  such  solid  standing  among  the 
good  people  of  Saint  Raphael  as  had  her 
plainer  competitor.  Fiench  people  are 
oooservattve,  and  any  one  will  agree  that 
if  jou  live  in  a  cart  which  is  drawn  by 
hired  mules  from  ]dace  to  place,  and  earn 
your  living  by  making  penny  cakes  and 
waffles  out  in  the  open  air,  naturally  a 
feather  boa  and  an  artificial  complexion, 
a  hat,  and  a  long  skirt,  are  conspicuously 


out  of  place  in  the  state  of  life  to  which 
God  has  called  you. 

The  greatest  crowd  was  assembled 
around  the  bird  man,  who  was  indus- 
triously raffling  his  green  paroquets. 
One  paid  a  sou  for  a  ticket,  and  if  one 
drew  a  lucky  number,  one  might  get  a 
little  green  bird.  A  great  many  people 
raffled  every  day  for  these  birds;  I  did 
mysdf ,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  carry  a 
paroquet  away  with  him,  although  Stan 
says  he  has.  IJke  the  other  cart-dwellers, 
the  bird  man's  cart  was  directly  back  of 
his  booth,  and  a  large  bull-dog  lay  at 
the  door,  sunning  himself  and  pretending 
to  watch  over  his  master's  chattels;  I 
had  found  out,  however,  that  for  aU  his 
undershot  jaw  and  red  ^es,  he  was  a 
very  venal  beast,  and  could  be  bought 
off  by  a  pat  on  the  head  and  a  kind  word 
or  two.  Farther  off  dovm  the  beach,  the 
meny-go-round  was  in  full  swing,  whirl- 
ing round  its  little  wooden  horses  to  the 
inspiring  air  of  "  Viens  Poupoule." 

Up  and  down  the  beach  broad-hipped, 
short-skirted,  full-chested  women,  with 
bright  colored  kerchiefs  knotted  round 
their  necks,  came  and  went  on  their  busi- 
ness, hung  up  their  multi-colored  wash, 
darned  their  husbands'  breeches,  peeled 
vegetables  for  diimer;  plying,  indeed,  on 
the  beach,  all  the  little  familiar  occupa- 
tions that  a  New  England  woman  would 
keep  for  her  back  porch. 


The  men  who  were  not  at  work  on 
their  boats  grouped  themselves  into  little 
knots,  gossiping  about  the  catch  of  fish, 
the  arrival  of  the  next  sand  boats  from 
Nice,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
present  Mistral.  Presently  I  heard  Stan's 
voice  behind  me. 

"She's  got  the  mdlowest  sail  you  ever 
saw,"  he  said;  and  well  I  knew  who 
"she"  was.  "A  better  color  than  any 
of  those  down  there.  Come  along  and 
buy  a  chart  of  the  coast." 

Below,  in  the  hotel  caf^,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  where  a  detailed 
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chart  of  the  azure  coast  might  be  bought. 
One  told  us  that  charts  of  the  nature  we 
described  might  be  purchased  at  the  cus- 
tom house;  another  recommended  us  to 
go  to  the  Maine;  whOe  still  another  kind- 
ly indicated  the  inspector  of  the  port  as 
the  dispenser  ol  all  charts  and  nautical 
information.  I  saw  our  morning's  work 
cut  out  for  us,  and  was  glad;  as,  after 
aU,  it  does  no  one  any  hann  to  buy  a 
chart,  and  it  amuses  Stan. 

When  we  got  it  at  last,  the  coast  be- 
tween us  and  Cannes,  and  again  from 
Cannes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Antibes, 
seemed  singulariy  devoid  of  small  har- 
bors; a  bare,  rodsy  coast  it  was,  which 
perhaps  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  always  pulled  their  galley  up 
on  the  beach  at  night  and  slept  ashore 
—  which  custom  has  been  followed  ever 
since  by  the  dwellers  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  absence  of  harbors  did  not  dis- 
courage Stan.  "There  will  always  be," 
he  asserted,  *'  some  little  shelter  where  one 
can  lay  up  a  boat  of  this  size.  I  can't 
imagine  anything  more  fascinating,"  he 
went  on,  "than  a  cruise  from  here  to 
Nice  in  a  little  boat." 

Neither  could  I,  if  I  could  have  sent 
on  the  nurse  and  baby  by  mail,  posU 
resUnUe^  and  gone  myself  in  a  boat  of  a 
build  which  I  understood  better;  for  I 
have  the  womap's  distrust  <^  anything  I 
do  not  imderstand;  and  I  will  say  for  my- 
self that  my  distrust  of  the  small  fishing 
craft  of  the  Mediterranean  was  soon  to 
have  its  foundation. 

Stan,  however,  continued  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. "It  hasn't  been  done,"  he 
exulted.  "You  see,  it  has  n't  been  done. 
These  land-hugging  fishermen  never  go 
out  beyond  rowing  distance,  and  the 
Englishmen  who  cruise  on  this  coast 
have  done  it  in  yachts  they  have  had 
sent  down.  I  believe  in  using  the  type 
of  boat  that  the  countiy  affords.  It  is 
probably  better  adapted  for  the  waters." 

"Why  don't  the  fishermen  ever  go  out 
in  rough  weather,  then  ?  "  I  could  n't  help 
asking. 


"Because  th^  are  Frenchmen  from  the 
south  of  France!"  replied  Stan,  with  a 
touch  of  irritation,  as  if  that  explained 
aU. 

"Let's  go  out  and  hire  a  boat  for  a 
sail?"  Stam  suggested  next;  which  I 
knew  was  merely  an  excuse  for  feasting 
his  eyes  on  the  lovely  shape  of  the  Je 
I'Aimais. 

At  home,  the  hiring  of  a  sailboat  is  a 
simple  matter.  One  finds  a  boat  to  hire, 
and  after  a  certain  amount  of  decent 
traffic  concerning  the  price,  one  hires  it 
or  one  does  n't.  Here,  we  found  a  sail- 
boat to  hire  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, and  we  wished  to  go  out  in  it  at 
once.  But,  said  the  man,  —  again  it  was 
Saudsse  with  whom  we  dealt,  — 

"M'ssieu'  the  Directeur  of  the  Port 
goes  once  a  week  to  visit  his  maternal 
aunt  at  Fr^jus,  and  without  his  consent 
it  would  be  impossible,  Madame  and 
M'ssieu',  for  me  to  take  you." 

Stan  naturaUy  inquired  what  M'ssieu' 
the  Directeur  of  the  Port  had  to  do,  in  a 
land  fairly  bursting  with  Libert^,  Egalit^ 
and  Fraternity  with  the  taking  of  us  out 
for  an  afternoon  sail. 

"  M'ssieu', "  replied  Saucisse  with  calm, 
"it  is  the  law.  I  haye  no  license  to  take 
out  pleasure  parties;  therefore  each  time 
I  take  out  any  one  in  my  boat,  I  must 
have  my  paper  signed  by  M'ssieu'  the 
Directeur  of  the  Port  Otherwise,  were 
anything  to  happen  to  you,  I  should  be 
responsiUe  to  the  government  for  your 
lamented  corpses.  You  can  see,  M'asieu*. 
the  embarrassment  it  would  put  a  poor 
man  with  seven  small  children  depend- 
ent upon  him  to,  to  be  responsible  to  the 
Frendi  government  for  the  corpses  of 
two  distinguished  foreigners.  I  cannot 
do  it,  M'ssieu'.    To-morrow  if  you  like 

—  to-morrow  in  the  earliest  dawn  —  I 
will  get  the  signature  of  M'ssieu'  the 
Directeur  of  the  Port.  But  this  afternoon 

—  impossible." 

VI 

The  next  morning  we  started  forth  io 
the  Young  Louis,  the  boat  of  Saucissei 
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We  started  forth,  it  is  true,  against  the 
remoQstrmnoes  of  Saucisse  himself,  his 
wife,  the  fishennen  of  Saint  Raphael,  the 
DmcUxci  the  Port,  the  taker  of  customs, 
and  the  town  physician.  Th^  aU  said 
it  was  no  day  to  go  sailing.  Veiy  little 
wmd  blew,  the  sky  was  slightly  overcast; 
bat  sifl]  it  was  no  day  for  a  lady  to  ven- 
tmefcnth;  and  th^  stood  upon  the  mas- 
sive structure  of  the  mole,  a  picturesque, 
head-shaking  crowd,  watching  our  de- 
parture. 

**  Wind  may  come  from  those  clouds," 
Saucisse  told  us  ominously.  "Sooner  or 
later,  wind  is  sure  to  come." 

*'Isn*t  your  boat  seaworthy?"  Stan 
asked  with  some  temper. 

'"M'ssieu*,"  replied  Saucisse,  hurt,  but 
stm  with  dignity,  "I  did  n't  think  of  my 
boat.  I  have  been  out  often  when  the 
wind  blew,"  he  continued  proudly.  '*I 
think  of  Biadame.  If  the  wind  blows, 
waves  inevitably  rise," — he  spoke  as 
thoi^li  he  were  imparting  new  scientific 
information  to  Stan, — "and  if  the  waves 
rise,  the  spray  will  blow  from  them. 
And  then  — "he  paused  dramatically,  — 
"Madame  will  be  wet  Do  what  we 
may  to  prevent  it,  Madame  will  be  wet 
from  the  spray  of  the  sea.  I  don't  like 
it.  We  would  do  best  to  stay  within  the 
harbor.  StiU  —*'  He  bent  himself  to 
his  oars. 

Stan  watched  him  rowing  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  It  was  a  heavy  boat,  and 
required  no  mean  pair  of  shoulders  to  get 
up  what  we  so  insistently  call  "a  white 
ash  breeze."   Then,  — 

"Wl^  don't  you  put  your  sail  up?" 
he  inquired.  "Why  don't  we  sail  out  of 
the  harbor?" 

Saucisse  bent  to  his  oars. 

"It  is  not  the  custom,"  he  said.  "We 
always  row  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.  It 
prevents  confuuon.  The  wind,  as  you 
see,  is  against  us.  Were  aU  the  boats  to 
tadc  bade  and  forth,  disaster  might  re- 
sult It  is  better  so;  we  have  always  rowed 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor." 

He  bent  to  Us  oars  again. 

Stan  subsided,  but  I  knew  that  he  was 


hurt  to  the  very  core  of  his  yachtsman's 
heart  His  feelings,  I  knew,  were  similar 
to  those  of  a  wdl-brought-up  giri  who 
finds  herself  having  to  commit  publicly 
some  grossly  unconventional  act.  Pre- 
sently, after  we  had  passed  the  mole  and 
had  cleared  what  other  few  boats  were 
out,  with  infinite  leisure,  with  none  of 
the  snap  known  to  the  North  Atlantic 
yachtsnian, — stopping  to  talk  with  Stan, 
who  was  veiy  polite  under  the  tiying  cir- 
cumstances,—  Saucisse  finally  unrolled 
his  lateen  siul,  which  lay  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  hooked  it  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mast. 

"I  thmk  I'd  like  to  go  across  the  bay," 
Stan  informed  him. 

Serenely,  with  uninterrupted  calm, 
Saucisse  headed  in  the  other  direction. 

"The  wind  doesn't  serve  for  that 
course  to-day,  M'ssieu',"  said  he  with 
tranquillity.  "Itwouldbebesttogodown 
past  the  lion  rouge  and  the  lion  d'or." 

This  he  explained  as  one  explains 
things  to  a  very  young  and  rather  unin- 
inteUigent  child.  "We  will  have  a  reach 
there  and  a  reach  back."  He  took  up  the 
tiller.  "Let  us  hope,"  he  said,  "the  wind 
does  not  change;  otherwise  the  little 
waves  will  come  up  in  a  choppy  fashion, 
and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  row  home." 

"Why?"  Stan  demanded. 

Saucisse  looked  at  him  with  a  pitying 
eye. 

"One  has  to  row  home,"  said  he, 
"when  one's  sail  pitches  off,"  —  which, 
it  seems,  is  the  habit  of  the  picturesque 
lateen  sail  in  anything  like  a  sea-way. 

I  sat  quiet,  but  content.  I  had  sailed 
with  my  husband  seven  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  had  never  before  heard  his 
opinion  disputed.  In  all  those  many  years 
I  had  always  seen  him  take  whatever 
course  he  chose.  I  had  seen  him  take 
the  upper  hand  of  a  New  England  fisher- 
man, of  other  yachtsmen,  and  especially 
I  had  had  him  take  the  upper  hand  of  me. 
I  had  heard  him  use  the  pitying  tone  that 
Saucisse  now  employed.  When  Saucisse 
opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  he  was  a 
communicative  Frenchman,  and  ready 
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to  impart  informatioii  to  the  stray  for- 
eigner, however  ignorant  or  however  mad. 
He  explained  in  words  of  one  syllable 
the  theoiy  of  sailing  to  my  husband.  He 
explained  how  the  wind  hit  the  sail  and 
how  one  was  unable  to  sail  against  the 
wind,  and  why  one  pushed  the  tiUer  this 
way,  and  again  pulled  it  that.  He  ex- 
plauuied  these  things  with  the  same  un- 
speakable patience  that  I  had  had  them 
explained  to  me,  after  I  knew  them  all. 

We  returned  from  our  sail  without 
mishap.  I  did  not  get  wet,  the  wind  did 
not  rise,  the  sail  did  not  pitch  off,  and 
Stan  had  had  the  theoiy  of  sailing  ex- 
plained to  him  thoroughly  by  a  comic  old 
pusillanimous  Frenchman.  I  did  n*t  ask 
him  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  afternoon.  I 
had. 

vn 

Whether  he  had  enjoyed  the  sail  or  not, 
Stan's  first  act  on  arriving  home  was  to 
find  out  if  word  had  come  from  Antibes 
from  the  owner  of  the  Je  I'Aimais.  It 
had  not.  "Why,"  said  the  fishennan  in 
the  red  tam-o-shanter,  reproachfully,  "it 
was  only  two  or  three  days  ago  that  we 
wrote!"  Such  haste  evidently  seemed 
to  him  indecent. 

.  Stan  had  learned  from  Saucisse  all  he 
wished  to  know  about  sailing  the  native 
craft  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  arose 
and  grew  in  his  mind  a  contempt  for 
the  Mediterranean  fisherman  and  all  his 
ways.  He  had  sailed  smaller  boats  on 
rougher  water,  single-handed,  although 
his  business  in  life  did  n't  take  him  on 
the  sea,  and  these  shore-keeping  sailor- 
men  filled  him  with  a  wholesome  New 
England  disgust.  He  had  always  felt 
humble-minded  in  the  face  of  a  Glouces- 
ter man,  so  he  said,  and  had  expected 
to  find  the  same  metal  in  the  fishermen 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast;  but  ex- 
cept in  the  pleasantest  of  weather,  land 
was  the  place  for  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  with  the 
conscious  desire  of  showing  them  how  an 
American  could  sail  one  of  their  own 
boats,  that  he  chose  a  day  with  a  trifle 


more  wind  than  they  considered  whole- 
some to  go  out  in  alone,  or  whether  he  felt 
that  he  had  had  enough  lessons  in  sea- 
manship. We  joyfully  started  off  to- 
gether a  fewmomings  later  in  the  Quinxe 
Mille  Vierges,  Saucisse  having  refused  to 
hire  us  the  Young  Louison  such  an  un- 
suitable day  for  a  lady  to  go  sailing. 

No  word  in  the  mean  time  had  come 
from  the  owner  of  the  Je  I'Aimais,  al- 
though more  than  a  week  had  passed 
since  we  had  opened  negotiations  for  her 
purchase.  And  every  day  she  had  sung 
to  Stan  her  song  about  owning  one's  own 
boat  and  the  joy  one  can  have  on  the  face 
ol  the  waters  in  a  little  boat  that  belongs 
to  one'sself  and  to  no  one  else.  He  had 
waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  final 
letter.  He  had  got  estimates  from  the 
other  men  around  the  beach  how  much 
the  old  Je  I'Aimais  ought  to  cost.  It  was 
true  that  the  putting  her  into  the  water 
would  be  far  more  expensive  than  the 
cost  of  her  disreputable  hulk,  but,  some- 
how, this  did  n't  impress  Stan.  Whatcme 
spends  on  fitting  up  a  boat  afterwards 
never  seems  to  count.  It  is  like  putting 
improvements  into  one's  own  house. 

The  next  best  thing  after  sailing  in 
one's  own  boat  is  sailing  in  a  hired  boat, 
without  a  captain,  having  one 's  own  way, 
with  no  Saucisse  to  tell  which  way  one 
must  head,  or  to  draw  long  faces  about 
the  wind's  coming  up.  We  did  n't  mind 
the  wind's  freshening  a  little,  anyway. 
Both  of  us  were  used  to  being  wet  with 
the  spray  of  the  sea. 

So,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  we  hoisled 
our  sail  well  in  the  harbor  and  made  off 
for  Saint  Tropez,  a  town  a  few  miles 
down  the  coast.  A  large  concourse  of 
beach  loafers  saw  us  off,  and  prophesied 
disaster  with  shrugs  and  gestures,  while 
Saucisse  openly  expressed  hb  opinion 
that  had  not  M'ssieu'  the  Directeur  of 
the  Port  been  absent  that  day  to  visit 
his  maternal  aimt,  he  would  never  have 
allowed  us  to  proceed  forth;  although  I 
don't  think  he  could  have  interfered,  even 
under  the  paternal  laws  of  the  French 
government.  There  is  no  law  which  can 
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prevent  one  from  hiring  a  boat  and  going 
out  in  it,  although  a  boat-owner  must 
have  his  papers  signed  before  he  takes 
out  a  {Measure  party.  In  the  first  case,  no 
jealous  government  can  ask  what  has  be- 
come of  its  citizens.  Th^  loss  is  their 
own  foUj. 

We  had  a  three-quarter  reach  out,  and 
our  boat  made  fair  time.  It  was  a  hea- 
venty  day  for  a  sail,  and  I  knew  that  each 
mOe  in  the  Quinze  Mille  "^^erges  made 
Stan  think  how  much  he  wanted  a  boat 
of  his  own.  We  were  both  as  pleased  as 
children  with  eveiything.  We  liked  the 
naive  working  of  the  lateen  sail,  we  ad- 
mired the  marvelously  clear  water.  We 
stopped  in  little  coves  along  the  lonely 
coast,  just  for  the  fun  of  exploring,  HIds 
twochikben. 

Then  we  headed  for  home  about  noon, 
after  a  pofect  run  of  about  three  hours. 
The  wind  had  shifted  slightly,  which 
meant  a  beat  back.  We  made  veiy  lit* 
tie  headway.  There  was,  I  remember,  a 
certain  lug,  cone-shaped  pine  tree  that 
seemed  to  walk  along  the  shore  with  us. 
I  said  nothing.  It  seemed  to  me  one  of 
those  times  in  a  woman's  life  when  ques- 
tions are  superfluous,  and  when  it  is  even 
better  not  to  talk  at  aU. 

Finaltf  Slan  burst-  out. 

"I  bdieve,''  he  exploded,  "that  this 
daned  prehistoric  dishpan  is  falling  off! " 

That  was  just  what  was  happening. 
We  were  falling  off.  The  steady  adverse 
wind  was  calmly  pushing  her  away  from 
the  land;  and  as  we  had  no  centreboard 
or  keel,  the  Fifteen  Thousand  Virgins 
was  acting  just  as  a  skiff  with  a  sail  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 

'^Perhaps  shell  go  better  on  the  other 
tack,**  said  Stan. 

^ « We  tried  to  come  about.  We  nosed  up 
into  the  wind,  and  there  her  lovely  red 
sail,  mdlowed  by  the  ddicious  Mediter- 
ranean sun,  flapped  as  useless  as  a  flag. 
She  had  n't  had  headway  enough  to  come 
about 

Stan  sat  and  gazed  at  it.  He  said  no- 
thing. Thefe  were  no  words  in  his  vo- 
cabolaiy,  Inou^t  up  in  the  decent  atmo- 


sphere in  which  he  had  been,  that  would 
adequately  have  expressed  what  he  felt 
towards  that  sail  and  that  boat 

I  still  said  nothing.  I  knew  if  I  did 
anything  it  would  somehow  get  to  be  my 
fault  I  made  myself  as  inert  and  incon- 
spicuous as  the  big  pair  of  oars  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  And  still  the  red 
sail  flapped  derisively  in  the  wind,  and 
still  the  gentle  current  bore  us  off  shore. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done; 
I  knew  it  and  Stan  knew  it  Neither 
spoke  of  what  it  was.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  get  that  boat  round.  I  went 
forward,  and  stood  in  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  looking  down  into  the  water,  with 
my  back  to  Stan;  he  took  up  the  heavy 
oars,  and  like  any  "son  of  a  snail-catch- 
ing Frenchman"  he  rowed  his  boat  round 
about. 

vm 

It  was  the  only  way,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  come-down  for  a  yachts- 
man who  all  his  life  has  aimed  to  do 
in  all  things  as  a  yachtsman  should.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  need  of  my  keeping 
up  this  false  delicacy  the  entire  afternoon. 
Slowly  we  made  our  way  towards  home, 
falling  off  a  great  deal,  always  driven 
farther  off  shore,  and  always  having  to 
row  about.  We  talked  little  about  it, 
but  we  understood  then  why  one  cannot 
beat  back  against  the  Mistral,  and  why 
the  Mediterranean  fishennan  only  goes 
out  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  why  Sau- 
cisse  would  n't  head  in  the  direction  that 
he  was  told  to.  And  we  also  saw  that  if 
the  breeze  freshened,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  in  our  sul  and 
row  slowfy  and  painfully  home,  and  that 
evoi  then,  there  being  but  one  man 
among  us,  the  heavy  boat  might  end  up 
in  some  other  place  than  the  harbor  of 
Saint  RaphaeL 

I  almost  wished  that  this  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  we  had  had  a  thrilling 
adventure  to  record,  instead  of  the  only 
climax  being  that  a  punctilious  yachts- 
man had  to  row  his  boat  about  through 
long  hours,  while  the  sun  and  the  waves 
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smiled  at  him,  and  his  wife,  more  sym- 
pathetic than  the  forces  of  nature,  tried 
to  pretend  that  she  did  n't  know  what 
an  unjachtsmanlike  performance  was 
in  progress.  If  we  had  been  blown  on  to 
an  alien  coast  and  had  to  spend  a  night 
under  a  tree,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  glorious  tale.  As  it  is,  we  have 
talked  veiy  little  about  this  performance 
since. 

But  we  were  not  to  be  deprived  of 
eveiy  dramatic  touch.  It  took  us  three 
hours  to  sul  down  to  Saint  Tropes;  it 
took  us  nine  to  beat  back.  Itmig^have 
taken  us  twice  nine,  but  for  the  wind's 
shifting  a  little,  and  a  little  breese  en- 
aUing  us  to  sail  home  the  last  three  miles. 

We  arrived  home  after  dark,  at  nine 
o'clock.  On  the  mole  as  we  came  into 
the  little  harbor,  past  the  little  toy  li^ 
house,  there  was  the  flashing  of  lanterns 
and  the  hum  of  excited  voices,  and  out 
of  the  darkness  a  voice  hailed  us.  We 
answered,  and  from  a  score  ol  throats 
came  up  a  ciy. 

"Th^  come!  Th^  come!  It  is 
they!"  A  woman's  voice  gave  thanks  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  All  the  fishing  popu- 
lation of  Saint  Raphael  was  \hm  and 
waiting  for  us.  Two  boats,  we  learned 
later,  had  gone  out  in  search  of  us. 
Monsieur  the  Directeur  of  the  Port  was 
there,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  with 
whom  we  had  grown  friendly,  the  doctor, 
our  hotel-keeper,  the  head  waiter,  Sau- 
cisse,  his  voluble  wife —  all  our  friends, 
in  fact 

A  dozen  hands  helped  us  te  land, 
while  Monsieur  the  Directeur  of  the  Port 
exclaimed  to  us  in  a  reproachful  tone, — 

"Consider!  Consider,  M'ssieu',  my 
embarrassing  position  had  some  mis- 
chance occurred,  as  we  aO  so  feared!" 

We  made  what  might  be  called  a  tri- 
umphal entiy.     We  were  pointed  out 


afterwards  on  the  beach.  It  seemed  that 
no  small  boat  of  the  sise  of  the  Quinxt 
MiUe  '^^erges  ever  attempted  to  make 
Saint  Tropes  in  an  afternoon.  We  had 
accomplished  a  feat.  Now  th^  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  the  madhouae  was  fairij 
yawning  for  us;  still,  our  seamanship  was 
a  prov^i  matter. 

I  did  n  't  ask  Stan  if  he  stiU  desired  to 
skirt  the  Mediterranean  shore  in  a  boat 
in  use  in  these  waters.  He  himself  car- 
ried the  whole  thing  off  with  bravada 
He  stiU  inquired  daily  and  with  some 
acerbity  if  word  had  come  from  the 
owner  of  the  Je  I'Aimais,  and  be  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  should  take  some  one 
along  to  row  the  boat  around,  since  such 
seemed  to  be  the  local  custom. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  not  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  would  he  have  bou^ 
a  boat  that  caused  one  such  humiliation; 
but  still,  I  cannot  telL  Men  are  strange 
and  tenacious  animals,  and  it  may  be  that, 
had  we  ever  heard  from  the  owner  of  the 
Je  I'Aimais,  I  should  have  to  transfer 
it  from  the  fleet  of  our  narrow  escapes 
to  the  fleet  of  the  boats  which  we  have 
owned.  But  we  never  did  hear,  so  the 
question  that  put  itself  to  me  so  vividly 
that  day  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  (k 
the  Je  I'Aimais,  Would  Stan  buy  or 
would  n't  he  ?  was  never  answered.  She 
was,  after  all,  as  definitely  out  of  our 
reach  as  any  of  the  stately  boats  we  only 
dreamed  of  biding,  and  only  because  we 
were  in  a  land  wl^re  the  words,  ''Step 
lively,  please!"  have  never  yet  been 
heard.  Three  weeks  was  too  short  a  time 
for  any  man  living  in  Antibes  to  get 
around  to  answering  a  business  letter. 

But  I  StiU  have  my  curiosities.  Had 
Stan  bought  the  Je  I'Aimais  would  she 
have  drowned  us,  or  should  we  have  bad 
more  memories  to  add  to  the  day  we 
spent  on  the  Fifteen  Thousand  Virgins  ? 
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BY   ALBERT  PHELPS 


For  some  yean  my  volume  ol  Aldrich's 
poems  has  ihaied  with  Herrick  a  corner 
of  mj  case  of  most  intonate  books.  There 
he  lutf  no  wofse  neij^ibors  than  Landor, 
Theocritus,  and  Keats;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  oo  many  another  shelf  than 
Dune  this  book  of  exquisite  verse  has 
found  just  such  a  cherished  place;  but  I 
have  often  wondered  what  judgment  the 
proleastonsl  critics  would  pass  upon  his 
work  when  the  inevitable  time  came  for 
them  to  attempt  to  assign  his  official  rank 
amoog  En^ish-spealdng  poets. 

In  the  &st  i^ace,  both  in  his  life  and 
in  bis  art,  he  held  so  aloof  from  the  mar- 
ket-plaoe  of  letters,  taking  no  part  in  the 
literaiy  '* movements'*  which  made  and 
nnmad^  so  many  reputations  during  the 
coarse  of  his  Itfe,  that  any  attempt  to 
vafaie  his  woric  by  comparison  with  that 
of  his  ccmtonporaries  would  be  of  small 
profit.    He  pUinty  meant  that  his  verse 
■hould  live  sol^  by  what  he  might  catch 
of  the  fugitive  aspects  of  living  beauty, 
and  embody  in  forms  of  the  most  perfect 
clarity  and  finish  of  which  he  was  capable 
—  to  carve  out  in  the  purest  form  of  art 
only  what  life  gave  to  his  hands  as  pre- 
cious ore,  and  to  reject  all  else.  Moreover, 
in  his  work,  considered  for  itself  alone  and 
judged  according  to  its  own  standards, 
the  care  of  the  poet  has  rendered  the  serv- 
ices of  critic  and  commentator  to  a  great 
extent  superfluous.    No  aim  was  appar- 
entfy  more  ccmsistentty  before  him  than 
that  the  purely  fashioned  shapes  of  verse 
whidi  he  wrought  so  sparin^^  should 
contain  all  that  was  necessary  to  their 
appreciation — and  no  more.     To  this 
end.  Nature  happily  endowed  him  with 
a  sensitive  temperament  and  an  instinct 
for  refined  artistiy;  and  a  fortunate  fate 


granted  him  the  luxury  of  writing  as 
little  and  as  well  as  he  had  inclination 
and  power.  Eveiy  now  and  then  there  ' 
comes  an  artist  who  may  be  sure  of 
real  immortal ily  in  the  admiration  of  cer- 
tain temperamentally  sympathetic  spirits, 
without  ever  stirring  the  indifference  of 
the  bigger  puUic  It  may  be  that  tune 
will  prove  Aldridi  to  be  such  a  one. 
Accept  his  motive  and  choice  of  subject, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  con- 
summate skill  with  which  he  has  wrought 
hb  conceptions  and  impressions  into  well- 
nigh  flawless  form  perfectly  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  Whether  this  means  much 
or  little  to  one  is  solely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  surprising 
if  critics,  with  the  best  intent,  and  with 
aU  the  praise  which  th^  must  surely 
give  to  the  ddicacy  of  his  workmanship, 
should  present  his  art  in  what  seems  a 
wrong  light  to  those  who  do  feel  that 
almost  personal  interest  which,  I  say,  is 
purely  a  matter  of  temperament.  Ac- 
cordingfy,  in  some  of  the  press-notices 
which  have  already  appeared  since  the 
poet's  recent  death,  there  seems  to  be 
just  noticeable  already  an  unconscious 
trifle  of  the  complacency  which  most 
people  assume  towards  woric  cast  in 
small  form  and  wrought  with  conscious 
purpose  to  the  highest  degree  of  artistic 
refinement.  Perhaps  there  is  really  no- 
thing to  be  done  about  it;  and  prosej^rting 
for  the  sake  of  any  artistic  creed  may  be 
as  unproductive  of  successful  converts 
as  the  same  sort  of  effort  for  a  religious 
dogma.  In  both  cases,  the  question  is 
fundamentally  one  of  feeling;  and  argu- 
ment can,  at  best,  hope  to  gain  only  a 
mental  acquiescence,  which  means  no 
more  in  art  than  it  does  in  rel^on. 
Aldrich  himself  felt  this  when  he  wrote, 
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1i  my  best  wine  mialike  thy  taste, 
And  my  beet  serrice  win  thy  frown, 
Then  tarry  not,  I  bid  thee  haste ; 
There 's  many  anotlisr  Inn  in  town. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  life  and  work  of 
this  man»  so  unswervingly  devoted  to  one 
purpose,  there  are  demonstrated  some 
broad  principles  of  art  which  are  too 
little  appreciated  bj  people  in  general, 
and  therefore  too  often  neglected  hj 
writers;  so  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  discover  the  ideal  which  be 
thought  worthy  of  fifty  years  of  service 
and  which  has  produced  the  only  unv- 
formly  artistic  body  of  verse  in  the  course 
of  American  literature. 


Here  is  a  quatrain  which  in  itself 
might  almost  serve  to  epitomize  the  ar- 
tist's method:  — 

See  where  at  interrals  the  firefly's  spark 
Glimmers  and  melts  into  the  fragrant  dark ; 
Gilds  a  leaTs  ed|^  one  happy  instant,  then 
Leares  darkness  all  a  mystery  afj^ain. 

The  four  lines  of  this  little  poem  seem 
to  me  perfect  in  their  illusive  beauty  and 
fragrant  with  haunting  suggestion.  In 
their  almost  complete  objectivity  lies 
what  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Al- 
drich's  method,  but  also  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  such  readers  as  in- 
sist that  the  artist  shall  extract  the  last 
shred  of  meaning  from  his  subject  in  ob- 
vious explanation.  Aldrich  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  sketching  a  subject  with  so  sure 
a  touch  that  he  dared  leave  it  to  produce 
and  even  interpret  its  own  mood,  without 
any  crude  or  too  obvious  analysis  of  the 
f  eding  that  originally  produced  the  poem. 
It  is  the  method  of  a  Whistler  pastel  or  a 
Japanese  print*  On  the  other  hand,  such 
a  poet  as  Wordsworth  —  be  it  said  with 
all  reverence  —  might  have  found  a  hun- 
dred lines  insufficient  to  explain,  to  the 
veiy  dregs,  all  that  he  himself  felt  at  such 
a  moment  as  the  one  caught  and  fixed  in 
this  quatrain,  and  might  have  been  fur- 
ther impelled  to  overflow  in  a  foot-note  of 
pFose.  Aldrich,  however,  has  left  all  this 


to  an  implied  imagination  in  the  reader. 
He  has  seized  whatever  was  significant 
of  the  moment,  excluded  all  the  rest, 
and  fixed  the  essential  fact  in  a  few  per- 
fect words  which  possess  almost  the  vivid 
actuality  of  painting.  The  whole  impres- 
sion is  so  compressed  as  to  produce  the 
immediate  and  complete  effect  of  that 
one  momentaiy  revelation  of  a  sununer 
night. 

The  external  features  of  Aldrich's  art 
are  plain  enough.  It  b  cosmopolitan 
and,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  of  a 
man  to  whom  high  culture  had  opened 
a  second  world  as  real  and  vital  as  the 
first,  it  draws  almost  as  much  direct  in- 
spiration from  art  as  from  nature.  Yet 
there  is  little  of  outright  bookishness  and 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  the  dilettante. 
The  effect  of  other  literature  is  present, 
indeed,  but  only  in  evanescent  flavors. 
One  might  guess,  for  instance,  that  some 
poets  of  France  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  forming  of  his  style.  One  feels  this 
influence,  however,  only  in  a  certain  dear- 
ness  and  definiteness  of  outline,  in  the 
likeness  of  the  language  to  natural  prose, 
and  in  the  clarity  of  the  form.  There  are 
absolutely  no  obscure  lines  overiaden 
with  turgid  imagery  or  gaudily  colored 
adjectives,  —  the  besetting  sin  of  neaily 
all  Engh'sh-using  verse  writers  of  to-day, 
who  seem  bent  upon  imitating  the  faults 
which  Keats  outgrew.  What  an  example 
of  the  power  of  plain  words  to  convey  a 
sense  <^  the  most  perfect  poetic  beauty 
is  the  "  Invocation  to  Sleep,"  in  such 
lines  as  these:  — 

The  bell  sleepe  in  the  belfry — from  its  ton^e 

A  drowiy  mnrmnr  floati  into  the  air 

Like  thiiitle-down.    There   is  no  bough  but 


Weighted    with    tlamber  —  slomber     erery- 

wherel 
Conched  on  her  leaf  the  lily  twaye  and  dips ; 
In  the  green  dusk  where  joyoos  birds  faaTe 

■ung 
Sits  silenoe  with  her  finger  on  her  lips ; 
Shy  woodland  folk  and  spTitea  that  haoTtt  tk** 

streamn 
Are  pillowed  now  in  grottoes  cool  and  de«p; 
But  I  in  chilly  twilight  stand  and  wait 
At  the  portcullis  of  thy  Castle  gato, 
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Loagiail^  to  sm  the  oharmAd  door  of  dreams 
Ton  on  He  noieeleei  hingee,  delicate  Sleep. 

Bat  after  all  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
fay  txying  to  find,  through  the  internal 
erideiice  of  the  poems,  the  manifold  in- 
flooices  which  may  have  played  some 
part  in  their  creation.  At  best,  one  might 
only  hazard  a  guess  that  Henick,  Tenny- 
son, Keats,  Landor,  Heine,  Gautier,  De 
Musset,  and  Hafiz  had  been  absorbed 
m  the  growth  of  the  poet's  nature.  One 
just  feels  this  as  a  congenial  bond  of  ar- 
tistic freemasoniy,  something  like  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  unexpectedly  in  a 
strange  place  a  man  who  happens  to 
know  all  one's  best  friends.  Yet  really 
in  only  a  single  instance  would  a  com- 
parison with  die  work  of  any  one  of  these 
poets  bring  out  more  clearty  the  indi- 
ndual  qualities  of  Aldrich's  poetiy.  Of 
coarse  the  English  Herrick  is  that  one; 
yet  even  in  this  case  Aldrich  has  fore- 
stalled the  critic.  The  lines  with  which 
he  honors  his  brother  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion are  soffidentfy  self-revealing. 

If  thy  tool,  Hexriek,  dwelt  with  me, 
This  ie  what  my  ionga  would  be : 
ffiata  of  oar  sea-breesea,  blent 
With  odon  from  the  orient ; 
Indian  Toweli  deep  with  apiee ; 
Star-ahowers  from  the  Noriand  ioe ; 
Wine-red  jewela  that  aeem  to  hold 
FEra,  but  only  bom  with  oold ; 
Aatiqoe  gobleta,  atraagely  wrought, 
Filled  with  wine  of  happy  thon^t ; 
Bridal  meaaoree ;  Tain  regrets ; 
Labunom  bnda  and  Tiolets ; 
Hopefol  aa  the  break  of  day ; 
Qaar  aa  erystal ;  new  aa  May; 
Mnsinal  aa  brooks  that  ran 
O'er  yellow  shadows  in  the  son ; 
Soft  aa  the  aatin  fringe  that  shades 
The  eye-lids  of  thy  Deron  maids ; 
Brief  aa  thy  lyries,  Herriek,  are, 
And  poliahed  aa  the  boaom  of  a  star. 

In  these  lines  you  find  Aldrich  himself, 
aad  his  verse  also  has  the  same  gem-like 
quality.  Words,  as  he  uses  them,  seem 
to  have  the  almost  visible  loveliness  of 
predoos  stones  or  wrou^t  gold.  The 
veiy  mdd  into  which  his  fancy  is  cast 
is  most  often  satisfyini^  beautiful  in 
itsdf,  independent  of  the  poetic  spirit 
VOL.100'' NO.  IB 


which  animates  it  —  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  silent  beauty  of  a  vase,  or 
the  color  and  texture  of  rare  fabrics,  is  sat- 
isfying. Herrick  himself  could  not  have 
added  a  further  touch  of  grace  to  such 
poems  as  **  Coiydon  "  or  '*  A  Bridal  Meas- 
ure." Nor  does  the  volume  of  the  elder 
master  enshrine  more  charming  portraits 
of  imaginaiy  women  than  one  finds  in 
Aldrich's  pages.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
a  sketch  in  a  few  lines  to  stir  the  fancy 
into  dream-making  —  a  city  street  at 
night  and  a  girl  standing  "as  in  a  golden 
frame"  in  the  light  of  a  shop-window. 
Or  it  may  be  an  intaglio  head  carved  by 
a  long-dead  artist  in  precious  stone.  Now 
it  is  a  woman  of  our  own  day  and  race 
transformed  momentarily  by  the  magic 
atmosphere  of  the  sea  into 
A  siren  lithe  and  debonair, 
With  wristlets  woren  of  scarlet  weeds. 
And  strings  of  Inoent  amber  beads 
Of  sea-kelp  shining  in  her  hair. 

Again  it  is  a  girl  reading  in  a  dim  room, 
from  an  illuminated  volume,  of  knights 
and  queens  passing  with  music  and 
antique  pageantry  throu^  the  vellum 
pages  —  the  pale,  intent  face,  pallid 
lips,  and  bowed  head  —  the  transient 
flush  of  the  cheek  —  the  lowered  eyes 
fuU  of  dreams  —  the  wind  rattling  agahist 
the  casement  —  and  on  the  hearth  a  fire 
of  apple-WGKxl  along  whose  damp  bark 
a  littie  flame  runs  ind  chirrups  like  "a 
wren's  ghost  haunting  the  familiar 
bough."  But  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  in  the  real  magic  of  the  words  is 
the  oriental  vision  of  the  young  slave- 
girifromthe  Bosphorus  in  "Nourmadee." 

Long  narrow  eyes,  aa  black  aa  black  I 
And  melting,  like  the  stars  in  June ; 
Treaaes  of  night  drawn  smoothly  back 
From  eye-browa  like  the  crescent  moon. 
She  paused  an  inatant  with  bowed  head, 
Then,  at  a  motion  of  her  wrist, 
A  veil  of  gossamer  outspread 
And  wrapped  her  in  a  sUyer  mist 

The  lanterns  spread  a  cheating  glare ; 
Such  staina  they  threw  from  bough  and  vine 
As  if  the  slare  boya  here  and  there 
Had  spilled  a  jar  of  brilliant  wine. 
And  then  the  fountain's  drowsy  fall, 
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The  bnrnioir  aloes'  hea^y  toent, 

The  night,  the  place,  the  houi —  they  all 

Were  foil  of  luhae  hlandiahment. 

O  ahape  of  blended  fire  and  anow  I 
Eaeh  olime  to  her  some  spell  had  lent  — 
The  North  her  oold,  the  Soath  her  glow, 
Her  languors  all  the  Orient. 
Her  scarf  was  as  the  dondy  fleece 
The  moon  draws  round  its  loreliness, 
That  so  its  beanty  may  increase 
The  more  by  being  seen  the  less. 
Asd  as  she  moyed,  and  seemed  to  float  — 
So  floats  a  swan  I  —  in  sweet  unrest, 
A  string  of  sequins  at  her  throat 
Went  clink  and  dink  against  her  breast 
And  what  did  some  birth-fairy  do 
But  set  a  mole,  a  golden  dot. 
Close  to  her  lip  to  pierce  men  through. 

But  beyond  this  rare  quality  of  in- 
voking the  illusion  of  visible  beauty, 
Aldridi's  verse  possesses  the  still  rarer 
gift  of  a  ddicate  and  subtle  music,  so 
spontaneous  in  fluid  melody  and  so  per- 
fectly cadenced  in  the  fine  harmony  of 
the  rhyme,  that  he  seems  to  have  found 
again  the  lost  secret  of  Elizabethan 
lyrics.  In  the  smaller  pieces,  —  such  as 
"Imogen."  "Threnody,"  "Insomnia," 
"Nocturne,"  and  "Palabras  Carinosas," 
for  instance  —  his  sense  of  form  and 
symmetry  orbs  itself  most  perfectly. 
There  are  narrative  poems  in  the  volume, 
also,  as  flawless  as  the  Ijrrics,  dramatic 
fragments,  sonnets,  and  descriptive  pieces 
that  rank  with  the  best,  and  in  Judith 
and  Holofemest  he  has  more  perfectly 
mastered  the  music  of  blank  verse,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  than  any  poet  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  except  Tennyson;  yet 
his  preference  was  openly  for 

the  lyric 
Erer  on  the  lip, 
Rather  than  the  epic 
Memory  lets  slip; 

and  the  singing  melody  which  he  knew 
so  well  to  draw  from  a  few  lines  of  mated 
words  fuUy  justified  his  choice.  Fragile, 
evanescent,  almost  fragrant  with  sweet- 
ness, the  charm  is  incommunicable  save 
by  quotation.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  English  a  lytic  more  perfect  by  every 
test  of  art  thaii  this: — 


O  cease,  sweet  music,  let  us  rest! 
Too  soon  the  hateful  light  is  bom ; 
Henceforth  let  day  be  counted  night, 
And  midnight  called  the  mom. 

O  cease,  sweet  music,  let  us  rest! 
A  tearful  languid  spirit  lies. 
Like  the  dim  scent  in  violets, 
In  beauty's  gentle  eyes. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  sweet  sound 
That  quickens  tears.    Omusic,lest 
We  weep  with  thy  strange  sorrows,  oease  I 
Be  still  and  let  us  rest. 

Yet  all  this  preoccupation  with  form, 
this  eagerness  for  beauty  in  which  the 
added  charm  of  art  is  always  present,  in 
no  way  dulled  his  sense  of  the  simple 
loveliness  of  nature.  It  was  an  article  <rf 
faith  with  him  that  even  the  sincerest 
poetic  impulse  lost  half  its  value  when 
expressed  in  crude,  unshapety  verse;  that 
gold,  when  carven  into  the  chaste  design 
of  ornament,  was  more  golden  than  when 
it  lay  clodded  in  the  euth  or  only  half- 
revealed  in  the  baser  quarts ;  that  the 
diamond,  to  be  of  worth,  must  be  polished 
with  its  own  rich  dust,  or  —  to  quote  his 
own  words  — 

Who  lacks  the  art  to  shape  his  thought,  I  bold, 
Were  little  poorer  if  he  lacked  the  thought. 

But  his  mastery  of  the  refined  tedmic 
of  verse  never  led  him  into  mete  display 
of  virtuosity.  The  true  use  of  technical 
mastery  is  admirably  revealed  in  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity,  the  transparent  daiity, 
of  the  slightest  line  that  came  from  his 
hand.  In  the  same  way  —  although  he 
was  f  rankfy  of  the  world  of  urbanity  and 
culture,  and  althou^  he  was  not  given  to 
such  voluble  protestations  as  the  Pharisees 
of  nature-worship  use  —  he  was  never 
forgetful  of  his  kinship  with  the  ec^th, 
whose  beauty  he  could  limn  in  lines 
From  end  to  end  in  blossom  like  the  bou^ 
The  Blay  breathes  on. 

The  life  of  the  town  never  deafened  his 
ear  to  "the  flutings  of  the  silver  wind," 
nor  bound  his  fancy  to  its  treadmill. 

When  the  first  crocus  thrusts  its  point  of  gold 
Up  through   the    stUl   snow-drifted    s^arden 
mould, 
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Aad  folded  gf««D  ^bbagB  in  dim  -woodM  qdoIom 
Tkair  ^'■t^^V^  spMtt  >^  sadden  tremor  gees 
Iito  my  ▼•!&•  nnd  mmkes  m«  kith  «nd  Idn 
To  oTorj   wild-bom  thing  that  thrills   and 

Uowa. 
SteiiV  beflido  thie  ornmhHng  Ma-oonl  fire, 
Hflfo  in  tha  city's  eeeieleee  roar  and  din, 
fat  from  tlM  bramhly  paths  I  used  to  know, 
Far  £foaB  the  rustling  brooks  that  slip  and 


WhsN  the  Neponset  alders  take  their  glow, 
I  diare  tiie  tremnlons  sense  of  bnd  and  briar 
Aad  inaHienlate  ardors  of  the  Tine. 


m 

So  modi  for  the  external  impiettion 
of  AUrich'i  poetiy;  but  it  is  only  when 
we  look  deeper  below  the  traoBpareiit 
saiiaoe  mnd  seek  to  analyze  the  source  of 
this  apparent  simplicity  of  result,  that 
we  b^;in  to  learn  the  leal  power  of  the 


Tlie  very  end  and  aim  of  such  art  is 
that  the  enjoyment  of  it  should  depend 
apoo  nothing  extraneous  to  itself  nor 
apon  ai^thing  which  it  has  to  offer  be- 
jond  its  intrinsic  beauty.  However  much 
the  maker  may  be  preoccupied  with  the 
attainment  of  sjrmmetry,  he  means  that 
we  who  are  to  receive  his  woric  shall  not 
be  dragged  in  as  distracted  witnesses  of 
his  labor.  The  ideal  and  purpose  of /orm 
is  that  the  final  darity  and  essential  com- 
plflencsa  of  the  result  shall  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  process  of  creation. 

The  creed  of  such  an  artist  as  Aldrich 
is  simple  and  brief:  To  reveal  his  own 
imptessions  and  intuitions  of  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  life,  with  as  much  of 
the  living  quality  of  their  revelation,  and 
even  of  the  instantaneous  vividness  of 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  as  he  can 
transmit  through  a  rdatively  cumber- 
some medium  of  expression;  hence,  to 
fix  the  essential  and  eliminate  super- 
flooos  detail;  to  comjdete  the  woric 
within  as  small  a  ccmipass  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  apprehended  as  a 
whole  and  the  impression  be  instanta- 
neous, vivid,  and  direct;  to  make  the 
carefdlly  planned  symmetry  of  form  f eh 
only  in  the  simfdlidty,  deamess,  and 


harmony  of  the  effect  That  he  was  en- 
abled by  temperament  and  good  fortune 
to  follow  and  even  practically  attain  this 
ideal,  independent  of  the  support  and 
influence  <k  the  public,  gives  his  poetic 
work  a  unique  value  aside  from  ai^  other 
qualities  which  it  may  possess  or  lack. 

The  fact  that  he  employed  usually  the 
smaller  forms  of  verse  does  not,  of  course, 
detract  from  the  value  of  his  achieve- 
ment as  an  example  of  artistic  excd- 
lence.  Symmetry  of  form  is  revealed  most 
dearly  in  concentration  —  in  the  short 
stoiy  more  than  in  the  novel;  in  the 
sonnet  more  than  in  the  epic;  in  the 
fugue  more  than  in  the  opera.  And  here, 
too,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  esthetic 
values,  one  must  consider  the  form,  for 
the  time  being,  apart  from  the  content 
of  the  woric  of  art  —  a  disassodation, 
by  the  way,  especially  hard  for  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  maxims  of  Longfellow's 
"Psahn  of  Life"  — though  perhaps 
themselves  less  useful  than  the  equally 
well-known  rhyme,  — 

Thirty  days  hath  September,  — 
would  doubtless  outweigh,  on  the  scales 
of  the  eveiy-day  moral  philosopher,  the 
illusive  phantasy  of  Poe's  ^'IHalume;" 
yet  this  poem,  passing  beyond  the  bourne 
of  ordered  thought,  almost  beyond  the 
sphere  of  poetry,  into  music,  awakens 
—  with  that  strange  magic  which  is  the 
power  of  the  artist  alone  —  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  the  mysterious  life  vnthin 
us  which  lies  deeper  than  reason. 

The  dting  of  such  an  extreme  instance 
as  **Ulalume"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
implication  that  art  should  not  be  em- 
ployed as  the  vehicle  of  rational  ideas,  or 
may  not  illuminate  with  its  living  radi- 
ance the  most  profound  depths  of  thou^t 
AU  that  is  meant  is  that,  in  the  eritieism 
of  art,  the  work  of  the  artist  and  not  his 
material  is  to  be  considered,  and  that 
art  is  simply  the  medium  of  expression, 
and  is  ruled  by  special  laws  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
beyond  the  necessary  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  Thus,  although  a 
poem,  even  a  small  one,  may,  and  (rften 
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does,  contain  in  symbolic  foim  a  truly 
vast  suggestion  of  significant  thought, 
it  may  also,  with  equal  propriety  and 
without  losing  any  of  its  purefy  artistic 
excellence,  serve  to  color  and  transform 
even  the  trivial,  the  impossible,  the  use- 
less —  if  such  expressions  do  indeed  have 
any  but  a  very  relative  meaning.  We 
are  learning  from  the  Japanese  that 
in  merely  arranging  a  spray  of  cherry^ 
blossoms  in  a  jar  one  may  produce  a 
work  of  art,  fragile  as  it  is,  that  may  be 
as  truly  precious  for  that  fleeting  sense 
of  pure  beauty  as  the  work  of  him  who 
paints  Fusiyama.  Form  —  this  human 
creation  wrought  from  the  incoherence 
of  nature  —  possesses  in  its  essential  be- 
ing a  strange  vitality  which  we  do  not 
yet  understand,  and  springs  from  a  deeper 
source  than  we  are  fully  conscious  of. 

The  many  who  still  seem  to  think  that 
form  is  a  mere  artifice,  a  technical  con- 
vention, should  recall  one  simple  in- 
stance of  the  potent  magic  with  which  it 
may  irradiate  life.  Many  a  farmer,  no 
doubt,  in  his  fall  ploughing  has  turned 
up  the  nest  of  a  fidd-mouse;  yet,  in  only 
the  single  case  which  must  start  up  in  the 
memory  ci  every  one,  did  thb  little  inci- 
dent become  a  pathetic  trage^  which  has 
stirred  the  deepest  and  tenderest  feelings 
of  humanity  in  the  thousands  who  have 
read  and  never  forgotten  Bums's  poem. 
This  transformation  of  a  conmoionplace 
fact  into  that  moving  force  of  revelation 
which  we  call  poetry,  is  wrou^t  solety 
by  the  form  through  which  the  sensitive 
brain  of  the  poet  has  transmitted  hb  own 
vivid  impression  to  others  less  alive  to 
the  significance  of  the  life  around  them 
and  of  what  they  themselves  think  and 
feel. 

Fonn  is  all-important, — let  the  subject 
be  what  it  may,  —  whether  the  medium 
of  expression  be  music,  poetry,  painting, 
or  sculpture.  It  is  the  swift  short-hand 
of  art,  by  which  impressions  are  trans- 
mitted with  all  the  direct  and  instanta- 
neous vividness  of  the  moment  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  har- 
mony which  art  seeks  to  wrest  from  the 


mystery  of  life.-  It  is  the  Ungua  franca 
of  the  ages;  for  no  formless  work  has 
long  outlasted  its  generation.  Then, 
since  form  is  of  such  infijiite  importance, 
not  as  a  mere  ornament  of  art  but  as 
the  very  means  of  its  effectiveness,  the 
work  of  one  who  is  preeminently  siKSoeas- 
ful  in  its  achievement  has  a  special  value 
in  an  age  and  land  where  the  bigger  pub- 
lic is  too  likely  to  encourage  hasty  o?e^ 
production  and  careless  disregard  of  the 
sincerity  which  makes  for  permanence 
and  worth.  For  these  reasons,  Aldrich's 
poetry,  so  unique  in  American  literature 
for  uniform  esoellence  and  lifelong  con- 
sistency of  purpose  and  attainment,  b  a 
precious  legacy  to  the  poets  of  to-monow. 


IV 

But  fortunately  this  theoretical  view 
of  Aldrich's  poetry  is  not  at  all  necesaaiy 
to  its  comprehension  and  enjoyment  The 
perfect  simplicity  and  deainess  of  hb 
verse  demand  of  the  reader  little  beyond 
a  natural  sensitiveness  to  pure  bouity. 
He  recognised  that  life  really  exists  for 
us  only  in  those  comparativdy  rare  mo- 
ments which  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a 
special  meaning;  and  kn6wing,  whether 
l^  deliberation  or  instinct,  the  limits  as 
well  as  the  scope  of  his  power,  he  chose 
for  his  art  those  moments  which  offer 
some  subtle  and  delicate  gift  of  beauty, 
or  flash  a  momentary  revelation  upon 
the  eternal  mysteries  around  and  within 
us. 

No  poet  ever  held  his  calling  more 
sacred  or  kept  his  soul,  as  a  sensitive 
instrument,  in  finer  tune  for  inspiration. 
With  patient  art  he  wove  his  many-col- 
ored words  inte  the  fine  texture  of  his  cblh 
of  gold,  careful  that  nothing  in  the  tisBue 
or  the  design  should  be'  of  a  hue  that 
might  fade  with  the  passing  interests  of 
the  day,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  those 
priceless  fragments  of  Sappho  and  the 
minor  poets  of  Hellas  preserved  in 
the  quotations  of  commentators.  Then, 
before  the  glow  of  life  began  to  flidcer, 
or  his  hand  to  lose  its  skill,  he  closed  hb 
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woric,  so  that  no  chance  weakness  might  cords  of  histoiy;  for  in  his  verse  one 

mar  its  (dan.  surely  feels  that  grace  which  possesses 

The  poet  was  right,  and  has  probably  the  charm  dt  perennial  youth,  and  finds 

MBOied  himself  a  cherished  memory  when  those  essential  verities  of  loveliness  that 

the  conditions   which  have  made  the  are  as  fresh  in  an  ancient  line  of  Melea- 

short  and  loud  fame  of  work  of  the  hour  ger  as  in  the  new  sweetness  of  a  spring 

have  passed  into  the  dead  and  dusty  re-  morning  to-day. 


ANIMULA  VAGA 

BY   JOHN   B.   TABB 

A  spinrr  from  the  grave 

Again  I  come. 
E'en  as  I  vanished,  save 

Disrobed  and  dumb. 

No  shadow  as  I  pass  — 

However  dear 
The  wave  on  mirroring  glass- 

Betrays  me  near; 

Nor  unto  them  that  live 

Forlorn  of  me, 
A  signal  can  I  give 

Of  sympathy. 

Ah,  better  't  were  to  hide 

Where  none  appear. 
Than  thus  in  dei^  abide 

To  life  so  near! 
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A  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  VANISHED  FLEET 

BY   BENJAMIN  SHARP 


His  tall  spare  figure  was  for  many 
years  a  familiar  object  in  the  streets  ol 
Nantucket.  Jovial,  energetic,  sinewy,  and 
active,  he  represented  the  type  of  men 
who  built  up  a  great  indus^.  Bom 
when  that  industiy  was  nearly  crushed 
out  of  existence  l^  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, the  child  of  eight  years  trudged  to 
school  through  the  streets  of  the  greatest 
whaling  port  of  the  world;  his  voyages 
covered  the  age  of  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity, and  in  his  retirement  on  his  island 
home  he  watched  its  decline  and  its  ex- 
tinction. 

One  day,  when  looking  at  the  crum- 
bling wharves  and  shallowing  docks,  he 
said,  "When  I  was  a  boy  these  looked 
like  a  cedar  swamp."  The  masts  of 
sloops,  schooners,  and  ships,  two  or  three 
deep  at  the  wharves,  rose  along  the  har- 
bor front  like  a  forest,  where  now  there  is 
nothing  —  a  coal  schooner,  perhaps; -or 
maybe  a  wood  coaster  might  pull  in  for 
a  week,  and  then  have  to  wait  for  high 
tide  to  get  dear  of  the  mud  in  which  she 
had  been  lying. 

This  whaleman  was  bom  when  Nan- 
tucket was  at  a  standstill  and  was  cold 
and  hungry.  The  war  had  taken  from 
the  islanders  their  only  occupation.  Their 
ships,  which  had  escaped  burning  and 
capture,  came  hurrying  home  when  th^ 
heard  of  the  war,  like  birds  flying  to  cover 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  The  soil  of 
the  island  was  poor;  little  or  no  wood 
was  then  growing  there.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  war  the  islanders  fished  for 
cod  and  chased  the  humpback  whale  in 
the  waters  to  the  east  of  their  island; 
this  gave  them  food  and  li^t.  Once  a 
privateer  appeared  and  captured  their 
boats.  As  th^  dared  not  put  out  again, 
food  now  became  scarce, — of  fuel  there 
was  but  little, — and  th^  were  cold  and 
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hungry,  as  their  fathers  had  been  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

As  a  boy,  our  coming  mariner  played 
about  the  wharves  and  climbed  the  rig- 
ging of  the  many  ships  then  fitting  out; 
or  with  some  companions  got  an  old 
whale  boat  and  played  whaling  in  the 
harbor,  as  other  boys  "off  island  "  played 
Indian.  With  a  log  for  a  whale  and  an 
old  "iron,"  they  became  skillful  har- 
pooners  long  before  they  were  called 
upon  to  change  play  into  grim  work;  and 
like  the  Carib  boy,  who  had  to  pierce 
his  food  with  an  arrow  before  he  could 
have  it,  the  Nantucket  boys  became  ex- 
perts before  th^  went  to  sea.  And  thxj 
became  strong  of  back  and  powerful  of 
limb  in  this  whale  boat,  painted  Uack 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  for 
boys  did  not  agree  any  more  then  than 
now.  Agreeing,  however,  to  disagree,  tl» 
larboard  and  starboard  watches  divided, 
and  painted  their  respective  sides  to  suit 
their  own  tastes. 

The  shipping  of  those  days  amounted  to 
a  little  over  twenty  thousand  tons,  mak- 
ing Nantucket  the  greatest  whaling  port 
in  the  world,  with  its  vast  fleet  whose 
"harpoons  penetrated  with  success  every 
nook  and  comer  of  eveiy  ocean."  What  is 
twenty  thousand  to-day  ?  Many  a  great 
ocean  liner  nowadays  has  a  greater  ton- 
nage, and  so  accustomed  are  we  now  to 
bigness,  that  some,  knowing  nothing  else, 
will  not  believe  it  to  be  possiUe  that 
those  small  vessels  could  have  lived 
through  the  gales  which  they  experi- 
enced. We  forget  that  an  oiormoiis  steel 
monster,  driving  into  a  head  sea  at  the 
rate  of  seventeen  to  twenty  miles  an  hoar, 
is  a  very  different  problem  from  a  light 
wooden  vessel,  hove  to,  and  riding  like  a 
duck  on  the  surface  of  a  long  mountain^ 
ous  wave. 
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Is  safely  always  in  size  ?  Some  modem 
writers  seem  to  think  so.  One  who  le- 
centty  described  a  voyage  he  took  in  a 
"four-poster"  from  San  Francisco  to 
lirerpool,  tells  of  a  gale  he  experienced 
off  the  Horn,  making  the  statement  that, 
in  his  opinion,  no  dbip  of  less  than  one 
thousand  tons  could  have  lived  through 
it!  How  many  whale  ships  of  less  than 
three  hundred  tons  have  ridden  the  gales 
off  that  stoimy  cape,  and  probabfy  made 
better  weath^  of  it  than  his  great  ele- 
phant ever  did  ?  Of  three  hundred  tons! 
The  old  Lydia  of  Nantucket  made  two 
Cape  Horn  voyages,  besides  spending  a 
year  in  that  region  hunting  ''elephant 
oil,*'  and  going  eight  voyages  to  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  was  of  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty  tons!  Between  1790  and  1800 
there  were  thirty  Cape  Horn  voyages 
from  Nantucket  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  thoae  from  other  ports  of  Uie  United 
Stales,  and  all  in  ships  under  three  hun- 
dred tons.  None  of  them  were  lost,  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  met 
with  gales  fully  as  severe  as  those  of  our 
young  author,  describing  his  first  voyage 
at  sea. 

Our  captain's  first  experience  at  sea 
was  as  a  boy,  in  the  capacity  of  two  men. 
He  <«ioe  jocularly  said  to  me,  "I  had  two 
befths  —  cook  and  steward  —  two  men, 
and  I  was  only  fourteen."  I  have  often 
wondered  how  the  men  fared  on  that 
little  sloop,  as  she  sailed  away  to  Phila- 
ddphia  full  of  oil  and  spermaceti  candles, 
with  a  f ourteen-yearold  boy  as  cook 
and  steward.  The  food  must  have  been 
simple,  or  the  digestions  of  the  crew  very 
good,  for  he  made  several  trips  back  and 
forth,  leaving  the  oil  and  candles  in 
Philadelphia,  and  bringing  home  things 
which  they  had  not  at  home  —  corned 
beef,  flour,  iron,  and  other  raw  materials 
for  the  many  trades  then  thriving  on  his 
busy  Httle  island,  where  all  the  refitting 
and  provisioning  were  done,  so  that  the 
island  teemed  with  a  life  that  is  now 
wcBicety  credible. 

The  flour  from  "off,"  as  the  mainland 
was  called,  was  made  into  ship's  bis- 


cuit or  hard-tack  and  stamped  with  the 
baker's  initials*  Some  of  these  stamps 
have  survived  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
old  things.  One  was  a  circular  disk  of 
wood  through  which  hand-made  nails 
had  been  driven  and  their  heads  secured. 
In  the  centre  of  this  bristling  array  of 
sharp  points  were  fastened  crudely  carved 
G.  F.'s  or  T.  C.'s,  the  whole  looking  some- 
what like  a  home-made  curry-comb.  The 
points  made  little  holes  around  the  ini- 
tials in  the  soft  dough  and  were  pressed 
in  before  baking.  Then  these  flinty  disks 
of  bread  were  packed  into  new  oil  casks, 
as  were  all  provisions  and  stores  for  the 
ships,  and  these  casks,  when  emptied, 
were  ready  for  the  oil  as  it  came  hot  from 
the  coolers.  Sometimes  it  came  in  so  fast 
that  the  busy  cooper  could  not  keep  up 
with  it;  then  the  casks  had  to  be  broached 
and  the  hard  tack  thrown  overboard  to 
make  room  for  the  more  valuable  oil. 

In  those  days  smithies  rang  with  the 
blows  of  hammer  on  anvil,  as  the  iron 
work  was  turned  out,  as  the  harpocms 
and  lances,  the  whale-spades  and  board- 
ing-knives, were  fashioned.  The  streets 
ed^oed  with  the  rumble  of  oil  carts;  the 
clicking  of  the  calker's  mallets  and  the 
chanties  of  the  heaving  riggers  made 
lively  music  among  the  wharves. 

When  walking  along  the  now  quiet 
streets,  my  friend  said  to  me,  '*When  I 
think  back,  I  hear  the  old  noises  —  and 
that  makes  the  streets  as  empty  as  the 
wharves." 

Among  the  riggers  was  one  who  landed 
on  Nantucket  from  a  wreck,  a  British 
man-o'-war's  man,  —  Robert  Ratliff,  — 
who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  mas- 
ter rigger  there,  until  the  great  fire  swept 
his  all  away.  I  listened  to  his  story  as  he 
told  it  at  the  Asylum  (as  the  islanders 
charitably  call  their  home  for  the  poor) 
shortly  before  his  death, — of  his  voyage 
on  the  Northumberland,  and  how  the 
great  Corsican  appeared  on  his  way  to 
St.  Helena. 

All  is  past  and  nearty  all  forgotten.  Of 
the  seven  great  rope-walks,  where  shrouds 
and  cables,  running  rigging,  and  tow  lines 
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were  made,  not  a  trace  remains,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  be  many  now  living  who 
can  point  out  the  places  where  they  stood. 
The  great  sail-lc^  where  the  arrivab 
and  the  departures  of  ships  were  chalked 
upon  the  dark  beams  and  the  polished 
floors,  with  the  harder  knots  of  the  planks 
standing  out  like  little  hillocks,  have  all 
gone,  and  with  them  the  sail-makeis  who 
had  first  woiked  in  "Rushie"  duck,  and 
then  in  cotton  canvas.  There  is  not  a 
man  left  now  who  can  cut  even  a  small 
boat's  saiL 

There  were  great  warehouses  and  can- 
dle-works, where  the  sperm  oil  was  han- 
dled and  separated  from  the  wa^^  sperm- 
aceti. The  summer  oil  had  much,  and 
the  winter  oil  had  little,  of  this  valuable 
material.  The  winter's  cold  hardened 
the  wax  from  which  the  oil  was  pressed, 
and  as  it  would  not  thicken,  this  win- 
ter's oil  was  used  for  burning  in  outdoor 
lamps.  Nearly  all  the  spennaoeti  went 
into  candles;  none,  as  now,  on  shirt  fronts 
and  metallic  cartridges. 

My  friend  —  for  he  was  my  friend  — 
learned  the  trade  of  cooper,  making  his 
first  voyage  "a-whalin' "  in  that  capacity. 
On  this  voyage  he  learned  the  cnit  of  a 
seaman;  on  his  second  he  shipped  as 
boat-steerer  and  could  wear  the  "chock- 
pin  "  in  his  upper  two  button-holes.  This 
long  wooden  pin,  which  held  the  tow  line 
in  the  chock  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  was 
worn  when  ashore  by  one  who  had  taken 
his  whale. 

The  cooper  was  a  very  important  man 
on  a  whale  ship,  for  the  ca^  were  not 
all  made  up  when  the  voyage  began, 
though  some  of  course  were  ready  for 
the  oil.  Boom  for  some  hundred  com- 
pleted barrels  was  provided,  and  new 
ones  made  from  the  roughly  shaped 
staves  and  heads,  which  formed  part  of 
the  whaler's  outfit  Then  there  were  the 
casks  which  had  been  emptied  of  their 
stores  and  water,  kindling  wood  and 
''slops,"  as  the  clothing,  tobacco,  and 
other  necessities  for  the  sailors  were 
called. 

Generally,  by  the  time  whales  were 


"raised"  there  was  plenty  of  space  for 
the  oil.  For  whales  then  lived  far  away 
from  that  island  in  whose  waters  they 
sported  when  the  Indian  dwdt  there. 
One  of  the  first  settlers,  pointing  to  them, 
said,  "There  is  the  green  pasture  where 
our  children's  grandchUdren  will  go  for 
their  bread."  Yes,  in  our  friend's  day, 
sperm  whales  had  gone  from  Nantudc- 
et,  from  the  Bahamas,  from  the  BrazO 
Banks,  and  had  been  followed  round 
Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific,  where  the 
first  was  takoi  in  those  waters  by  <me  of 
these  hardy  islanders. 

It  was  often  long  before  the  first  whale 
was  "fin  out."  There  is  written  on  a  fly- 
leaf of  one  of  the  old  logs,  a  date,  and 
"Nine  months  out,  28  Bbls  sperm  oil. 
Oh  dear."  It  takes  but  little  imagination 
to  hear  the  deep  sigh  as  this  was  written, 
to  see  the  man  come  on  deck  and  gaze 
for  the  thousand  thousandth  time  over 
the  empty  waters  and  to  feel  that  great 
sinking  of  disappointment. 

Many  have  told  of  the  chase, — of  the 
attack  with  harpoon  and  lance,  of  the 
flurry  and  death  of  the  whale,  of  the 
cutting-in  and  tiying-out,  of  the  joy  and 
excitement  of  whaling,  —  but  it  is  left 
to  those  who  read  some  of  the  <^d  let- 
ters, now  yellow  and  crumbling  with  age, 
to  know  of  the  homesickness  —  of  the 
longing  to  hear  from  home  and  family. 
The  deliveiy  of  letters  in  those  days  was 
veiy  uncertain  indeed.  Every  vessel  sail- 
ing carried  many  letters  and  packages, 
sometimes  amounting  to  a  thousand,  to 
the  fleet  "on  the  other  side  of  land,"  as 
the  Pacific  was  then  called,  to  be  delivered 
at  certain  rendezvous:  at  "Turkeywana," 
at  Lahaina,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  or 
perhaps  at  a  "gam"  on  the  "grounds,** 
should  the  ships  meet.  Sometimes  the 
letters  were  brought  home;  the  desired 
ship  was  not  spoken,  or  she  may  have 
been  a  missing  ship  or  have  sailed  away 
to  new  grounds  or  to  other  seas. 

The  cooper's  "lay"  was  a  good  <Hie» 
as  good  as  that  of  some  of  the  oflScera. 
The  crew  of  whalers  were  not  paid  wages  ; 
instead,  each  member  signed  on  for  a 
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definite  share,  or  lajyof  the  voTage.  Some- 
tunes  the  voyage  was  a  short  one,  when 
they  had  "greasy  luck,"  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Loper,  whidi  came  home  in  a  little 
over  fourteen  months,  a  full  ship.  I 
knew  one  whaleman  who  was  forty-nine 
months  away,  and  when  the  voyage  was 
settled  up,  he  found  that  he  was,  with 
his  advance  and  his  slop-chest  account, 
sevcnfy-five  dollars  in  debt;  he  might 
have  bekmged  to  that  crew  which  "got 
DO  oil,  but  had  a  rattlin'  good  sail." 

So  our  <x>oper  sailed  away  on  his  first 
Toyage  to  the  "other  side  of  land,"  in 
a  ship  of  less  than  three  hundred  tons. 
With  royal  and,  maybe,  to'-gallant  yards 
on  dedc,  and  their  masts  housed,  they 
worked  in  a  leisurely  way  around  the 
Horn,  where  the  mariner  of  those  days 
hung  his  conscience  and  left  it  there 
until  his  return.  His  ideas  of  what  a 
Christian  was  were  crude  but  de^tr. 
"He  got  his  religion  round  Cape  Horn," 
he  once  said  when  speaking  of  a  brother 
captain;  and  "He  would  n't  lower  a  boat 
on  a  Sunday  —  no,  not  if  the  whales 
noe  chafin'  the  sides  of  his  ship  —  but 
he'd  squeeze  the  last  cent  out  of  you." 
Then  f  <^lowed  an  account  of  some  shady 
tnnsactions  of  this  religious  captain. 
After  a  longsilence  he  added,  "He  was 
a  good  Christian —  but  he  was  ad  —  d 
lascaL" 

The  whale  ship  of  those  days  was  a 
thing  of  beauty,  for  expense  as  well  as 
care  was  lavidied  to  make  everything 
"ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion."  There 
was  a  pride  and  romance  in  those  pictur- 
esque times  —  pinching  and  nail-paring 
economies  had  not  come.  Thecrewmade 
a  show  on  gala  days  with  the  white  duck 
trowsers  and  red  shirts  of  the  starboard 
watch,  and  the  blue  ones  of  the  lar- 
board. In  spite  of  the  Uood  and  guny, 
the  oQ  and  soot,  after  the  whale  was  cut 
in  and  tried  out,  everything  was  cleaned, 
and  with  lye  every  spot  of  grease  taken 
from  the  dedcs,  leaving  them  "  as  clean  as 
a  hound's  tooth."  Our  whaleman  never 
forgave  Dana  for  his  slurring  remarks 
on  whalers,  and  the  mere  mention  of 


Two  Years  hqfore  the  Mast  drew  from 
him  violent  and  uncomplimentary  re- 
marics. 

He  knew  George  W.  Gardner,  who 
in  1818  struck  out  into  new  fields.  Steer- 
ing west  from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  he 
found  an  area  which  fairly  swarmed  with 
sperm  whales,  thus  quieting  that  whale- 
man, who  only  the  year  before  boldly 
stated  that  no  ship  "would  ever  fill 
with  sperm  oil  again."  For  the  "Inshore 
grounds,"  as  they  were  called  after  the 
discovery  of  the  "Offshore  grounds," 
were  then  practically  exhausted,  as  the 
whaling  fleet  had  hunted  there  exdu- 
sivety  for  years,  up  and  down  the  South 
American  coast,  keeping  the  ^^istening 
white  Andean  tips  "just  a-liftm'"  from 
their  mastheads. 

Later,  he  knew  the  grounds  himself, 
and  also  those  stretching  from  Japan  to 
the  eastward,  near  the  then  called  Sand- 
wich Islands.  These  "Japan  grounds" 
were  discovered  by  a  townsman  of  his 
in  the  ship  Maro,  in  company  with  an 
English  sldp,  the  Enderby,  commanded 
by  a  Nantucket  Coffin;  "but  the  Nan- 
tucket ship,"  he  always  added  gleefully, 
"took  the  first  whale  there." 

The  horrors  of  the  wreck  of  the  Essex 
did  not  turn  this  lad  of  eight  years  from 
his  desire  to  go  to  sea.  He  knew  the  sur- 
vivors, as  every  one  did,  and  of  their  ter- 
rible sufiFerings  in  open  boats  for  three 
itnonths.  And  other  disasters  daunted 
him  not,  nor  any  of  the  Nantucket  boys 
either,  for  that  matter.  Th^  not  oidy 
knew  the  dangers  of  their  future  calling, 
from  the  whale  itself,  —  the  stove  boat, 
the  foul  line,  —  but  they  were  familiar 
with  the  stories  of  wrecks  on  uncharted 
reefs,  of  fire  and  missing  ships,  of  the 
attacks  of  natives,  and  of  scurvy.  They 
knew  the  other  side  too,  as  many  came 
back;  for  th^  had  imaginations,  and 
pictured  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  the 
sweets  of  the  balmy  coral  isle,  and  the 
life  at  sea.  Nothing  could  stop  them. 
Whole  classes  in  the  high  school  laid 
their  plans,  and  when  free  shipped  to- 
gether. Then  no  real  man  could  become 
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engaged  to  his  sweetheart  until  he  had 
killed  his  whale,  or  many  until  he  was 
captain.  "She  married  him  before  he 
had  a  ship,"  was  a  reproach  in  the  whal- 
ing circles  of  the  island. 

He  knew  William  Carey,  "who  lived  in 
the  Wawinet  country,"  as  he  called  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island.  "Who  was 
he?"  I  asked.  He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Oeno,  I  learned,  which  struck 
on  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  soon  be- 
came a  wreck.  He  landed  with  the  twenty 
others  of  the  crew,  and  the  natives  re- 
ceived them  kindly.  Inside  of  a  month  a 
conquering  tribe  visited  the  island.  Th^ 
were  hungry,  perhaps,  for  they  massacred 
and  ate  all  hands  but  the  boy  Carey.  An 
old  woman  threw  oil  on  him  and  then 
th^  could  n't  touch  him.  Thus  tabooed, 
Carey  lived  there  for  three  years  among 
the  savages,  until  a  visiting  ^p  took  him 
off. 

And  many  were  the  savage  attacks  on 
the  whalemen  of  those  days.  Nor  was  it 
always  treachery  or  savagery  on  the  part 
of  those  people,  but  more  often  an  act 
of  revenge  for  some  wrong  done  them. 
But  this  did  not  matter  —  they  were 
"only  natives"  to  these  men  whose  con- 
sciences were  hanging  on  Cape  Horn 
for  the  nonce.  The  wrong,  it  is  true,  may 
sometimes  have  been  merely  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man  to  some 
native  custom  or  religious  rite,  as  when 
Captain  Cook  chopped  up  the  idols  for 
firewood,  —  an  act  of  sacrilege  which 
cost  him  his  life.  Sometimes  it  was  wan- 
ton outrage  for  a  small  theft:  a  cannon 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  bullets  and 
scrap  iron  was  fired  (as  a  "lesson") 
into  a  peaceful  village  of  thatched  huts, 
among  innocent  women  and  children. 
Then  woe  to  the  next  ship  which  came, 
for  it  was  race  against  race.  A  boat's 
crew  was  enticed  ashore,  spirited  away, 
and  killed.  Then  the  papers  rang  with 
accounts  of  "Another  horrible  massacre." 
Six  white  men  against  fifty  or  a  hundred 
killed  and  mangled  natives!  In  the  one 
case,  massacre;  in  the  other,  "just  retri- 
bution." 


And  speaking  of  theft,  I  was  tcM,  as  a 
good  joke,  how  at  lAhaina  a  party  of 
Kanakas  were  "foolin'  round  the  grind- 
stone, and  before  we  knew  what  they 
was  up  to,  they  had  it  overboard.  We 
lay  in  ei^t  fathoms.  Th^  dove  down 
and  rolled  it  a  piece  over  the  bottom  and 
came  up,  and  others  went  down,  and  bj 
roUin'  of  it  and  spellin'  of  each  other 
th^  got  it  to  the  beach." 

Native  and  Kanaka  in  his  mind,  as  in 
the  minds  of  all  whalemen,  were  synony- 
mous. I  well  remember  how  furkms  he 
became  when  a  newly  arrived  "stranger** 
to  Nantucket,  on  being  introduced  to 
him,  politely  said,  "I'm  g^.  Captain, 
to  meet  one  of  the  natives  of  this  lovefy 
place."  For  some  moments  he  could  not 
speak;  and  when  he  had  recovered  some- 
what he  stamped  out  into  the  shed  with 
rage  in  his  ^e;  the  only  evidence  we  had 
of  him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
the  odor  of  his  tobacco.  "She  took  me 
for  a  Kanaka, "  he  said,  when  I  next  saw 
him.  "Mel"  and  his  florid  face  became 
scaiiet 

He  "knocked  off  goin'  to  sea"  not 
long  after  the  great  fire  of  1846.  So  he 
was  an  old-timer,  for  he  stopped  before 
innovations  came  in.  He  knew  nothing 
of  double  topsails.  His  were  sin^e,  and 
he  liked  to  tell  of  the  races  between  the 
crews  of  the  three  masts,  when  th^ 
reefed  topsails  at  sunset  on  the  cruising- 
grounds.  For  whalers  carried  large  crews 
—  more  than  enough  to  handle  the  sails. 
The  four  or  five  whale  boats,  each  with 
a  crew  of  six  men,  made  thirty  or  more 
"hands."  At  a  given  signal  the  men 
swarmed  aloft  and  out  on  to  the  yards, 
to  see  who  could  dose-reef  their  topsail 
first.  This  reefing  was  done  in  order 
that  as  little  headway  as  possiUe  should 
be  made  in  the  darkness,  for  whales 
could  not  be  seen  at  night. 

He  took  with  him  on  his  last  voyage 
the  newly  invented  whaling-gun,  and 
forgot  all  about  it  until  nearly  home^ 
Then  he  thought  he  would  try  it  —  and 
he  did  —  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  as 
she  was  bowling  along  with  stun'  sails 
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wt  alow  and  aloft  He  was  a  powerful 
man  and  said  nothing  after  the  discharge. 
He  then  handed  the  gun  to  the  mate,  a 
small  man,  telling  him  that  it  was  good 
sport  He  later  gathered  the  mate  up 
horn  the  lee  scuppers,  and  nursed  his 
own  shoulder  for  days  after. 

He,  as  an  epitome  of  the  island's  his- 
toij,  went  with  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  place  to  Califonua.  The  fire  had 
swept  away  two-thirds  of  the  town,  and 
now  petroleum  was  being  pumped  from 
the  great  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
one  then  believed  that  this  rock  oil 
would  hurt  the  whale  fisheiy.  "How  we 
Uu^^ied,**  a  whaleman  once  said  to  me, 
''when  we  heard  that  bunung  oil  had 
been  disoovered  in  the  ground!  I  was 
comin'  home  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
had  just  sunk  St.  Helena  astern,  when  we 
spoke  and  'ganuned'  a  New  Bedford 
ship.  The  captain  told  me  of  the  finding 
ci  rock  oil  —  said  it  was  prophesied  that 
it  woukl  kiU  whalin'  —  kiU  whalin*,  the 
idea!"  And  they  lauded,  as  these  two 
sk'ps  swayed  on  the  long  blue  South  At- 
lantic swell,  with  their  topsails  against 
their  masts,  the  one  knowing  and  the 
other  learning  of  the  discoveiy  which 
would  in  a  short  time  be  the  death-blow 
to  their  great  trade. 

Now  our  Califomian  came  home  but 
Kttle  richer  than  when  he  left.  He  had 
saved,  however,  and  had  been  lucky  on 
his  last  voyage.  He  stayed  about  his 
island  hcune  and  saw  the  last  ship  sail 
away,  the  last  schooner  come  in  with  a 
hmnpback  and  cut  it  up  alongside  the 
whaif .  He  saw  the  houses  of  his  town 
taken  down  in  "bays"  and  sold  "off." 
He  saw  the  ways,  where  several  ships  had 
been  built,  crumble  away  under  Uie  in- 
sidious boring  of  the  "worm,"  and  he 
saw  a  new  race  come  in  with  the  blue- 
fish,  and  swarm  over  his  island,  as  was 
prophesied  in  the  old  Indian  tradition, — 
for,  said  th^,  after  the  Uue-fish  had 
come,  sti^ed  for  a  time,  and  then  disap- 
peared, "when  they  come  again,  there 
win  come  with  them  a  new  race;"  and 
with  them  indeed  came  the  "stranger," 


the  suspected,  the  "off-islander,"  the 
tolerated  summer  visitor. 

The  strength  of  these  old  men  was 
remarkable.  Those  who  lived  through 
such  h'ves  as  theirs  were  truly  survivab 
of  the  fittest.  He,  with  a  brother  octo- 
genarian, two  years  his  senior,  each  year 
had  at  least  one  "cruise  a-fishin'. "  AJone 
th^  sailed,  anchored,  and  fished.  Did 
th^  talk  of  the  past  ?  —  the  aged  recog- 
nize no  future,  and  the  present  to  them 
is  dim.  Did  the  one  tell  of  his  eight  voy- 
ages around  the  world,  with  his  wife  as  a 
compam'on  for  forty  years;  of  his  sea  life, 
and  of  his  children's  birthplaces  on  Pit- 
cairn's,  at  Samoa,  and  at  Norfolk  Island  ? 
Did  he  tell  him  how,  when  the  boats 
were  all  out  after  whales,  he  launched, 
with  the  ship-keeper's  help,  the  spare 
boat  and  struck  and  killed  his  last  whale 
when  he  had  passed  the  sixtieth  year- 
stone  of  his  long  life  ?  This  I  cannot  say; 
but  once  th^  did  lose  a  borrowed  an- 
chor and  felt  so  hsdfy  about  it — not  the 
anchor,  but  the  unseamanship  of  it  — 
that  th^  went  the  ne3ct  day  to  find  it. 
Each  of  these  old  men  —  the  one  eighty- 
two,  the  other  eighty-four — took  a  dory 
and  rowed  a  mile  or  two.  They  got 
the  ranges,  which  they  had  instinctively 
taken,  dragged  about  for  an  hour  or 
more,  with  two  bricks  and  a  piece  of 
trawl  line  between  them,  hooked  it  up, 
brought  it  back,  and  threw  it  into  the 
sail-boat  with  the  remark,  "Sony  we 
kept  it  so  long." 

My  friend  passed  away  as  quietly  as 
did  ike  great  industry  with  whidi  he  was 
so  dosety  assodated.  The  first  sign  was 
a  willingness  to  rest,  —  something  which 
his  long  active  life  had  never  known. 
He  then  knew  and  said  that  he  had 
"signed  on  for  his  last  voyage."  His  last 
words  were,  "I'm  all  dear  now,"  show- 
ing that  he  knew  that  crooked  channels 
and  treacherous  shoals  were  behind  him, 
and  that  he  was  now  rolling  away  stead- 
ify  over  the  Uue  curve  of  the  sea,  as  his 
ship  had  so  often  done,  and  would  soon 
slip  over  the  horizon  into  the  great  un- 
known. 
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If  the  death  angel,  Azrael  of  the  flam- 
ing sword,  stood  before  the  gates  of  the 
dty  crying,  "Open  ye!  For  every  street 
within  your  portals  must  yield  to  me  one 
babe  in  ten,"  what  wailing  and  what 
lamentation  would  run  quicker  than 
thought  through  palace  and  through 
hovel!  But  decimation  does  not  suffice 
the  death  angel  to-day.  Two  babes  of 
eveiy  ten  die  in  our  great  cities,  and  the 
world,  fiUed  with  the  rush  of  our  modem 
age,  scarce  gives  a  thought  to  this  fear- 
ful winnowing. 

Nor  is  such  a  statement  in  any  way  an 
exaggeration.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  of  one  thousand  children  bom,  the 
fifth  year  will  find  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  number  blotted  out.  And 
the  majority  of  these  have  come  from 
the  narrow  ways  of  the  dty.  Boston  and 
Washington  lose  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  New  York  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  children,  from  eveiy  thou- 
sand. Many  an  em|nre-making  struggle 
has  passed  with  far  less  loss.  Read  on 
the  tattered  banners  of  historic  British 
regiments  the  golden  scroll  of  battles, 
from  Malplaquet  to  Pretoria.  How  few 
of  them  show  any  such  list  of  slain  as 
do  these  records  of  the  tiny  victims  of 
disease  in  peace. 

Study  the  rows  of  figures  further,  and 
certain  definite  facts  stand  forth  in  the 
light.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
months  of  greatest  infant  mortality. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  cause 
forty  per  cent  and  more  of  the  deaths. 
Not  only  that,  but  many  deaths  from 
other  causes  are  rated  as  complicated 
by  diseases  of  this  dass.  No  small  num- 
ber of  these  might  well  be  added  to  the 
direct  column  wherein  occur  the  greatest 
percentage  of  the  deaths.  That  points  to 
one  thing  as  a  source  of  danger,  the  food 
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supply.  Cow's  milk  is  the  exdusive  food 
of  a  great  part  of  our  children  up  to  the 
time  they  are  one  year  old.  It  is  the 
chief  food  of  practically  all  children  from 
the  age  of  one  to  the  age  of  five.  The 
inference  is  obvious. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  all  the 
exdtement  concerning  pure  food  laws 
which  has  stirred  our  wide  expanse  of 
territoiy  during  the  last  year,  so  little 
attention  should  have  been  given  to  the 
food  of  the  child.  We  hear  of  laws  to 
provide  inspection  for  meat,  laws  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  dmgs,  laws  to  regulate 
the  movement  and  inspection  of  vege- 
table products,  but  not  one  of  all  these 
important  movements  has  to  do  with  a 
substance  so  hkely  to  cause  widespread 
death,  or  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  as 
the  one  we  are  discussing  here.  Most  of 
the  foods  are  cooked.  Milk  is  served  raw. 
Most  of  the  foods  are  limited  in  the  scope 
of  their  distribution.  MUk  enters  evcrr 
household.  Most  of  the  foods  give  com- 
paratively little  lodgment  or  nutrition  to 
evil  bacteria.  Afilk  offers  both.  Can 
there  be  any  greater  munidpal  neoes- 
ity  than  proper  milk  laws  properly  en- 
forced? 

Strange  to  say,  the  little  stre^  of 
the  Azores,  or  the  mountain  village  of 
northern  Italy,  feeds  its  children  better 
than  we  can  feed  our  own.  Smelling  to 
heaven  though  these  little  towns  may  be, 
with  gutters  running  with  sewage,  with 
walls  and  bams  falling  in  dirty  pictur- 
esque decay,  their  common  milk  sup- 
ply is  superior  to  that  furnished  even  to 
the  better  class  of  our  American  dties. 
Twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  the 
herdsman  leads  his  goats  throu^  nar- 
row street  and  up  rodsy  alley.  Patieiitl^ 
the  herd  stands  for  its  milking  beside  the 
dustering  children,  and  the  warm  milk. 
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fresh  from  the  animal,  goes  direcUy  to 
the  child.  The  riaiiig  generation  there 
gets  pure  milk.  Pure  milk  is  whole  milk 
from  a  dean,  healthy  animal.  Such  milk 
is  practically  sterile,  and  if  it  be  trans- 
feired  to  the  consumer  in  that  state,  it 
is  safe.  But  the  danger  from  milk  in- 
creases with  every  hour  after  it  leaves  the 
creature  which  produces  it,  unless  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
consumer  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
comes  from  the  healthy  animal.  There- 
fore, since  we  can  solve  the  problem  in 
DO  such  fashion  as  can  the  herdsman  of 
the  foreign  streets,  we  must  first  under- 
stand the  peculiar  dangers  which  sur- 
rcHmd  our  dty  milk  supply  and  then  find 
the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

Our  common  necessities  of  life,  such  as 
air,  water,  and  milk,  are  taken  so  much 
for  granted,  that  many  of  their  ordinary 
properties  escape  our  observation.  The 
wides|»ead  course  of  milk,  coming  as  it 
does  to  every  family  table,  makes  it  a 
means  for  spreading  disease,  once  patho- 
genic conditions  have  been  introduced, 
9eooiid  to  no  other  medium,  barring  water. 
In  ime  respect  it  is  more  dangerous 
than  water,  since  a  plague  of  typhoid  or 
Asiatic  cholera  startles  the  community 
from  its  customary  |dilegm  and  causes 
immediate  regulation  of  the  angle  source 
of  supply.  But  the  death  of  children  from 
«»mnJM*h  trouble  or  analogous  disease 
makes  no  deep  impression  upon  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  a  hundred  separate 
milkmen  in  a  city  are  infinitely  harder 
to  r^ulate  than  is  a  conunon  service  of 
water.  Other  factors  for  comparison 
msy  be  found  in  the  inherent  properties  of 
the  two  liquids.  The  transparency  of 
water  causes  its  instant  rejection  when 
it  bears  viiiUe  sediment.  The  whiteness 
tad  opaqueness  of  milk  serve  as  cover- 
ing and  shelter  for  insoluble  substances. 
Dbt  and  fiHh,  the  carriers  of  disease,  are 
easily  hidden  therein.  A  report  from  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  systematic  inspection, 
weU  shows  the  possibilities  inherent  here. 
Beriin,  with  its  great  system  of  vital 
statistics,  reports  that  its  inhabitants  con- 


sume daily  three  hundred  pounds  of 
barnyard  refuse  in  their  milk  supply.  If 
that  is  true  of  Berlin,  a  dty  of  extraor- 
dinary deanliness,  what  must  happen  in 
our  dties  here  ? 

Still  more  important  than  the  mere  car- 
riage of  dirt  or  filth,  stands  the  power  of 
milk  to  give  lodgment  and  nutrition  to 
the  bacterial  hosts.  These  bodies  are 
about  us  everywhere,  lurking  in  the  dust 
on  the  window-sill,  floating  in  the  sun- 
shine, lying  on  the  ground;  th^  exist  in 
such  countless  hordes  that  words  like  bil- 
lion or  quintillion  utterly  fail  of  signifi- 
cance when  the  number  in  an  area  of 
any  size  is  to  be  considered.  These  in- 
visible myriads  of  the  air,  moreover, 
increase  with  tremendous  rapidity  once 
they  encounter  favorable  conditions  for 
growth,  such  as  moisture,  warmth,  and 
food.  All  these  are  furnished  by  milk. 
Raise  barnyard  dust  near  an  open  milk- 
pail,  and  the  whirling  masses  which  have 
been  lying  in  the  refuse  of  the  barnyard 
fioor  pour  down  upon  the  liquid  as  the 
destroying  Huns  of  Attila  poured  down 
upon  Europe. 

But  it  must  not  be  thou^t  that  all 
of  the  bacteria  are  evil.  Suppose  we  try 
to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Roughty  speaking,  we  may  say  that  three 
great  classes  of  bacteria  may  be  present 
in  milk,  the  add-produdng  bacteria,  the 
putrefactive  bacteria,  and  the  disease 
germs  proper.  The  souring  of  milk  is  an 
everyday  phenomenon,  and  every  house- 
wife knows  that  hig^  temperature  sours 
milk  and  low  temperature  keeps  it  sweet. 
Translated  into  sdentific  terms,  the  sour- 
ing of  milk  means  that  lactic  add  bac- 
teria, the  bacteria  of  the  first  dass, 
have  been  busily  working  on  the  various 
constituents,  and  have  changed  a  part  of 
them  over  into  lactic  add,  which  in  turn 
has  addified  the  milk.  This  Qrpe  of  bacil- 
lus is  commonly  harmless,  indeed  it  may 
have  an  absolutely  beneficial  effect,  but 
the  souring  of  the  milk  has  been  well 
called  a  placing  of  red  lanterns  to  warn 
of  danger,  since  the  growth  of  these  add- 
ifying  germs  shows  the  growth  of  the 
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other  types,  both  of  which  are  carriers  of 
disease. 

The  putrefactive  bacteria  do  not  as  a 
class  belong  in  milk,  but  to  be  present 
must  be  introduced  there  from  filth  or 
outside  refuse.  This  is  the  class  of  bac- 
teria most  dangerous  to  the  child,  since 
certain  members  of  the  group  are  the 
immediate  cause  of  many  of  the  serious 
digestive  troubles  of  children.  Danger- 
ous, indeed,  such  troubles  often  are  to 
adults,  but  far  more  dangerous  when  th^ 
assail  the  delicate  system  of  the  child. 
Once  entered  into  the  intestines,  th^ 
produce  putrefaction  there,  with  grave 
accompanying  disturbances.  Cholera 
infantum,  for  example,  long  recognized 
as  an  acute  milk  poisoning,  comes  from 
these  dangerous  en^rme  visitors,  and  its 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  poisoning  by 
white  arsenic,  a  violent  gastoo-intestinal 
irritant. 

The  third  class,  the  pathogenic  or 
disease  germs  proper,  come  in  a  way 
which  is  entirely  preventable.  They  are 
the  germs  of  contagious  disease,  the 
bacilli  which  cause  typhoid,  diptheria, 
and  cholera,  and  they  get  into  milk 
through  mljkers  or  handlers  who  are 
suffering  frcon  mild  forms  of  disease,  from 
persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
sufiFerers  from  such  troubles,  or  else  from 
deliberate  or  careless  adulteration  with 
a  disease-infected  water  supply. 

Besides  this  direct  effect,  we  find  one 
serious  indirect  result.  All  classes  of 
bacteria  by  their  growth  extract  consid- 
erable nutrient  value,  so  that  an  infected 
or  dirty  milk,  twenty-four  hours  old, 
gives  less  actual  food  to  the  child  than 
does  dean  or  fresh  milk.  And  these  in- 
finitesimal bodies  increase  like  wOdfire. 
If  two  samples  be  taken,  one  from  the 
milk  of  the  night  before,  and  the  other 
from  that  of  the  morning  of  an  examina- 
tion, over  one  hundred  thousand  more 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  have  sprung  up  over 
night  in  the  uncooled  evening's  milk, 
than  are  found  in  the  fresh  supply. 

Responsible  as  man  may  be  for  care- 


lessness which  allows  the  growth  of  dan- 
gerous bacteria,  he  is  even  more  directly 
responsible  when  he  deliberately  adds 
water  for  purposes  of  gain,  or  sidms  off 
cream  from  milk  which  is  to  be  sold  as 
wholemilk.  In  either  case  the  percentage 
of  fat  is  cut  down,  and  a  constituent  is 
removed  which  is  needed,  not  only  for 
purposes  of  nutrition,  but  also  for  the 
heat  which  keeps  our  body  engine  run- 
ning. Thence  comes  a  direct  weakening 
of  the  resistant  power  and  of  the  capacity 
of  assimilation.  The  milk  business,  with 
its  billions  of  gallcms  of  milk,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  butter,  and  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  cheese,  is  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States. 
With  any  such  volume  of  business  comes 
the  tendency  toward  unrighteous  gain. 
How  great  this  evil  is  has  been  shown  in 
St.  Louis,  where  it  is  estimated  that  over 
sixteen  hundred  gallons  of  cream  is  re- 
moved each  day,  — a  loss  of  9000,000  a 
year  to  consumers,  and  one  which  bean 
most  heavily  upon  the  scanty  purses  of  the 
poor.  In  New  York  the  frauds  committed 
by  the  milkmen  are  said  to  amount  to 
about  $10,000  per  day, — a  gain  to  a  few 
individuals,  which  bears  in  its  train  two 
dangers,  the  transmission  of  disease  and 
the  lessening  of  bodily  resistance  because 
of  diminished  food  value.   Fortunately/ 
business  policy  keeps  one  branch  of  the 
great  industry,  condensed  milk,  fairly  free 
from  adulteraticm  and  from  disease.  The 
great  problem  there  is  to  get  rid  of  water, 
as  any  increase  6f  it  would  work  injury. 
Not  only  that,  but  impurities  in  con- 
densed milk  may  set  up  putrefaction,  with 
resultant  gases  which  may  burst  the  can 
and  necessitate  the  return  of  the  stodc 

There  are,  then,  two  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  omtrol  of  milk.  First, 
bacterial  cleanliness,  and  second,  the 
necessity  for  whole  unadulterated  milk. 
The  first  is  the  one  which  we  moat  need 
to  consider  here.  To  f  uUy  recognize  the 
necessity  for  proper  bacterial  conditions, 
we  must  trace  the  milk  back  to  ita  source, 
consider  the  dairy  farm,  and  what  such  a 
farm  should  be. 
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No  matter  how  thoroughly  imbued 
d^  men  may  be  with  city  life  and  city 
wijs,  nothing  touches  most  of  them 
more  doaefy  than  does  the  thought  of 
cDontiy  life.  Topical  of  all  wholesome 
outdoor  joys  is  the  mind  picture  of  the 
oki-bshioiied  bam.  The  wide  doors 
swinging  open  to  vistas  of  dover-scented 
meadow,  the  lofls  laden  with  generous 
overhsnging  masses  of  hay,  above  which 
wfaed  the  darting  swallows,  the  cows 
tad  hcMses  in  their  darkened  stalls,  and 
tiie  broad  bands  of  sunshine  piercing  the 
dusty  windows,  to  broaden  out  into  a  full 
golden  river  before  the  open  door,  all 
pjt  a  figment  of  the  imagination  which 
completdy  fills  the  rural  foreground  of 
the  average  urban  dweller.  While  that 
mnains  the  conception  of  a  daiiy  fann, 
the  actual  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
hidden  completely  from  view.  It  is  true 
that  the  cid  unswept  bam  where  dust 
and  refuse  filled  the  air  had  evident  dif- 
ficulties, but  it  is  also  true  that  it  had 
certain  redeeming  features.  Our  fore- 
{atboB  had  a  liking  for  "sightly  spots*' 
as  th^  expressed  it,  and  no  one  travers- 
ing the  east  to-day  can  f aU  to  note  how 
often  a  great  red  or  white  bam  crowns 
sQote  noble  eminence.  Those  heights 
meant  good  drainage,  good  air,  and  free 
ventila^m.  The  milk  produced  there, 
oQoe  it  left  the  bam,  was  the  especial 
prorinoe  of  the  good  housewife,  and  the 
spotless  purity  of  her  cool  milkroom  with 
its  border  of  shining  milkpans  was  her 
pride  and  joy.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
short  time  which  intervened  before  the 
wum  milk  reached  its  users  left  com- 
paratively little  chance  for  injuiy.  Tlien, 
indeed,  the  foaming  draught  from  the 
healthy  pasture-fed  cows  might  well 
bearheahh  and  strength. 

No  sodi  conditi<»is  exist  to-day  in  the 
majority  of  dairy  f amis.  Tlie  milk  suppfy 
of  the  dty,  if  it  comes  from  afar,  must 
pass  through  hours  of  waiting  fay  cross- 
road, fay  station,  and  in  train,  ere  it  reaches 
the  uifaan  teraunal;  and  when  it  reaches 
the  door  it  is  Ukdy  to  be  anywhere  from 
sixteen  to  forty  hours  old.   Only  when 


the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  start- 
ing the  milk  dean,  and  keeping  it 
throughout  at  a  low  temperature,  can  it 
arrive  without  accompanying  millions 
of  bacteria.  If  the  milk  comes  from  near 
at  hand,  the  increasing  value  of  real 
estate  about  a  dty  only  too  often  places 
the  dairy  farm  in  some  damp,  undrained 
spot.  In  dther  case  the  doctrines  of  fresh 
air,  cleanliness,  and  sunshine  spread 
slowty  through  the  consdousness  of  the 
hired  milker,  an  employee  not  uncom- 
monly taken  from  some  batch  of  im- 
migrants just  entering  upcm  their  first 
occupation  in  a  new  land.  So  sddom  is 
any  cleansing  attempted  in  some  of  these 
bams  that  every  movement  of  the  milkers 
plants  the  seeds  of  numerous  colonies  of 
bacteria.  An  almost  historic  experiment 
of  Freeman's  shows  this  dearty.  Three 
culture  plates,  shallow  dishes  containing 
sterile  solutions  ready  to  give  lodging  and 
food  to  errant  bacteria,  were  set  for  tliree 
minutes  in  separate  places,  one  in  the 
free  open  air,  one  just  outside  a  bam, 
and  the  third  placed  inside,  in  front  of  a 
cow  and  beside  a  milkpail  when  milking 
was  going  on.  The  solutions  were  after- 
ward devdoped,  that  is,  were  put  under 
conditions  favorable  to  bacterial  growth, 
and  the  first  plate  showed  six,  the  second 
<me  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  third, 
eighteen  hundred  colonies  of  bacteria. 
No  result  could  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  the  dirty  bam.  Not 
only  the  floor  but  the  cow  herself  b  an 
immediate  provider  of  such  bodies,  for 
the  sides  and  udders  of  the  animal  lying 
in  the  filth  of  the  stall  cany  many  putre- 
factive germs.  Then,  too,  those  common 
carriers  of  disease,  the  swarming  flies, 
may  easily  cany  infection  from  a  consid- 
erable distance. 

The  food  of  the  herd  must  be  good 
and  ample  if  the  milk  produced  is  to  be 
up  to  Uie  standard.  YHiere  tower  the 
walls  of  brewery  or  distillery  the  daily 
wayfarer  may  note  streams  of  farm 
wagons  which  enter  the  big  gates  empty 
and  ccnne  out  full  of  dark  spent  grains. 
Tlie  farmer  who  buys  those  cheap  grains 
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is  injuring  the  composition  of  his  milk, 
and  his  wagon  is  bearing  an  improper 
food  to  the  farm.  That  is  only  <me  of  the 
dangers  which  come  to  the  herd  when 
greed  of  gain  or  ignorance  holds  sway 
instead  of  a  wise  progression.  The  milk 
of  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  complaints  is  another  example. 
Concerning  this,  one  thing  we  may 
say.  YHiether  bovine  tuberculosis  be  fairly 
transmissible  to  man  or  not,  the  second- 
ary products  of  toxine  reactions  in  tuber- 
culous cows,  or  the  impure  milk  which 
comes  from  any  diseased  cow,  may  fiU 
the  milk  with  most  injurious  ingredients. 
But  all  these  things  are  less  likety  to  occur 
than  is  the  ever-present  trouble  of  un- 
clean milkers,  of  unwashed  dishes,  and 
unswept  floors.  In  cleanliness,  in  spot- 
lessness,  lies  the  great  solution.  One  more 
point  should  be  mentioned.  Look  out  for 
sounds  in  the  early  morning  hours  which 
mean  that  milk  is  being  bottled  on  the 
street  in  the  wagon,  instead  of  at  the  farm 
in  the  milk-house.  The  milk-house  may 
well  be  in  a  far  from  perfect  condition, 
but  milk  bottled  there  is  far  less  liable 
to  serious  contamination  than  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  farm  in  cans  and  bottled 
at  the  consumer's  door.  On  the  street 
the  possilnlity  of  contamination  from 
dust,  flies,  and  dirty  bottles  rises  to  a 
practical  certainty. 

The  number  of  proper  dairy  farms 
is  growing  year  by  year.  Those  breeze- 
swept  sunny  heights  which  called  in- 
stinctively to  the  farmer  of  an  older  day, 
call  because  of  their  good  drainage  and 
ventilation  to  the  modem  fanner.  His 
long,  low  bam,  dean-swept,  with  floors 
where  eveiy  form  of  filth  may  be  easUy 
and  swiftly  removed,  his  open  stalls  and 
stanchions,  his  separate  hay  bam,  all 
show  thought,  care,  and  cleanliness.  On 
such  a  farm  the  milk-house  is  properly 
separate  from  the  bam  and  deserves  a 
word  for  itself.  There  come  the  clean- 
handed, white-dad  milkers,  with  their 
covered  pails  whose  contents  have  been 
drawn  from  dean  cows.  No  milker  enters 
the  milk-house,  but  each  pours  his  milk 


from  an  outside  passage  directly  into 
the  aerator  or  cooler.  Tliis  piece  of  ap- 
paratus takes  the  warm  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow,  and  coob  it  immediately  to  30° 
or  40^  F.,  passing  it  from  a  tank  over  a 
large  expanse  of  cylindrical  pipe,  whose 
interior  is  cooled  by  coils  through  which 
flows  running  water.  From  the  cooler, 
the  milk  b  run  direct  into  sterile  bottles. 
These  are  capped  and  placed  oel  ice, 
where  they  remain,  both  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  wagon,  untO  the  consumer  is 
reached.  Such  a  farm  has,  as  a  matter  d 
course,  a  pure  and  suffident  water  supply 
and  clean  and  jointless  milk  utensils. 

With  all  the  difficulties  which  bar  the 
way  it  must  se^n  an  Augean  task  tc 
deanse  the  dty  milk,  to  force  the  famei 
to  have  proper  conditions  in  his  ban. 
Yet  after  all  it  is  not  so  hard  when  one 
knows  that  there  are  definite  ways  to  go 
about  a  cure,  that  daiiy  famis  exist  wlu^ 
pure  milk  is  being  produced,  and  thai 
in  some  dties  the  ndlk  supf^  is  excel* 
lent.  Since  it  has  been  proved  that  a  8at< 
isf actoiy  milk  suppty  can  be  secured,  tb 
natural  sequence  is  the  arousing  of  tb 
communis  to  such  a  point  that  it  wil 
require  eveiy  farmer  who  supplies  it  in 
have  a  proper  farm,  eveiy  dealer  to  kee| 
and  deliver  his  milk  whole  and  dean. 

The  necessity  for  those  standards  whid 
oblige  the  milk  to  have  a  certain  coo 
tent  of  fat  and  sofids,  that  is,  to  oontaii 
the  amount  of  nutriment  which  should 
exist  in  milk  from  a  healthy  cow,  ia  f aid] 
recognised.  Tlie  difficulty  in  this  respeci 
has  come  less  from  a  lack  of  citj  ordi 
nances  than  from  the  appointment  Q 
incompetent  or  untrustworthy  o£Bciab 
or  else  from  insuffident  appropiiatioDj 
which  too  often  keep  good  milk  offidil 
from  covering  any  reasonable  portion  a 
the  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  caij 
of  the  whole.  The  automatic  law,  whic| 
will  work  without  ample  appropiiatioiU 
thou^  long  sought,  is  yet  to  be  f oondj 

The  newer  standard  which  requir^ 
that  milk  shall  be  free  from  injnrioij 
bacteria  and  germs,  or  that  a  fibred  qoan 
Hty  of  miDs^^hall  not  contain  m<ne  thai 
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8  oertaia  Kmited  number  of  bacteria,  is 
the  one  wbich  chiefly  needs  our  atten- 
tion. For  this  standard  a  tiny  mass  of 
fiquid,  the  cubic  centimeter,  about  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  liquid  ounce,  is  taken. 
A  small  portion  only  can  be  used  effect- 
ively, since  even  here  the  number  of  bac- 
teria iwesent  may  range  from  a  meagre 
hundred  to  a  host  of  ten  million.  But 
counting  the  bacterial  inhabitants  in  a 
cubic  centimeter  is  quite  as  effective  a 
way  d  idling  the  condition  of  the  milk  as 
counting  the  bacteria  in  a  quart  would  be. 
It  is  known  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
bacteria  present  the  greater  the  chance  for 
eril  growths.  We  may,  therefore,  obtain 
a  standard  frcxn  the  tc^  number  present, 
and  decide  that  for  practical  purposes 
the  purest  milk  is  that  milk  which  con- 
tains the  smallest  number  of  bacterial 
forms. 

So  the  bacteriologist,  bending  over  his 
microscope  and  culture  tube  in  the  quiet 
laboratory,  stands  between  death  and  the 
dnldren.  No  unworthy  follower  of  St. 
George,  the  dragon-fighter  of  old,  b  this 
follower  of  science,  fighting  the  modem 
dragons  of  disease  and  death.  To  him 
may  aaf<^  be  left  the  task  of  guarding 
the  city,  provided  we  have  a  law  which 
will  require  a  certain  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  present,  and  inspectors 
to  enforce  the  law.  In  his  laboratory  the 
samples  received  from  the  wagons  and  the 
farm  are  each  carefuUy  labeled,  properly 
dilated,  and  poured  on  {^tes  wldch  hold 
sterile  solutions  calculated  to  give  the  best 
results  in  the  way  of  bacterial  growth 
when  placed  in  warm,  moist  air.  After 
a  few  hours  under  these  conditions  the 
plates  begin  to  show  dark  spots  which 
steadily  grow  larger  and  larger.  These 
are  the  colonies  from  the  individual 
micio-organisms,  whose  progeny  have  in- 
creaaed  at  the  rate  of  hundreds,  almost 
of  thousands,  an  hour.  Each  colony 
means  a  sin^  living  organism  at  the 
start,  and  frcxn  the  total  of  colonies  the 
nomber  of  individuals  present  may  be 
determined.  Their  kind  also  may  be  as- 
certained, be  it  harmless  lactic  add  form, 
VOL.  100- NO.  S 


dangerous  putrefactive  enzyme,  er  dis- 
ease germ  direct.  Such  bacteriological 
care  insures  the  surest,  safest,  and  health- 
iest supply  that  a  community  can  possi- 
bly obtain. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  city's  milk  by 
sterilization  and  pasteurization  has  been 
so  often  considered  that  some  reference  to 
their  action  is  essential.  While  heat  up 
to  100®  F.  tends  to  increase  bacteria 
rapidly,  yet  high  temperature  kills  them, 
and  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture upon  milk  is  no  simple  one.  YHien- 
ever  the  housewife  scalds  her  milk  to  keep 
it  from  souring  she  employs  sterilization. 
Her  real  object  in  the  process  is  to  kill 
the  lactic  add  bacteria  and  prevent  them 
from  doing  their  work.  In  fact,  practi- 
cally all  Uie  living  oiganisms  of  milk 
are  destroyed  by  keeping  it  at  212*^  F, 
the  boiling  temperature,  for  ten  minutes. 
But  with  this  destruction  come  a  series  of 
changes  which  affect  seriously  the  com- 
position of  the  liquid.  The  gases,  aromat- 
ics,  and  several  of  the  watery  constitu- 
ents are  lost,  while  some  of  the  other  con- 
stituents are  modified.  In  consequence 
the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  affected, 
and  serious  intestinal  illness  has  been 
attributed  to  a  constant  use  of  such  milk 
by  infants.  The  process  b  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  perform  properiy;  more- 
over, the  appearance  and  taste,  as  well 
as  the  composition,  of  the  sterilized  milk, 
are  injured.  In  consequence  but  little  of 
it  is  used  in  American  dties,  though  it  b 
commonly  found  in  continental  Europe. 

Pasteurization  b  the  simple  process 
of  subjecting  milk  for  twenty  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  not  under  155®,  not 
over  159®.  Thb  method,  while  it  does 
not  kill  all  bacteria,  destroys  the  more 
dangerous  of  them,  kiUs  both  putrefac- 
tive and  disease  germs,  and  commonly 
reduces  the  number  per  culnc  centimeter 

from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 

• 

bacteria  to  less  than  a  hundred.  Here  b 
a  possible  safeguard  for  the  individual 
family  unable  to  obtain  sanitary  milk. 
The  composition  and  appearance  of  the 
milk  are  not  injured  l^  pasteurization. 
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and  decided  results  are  obtained.  The 
destruction  of  the  souring  bacteria  b  in 
itself  no  minor  matter,  since  milk  which 
either  has  turned,  or  is  on  the  point  of 
turning,  may  be  given  accidental^  to 
infants,  with  serious  digestive  troubles 
as  a  result.  But  far  more  important  than 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of 
the  genns  of  tuberculosis,  ^hoid,  and 
diphtheria  is  practically  certain.  Pas- 
teurization is  inexpensive,  simple,  and 
easy  to  perform,  does  not  require  com- 
plex apparatus,  but  does  demand  care. 
Yet  any  process  which  heats  milk  above 
blood  heat  can  never  be  wholly  satis- 
factoiy*  and  pasteurizati<m  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  Nevertheless,  it  surely 
seems  wiser  for  the  individual  consumer 
to  have  recourse  to  it  than  to  chance 
the  use  of  milk  from  a  questionable 
suppty. 

Higher  and  hi^er  loom  the  huge 
caravanseries  where  flock  the  dty  dwell- 
ers. Greater  and  greater  wax  the  nimi- 
bers  ej^  hospitab  and  institutions.  With 
the  increase  of  centres  where  hundreds 
and  thousands  may  be  fed  from  a  single 
source  of  suppty,  has  come  a  different 
problem  from  that  which  meets  the  in- 
dividual consumer.  At  least  one  record 
exists  which  tells  how  milk  received  pure 
may  be  kept  pure,  even  when  distrib- 
uted in  many  different  directions. 

Down  beyond  the  NorthEnd  of  Boston, 
where  the  harbor  air  first  begins  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  dty  smells,  lies  the 
Floating  Hospital,  a  noble  philanthropy 
nobly  carried  on.  A  year  or  two  ago,  when 
a  new  hospital  ship  was  equipped  for  its 
use,  it  was  determined  that  pasteuriza- 
tion should  not  be  employed,  and  that  no 
milk  should  be  heated  above  212^  F., 
the  boiling  point.  That  meant  that  bac- 
terial growths  must  be  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  supply,  for  the  cases 
which  enter  the  hospital  are  largely  those 
of  children  suffering  from  digestive  dis- 
ease. No  satisfactory  apparatus  by  which 
institutions  could  keep  milk  down  to  a 
minimum  of  bacteria  had  been  evolved, 
and  the  search  to  find  a  way  to  ac- 
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complish  this  fell  upon  the  director  of 
the  food  laboratory  of  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  Howe.  He  took  up  the  task 
and  designed  a  laboratoiy  whikdi  sends 
out  milk  day  by  day  with  a  smaller  bac- 
terial content  than  bas  yet  bees  recorded 
from  any  institution.  The  Booton  Board 
of  HeallJi  requires  a  standard  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per 
culnc  centimeter.  The  food  laboratoiy  of 
the  Floating  Hospital  sends  out  milk  to 
all  its  wards  with  a  bacterial  content  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred.  How  is  this 
possible  of  accomplishment  ?  It  is  done 
by  means  of  a  series  of  devices  that  in- 
sure absolute  cleanliness  in  evexy  process. 
That  means  a  chance  for  the  children, 
a  decrease  in  infant  mortality,  which  b 
one  of  the  noteworthy  accompUafaments 
of  the  day. 

The  cramped  space  of  a  ship  leaves 
little  room  for  useless  experimentation, 
so  the  sunny  laboratoiy  is  a  multum  in 
parvo  of  four  small  rooms,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hospital  and  having  com- 
munication by  door  only  with  the  ded^, 
by  windows  only  with  the  comdors.  The 
first  room  is  the  cleansing-room,  where 
the  nursing  bottles  back  ^om  the  wards 
are  washed  by  motor-driven  brushes  in 
tanks  fiUed  with  hot  cleansing  solutions. 
From  there  the  bottles  are  taken  to  the 
great  sterilizer,  —  a  rack-lined,  copper- 
floored  room  where  hundreds  of  bottles 
may  be  placed.  The  doois  of  the  steril- 
izer are  hennetically  dosed,  and  five 
steam,  perhaps  the  greatest  cJeanring 
agent  known,  b  turned  on  to  fill  every 
craimy  of  the  room  and  of  its  contents. 
Then  comes  the  modifier  room,  idiere 
the  whole  milk  is  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  patient  This 
room  b^<md  the  steriHser  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  whole  process.  Any  institu- 
tional apparatus  must  be  of  a  sort  to 
require  a  minimum  of  time  and  care 
with  a  maximum  of  e&dency.  That  b 
what  is  accomplished  here.  ThemodiBer, 
a  great  square  tank  filled  with  oooHng 
brine,  holds  a  series  of  cylindrical  tanks 
which  supply  the  various  liquids  required 
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for  the  milk  mixtures  used  in  the  labora- 
toiy.  The  tuming  of  a  tap  gives  the 
milk.  Bj  a  single  connection  of  the  hose 
each  can  is  connected  with  a  live  steam 
pipe  which  cleanses  and  sterilizes  it  per- 
fectly. Eveiy  can,  once  filled,  is  sealed 
save  for  its  single  delivery  tube,  and  the 
bacteria  instead  of  being  killed  are  ex- 
cluded. Last  of  all  in  the  series,  but  first 
m  actual  use,  comes  the  huge  refrigerator 
where  the  dean  milk  from  a  model  daiiy 
farm  is  delivered  at  one  side  and  taken 
into  the  modifier  room  on  the  other.  Day 
after  day  and  meal  after  meal  pure  milk 
mixtures  are  furnished  to  the  children, 
and  the  percentage  of  cases  gained  and 
the  number  of  children  who  puU  through 
despite  the  handicap  of  the  slum,  is  the 
best  certificate  of  success.  No  institution 
or  hospital  but  can  profit  bj  such  ex- 
perimental success  as  this. 

One  more  record  of  modem  research 
before  we  dose;  and  this  is  another  chap- 
ter of  that  great  theoiy  which  shows  the 
possibility  of  destroying  germs  of  evil 
within  the  body  by  means  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  germs  of  good.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  certain  health-giving  pro- 
perties belong  to  •  buttermilk,  but  the 
scientific  value  of  this  fact  has  only  re- 
cently been  recognized.  It  was  found  that 
in  certain  cases  buttermilk  was  extremely 
successful  in  curing  digestive  difficulties. 
That  gave  a  due  to  start  the  development 
of  the  theoiy.  If  buttermilk  stripped  of 
much  of  its  value  in  the  buttei^making, 
and  dirty  from  the  process,  would  do  this, 
could  not  dean  mUk  be  so  treated  as  to 
make  it  of  greater  value?  Experiment 
after  experiment  along  this  line  has  been 
tried.  In  the  latest  and  most  successful 
a  pure  culture  of  lactic  add  bacteria  is 
added  to  dean  milk  to  addify  it.  Suffi- 
cient of  these  bacteria  are  introduced  to 
produce  a  mftTimiiTyi  of  seven-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  lactic  add,  a  quantity 
which  curdles  the  milk  but  gives  in  the 
sduble  part  a  goodly  growth  of  bacteria. 
These  tiny  warriors  are  the  deadly  ene- 
mies of  putrefaction;  once  within  the  body 
they  struggle  with  the  bacteria  of  evil 


which  have  taken  lodgment  there,  fight- 
ing on  until  they  utterly  destroy  them. 
This  is  the  same  action  in  type  as  when 
antitoxine  in  diphtheria  destroys  the 
poisons  which  that  germ  disease  has 
brought  into  the  system.  It  is  another 
step  toward  the  prevention  of  disease 
by  neutralization.  No  slight  possibility 
for  the  future  is  such  si^eguarding  of 
food  by  use  of  good  bacteria  to  fight  the 
bad.  Among  the  many  attempts  tending 
towards  the  stamping  out  of  disease  this 
latest  discovery  may  well  stand  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  great  and  noble  deeds. 

Probably  the  best  results  obtained  to* 
day  have  come  from  the  union  of  private 
enterprise  with  the  physicians  of  Uie  dty 
and  with  the  lay  allies  of  reform.  The 
encouragement  of  such  united  action  may 
well  become  a  public  duty.  Wherever 
wagons  upon  the  street  bear  the  sign 
"  Certified  Milk,"  two  things  are  likely  to 
be  true,  —  that  the  farm  from  which  the 
wagon  comes  furnishes  good  milk,  and 
that  the  dealer  selling  the  milk  l&s  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  customers.  The 
sign  b  a  most  valuable  advertising  asset. 
Certified  milk  means,  first,  that  a  certiy 
ficate  has  been  issued  to  a  daiiy  farm  by 
a  committee  of  physicians,  and  implies 
that  the  farm  has  been  inspected  and  is 
in  every  way  what  it  should  be.  It  means, 
second,  that  the  milk  b  delivered  to  the 
customer  in  some  thoroughly  satisfactory 
way.  It  is  entirely  possibk  that  some  fea- 
tures of  any  system  like  that  of  certifica- 
tion may  not  be  practical  for  certain  indi- 
vidual dties;  but  one  feature,  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  of  the  farm, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  milk  inspection. 
In  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  example,  the 
dty  milk-seller  cannot  obtain  a  license 
unless  the  farmer  from  whom  he  obtains 
bis  milk  agrees  to  inspection.  If  the  result 
of  such  supervision  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
trouble  b  removed  by  taking  away  the 
license. 

But  all  attempts  to  create  proper  con- 
ditions have  one  difficulty,  —  they  cost 
good  mon^;  and  when  we  consider  the 
low  rate  at  which  milk  b  now  sold  we  are 
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forced  to  question  whether  it  is  possible 
for  the  daily  fanner  to  live  and  suppty 
clean  milk  at  anywhere  near  the  present 
rate.  Yet  after  all  paraphrasing,  we  come 
back  to  the  old  question,  "What  should 
not  a  man  give  for  the  life  of  his  child  ?  " 
The  alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  lat- 
ter-day living  falls  sorety  on  a  great  part 
of  our  population,  but  should  we  com- 
plain of  the  extra  cost  of  the  food  of  our 
children  when  we  pay  ungrudgingly  for 
many  luxuries  ?  The  American  pays  from 
eight  to  fifteen  cents  extra  a  pound  to  get 
the  chdce  cut  of  meat,  and  he  consideis 
an  extra  dgar  or  two  a  day  a  mere  trifle. 
Can  he  logically  refuse  to  spend  the  com- 
paratively small  extra  amount  which  may 
mean  life  and  strength  to  his  child  ?  But 
paying  a  larger  milk  bill  is  not  enough. 
Each  amsumer  must  see  to  it  that  every 
cent  of  the  increased  price  stands  for  an 
increased  excellence  of  product. 

And  now,  to  sum  it  all  up:  First,  the 
modem  study  of  milk  tends  to  one  end. 


the  exclusion  of  bacteria  by  deanliness, 
not  their  destruction  by  heat  In  general 
however,  it  considers  pasteurization  a  fair- 
ly satisfactory  substitute  where  pure  milk 
caimot  be  obtained.  Second,  mortality 
statistics  tend  to  prove  that  exclusi<Mi  b 
necessary  for  the  diild  and  for  the  nation. 
It  may  be  that  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  a  little  weary  of  r^orm.  The  pendu- 
lum of  warning  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
some  directions,  but  in  one  it  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  The  lives  of  the  dty 
children  hang  in  the  balance  to-day.  \i 
there  is  any  means  by  which  we  can 
bring  back  rudcfy  cheeks  and  healthy 
bodies  to  children  unjustly  deprived  of 
them,  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we 
can  lower  our  present  fearful  death  rate, 
who  of  the  community  can  refuse  to  lend 
interest,  or  give  aid?  The  trumpet  call 
which  summons  should  rouse  each  dead- 
ened ear,  quicken  each  duUed  soul.  It  is 
the  call  to  a  new  all-embracing,  all-pow- 
erful children's  crusade. 


THE  EARTH  AND  THE  HEAVENS 


BY   E.   T.    BREWSTER 


A  STATE  of  mind  in  which  admiration 
mingles  with  disappointment  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  the  thoughtful  reader  as  he 
puts  down  Commander  Peary's  book.^ 
So  much  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  pain 
have  gone  for  so  little!  Even  the  undis- 
covered country  which  Peary  saw  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  had  previously  been  sur- 
mised from  the  set  of  the  Arctic  tides; 
the  new  coast  added  to  the  map  of  Grant 
Land  amounts  but  to  some  seventy  miles. 
Of  Peary's  twenty  years  of  Arctic  work 
the  last  have  been  by  no  means  the  most 
profitable. 

Inevitably  one  contrasts  the  Roosevelt 
with  the  Discovery.    Both  ships  found  a 

1  Ntartti  iU  PoU.  By  R.  K  Pbabt,  U.  S.  N. 
New  York:  Doableday,  Page  A  Go.    1907. 


harbor  farther  from  the  equator  than  any 
before  them.  Each  commander  sighted 
new  land  which  he  failed  to  reach;  and  in 
addition,  mapped  with  his  own  hand  a 
new  coast  which  he  was  the  first  to  skirt 
on  foot.  Each,  curiously,  making  his 
dash  for  the  pole,  went  four  and  one-hall 
degrees  beyond  his  ship,  and  escaped  by 
fhe  skin  of  his  teeth.  Unfortimatety,  the 
resemblance  ends  here.  The  British  N'a- 
tional  Expedition  carried  a  competent 
scientific  staff;  its  American  rival  did  not. 
If  Captain  Scott  ^  had  never  gone  a  mili 
from  his  ship,  his  party  would  still  hav^ 
made  worthy  contributions  to  science 

2  The  Voyage  of  the  Discovery,  By  Caftjltj 
RoBsaT  P.  Scott,  R.  N.  New  York:  Charle 
Soribner's  Sons.    1905. 
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Commander  Peaiy 's  Nearest  the  Pole  tells 
but  too  well  the  essential  failure  of  his 
attempt.  He  loaded  his  ship  with  New- 
foundlanders and  Eskimos,  and  after  all 
made  no  greater  distance  across  the  polar 
ke  than  Nansen  and  Cagni  before  him. 
It  may  be  a  trifle  unheroic  to  fiU  jars 
with  plancton  and  boxes  with  fossils,  and 
to  md  a  thermometer,  once  an  hour, 
throu^  an  Arctic  year;  but  half-a-dosen 
important  sciences  wait  for  just  such 
commonplace  facts.  Polar  exploration  b 
not  only  a  great  adventure;  it  is  also  a 
learned  profession  for  which  breaking  re- 
coids  is  less  important  than  keeping  them. 

But  if  other  men  have  done  better  sci- 
entific woric  than  Peaiy,  few  have  played 
better  the  great  game.  In  this  respect 
his  own  too  modest  and  somewhat  col- 
orless account  does  him  scant  justice. 
Possibly,  in  reaching  forward  unto  the 
things  that  are  before,  he  has  already  be- 
gun to  forget  those  which  are  behind. 
Doubtless,  too,  his  long  familiarity  with 
the  region  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
see  anything  with  his  reader's  eyes.  A 
catalogue  of  miles  covered,  of  birds  seen, 
and  beasts  killed,  is  too  apt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  little  details  of  daify  life,  the 
shoes  and  clothing  and  meals,  —  or  the 
lack  of  them,  —  the  housing  and  the  talk, 
the  devices  for  keeping  soul  and  body 
together,  that  are  precisely  what  the 
traveler  of  the  easy-chair  wants  to  know. 
Put  the  veteran  explorer  fifty  miles  from 
land  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Big  Lead, 
waiting  until  two  miles  of  open  water 
shall  skim  over  and  make  the  risk  of 
crossing  preferable  to  the  certainty  of 
starving  to  death,  and  his  account  b 
vivid  enough.  Anything  much  short  of 
the  prospect  of  sudden  death  b  likely  to 
be  lump«d  in  with  the  rest  of  the  day's 
work  where  it  b  to  be  read  only  between 
the  lines.  As  it  b,  one  gets  a  far  better 
idea  of  what  Peaiy  has  done  than  of 
what  it  was  like  in  the  doing. 

Really  to  understand  what  Peary  ac- 
complidied  one  should  read  Fiala.  The 
livdier  and  more  personal  narrative  gives 


one  a  juster  idea  than  Peaiy's  own  of  all 
that  Peary  overcame  —  and  the  second 
Zeigler  expedition  did  not.^  Thb  did, 
however,  bring  back  such  a  set  of  camera 
plates  as  to  atone  to  the  general  reader 
for  any  failure  of  management  or  for  any 
undeserved  misfortune. 

One  gets  the  setting  of  Peaiy's  work 
from  any  one  of  three  histories  of  Arctic 
research  which  cany  their  accounts  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Roosevelt's  return. 
G.  Firth  Scott's'  b  a  slight  affair,  milk 
for  babes.  That  of  J.  Douglas  Hoare  b  a 
more  serious  work,'  well  provided  with 
illustrations  and  maps,  and  thoroughly 
good  reading.  Natural^,  of  the  three, 
Greneral  Greely's^  b  the  most  important. 
In  method,  it  b  strictly  a  "handbook," 
a  somewhat  encyclopedic  account  based 
upon  original  sources,  not  meant  for  con- 
tinuous reading.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fascinating  narrative.  The  author's  own 
party  broke  the  record  for  farthest  north ; 
he  himself  went  into  Smith  Sound  with 
twenty-four  men,  and,  coming  out  with 
five,  brought  out  instruments  and  maps 
and  the  records  of  some  of  the  best  scien- 
tific work  that  has  been  done  in  the  re- 
gion. Whether,  therefore,  Greneral  Greely 
tells  of  the  work  of  the  Circumpolar 
Observation  Stations,  or  of  the  hundred 
sailors,  who,  coming  down  the  shore  of 
King  William  Land,  '*  fell  down  and  died 
as  they  walked,"  he  writes  as  one  who 
knows  about  it  all. 

Greneral  Greely  takes  up,  somewhat 
briefly,  the  histoiy  of  discoveiy  in  the 
region  of  the  South  Pole.  The  same  topic 
occupies  also  Dr.  Mill,*  whose  lebuiely 

^Fighting the PoUtr lee.  By Ajftbowi FtAUL. 
New  York :  DoaUeday,  Page  A  Co.    lOOe. 

*  The  Romance  of  Polar  Eaqtloraiion.  By 
G.  FntTB  Scott.  PhiladelphU:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinoott  Co.    1906. 

s  Arctic  Exploration.  By  J.  Douglas 
HoAXB.  NowTork:B.P.  DattooakCo.  1907. 

*  Handbook  of  Polar  Dieeoveries.  By  A. 
W.  Qrbblt,  Major  Qenonl,  U.  S.  A.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  A  Co.    1906. 

»  The  Siege  qf  the  South  Pole,  By  Huon  R. 
Mill,  D.  So.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Froderiek 
A.SioketCo.    3905. 
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and  detailed  account  is  all  that  a  book 
of  the  sort  should  be.  The  simplicity  of 
Antarctic  conditions  makes  it  an  easj 
stoiy  to  follow;  the  absence  of  memor- 
able disasters  makes  it  a  cheerful  one. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Hyperboreans  will 
need  to  bestir  themselves,  or  the  South 
Pole  will  be  reached  first.  To  be  sure,  no 
ship  will  ever  reach  eighty  south.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  drifting 
floes  and  open  leads  that  balked  Peaiy, 
the  traveler  b^ond  Mount  Erebus  may 
choose  between  the  level  plateau  of  A^c- 
toria  Land  and  the  ice  of  the  Great 
Barrier,  a  quarter-mile  thick,  that  has 
not  stirred  since  the  Glacial  Period.  Ant- 
arctica remains  the  only  dark  continent 
more  from  choice  than  from  necessity. 
Since  Ross,  in  1842,  only  two  vessels  have 
gone  beyond  seventy-five:  it  was  only 
within  ten  years  that  the  first  of  mankind 
waited  through  an  Antarctic  night,  while 
thus  far  only  a  single  party  has  left  its 
ship  and  tried  seriously  to  get  south  on 
foot.  Then  two  sailors  and  a  physician, 
all  new  to  the  dog  team  and  the  ski,  went 
as  far  as  Peary  and  his  Eskimos.  "V^^th 
Antarctic  luck  to  offset  the  greater  dis- 
tance, it  should  be  nip  and  tuck  between 
Peaiy  and  Wellman  at  one  end  of  the 
earth's  axis  and  the  two  projected  e]q>e- 
ditions  at  the  other.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  sport,  flying 
machines  should  not  be  barred. 

There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  either 
Peaiys  or  Scotts  among  Mr.  Lowell's 
Martians.  Our  nearest'  planetaiy  neigh- 
bors ought  to  know  their  fiat  and  sea-less 
world  far  more  completely  than  the  chil- 
dren of  men  know  theirs.  In  fact,  even 
our  own  maps  of  the  Martian  surface 
have  no  tantalizing  blank  spaces  at  top 
and  bottom,  while,  thanks  to  the  nearly 
complete  annual  melting  of  its  snow- 
caps,  the  poles  of  that  other  world  are 
as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  as 
are  the  regions  between.  A  mountain  on 
Mars  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  unknown 
peaks  in  Alaska  and  Antarctica  or  on 
the  Roof  of  the  World  would  have  been 
seen  years  ago.  A  few  miles  of  perpetual 


ice  prove  to  be  a  more  impassable  barrier 
than  sixty  millions  of  empty  space. 

The  argument  for  the  existoice  of 
Martians  b  both  ingenious  and  plausible. 
Ever  since  1877,  when  Schiapardli  dis- 
covered his  so-called  canals,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  there  are  on  the 
surface  of  Mars  certain  structures  which, 
so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  matched  else- 
where in  the  solar  83rstem.  On  the  whole, 
too,  no  explanation  thus  far  offered  hangs 
together  so  well  as  that  of  which  Profess- 
or Pickering  b  the  author  and  Mr.  Per- 
dval  Lowell  the  most  conspicuous  ad- 
vocate —  that  the  lines  are  the  strips  of 
verdure  along  narrow  water-ways  that  are 
quite  possibly  artificial.  The  hjrpotbet- 
ical  Martians,  it  appears,  are  fated  twice 
each  year  to  see  most  of  their  available 
water  stowed  away  in  one  or  other  of 
the  polar  ice-caps.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  forced  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
their  planet  with  a  network  of  irrigating 
ditches,  which  take  the  waters  from  the 
spring  meltings,  first  at  one  pole  then  at 
the  other,  and  distribute  them  ovet  the 
desert  land. 

Of  the  two  recent  books  ^  dealing  with 
this  fascinating  problem,  that  of  Professor 
Morse  is  to  be  taken  the  less  seriously. 
The  author  is  a  zoologist,  and  a  student  of 
Japanese  porcelains,  not  an  astronomtf . 
His  book  is  carelessly  put  togetho*,  repe- 
titious, decidedly  partisan  —  and  always 
lively.  'V^th  the  other,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Mr.  Lowell  is  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur astronomer,  who  began  his  study  of 
Mars  as  a  boy  from  the  roof  of  his  father's 
house.  He  has  built  and  equipped  an 
observatory  for  this  special  purpose,  and 
with  all  the  world  before  him  chose 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  where  the  seeing  \s 
said  to  be  better  for  weeks  on  end  than 
it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  at  Greoi- 
wich.  To  unusual  natural  eyesight  he 
has  added  one  of  the  best  twenty-fou^ 
inch  telescopes  ever  built. 

^  Marg  and  its  Mgitery,  By  Edwasd  S. 
MoBSB.    Bottoii :  Little,  Brown  A  Co.     190& 

Mars  and  iu  Canals.  By  Pkbcival  Low- 
■LL.    New  York :  The  MacmillMi  Co.    1906. 
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Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lowell  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  astronomi- 
ctlwi»ld.  Nor  will  he  probabty,  in  spite 
of  the  skin  with  which  he  has  marshaled  a 
coosidermUe  body  of  evidence,  persuade 
all  bis  improfessiQnal  readers.  The  ca- 
nak,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  close  to 
the  limit  of  visibili^,  where  sight,  always 
the  most  gullible  oi  the  senses,  is  prone 
to  play  strange  tricks.  Scientific  men 
also  are  *'intensety  httman,"  and  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  all  the  Mar- 
tian canals  «re  quite  so  uniform  in  width, 
or  quite  so  strai^t,  as  Schiaparelli  and 
Lowell  have  drawn  them.  No  theory  in 
tlie  least  pretends  to  explain  their  mys- 
terious douUing;  while  Mr.  Lowdl's 
detailed  and  admirable  drawings  them- 
8el?es  show  that  the  Martians,  if  such 
there  be,  have  not  run  their  thousand- 
mile  ditches  at  all  in  the  way  which,  to 
the  earth-born  mind,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  efficient  or  the  most  econom- 
ical. 

Now  in  addition  comes  the  new  Planet- 
ewnal  Theory  to  cut  the  ground  from 
imder  the  assumption  that  a  civilized 
rice  of  Martians  — 

"  As  mooh  Biipttrior  to  as 
As  ws  to  Gynoosphalns. —  ** 

finds  itsdf  any  shorter  of  water  to-day 
than  it  always  has  been.  Both  our  authors 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  Mars  is 
smaller  thim  our  earth,  it  must  by  so 
much  the  sooner  have  run  through  its 
hfe-history.  If  then  there  are  intelligent 
beings  on  our  nearest  celestial  neighbor, 
they  have  been  docMued  to  see  their  oceans 
diy  up»  and  themselves  compelled  to  un- 
dertake tfigineering  works  upon  a  scale 
incoiiceivabty  vast,  in  order  to  keep  the 
surface  of  their  planet  generally  habit- 
aUe.  Yet  it  is  fay  no  means  certain  that 
either  the  earth  or  Mars  has  ever  been 
either  hotter  or  wetter  than  at  the  present 
monftent. 

The  old  Nebular  Hypothesis,  which 
Kant  and  Laplace  put  forth  quite  inde- 
pendently between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  has  been 
justty  regarded  ever  since  as  one  of  the 


great  triumphs  of  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  bril- 
liant attempts  of  Lockyer,  George  Dar- 
win, and  others  to  patch  up  its  weak 
places,  the  Nebular  Theory  has  never 
really  fitted  all  the  facts,  while  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  the  discrepancy 
has  tended  to  become  greater  rather  than 
less.  Only  with  the  advent  of  the  present 
century,  however,  has  there  been  any 
thorough-going  atteinpt  to  replace  the 
old  doctrine  with  a  better. 

During  the  spring  of  1900,  two  pro- 
fessors in  the  University  of  Chicago,  one 
an  astronomer,  the  other  a  geologist, 
brought  out  a  remarkable  group  of  pa- 
pers in  which  they  pointed  out  the  essen- 
tial weakness  of  all  forms  of  the  Neb- 
ular Theory,  and  set  forth  a  new  and 
radically  different  explanation  of  the 
solar  system.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  for 
the  Planetesimal  Theory  to  have  been 
threshed  out,  and  its  value  determined. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible 
that  we  have  here  one  of  the  two  or 
three  really  important  contributions  that 
America  has  made  to  science. 

With  the  present  year,  in  two  readable 
general  wo^  on  their  respective  sciences. 
Professors  Chamberlain  and  Moulton 
give  the  first  accessible  and  untechnical 
account  of  their  new  theory.*  At  bottom 
it  is  a  theory  of  spirals,  in  the  sense  that 
the  other  was  a  theory  of  rings.  Laplace 
presupposed  a  spherical  mass  of  atten- 
uated gas,  with  its  particles  moving  at 
random,  and  the  whole  coming  in  time  to 
revolve  as  a  solid.  The  new  theory  pre- 
supposes gaseous  particles  and  meteor- 
ites, each  revolving  in  its  own  orbit  about 
a  central  mass.  The  one  postulates  as 
the  ancestor  of  our  present  system,  one 
of  the  somewhat  unconmion  "green" 
nebulse;  the  other,  one  of  the  far  more 
numerous,  flat,  spiral  "white"  nebula, 

^  An  Introduction  to  Attronomy,  By  FoaasT 
Rat  Moultow,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The 
Msomillaa  Go.    1906. 

Geology,  By  Thomas  C.  Chakbbblaik 
and  RoLUN  D.  Salisbubt.  In  three  Tolumes. 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  A  Co.    1906. 
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with  two  long  coiled  anns,  a  central  body 
at  the  middle  of  the  disk,  and  numerous 
irregular  knots,  ready  to  become  the 
nuclei  of  planets,  —  such  a  system,  in 
short,  as  the  great  nebula  of  Androm- 
eda. 

Of  the  two  accounts  of  the  new  theoiy. 
Chamberlain's  is  by  several  times  the 
more  extended,  as  befits  the  most  com- 
plete, and  by  general  agreement  the  best, 
work  on  its  topic;  though  both  follow 
much  the  same  method,  even  to  employr 
ing  the  same  diagrams.  The  geologist, 
moreover,  carries  his  discussion  far  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  histoiy  of  our 
earth  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  astron- 
omy, and  considers  the  bearing  of  his  as- 
sumptions on  the  interpretation  of  early 
geologic  time. 

Here  appears  the  most  revolutionary 
portion  of  the  new  doctrine.  If  the  solax 
system  never  was  a  uniformly  diffused 
nebula,  no  more  was  this  deceitful  old 
world  ever  an  incandescent  globe,  with 
skies  of  molten  brass,  out  of  which  rained 
liquid  iron.  It  is  not  fluid  within,  and 
never  has  been.  There  never  was  a 
universal  ocean  out  of  which  the  conti- 
nents emerged,  an  island  at  a  time.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  primitive  surface  was 
universal  dry  land,  parts  of  which  had 
gradually  become  swamps  and  ponds  and, 
finally,  seas,  as  air  and  water  out  of  inter- 
planetaiy  space  fell  in,  bit  by  bit,  on  the 
growing  world.  In  short,  all  our  old  no- 
tions of  the  early  histoiy  of  our  planet 
are  just  about  reversed,  so  that  our  cold, 
airless,  and  waterless  satellite  suggests 
not  so  much  a  state  to  which  the  earth 
will  come  as  a  condition  through  which 
it  has  already  passed;  and  Majrs  to-day 
reproduces  the  young  earth  when  life 
fint  appeared  upon  it. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  man  who 
reported  a  snowstorm  on  Mars  would 
have  been  accused  rather  of  sacrilege  than 
of  credulity,  and  when  the  host  of  heaven 
were  not  to  be  theorized  about,  but  to 
be  worshiped  as  immortal  gods.  To  the 
monuments  of  these  bygone  days  two 
veteran  astronomers  have  turned  their  at- 


tention, as  routine  work  at  the  telescope 
has  passed  on  to  younger  eyes. 

For  most  of  its  readers  Schiaparelli^s 
gossipy  little  volume^  on  that  literature, 
which  for  nine  men  in  ten  is  the  only 
contact  with  ancient  thought,  will  bring 
something  of  a  surprise.  The  uident 
Hebrews  were  a  thorou^y  unscientific 
people,  who  took  their  astronomy  alto- 
gether at  second  hand;  for  that  very  rea- 
son, the  general  soundness  of  their  know- 
ledge testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  astronomical  fact  and 
doctrine  diffused  throu^out  the  ancient 
world.  The  Israelites  erred  in  their 
location  of  Sheol;  but  their  concern  for 
the  starry  heavens  above  them,  as  for 
the  moral  law  within,  quite  puts  to  shame 
the  metropolitan  of  to-day. 

Not  our  spiritual  ancestors,  but  our 
fathers  after  the  flesh,  who  built  the  pre- 
historic monuments  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Brittany,  are  the  study  of  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer.^  Lockyer's  method 
is  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
old  astronomer-priests,  and  with  crom- 
lech for  observatory,  horizon  for  grad- 
uated circle,  and  in  place  of  telescope 
a  sight-line  over  menhir,  altar,  dolmen, 
or  tumulus,  to  work  out  the  same  de- 
finite astronomical  proUem  which  con- 
fronted the  ancient  man  of  science.  The 
idea  is  not  new.  The  novel  element  is  the 
precision  of  Lodger's  work. 

Since  the  length  of  the  solar  year  is  one 
of  the  beginnings  of  wisdom,  the  first  task 
of  primitive  astronomy  was  to  fix  the 
calendar  and  determine  the  dates  for  all 
sorts  of  observances  and  festivals.  An 
obvious  method,  one  followed  by  many 
ancient  peoples  and,  in  a  genend  way, 
by  ourselves,  is  to  catch  the  sun  at  its 
farthest  point  north  or  south,  and  base 
the  divisions  of  the  year  on  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes.   This  is  Lockyer's  *' June 

1  Atironomy  in  the  Old  TtHamettL  By  O. 
ScHiAPAXXLLi.  New  York:  H.  Fnmde.  190&. 

*  Ston^enge  and  Oiher  Britith  Stone  Jfomi> 
ments  AMtronomiealljf  Contidered,  By  Sia 
NoBMAN  LooKTXB,  K.  G.  B.,  F.  R.  8.  New 
York:  The  Marnnillin  Co.    1900. 
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year,**  with  its  four  quarterly  festivals  at 
Christmas,  Easter  (which,  hefore  it  be- 
came a  movable  feast,  occurred  on  March 
22),  Midsummer  Day,  and  a  festival 
with  various  names  near  September  23. 
Any  one  of  the  four  may  begin  the  year. 
According  to  Schiaparelli,  the  Israelites 
began  theirs  near  one  equinox,  and  then 
dumged  to  the  other.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  known  in  a  general  way  that 
the  nuun  horseshoe  at  Stonehenge,  and 
the  somewhat  obscure  avenue  which  con- 
tinues the  vallum  toward  the  northeast, 
look  toward  the  point  on  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  rises  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year.  Lockyer  shows  more  precisely 
that  the  entire  structure  is  oriented,  not 
with  respect  to  the  present  sunrise,  but 
instead  on  the  somewhat  different  point 
where  the  sun  appeared  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  June,  B.  c.  1680. 

Now  in  1680  b.  c.  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans  and  magicians  and  enchant- 
ers and  Wise  Men  of  Babylon,  of  whom 
we  have  glimpses  in  the  Old  Testament, 
were  also  worshiping  the  sun,  —  wor- 
shiping him,  moreover,  with  elaborate 
ceremonial  in  vast  temples,  which  also 
were  accurately  aligned  for  the  sunrise 
at  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  to  include  the  Druids  among  the 
adherents  of  that  widespread  cult  which, 
like  oursdves,  based  the  divisions  of  its 
year  <m  the  solstice  and  equinox.  We 
must  then,  thinks  Lodger,  r^ard  the 
Druids  as  co-religionists  with  the  build- 
ers of  the  pyramids. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  stone 
monuments  of  England  and  Scotland, 
especially  the  older  ones,  are  not  oriented 
with  respect  to  the  June  year.  Instead, 
th^  appear  to  be  relics  of  a  stiU  more 


ancient  faith,  the  cult  of  the"  May  year," 
which  based  its  calendar  on  the  four 
vegetal  seasons,  placed  its  quarter  points 
midway  between  those  of  the  solstitial 
year,  celebrated  May  Day  and  Hallow- 
e'en  instead  of  Christmas  and  Midsum- 
mer Day,  and  aligned  its  sacred  struc- 
tures with  reference  to  the  sunrise  on 
May  6th.  Even  at  Stonehenge,  in  gen- 
eral a  monument  to  the  new  theol<^  of 
the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ, 
in  addition  to  the  great  sandstone  blocks, 
there  b  another  smaller  circle  of  ruder 
blue  stones  set  for  the  May  sunrise  some 
three  or  four  hundred  years  earlier. 

Lockyer,  as  a  modem  and  scientific 
Druid,  assumes  that  every  ancient  stone 
or  mound  visible  from  a  circle  gives  a 
sight-line  on  the  rising  or  setting  point 
of  some  heavenly  body.  And  so,  since 
many  of  these  lines  cut  the  horizon  far- 
ther to  the  north  than  the  sun  ever  gets, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  these  particular 
lines  had  to  do  with  "  clock  stars,"  such 
as  are  already  known  to  have  served  for 
telling  time  at  night  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  any  rate  the  assumption  works  out 
consistently.  Lockyer  not  only  picks  out 
the  particular  star  under  observation, 
but  in  addition  notes  the  shifting  of  the 
ancient  lines  as  the  stars  changed  their 
positions  from  century  to  century.  Thus 
far,  he  has  not  carried  his  studies  with 
any  thoroughness  beyond  Stonehenge; 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  Cornwall  alone  no 
fewer  than  eleven  different  sight-lines 
are  set  for  the  single  star  Arcturus,  with 
dates  between  2330  and  1420  B.  c.  Lock- 
yer seems  to  bridge  time  as  easily  as 
Lowell  space. 
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BY  STODDARD  DEWEY 


The  political  year  in  France  may  be 
reviewed  conveniently  from  Biay,  1906, 
when  the  new  parliament  was  elected,  to 
Iday,  1907,  when  government  and  Par- 
liament together  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  tibe  uprising  power  of  the  con- 
federate labor  unions.  During  these 
twdve  months  there  was  practi<^Llly  but 
one  administration.  M.  Clemenceau  was 
named  as  head  of  the  government  only 
in  September,  but  he  had  been  the  real 
head  all  through  the  preceding  Sarrien 
ministry;  and  to  him  had  fallen  the  task 
of  "doing"  the  elections,  which  left  the 
Radical-Socialist  Bloc  undisputed  master 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  year's 
review  fulfills  the  closing  words  of  a  year 
ago:  "The  coming  year  will  show  how 
so  tremendous  a  majority  will  deal  wilh 
church  and  social  questions."  These 
questions  and  no  others  have  stirred  the 
whole  world's  interest  in  France.^ 

The  successive  attempts  of  govern- 
ment and  Pariiament  to  apply  new  laws 
separating  the  churches  and  the  State  to 
Roman  Catholic  public  worship  are  of 
universal  importance,  because  they  imply 
principles  which  reach  to  the  foundations 

*  The  prtTiom  "  Year  in  France  "  wm  re- 
riewed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  Aagnit,  1906.  Thie  yearns  reriew, 
haring  necessarily  to  deal  with  the  Catholic 
question  in  politics,  has  been  delayed  for  com- 
parison with  M.  Panl  Sabatier's  latest  pnbliea- 
tiou  (end  of  May,  1007) :  Lettr€  ouverte  a  S.  E. 
U  Cardinal  Oibbons.  M.  Sabatier,  who  is  a 
Protestant  clergryman,  naturally  writes  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  religions  riews,  which 
hardly  concern  outsiders  seeking  only  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Warning  was  giren  last 
year  that  such  words  as  *'  sUte  **  and  '*  liberty  '* 
are  not  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Frenchmen 
and  Americans.  This  needs  particular  atten- 
tion whereTcr  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  and 
right  of  association,  and  property  rights  in  re- 
lation to  the  state,  are  iuTolred. 
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of  all  society.  Tlie  revv^uticmaiy  trade- 
unionism,  which  b  growing  steadity,  can- 
not yet  recdve  the  same  special  considen- 
tion;  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  natiual 
limit.  But  its  summons  to  society  as  now 
constituted  b  already  so  clear  and  im- 
perious that  the  republic's  danger  from 
the  church  b  in  comparison  but  an  dec- 
tioneering  song  in  the  night. 

The  Church  Separation  Law  has  failed 
to  do  the  particular  work  for  which  it 
was  voted  by  the  preceding  parliament. 
Catholic  dtixens  have  chosen  to  under- 
go its  penalties,  with  new  pains  and  re- 
prisab  voted  by  the  present  Parliament, 
rather  than  accept  that  dvil  reorganii- 
ation  of  their  religion  which  it  imposed 
on  them.  The  result  has  been  to  dei»ive 
French  Catholics,  not  only  of  the  church 
property  which  had  been  restored  to 
them  after  the  confiscatimis  of  the  Re- 
volution, but  also  of  all  church  property 
of  whatever  kind,  even  such  as  had  since 
been  gathered  together  by  their  private 
and  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  how  they  are  legally  to 
constitute  new  church  property  for  them- 
selves. By  the  automatic  workhig  of  sq)a- 
ration.  Catholics,  so  far  as  any  cOTpora- 
tive  action  might  be  intended,  are  left 
quite  outside  ^eir  country's  laws. 

The  Associations  Law  had  previously 
suppressed  their  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations, that  b,  all  those  teaching  and 
other  conununities  which  comlnned  indi- 
vidual initiatives  into  a  working  power 
for  their  religion.  In  virtue  of  that  law, 
their  convents  and  colleges  and  the  other 
properties  of  such  religious  associations 
have  "reverted*'  to  the  State,  which  b 
gradually  liquidating  them  for  its  own 
purposes. 

No  example  of  temporal  sacrifices  for 
religion's  sake  on  such  a  scale  has  been 
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i  siiice  Catholics  in  the  France  of  the 
Revolutioii  chose  to  lose  all,  in  many 
cases  life  itself,  rather  than  accept  the 
schisnuitica]  civil  constitution  of  their 
clergy,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  like 
nationali&ng  of  all  their  church  property. 
Those  who  reprobate  the  CaUiolic  re- 
iigioii,  or  despise  the  French  Catholics' 
nnderstanding  of  what  it  demands  of 
them,  should  at  least  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice. 

Even  the  provisional  use  of  their  own 
parish  churches  for  their  own  worship  — 
all  that  is  now  left  to  Fr»ich  Catholics  of 
thor  former  church  property  —  is  not  a 
matter  of  legal  right,  but  of  government 
tolerance  under  dvil  supervision.  The 
legal  right  of  the  State  to  turn  over  such 
churches  to  the  dvil  communes  for  other 
than  religious  purposes  (Us  dStaffeder), 
or  to  throw  them  open  to  non-Catholic 
religions,  is  fully  established  by  the  new 
laws  and  has  already  been  exercised.  All 
other  [Moperty  of  the  fortner  parishes, 
and  aQ  property  connected  with  religion 
and  the  church,  even  to  the  superannuat- 
ing funds  ccmtributed  by  the  clergy  for 
themsdves,  have  been  handed  over  for 
communal  uses. 

The  French  State  has  not  thus  taken 
possessioo  of  diurch  property  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  originally  built  the 
churches  or  contributed  the  funds  for 
the  other  [Moperties.  Such  an  idea  may 
have  been  spread  abroad,  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  most  obviotis  facts;  and  it 
has  he&i  explidtly  disclaimed  by  gov- 
ernment. (Further  on,  see  extracts  from 
speeches  of  M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies.)  The 
right  claimed  by  the  State  in  disposing 
of  such  [Moperty  for  its  own  purposes  is 
based,  like  the  expropriation  to  the  State 
of  the  properties  ci  rdigious  communities 
by  the  previous  Associations  Law,  on 
prindplei  which  may  be  extended  inde- 
finitely to  all  prop^ty-holding  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  if  not  to  property-holding 
by  corporations  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

This  experiment,  by  which  the  French 
Republic  officially  undertakes  to  regulate 


religion  by  political  action,  was  bound 
to  have  its  effect  in  universal  opinion, 
even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  con- 
trary experiment  was  supposed  to  have 
worked  satisfactorily  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  American  experi- 
ment was  not  considered,  nor  apparently 
known  in  its  woridng  details,  by  those 
who  have  voted  and  are  carrying  out  the 
Separation  Law  in  France.  Rather  it  has 
been  an  object  of  distrust.  This  is  not  a 
compliment  to  the  present  extent  of  our 
moral  influence  in  the  world,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  constant  refer- 
ence and  appeal  of  the  French  Republic- 
ans of  1848  to  the  American  exemplar. 

Americans,  who  seek  sincerely  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  France,  must  have  the 
patience  to  keep  certain  things  carefuUy 
in  mind.  The  two  republics  are  built 
upon  fundamentally  different  systems  of 
govenmient.  In  the  United  States  defi- 
nite constitutions  fix  th^  prindples  of 
political  and  religious  Hberfy  for  asso- 
dations  of  dtizens  as  well  as  for  individ- 
uals, and  limit  the  powers,  not  only  of 
government,  but  of  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land long  habits  of  freedom  and  strong 
judicial  traditions  work  to  the  same  end. 
The  Third  French  Republic,  without  a 
detailed  constitution  of  independent  ju- 
diciary, devdops  logically  from  the  one 
prindple  of  '*the  omnipotence  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,"  of  which  Parliament  is  the 
sole  representative;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  frequent  dections  form  the 
only  checks  to  this  absolute  rule  of  a 
majority  of  Parliament. 

Moreover,  it  is  rdigious  ignorance 
quite  as  much  as  politiod  party  feeling 
which  has  so  constantly  condemned,  un- 
heard, one  set  of  dtizens  for  refusing  to 
do  what  their  sworn  adversaries  are  trying 
to  force  them  to  do.  Finally,  a  debauch 
of  anonymous  information,  snowfalls  of 
pelUs  papiers  and  picturesque  irrdevan- 
des,  are  produced  as  authentic  and  de- 
cisive arguments,  in  the  press  and  in 
Parliament  itself ;  and  it  has  been  easy  to 
wrap  up  confessed  facts  in  legal  subtle- 
ties. 
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In  such  conditioiis,  one  must  judge 
for  himself  from  reasons  which  he  is  aUe 
to  ccmtrol.  Even  then  he  may  have  to 
come  to  John  Stuart  Mill's  condusioii 
that  religious  tolerance  is  possible  onlj 
where  there  is  indifference  to  religion. 
In  their  own  government  Americans  had 
hoped  to  subrtitute  liberty  for  tc^erance. 

In  reality  the  present  conflict  of  Parlia- 
ment and  government  with  their  Roman 
Catholic  citizens  does  not  bear  on  the  fact 
of  separation,  that  is,  the  breaking  asun- 
der <^  that  which  had  been  united.  To 
understand  how  and  why  Catholics  have 
refused  the  law,  and  dehberatdy  chosen 
to  suffer  the  foreseen  consequences  of 
their  refusal,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  some 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  previous 
rdigious  situation. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  as  it 
existed  in  France  when  the  Separation 
Law  was  voted,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Roman  Catholics,  nor  did  they  legally 
form  a  privileged  body  by  themsdves. 
Within  limits  of  number  and  internal 
arrangement,  it  was  equally  applied  to 
the  French  Lutheran  body,  numbering 
roughly  65,000  members;  to  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinist  Protestants,  some- 
thing over  500,000  ;•  and  to  the  Jewish 
religious  conmiunities,  under  100,000. 
But  the  Separation  Law  was  aimed  at 
none  of  these,  as  the  Radical  chronicler  of 
the  year  confesses :  '*  When  the  legislators 
were  working  out  the  law,  it  was  not  this 
slight  minority  of  Protestants  and  Israel- 
ites which  they  had  in  mind.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  question  was  —  What  at- 
titude will  be  taken  by  Catholics,  what 
counsels  will  come  to  them  from  Rome  ?  *'  ^ 

In  fact,  the  immense  majority  of 
French  citizens  was  made  up  of  nominal 
Catholics.  The  uncertain  number  of 
more  or  less  practicing  Catholics  was, 
rightfully  or  wrongfuUy,  supposed  to  be 
rooted  l^  f amOy  tradition  in  the  political 
as  wdl  as  in  the  religious  past.  And  the 
law  was  made  and  voted  by  their  de- 
clared religious  and  political  adversaries 

^  Le  Vingtikme  Sikcle  Politique,  ptt  B%u4 
Wftllier. 


with  a  view  to  regulating  all  their  public 
activities  for  the  future. 

Wdh  the  political  temperament  of  the 
French  people,  with  the  inveterate  habit 
of  all  their  govenmients  of  whatever 
name,  and  with  the  known  temper  of  the 
pariiamentaiy  majority,  it  should  have 
been  easy  to  foresee  what  has  happened. 
All  measures  to  separate  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  the  French  State 
were  sure  to  end  in  a  Noiman  law  which, 
while  separating,  would  separate  without 
separating.  Harduin,  the  wit  of  the 
ministerial  journal  Le  Matin^  found  the 
[wedestined  formula:  The  State  is  deter- 
mined to  separate  itself  from  the  Church; 
it  is  equally  determined  that  the  Church 
shall  not  be  separated  from  the  State. 

Periiaps  this  is  the  real  meaning  6i 
the  new  formula,  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Protestant  Socialist  Dep- 
uty, M.  de  Pressens^  and  adopted  by 
M.  Sarrien  when  prime  minister:  "The 
free  Church  in  the  sovereign  State.*'  In 
the  United  States,  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  no  precise  meaning,  our 
consecrated  form  of  words  from  the 
beginning  having  been  ''rdigious  lib- 
erty." This  meant,  if  it  had  any  meaning 
at  all,  freedom  from  state  interference; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  ccm- 
stitutional  limit  of  the  powers  of  the  law- 
making as  wdl  as  of  the  executive  au- 
thorities. American  citixens  were  to  be 
free  to  found,  continue,  propagate,  and 
organize  their  religions  for  themsdves; 
neither  Congress  nor  state  legislatures, 
neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  would  have  "dvil  suprem- 
acy*' over  the  internal  organizatioo  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
journal  founded  fay  Horace  Greeley  has 
reproached  French  Catholics  for  not 
bowing  to  the  civil  supremacy  which 
threatened  their  church's  essential  ex- 
istence. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not 
an  established  church^  in  France,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  Revolution  and  as 
the  Anglican  Church  still  is  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  state  church  at  all  in  any 
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proper  sense  of  the  term,  since  there  was 
DO  stftte  religion. 

Its  dergy  had  no  representation  in  the 
legisUtiTe  body  as  bishops  have  in  the 
EngKsh  House  of  Lords.  The  French 
bishops  were  even  subject  for  their  nom- 
in^fwm  to  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public, and  their  political  origin  followed 
them  as  a  shadow.  Each  bishop's  action 
was  Hmited  to  his  own  diocese,  which 
was  itaelf  a  civil  division  of  the  country. 
Hie  bishops  were  forbidden  to  meet 
together  in  council,  or  otherwise  to  con- 
stat together  for  the  discussion  of  com- 
mon d^urch  interests,  according  to  the 
practice  current  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  For  all  public  action  they  had 
to  report  to  the  Grovemment  Minister  of 
Cuhs,  who  of  late  years  was  never  a 
Cathdic  and  was  often  some  leading  anti- 
Catholic.  In  all  public  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs government  alone  dealt  with  Rome, 
either  directly  or  through  the  nuncio  resi- 
dent in  France. 

Parish  priests  had  neither  civil  magis- 
tracy nor  privilege;  and  they  too  were 
not  allowed  to  unite  for  action  in  com- 
moQ.  Before  the  civil  law  they  were  not 
even  ministers  of  valid  marriage  for  their 
parishioners;  their  own  religious  celibacy 
was  not  recognized  by  the  State  as  an 
impediment  if  they  should  themselves 
choose  to  marry.  The  administration  of 
parish  properties  was  carried  on  by  fob- 
riques  (vestries)  of  local  laymen,  whose 
nomination,  operations,  and  accounts 
were  subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  state  authorities;  and  church 
properties  were  not  exempt  from  civil 
taxation. 

Priests  had  no  legal  right  to  enter  state 
schools,  hospitab,  or  prisons.  They,  and 
the  theological  students  of  seminaries, 
were  exempt  from  military  service  only 
within  the  limits  of  all  other  liberal  pro- 
fessions; like  all  citizens  of  the  Republic 
they  had  to  serve  their  time  in  barracks. 
There  were  no  army  or  navy  chaplains 
whose  functions  were  not  regulated  or 
suppressed  at  will  by  the  civil  adminis- 
tration; and  no  evangelizing  of  either 


soldiers  or  sailors  was  tolerated,  even  in 
the  shape  of  Catholic  reading-rooms  or 
clubs. 

By  the  Associations  Law  the  members 
of  Catholic  religious  communities,  if  they 
were  priests,  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  that  preaching  of  '* missions"  which  in 
other  countries  b  a  main  instrument  in 
the  revival  and  propagation  of  their  re- 
ligion. Members  of  such  communities. 
—  congrSganistes, — priests,  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  all  forbidden  to  teach  in 
France,  even  in  the  separate  Catholic 
schools  which  had  been  built  by  private 
contributions  and  existed,  under  the  com- 
mon law  then  in  force,  without  govern- 
ment subsidy  or  privilege  or  civil  incor- 
poration. For  more  than  twenty  years 
before  the  Associations  Law  had  discrim- 
inated against  them,  such  communities 
and  teachers  had  not  been  regularly  al- 
lowed in  any  of  the  state  schools  which 
existed  in  every  commune. 

Catholic  schools  and  coll^;es  could 
neither  confer  university  degrees,  or 
teachers'  certificates,  or  certificates  of 
study,  nor  could  their  professors,  even 
for  their  own  pupils,  take  part  in  those 
examinations  wldch  all  students  must 
pass  in  France  if  they  are  to  enter  on  any 
prof essional  career.  Not  only  were  Cath- 
olics without  civil  privilege;  they  were 
exposed  to  all  the  constantly  growing 
disfavor  of  politicians  in  power. 

Such  was  the  legal  existence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  while 
the  Concordat  between  State  and  Pope 
was  still  in  force.  A  useful  comparison 
may  be  made  with  the  situation  of  the 
same  church  in  America,  where  religion 
is  free  from  state  interference;  or  in 
England,  where,  along  with  a  Protestant 
estabUshed  church,  other  religions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  included,  enjoy  practi- 
cal hberty. 

In  spite  of  these  fundamental  facts, 
perhaps  because  of  them,  the  Church  as 
an  individual  entity  —  I'Eglise  —  is  still, 
as  it  has  been  all  through  the  Third 
Republic,  the  scarecrow  of  political  cam- 
paigns. In  like  manner,  during  the  forty 
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yean'  effort  which  M.  Henri  Brisson, 
as  the  leader  of  radical  anti-clericalism, 
has  devoted  to  the  political  suppression 
of  the  religious  communities,  he  has  in- 
variably lumped  them,  with  all  their 
multitude  of  independent  property-hold- 
ings and  rival  activities,  into  one  mystic 
and  supremely  dangerous  personality, — 
la  CongrSgation,  Many  of  the  arguments 
which  deteimined  Parliament  in  the  As- 
sociations and  Separation  laws  have  their 
force  in  this  idea  of  a  personal  church 
linn/^ling  mysterious  and  irresponsible 
millions  under  foreign  direction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  possi- 
bilities of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  France,  a  practical  reductio  ad  ab- 
mrdum  oi  such  a  theoiy  in  present  cir- 
cumstances has  been  furnished  during 
the  year  in  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  at  reprisals  against  Catholics. 
Government  unexpectedly  seized  all  the 
private  and  confidential  papers  of  Mon- 
signor  Montagnini,  who  had  been  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  last  papal  nuncio  and  re- 
mained on  in  Paris  after  the  Combes 
Ministiy  had  broken  with  Rome.  Among 
the  thousands  of  documents,  official  and 
persona],  there  is  evidence  of  anything 
and  eveiything  except  financial  or  polit- 
ical imity  either  among  the  clergy  them- 
selves, or  among  laymen  and  clergy,  or 
of  either  or  both  with  the  Pope. 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  French 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  united  into 
one  body  civilly;  and  no  such  body  was 
•  recognized  by  Parliament  when  it  came 
to  legislate  concerning  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic rdigion  of  French  citizens.  The  hier- 
archy was  one  only  in  its  common  de- 
pendence on  one  and  the  same  state  ad- 
ministration. The  religion  was  one  only 
by  clergy  and  laymen  being  united  in 
faith  and  practice  with  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
Inevitably,  when  the  situation  created 
by  the  Concordat  came  to  an  end,  the 
past  experience  of  the  bishops  would 
make  them  only  imcertain  organizers. 
InevitaUy  the  Catholic  people  would 
have  to  look  to  the  Pope  alone  for  guid- 
ance. 


Separation  was  ostentatiously  carried 
throu^  without  counsel  or  consent  of 
priests,  bishops,  or  Pope,  altbou^  the 
Concordat  was  technically  a  bilateral 
contract.  The  Separation  Law  itself 
carefully  ignored  the  existence  ol  a  dergj 
or  religious  organism  distinct  from  the 
local  associating  together  of  citizens  of 
the  communes.  Whether  fay  ignorance, 
as  is  probable,  or  by  design,  as  Catholics 
and  the  Pope  himself  seem  to  think,  it  is 
certain  that  the  makers  of  the  Separation 
Law  directfy  exposed  their  Catholic  fel- 
low-citizens to  the  alternative  either  ci 
ceasing  to  be  Roman  or  of  refusing  a 
law  of  the  Republic. 

The  refusal  of  the  law  was,  in  reality, 
a  refusal  to  accept  a  brand-new  dvil  re- 
organization of  their  religion,  —  an  or- 
ganization which  was  in  no  wise  rendered 
necessaiy  fay  the  mere  rupture  of  the 
bonds  which  hitherto  had  united  Church 
and  State. 

These  positive  bonds  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  first,  money  subsklies  paid  by 
the  State;  second,  property  liglds,  and 
third,  official  functions,  hcAh  also  recog- 
nized and  secured  fay  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  concerned,  the  French 
State  paid  its  subsidies  to  the  bishops  and 
parish  priests  whom  it  recognized.  In 
the  last  years  before  sq)aration  the  total 
annual  sum  appropriated  fay  Parliament 
for  Roman  Catholics  amounted  to  a  little 
less  than  $8,000,000  (for  the  veiy  last 
year  exactly  39,801,903  francs).  Of  this 
simi  nearly  $700,000  went  for  repairs  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  church 
buildings.  Sums  actually  paid  to  the 
clergy,  which  the  party  in  power  affected 
to  r^ard  as  '^salaries  of  State  function- 
aries," amounted  to  an  annual  average 
of  less  than  $2000  per  bishop  and  about 
$180  for  each  officially  recognized  priest 
in  the  majority  of  the  40,000  parishes  of 
France.  Some  3500  irremovaUe  cur^  re- 
ceived as  much  as  1200  or  1500  francs 
($^40  to  $300)  a  year.  Ecclesiastical  pen- 
sions to  the  amount  of  $135,000  were 
distributed  yearly  by  the  State. 
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These  subsidies,  especially  in  the  case 
ol  countiy  priests,  might  be  eked  out 
from  land  sometimes  attached  to  the 
ptrish  house  or  from  other  more  or  less 
direct  subventions  of  the  commune.  The 
bishops'  memes  and  many  of  the  fab- 
riques  had  moderate  revenues  of  their 
own,  often  accumulated  from  private 
sources.  Assistant  priests,  a  necessity 
in  towns,  were  entirely  supported  by  the 
faithful;  and  there  were  more  or  less 
Tohmtaiy  receipts  from  the  chairs  in 
churches,  from  marriage  and  funeral 
splendors,  and  from  hand-to-hand  gifts 
constituting  the  cantel. 

Frugal  as  the  standard  of  living  is 
among  the  Froich  clergy,  the  state  sub- 
sidies can  never  have  furnished  more  than 
a  fraction  of  their  entire  support,  even  in 
the  poorest  and  smallest  parishes.  Even 
so,  the  state  appropriations  of  recent 
years  had  been  a  full  third  larger  than 
the  annual  average  for  the  whole  centuiy 
under  the  Concordat.  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  accredited  idea  of  a  state- 
supported  and  all  but  state-purchased 
Fiench  Church. 

At  the  signing  of  the  Concordat  it  was 
understood  that  such  subsidies  were  due 
from  the  French  State  to  Catholics  as 
compoisation  for  the  complete  confisca- 
tioQ  of  their  church  property  and  revenues 
during  the  Revolution.  It  is  difficult  to 
exjJain  otherwise  the  sequence  of  Ar- 
tides  13  and  14  in  the  Concordat  as  it 
was  signed.  In  return  the  Pope  agreed, 
for  himself  and  for  French  Catholics,  to 
abandon  all  claims  to  other  restitution. 
The  Separation  Law  now  takes  it  for 
granted  that  all  such  subsidies  were  a  free 
gift  of  the  State,  to  be  stopped  short  at 
win  of  a  majority  of  Parliament  without 
reference  to  the  other  party,  the  Church. 
In  the  agitation  foUowing  the  separation, 
the  question  has  not  been  raised  except 
in  purely  fOTmal  protestations  against 
the  Republic's  **  repudiation  of  the  signa- 
ture of  France." 

In  the  second  place,  the  French  State 
restored  and  guaranteed  for  the  religious 
uses  of  Catholics  certain  essential  pro- 


perties, such  as  churches,  priests'  and 
bishops'  houses,  and  senunaiy  buildings, 
which  had  survived  the  Revolution  and 
had  not  been  definitely  acquired  by  pri- 
vate citizens  or  appropriated  fay  the  State 
to  its  own  uses.  On  the  same  principle 
of  restitution,  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  leave  such  proper^  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics  was  supposed  to  bind  in  per- 
petuity. 

Here,  too,  by  the  Separation  Law, 
Parliament  has  finaUy  adopted  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  contention  that  all  such  pro- 
perty is  national  or  communal;  and  that 
the  State  (in  practice  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament) may  dispose  at  will  of  aU  pro- 
perty of  the  kind,  even  to  the  extent  of  de- 
priving Catholics  of  aU  religious  use  of  it 
and  selling  it  or  otherwise  applying  it 
for  purety  secular  uses  of  the  communes 
or  nation. 

This  has  not  only  been  enforced  with 
respect  to  buildings  existing  before  the 
Revolution,  when  tibe  real  union  of  Church 
and  State  might  be  made  a  ground  of 
confusion  in  property  rights.  During  the 
century  of  the  Concordat  the  private  and 
voluntary  contributions  of  Catholics  had 
made  substantial  additions  to  the  old  and 
built  up  many  new  churches,  priests' 
houses,  and  seminaries,  often  without  any 
subsidy  whatever  from  either  State  or 
commune.  The  seminary  properties  were 
even  held  separately  from  the  parish  and 
diocesan  bodies.  Yet  all  these,  with  all 
their  contents,  pious  presents  of  church 
ornaments  and  sacred  vessels,  legacies 
and  endowments  and  funds,  even  to  the 
superannuation  pensions  of  the  clergy 
accumulated  in  mutual  aid  from  personal 
contributions  of  their  own,  have  now 
become  the  legal  property  of  the  State. 

The  principle  which  is  held  to  justify 
this  complete  change  of  property  rights 
by  act  of  Parliament,  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  those  who  constituted  the 
property  and  of  the  actual  holders,  and 
without  compensation  to  them,  is  not  the 
same  as  that  recognized  in  the  previous 
Associations  Law. 

In  the  latter  case,  communities  of  in- 
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dividual^  living  together  m  conv^its  or 
schools  had  built  up  their  properties  by 
combined  effort  and  held  their  title  deeds, 
each  community  fay  itself,  under  the  law 
then  conmion  to  all  French  citizens. 
When  the  police  force  was  brought  in  to 
oblige  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  Nantes  to 
quit  their  convent,  the  mother  superior 
explained  the  situation  from  the  Catho- 
lics' point  of  view:  "We  can  understand 
that  you  forbid  us  by  law  to  teach  school; 
but  we  cannot  understand  a  law  that 
takes  from  us  the  property  which  we 
have  earned  ourselves,  cent  by  cent,  by 
our  own  labor  and  economy."  The  re- 
porter of  the  Matin  newspaper  formu- 
lated the  Parliamentary  view:  '"The  nuns 
refused  to  submit  to  the  law  and  leave 
their  house.'* 

The  property  of  such  religious  asso- 
ciati(ms  ''reverted"  to  the  State  on  this 
principle:  The  associations  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  State;  as  they  no  longer 
exist  they  cannot  hold  property;  therefore 
their  property  is  without  any  legal  owner 
and,  like  all  bona  vacantia^  must  belong 
to  the  State.  By  the  same  principle  no 
indenmity  was  due  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  individual  members  of  conmiuni- 
ties  thus  deprived  of  their  common  pro- 
perty, since  they  were  without  any  indi- 
vidual title  to  it. 

This  principle  had  its  logical  applica- 
tion in  the  exposition  of  a  bill  presented 
to  Parliament  by  a  Radical  deputy,  M. 
Gustave  Hubbard;  he  proposed  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  petroleum  refineries  as  a 
state  monopoly,  in  which  case  no  indem- 
nity would  be  due  to  present  refiners  ac- 
cording to  legal  precedent  in  the  case  of 
the  religious  associations.  The  alcohol 
industry  is  also  agitated  by  projects  of 
law  for  a  like  state  monopoly,  to  be  es- 
tablished without  indemni^  (May,  1907). 
In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  has 
that  actual  expropriation  of  refining 
plants  been  demanded  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  property  of  religious  com- 
munities. 

It  is  another  and  further  development 
of  the  State's  power  over  property  held 


collectively  by  groi^ps  ci  citizens  wfaidi 
is  at  the  base  of  the  Separaticm  Law. 
The  principle  has  consistently  directed 
the  application  of  the  law  by  govern- 
ment during  the  year.  It  may  be  formu- 
lated thus:  The  community  as  a  wIk^ 
(that  is  to  say,  the  State;  that  is,  in  France 
a  majority  of  Parliament)  has  eventual 
rights  over  all  property 'accumulated  col- 
lectively by  a  group  of  citizens. 

This  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
State,  at  least  over  religious  property  held 
corporately  and  without  individual  title 
on  Uie  part  of  the  members  of  the  religuxi, 
was  taken  for  granted  by  the  majority  of 
Parliament  from  the  beginning.  The 
possibility  of  a  "church,"  or  "religious 
denomination,"  or  "congregation"  (m 
the  Eng^h  sense),  holding  property  with 
the  legal  guarantees  of  other  property  has 
never  been  familiar  to  the  IVench  mind. 

M.  Aristide  Briand,  in  the  name  of 
government,  has  given  expHdt  utter- 
ance to  the  principle  in  Parliament.  As 
committee  reporter  he  did  his  best,  be- 
fore the  Separation  Law  was  voted  and 
against  the  efforts  of  Radical  leaders, 
to  reduce  the  compulsion  of  the  law  to 
terms  compatible  with  Catholics  remain- 
ing Roman  Catholics,  just  so  far  as  he 
understood  the  situation.  As  Minister 
of  Cults,  charged  with  the  difficult  task 
of  applying  the  law,  he  persevered  in 
the  same  policy  of  reducing  the  law  to 
its  lowest  terms.  In  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, on  January  29,  1907,  whoi  the 
penalties  of  the  law  had  already  been  ap- 
plied to  Catholics,  and  all  thdr  church 
property  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
communes,  he  pleaded  successfully  that 
the  use  of  the  parish  churches  at  least 
might  still  be  left  to  Catholics  as  a  matter, 
not  of  law,  but  of  expediency.  M.  Mau- 
rice Allard,  with  many  others,  demanded 
that  the  communes  should  be  left  free  at 
once  to  use  the  church  buildings  for  any 
purpose  they  might  choose,  like  any  other 
commimal  property.  M.  Briand  replied 
(Journal  officiel,  Jan.  80,  1907): 

"You  speak  of  the  Catholic  oaHec- 
tivity  and  you  defy  us  to  define  it  toga^r. 
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Evidentlj  it  is  difficult  to  define,  and  we 
need  not  tiy  it.  Yon  aaj  —  The  church 
bekngs  to  the  collectivity  and  eon$e- 
qimtdy  to  the  commune.  Thdi  it  true; 
bat  it  was  buih  for  a  definite  purpose  and 
with  a  well-defined  intention.  You  know 
it,  but  you  object:  Such  a  collectivity  is 
so  misty,  so  idthout  consistence,  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  legal  definition.  We 
admoidedge  that  the  church  cannot  have 
a  particular  owner  (Stre  possSdSe  par  tel 

''You  say  — We  will  dispose  of  the 
church,  because  it  belcmgs  to  a  collec- 
tivity which  we  cannot  get  hold  of;  and 
you  add  —  But  then  Catholics  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  have  their  prayers,  they 
can  still  assemble  together  —  they  will 
bi^  new  places  and  build. 

'*But  these  new  ]daces.  Monsieur  Al- 
lard,  with  your  theoiy,  these  too  may  be 
taken   away  from  Catholics  in  a  few 
months  or  years  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
''(On  different  benches)  That's  evi- 
dent! 
''M.  Maurice  AUard.   No,  no! 
**M.  Briand.    No?    Why  not?    That 
if  the  tm^  the  churchee  were  bmtt.   The 
new  chiirches  would  have  to  be  built  in 
the  same  yiftij  by  a  collective  effort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commune,  and  natur- 
ally th^  would  still  have  a  sort  of  stamp 
of  the  commune  on  them;  it  would  be 
impoamble  to  discriminate  exactly  the 
juridical   peisonality   which  had   built 
them.'' 

A  year  almost  to  a  day  before  (1st 
Febmmiy,  1906),  M.  Briand,  not  y#t 
minisler,  spoke  somewhat  different^,  but 
with  the  same  underiying  claim  ol  the 
State  to  change  property  right  at  will. 
His  words  were  intended  to  reassure 
Catliolics  excited  fay  the  sudden  govern- 
ment inventosying  of  all  their  church 
pfoperties. 

**JFhm^  a  pubUe  estabUehment  has  been 
dieeolved,  there  has  to  be  a  settlement  of 
the  prc^MTty.  For  this  an  inventoiy  is 
necessaiy.  The  property  does  not  belong 
to  certain  ones:  it  is  the  property  of 
the  faithful  taken  together.    It  is  neces- 

voL,  100 -no.  a 


sary  to  say  to  Catholics  that  the  object 
of  the  inventoiy  is  to  guarantee  their  own 
interests,  to  make  sure  of  transmission 
to  the  public  v)orship  associations** 

To  these  associations  cutiueUes  of  its 
own  creation  Parliament,  fay  the  Separa- 
tion Law,  had  forcibly  transferred  the 
church  properties  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners.  When  Catholics  refused 
to  form  such  associations,  as  being  es- 
sentially destructive  of  their  religion,  the 
State  at  once  exercised  the  further  right 
created  by  the  new  law  and  finally  trans- 
ferred the  properties  which  had  been  in- 
ventoried to  itself  and  to  the  communes. 

Not  all  professional  l^sts  in  France 
have  felt  able  to  adopt  the  Parliament- 
aiy  formula  for  this  power  of  the  State. 
A  judge  at  Troyes,  in  an  official  court 
decision,  justified  certain  action  of  the 
"separated  "  clergy,  not  on  the  ground  of 
a  ''dissolution  of  their  establishment,'* 
but  because  ''the  State  had  tak^i  pos- 
session (s*est  empari)  of  their  property." 
The  government  prosecutor  appealed  and 
demanded  a  reprimand  for  the  judge, 
first,  because  his  decision  virtually  crit- 
icised a  law  of  Parliament  as  "sadng" 
property;  and,  secondly,  because  the  pro- 
perty had  never  belonged  to  "  the  dergy.** 
In  the  United  States  the  property  would 
have  belonged  to  the  "church"  or  "reli- 
gious denomination,"  or  "congregation," 
comprising,  according  to  some  free  in- 
ternal organization  of  its  own,  both  the 
French  judge's  "clergy  "and  M.  Briand's 
"faithful;"  and  only  in  case  of  the  utter 
disappearance  of  both  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  talk  of  the  property  escheating 
to  the  SUte. 

The  Pope  naturally  used  yet  other  for- 
mulas to  express  the  French  BepubKc's 
compulsoiy  transfer  of  property  rights. 
His  refusal  to  allow  Catholics  to  form  the 
associations  demanded  fay  the  Separation 
Law  was  not  based  on  the  property  ques- 
tion alcme  or  in  the  main;  but  the  loss 
of  the  property  as  an  immediate  and 
foreseen  consequence  caused  him  to  be 
reproached  with  "having  abandoned  the 
goods  of  the  church."  "  To  declare  church 
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property  ownerless  by  a  certain  time  if, 
before  that  time,  the  Church  has  not 
created  within  herself  a  new  organization ; 
\o  subject  this  creation  to  conditions 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  divine 
constitution  of  Uie  Church  and  which 
the  Church  is  therefore  obliged  to  reject; 
then  to  assign  the  property  to  a  third 
party,  as  if  it  had  become  goods  without 
a  master;  and  finally  to  assert  that,  by 
such  action,  the  Church  is  not  despoiled, 
but  only  property  that  she  has  abandoned 
is  being  disposed  of  —  all  this  is  not  only 
to  reason  like  a  sophist,  it,  adds  derision 
to  the  cruelest  spoliation."  (Encyclical, 
Januaiy  6,  1907.) 

To  the  world  at  large  there  is  some- 
thing in  all  this  which  may  prove  more 
important  than  its  religious  bearing.  By 
the  Associations  and  Separation  laws, 
the  French  Parliament  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  continue  what  the 
bourgeois  Revolution  began  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In  the  limited 
field  of  religious  corporations,  it  has  en- 
forced legal  principles  concerning  the 
State's  power  which  are  ready  for  ap- 
plication to  all  property-holding,  and  pre- 
lude the  social  revoluticm  that  is  to  come. 
A  leading  Socialist  writer,  M.  Heniy  B^ 
renger,  smnmons  Parliament  defiantly: 
*' All  this  eating  of  priests  on  the  stage  so 
that  you  may  protect  financiers  behind 
the  scenes,  is  cold  victuals  since  the  Sepa- 
ration!" 

It  was  the  rupture  of  the  third  bond 
which  really  counted  most  with  both 
parties.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  Church 
has  lost  her  property;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  State  (in  the  French  sense)  has 
gained.  The  "sovereign  State*'  was  to 
control  the  *'free  Church"  through  the 
dvil  asaocioHone  cuUuellee.  In  default 
of  these,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  ig- 
nored fay  the  Separation  Law  and  hence- 
forth freely  named  by  Pope  and  bishops, 
can  be  touched  legally  only  as  '*function- 
aries  of  a  foreign  potentate"! 

By  the  Concordat  the  French  State 
recognised  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  what  it  is,  an  organized  religion  with 


the  Pope  of  Rome  as  its  head  and  the 
French  bishops  and  deigy  as  its  oflkial 
ministers  in  France.  Civilty  there  was 
no  legal  existence  of  priest  or  pariah 
church  or  chapel  or  church  propeity 
without  the  French  bishop;  and  there  was 
no  legal  bishop  in  France  without  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Since  the  State  paid  this 
legaUy  recognized  clergy  while  gamian- 
teeing  their  official  positicm,  those  who 
look  at  things  exclusively  from  the  politi- 
cal  point  of  view  came  to  consider  the 
ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  little 
more  than  **  salaried  functionaries  of  the 
State."  Th^  have  legislated  according^, 
and  are  shocked  that  Catholics  ahoukl 
declare  themselves  unable  to  accept  the 
brand-new  civil  constitution  voted  fay 
Parliament  for  thdr  religion. 

From  his  place  in  Parliament,  in  words 
that  offended  many  fellow-Catholics  be- 
cause they  expressed  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  adversaries,  the  priest- 
deputy,  Abb^  Lemire,  traced  out  the  hap- 
hazards of  the  Separation  Law. 

*'You  [M.  Briand]  say  that  you  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  civil  constiUiticm  of 
religion  as  your  ancestors  made  a  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  How  then 
does  it  happen  that,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  misunderstanding  may  be 
said  to  be  general  ?  It  ccnnes  from  this: 
when  you  worked  out  your  law  you  began 
by  legislating  about  property  to  be  timns- 
ferred,  and  you  thought  of  creating  a 
special  organization  to  receive  privileged 
property;  and  then,  in  Article  2Q»  you 
dbfined  the  organization  —  the  puUic- 
worship  assodaticm.  Now  you  liave  not 
only  attributed  to  this  association  the 
office  you  first  proposed^  namely,  to  be 
an  instrument  of  property  transfers;  jou 
attribute  to  it  even  the  exercise  of  public 
worship.  That  is  the  text  of  the  hiiw« 

""You,  my  colleagues,  may  object  that 
you  had  no  intention  oi  legislating  about 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Church. 
I  believe  you.  When  Article  4  was  voted 
(providing,  that  the  assodations  should 
conform  to  the  general  rules  of  the  reli- 
gion to  which  they  profess  to  bdong) 
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we  said.  The  oigamsation  of  the  Catho- 
lic leligioa  is  respected  in  law  (juridique- 
n«N<};  the  property  will  go  to  those  to 
whom  it  bdongs.  Unhappily,  when  we 
came  to  Articles  18  and  the  following, 
we  doggod  our  law  with  a  definition  that 
stops  short  those  who  hold  strictly  fay  the 
written  word,  because  they  feel  that  good 
intentions  pass  while  the  text  of  the  law 
remains."  (Chamber  of  Deputies,  Jan- 
usiy  15,  1907.) 

The  last  great  debate  (Januaiy  80, 
1907),  ending  in  the  present  provisional 
MtuB  quo  of  parish  churches  only,  put 
the  ^de  matter  in  a  nutshell.  M.  Paul 
Meonier  noted  that  the  ''Republican 
majority  had  voted  and  exacted  Article 
8"  (by  which  the  Government  C<mseil 
d*£tat,  and  not  the  respective  religious 
authorities,  was  to  decide  whether  public 
worship  associations  conformed  to  their 
rehgioos  rules).  ..."  We  carefulty  avoid- 
ed mentioning  the  word  bishop  in  the 
text  ol  Article  4."  Prime  Minister  Clem- 
enceau  observed,  "I  combatted  Article 
4.**  Minister  Briand  retorted,  "I  have 
the  ri^it  to  say  that  when  we  came  to 
Article  4  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  fore- 
see Artide  8." 

M.  Clemenceau:  **  Nous  sommes  dana 
Fineohereneel*' 

This  incoherence  of  the  law  seems  to 
justify,  in  fair  logic,  the  order  given  fay 
the  Pope  nearly  six  months  before:  "The 
public  worship  associations,  such  as  the 
law  iznpoees,  cannot  be  formed  without 
violating  sacred  rights  belonging  to  the 
veiy  life  of  the  Church"  (Em^dical,  Au- 
gust 10,  1906). 

Property  was  only  the  material  side 
of  the  question.  Civil  public  worship  as- 
sociations, once  in  possession  and  with- 
out responsibility  either  to  clergy  or 
even  to  the  pra^kicing  Catholics  of  the 
parish,  mig^  limit  religion  to  the  quod 
futtum  e9t  ol  their  own  ideas;  th^  might 
sustain  a  priest  suspended  fay  his  bishop 
and  so  cosen  the  faithful  out  of  their 
religion;  local  politicians  were  likdy  to  be 
in  control,  i^e  clergy  and  practicing 
Catbcdics  would  be  poweriess  to  direct 


the  public  exercise  of  their  own  reUgion; 
and,  besides  the  numerous  pretexts  which 
the  law  afforded  the  dvil  authcnities  for 
dissolving  the  associations,  might  not 
some  new  and  more  anti-clerical  govern- 
ment use  the  law  against  the  Catholic 
religion  itself?  Was  not  separation  in- 
tended to  be  dissolution,  pucel  fay  par- 
cel, parish  fay  parish? 

In  so  general  a  review  only  two  par- 
ticular incidents  demand  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, if  only  because  of  the  universal 
resonance  accorded  them. 

The  first  is  "the  Pope's  He"  Qe  men- 
songe  pontifical  of  Le  Matin)  in  his  En- 
cyclical, August  10,  1906.  The  Pope 
declared  that  his  prohibition  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  associations  "confinned  the 
all  but  unanimous  deliberation"  of  the 
first  plenaiy  assembly  of  French  lushops 
(the  Separation  Law  by  ignoring  them 
had  left  them  free  to  assemble).  Two 
newspapers  —  the  non-Catholic  Temps 
and  the  anti-Catholic  SiMe  —  made  dis- 
closures that  the  bishops,  fay  at  least  a 
majority,  had  voted  to  accept  the  asso- 
ciations. 

This  was  strange.  The  five  Flench 
cardinals,  before  the  voting  of  the  law 
(March  28, 1905,  as  quoted  in  last  year's 
review),  wrote  plainly  to  President  Loubet 
that  the  associations  were  "in  formal 
contradiction  with  the  prindfdes  of  the 
Catholic  leligion."  The  Pope's  first  En- 
cyclical, long  before  the  bishops'  meet- 
ing (Februaiy  17, 1906),  declared  the  as- 
sociations contraiy  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  and  even  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  (interpreted  to  Radical 
amazement  by  St.  Cyprian).  What  could 
have  happened  ? 

It  is  now  accurately  known  that  the 
French  lushops  began  by  reprobating  the 
associations  unanimously,  as  the  Pope 
said.  Next,  th^  considered  a  plan  for 
doing  with  the  law  what  Cardinal  Lecot 
called  discreetly  e'amSnager^  and  IVfinis- 
ter  Briand  in  Parliament  described  as 
s*accommoder — both  meaning  in  plain 
English  "to  get  around"  the  law.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  making  sure  of  the 
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members  of  the  association  from  their 
first  b^^imiingSy  choosing  them  among 
Catholics  having  some  ri^t  to  the  name, 
just  as  New  England  Congregationalists 
would  choose  "professing  Christians." 
The  1^^  advise  of  the  Pope  (probably 
a  deputy,  M.  Groussau,  professor  of  law 
and  specialist  in  French  religious  techni- 
calities) pointed  out  that  such  associations 
—  at  once  canoniques  ti  Ugales,  as  their 
promoters  iondty  named  them  —  had 
not  a  1^^  1^  to  stand  on  in  the  Separa- 
tion Law;  at  most,  they  would  exist  onty 
so  long  as  govenmient's  good  will  lasted. 

It  is  haid  to  see  why  the  Pope  should 
have  published  to  the  world  his  rejec- 
tion of  such  a  project,  to  which  moreover 
the  ordinary  parish  clergy  seem  to  have 
been  everywhere  opposed.  The  axmoy- 
ances  since  created  for  the  clergy  by  the 
moires  of  many  communes  go  far  to 
justify  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  himself 
an  old  parish  priest. 

The  second  incident  is  of  importance 
precisely  because  its  importance  has 
been  minimized  for  purposes  of  religious 
controversy. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Novem- 
ber 8, 1906,  M.  Viviani,  a  Socialist  leader 
who  had  been  made  Minister  of  Labor 
in  the  new  government,  summed  up  with 
frank  eloquence  the  successive  tasks  of 
the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1848  and  of 
the  Third  Republic. 

"AU  together,  first  our  fathers,  then 
our  dders,  and  now  ourselves,  we  have 
set  ourselves  to  the  work  of  anti-Clerical- 
ism, of  irreligion;  we  have  torn  from  the 
people's  soul  all  bdief  in  another  life, 
in  tlie  deceiving  and  unreal  visions  of  a 
heaven.  To  the  man  who  stays  his  steps 
at  set  of  sun,  crushed  beneath  the  labor 
of  the  day  and  weeping  with  want  and 
wretchedness,  we  have  said :  '  Behind 
those  clouds  at  which  you  gaze  so  mourn- 
fully there  are  only  vain  dreams  of  hea- 
ven.* With  magnificent  gesture  we  have 
quenched  for  him  in  the  sky  those  lights 
which  none  shall  ever  again  kindle.  Do 
you  think  our  work  is  over?  It  begins." 

By  a   majority  of  808  to   129.  the 


Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  the  posting 
up  of  the  speech  in  aU  the  amunmict 
of  France.  This  fact  caimot  be  changed, 
even  fay  M.  Briand's  later  reservation 
that  government  should  be  "a-rdigious/* 
not  irreligious. 

During  a  year  so  burdened  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  churches,  the  new  Par- 
liament found  time  to  attempt  oertain 
social  legislation  which  had  been  long 
waiting.  The  law  securing  a  WeeUj 
Day  of  Rest  to  laborers  and  employees 
(voted  July  10, 1906)  has  caused  friction 
in  practice.  It  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
labor  victories  over  capital;  and  tiiis, 
rather  than  religion,  which  was  not  con- 
sidered, guarantees  its  ultimate  suooess. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelve  mcMiths,  the 
Syndicalist  movement  —  a  sort  of  re- 
volutionary, as  distinguished  from  pd^- 
ical,  trade-unionism  —  has  shown  itself 
a  power  with  which  the  State  has  to 
count  for  the  future.  The  separate  labor 
unions  (^yttdieoto),  their  regimial  and  na- 
tional federations,  and  the  Bourses  de 
Travail  opened  fay  the  State  for  them  in 
large  cities,  have  realized  an  effective 
unity  among  themselves  in  one  vast  gen- 
eral labor  confederation  —  Conf^d^rsr 
tion  Gr^^rale  du  Travail.  This  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  already  it  directs 
rather  than  ob^  the  Socialist  political 
party,  of  which  indeed  it  vaunts  its  inde- 
pendence. It  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
in  its  propaganda  even  the  unions  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  such  as  achool-teadb- 
ers  and  postmen. 

The  strikes  resulting  from  this  syn- 
dicalist agitation  have  again  obliged  the 
Radical  Socialist  government  of  M. 
Clemenceau  to  have  recourse  to  the  na- 
tional army  before  the  first  of  May, 
just  as  bourgeois  governments  in  former 
days  called  out  the  troops  against  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  the  Socialists.  The 
present  predominance  ai  the  Socialist 
party  in  Parliament  would  naturally  be 
thought  sufiident  to  protect  all  legitimate 
interests  of  labor  fay  purely  political 
action.  Yet  the  same  workuMn  prho  so 
well  know  how  to  use  their  votes  have 
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been  lunried  in  great  numbers  into  this 
"direct  action"  of  general  strikes,  in- 
tended to  secure  ends  outside  of  kgisla- 
tkn  or  politics. 

The  sudden  rise  of  this  new  syndical- 
ism precii»tate8  what  is  perhaps  only 
the  inevitable  evolution  of  all  Socialism, 
peaceful  0(r  otherwise.  It  directly  threat- 
ens the  radicalism  which  has  so  long 
monopolised  the  political  power  ci  the 
French  Republic  for  its  own  anti-clerical 
prajeds.  Indeed,  the  new  power  is  Ukety 
to  prove  of  more  immedi^  importance 
to  the  Republic  than  all  the  ccmflict  of 
Pailiameot  and  government  with  Roman 
Catholic  citixens,  who  have  never  known 
bow  to  use  either  their  votes  or  their  legal 
T^its  of  action. 

From  the  8th  to  the  14th  (tf  May,  1907, 
the  French  Parliament  satisfied  to  the 
foil  the  national  passion  for  logic  and 
oratoTf  in  connection  with  this  new  irre- 
ptesable  conflict.  During  a  two  days' 
speedi,  lasting  in  all  more  than  seven 
hours,  Bi.  Jaur^  defended  the  legal 
right  to  existence  c^  the  General  Labor 


Confederation;  the  right  of  "state  func- 
tionaries" to  form  unions  of  their  own, 
and  their  further  right  to  affiliate  them 
with  the  other  ^mdicates  in  the  one 
Greneral  Confederation.  M.  Clemenceau, 
whose  ministry  was  at  stake,  would  not 
condenm  the  Confederation;  but  he  re- 
fused to  government  employees  the  ri^t 
to  rise  up  against  superior  authority, 
Hb  concession  to  the  Socialist  leader  did 
not  [dease  the  bourgeois  Radicals.  Min- 
ister Briand,  who  was  a  Socialist  leader, 
had  advocated  the  general  strike  and 
hdped  to  set  the  Confederation  on  its 
way,  showed  himsdf  the  same  patient 
and  superlatively  effective  debater  as  in 
previous  discussions  of  Church  and  State. 
He  saved  the  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
but  only  to  be  excommunicated  fay  most 
of  his  fellow-Socialists. 

This  new  majority  was  a  distinct 
breaking  away  from  tiie  Bloc  of  Radical 
and  Sodalist  deputies,  which  had  so  long 
ruled  France  absolute^.  Time  wiU  t^ 
if  M.  Jaur^  was  right  in  dubbing  M. 
Briand  "the  Momy  of  the  reaction!" 


HEIMWEH 
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Ah,  could  it  be  once  more  ere  life's  wan  close!  — 
That  I  mi^t  dimb  the  long  ancestral  hill 
Where  the  smooth  slope  dips  to  the  shattered  mill. 

And  the  shrunk  brook  amid  its  alders  flows; 

Feel  the  soft  wind  that  down  the  valley  blows; 
Hear  in  the  dewy  hush  the  whip-poor-will 
Thresh  the  gray  silence,  and  throu^  evening's  chill 

Breathe  once  again  the  scent  of  thyme  and  rose: 

Tlien  would  great  peace  flood  all  my  avid  breast; 

Welcome  would  be  the  dusk  of  twilight  skies; 
And  as  a  late  bird  hastens  to  her  nest 

Huou^  deepening  gloom  with  little  happy  cries. 
So  should  I  seek  the  covert  of  my  resL 

And  give  to  death  my  sleep-consenting  eyeft 


.V 
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BY  HENRY  DWIGHT   SEDGWICK 


The  general  level  in  this  country,  the 
predominance  of  the  neutral,  that  im- 
press themselves  upon  visitors,  are  part- 
ly due  to  social  and  economic  causes, 
but  they  are  also  partly  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Time.  There  is  always  rawness, 
want  of  perspective,  lack  of  composition, 
where  the  great  artist.  Time,  has  not 
been  long  at  work.  Time  changes  every 
aspect,  but  he  has  freest  scope  in  history: 
he  diminishes  and  rubs  out,  or  increases 
and  lifts  into  bold  relief;  he  disentangles 
his  favorites  from  the  many  and  sets 
them  full  in  the  foreground  of  attention, 
as  if  there  had  been  but  a  few  dozen 
m«i  since  the  world  began.  So  we 
may  hope  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  history  of  America  will  be  as .  in- 
teresting, as  individual,  as  striking  to 
the  imagination,  as  that  of  Europe;  and 
that  our  heroic  age,  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  will  be  as  epical  as  the  struggle 
round  Troy.  But  first  mudi  must  be  for- 
gotten: the  lesser  men  whose  memories 
love  and  pride  have  guarded  must  be 
sacrificed  to  oblivion;  thousands  of  gal- 
lant men  must  be  left  to  nameless  graves, 
serving  merely  as  numbers  to  magnify  the 
gloiy  of  Time's  favorites.  Time  will  not 
botch  his  canvas  with  crowded  figures, 
he  chooses  only  such  as  can  be  readily 
moulded  into  some  beautiful,  imagina- 
tive, or  heroic  figure. 

Among  such  figures,  if  one  dare  pro- 
phesy, will  be  that  of  Charles  Russell  Low- 
ell. This  little  book  of  Mr. Emerson's^ 
(doubly  excellent  in  its  admiration  and 
its  restraint)  shows  how  Lowell  already 
begins  to  detach  himself  from  hundreds 
as  brave  as  he,  and  to  stand  out  in  simple 
beauty  like  one  of  the  figures  of  ancient 

1  ThB  Life  and  'LtUertiof  Charles  Busiett 
Lowell,  By  Edwabd  W.  Embbsom.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.    1907. 
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Greece.  Lowell  shows  the  large  freed<MD 
of  the  heroic  age.  He  had  no  false  mod- 
esty, no  unnerving  doubts,  no  skeptical 
theories,  no  sickly  conscience.  Leonidas 
did  not  stop  to  wonder  whether  Asiatic 
civilization  might  be  better  for  Greece 
and  for  the  world,  he  did  not  weigh  honor 
against  life,  nor  hesitate  to  leave  forever 
the  fair  face  of  his  Spartan  wife,  the  race, 
the  chase,  the  colors  of  morning  on  the 
Spartan  hills;  he  followed  the  hi^  call  of 
Fate  and  became  immortal.  Such  a  figure 
was  Lowell.  His  honesty,  his  manly  in- 
nocence, his  unswerving  faith,  his  single- 
ness of  purpose,  his  erect,  straight-eyed 
young  figure,  full-facing  duty,  and  his 
early  death,  are  the  stuff  that  Time  the 
Artist  loves. 

He  was  quite  free  from  the  straiter 
elements  in  New  England  tradition.  To 
do,  rrouiVy  was  his  purpose,  to  do  va  thit 
ideal  plane  where  the  woiker,  trouinii,  is 
a  poet.  He  had  the  simple  idea  that  every 
man  must  do  what  work  he  can  in  the 
labor  of  life,  come  what  may.  '*My  am- 
bition, "  he  says,  "is to  keep  up  my  power 
of  work,  to  be  able  to  toil  terribly^  as 
Emerson  says  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  for 
this  I  am  always  training."  He  rejoiced 
in  the  fact  that  the  real  rewards  of  labor 
are  spiritual.  When  twenty  he  wrote: 
"The  happiest  afternoon  I  ever  knew. 
I  use  the  word  happiest  in  its  hi^iest 
sense,  was  passed  at  an  open  window, 
the  first  of  the  season,  filing  away  od 
cast  iron.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  repay  a  dud 
for  what  he  has  done  well  except  the  do- 
ing of  it.  ..  .  The  Heroes  of  the  worW 
have  certainly  needed  work  and  had  it 
and  done  it  well,  and  it  is  Heroes  that  we 
must  try  to  be."  Yet  there  was  no  touch 
of  Puritan  self-sufiiciency.  During  the 
war  he  wrote,  *'I  have  begun  of  lale  to 
doubt  seriously  whether  I  ever  did  «&j* 
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thing  ri^t;"  and  later,  "I  am  content 
not  to  kx^  ahcaul  very  much,  but  to  re- 
main heie  quietfy  drilling.*' 

His  Tmlor  was  of  the  same  simple,  in- 
tegral character.  The  surgeon  of  his 
^regiment  says  of  him  in  the  fidd:  *'Such 
a  noble  scorn  ol  death  and  danger  they 
[his  men]  never  saw  before,  and  it  in- 
spired them  with  a  courage  that  quailed 
at  nothing.  You  may  believe  that  my 
personal  regard  for  Colonel  Lowell  col- 
ors this  a  little.  You  are  mistaken;  it  is 
temperate  and  reliable."  While  Lowell 
lay  stretched  on  a  table,  just  before 
hb  death,  paralysed  from  the  shoulders 
down,  <me  of  his  officers  was  lying  near 
him,  dying,  and  oppressed  by  the  agony 
of  death.  Lowell  said  to  him,  '*I  have 
always  been  able  to  count  on  you,  you 
were  always  brave.  Now  you  must  meet 
this  as  you  have  the  other  trials  — 
be  steady  —  I  count  on  you."  In  the 
presence  of  death  he  shared  with  his 
comrade  his  own  courage.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  when  he  passed  the  cup  of  water 
to  the  dying  man  on  the  field  of  Zutphen, 
thou^t  of  the  man's  corporal  pain; 
Lowdl  thought  of  the  d3ring  soldier's 
hcmor. 

Lowell's  courage  was  not  that  of  the 
mei«  soldier,  rejoicing  in  fight,  like 
Diomed  or  A jax.  He  took  his  part  in  the 
war  with  the  simple  idea  that  in  the  eter- 
nal strife  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  a  man  must  take  sides.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend:  **I fancy  you  feel  much  as  I 
do  about  the  profitaUeness  of  a  soldier's 
Hfe,  and  would  not  think  of  trying  it, 
were  it  not  for  a  muddled  and  twisted 
idea  that  somehow  or  other  this  fight  was 
going  to  be  one  in  which  decent  men 
ou^it  to  engage  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
—  I  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
.  .  •  There  are  nobler  things  to  be 
done  in  this  country  than  fighting." 

Bir.  Emerson's  brief  Life  and  his 
choice  of  Letters  set  Lowell's  character 
into  high  relief  fay  showing  us  the  deep 
and  varied  happiness  that  he  renounced. 
He  knew  the  sweetest  Hfe  had  to  give; 
he  knew  it,  deeply  enjoyed  it,  and  gave 


it  up.  He  took  pleasure  in  many  things. 
He  appreciated  the  loveliness  of  the  earth. 
In  Florence  he  writes,  "Here  am  I  with 
a  stock  of  cheerfulness  so  great  that  my 
spirits  verge  on  the  idiotic;"  in  Paris, 
'*  Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented  words ! 
I  have  enjoyed  Paris.  I  have  enjoyed  im- 
mensely the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries 
garden  —  Titian  and  Greorgione  are  as 
great  in  France  as  in  Italy;"  in  Venice, 
"Yesterday,  too,  how  could  I  write?  I 
had  just  come  from  a  picture  by  Tin- 
toretto, a  Venus  and  Bacchus,  which  .  .  . 
I  might  almost  take  as  my  aim,  my  ideal 
in  life  —  and  certainly  it  did  give  me  a 
push,  a  swing,  which  I  think  I  shall  never 
entirely  lose.  The  figure  of  Venus  fills 
the  same  place  in  my  idea  of  Hfe  that  the 
Venus  of  Milo  does  in  my  religion."  He 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  reading 
Kant,  Darwin,  Buckle,  Goethe,  Ruskin, 
Cariyle,  and  the  Elisabethan  poets.  He 
could  speak  French  and  Italian,  and  read 
Grerman  and  Spanish.  He  loved  horses 
and  dogs;  "Dogs  are  my  weakness." 
But  chief  in  his  happiness  were  his 
friends,  and  the  great  affections  of  life. 
To  his  mother  he  wrote,  "Try  and  hdp 
me  to  be  a  little  more  like  what  you  saw 
me  as  a  little  child.  .  .  .  You  must  re- 
member when  you  are  well,  I  am  well; 
you  are  the  veiy  root  of  my  life  now,  and 
will  be  perhaps  forever." 

About  a  year  before  his  death  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Josephine  Shaw,  sister  of 
Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw.  "In  these 
times,"  he  said,  "weddings  are  what 
they  should  be,  quiet,  simple  and  sacred." 
From  the  front  he  wrote  to  her,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  shot  till  I've  had  a  chance  to 
come  home.  I  have  no  idea  that  I  shall 
be  hit,  but  I  want  so  much  not  to  be 
now,  that  it  sometimes  frightens  me." 
Yet  when  Mrs.  Lowell  made  plans  for 
them  after  the  war,  for  travels  in  Italy 
or  Egypt,  he  answered,  "We  do  not  own 
ourselves,  and  have  no  right  even  to  wish 
ourselves  out  of  harness." 

He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine;  she,  then  twenty  years  old,  lived 
on  for  forty-one  years,  living  as  her 
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husband  had  lived,  spending  herself  in 
service,  free  from  care  for  self,  free  from 
all  that  could  cloud  or  obscure  the  no- 
bility of  life.  While  she  lived  she  was  so 
light-hearted,  so  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
things,  so  loving  in  all  human  relations, 
so  careful  of  little  duties,  and  took  so 
much  delight  in  the  daily  joys  and  recre- 
ations of  Ufe,  that,  blinded  by  the  mere 
pleasure  of  her  presence,  one  did  not 
wholly  realize  the  simple  heroic  lines  of 
her  character.  It  is  death  and  death  only 
that  reveab  the  full  nobility  of  a  life. 
As  her  husband  had  felt  the  great  law  of 
human  gravitation  impelling  him  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  so  did  she.  Semper 
gavdens  in  Domino.  She  went  about 
the  dty  of  New  York,  to  li^t  wrongs, 
to  succor  those  in  tribulation,  to  comfort 
the  weak-hearted,  to  raise  up  those  that 
had  fallen,  just  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
business.  Mr.  Felix  Adler  apj^ed  to  her 
a  phrase  from  one  of  Longfellow's  poems, 
**The  Lady  with  the  Lamp;"  it  was 
a  happy  phrase  to  choose.  The  lamp 
which  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  held  shed 
its  own  light  on  the  objects  it  shone  upon; 
in  that  moment  the  coarse  became  less 
coarse,  the  refined  more  refined,  the  re- 
pulsive, the  vulgar,  the  mean,  lost  some- 
thing of  their  baseness,  and  not  in  that 
moment  only,  for  the  lamp  was  a  magic 
lamp,  and  where  its  lig^t  had  fallen 
something  luminous  renuuned  forever. 
Her  story  should  be  told,  like  the  remin- 
iscences of  St.  Francis  by  his  disciples, 
in  FioretU^  —  the  little  flowers  of  mem- 
ory and  imagination  that  blossomed  out 
of  their  affection.  Her  visits  to  the  needy, 
to  grief-stricken  women,  to  unfortunate 
giris;  her  efforts  that  the  insane  should 
be  kindly  and  carefully  tended,  that  alms 
to  the  poor  should  do  all  good  and  no 
harm,  that  employees  and  laborers  should 
deal  fairly  with  one  another,  that  justice 
should  prevail  in  government,  and  honor 
in  public  affairs,  could  only  be  told  in 
such  stories.  For  it  was  not  merely  the 
things  she  did  that  made  men  and  women 
love  her,  but  the  gradousness  of  her 
presence  which  graced  her  acts  as  fra- 


grance graces  lilies  of  the  vall^.  St. 
Francis  said  that  *'6od*iB  always  ooiir- 
teous,"  and  she  had  that  high  attribute. 
Through  long  service  to  the  ideal*  she 
learned  to  rejoice  in  the  woi4d  as  she 
found  it,  believing  that  such  was  the  will 
ofGrod.  Lispiteofdaity  scenes  of  misay, 
she  was  smiling  and  happy,  joyful  in 
her  appointed  place,  seeming  to  say,  like 
the  Lady  Piccarda  in  Dante's  Paradise: 

The  quality  of  Loye  allayi  onr  Will, 
It  makes  us  only  long  for  wbat  we  bave. 
And  lets  us  thiist  for  nothings  else  beside. 
If  we  should  craye  a  higher  plaoe,  our  will 
Woidd  be  at  discord  with  the  Will  of  Qod       . 
That  puts    us   here;   and    in  these   spheres 

there  is 
No  room  for  discord  as  thou  see*st  (if  tinm 
Canst  see  God's  Nature),  for  to  live  in  low 
Is  here  necessity.    The  life  of  blias 
Hath  life  alone  within  His  Holy  Will; 
And  so  our  sep'rate  wills  are  one  through  His. 
So  that  ranged  as  we  are  from  sphere  to  sphere 
Throughout  this  realm,  is  joy  to  all  this  realm. 
And  to  our  King,  who  forms  our  wills  with 

His. 
And  His  Will  is  our  peace ;  it  is  the  sea 
To  which  moves  all  that  His  Will  dodi  < 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  desires  and  needs 
of  mankind,  has  had  the  custom  id  ex- 
pressing in  its  own  phraseology  the  cry 
of  affection  for  such  women  as  she, 
acknowledging  by  cancmisation  the  gen- 
eral right  and  duty  to  honor,  to  venerate, 
to  imitate.  This  practice,  in  that  ancient 
mode,  we  have  denied  ourselves;  but 
when  we  see  a  hofy  life  lived  among  as, 
we  feel  the  same  gratitude,  the  same 
wish  to  venerate,  the  same  recognition  of 
righteousness  that  the  old  world  felt 
Whatever  our  skepticism,  it  sddom  goes 
so  far  as  to  doubt  the  reverence  due  to 
forty  years  of  noble  life. 

Mrs.  Lowell's  life  is  the  poetry  that 
celebrates  her  husband's  heroism.  By 
what  she  did  his  high  purposes  attained 
achievement  at  least  in  part,  and  through 
her  —  one  may  believe  or  hope  —  they 
will  still  remain  fruitful  and  accom- 
plishing. When  men  have  once  seen 
the  heroic  and  the  beautiful  th^  can 
never  again  be  utterly  indifferent  to  them. 
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Had  it  not  beoi  for  her.  General  Lowell's 
figure  iroukl  have  remained  that  of  the 
heroic  young  warrior  <fying  for  his  coun- 
tiy;  hot  from  her  we  learn  that  the  cause 
he  had  at  heart  was  the  larger  cause  of 
humanity.  He  was  a  soldier  fay  accident 
as  h  were;  he  plunged  into  the  war,  as 
a  man  fords  a  stream  in  his  way,  for  the 
sake  of  leading  his  fellows  to  a  fairer 
coontiy  b^ond,  in  which  he  and  they  in 
sobeiiMBsa  and  mod^aticm  should  strive 
for  a  fuller,  freer,  juster  sharing  of  what 
life  has  to  give  between  the  men  who 
work  with  their  heads  and  those  who 
work  with  their  hands.  In  that  way  he 
hoped  to  satisfy  his  great  desire  of  dis- 
diaiging  the  d<^  under  which,  as  he  fdt, 
he  lay  to  other  men.  He  was  one  of  those 
of  whom  his  admired  poet  Dante  speaks: 
**A11  men  on  whom  a  Higher  Nature  has 
imprinted  a  love  of  what  ought  to  be, 
esteem  it  their  chief  concern  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  in  which  th^ 
have  been  enriched  fay  the  toil  of  men 
who  have  gone  before,  they  themselves 


must  tml  for  the  good  of  the  men  that 
come  after  them,  so  that  these  may  be 
the  richer  because  of  them." 

After  finishing  this  little  volume,  after 
putting  aside  questionings,  regrets,  and 
longings  for  what  might  have  been,  one 
stands  up  with  a  feeling  ai  pride,  holding 
the  book  in  one's  hands,  in  possession 
of  an  answer  to  those  who  taunt  us  with 
luxury,  ostentation,  vulgarity;  for  here 
is  the  life  of  an  American  who,  as  men 
of  all  ways  of  thinking  will  agree,  lived 
not  for  ambition,  selfseeking,  power,  or 
^oiy,  but  for  honor;  and  one  feds  the 
stnmg  belief  that  Lowell's  was  not 
merely  a  life  that  is  past,  but  the  modd 
of  lives  that  are  to  be. 

One  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who* 
with  this  mere  handful  of  letters,  has 
given  us  so  definite  an  outline  of  Lowell's 
personality;  and  in  the  short  stoiy  he 
brings  in  that  delightful  group  of  young 
men,  Shaw,  Higginson,  Barlow,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Forbes,. Governor  Andrew,  and 
others. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB 


OLD   CABES   FOB  NEW 

*'Are  all  these  your  servants?"  asked 
an  sJert  Northern  woman,  whose  entire 
housdiold  owes  its  spotless  cleanliness  to 
her  own  rdentkss  hand;  whose  taUe  is 
garnished,  food  prepared,  clothes  made, 
and  mended,  fay  her  own  fingers,  or  those 
of  hersister.  "What  a  fine  time  you  must 
have!  We  are  f^ttud  if  we  can  have  one; 
and  most  ai  us  have  none."  As  to  that«  I 
suppose  it  depends  upon  the  view-point. 
It  may  be,  that  with  her  three  servants, 
my  wife,  Oaudia,  has  an  easy  time.  It 
m  true,  equally,  if  we  grant  that,  that 
her  mon^  pays  for  it;  and  if  mon^  is 
not  to  make^^ltf e  fairer  and  easier,  less  a 
Iftbor  and  a  pain,  why  have  money  ?  I 
wkh  those  who  have  little  money  mi^ 


have  more,  to  make  life  sweeter,  freer 
from  care;  or  free,  ever,  for  any  of  us, 
from  the  antidpatbn  or  apprehension 
of  want.  This  is  the  one  anguish  the  poor 
face  daily;  one  hope  they  fight  for,  <me 
thing  we  all  beat  in  the  ugty  countenance 
of  the  Devil  with:  to  make  something  for 
our  own  people,  that,  fay  so  much,  at 
least,  life  may  be  less  hard  than  we  have 
known  it  to  be  for  those  we  have  loved 
much.  Otherwiw,  having  enou^  one's 
self,  't  were  easy  to  rest  satisfied  with 
work  well  done,  no  matter  what  the  re- 
turn be.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  question  of 
ease  depends  upon  the  view-point.  God 
forbid  that  Claudia,  my  wife,  should  ever 
work  as  others  in  her  place  work,  as  I 
have  seen  my  own  loved  people  toil,  from 
need!    Let  her  rather  keep  a  thousand 
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servants!  Frankly,  this  matter  of  ease  is 
one  oi  oMnparatives,  and  depends  greatly 
upon  the  pdnt  of  view:  we  get  certain 
assistance  in  drudgeiy  from  our  servants ; 
meantime  I  manage  my  man,  Walter's, 
business  affairs,  and  play  the  master  for 
him  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  heal  his 
beast  for  him,  build  his  cart,  see  that  he 
has  labor,  give  work  when  he  has  none, 
lend  when  he  falls  in  need,  get  it  again 
if  he  can  pay  it,  or  lose  it,  grateful  that 
we  have  heea  enabled  to  aid  an  honest 
unfortunate;  pay  Prince's  debts,  despite 
his  animadversions,  in  order  to  defend 
Maiy's  home  from  lien;  save  Mary  her- 
self from  insurance  and  installment  spec- 
ulators, and  the  countless  disreputable 
whites  who  pr^  upon  the  ignorance  and 
hapless  helplessness  of  the  blacks;  medi- 
cine and  encourage  her,  prevent  her  from 
falling  a  prey  to  her  own  childish  ex- 
travagance, Claudia  buying  the  greater 
part  of  her  clothes,  more  wisely  and 
more  economically  than  Mary  herself 
feels  that  she  can  do  it;  and,  between  us, 
by  Qaudia's  surveillance,  and  my  own 
wrath  and  willingness  to  apply  a  rough 
grasp  to  vicious  matters,  to  keep  both 
white  and  octoroon  procuresses  from  en- 
ticing a  handsome,  decent  young  nurse  to 
her  everlasting  ruin.  Thus,  between  us, 
s<Hnehow,  we  all  do  live,  each  easier  in 
<me  way,  but  with  greater  difficulty  in 
another.  We,  Claudia  and  I,  are  rid 
of  what  men  call  drudgery  and  menial 
labor,  which  Claudia's  position  in  the 
world  and  active  agency  in  many  affairs 
in  the  conmiunity  would  not  permit  her 
to  assume,  and  which  I,  while  pursuing 
fny  vocation,  have  no  time  to  entertain; 
but  we  are  loaded  with  responsibilities 
which  are  not  in  any  way  avoided,  nor 
are  in  any  conscience  avoidaUe ;  which 
are  not  easy  to  carry  wisely,  and  are 
truly  heavy  at  times  to  bear  patiently  or 
carrfully. 

I,  for  myself,  have  lived  more  easily, 
and  with  less  worry,  when  I  cooked  my 
own  meals,  and  made  my  own  bed;  I 
could  do  it  again,  and  with  a  relieved 
sense;  but  it  is  not  to  be  any  more. 


Life  is  scarcely  easier;  oiily  a  little 
more  convenient  fay  exchange:  they  give 
the  lower  labors  of  life;  we  assume  all  the 
responsibilities,  as  nearly  as  it  is  posaiUe 
for  white  employers  to  do  so  at  present. 
As  the  mother  of  Claudia's  Cousin  Hcory 
said  to  him  as  a  lad,  when  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  made,  and  the 
War  had  set  in  to  its  fatal  decline  for  the 
Confederacy:  "We  may  lose  what  we 
have  hoped  for;  but  go  down  on  your 
knees,  and  thank  God  that  you  will  be 
freed  from  an  awful  burden  d  instant  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
many  men! 

Let  not  the  careful  and  economic 
Northern  housewife  who  does  all  her  own 
work  think  that  the  life  of  the  Southern 
house-keeper  is  easy:  where  it  is  eased 
in  one  respect  it  takes  on  care  in  another. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  content  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  life;  I  do  not  know  want;  I 
have  known  it,  not  merdy  in  name,  but  m 
a  wearying  aspect,  a  shadow  across  my 
whole  youth;  yet  youth  was  happy !  I  do 
not  deserve  all  that  I  have,  perhaps;  I  am 
grateful;  yet  I  have  been  easier  when  I 
had  less,  and  had  less  care  when  I  knew 
actual  want.  I  have  been  f ar  happior,  to 
use  the  word  conunonly,  when  I  have 
been  poorer,  because  free  from  many 
great  perplexities  and  extraneous  respon- 
sibilities, which  every  employer  of  simple 
and  childlike  humanity  must  assume,  if 
he  wish  to  keep  his  conscience  dean  when 
he  views  it  in  his  closet.  I  do  not  talk  of 
things  I  do  not  know;  I  have  moiled  and 
sweated,  and  drudged  daily,  in  a[^>arentfy 
unending  labor  for  small  reward;  yet 
even  this  I  have  since  regarded  as  easier 
than  what  my  friend  regards  as  ease.  My 
life,  to-day,  with  four  dark-faced  and 
simple  servants,  seems  less  hard  in  the 
elimination  of  drudgery,  but  is  harder 
through  the  amassing  of  strange  cares; 
for,  for  every  element  of  apparent  ease,  a 
new  pain  is  given.  All  the  Idsure  ttom 
labor  which  has  been  given  to  my  life  by 
the  multif^cation  of  serva^^  has  been 
counterbalanced  fay  the  opening  of  new 
paths  of  duty  plain  before  me.    All  the 
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ddig^  that  has  been  added  to  my  life  in 
twenty  yean,  lies  in  the  happy  possession 
of  my  wife,  Claudia,  and  our  two  chil- 
dren; as  for  the  ease,  and  the  rest,  you 
may  have  it  for  a  peanut.  I  wish  I  could 
take  the  drudgeiy  out  of  the  life  of  my 
friend,  and  the  fiet;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  thou^  I  did  so  I  could  not  give  her 
ease,  but  only  the  exchange  of  weariness. 
No  doubt  she  longs  for  other  opportuni- 
ty of  nobler  eflSdency;  well,  so  do  we 
here,  and  face  handicaps  to  that  effici^icy 
which  she  has  never  known  or  beheld 
even  in  outraged  fancies  or  disordered 
dreams. 

Once  in  a  while  we  all  are  bound  to 
face  our  lives  veiy  frankly,  and,  without 
pretending,  take  invoice  of  what  we  have 
got  for  what  we  have  given.  The  multi- 
l^icity  of  negro  servants,  faithful,  affec- 
tionate, simple-hearted,  easily  gratified 
though  they  may  be,  when  best,  is  not 
ease  for  honest  men;  was  never  easy  to 
the  conscientious;  is  becoming  less  easy. 
Tbe  evident  pain  and  care  of  the  master 
and  mistress  only  assume  new  and  differ- 
ent forms;  to  be  freed  from  some  respon- 
sibilities I  could  heartity  welcome  drudg- 
eiy; and,  as  for  Claudia,  she  pays  qtdd 
pro  quo,  in  care  and  cash,  nursing  the  pet- 
ulant and  hdpless,  in  patience  always 
bearing  with  many  irritations  that  I 
would  not  endure,  and  piuchasing,  by 
perpetual  maintenance  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  face  of  constant  peculiar  trids  and 
discomforts,  any  ease  she  may  possess. 
Her  life,  to  be  sure,  is  not  drudgery;  God 
Mess  her!  she  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
if  it  were,  nor  so  much  as  admit  that  it 
could  be,  if  done  for  those  she  is  deeply 
afiectioned  towards.  But  it  is  not  an 
easy  one,  and,  I  am  confident,  would  at 
times,  terriUy  perplex  my  Northern 
friend,  with  her  small,  pleasant,  dean, 
and  scrupulously-adjusted  house,  where 
breakage,  and  waste,  recklessness,  and 
childlike  ability  to  compreh^id  the  sim- 
plest problems  of  economy  and  life,  do 
not  fret;  and  where  questions  of  a  great 
right  and  wrong  do  not  sometimes  face 
<Hie  like  shadowy  spectres  over  the  lives 


of  one's  own  beloved  children,  to  whom, 
inevitably,  we  must  bequeathe  the  un- 
solved problem  of  understanding  what 
we  ourselves  have  thus  far  unsuccessfully 
striven  to  comprehend. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween my  wife,  Claudia's,  point  of  view, 
and  mine:  Claudia  has  never  known 
poverty,  although  her  life,  while  one  of 
wealth,  has  been  one  of  the  extremest 
simplicity;  I  have,  and  know  that  poverty 
is  bitter;  and  that  to  exist  in  poverty  and 
unrecompensing  tofl,  without  prospect 
other  than  of  need  and  toil  unrecom- 
pensed,  is  desperate;  ill  health,  with  pov- 
erty and  many  actual  distresses  added, 
is  heartsickening  to  face  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  bitter  thought  when  the  direct 
action  b  chill;  and  to  wish  to  do  for  those 
whom  we  love,  and  to  be  unable  so  to  do, 
is  sometimes  almost  too  much  for  love  to 
bear.  Yet  I  find,  for  myself,  and  would 
that  my  friend  remember,  — though,  per- 
haps, I  am  not  now  so  much  preach- 
ing directly  to  my  friend,  as  speaking  for 
the  benefit  of  those  others  who  observe 
from  afar  off, — that  for  every  ease  that 
service  gives  here,  in  a  land  of  sun  and 
roses,  is  added  a  new  care,  sometimes  a 
strange  one;  and  for  every  privilege  of  re- 
lief from  hand-labor,  a  penalty  of  duty; 
and  for  each  bodily  relief  from  toil  and 
from  task,  a  mental  or  monl  responsi- 
bility, which  none  who  is  honest  and  hon- 
estly fears  heaven's  forfeiture  of  growth, 
dares  shirk. 

A  WORD   FOR  THE   MODERN 
OLD  LADY 

Although  the  Contributor  who  la- 
ments the  passing  of  the  Old  Lady  says 
many  things  which  cannot  be  denied,  — 
and  says  them  in  a  most  charming  and 
convincing  manner,  —  yet  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  as  to  other  questions. 
The  gentle  and  sweet-faced  old  lady, 
with  her  knitting,  was  a  picturesque  and 
pleasing  figure  and  satisfied  the  sense  of 
fitness  which  demands  that  the  lines  be 
sharply  drawn  between  the  different  ages 
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of  women.  We  all  know  the  types  — 
sunny  childhood,  sweet  maidenhood,  fair 
mationhood,  and  serene  old  age.  But 
was  old  age  always  serene?  Was  con- 
tentment put  on  with  the  cap  and  amia- 
bility acquired  with  the  knitting-needles  ? 
Was  "the  large  leisure  of  quiet  home- 
staying"  always  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  home  circle  ? 

The  old  lady  of  the  past  was  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  personal  interests 
stronger  than  interest  in  the  younger  gen- 
erations. She  was  expected  to  live  much 
in  the  past  —  and  it  is  true  enou^  that 
as  we  grow  older  our  thou^ts  do  revert 
to  earlier  days,  and  perhaps  with  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure;  she  was  expected  to  be 
always  ready  to  laid  a  symp^^etic  ear  to 
other  people's  plans  for  the  future;  she 
was  expected  to  be  cheerfully  philosophi- 
cal, and  ahoaya  ''serene."  Well,  thank 
Heaven,  there  were  and  are  such  old 
ladies  —  «iou^  of  them  to  fix  the  type; 
and  th^  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
there  are  cheerful,  unselfish,  and  sym- 
pathetic women  who  live  to  grow  old. 
But  there  were  also  restless  old  ladies, 
critical  and  carping  old  ladies,  interfering 
old  ladies,  —  old  ladies  who  cultivated  in 
their  dau^ters  and  dau^ters-in-law 
those  graces  of  forbearance  and  unself- 
ishness in  which  they  were  themselves  so 
conspicuously  lacking.  Such  dd  women 
also  continue  to  exist,  of  course,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  dt  the  great  Uess- 
ings  of  modem  life  that  in  retaining  their 
physical  vigor  longer  than  of  old,  women 
also  retain  their  indq)endence  and  culti- 
vate their  own  pursuits.  I  am  not  fonder 
than  other  people  of  seeing  an  old  woman 
with  her  cheeks  and  her  hat  covered  with 
artificial  roses,  and  I  readfly  admit  that 
an  active  old  woman  with  a  fad  and  a 
figure  (the  Contributor  seems  to  object  to 
her  erectness  and  especially  to  resent  her 
occasional  slendemess)  is  less  picturesque 
than  the  capped  and  kerchiefed  ornament 
of  the  domestic  fireside,  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  she  is  far  happier.  She  has 
her  own  affairs  to  occupy  her  mind  and  is 
not  on  that  account  less  sympathetic  or 


wise  or  philosophical  —  or  any  less  pre- 
pared for  her  final  departure  from  this 
earthly  stage. 

I  think,  dear  Contributor,  that  if  you 
want  the  old  lady  of  the  past  back  again 
you  must  see  to  it  that  the  old  la<fy  of  the 
present  has  less  vitality.  Make  a  house- 
plant  of  the  young  ^,  dispense  with 
modem  ideas  of  hygiene,  and  you  m^  get 
back  your  old  laify  of  the  fireside.  I  don't 
myself  believe  that  the  unlovely  "  jnesent^ 
day  young  woman  of  seventy-five"  is  any 
more  frequent  than  was  the  unlovdy  old 
woman  dt  a  past  generation,  onty  she  is 
more  in  evidence.  Families  very  properly 
covered  up  their  skdetons  and  presented 
a  united  ^nt  to  the  worid,  wiUi  the  de- 
corously becapped  and  bespectaded 
grandmother  duly  occupying  the  middle 
foreground,  whereas  the  frisl^  dd 
woman  of  the  present  day  will  not  pose 
in  any  such  fashion. 

As  for  the  accusation  that  our  boys  and 
girls  are  increasing  disrespectful  to 
their  dders,  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  young  people's  manners  are  very 
much  on  the  mend.  In  my  own  younger 
days  we  were  brought  up  to  be  respectful 
and  obedient,  yet  compared  wHh  the 
punctilious  deference  wHh  which  I  am 
treated  by  my  chfldren's  friends,  oar 
manners  seem  to  have  been  larking  in 
fine  finish,  even  though  they  were  not  to 
be  called  free  and  easy.  True,  this  pretty 
courtesy  may  be  more  or  less  a  fashion, 
yet  even  where  it  is  <mly  on  the  surface  it 
is  likely  to  work  in»  just -as  in  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  who,  in  a  time  of  trouble 
and  disappointment,  said  to  me,  ''After 
all,  by  dint  of  appearing  cheerful  I  have 
got  so  that  I  rea%  am  cheerfuL"  Formy 
own  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  in  a  very  hopeful  way,  even 
thou^  their  grandmothm  do  not  look 
as  old  as  by  good  rights  th^  should,  and 
dress  in  a  fashion  too  youthful  even  for 
their  looks.  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to 
have  taste  in  dress,  and  a  uniform  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  Tlie  questioQ  is, 
wiU  the  grandmothers  ever  consent  to 
resume  the  uniform  ? 
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CHETNE  BOW  —  HOW  DO  LON- 
DONERS PRONOUNCE  rr  ? 

I  AM  an  admira'  of  Thomas  Carljle, 
and  on  my  last  visit  to  London  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Cheyne  Row.  It  was  a  long 
dj^ance  from  my  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  British  Museum;  but  who 
minds  riding  on  the  top  of  a  *hu3  through 
London  streets,  where  "every  step  is 
history/'  and  who  does  n't  like  to  ask  di- 
rections of  a  London  policeman?  Tlie 
policeman  at  Trafalgar  Square,  whom  I 
asked  for  a  'bus  to  Che^ne  (Shdyne) 
Row,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  but 
when  I  mentioned  '*Carlyle's  house," 
he  said,  *'Oh,  you  mean  Chine  Row." 
I  was  a  bit  surfuised,  for  I  had  my  pro- 
nundaticm  fnHn  one  who  had  got  his  in 
London,  he  said.  He,  too,  was  a  Car- 
lylean,  and  had  read  Sartor  seventeen 
times,  canying  it  around  with  him,  when 
a  young  Methodist  drcuit-rider,  in  the 
bieast-pocket  of  his  coat,  —  doubtless  to 
keep  it  safe  fnHn  the  eyes  of  his  presiding 
ekier.  Anyhow  the  policeman  put  me  on 
the  right  'bus;  the  rest  was  simple:  I 
needed  now  aoiy  to  be  asked  to  set  down 
at  the  nearest  point  to  Chine  Row.  But 
the  guard  was  puzzled  till  I  said  I  was 
sccldng  Cailyle's  House,  then  he  said, 
*'Ctti,C%i-fieRow!"  He  let  me  off  at  the 
ri^  place,  and  I  was  socm  at  my  goaL 
Tlie  matron  gave  me  full  freedom  of 
house  and  garden,  for  Iseemed  to  be  the 
only  visitor  that  rainy  August  afternoon, 
and  I  could  inspect  at  my  leisure  the  in- 
teresting rdics  and  mementos  of  the  Car- 
fyles,  ami  read  most  interesting  authentic 
documents,  such  as  Disra^'s  autograph 
letter  offeringCariyle  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath  and  the  latter's  dignified  but 
grateful  answer  declining  it.  Tlie  room 
of  chief  interest  to  me  was,  of  course,  the 
aomftd-proof  study  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  Carfyle  could  be  at  peace  from  the 
aoise  of  Lcmdon,  and  whence  he  would 
descend  irhai  he  had  read  himself  full 
seat  himsdf  on  the  floor  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  his  back  against  the  chimn^- 
jamb,  light  his  [Hpe,  and  pour  out,  as  it 


were  molten  lava  from  a  volcano  in  erup- 
tion, a  flood  of  ideas  upon  Mrs.  Cariyle. 
It  was  a  great  afternoon  —  but  my  story 
was  about  the  street-name,  and  I  had 
still  other  experiences  with  that. 

Chqme  Row  opens  into  Ch^ne  Walk, 
and  hap[nly  just  as  I  entered  the  latter 
street  a  postman  passed,  whom  I  asked 
about  the  house  where  George  Eliot  died. 
He  p(»nted  it  out  (No.  4),  and  went  on 
to  tell  me  of  other  historic  houses  that  I 
wanted  to  see,  the  sometime  abode  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (No.  16)  and  the 
house  where  Turner  died  (No.  119).  In- 
deed this  postman's  brain  was  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  information  about  Chdsean 
antiquities  and  historic  associations,  and 
he  was  as  rea<fy  to  tell  it  all  as  the  An- 
cient Mariner.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had 
just  come  f  rcMn  Cartyle's  house,  but  most 
kindly  corrected  my  pronunciation  of  the 
street-name.  *'We  call  it  CfOy^ne  Row, 
sir.  You  would  be  interested,  sir,"  he 
added,  *'to  see  Scots  come  there  some- 
times and  sit  on  the  stoop  and  shed  tears 
about  Cariyle."  I  should  indeed  have 
been  interested  to  see  that,  and  I  won- 
dered what  Cariyle's  ghost  thought  about 
it.  But  there  were  other  places  to  see;  so 
inventing  some  polite  excuse  I  moved  on, 
and  soon  met  with  another  delightful  bit 
<rf  London  courtesy.  A  man  who  seemed 
to  be  a  common  laborer  had  pointed  out 
across  the  street  the  locality  of  Turner's 
house,  but  I  could  not  find  either  the 
number  or  the  mem<mal  tablet.  Observ- 
ing my  puzzled  movements,  he  crossed 
the  wide  muddy  street  and  pointed  out 
the  tablet  hidden  under  the  overhanging 
ivy. 

But  I  was  not  yet  through  with  the 
name  Cheyne  Row.  At  the  dinner  taUe 
I  was  telling  my  experience  with  the 
policeman,  the  'bus  man,  and  the  post- 
man, and  asked,  ''How  do  you  ccdl  it, 
Mr.HamOton?"  Hewasaredredlndian 
dvfl-service  official  whom  we  all  found 
most  agreeable  and  well  informed. 
••Why.  I  should  say  Chi^  Row,"  he 
answered.  The  maid,  who  was  waiting 
at  the  table,  was  evidently  disturbed  and 
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uneasy,  which  was  all  explained  when  she 
knocked  at  my  door  after  dinner,  to  say, 
'*Mr.  Hamilton  does  n't  know,  Sir;  he's 
just  back  from  India;  we  call  it  Cheene 
Row." 

Mr.  Hamilton's  pronunciation  is  the 
one  given  of  the  name  (though  not  of  this 
particular  street)  in  the  Century  Diction- 
aiy,  and  the  postman's  is  that  given  by 
Carlyle,  —  *' pronounced  Chainie  Row," 
he  writes  to  Mrs.  Caiiyle  (see  Froude's 
Life^  ii,  p.  249),  —  but  certainly  London 
is  not  a^^eed  on  the  way  to  call  it. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  EUPHEM- 
IST 

There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy,  as 
there  never  was  a  more  famous  one,  than 
that  of  Shakespeare  :  — 

'*  That  which  we  call  aroM 

By  any  other  same  would  amell  aa  awaet" 

For  part  of  the  rose's  sweetness  is  its  long 
lineage  of  other  roses,  with  rings  and 
rhymes  and  moonlight  and  fair  women. 
Calling  a  rose  a  cowslip  or  a  cabbage 
would  so  alter  the  suggestions  as  to  de- 
stroy the  imaginative  pleasure  which  the 
actual  smell  merely  serves  to  call  into 
being. 

It  must  be  by  a  converse  reasoning 
upon  this  principle  that  many  people 
speak  of  their  own  cabbages  as  if  they 
were  roses.  So  much  does  aristocratic 
association  count  for!  Calling  the  spade 
a  spade  is  no  such  simple  matter,  —  our 
own  spade.  If  one  only  chooses  with  a 
judicious  regard  for  fineness  the  phrases 
in  which  he  speaks  of,  his  life,  how  its 
dull  gray  commonplaceness  grows  opal- 
bright!  Even  one's  miseries  afford  a  dole- 
ful pleasure,  when  they  are  mentioned 
respectfully.  A  man  may  belong  to  the 
class  of  Blunt  Truth-tellers  upon  all  other 
subjects;  but  show  me  the  man,  much 
less  the  woman,  who,  in  speaking  con- 
versationally of  his  own  possessions  or 
his  own  business  or  his  own  ailments, 
does  not  by  the  same  token  pick  and 
choose  his  way  with  the  punctilious  dain- 
tiness of  a  lady  on  a  muddy  crosswalk,  and 


you  have  found  the  hundredth  man  and  a 
woman  in  a  thousand.  For  there  is  an 
endearing  intimacy  about  our  own  affairs 
that  excuses  their  pettiness  and  glorifies 
their  shabbiness.  They  are  ours,  to  us 
all-important,  however  insignificant  to 
others;  and  it  is  by  a  natural  and  pai^ 
donable  impulse  that  we  treat  them  ten- 
derly. 

Tliis  euphemy  of  one's  affairs  is  no- 
thing so  gross  as  exaggeration;  it  is  rather 
a  nice  choice  of  tenns,  a  conv^ance  of 
the  exact  shade  of  sentiment  felt.  There  is 
a  whole  vocabulary  of  euphemism  in 
common  use,  —  a  currency  ci  conver- 
sation, depreciated  to  be  sure,  but  at  a 
well-understood  ratio,  so  that  nohody 
is  deceived,  and  its  use  is  hardly  at  all  re- 
stricted. Many  men  and  moat  women» 
without  falsifying  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
yet  manage  by  some  subtle  and  delicate 
art  to  give  the  impression  that  theirs  is 
an  enviable  lot.  In  this  vocabulary  a 
man's  unpretentious  house-and-lot,  in- 
cidentally mortgaged,  becomes  a ""  pUoe," 
and  his  back  yard  a  "garden,"  while  his 
"lawns"  and  his  "grounds"  are  invari- 
ably plural.  In  like  manner  he  refers  to 
his  "piazzas,"  or  even,  if  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  demands  of  the  hour  on 
such  matters,  to  his  "terrace,"  or  his 
"  loggia, "  or  his  "  summer-room."  Such  a 
common  affair  as  the  "stoop"  or  "porch" 
has  long  since  been  relegated  to  the 
farmhouses  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
dialect  stories.  Why  is  it  that  one  no 
longer  hears  of  "fdks"  or  of  "sitting- 
rooms"?  It  is  among  the  possibiHties 
that  some  of  these  good  old  terms  have 
been  cast  upon  the  rubbish-heap  of  viiK 
garities  of  speech  that  all  good  Americans 
are  striving  to  avoid. 

The  euphemistic  temperament,  in- 
deed, decorates  all  its  pathway  with  the 
little  flowers  of  speech.  I  know  a  charm- 
ing woman  who  is  so  much  an  artist  in 
this  kind,  that,  not  by  her  words  alone, 
but  by  expressive  tones,  glances,  gestures, 
the  most  humbly  commonplace  experi- 
ence is  tinged  by  her  in  the  telling  with 
the  glamour  of  romantic  adventure.  It  is 
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a  gift  that  places  her  somewhat  unevent- 
ful and  inconspicuous  life  upon  the  plane 
of  glofiy,  in  her  own  thoughts:  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  it  gives  her  friends  as 
much  {Measure  as  it  does  herself » 

A  colloquy  between  the  Euphemist  and 
the  Blunt  IVuth-tdler  is  always  product- 
ive of  interesting  contrasts.  The  £u- 
fJionist  patiently  modifies  his  vocabu- 
lary to  meet  the  statistical  intelligence  of 
his  audience,  gently  conceding  this  and 
that  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  exactitude, 
but  preserving  to  the  last  the  deliberate 
kindliness  and  sunny  self-content  of  his 
dass;  while  the  other,  more  in  anger  than 
in  pain  at  the  laxity  of  conscience  which 
can  pennit  such  verbal  indulgences, 
speaks  a  truth  more  and  more  unvar- 
nished in  tones  ever  more  acidly  uncom- 

riH'iyn  inin  g , 

A  phase  of  euphemy  by  no  means 
least  amusing  to  the  interested  observer, 
is  the  art  by  which  these  pleasant  effects 
are{»oduced.  The  tricks  vary  according 
to  the  impressionability  of  the  hearer  and 
the  tad  d[  the  speaker.  A  fondly  deroga- 
toiy  air,  like  that  with  which  one  men- 
tions a  favorite  and  spoiled  child,  or  the 
tone  in  which  the  incorrigible  New  Yorker 
talks  ol  his  '*  little  old  town,"  suggests 
much,  but  is  somewhat  of  the  too  obvi- 
ous. A  more  certain  and  at  the  same 
time  more  delicate  method  is  the  clever 
use  of  MaroicwrOf  placing  the  undeni- 
ably-to-be-praised in  the  high  lights,  and 
letting  the  questionable  slip  back  into  the 
shadowy  spaces.  Vagueness  hath  its  uses, 
too;  the  xnild  mysteiy,  the  avoidance  of 
detail,  the  immeasurable  epithet,  convey 
a  foggy  sense  oi  bigness. 

Men  as  a  rule  speak  euf^emistically 
ol  their  affairs  of  business,  women  of  their 
affaires  de  coeur.  But  in  what  touches 
pcfional  vanity  we  are  aU  euphemists 
alike.  We  prefer  not  even  to  think  of  our- 
sdves  as  growing  fat,  or  bald,  or  elderly; 
so  we  turn  the  mirror  at  a  flattering  angle, 
put  pink  shades  on  the  candles,  and  drape 
the  distasteful  facts  in  tissues  ol  goodly 
words. 

After  all,  this  euphemism  is  no  mere 


matter  of  words,  but  of  the  soul,  —  a 
kind  of  optimism.  It  is  a  feeling,  a  senti- 
ment rather,  that  springs  from  heart  to 
lips.  What  we  love,  that  we  would  speak 
well  of.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  is  the 
beauty  and  peace  and  the  joys  of  home 
that  we  recall  in  absence,  and  not  its 
shabbiness  or  its  monotony  or  its  family 
jars.  The  fittest  survives  in  Memory,  as 
in  Natural  History.  We  recall  our  happi- 
ness, not  as  a  confused  whole,  checkered 
with  petty  annoyances  and  marred  with 
the  inevitable  imperfections  of  the  finite, 
but  as  an  emotion  simple  and  clear.  Not 
the  pleasure  itself  do  we  remember,  but 
a  gracious  Symbol  that  suggests  the  flitted 
form  of  Joy  herself.  What  wonder  that 
we  euphemize  ? 

THE  DICTIONARY  BROMIDE 

It  is  a  gain  to  our  lifter  literature  that 
Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  has  republished  his 
'* Bromide  and  Sulphite"  speculations 
with  additional  illustrations.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  at  present, 
in  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  human 
brain,  his  is  only  a  woridng  hypothesis, 
and  not  establi^ed  truth. 

Most  of  his  bromidioms  are  what  were 
eariier  called  platitudes  or  truisms, — *'  un- 
disputed things  said  in  a  solemn  way," 
though  by  no  means  by  Katydids;  but 
your  Bromide  by  no  means  ccmfines  him- 
self to  them.  He  is  much  given  to  as- 
sertions that  he  knows  others  —  Sul- 
phites—  will  be  wild  enou^  to  call  in 
question,  and  rather  wishes  to  be  called 
in  question,  that  he  may  reiterate  his 
view,  h  la  reine  Anne,  in  the  same  words. 
The  typical  Bromidiom  of  this  sort  is, 
**I  don't  like  Thackeray;  he  gives  one 
such  a  very  bad  view  of  human  nature." 

One  is  not  quite  ready  as  yet  to  accept 
the  absolute  division  of  all  mankind  into 
Bromides  and  Sulphites.  There  are  who 
might  be  either,  and  who  have  yet  shown 
their  Bromine  or  their  Sulphurous  Add 
only  on  occasions.  Mr.  Burgess  is  kind 
enough  to  say  that  as  these  two  sets  dasp 
human  nature  in  their  opposed,  yet  meet- 
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ing  semidicuinferences,  they  overiap 
scmetimes  at  the  junction,  and  a  Bromide 
appears  as  a  Sulphite  or  vice  vereti.  Bless 
the  dear  man!  of  course  they  do,  and  he 
himself,  who  evidently  sweUs  with  Sul- 
phitic  pride,  treats  us  to  an  expressicm  of 
opinion  as  purely  Bromidic  as  any  that  he 
satirizes.  BQs  tastes  lead  him  to  prefer 
the  Gothic  architecture,  art  and  spirit 
generally,  to  those  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  former  are  with  him  a  glorious  burst 
of  Sulphitic  originality;  the  latter  a  mere 
echo  of  Bromidian  classicism  and  con- 
ventionality. BQs  views  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  dictum,  "'The  Mediaeval 
mind  was  free  in  its  operations;  the 
Renaissant  was  restrained."  Well,  what 
of  it?  Apr^f  What  a  truty  Bromid- 
ian disposing,  labeling,  pigeon-holing  of 
a  subject.  Does  Freedom  or  Bestiaint 
throw  eveiything  into  the  rank  of  good 
or  bad,  higher  or  lower,  spiritually  at- 
tractive or  repellent?  It  is  the  great 
trouble  of  the  Sulphites  that  they  un- 
brace unoonventionality  so  closely  that  it 
becomes  a  conventionality  with  them, 
and  th^  are  absolutely  ignorant  —  or 
say  they  are  —  that  there  are  beauty  and 
truth  of  the  highest  order  whose  essence 
is  restraint. 

The  fact  is,  both  Bromides  and  Sul- 
phites owe  much  of  their  effect  to  the 
bases  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  blissfulfy  sooth- 
ing; but  Bromide  of  silver,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  makes  a  dirty  stain  on  paper,  which 
men  may  manipulate  into  the  spectres 
called  photographs.  One  particular  spe- 
cies I  have  in  mind  is  probably  Bro- 
mide of  Lead;  but  we  know  it  as  the 
Dictionaiy  Bromide.  The  Dictionary 
Bromide  values  information  highly;  in- 
deed, to  be  well  informed  is  his  cachet ; 
but  the  information  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  some  Lexicon,  Vocabulary, 


or  Word  Book,  or,  with  more  caotioii, 
Encyclopedia.  Most  Brconides  have  ooe 
favorite  book  of  this  dass  to  whidi  they 
ding,  as  Islam  to  its  Koran;  a  few  moR 
expansive  ones  are  not  averse  to  exanme 
several  on  disputed  points.  But  asa rale, 
such  Bromides  swear  by  "The  Dicdoo- 
aiy." 

Eveiything  in   "The  EKctionaiy*'  is 
true;  nothing  out  of  it  exists.  Pronundi- 
tion,  etymology,  spelling,  meaning,  usage, 
are  all  settled  forever  by  going  to  the  big 
book,  taken  frcMn  the  chair  which  devated 
his  child  at  dinner.  To  dispute  any  of  its 
statements  is  heresy,  or  rather  absuiditj. 
It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  ind^>endent  read- 
ing, research,  study  of  original  somoes, 
even  personal  experience;  if  any  ci  theK 
things  had  devdoped  any  facts  beaiiDg 
on  the  question,  they  would  be  in  '"The 
Dictionary;"  and  not  being  there,  tbcy 
do  not  exist.   It  is  equally  usdess  to  i»- 
present  that  these  books  must,  from  their 
very  siase,  have  omissions;  that  from  theD 
cost,  they  cannot  be,  excqpt  lot  noaiB 
slight  revision,  in  the  hands  of  men  ef 
profound  minds  or  wide  knowledge,  bot 
that  a  lexicographer  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
what  Johnson  defined  him,  *'a  hanoleai 
drudge;''  to  point  out  that  these  wxilea 
copy  one  ham  another  to  an  incredUa 
amount;  in  short,  that  while  a  Dictionaiy 
may  be  for  ordinary  purposes  a  veiy  naa* 
ful  book,  it  is  impossible  to  kx)k  uponit 
as  a  finality,  and  that  more  than  «i^ 
other  book,  being  in  the  most  geoenkl  OK, 
it  needs  the  most  constant  criticism.  A& 
this  is  to  shake  the  foundations  of  4e 
Bromide's  existence.    There  is  just  oae 
answer  for  the  Sulphite  —  or  the  plaon 
schdar  —  to  make,  when  the  Dictionaiy 
is  thrown  at  his  head, — '*  Yes,  I  find  the 
Dictionaiy  a  veiy  interesting  book  to 
read,  but  I  should  never  think  of  it  as  a 
final  authority.*' 
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WHY  AMERICAN  MARRIAGES  FAIL 


BY  ANNA  A.   ROGERS 


THE  8TAQE  OF  THE  KNIFE 

"  W«  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  enres, 
Sirl" 

That  a  large  percentage  of  marriages 
adiieve  veiy  little  bejond  a  bare  work- 
ing oompromiae  with  happiness  is  not 
to  be  seriouslj  denied.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  there  are  more  matrimonial 
caUalrophes  to-daj  than  there  were  a 
generation  ago.  In  fact,  eveiy  recent  de- 
cade has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the 
evfl  of  divorce  in  the  United  States,  — 
out  <rf  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
population.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  statistics 
that  the  evil  is  growing  more  rapidlj  in 
our  countiy  than  in  Europe.  Of  course, 
this  |»eponderance  maj  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  greater  number  of 
divorce  courts  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic We  have  2921  courts  which  have 
the  power  to  grant  divorces,  as  against 
Eng^d's  one,  Germany's  twenty-eight, 
and  France's  seventy-nine. 

Since  during  the  last  fifty  years  more 
nulical  changes  by  far  have  come  in  the 
social  status  of  women  than  in  that  of 
men,  there  is  a  chance  that  at  her  door 
may  lie  the  cause  of  at  least  some  of  this 
fast-growing  social  disease.  And  it  is 
upon  that  admittedly  daring  assumption 
that  these  few  suggestions  are  based. 

Hiere  are  those  who  consider  that  the 
statistica  of  divorce  represent  only  an  ap- 
parent fact,  the  argument  being  that  this 
is  the  age  of  expression,  not  suppression. 
Hiey  go  on  to  say  that  there  are  few  more 
VOL.  100- NO.  S 


diseases  in  the  world  of  to-day  than  there 
were  in  Babylon,  but  that  the  wider  and 
more  intelligent  recognition  of  disease 
and  the  modem  differentiation  in  diagno- 
sis lead  to  a  false  impression;  that  the 
real  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  physi- 
cian's work  is  now  done  in  the  open;  that 
his  discoveries  belong  to  the  morning 
paper;  and  that  our  modem  life  teems 
with  specialists,  hospitak,  and  an  ever- 
enlarging  mo^ma  m^ioo.  Medical  books 
and  magazines  and  lectures  are  more  and 
more  accessible  to  the  general  puUic. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  claimed  that  the 
increasing  difficulties  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation to-day  are  only  apparent;  that  that 
question,  too,  has  only  just  come  into  the 
open.  The  lovers  of  individualism  main- 
tain that  it  is  high  time  that  the  enlight- 
ened surgery  of  divorce  was  resorted  to, 
forgetting  that  ''the  significance  of  the 
increase  of  divorce  must  be  sought  in  its 
relation  to  the  family  and  the  social  order 
generally,  rather  than  for  its  bearing  on 
individual  morality,*'  still  less  for  its 
bearing  on  individual  happiness. 

To  follow  the  parallel  a  bit  farther, 
may  it  not  be  suggested  that,  as  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  among  the  best  physi- 
cians that  the  knife  is  resorted  to  unnec- 
essarily often  to  right  physical  disorders, 
the  same  may  be  true  of  psychological 
disorders?  Gentler  remedies,  dietary 
measures,  the  daily  r%ime  of  more  intel- 
ligent living,  have  been  known  to  spare 
more  than  one  patient  the  horrors  of  the 
operating  table.  In  fact,  is  not  preven- 
tion the  only  genuine  modem  miracle? 
Toward  that  great  end  surely  come  all 
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the  physical  sciences,  aU  social  philan- 
thropies and  philosophies,  bringing  in 
outstretched  hands  their  gifts  to  suffer- 
ing humanity! 

Three  "instances"  come  uppermost: 
(1)  Woman's  failure  to  realize  that  mar- 
riage is  her  work  in  the  world.  (2)  Her 
growing  individualism.  (3)  Her  lost  art 
of  giving,  replaced  by  a  highly  developed 
receptive  faculty. 

First:  Marriage  is  woman's  work  in 
the  world  —  not  man's.  From  whatever 
point  it  is  viewed,  physical  or  spiritual,  as 
a  question  of  civic  polity  or  a  question  of 
individual  ethics,  it  is  her  specific  share 
of  the  world's  work  —  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways; allotted  to  her  by  laws  far  stronger 
than  she  is.  And  the  woman  who  fails 
to  recognize  this  and  acknowledge  it  has 
the  germ  of  divorce  in  her  veins  at  the 
outset. 

Moonlit  and  springtime  moods  all  to 
the  contraiy,  the  fact  remains  that  mar- 
riage is  not  a  man's  work,  but  one  of  his 
dearest  delusions,  from  which  he  parts 
begrudgingly.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  him  in  the  accomplishment 
of  those  things  which  are  his  work.  It  is 
generally  no  more  than  his  dream  of  pro- 
longing through  years  a  humanly  im- 
probable condition.  Happiness  as  a  hus- 
band and  father  has  always  been  his 
scarcely  whispered  prayer,  his  dearest 
secret  hope,  toward  which  all  his  ideal- 
ism yearns.  That  numerous  other  and 
veiy  potent  motives  enter  into  men's 
hearts  is  not  in  the  least  overlooked;  it  is 
only  claimed  that  to  the  average  man  his 
future  marriage  is  little  more  than  a  very 
beautiful  dream. 

But  the  wife  who  insists  childishly  up- 
on treating  marriage,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  as  a  beautiful  dream,  is  f oiget- 
f ul  of  how  very  little  is  left  of  earnest  life- 
work  for  a  woman  if  she  repudiates  the 
dignified  duty  of  wedlock  placed  upon 
her  shoulders.  Why  should  she  not  be 
taught  the  plain  fact  that  no  other  work 
really  important  to  the  world  has  ever 
been  done  by  a  woman  since  "the  morn- 
ing of  the  world"?    Only  as  a  woman. 


with  all  that  that  entails  upon  her.  Is  she 
alone,  preeminent,  unapproachable.  And 
yet  apparently  her  whole  energy  is  to-daj 
bent  upon  dethroning  herself! 

Men,  at  this  stage  of  civilization,  are 
not  only  the  world's  workers,  breadwin- 
ners, home-builders,  fighters,  supporters 
of  all  civic  duties,  —  they  are  also  the 
world's  idealists.  All  else  is  mere  quib- 
bling! 

Whatever  the  future  may  develop,  up 
to  the  present  time  no  great  religion,  de- 
serving the  name,  has  ever  been  founded 
by  a  woman;  no  vital  discovery  in  sci- 
ence ever  made  by  her;  no  important 
system  of  philosophy;  no  code  of  laws 
either  formulated  or  administered.  Nor 
along  the  supposedly  more  feminine  lines 
of  human  development  has,  as  yet,  any 
really  preeminent  work  come  from  her. 
Upon  literature,  music,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, women  have  as  yet  made  very  few 
enduring  marks.  As  to  her  recent  small 
successes  at  self-support,  however  to  be 
commended  and  encouraged,  they  do  not 
lead  to  any  big  end  outside  of  hersdf  or 
her  inmiediate  surroundings;  her  par- 
poses  are  personal  and  ephemeraL 

The  poets  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  present  feminine  megalomania,  but 
modem  scientists  are  effectively  reducing 
the  swelling,  as  it  were;  which  may  lead 
to  a  generally  healthier  social  cmidition 
all  around  the  family  circle.  In  estimat- 
ing the  secondary  differences  between 
men  and  women,  Havelock  Ellis's  inter- 
esting sunmiaiy  of  what  recent  scientific 
research  has  so  far  accomplished  states 
several  facts  that  are  markedly  contrary 
to  the  general  drift  of  unscientific  opin- 
ion:— 

"As  regards  the  various  senses  .  .  . 
the  balance  of  advantage  on  the  side  of 
women  is  less  emphatically  on  their  side 
than  popular  notions  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  The  popular  belief  is  really 
f ojmded  on  the  confusion  of  two  totally 
distinct  nervous  qualities:  sensibility  and 
irritability — or  as  it  is  perhaps  better 
called,  affectability;  women  having  great- 
er irritability,  men  deeper  sensibility." 
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Gahon,  the  pioneer  in  accurate  study 
d  the  senaoiy  differences  between  man 
and  woman,  remarks,  *'I  found  as  a  rule 
that  men  have  more  delicate  powers  of 
discrimination  than  women,  and  the  busi- 
ness experience  of  life  seems  to  confirm 
this." 

Two  of  Ellis's  more  homely  illustra- 
tions tend  to  support  this  view:  '*It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  pianoforte  tuners  are 
usually  men;"  and,  ''men  have  a  mon- 
opoly (^  the  hi^er  walks  of  culinaiy  art; 
wc»nen  are  not  employed  in  such  occu- 
pations as  tea-tasUng,  which  requires 
specially  delicate  discrimination;  they  are 
rardy  good  connoisseurs  of  wine;  and 
while  gourmandes  are  conmion,  the  more 
refined  expression  gourmet  does  not  even 
possess  a  feminine  form." 

The  few  foregoing  suggestions  are  of- 
fered in  refutation  of  the  present  false 
and  demoralizing  deification  of  women, 
especially  in  this  countiy,  an  idolatiy  of 
which  we  as  a  people  are  so  inordinately 
proud.  One  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  atti- 
tude is  shown  in  the  intolerance  and  self- 
ishness of  young  wives,  which  is  largely 
responsiUe  for  the  scandalous  slackening 
of  marriage  ties  in  the  United  States. 
Eveiy  stranger  coming  within  our  gates 
is  amazed  at  the  social  domination  ci  the 
female  in  our  country,  the  subordination 
to  her  and  her  wishes  of  the  hard-work- 
ing, self-effacing  male. 

An  extreme  antithesis  to  this  American 
woman-worship  is  of  course  to  be  found 
in  England;  and  a  picture  comes  to  mind 
full  of  grim  humor  —  a  typical  John  Bull, 
deep  magenta  complexion,  Pickwickian 
in  figure,  as  sure  of  himself  as  the  sim  it- 
self, the  entirely  joyless  parent  of  four 
grown  daught«9.  They  stood  in  line  be- 
fore the  counter  in  a  silk  shop  in  Italy. 
Four  lengths  of  the  same  dull  elderly 
shade  of  purple  were  measured  off  and 
paid  for  by  the  Great  Briton;  the  four 
Britonesses  stood  helpless,  voiceless,  ex- 
changing sly  glances  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  di^ust.  Th^  were  asked  no 
questions,  hence  they  were  as  dumb  as 
the  beasts  (tf  the  fidd.    Once  papa  re- 


marked with  resounding  complacence, — 

''A  good  wearing  shade,  my  dears." 

"Oh  yes,  papa!"  returned  the  spirit- 
less chorus. 

Papa  gave  each  one  her  bundle,  where- 
upon she  said,  '* Thank  you,  papa!"  and 
then  he  led  the  way  pompously,  and  the 
five  filed  out,  the  narrow,  broken-hearted 
shoulders  of  the  girls  drooping  more  than 
ever.  The  big  brilliant  ^es  of  the  Italian 
clerk  met  those  of  the  writer,  an  inter- 
national smile  was  exchanged,  and  he 
exploded  into  two  words:  — 

"Barbare!   Sauvage!" 

But  that  some  middle  ground  between 
these  poor  abject  English  girls  and  our 
equally  abject  American  fathers  and  hus- 
bands may  be  discovered,  is  not  despair- 
ed of  in  this  age  of  many  and  sudden 
changes. 

It  is  contended  (not  without  a  decent 
show  of  timidity!)  that  in  marriage,  more 
often  than  not,  the  man  is  the  idealist, 
however  far  he  himself  falls  short  of  his 
own  standards.  Witness  his  inevitable 
dislike  for  and  impatience  of  the  whole 
barbaric  display  of  a  public  wedding  — 
that  senseless  whirl  of  grossly  material 
things  in  which  women  revel.  '*  What  has 
it  all  to  do  with  you,  and  our  love,  our 
happiness  ?"  What  wife  has  not  stored 
away  somewhere  in  her  memory  words 
like  these,  pleaded  in  a  lover's  voice? 
And  the  chances  are  that  the  woman 
called  him  selfish,  and  swore  prettily  that 
she  revelled  in  "such  vile  matter,"  so 
she  be  "fairly  bound." 

The  average  wife  who  manages  to  live, 
after  a  marriage  for  love,  up  to  the  aver- 
age husband's  ideal  of  her  before  mar- 
riage, will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  reach  her 
highest  spiritual  development.  She  need 
not  aspire  to  any  higher  goal  than  the 
poor  man's  own  illusions!  The  real  trou- 
ble is  that  they  are  rather  likely  to  prove 
uncomfortably  exalted. 

In  fact,  to  preserve  his  ideal  of  her  — 
just  the  average  busy  man  —  is  really  her 
life-work.  Hers,  somehow,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  to  save  out  of  the  inevitable 
strife  of  those  early  days  of  character- 
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reconstruction,  at  least  a  workable  arm- 
istice; (some  sort  of  a  broad  friendship 
which  leaves  room  for  human  frailties; 
to  cultivate  a  habit  of  reasonable  conces- 
sion; a  motherly  wish  to  be  a  source  of 
harmonj  to  her  husband;  and  an  honest 
determination  to  arrest  the  disease  of 
''incompatibility"  (latent  always)  in  its 
incipience,  long  years  before  it  reaches 
the  stage  of  the  knife;  to  rise  a  little 
above  the  primitive  frankness  of  a  cer- 
tain colored  wife  who  admitted  nonchal- 
antly,—"O  yes,  I  done  left  'im!" 
"Wha'  for  you  done  left  *im?"  she  was 
asked.  '<Oh,  I  jes*  natch'ully  los'  aU 
taste  fo'  'im!"  which  explanation,  crude 
as  it  is,  would  cover  the  cause  of  an  as- 
tonishing number  of  divorces  in  this  year 
of  grace  1907. 


QBOWTH    OF  INDIVIDUALISM 

"My  sweet,  my  own  —  Myself  I " 
The  rock  upon  which  most  of  the 
flower-bedecked  marriage  barges  go  to 
pieces  is  the  latter-day  cult  of  individual- 
ism; the  worship  of  the  brazen  calf  of 
Self. 

It  is  admittedly  not  easy  to  remember 
that  our  lives  are  only  important  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  a  big  social  system.  Es- 
pecially difficult  is  it  for  a  woman  to  be 
made  to  realize  this,  because  her  whole 
life  hitherto  has  been  generally  an  experi- 
ment in  individualism;  whereas  a  man's, 
since  the  first  primitive  times,  has  be- 
come more  and  more  an  experiment  in 
communism.  The  inborn  rampant  ego 
in  every  man  has  found  its  wholesome 
outlet  in  hard  woric,  generally  commun- 
ity-work, which  further  keeps  down  his 
egoism;  whereas  the  devouring  ego  in  the 
"new  woman  "  is  as  yet  largely  a  useless, 
uneasy  factor,  vouchsafing  her  very  little 
more  peace  than  it  does  those  in  her 
immediate  surcharged  vicinity. 

Nowadays  she  receives  almost  a  man's 
mental  and  muscular  equipment  in  school 
or  college,  and  then  at  the  age  of  twenty 
she  stops  dead  short  and  faces  a  worid 


of  —  negatives!  No  exigoit  duties,  no 
imperative  work,  no  manner  of  expend- 
ing normally  her  hi^y-developed,  hun- 
giy  energies.  That  they  turn  ImuJc  upon 
her  and  devour  her  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  One  is  reminded  of  that  irresistiUe 
characterization :  "Alarm-clock  women 
that  buzz  for  a  little  and  then  run  down." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
highly-trained,  well-equipped  (and  also 
ill-equipped)  feminine  ego  faces  wife- 
hood —  the  one  and  only  subject  about 
which  she  is  persistently  kept  in  the  dark. 
And  from  the  outset  she  fails  to  realize, 
never  having  been  taught  it,  that  what 
she  then  faces  is  not  a  brilliant  presenta- 
tion at  the  Coiurt  of  Love,  not  a  dream 
of  ecstasy  and  triumph,  not  even  a  lud^ 
and  comfortable  life-billet — she  is  facing 
her  work  at  last!  her  difficult,  often  in- 
tensely disagreeable  and  dangerous,  life- 
task.  And  her  salary  of  love  will  some- 
times be  only  partly  paid,  sometimes 
begrudgingly,  sometimes  not  at  all  — 
vciy  rarely  overpaid — by  either  her  hus- 
band or  her  children.  One  of  the  pre- 
cise facts  that  young  women  should  be 
tau^t,  as  they  are  taught  physical  geo- 
graphy, is  that  men,  all  men,  have  their 
high  and  low  emotional  tides,  and  a 
good  wife  is  the  immovaUe  shore  to  her 
husband's  restless  life. 

It  would  appear  that  the  indiscriminate 
and  undigested  education  of  the  female 
masses  and  classes  is  depriving  us  Ameri- 
cans of  good  servants  and  of  good  wives 
at  once.  They  are  all  "above  their 
station!" 

The  really  small  percentage  of  un- 
married women  who  have  the  blessing  of 
paid  work  of  any  sort  in  thdr  lives  (as 
an  absolute  necessity  against  starvation) 
are  of  the  elect,  and  of  course  know  it 
not!  The  rest  must  wait  for  matrimony, 
if  modest;  struggle  for  it,  if  not.  And 
then  all  this  unexpended  feminine  ego- 
ism, joined  with  unexpended  physical 
energy,  demands  from  the  normally  ex- 
pended masculine  ^oism  far  more  of 
eveiything  than  he  is  at  all  prepared  to 
give,  far  more  than  she  has  any  just  claim 
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to  demand.  More  ci  his  love,  more  ad- 
miratkm,  more  time,  more  money  —  she 
wants  more  of  them  all  to  satisfy  her  re- 
cently discovered  Self.  Ask  the  first  girl 
of  twenty  who  presents  herself,  let  her  be 
the  average  badly  educated,  restless,  pam- 
pered, passionate,  but  shallow-natured 
maiden  ci  the  day,  —  superb  in  physique, 
meagre  in  sentiment,  —  and  note  her  an- 
swer as  to  what  she  demands  (not  hopes 
for!)  oi  her  probable  husband,  quite  ir- 
respective of  what  he  may  get  in  return. 

He  must  be  a  god  physically  (that 
aeems  to  be  the  modem  American  girl's 
sine  qua  non);  he  must  have  wealth, 
bfmins,  education,  position,  a  perfect 
temper,  and  a  limitless  capacity  to  adore 
her,  kneeling.  And  he,  poor  soul,  after 
the  first  exig^it  mood,  which  soon  passes, 
wants  very  little  more  than  peace  and  a 
place  to  smoke  unmolested;  combined 
preferaUy  with  a  guaranteed  blindness 
to  his  general  faults  and  particular  fads. 
A  recent  public  vote  on  this  subject 
actual^  resulted  in  a  stronger  poll  for 
** sweet  temper"  than  for  any  other  mas- 
culine prerequisite  in  a  wife. 

In  a  broader  aspect  American  women 
are  as  a  whole  pampered  and  worshiped 
out  of  all  reason,  a  condition  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  young  civilizations. 
In  even  a  bri^  comparison  with  the  same 
dass  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  found 
that  our  women  as  a  whole  do  not  de- 
serve it.  In  France  the  proportion  of 
wage-earning  women  is  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earning  population;  in 
the  United  States  it  is  only  seventeen 
per  cent.  In  France  the  working-women 
form  eighteen  per  cent  ci  the  population, 
compared  with  six  per  cent  in  this  coun- 
try. Further,  they  do  not  render  the 
conscientious  careful  personal  domestic 
service  of  the  German  women;  nor  the 
financial  support  of  French  wives,  and 
intelligent  hdpfulness  in  commercial  as 
wdl  as  domestic  affairs.  How  many 
American  husbands  could  seriously  ad- 
vise with  their  wives  on  the  subject  of 
business  and  expect  even  comprehension, 
lei  akme  sound  business  advice?     An 


astonishing  number  ci  French  women 
of  all  classes  are  in  commercial  matters 
the  gifted  "silent  partners"  of  their 
husbands,  Jiowever  loquacious  in  social 
doings.  The  painstaking  thrift  of  Euro- 
pean women  has  no  paralld  in  this 
coimtiy;  nor  the  painstaking  cleanliness 
that  is  a  revelation  to  American  eyes  ac- 
customed to  the  general  "slouch"  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  another.  * 
It  has  been  said  of  the  much-maligned 
Italians  that  only  among  the  Chinese 
can  be  found  a  parallel  to  their  almost 
tragic  economies.  Half  of  Italy  could 
live  on  what  New  Yoric  City  alone  throws 
away  in  a  year.  In  England  too,  every 
intelligent  woman  ^derstands  politics, 
would  be  ashamed  not  fully  to  compre- 
hend the  measures  before  Parliament; 
and  during  election  times  she  works  with 
the  energy  of  a  ward  politician  for  the 
man  or  idea  that  has  won  the  right  to  her 
loyalty.  Then,  too,  she  lives  more  in 
other  people's  lives  than  we  do.  Each 
woman  feds  her  obligation  to  give  much 
of  her  energy  to  an  endless  detail  of  phil- 
anthropic work  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
boriiood. 

On  the  other  hand  very  much  more 
philanthropic  work  b  done  in  this  coun- 
try, outside  of  the  churches,  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  managed  on  a  broader, 
less  personal  basis.  In  fact,  it  is  left  to 
twenty  dear-headed,  business-like  women 
to  do  the  work  which  is  divided  among 
two  thousand  of  her  English  sisters.  This 
is  predsdy  what  the  writer  wishes  to 
prove,  —  Uie  general  idleness  and  sdf- 
centredness  of  the  average  American 
woman,  and  her  unproved  claim  to  be 
worshiped. 

One  veiy  salient  difference  strikes 
the  American  travder  in  walking  before 
noon  about  any  of,  say,  four  European 
dties,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  exclama- 
tion, "Why,  where  are  the  women?" 
An  Italian  friend  fighting  his  way  along 
Washington  Street  in  Boston,  walking, 
not  on  the  sidewalk,  which  was  a  solid 
immovable  congestion  of  femininity,  but 
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on  the  cobblestones  of  the  narrow  street, 
was  heard  to  gasp,  ''The  Public  is  here 
a  common  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der!" He  on  his  side  wondered  where 
the  men  were.  The  whole  world  of  wo- 
men in  the  city,  and  from  its  suburbs, 
apparently,  betakes  itself  to  the  shops 
eveiy  day,  between  nine  o'clock  and 
twelve.  Shops  are  stifling,  street  cars 
janmied,  sidewalks  impassable.  This  is 
more  or  less  true  of  shopping  districts 
in  all  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  phenomenon  represents  several 
truths:  we  are  prosperous;  our  men  never 
''shop;"  and  as  a  people  our  women 
dress  far  beyond  their  incomes,  the 
men  remaining  sin^arly  negligent  in 
their  dress.  Our  sense  of  proportion  in 
money  expenditure  has  not  yet  properly 
developed;  that  only  comes  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

On  a  morning  walk  an  English  woman 
said  to  the  writer,  in  one  of  our  western 
cities  especially  given  over  to  the  national 
passion  for  dress,  "Any  countrywoman 
of  mine  dressed  as  that  woman  is,  or 
that,  or  that,  would  be  in  her  carriage. 
She  would  return  to  a  substantial  home, 
the  door  would  be  opened  by  a  man  in 
lively,  evciy  item  of  her  environment 
would  match  the  elegance  of  those  fius, 
that  frightfully  expensive  hat,  that  very 
smart  broadcloth  walking  suit.  Whereas 
the  chances  are  (you  see  I've  been  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open!)  that  she  came  in  a 
street-car,  and  will  go  home  in  one;  she 
lives  either  in  tiny  lodgings, — I  beg  your 
pardon,  flat  !-r- and  will  open  her  front 
door  with  a  pass-key;  or  else  she  lives 
in  one  of  the  suburban  towns,  in  a  very 
trumpery  sort  of  little  house,  which  does 
not  in  the  least  match  those  f  lurs  nor  that 
hat!  And  a  slovenly  'slavey'  attends  the 
door  when  she  rings  for  admittance  — " 

"Or  what  is  much  more  likely,  her 
dau^ter  or  her  mother,"  added  the 
American. 

The  main  cause  of  this  daily  sub- 
mergence of  our  streets  by  the  feminine 
world  is  not  mere  vanity,  for  the  indus- 
trious, home-staying  Frc»ich  women  have 


that  quality  to  an  even  greater  and  much 
more  insidious  degree.  It  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  excessive  energy  and 
sheer  idleness  of  purpose,  and  the  na- 
tional vice  of  extravagance. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  time  and 
pains  to  follow,  more  than  once,  several 
typical  American  women  on  a  typical 
morning  shopping  tour,  and  has  dis- 
covered the  anomaly  that  the  Icniger 
th^  take  to,  shop,  the  less  they  actually 
buy  I  And  these  idlers  are  not  the  weU- 
dressed  prosperous  women,  —  th^  are 
the  poorly  dad,  pale  and  irritable  from 
fatigue.  From  counter  to  counter  th^ 
go,  fingering,  pricing,  commenting,  pass- 
ing on,  hour  after  hour.  Sometimes  an 
ice-cream  soda  in  the  basement  is  their 
only  lunch,  followed  by  a  complete  re- 
arrangement of  hair  in  the  "Ladies  Pai^ 
lor;"  then  a  slow  stroll  through  the  "Art 
Department,"  and  they  remark  casually 
to  any  one  who  will  listen,  "  Well,  I  guess 
it's  about  time  to  go  home!"  One  invd- 
untarily  wonders  about  that  "home"! 
These  facts  are  true  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  women  in  every  city  in  the  Union; 
and  much  travd  has  failed  to  discover 
its  exact  equivalent  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

These  facts  mean  a  big  economic  loss 
somewhere  in  our  development.  All  the 
writer  cares  to  daim  is  that  our  women 
as  a  whole  are  spoiled,  extremely  idle, 
and  curiously  undeserving  of  the  maud- 
lin worship  that  they  demand  from  our 
hard-working  men. 

That  the  higher-class  women  waste 
their  time  in  equal  measure  is  still  mcne 
easy  of  proof.  They  crowd  the  smarter 
shops,  bent  on  the  American  worship  of 
"Eveiything  Ready-made;"  mating 
are  packed  with  solidly  feminine  audi- 
ences. The  hair-dressers',  the  manicur- 
ists', the  caf^  at  lunch-time,  are  fuU  to 
overflowing  with  women  —  extravagant, 
idle,  self-centred.  Moreover,  the  always 
small  dass  of  so-called  sodety  women, 
per  ee,  works  harder  and  during  longer 
hours  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  than 
any  other  women  in  our  countiy.   Th^ 
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must  perforce  live  by  some  sort  of  regula- 
tioo  and  economy  of  energy  to  remain  in 
the  running  at  all. 

Of  course  there  are  capable,  earnest, 
industrious  specimens  of  beautiful  wo- 
manhood in  every  city,  town,  or  viUage 
in  the  land,  who  make  not  only  good 
wives  and  mothers,  but  who  are  leaders 
in  philanthropic  woric,  and  often  also  re- 
tain their  sodid  preeminence  by  a  careful 
apporti<ming  of  their  time  and  vitality. 
These  exceptions  serve  to  emphasize  the 
unworthiness  of  the  woman  who  strives 
but  to 

**  lire  and  breathe  and  die 
A  roae-f  ed  pig  in  an  esthetic  sty  I  " 

She  has  not  merged  her  fate  with  her 
husband's  if  married,  nor  with  her  fa- 
ther's if  not;  she  does  not  properly  sup- 
plement their  lives,  she  b  striving  for  a 
detached  profitless  individuality.  I  em- 
phasize this,  for  the  fact  that  men  are 
sdfish,  and  vicious,  and  ''desperately 
wicked,"  has  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited, that  the  preference  given  to  a 
less  acknowledged  economic  situation 
may  peiiuips  be  pardoned. 


m 

^  Wifehood  it  thought  great  in  India  in  pro- 
portion to  its  giring,  not  receiving. "  —  Smtsb 
Nbvzdita. 

In  India  an  afiPection  which  asks  for  an 
equal  return,  so  many  heartbeats  for  a 
Uke  number,  is  called  '* shop-keeping." 
Among  us  Westerners  this  Eastern  exalt- 
ed faculty  of  giving  affection  and  not 
looking  for  any  equable  exchange  of 
commodities,  has  degenerated  into  a  sort 
of  passion  for  sentimental  bargains! 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  genuine 
psychic  bargains  thrown  out  on  life's 
counter.  The  really  good  spiritual  things 
cost  the  most,  as  do  the  material  things. 
Success  in  any  undertaking,  even  mar- 
riage, is  always  both  shy  and  obstinate, 
and  hides  bdiind  quite  a  thorny  hedge 
of  persistence,  hard  work,  unselfishness, 
and  above  all,  patience,  a  quality,  now 
gone  out  of  fashion,  which  made  of  our 


grandmothers  civilizing  centres  of  peace 
and  harmony;  for  they  were  content  to 
use  slow  curative  measures  to  mend  their 
matrimonial  ailments,  and  the  "knife" 
was  looked  upon  with  horror.  One  finds 
so  often  in  the  women  of  that  generation 
a  strange  quiet  as  of  wisdom  long  digest- 
ed; a  deep  abiding  strength;  an  aloof- 
ness of  personality  that  makes  for  dig- 
nity; sweet  old  faces  that  bear  the  marks 
of  "love's  grandeur."  What  is  there  to- 
day in  all  this  fret  and  fuss  and  fury  of 
feminine  living,  that  compares  with  the 
power  for  good  oi  these  wonderful  old 
women,  fast  disappearing? 

We,  of  our  day,  on  the  contrary,  hear 
much  of  such  things  as  these:  "Out 
upon  your  patience!  If  patience  had  not 
gone  out  of  us  women,  we  should  still  be 
sold  in  the  market-places!  From  it  were 
welded  our  chains,  and  the  whole  igno- 
miny of  the  past." 

TTiere  is  r^Jly  only  one  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  sort  of  talk  —  it  is  not  true. 
The  abolition  of  all  forms  of  slavery  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  began  in  some 
maifCs  brain,  working  from  above  down, 
not  from  beneath  up!  No  great  united 
action  of  women  has  led  to  their  gradual 
emancipation.  Big  changes  such  as  that 
have  always  been  bom  in  some  man's 
big  soul,  an  entirely  impersonal  mascu- 
line ideality  working  slowly  toward  the 
general  good. 

Girls  are  capable  of  great  patience, 
energy,  and  persistence  in  the  acquisition 
of  education  or  what  are  known  as  ac- 
complishments. And  later  on  in  life,  if 
women,  bent  on  social  success,  were  as 
easily  discouraged,  as  exacting,  as  irrit- 
able in  the  accomplishment  of  that  task, 
as  they  often  are  in  the  undertaking  of 
marriage,  the  list  of  the  world's  success- 
ful salons  would  indeed  be  a  brief  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  of 
the  day  have  the  qualities  that  would 
make  for  success,  even  in  marriage,  if 
they  elected  to  expend  them  in  these 
commonplace  ways. 

But  the  present  excessive  education  of 
young  women,  and  excessive  physical 
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coddling  (the  gymnastics,  breathing  ex- 
ercises, public  and  private  physical  cul- 
ture, the  masseurs,  the  manicurists,  the 
shampooers)  have  produced  a  curious 
anomalous  hybrid:  a  cross  between  a 
magnificent,  rather  unmannerly  boy, 
and  a  spoiled,  exacting,  demirmondainet 
who  sincerely  loves  in  this  world  herself 
alone.  Thus  quite  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  sexes  has  arisen,  a  slipshod  un- 
chivalrous  companionship,  which  before 
marriage  they  nominate  ''good  form," 
but  which  after  marriage  they  illogic- 
ally  discover  to  be  cause  for  tears  or  for 
temper. 

Two  winters  ago  an  old-fashioned  wo- 
man who  had  lived  in  many  lands  chap- 
eroned a  party  of  well-bred,  decidedly 
''smart"  American  young  people,  bent 
upon  examining  into  some  of  the  larger 
settlement  workings  of  New  York  City. 
During  a  long  evening  entailing  much 
walking  and  crossing  of  crowded  streets, 
the  girls  strode  along  as  detached  and  in-^ 
dependent  as  if  it  were  broad  daylight, 
and  they  quite  friendless.  They  crossed 
the  bustling  avenues,  climbed  in  and  out 
of  cars,  and  never  one  masculine  hand 
raised  to  help,  nor  voice  to  guide.  The 
effect  of  such  almost  brutal  discourtesy 
was  startling  indeed  to  the  older  woman, 
who  had  for  years  been  out  of  touch 
with  Young  .Ajnerica.  One  generation 
had  brought  this  painful  change  about. 
Whose  new  ideal  of  sex  relation  was 
this  ?  Before  the  evening  was  over  iUu- 
mination  came. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
your  hand  as  I  get  out  of  the  car  ?  I'm 
accustomed  to  it,"  finally  said  the  wo- 
man of  a  past  generation  in  a  decidedly 
unamiable  tone.  The  young  man's  hand 
went  out  willingly  at  the  next  stop,  and 
in  a  low  voice  he  said,  with  a  sigh  and 
a  smile, — 

"It's  a  comfort  to  be  with  a  woman 
once  more  who  wants  such  a  thing!  I 
hope  you  'U  pardon  me,  but  it 's  not  our 
fault.  The  girls  snub  us,  you  know,  and 
say  it's  the  worst  possible  form,  and  all 
that ;  and  yet  the  fellows  would  all  like  to 


do  little  things  like  that  for  women  — 
I  know  I  should!  It  seems  as  if  the 
girls  were  snubbing  one  of  our  most  de- 
cent instincts,  don't  you  know  —  but  — 
well,  you  see  how  it  is!  My  mother 
always  taught  me  that  manners  were  but 
morals  wearing  their  best  bonnets  and 
gowns." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  inde- 
finable charm,  the  sacredness  and  mys- 
tery of  womanhood  are  fast  passing  away 
from  among  us?  When  women  them- 
selves set  the  standard  of  conduct  lower 
down;  when  they  consider  it  a  ^oucAme 
to  blush,  shyness  a  laughable  anachro- 
nism, sentiment  "sickening  nonsense," 
courtesy  "bad  form,"  is  it  cause  for 
wonder  that  a  few  months  after  marriage 
a  girl  so  often  finds  her  husband  disillu- 
sioned and  in  an  ugly  reactionaiy  mood  ? 
Finding  also  herself  stung  into  a  fuiy 
of  disappointment  and  resentment  at  his 
want  of  that  same  instinctive  tenderness 
and  courtesy  which  she  had  repulsed  be- 
fore marriage,  and  which  now,  when  it  is 
too  late,  she  not  only  longs  for,  but  de- 
mands! 

"If  women  thought  less  of  their  own 
souls  and  more  about  men's  tempers, 
marriage  would  n't  be  what  it  is,"  wrote  a 
recent  feminine  philosopher.  There  are 
several  facts  about  the  masculine  charac- 
ter of  which  women  will  do  well  to  realise 
the  immutability.  It  makes  not  one  pais 
tide  of  difference  what  the  wife  expects 
or  demands  in  marriage,  whether  she 
gives  freely  or  begrudgingly,  if  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  a  man  does  not  find 
his  home  happy, — or  at  least  peaceful, 
—  whether  it  be  her  fault  or  his,  —  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  dose  his  lips, 
put  on  his  hat,  and  go  his  brutal  way 
-—elsewhere!  He  may  seek  distraction 
among  other  men,  in  a  frenzy  of  work 
or  pleasure  —  and  he  may  not. 

Of  one  thing  the  young  wife  may  be 
sure,  that  a  man  has  ndther  the  instinct 
nor  the  time  to  coddle  his  disappoint- 
ments in  marriage  —  he  puts  on  his 
hat!  This  is  his  universal,  silent,  un- 
labded  argument,  that  the  happiness  of 
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that  home  is  not  his  business,  but  hers. 
If  the  f  auH  is  his,  the  brute  expects  pa- 
tience; if  it's  hers,  he  expects  self-control. 
If  ndther  is  forthcoming  —  well,  that  is 
her  kx^out!  He  wanted  to  be  happy,  he 
expected  it,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
married  her. 

Under  all  of  this  selfish  shunting  of  the 
responsibility  of  home-happiness  on  to 
the  woman's  shoulders,  lies  a  deep  justi- 
fying truth,  —  it  «  her  business,  —  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  nature's  laws,  such 
as  gravitation,  are  at  times  extremely  irri- 
tating, does  not,  however,  make  them 
inoperative. 

Let  the  fault  be  his  or  hers,  the  main 
source  oi  trouble  lies  in  the  undue  devel- 
opment of  youthful  individualism.  That 
the  fault  is  generally  hers,  is  of  course  not 
for  a  moment  implied  ;  but  as  the  great 
French  pessimist,  in  a  mild  mood,  sug- 
gests, "Quarrds  would  not  last  long  if 
the  fauh  was  only  on  one  side." 

On  his  side,  nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
this  country,  a  man  marries  for  love.  Of 
course  he  idealizes  her,  and  is  absolutely 
sure  that  she  is  going  to  make  him  happy. 
Surdy  the  greatest  source  oi  peril  to  the 
young  wife  lies  in  the  distorted  vision  of 
her  bridegroom's  eyes,  blinded  by  a  pas- 
sion for  perfection!  It  would  indeed  be 
heaven  tf  love's  lens  were  after  all  the 
onty  just  one,  instead  of  being  generally 
the  most  untrue! 

The  man's  motives,  if  selfish,  are  gen- 
erally as  pure  as  are  consistent  with 
faul^  humanity.  At  least  he  considers 
them  a  fair  basis  for  a  happy  marriage; 
and  he  also  thinks  that,  if  he  stays 
true  and  steadfast  and  sober,  and  clothes 
and  feeds  his  wife,  he  has  done  his  part. 
Hiat  he  wants  to  continue  loving  her 
and  being  beloved,  wants  happiness,  goes 
without  saying;  was  it  not  nominated  in 
theUmd? 

He  is  perfectly  amazed  when  some 
strange,  obscure  element  suddenly  in- 
trudes and  turns  his,  as  well  as  her, 
mdody  into  discord;  blackens  his,  as 
weQ  as  her,  ideaL  He  is  helpless,  be- 
wildered, frantic 


'*  Lest  we  lose  onr  Edens, 
Eye  and  IP' 


On  the  young  wife's  part,  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  a  man's 
make-up,  of  his  latent  brutalities  in  which 
is  rooted  his  very  strength  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  hiSt  Unprepared,  undiscip- 
lined, uncounseled,  impatient  of  a  less 
thing  than  godhood  itself,  she  often  re- 
fuses even  to  try  to  adjust  the  yoke  to 
her  inexperienced  shoulders,  and  more 
and  more  often  throws  it  off,  gloiying  in 
the  assertion  of  her  "persistent  self."  She 
has  not  been  told  that  perfection  does  not 
exist;  that  the  yoke  of  impeiifection  is  laid 
on  every  pair  of  shoulders,  his  as  well  as 
hers;  that  no  wife  celebrates  her  golden 
wedding,  smiling  and  content  under  her 
gray  hair,  who  has  not  her  secret  his- 
tory of  struggle,  bitter  disappointment, 
loneliness,  jealousy,  physical  and  mental 
agony.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  she  also  did 
not  marry  an  angel,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  there  are  none — male  or  fe- 
male—  in  the  whole  wide  world.  But 
she  was  blessed  with  that  "passion  of 
great  hearts,"  patience,  and  she  has  been 
victorious  in  the  battle  of  life, — the  bat- 
tle that  we  are  all  fighting,  every  one; 
not  this  weeping  wife  here,  nor  that  one 
there,  nursing  her  wrath. 

"It  is  b^er  to  face  the  fact,  and  know, 
when  you  marry,  that  you  take  into  your 
life  a  creature  of  equal,  if  of  unlike, 
frailties,  whose  weak  human  heart  beats 
no  more  tunefully  than  your  own."  The 
engineer  of  a  train  must  have  learned 
well  his  business  before  he  is  allowed  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  levers. 
How  much  knowledge  of  the  even  more 
complicated  physical  and  moral  levers  of 
marriage  do  the  average  young  people 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  life  problem  ? 

Happily  many  of  the  colleges  for  wo- 
men have  commenced  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  introducing  the  study  of  the 
family,  and  the  statistics  of  sociology.  It 
would  seem  that  such  a  chair  should  be 
fiUed  by  a  woman  holding  the  degree 
of  motherhood  and  wifehood,  whatever 
else  she  may  have  picked  up  of  human 
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knowledge.  And  even  then,  with  aU  that 
undoubtedly  could  be  taught  our  young 
women  along  these  lines,  it  is  but  a  pre- 
paration; there  is  the  test  ahead  of  them 
all,  when  they  will  need  the  wisdom  that 
only  life  itself  can  slowly  and  painfully 
teach.  9 

Somewhere  before  the  benediction  of 


the  marriage  ceremony  might  wdl  be  in- 
serted Amiel's  beautifully  cadenced  words 
to  women  facing  their  great  life-woik: 
"  Never  to  tire,  never  grow  cold;  to  be  pa- 
tient, sjrmpathedc,  tender;  to  look  for  the 
budding  flower  and  the  opening  heart; 
to  hope  always;  like  God  to  love  always, 
—  this  is  duty." 


EARL  PERCY'S  DINNER-TABLE 


BY   HAROLD   MURDOCK 


On  the  afternoon  of  July  5,  1774,  a 
crowd  was  gathering  in  King  Street  in 
the  town  of  Boston  in  New  Eng^nd.  In 
the  open  space  before  the  Town  House, 
where  a  few  years  before  Captain  Pres* 
ton's  men  had  fired  their  historic  fusil- 
lade, knots  of  people  stood  about,  gazing 
down  towards  the  Long  Wharf,  beyond 
which  gleamed  the  untroubled  waters  of 
the  harbor.  Another  act  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Port  BiU  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  the  announcement  had  gone 
forth  that  His  Majesty's  5th  Regiment  of 
Foot  was  to  land  that  day  and  join  the 
troops  encamped  upon  the  Conmion.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  humane  policy  of  Gen- 
eral Gage  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  impress  with  the  pomp  and  show  of 
force  the  wrong-headed  people  of  the 
provincial  capital,  and  within  a  fortnight 
the  4th,  the  S8th,  and  the  4Sd  Regiments 
had  marched  from  their  transports  to  the 
Common,  in  all  the  pride  of  '* insolent 
parade,"  with  colors  flying  and  to  the 
inspiring  music  of  their  bands.  The  5th 
Regiment  had  long  been  expected,  and 
something  more  than  common  interest 
was  felt  in  this  fine  corps,  because  it  was 
commanded  by  Hugh,  Earl  Percy,  an 
o£Boer  of  exaltc^d  birth,  and  of  continental 
experience,  who  had  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  Lord  Granby's  cavalry  on  the 


never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  Minden. 
The  Tories  in  the  town  were  ready  to 
welcome  with  open  arms  the  heir  to  the 
great  Northumberiand  dukedom;  and  a 
few,  who,  like  the  celebrated  Mr.  Byles, 
affected  literaiy  tastes,  were  eager  to  i>ay 
their  addresses  to  the  nobleman  whoat 
parents  were  renowned  as  patrona  of  the 
arts. 

The  rebellious  element  in  Boston  heU 
the  Northumbrian  duke  as  not  unfriend- 
ly to  their  cause,  and  were  inclined  to 
regard  the  noble  Colonel  of  the  5th  as 
perhaps  a  friend  in  militaiy  disguise.  So 
people  of  all  shades  of  faidi  and  opinion 
were  in  the  street  to  witness  the  British 
march  ;  but  as  the  afternoon  wore  away 
and  the  shadow  of  Beacon  Hill  stole 
across  the  town,  there  was  a  thinning  <^ 
the  crowd,  and  the  word  was  passed  about 
that  the  landing  was  delayed  and  that  the 
troops  would  spend  the  night  aboard  the 
transports. 

But  the  Colonel  of  the  5th  Foot,  after 
the  experience  of  nine  long  weeks  at  sea, 
was  in  no  mood,  either  for  lingering 
aboard  his  foul  and  dingy  ships,  or  for 
attempting  any  jaunty  evolutions  to  in- 
spire the  onlookers  of  the  street  with  a 
sense  of  the  strong  arm  of  King  George's 
ministers.  The  day  was  over,  the  gloom  of 
night  had  settled  on  the  narrow,  crooked 
wajTs,  lights  twinkled  in  the  tavema  and 
coffee-houses  aU  along  the  ill-paved  length 
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of  King  Street,  when,  timed  to  thQ  tap  of 
drum,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  5th  Regi- 
ment was  heard  approaching.  The  tav- 
ern doors  and  windows  filled  in  a  moment 
with  surpriaed  onlookers;  a  group  of  of- 
ficers poured  out  of  the  British  Coffee 
House  to  shout  a  rough  welcome  to  com- 
rades on  the  march,  and  the  dusky  col- 
umn swept  on,  by  the  Town  House,  up 
the  hill  of  Queen  Street  into  Tremont 
Street,  by  Dr.  Caner's  stone  chapel,  and 
so  out  upon  the  gray  expanse  of  the  Com- 
mon, where  a  canvas  city  had  arisen,  and 
where  the  dull  glow  of  campfires  flickered 
here  and  there  on  rows  of  tented  streets. 
It  was  dear  that  Earl  Percy  was  no  play- 
actor, and  in  that  shadowy  mass  of  march- 
ing men  expectant  Toryism  had  no 
diance  to  mi^  its  idol. 

As  General  Gage  was  residing  in  Sa- 
lem, which  in  the  operation  of  the  Port 
Bill  had  become  the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial governor,  he  appointed  Percy  as  act- 
ing Inigadier,  and  then  conferred  upon 
him  the  oonmiand  of  all  the  troops  in 
Boston.  On  August  7  there  arrived  in 
Bost<m  from  New  York  '*His  Majesty's 
Boyml  Regiment  of  Welch  Fuzileers," 
under  conmiand  of  Colonel  Barnard ;  and 
headed  by  their  famous  band  they 
marched  to  Fort  Hill  and  pitched  their 
camp.  They  were  hailed  in  the  Massachu- 
Mttf  Ckaette  as  '*one  of  the  six  renowned 
British  Corps,  to  whose  valor  and  intre- 
piditj  the  ever  memorable  victoiy  at 
Minden  was  gloriously  acquired,  the  1st 
of  August,  1759."  It  is  ''a  dever  little 
army,**  that  he  commands,  so  the  earl 
wrHes  to  Dr.  Percy  in  London. 

As  wt  glance  over  the  letters  written  by 
his  Lordship  from  Boston  in  1774,  and  as 
we  turn  the  stained  and  faded  files  of  the 
Bostoo  newspapers  of  that  day,  we  can 
gain  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  town  was 
hke,  and  of  what  went  on  within  it.  Pen^ 
has  little  to  say  of  the  town  itself.  Mr. 
John  Adams,  coming  to  Boston  from  the 
seduaion  of  Braintree,  was  driven  half 
mad  by  the  bustle  and  distractions  of  the 
New  England  metropolis.  He  was  bewil- 
dered by  "the  crowd  of  men,  women. 


beasts  and  carriages,**  and  his  attention 
solidted  every  moment  by  some  new 
sight  or  some  new  sound.  But  Percy 
would  hardly  have  been  oppressed  by 
feelings  like  these,  and  the  town  that 
drove  Mr.  Adams  wild  with  its  uproar 
was  doubtless  dull  enough  to  him.  There 
was  nothing  in  Boston  to  suggest  the 
whirl  of  life  that  surged  along  Fleet  Street 
and  under  Temple  Bar;  the  gayety  of  the 
MaU  only  hinted  dimly  at  what  one  found 
in  St.  James  Park  on  a  sunny  afternoon, 
or  at  Vauxhall  or  Ranelagh  on  a  gala 
night.  Moreover,  Percy  was  used  to  look- 
ing out  from  the  windows  of  Northum- 
berland House  upon  the  rush  and  roar  of 
traffic  that  seethed  about  Charing  Cross, 
where,  according  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
"the  full  tide  of  human  existence  **  ebbed 
and  flowed. 

One  of  Percy's  first  transactions  in  the 
town  was  to  buy  a  three-year-old  horse 
for  which  he  paid  £450,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  send  to  New  York  for  a  pair 
of  chaise  horses  that  were  to  his  mind. 
Equipped  in  this  fashion  he  finds  time  to 
ride  or  drive  into  the  suburbs,  and  then 
his  enthusiasm  is  mightily  moved.  The 
view  of  the  Thames  from  Sion  House  had 
never  stirred  him  as  the  vistas  of  the 
Charles  from  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Colleges  in  Cambridge.  The  varied  land- 
scape vnth  its  gently  sloping  hillsides,  in- 
terspersed everywhere  with  trees  and 
bright  waters,  filled  him  with  delight,  and 
he  assured  his  father  that  Nature  in  this 
favored  land  had  achieved  effects  that 
put  to  the  blush  the  carefully  nurtured 
acres  of  the  great  park  at  Alnwick.  "This 
is  the  most  beautiful  country  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life,"  he  writes,  "and  if  the  people 
were  only  like  it,  we  shd  do  very  well." 
He  had  come  out  well  inclined  toward  the 
Province  and  its  inhabitants.  He  had  al- 
most yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  duke 
his  father  and  declined  to  serve  in  Amer- 
ica, but  his  sense  of  soldierly  obedience 
prevailed,  and  he  had  brought  out  his 
regiment  with  smaU  admiration  for  its 
mission.  His  good  will  toward  the  peo- 
ple did  not  long  outlive  his  arrival  upon 
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the  Common.  They  "are  a  set  of  aly, 
artful,  hypocritical  rascalls,  cruel,  &  cow- 
ards." Such  was  his  comment  in  August. 
"I  must  own  I  cannot  but  despise  them 
compleately.  ...  To  hear  them  talk, 
you  would  imagine  that  they  would  at- 
tack us  &  demolish  us  every  night."  His 
Lordship,  like  the  majority  of  the  English 
o£Boers,  could  not  understand  how  the 
dvil  disorders,  and  the  treasonable  sen- 
timents that  animated  press  and  pulpit, 
could  flourish  in  a  community  where  pro- 
sperity and  personal  liberty  were  so  uni- 
versally enjoyed  as  in  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
vince of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  What 
were  the  evils  of  which  these  people 
complained  ?  As  for  tea,  Boston  might 
drink  it  more  cheaply  than  London,  if  it 
would.  It  was  the  loyal  element  in  the 
community  that  suffered  and  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  free  speech  and  all 
protection  of  the  law.  The  crimes  of  these 
|)eople  consisted  in  their  protesting  trea- 
son and  in  their  approval  of  Hutchinson's 
government,  and  the  indignities  and  vio- 
lence inflicted  upon  them  were  the  work 
of  men  who  had  recourse  to  solemn  fasts 
and  who  dted  the  Almighty  as  their  un- 
swerving ally.  The  bewildered  gentlemen 
of  the  army  were  not  experts  at  law,  and 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  local 
readings  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  in 
much  the  position  of  Mr.  Boswell  when 
he  declared  that  he  had  "read  little  and 
thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America." 
Having  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people.  Earl  Percy 
took  up  in  his  correspondence  a  third 
phase  of  his  environment.  '*  Our  climate 
is  horribly  inconstant,"  this  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  comment.  "It  is  ten  times 
more  inconstant  than  in  England,  for  I 
have  been  in  the  Torrid  k,  Frigid  Zone 
frequently  in  the  space  of  24  hours.  At 
some  times,  so  hot  as  scarce  to  bear  my 
shirt,  at  others  so  cold  that  an  additional 
blanket  was  scarcely  sufficient."  Here 
is  matter  to  convince  us  that,  however 
conditions  may  have  changed  in  Boston 
since  the  Year  of  Grace  1774,  the  cli- 


mate of  Earl  Percy's  time  still  reigns  so- 
preme  upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Despite  his  disgust  for  the  townspeople, 
Percy  dealt  fairly  by  them  and  won  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  select- 
men. He  informed  these  gentry  that  any 
disorder  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery  would 
be  promptly  punished,  and  that  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  should  look  upon  the 
aAny  as  a  safeguard  and  not  as  a  menare. 
When  a  midnight  fire  broke  out  in  Mr. 
Morton's  house  in  Fish  Street,  and  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  North  End, 
we  are  told  that  "Eari  Percy  politely 
offered  the  Service  of  the  Soldiery**  to 
fight  the  fiames,  and  was  thanked  **  for  hb 
Kindness  "  by  the  authorities.  But  when 
the  artisans  laboring  on  barracks  for  the 
winter  accommodation  of  the  troops,  left 
their  work  through  fear  of  the  displeasure 
of  their  friends  without  the  town,  the  eari 
abandoned  all  hope  of  the  local  popmla- 
tion,  as  a  conmimuty  who  were  bent  oo 
mischief  and  of  their  own  will  had  gone 
over  to  the  Devil. 

Before  the  close  of  the  autumn  the 
garrison  of  five  regiments  had  been  in- 
creased to  nine,  with  an  efficient  train 
of  the  Royal  Artillery.  We  find  men- 
tion at  this  time  of  activity  and  turmofl 
among  the  Boston  militia.  Mr.  John 
Hancock,  as  a  foe  to  government,  was 
removed  by  Gage  from  the  command 
of  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets, 
whereupon  the  members  disbanded  and 
the  resignations  of  the  officers  and  the 
colors  of  the  corps  were  handed  to  the 
governor  at  Danvers.  We  read,  too,  of 
an  early  October  day  when  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  con- 
cluded their  training  for  the  year  by  a 
march  from  the  Town  House  to  Copp's 
Hill.  One  wonders  if  Earl  Percy  saw 
them  pass,  and  how  their  drill  and  dis- 
cipline compared  with  that  of  the  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers.  There  was  hard  and 
constant  work  on  the  Common  for  the 
British  troops,  and  the  fair  Dorothy 
Quincy  has  left  us  memories  of  the  time 
when  her  morning  slumbers  were  dis- 
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turbed  by  Earl  Pen^  drilling  his  regi- 
ment in  the  fields  before  the  Hancock 


Here  on  the  Common  all  Boston  gath- 
ers to  witness,  with  varying  sentiments, 
the  evolutions  of  the  troops.  Mr.  John 
Hanoodc  in  purple  and  fine  linen  looks 
out  from  his  coach  upon  the  scene.  Dr. 
Jo0eph  Warren,  quietly  but  fashionably 
dressed,  stands  chatting  with  Major 
SmalU  whom  all  Boston  holds  in  h^h 
r^ard.  The  major  hopes  that  his  ele- 
gant young  friend  in  gazing  upon  the 
martial  spectacle  will  realize  the  futility 
of  the  Provincial  contention  and  will  urge 
his  people  to  bow  in  submission  to  the 
might  of  Britain.  But  the  feelings  stirred 
in  Warren  are  of  a  different  sort,  and  he  is 
to  put  them  into  words  for  a  memorable 
occasion.^  Near  by,  a  group  is  gathered 
about  a  burly  red-faced  man  in  the  garb 
of  a  farmer,  who  is  warmly  greeted  by 
more  than  one  English  o£Bcer  who  marks 
him  in  the  throng.  Israel  Putnam  of  Con- 
necticut is  the  hero  of  many  an  exploit 
and  hairbreadth  escape  in  the  French 
war,  and  he  is  fighting  his  battles  over 
again  with  Colonel  Abercrombie  of  the 
ad  Regiment.  Those  within  sound  of 
Putnam's  boisterous  voice  will  discover 
that,  however  great  his  courage,  he  is  not 
a  modest  man.  Major  Small  taunts  him 
in  passing  upon  being  an  old  rebel,  and 
be  DoisQy  admits  the  impeachment.  And 
here  is  Mather  Byles  punning  for  the  de- 
limit of  the  bystanders,  and  pointing  to 
the  scmrlet  ranks,  thanking  God  that  at 
last  he  sees  the  grievances  of  the  colony 
"red-dressed.**  Charles  Lee,  lank  and 
ungainly,  described  in  the  Boston  press 
as  one  of  *'the  greatest  military  charac- 

^  Wmrren'sadcbeas  in  the  Old  Soath  Meeting. 
Haoam  in  1T75,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Mswirm,  contained  the  following  words:  — 
^Erea  the  sending  of  troops  to  pnt  these 
sets  in  exeention,  is  not  without  adyantages 
to  na.  TbiB  exactness  and  heaaty  of  their  dis- 
cipline inspire  onr  yonth  with  ardor  in  the 
parsidt  of  military  knowledge.  Charles  the 
Inrtineible  tanght  Peter  the  Great  the  art  of 
war ;  the  battle  of  Pnltowa  eonyinoed  Charles 
of  tha  profideney  Peter  had  made." 


ters  of  the  present  age,"  blusters  about, 
hungry  for  admiration,  disregarded  and 
snubbed  by  his  old  companions  in  arms. 
And  then  the  eye  falls  on  the  honest  face 
and  sturdy  form  of  Nathaniel  Greene, 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  face  bums  with 
admiration  as  the  serried  hues  of  the  5\h 
Foot  sweep  by  him,  and  he  thinks  it  would 
be  joy  to  fight  vnth  or  against  such  men 
as  these.  When  the  troops  return  to  their 
camps  and  the  crowd  has  melted  away, 
you  will  find  this  military  enthusiast  at 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Knox  on  ComhiU,  or 
poring  over  the  volumes  of  some  other 
bookseller  for  works  that  have  to  do  with 
the  Art  of  War. 

We  have  noted  the  comments  in  Earl 
Percy's  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
country,  the  people,  and  the  climate  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  On 
August  15  he  writes  to  his  father  concern- 
ing another  important  matter.  "What 
I  feel  myself  the  most  comfortable  in  ac- 
quiring, is  a  good  house  to  dine  in  (for  we 
are  aU  obliged  to  remain  at  other  times  & 
sleep  in  the  camp).  By  this  convenience 
I  am  enabled  to  ask  the  officers  of  the 
Line,  &  occasionally  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  countiy,  to  dine  with  me;  &  as  I 
have  the  command  of  the  Troops  here,  I 
have  alwajTs  a  table  of  12  covers  every 
day." 

The  house  occupied  by  Percy  stood 
within  its  garden  at  the  head  of  Winter 
Street.^  It  had  been  built  early  in  the 
century,  and  its  windows  looked  out  upon 
the  open  pasturage  of  the  Common. 
Through  the  thin  foliage  of  those  youth- 
ful elms  which  Mr.  Paddock  planted, 
loomed  the  crest  of  Beacon  Hill  with  its 
gaunt  signal  drawn  like  a  gibbet  against 
the  sky,  while  more  to  the  west  and  down 
the  slope  there  wasa^^impseof  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Charles,  with  the  wooded 
heights  of  Brookline  and  Newton  be- 
yond. The  location  was  most  convenient 

^  "  His  Excellency  proceeded  to  Earl  Pier- 
cy's,  who  occupies  a  house  at  the  head  of 
Winter  Street  helong^ng  to  Inspector  Wil- 
liams.*' Letters  of  John  Andrews,  Esq.,  of 
Boston.  Mass.  Historical  Society  Proceed- 
ing, 1864-66. 
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for  the  earl,  who  was  alwajrs  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  camps. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  him  crossing  the 
Common  each  afternoon  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  his  mansion;  and  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
his  guilts  passing  in  and  out  the  great 
door.  It  opens  to  o£Bcers  in  scarlet  and 
gold  and  to  officers  in  the  blue  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  gentlemen  in  silk  and 
brocade  and  to  gentlemen  in  velvet  and 
lace.  Old  Dr.  Caner  goes  up  the  path 
leaning  on  his  cane;  the  great  coach  of 
Colonel  Royall  lumbers  up  to  the  garden 
gate;  the  chaise  of  Judge  Lee  waits  in 
Long  Acre  to  carry  His  Honor  back  to 
Cambridge.  All  those  who  love  the  king 
within  this  stem  old  New  England  town 
rejoice  in  the  poHte  summons  that  brings 
them  to  Earl  Percy's  dinner-table. 

And  now,  as  the  darkness  of  an  early 
spring  day  comes  on,  let  us  in  imagina- 
tion look  into  Earl  Percy's  dining-room 
and  see  what  passes  there.  The  newly 
lighted  candles  are  burning  brightly  on 
the  broad  table  around  which  the  earl's 
eleven  guests  are  sitting  at  their  ease,  all 
but  three  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Army.  The  dinner  is  cleared  away  and 
the  port  and  madeira  are  going  their 
rounds.  The  earl  is  chatting  with  a  strap- 
ping officer  on  his  left,  whose  handsome 
face  is  a  fair  legacy  from  the  race  of  which 
he  comes.  This  is  lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Gunning  of  the  4Sd  Foot,  who  has 
the  honor  to  be  the  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Gunning  sisters,  and  through  them 
a  brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  "My  sister 
the  duchess,"  and  "My  sister  the  late 
Countess  of  Coventry,"  are  well-worn 
phrases  with  Colonel  Gunning,  and  with- 
in a  year  his  pride  has  been  stirred  again 
by  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  Lord 
Stanley,  the  heir  to  the  affluent  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  handsome  colonel  speaks 
with  something  of  a  brogue,  betraying  his 
Irish  origin;  and  if  his  memory  is  good 
he  can  recall  dark  days  of  childhood 
when  the  family  fortunes  were  low,  dis- 
honor imminent,  and  when  the  situation 


was  saved  by  warm-hearted  George  Anne 
Bellamy  of  the  Smock  Alky  Theatre  in 
Dublin.. But  those  dajrs  are  long  past, 
and  Colonel  Gunning  glories  not  only  in 
his  connection  with  great  families  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  his  rapid  rise  in  the  anny, 
but  also  in  an  honest  and  complacent 
conviction  that  he  is  thirty-second  in 
descent  from  Charlemagne. 

On  the  right  of  Lord  Percy  is  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  who  is  the  hero 
of  the  occasion.  This  is  Roger  Sheaffe, 
son  to  the  faithful  customs  collector 
whose  memory  is  abhorred  by  rebellious 
Boston.  He  has  won  his  way  into  the  af- 
fection of  the  earl,  who  has  promised  to 
see  to  it  that  he  gains  a  commission  in  his 
regiment.  The  plans  are  laid  and  the 
youth  is  about  to  set  sail  for  England  to 
gain  such  training  as  shall  fit  him  for  his 
profession.  The  earl  has  presented  him 
to-night  to  his  future  comrades  of  the 
army,  and  the  radiant  face  of  the  boy 
must  be  a  pleasant  sight  in  his  Lord- 
ship's eyes. 

Standing  by  the  chair  of  the  future  see- 
dier, and  calling  the  blushes  to  his  face 
with  their  banter,  are  two  young  officers 
who  wear  the  insignia  of  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. One  is  Francis,  Lord  Rawdon,  <tf 
the  Grenadier  Company  of  Peng's  regi- 
ment, the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  a  tali 
elegant  young  fellow  with  a  future  before 
him,  the  earl  thinks;  the  other  is  Edward 
Thoroton  Gould  of  the  4th  or  King's 
Own  Regiment,  short  and  sli^t,  with 
restless  dark  eyes  and  lines  of  dissipation 
on  his  pale  face.  His  friends  declare  that 
he  is  a  good  soldier,  if  something  of  a 
rake  withal. 

The  rather  stout  officer  who  sits  beyond 
Sheaffe,  playing  with  his  wineglass  and 
occasionally  exchanging  a  word  with 
Lord  Rawdon,  is  the  Hon.  Henry  £d 
ward  Fox,  the  youngest  son  of  the  lato 
Lord  Holland,  and  a  captain  in  the  dStli 
Regiment.  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
prominent  faces  at  Westminster,  al 
Brookes's  Club,  or  on  the  track  at  New^ 
market,  would  recognize  in  the  captain  I 
near  kinsman  to  the  celebrated  Chariel 
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James  Fox»  who  has  just  come  to  what 
may  mean  the  end  of  his  public  career 
in  his  removal  by  the  king's  command 
from  the  conmiissionership  of  the  Treas- 
uiy.  Harry  Fox  is  said  to  have  little  of 
his  brother's  Imlliancy  and  none  of  his 
vices,  and  when  the  S8th  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Horace  Walpole  of  Strawberry 
Hill  iof  ormed  Sir  Horace  Mann  that  they 
took  with  them  Lord  Holland's  "only 
good  son."  He  sits  quiet  and  good-hu- 
mored at  Earl  Percy's  table,  with  little 
but  his  increasing  flesh  to  worry  him,  and 
bears  himself  with  a  certain  well-bred  air 
that  Gunning,  with  all  his  handsome 
face  and  kinsmen  by  marriage,  would 
give  much  to  attain. 

At  the  side  of  Fox  is  George  Harris, 
Lord  Rawdon's  captain,  a  well-built 
young  officer,  with  dear,  honest  eyes  and 
the  glow  of  health  in  his  cheeks.  He  re- 
gards himself  as  an  untried  and  inexpe- 
rienced soldier,  but  Percy  will  affirm  that 
he  is  a  model  officer  with  a  genius  for 
commanding  men.  His  reputation  for 
oouiBge  is  secure.  Half  the  army  knows 
of  that  gallant  rescue  of  a  brother  officer 
from  the  swift  and  cruel  current  of  the 
Ouse,  and  of  that  duel  in  L:eland  where 
his  coolness  and  pluck  were  matched  by 
bis  generosity  and  forbearance.  Harris 
is  talking  across  the  table  with  Captain 
William  Glanville  Evelyn  of  the  King's 
Own,  a  man  of  quiet,  serious  counte- 
nance, marked  with  the  scars  of  small- 
poz.  Captain  Evelyn  is  not  a  yoimgster, 
and  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  he 
first  donned  the  king's  uniform.  He  is 
one  of  those  faithful,  hard-working  sol- 
diers who  progress  slowly  because  of  lack 
of  influence,  ffis  letters  home  contain 
every  now  and  then  an  appeal  for  an  in- 
troduction to  "the  great  people"  at  Bos- 
ton, or  for  a  good  word  to  the  great  ones 
at  home.  He  is  flattered  and  happy  to  sit 
at  Earl  Percy's  taUe  to-night.  Scandal 
has  not  left  the  captain's  name  unsullied, 
and  the  curious  among  his  acquaintance . 
would  know  more  of  pretty  Peggie  Wright 
who  has  come  out  to  him  from  England. 
It  is  idiispered  that  she  was  a  servant  in 


his  father's  household.  Major  Fitcaim 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  board  has  heard 
the  gossip,  but  if  you  ask  for  his  opinion 
of  what  Evelyn  means  and  what  tiie  fu- 
ture holds  for  Peggie  Wright,  he,  as  an 
honest  husband  with  nine  children  de- 
pendent on  his  modest  pay,  will  merely 
say,  "God  knows."  Captain  Evelyn  has 
more  than  his  own  fortunes  and  those  of 
Peggie  Wright  to  think  of  now,  for  he  has 
in  his  care  that  rather  prim  young  soldier 
who  is  with  him  at  the  table,  his  kinsman 
George  Evelyn  Boscawen,  of  the  King's 
Own.  Ensign  Boscawen  is  the  sole  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Admiral  Boscawen. 
He  is  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  childless 
Viscount  Falmouth,  and  he  is  here  on  act- 
ive service  in  the  army  despite  the  pray- 
ers and  tears  of  the  fondest  of  mothers. 
Young  Boscawen  is  brother-in-law  to  Ad« 
miral  John  Leveson  Gower  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  it  is  to  Lady 
Gower  that  Evelyn  writes  by  eveiy  ship 
concerning  the  most  trivial  happenings  in 
the  ensign's  career.  Boscawen  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  has  already  dis- 
covered some  shocking  flaws  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  system.  So  he  has  been  laughed 
down  by  his  mess  and  is  known  in  the 
regiment  by  the  nickname  of  "the  Gen- 
eral." He  bears  this  promotion  meekly 
and  henceforward  inclines  to  speak  only 
a  fragment  of  what  he  thinks.  He  is  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  youth  in  the  blue 
of  the  Royal  Navy  who  sits  between  Cap- 
tain Harris  and  the  Reverend  Mather 
Byles.  This  is  Cuthbert  CoUingwood, 
of  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  which  lies 
at  anchor  in  the  stream  off  Charles- 
town  ferry.  CoUingwood  knows  his  pro- 
fession, and  knowing  too  something  of 
the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  he 
wonders  whether  it  will  ever  be  his  luck 
to  do  as  good  woric  as  Boscawen's  father 
wrought  against  the  French  at  Louisburg 
and  in  Lagos  Bay. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table  the  Reverend 
Mather  Byles  is  discoursing  with  Major 
John  Fitcaim  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and 
keeping  that  staid  old  officer  in  a  state 
of  uproarious  laughter.    Poor  Dr.  Byles 
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labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
considered  not  only  a  preacher  but  a 
poet  and  wit  as  well.  Within  the  year 
a  doggerel  rhyme  describing  the  local 
deigy  has  gone  the  rounds  in  Boston,  and 
in  the  two  stanzas  devoted  to  Byles  even 
his  friends  admit  that  a  lively  portrait 
has  been  drawn. 

There's  panning  Byles  provokes  oar  smiles, 
A  man  of  stately  parts ; 

Who  visits  folks  to  craok  his  jokes, 
That  never  mend  their  hearts. 

With  stratting  gait  and  wig  so  great, 

He  walks  along  the  streets, 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it. 

To  every  one  he  meets. 

Though  not  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Dr.  Byles  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  the 
most  sensible  as  well  as  the  most  delight- 
ful clergyman  in  Boston.  He  has  cor- 
respondents among  the  brightest  literary 
lights  in  England,  and  will  show  with 
pride  volumes  from  his  library  with  the 
loving  inscription  of  his  dear  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Pope  of  immortal  memoiy.  At 
heart  an  arrant  Tory,  he  has  kept  his 
congregation  in  order  by  asserting  that 
his  functions  are  spiritual  and  that  it  is 
not  for  him  to  profane  his  pulpit  by  dis- 
cussing the  political  problems  of  the  day. 
The  local  clergy  is  a  hearty  rebel  body, 
and  they  have  small  opinion  of  a  man 
who  prays  for  the  king  in  meeting,  and 
refuses  to  choose  his  texts  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  public  questions.  It  is  no  aid  to 
the  doctor's  standing  with  his  flock  that 
he  consorts  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  and  allows  his  daughters  to  prome- 
nade the  Mall  with  these  enemies  of 
American  Liberty.  The  band  of  the  5th 
Regiment  has  played  sweet  serenades  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  Misses  Byles, 
and  now  here  is  the  doctor  himself  sip- 
ping his  wine  and  throwing  old  Pitcaim 
into  convulsions  of  laughter  at  Earl 
Percy's  dinner-table. 

There  is  that  in  the  major  which  at- 
tracts the  Reverend  Byles,  as  it  must  all 
men  who  admire  honest  simplicity  and 
courage.  Here  in  rebellious  Bioston,  hot- 
headed townspeople,  affronted  by  quar- 


relsome or  drunken  soldiers,  are  g^  to 
leave  their  grievances  in  Pitcaim's  hands 
for  reparation.  Blunt  and  outspoken,  he 
is  yet  a  modest  man,  and  in  the  loog 
years  that  have  passed  since  he  left  his 
Fifeshire  home  he  feels  that  he  has  made 
little  of  his  life.  He  has  been  knoddng 
about  on  land  and  sea,  fighting  the 
king's  battles,  until  he  wonders  whether 
all  his  children  would  remember  his 
lined  and  weather-beaten  face.  He  thinks 
with  pride  of  that  good  brother  who  hss 
risen  to  the  presidency  of  the  G>Uege  of 
Physicians  in  London,  and  thanks  God 
that  distinction  has  come  to  his  family, 
though  he  must  remain  in  obscurity  as  a 
mere  major  of  marines.  Were  he  gifted 
with  second  sight,  he  would  see  that  his 
time  on  earth  is  short,  but  he  would  also 
see  his  brilliant  son  rising  in  another  gen« 
eration  to  be  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London.  If  the  time 
shall  come,  which  Grod  forbid,  that  the 
sword  is  really  drawn  in  this  distracted 
province,  he  will  do  his  full  duty  to  the 
king,  and  do  it  humanely  by  firing  lo^ 
with  shotted  muskets.  In  the  mean  time 
he  is  accomplishing  as  much  for  peace 
as  any  man  in  Boston  who  wean  Kin| 
George's  livery. 

Had  Captain  Evelyn  been  possessed 
of  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  BosweU  oi 
Scotland  he  might  have  left  us  some  sud 
narrative  as  this: — 

This  evening  I  dined  with  Earl  Peic] 
at  his  house  at  the  head  of  Winter  Street 
George  and  I  were  glad  of  this  opportun 
ity  to  sit  at  his  Lordship's  table,  and  w< 
met  there,  besides  young  Roger  Sheaffe,  ^ 
Boston  lad  who  is  much  in  Peng's  favoi 
Colonel  Gunning,  Major  Pitcaim  of  tb 
Marines,  young  CoUingwood  of  the  Navj 
Lord  Rawdon  and  Captain  Harris  oi  tfa 
5th,  Fox  of  the  S8th,  the  Reverend  I>o< 
tor  Byles  who  preaches  at  the  meetins 
house  on  HoUis  Street,  and  little  Gou| 
of  Ours.  Earl  Percy  presided  at  h^ 
table  with  the  elegance  oi  a  man  of  faal 
ion,  and  was  most  dvil  to  me.  He  dh 
played  at  once  the  good  breeding  of 
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gentleman  of  birth  with  the  frank  oom- 
mdeship  of  the  soldier.  After  dinner  he 
called  upon  us  to  drink  the  health  of 
''Captain  Sheaffe  who  loved  a  red  coat/' 
and  lavished  upon  the  boy  many  remarks 
of  approbation.  His  Lordship  told  us 
that  he  was  under  great  obligation  to  the 
familj  of  Master  SheafFe  for  many  cour- 
tesies received  in  Boston,  and  that  a  few 
days  since  the  lad  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  day  he  might  wear  the  red  coat, 
and  be  bailed  as  "Captain  Sheaffe." 
"And  so/'  the  earl  continued,  '* it  is  to 
be  my  pleasure  to  see  this  boy  properly 
schooled  and  trained  for  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  he  is  here  to-night  to  meet 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army  who  are  to  be 
his  future  comrades  and  ftiends."  Then 
turning  to  CoUingwood,  he  made  some 
pleasant  remark  to  the  effect  that  though 
his  young  charge  preferred  the  red  coat 
to  the  blue,  yet  he  would  be  trained  in  all 
admiration  for  the  service  which  CoUing- 
wood had  chosen,  and  which  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen's  noble  father  had  so  conspicuously 
adorned.  This  remark,  which  his  Lord- 
riiip  made  most  graciously,  put*  at  least 
two  young  men  in  that  room  in  excellent 
humour.  Sheaffe  discovered  many  signs 
of  his  happiness  and  confusion.  He  was 
greeted  l^  all  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
old  Pitcaim,  who  they  say  has  a  legion  of 
tons  of  his  own,  put  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  told  him  he  was  a  fine  lad, 
and  hoped  that  we  should  all  live  to 
see  him  a  general.  When  we  had  be- 
come quiet  again,  the  earl  went  on  to 
•ay  that  Roger  was  not  the  first  of  his 
mother's  family  to  embrace  the  red  coat. 
A  few  years  before,  his  sister  had  mar- 
ried Ponsonby  Molesworth,  then  a  cap- 
tain of  the  29th  and  stationed  in  Boston. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight.  The  regiment 
had  just  landed  and  was  halting  in 
Queen  Street  on  the  way  to  the  Com- 
mon. Molesworth  saw  Susannah  Sheaffe 
leaning  from  the  balcony  of  her  father's 
house  and  dedared  to  an  officer  near  him, 
*That  girl  aeab  my  fate!"  So  there  was 
A  brief  courtship  and  a  marriage,  and 
teiqrted  bj  domestic  bliss  Molesworth 
roL.100-NO.S 


sold  out  his  commission  and  settled  down 
in  Devonshire.  **  So,"  the  earl  continued, 
''the  Sheaffes  having  drawn  one  good 
soldier  from  the  king's  colours  are  to 
give  another  in  his  place."  The  lad,  as 
though  feeling  that  Ids  sister's  loyalty  had 
been  questioned,  then  said  in  very  pretty 
fashion,  that  if  Mr.  Molesworth  was  not 
now  of  the  army,  yet  his  sister  still  loved 
the  red  coat.  He  had  seen  only  the  other 
day  a  letter  she  had  written  her  mother 
from  Devonshire,  regretting  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stay  "in  that  riotous  Bos- 
ton where  misguided  rebels  were  giving 
such  trouUe  to  our  good  King  George." 
There  was  an  honest  ring  to  this  and  we 
cheered  the  boy  with  a  will.  Had  we 
been  at  Colonel  Nesbitt's  or  at  General 
Pigot's,  I  think  Gould  would  have  started 
a  stanza  of  "  Hot  Stuff,"  *  but  even  he  did 
not  dare  risk  it  at  Earl  Percy's  table. 

The  eari  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the 
wooded  country  about  Jamaica  Plain, 
which  led  Harris  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  the  view 
of  the  town  from  it  to  be  the  most 
charming  thing  he  ever  saw,  surpassing 
indeed  the  far-famed  Bay  of  Dublin. 
For  himself  he  would  prefer  some  less 
favoured  country  where  an  active  cam- 
paign was  afoot.  I  was  stirred  to  say 
some  very  harsh  things  of  this  genera- 
tion of  vipers  that  is  troubling  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  express  the  belief  that 
Harris  would  not  have  long  to  wait  nor 
far  to  travel  to  find  use  for  his  powder 
and  ball.  I  think  they  were  of  my  mind 
on  our  side  the  table,  but  on  the  other 
Dr.  Byles  had  something  to  say  for  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Fox  said  nothing.  He  has  a 
way  of  saying  little  when  there  is  much 
talk  — a  trait,  I  am  told,  in  Lord  Hol- 

1  This  song  wag  the  work  of  Edward  Boi- 
wood,  a  sergfeant  of  Grenadiers  in  the  47th 
Foot  (Lasoelles),  who  fell  in  Wolfe's  attack 
upon  the  French  entrenchments  near  Beau- 
port,  July  31,  1759.  It  was  a  fayorite  with 
the  British  army  throughout  the  Revolution, 
and  was  sung  to  the  air  **  Lilies  of  France." 
It  will  be  found  printed  in  full  as  a  note  in  the 
third  Yolume  of  Parkman's  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,    (LitUe,  Brown  A  Co.    1899.) 
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land's  fanuly.  Harris  declared  that  while 
he  should  like  to  try  what  stuff  he 
was  made  of,  yet  he  would  rather  the 
trial  should  be  with  others  than  these 
poor  fellows  of  kindred  blood.  Gould 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  all  such 
kinsmen  and  alluded  to  the  decoration 
of  T017  doorways  with  "Hillsborough 
paint."  Some  one  called  attention  to  the 
mean  attack  on  Colonel  Ruggles's  house 
and  the  maiming  of  his  animals.  Pitcaim 
declared  the  worst  cowards  to  be  those 
who  in  fear  of  the  rebels  were  publish- 
ing in  the  papers  their  regrets  for  hav- 
ing signed  the  farewell  address  to  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson.  His  Lordship  was 
inclined  to  think  that  these  gentlemen 
were  in  a  bad  situation  if  located  in 
the  country,  where  the  protection  of  the 
troops  did  not  reach.  He  spoke  of  the 
insults  heaped  upon  the  court  officers 
at  Worcester  and  at  other  places  and 
thought  that  the  general  might  soon  dis- 
patch a  brigade  up  into  the  country  to 
support  the  authorities,  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  law  in  riotous 
communities.  Pitcaim  believed  he  could 
march  a  battalion  of  marines  straight 
through  Massachusetts,  and  bring  the 
people  to  terms  without  the  radical  use 
of  force.  Mr.  Fox  roused  himself  at  this 
and  remarked  that  he  had  heard  that  old 
Putnam,  the  G>nnecticut  ranger,  had 
said  that  the  king's  troops  could  march 
over  the  continent  provided  *'they  be- 
haved themselves  civilly  and  paid  well 
for  everything  they  wanted."  Dr.  Byles 
saw  wit  in  this  and  ventured  a  mild  de- 
fense of  the  holy  hypocrites  who  are  ruin- 
ing this  province.  He  believed  the  dis- 
oiderly  element  was  not  numerous,  and 
that  with  a  little  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  and  the  military,  the  pre- 
sent troubles  would  subside  and  all  be- 
come again  loyal  and  law-abiding  sub- 
jects of  the  king.  "I  recall,"  he  said, 
''when  patience  has  served  me  well  in 
dealing  with  our  selectmen.  A  foul  quag- 
mire had  long  stood  in  the  street  before 
my  door  and  my  complaints  at  the  Town 
House  brought  me  no  relief.    One  day 


from  my  window  I  saw  a  chaise  contain- 
ing two  of  our  selectmen  wallowing  in 
the  bog  and  quite  unable  to  flounder  out. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  shouting,  *I  am 
glad  at  last,  gentlemen,  to  see  you  stirring 
in  that  matter.'"  A  roar  of  laughter 
greeted  this  speech  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman who  has  a  great  local  reputation 
as  a  wit 

I  did  not  think  that  Pitcaim  relished 
the  implied  criticism  of  the  troops  in  the 
last  remaric  of  Captain  Fox,  and  I  own  I 
was  offended  by  it.   No  sooner  had  Dr. 
Byles  subsided   than  Mr.  Fox  spoke 
again,  to  say  that  a  wise  Parliament  at 
Westminster  and  a  wise  Ministry  at  St. 
James  were  quite  as  essential  to  peace  in 
the  province  as  patient  soldiers  in  Boston. 
His  Lord^p  smiled  at  this,  and  said 
that  soldiers  were  fortunate  in  not  having 
to  assume  the  burdens  of  Parliament  or  of 
ministers,  having  only  to  execute  loyally 
the  king's  commands.    Mr.  Fox  quite 
unabashed  replied  that  he  believed  the 
army  had  not  been  above  reproach  in  its 
sphere,  and  that  too  many  (^  the  officers 
had  earned  the  reproaches  and  ennuty 
of  the  townspeople.   Pitcaim,  who  had 
flushed  red  at  the  first  remark  of  Mr. 
Fox,  to  my  surprise  loudly  assented  to 
this,  and  thanked  God  that  the  ma- 
rines had  never  been  concemed  in  the 
disorders  charged  to  the  military.    He 
deplored  the  destmction  of  King  Han- 
cock's fence,  the  scandalous  doings  at 
Miss  Erskine's,  and  the  attack  by  drunk- 
en soldiers  on  the   Providence  oo<u*h. 
Officers  should  keep  sober,  and  should 
keep  their  men  in  order,  if  they  had  to 
flog  them  by  companies.    The  major's 
allusion  to  ike  affair  of  the  coach  was 
an  unhappy  one,  for  Captain  Gore  of 
Percy's  regiment  is  believed   to   have 
been  the  chief  offender.    His  Lordship 
passed  over  the  matter  gracefully  and 
informed  the  major  that  he  believed 
that  the  incident  had  been  much  exag- 
gerated.   A  remark  of  mine  stirred  the 
controversial   spirit   of    Captain     Fox. 
though  I  must  own  that  his  bearing  was 
both  quiet  and  polite.   When  I  referred 
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to  Mr.  Saraoel  Adams  of  this  town  as 
a  man  of  ''desperate  fortune  whose  po- 
litical existence  depended  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  dispute/'  Fox 
remarked  that  it  became  all  of  us  to  speak 
respectfully  of  the  man  for  whom  two 
regiments  in  His  Majesty's  service  had 
been  named.^  This  caused  a  general 
laog^  in  which  Earl  Vtxcy  joined,  while 
Mr.  Byles  called  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
table  tbat  he  hoped  Roger  Sheaffe  would 
not  quote  this  sally  of  Captain  Fox  to  Mr. 
McJesworth,  late  ^  the  29th  Begiment. 
Gould  alluded  to  the  gossip  in  regard 
to  Captain  Scawen  of  the  Guards  and  the 
wife  of  Captain  Homeck  of  the  same 
lament.  The  earl,  perhaps  out  of  con- 
fideration  for  the  youth  of  Roger  Sheaffe, 
or  because  his  own  matrimonial  affairs 
are  not  in  a  good  state,  diverted  the  talk 
from  the  line  in  which  Gould  would  have 
pressed  it.  He  turned  the  subject  by  ask- 
ing Dr.  Byles  across  the  table  if  he  ad- 
mired the  verse  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  whose 
death  has  occurred  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Byles  replied  that  he  regarded  Gold- 
smith as  an  ingenious  man  of  excellent 
talent,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
his  old  friend  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Pope,  whose  woric  he  believed  would  en- 
dure till  the  end  of  time.  The  earl  had 
heaid  it  said  that "  the  Captain  in  Lace  " 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  poem  of 
RdaMatUm  was  none  other  than  the  Cap- 
tain Homeck  to  whom  Mr.  Gould  had  re- 
ferred. "  I  have  often  heard,"  said  the  earl, 
"my  friend  Dr.  Percy  mention  Dr.  Gold- 
smhh  with  respect,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  the  poet  was  first  presented  to 
my  father  at  Northumberland  House.  A 
number  of  yean  since.  Dr.  Goldsmith 
wrote  a  poem  which  he  sent  in  manuscript 
to  my  mother,  and  which  she  had  print- 
ed for  distribution  among  her  friends. 
I  have  heard  that  these  verses  were  after- 

^  When  tha  news  reaohed  London  of  the 
Boetm  Mianere,  and  of  the  lemoTal  of  the 
troope  from  the  town  m  %  reenlt'of  the  agita- 
cioB  headed  by  Samnel  Adams,  the  14th  and 
29th  were  derisiyely  alluded  to  in  Parliament 
M  "  the  Sam  Adams  regiments.'' 


wards  incorporated  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
novel  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  The 
earl  continued  that  he  had  heard  much 
from  Dr.  Percy  of  Goldsmith's  odd  man- 
ners and  improvident  habits,  and  how 
on  one  occasion  he  strayed  into  the  Duke 
of  Northumberiand's  lodgings  in  Bath, 
mistaking  them,  he  believed,  for  the  house 
of  his  friend  Lord  Clare.  His  Grace,  who 
had  a  great  respect  for  Dr.  Goldsmith  and 
would  have  helped  him  had  he  known 
his  necessities,  prevailed  upon  him  on 
this  occasion  to  atone  for  his  error  by  re- 
maining to  dinner. 

Captain  Fox  said  that  he  believed 
Goldsmith  was  well  known  to  his  brother 
Charles,  as  they  were  members  together 
of  a  literary  club  in  London.  He  had 
heard  his  brother  speak  in  warmest  praise 
of  Mr.  Goldsmith's  merits,  and  knew 
that  he  regarded  the  Traveller  as  '*one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language. " 
He  feared  that  the  poet's  death  had  been 
hastened  by  the  burden  of  heavy  debts. 
Here  Gould  muttered  in  my  ear  to  won- 
der whether,  if  Lord  Holknd  had  not 
come  to  the  financial  relief  of  Charles 
Fox,  that  portly  gambler  would  have  been 
crushed  as  eadly  as  the  duke's  scribbling 
friend  from  Grub  Street. 

Some  allusion  being  made  to  the  Bat- 
tle of  Minden,  the  conversation  became 
for  a  time  professional  in  character. 
George,  with  his  head  full  of  theories, 
asked  whether  it  was  not  a  mistake  to  de- 
tach the  flank  companies  of  reginlents  of 
foot  for  separate  service.  But  the  poor 
lad  had  not  gone  far  in  his  argument  be- 
fore Grould  was  patting  his  back  and  hail- 
ing him  as  "the  General,"  till,  confused 
and  abashed,  he  took  refuge  in  blushes. 
Pitcaim  hoped  that  no  more  regiments 
on  the  Lish  estabUshment  would  come 
out  He  had  never  known  such  a  re- 
cord of  desertions  on  foreign  service, 
and  the  rascab  recruited  in  Ireland 
showed  a  clear  willingness  to  fight  on  the 
rebel  side.  The  earl  explained  that  there 
had  been  much  exaggeration  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  other  day  there  had  been  a  state* 
ment  published  in  Boston  that  one  hun- 
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dred  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  had  deserted 
and  gone  into  the  countiy.  As  there  were 
only  three  companies  of  the  regiment 
stationed  in  Boston  this  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial loss,  yet  the  earl  could  assure  the 
major  that  the  battalion  was  in  good  con- 
dition with  fairly  full  ranks.  Pitcaimwas 
glad  to  have  his  Lordship's  assurance  on 
this  point,  but  thought  it  a  matter  for  re- 
gret that  no  Scotch  regiments  had  been 
sent  to  Boston.  The  Scots  were  an  order- 
ly people,  and  he  believed  Eraser's  made 
a  fine  record  with  Wolfe.  Mr.  Byleshere 
remarked  that  the  House  of  Brunswick 
had  not  always  regarded  the  Scotch  as 
•an  orderly  people,  and  said  gayly  that  he 
was  not  sure  that  the  major  himself  had 
not  been  otd  in  the  Forty-five}  Pitcaim 
had  a  retort  ready,  but  Colonel  Gunning 
interrupted  to  say  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  78th  mentioned  as  having  been 
at  Quebec.  He  had  alwajrs  understood 
that  the  4dd  had  seen  some  fightingon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  but  since  the  land- 
ing of  the  47th  in  Boston,  the  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  that  Montcahn  was 
beaten  by  a  few  companies  of  "Wolfe's 
Own."  The  earl  laughed  at  this  outbreak, 
and  bowing  very  politely  to  Gunning, 
said  that  the  glorious  record  of  the  4dd 
was  better  known  than  the  colonel  would 
admit,  and  then  added  that  the  major 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  as  Ireland 
had  been  drawn  on  so  heavily  for  troops 
the  new  regiments  were  almost  certain  to 
be  sent  from  England.  Then,  turning 
again  to  G>lonel  Gunning,  the  earl  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  decided  that 
General  Burgoyne  was  coming  out  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  seems  that  Burgoyne  and 
Gunning  are  both  uncles  to  Lord  Stan- 
ley, whose  file  champHre  of  last  year  in 
honour  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Betty 
Hamilton  was  for  months  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Upon  mention  of  this  gorgeous 
affair,  the  earl  stated  that  George  Selwyn 
had  said  that  it  had  every  appearance 
of  having  been  planned  by  Buigoyne  and 
paid  for  by  Lord  Stanley,  at  which  Gun- 
^  Referring  to  the  uprising  in  SootUnd  in 
1745  for  the  Cheyalier  Charles  Edward. 


ning  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
brought  over  Dr.  Byles  to  find  out  what 
wit  there  was,  not  of  his  making. 

Mr.  Fox  had  become  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  Lord  Rawdon  upon  the 
value  of  the  American  breed  of  horses  as 
compared  with  the  English  stock,  and 
was  showing  vast  animation,  for  him.  Mr. 
Byles,  interrupting,  suggested  Pitcaim 
as  a  competent  man  to  judge  the  dispute. 
The  major  affirmed  that,  while  he  knew 
little  of  the  complicated  workmanship  of 
the  beast,  he  could  handle  any  quadru- 
ped that  neighed.  Every  Fife  man  could 
ride,  and  he  would  race  the  doctor  on  a 
wager,  from  the  North  Batteiy  to  the 
Neck.  The  earl  said  that  he  had  sup- 
posed the  major  would  declare  for  the 
Scottish  animal  as  his  standard,  and  asked 
Harris  whether  he  had  forgotten  the  good 
horses  they  saw  on  the  track  at  Kelso 
when  they  went  from  Alnwick  to  the  races 
in  1772.  Harris  remembered  the  bonny 
lasses  he  saw  that  day  far  better  than  the 
horses,  whereupon  the  major,  forgetting 
his  challenge,  burst  forth  into  a  fine  en- 
comium upon  the  ladies  of  his  native 
land. 

We  rose  as  the  bell  on  the  South  Meet- 
ing-House  was  striking  nine.  The  evening 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  I  have  passed 
in  Boston.  I  believe  I  am  regarded  fav- 
ourably by  his  Lordship,  and  shall  study 
to  win  his  interest.  We  went  out  pretty 
much  together:  Master  Sheaffe  walked 
down  Tremont  Street  with  CoUingwood 
and  Pitcaim;  the  Reverend  Byles  was 
sent  home  in  his  Lordship's  coach.  As 
we  crossed  the  street  to  the  Common, 
the  earl  was  already  coming  out  of  his 
garden  with  his  doak  about  him,  to  make 
his  evening  rounds. 


The  coming  of  General  Gage  to  reside 
in  Boston  relieved  Eari  Percy  of  many 
responsibilities,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  hospitality  of  the  Pko- 
vince  House  dimmed  the  attractions  of 
the  mansion  at  the  head  of  ^^ter  Street 
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Throughout  the  season  we  meet  the  earl 
here  and  there  about  his  duties.  The 
season  is  not  a  harsh  one,  but  the  towns- 
people are  amazed  that  he  walks  and  rides 
with  bosom  open  and  wears  no  great- 
coat The  mild  winter  melts  into  an  early 
spring  and  mid- April  finds  the  grass  green 
upon  the  Common,  while  the  trees  along 
the  Mall  are  already  bursting  into  foli- 

Doubtless  Boston  slept  well  on  the 
n^t  (^  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  but  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  it  was 
otherwise  wiUi  Earl  Percy.  We  can  place 
him  on  the  Common  not  far  from  mid- 
night, where  he  overhears  the  remark  of  a 
townsman  thict  the  British  have  marched 
upon  a  vain  errand.  From  here  we  can 
follow  him  to  the  Province  House,  where, 
behind  dosed  doors,  it  is  believed  that  he 
consumed  the  early  morning  hours  in  con- 
sulting with  his  conmuinder  and  in  up- 
braiding him  with  having  confided  an 
important  secret  to  an  unworthy  confi- 
dant.^ A  few  hours  later  and  he  is  mount- 
ed upon  a  white  charger,  and  with  pistols 
in  holster  is  riding  up  and  down  the  line 
of  scddieiy  that  extends  all  the  way  from 
Queen  Street  along  Tremont  Street  al- 
most to  the  bottom  of  the  Mall. 

When  eariy  risers  on  this  historic  morn- 
ing attempt  to  cross  the  thoroughfare 
that  skirts  the  Conunon,  they  are  amazed 
at  the  imposing  display  of  force  that 
blocks  the  way.  All  sorts  of  wild  stories  are 
afloat  as  to  what  this  commotion  means. 
The  townsmen  hear  that  the  Grenadiers 
and  Light  Infantiy  of  the  garrison  went 
into  the  country  last  night,  leaving  the 
town  by  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Common.  It  is  whispered  that  their  aim 
is  the  cannon  at  Concord,  and  perhaps 
the  arrest  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams.  It  is  said  that  secret  measures 
were  taken  eariy  to  warn  these  men  and 
that  signal  lanterns  burned  last  evening 
in  the  steeple  of  the  North  Church.    It 

1  Genanl  Gage  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  eolonist  and  was  soapeoted  in  the  army  of 
hmag  wo  mnoh  nnder  her  inflaenoe  as  to  iihare 
with  her  important  state  secrets. 


is  believed  that  they  have  bad  news  at 
the  Province  House  and  that  the  troops 
now  forming  are  going  out  under  Earl 
Percy  to  reiniporoe  last  night's  expedition. 

The  army  hears  that  the  Grenadiers 
and  Light  Infantry  have  gone  out  on  a 
secret  mission,  that  Smith  of  the  10th  is  in 
command,  and  that  the  general  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  send  Pitcaim  along  to 
keep  an  eye  on  things;  that  an  express 
arrived  from  Smith  before  dawn,  saying 
that  the  countiy  was  aroused  and  asking 
for  reinforcements;  that  there  is  a  stupid 
blunder  somewhere  in  the  orders,  and  so 
the  brigade  is  not  all  mustered  yet.  Now 
everything  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
marines,  and  it  is  clear  that  Percy  is  dis- 
gusted and  in  bad  humor. 

Eight  o'clock  has  sounded  from  the 
Old  South  tower,  and  at  last  the  belated 
marines  are  arriving.  The  sergeants 
bustle  about  among  their  men,  the  lines 
are  dressed,  and  as  the  hands  of  the  town 
clocks  are  nearing  nine  the  conmiand  to 
march  passes  along  the  street.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  on  his  way  to  the  Latin  School 
is  turned  back  on  Queen  Street  by  a 
brusque  o£Bcer,  and  makes  his  way  up 
School  Street  in  time  to  see  the  soldiers 
and  hear  those  famous  words  of  dismissal 
from  Master  Lovell.  As  the  boys  pour 
out  of  the  building  that  is  closing  for 
many  a  long  month,  the  troops  are  mov- 
ing, the  drums  are  rolling,  and  the  fifes 
are  screaming  the  shrill  strains  of  Yan- 
kee Doodle,  The  head  of  the  column  is 
below  West  Street,  and  to  all  those  in  the 
throng  who  love  the  British  flag  it  is  an 
inspiring  sight.  The  marines  go  by  erect 
and  solid,  the  best  men  Pitcaim  thinks 
who  ever  fixed  bayonet  on  musket;  then 
follows  a  fine  regiment  which  from  the 
king's  cipher  and  the  royal  lion  on  their 
colors  we  recognize  as  Uie  King's  Own. 
But  the  flank  companies  are  missing, 
which  means  that  Evelyn,  Boscawen,  and 
Gould  went  out  with  Smith  last  night. 
And  here  is  the  47th,  "Wolfe's  Own," 
the  famous  corps  that  fought  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  saw  its  com- 
mander die  victorious  under  the  walls  of 
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Quebec;  and  then  comes  glittering  rank 
on  rank  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
the  custodians  of  a  proud  record,  with 
Minden  emblazoned  on  their  standards. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  Earl  Percy  riding 
slowly  up  and  down  the  line,  and  the  ex- 
pression on  his  Lordship's  face  is  not  the 
one  we  find  in  Mr.  Stuart's  painting,  nor 
that  familiar  to  guests  at  his  dinner-table. 
Two  field-pieces  rumble  on  after  the  col- 
umn, and  the  wagons  with  supplies  and 
ammunition  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
music  dies  away,  the  crowd  disperses,  and 
Earl  Percy  and  his  brigade  have  passed 
on  to  a  hard  day's  work. 

The  19th  was  an  anxious  day  in  Bos- 
ton. It  was  known  in  the  forenoon  at  the 
Province  House  that  the  troops  and  the 
Minute  Men  had  been  in  collision  at 
Lexington,  but  Gage,  lacking  definite  de- 
tails, caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  no 
lives  had  been  lost.  Later  all  sorts  of  wild 
rumors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It 
was  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  afternoon 
that  Earl  Percy  had  been  killed,  and  all 
through  the  day  Beacon  Hill  was  crowd- 
ed by  citizens  and  soldiers  gazing  west- 
ward for  some  sign  of  what  was  taking 
place.  But  from  this  airy  height  Boston 
looked  down  that  day  upon  a  land  where 
all  seemed  peace,  the  fields  and  hills  of 
Middlesex  smiling  in  the  sun,  from  the 
rippling  current  of  the  Charles  to  the 
hazy  heights  of  Waltham.  But  toward 
sundown  the  situation  became  more 
clear,  fires  were  burning  in  Menotomy, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Colleges  in 
Cambridge  were  drifting  puffs  of  dust 
and  smoke  to  tell  the  story  of  hard  march- 
ing and  of  carnage.  Then  as  darkness  fell 
the  fiickering  of  musketry  was  visible  all 
along  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  until  it 
became  dear  that  the  troops  were  follow- 
ing the  road  into  Charlestown.  Late  in 
the  evening  it  was  known  in  Boston  that 
Percy  was  in  the  town  across  the  ferry, 
and  those  stationed  along  the  north  water 
front  could  see  the  Somerset  lowering  her 
boats  for  service.  All  through  the  night 
the  sailors  rowed  to  and  fro,  bringing  to 
town  the  wounded  men  who  had  fallen 


in  that  long  heart-rending  mardi  from 
Concord  Bridge.  Earl  Percy  was  doubt- 
less at  the  Province  House  before  morn- 
ing, to  report  upon  his  day's  work.  We 
can  fancy  the  agitation  of  the  gentk- 
hearted  governor  when  his  el^ant  brig- 
adier confronted  him,  dirt-covered  and 
powder-blackened,  his  voice  gone*  and 
with  that  rent  in  his  dusty  coat  where  the 
peasant's  bullet  had  almost  robbed  a 
dukedom  of  its  heir. 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  April  wiou^t 
a  change  in  the  whole  current  of  life  m 
Boston.  War  had  begun,  and  all  New 
England  in  armed  revolt  was  encamped 
about  the  town.  Sympathizers  with  the 
popular  cause  passed  out  into  the  vktA 
camps,  while  the  Loyalists,  helf^ess  in  the 
face  of  the  popular  uprising,  fled  to  Bos- 
ton to  dwell  vrithin  the  protection  of  the 
troops.  These  movements  of  the  peopk 
were  fostered  by  the  British  and  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  so  that  before  the 
close  of  the  month  well-known  faces  were 
missed  and  strange  faces  had  appeared  in 
Boston.  The  presence  of  the  wounded 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  temper  of 
the  people.  The  care  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred stricken  men  kept  the  army  surgeons 
well  employed,  while  the  prevalence  of 
crutches  and  bandages  upon  the  streeb 
brought  home  to  all  the  realities  of  grim- 
visaged  war. 

It  had  fallen  to  Captain  Hairis  to 
cover  the  retreat  with  his  company  of 
Percy's  regiment,  and  the  earl  told  how 
he  met  him  under  fire,  bareheaded  on  the 
dusty  road,  carrying  his  grenadier  hat  fuU 
of  water  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded. 
Harris  had  seen  Lieutenant  Baker  and 
more  than  half  of  his  tall  fellows  shot 
down  by  invisible  marksmen,  and  he  had 
lost  all  sense  of  kinship  vrith  the  stealthy, 
straight-shooting  people  of  the  province. 
"I  trust  the  Americans  may  be  brou^t 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,"  he  stormed. 
"One  good  drubbing  which  I  long  to 
give  them  by  way  of  retaliation  might 
have  a  good  effect  toward  it." 

There  was  gloom  at  Captain  Ev^^ra's 
lodgings,  for  Joe  Knight,  the  oo^  nfcrr 
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killed,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  King's 
Own,  while  little  Gould,  shot  through  the 
leg,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Menotomy 
as  be  was  hobbling  home  ahead  of  the 
cohtmn.  **  He  was  the  most  amiable  and 
woithj  man  in  the  world,"  sobbed  Eve- 
lyn over  the  loss  of  poor  Knight,  while 
Boscawen's  grief  was  pathetic  to  witness. 
But  Joe  Km'^t,  though  cut  off  on  the 
threshed  of  his  career,  was  honored  in 
his  friendships  and  in  dying  as  a  good 
soldier  should.  He  did  not  live  to  attain 
distinction  in  his  profession,  but  his  gen- 
tle diaracter  was  to  be  enshrined  in  that 
series  of  loving  letters  which  the  Hon- 
OTable  Mrs.  Boscawen  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Delaney.  The  fate  of  Knight  impressed 
Evdjn  with  the  risks  to  which  his  young 
charge  was  exposed.  "I  wish,"  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  '*they  would  purchase  a 
lieutenantcy  for  him  at  home,  for  I  am 
vtry  uneasy  lest  anything  befaU  him 
vfaOe  he  is  with  me." 

But  there  was  no  depression  in  the 
army  over  the  affair  of  April  19.  The  of- 
ficers declared  that  this  was  far  different 
from  campaigning  in  Germany,  and  that 
discii^ine  and  high  training  were  useless 
it  a  contest  where  not  above  ten  of  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  in  a  body,and  where 
all  gai^  their  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
walls,  '*and  then  reloaded  on  their  bel- 
lies." Percy  became  at  once  the  darling 
of  the  army.  All  through  the  march  from 
Lexington  to  Charlestown  Conunon  he 
had  ha  men  in  good  control,  and  when- 
ever opportunity  offered  to  strike  a  blow 
he  was  quidc  to  see  and  improve  it.  He 
left  the  marks  of  his  heavy  hand  all  along 
the  roads  of  Menotomy  and  Cambridge, 
and  it  was  cool  design  and  not  uncon- 
trolled savagery  that  filled  the  evening 
air  with  the  smoke  of  flaming  dwellings. 
When  Percy  first  saw  Smith's  demoral- 
ised infantry  in  Jjexington,  exhausted, 
powderless,  and  cumbered  with  their 
wounded,  he  realised  that  this  was  war 
snd  determined  to  play  a  strong  part  in 
it  Pot  long  years  after,  his  name  was  ab- 
horred by  the  Provincials,  who  had  hov- 
ered on  his  flanks  and  who  had  suffered 


at  his  hands  that  April  afternoon.  The 
officers  of  the  line,  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  Boston,  the  king  in  London,  all 
combined  in  praising  **the  masterly  of- 
ficership  "  that  had  brought  off  the  troops 
''with  so  little  loss  through  a  severe  and 
incessant  fire  for  twenty  miles;"  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  received,  from 
ministers  who  loved  him  not,  congratu- 
lations upon  the  conduct  of  his  son. 

And  Percy  himself,  who  had  despised 
his  foes, described  the  day  in  these  words: 
**  During  the  whole  affair  the  Rebels  at- 
tacked us  in  a  very  scattered,  irregular 
manner,  but  with  perseverance  and  reso- 
lution, nor  did  they  ever  dare  to  form  into 
any  regular  body.  Indeed,  they  knew 
too  well  what  was  proper,  to  do  so.  Who- 
ever looks  upon  them  as  an  irregular 
mob,  will  find  himself  much  mistaken. 
They  have  men  amongst  them  who  know 
very  well  what  they  are  about,  hanng 
been  employed  as  Rangers  against  the 
Indians  and  Canadians,  and  this  country 
being  much  cov'd  with  wood  and  hilly,  is 
very  advantageous  for  their  method  of 
fighting.  Nor  are  several  of  their  men 
void  of  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  as  we  ex- 
perienced yesterday,  for  many  of  them 
concealed  themselves  in  houses  and  ad- 
vanced within  10  yards  to  fire  at  me  and 
other  officers  tho'  they  were  mofally  cer- 
tain of  being  put  to  death  themselves  in 
an  instant.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  never 
believed  I  confess  that  they  wd  have  at- 
tacked the  King's  troops,  or  have  had  the 
perseverance  I  found  in  them  yesterday." 
In  this  frank  fashion  did  Earl  Percy  ac- 
knowledge his  error  and  pay  his  tribute 
to  the  courage  of  the  men  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Though  Colonel  Smith  of  the  10th  and 
Barnard  of  the  Fusiliers  were  both  wound- 
ed in  the  April  fighting,  it  was  Major 
Pltcaim  who  retained  the  most  disagree- 
able memories  of  the  day.  His  stoiy  of 
that  morning  was  always  told  with  sim- 
ple, straightforward  frankness.  He  saw 
tho  militia  drawn  up  under  arms  on  the 
village  green,  and  riding  up  ordered  them 
to  disperse,  and  danmed  them  as  they 
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deserved  for  a  set  of  disloyal  villains. 
Th^  did  not  obey  on  the  moment  and  he 
turned  about  to  order  his  troops  to  sur- 
round and  disarm  them.  Then  came  two 
or  three  scattered  shots,  which  he  did  not 
see  but  believed  to  have  been  fired  by  the 
militia,  followed  by  a  sudden  and  pro- 
miscuous fusillade  from  a  part  of  his  own 
men.  Though  he  struck  his  sword  down- 
wards with  all  earnestness  as  the  signal 
to  forbear  or  cease  firing,  the  damage  was 
done  in  an  instant.  This  in  effect  was  Pit- 
cairn's  story,  and  though  he  rested  under 
no  criticism  from  the  general,  he  did  not 
regard  it  a  creditable  tale.  He  could  laugh 
over  the  loss  of  his  horse  and  his  pistols; 
the  slaying  of  a  few  peasants  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  for  the  rascals  had  tempted 
fate  by  facing  the  king's  troops  in  arms. 
But  tiie  old  veteran  was  pained  that  a 
detachment  serving  under  him  should  get 
out  of  hand  and  fire  without  orders.  He 
had  only  one  comfort  in  his  trial,  —  the 
offenders  were  merely  light  infantry  and 
not  the  marines. 

It  is  likely  that  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  regiments,  the  shifting  of  the 
population,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  the 
town,  checked  for  a  time  all  social  life  in 
the  garrison.  But  the  incoming  of  the 
Loyalist  families  was  an  agreeable  event 
to  the  officers,  and  we  are  told  that  Lady 
Frankland  was  an  object  of  especial  in- 
terest when  she  came  down  from  Hop- 
kinton  to  open  her  great  mansion  at  the 
North  End.  On  May  25  there  arrived 
the  Cerberus  frigate  with  the  three  major- 
generals  aboard,  —  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Buigoyne,  —  and  at  the  same  time  that 
she  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor,  the  trans- 
ports came  in  with  the  three  regiments 
of  foot  and  the  Queen's  Light  Dragoons. 
With  these  reinforcements  the  militaiy 
population  of  the  town  exceeded  the  civil 
element,  and  as  the  most  ardent  rebels 
had  crossed  the  Charles,  Boston  became 
in  effect  a  loyal  community.  By  the  last 
of  May  the  morale  of  the  garrison  was 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  Percy's 
arrival,  and  confidence  was  widespread 
among  both  the  soldiery  and  the  Tory 


refugees,  that  a  decisive  movement  wit 
inmiinent  that  would  crush  out  rebellioD 
in  the  province  and  bring  all  loyal  aoob 
in  Boston  to  their  own  again. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Cerberus  the 
receptions  and  dinners  at  the  Proviiiee 
House  took  on  more  imposing  stale,  and 
the  great  rooms  of  the  governor's  man- 
sion were  thronged  with  the  bravest  and 
the  fairest  that  the  town  could  boasL  We 
can  fancy  too  that,  though  Percy's  army 
rank  seemed  less  imposing  since  tlv 
landing  of  the  major-generab.  his  house 
was  not  neglected,  and  that  day  by  daj 
he  did  the  honors  of  his  table.  One  is 
tempted  to  glance  again  into  the  <^  din- 
ing-room and  mark  the  new  faces  that 
gather  there:  to  hear  Colonel  SaltonstaU 
and  Mr.  Vassall  lament  the  incoaven- 
iences  of  the  time,  to  hear  Clinton  teU  his 
memories  of  the  fighting  Prince  of  Brans- 
wick,  and  listen  to  Burgoyne's  graceful 
and  racy  recital  of  the  gossip  that  is  amus- 
ing high  life  in  London.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  call  at  Eari  Percy's  to  find  Bur- 
goyne.  You  may  see  him  on  the  MaD, 
where  he  saunters  with  handsome  T017 
ladies;  at  the  bookshops  on  ConihiD, 
where  he  handles  the  volumes  with  k>T- 
ing  hands  and  chats  charmingly  of  their 
contents;  or  you  may  meet  him  conuDg 
down  the  steps  of  the  Province  House, 
after  a  conference  with  his  Excellency,  a 
queer  smile  on  his  face  as  he  thinks  how 
absurd  it  is  that  His  Majesty's  army  in 
Boston  should  be  conmiandcd  by  a  timid 
old  woman. 

The  night  of  the  16th  of  June  was  quiet 
so  quiet  that  officers  on  duty  renuoked 
it,  and  the  "  All 's  well "  from  the  men-of- 
war  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  was  jdainlj 
audible  in  the  town.  With  the  first  flush 
of  dawn  came  the  boom  of  a  cannoQi 
then  another,  followed  by  the  roll  and 
roar  of  great  guns  bombiuding.  The 
town  was  alarmed  by  this  harsh  awaken- 
ing, and  there  was  a  rush  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  to  Copp's  and  Beacon  Hills,  from 
which  the  Royal  vessels  in  the  Chailes 
were  descried  enshrouded  in  the  smoke 
of  their  own  guns. 
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At  first  it  was  not  dear  what  caused 
the  oommotioD  in  the  fleet,  but  soon  prac- 
ticed  eyes  discovered  beyond  the  river  a 
low  redoubt  on  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill, 
whose  grassy  slopes  formed  a  pleasant 
badcground  for  the  clustering  roofs  of 
Charlestown.  Officers  rubbed  their  eyes 
in  amazement.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  during  the  few  short  hovas  of 
darkneas  the  daring  Provincials  had  done 
a  work  that  was  meant  as  a  challenge  to 
the  troops  in  Boston. 

There  was  a  hurried  conference  of  the 
generab  at  the  Province  House,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  a  force  of  two  thousand  men 
was  assigned  to  Howe  with  orders  to  clear 
the  hill,  while  Earl  Percy  was  sent  to 
RoxbuiT  Neck  to  maintidn  a  bombard- 
ment, and  prevent  any  hostile  move  from 
that  quarter.  Clinton  had  urged  a  land- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  with  a  view 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Provincials 
and  capturing  the  whole  body,  but  others 
damonxi  for  an  attack  in  front.  On  the 
19th  of  April  the  troops  had  complained 
that  th^  could  not  see  their  foes;  now 
they  had  them  in  plain  sight  and  would 
beat  them  handsomely  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  country.  The  rascals  would  not 
stand  to  receive  the  bayonet,  and  losses 
would  be  trifling.  Even  Gage  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ad- 
visers. The  excitement  in  Boston  was  in- 
iaae.  Groups  gathered  at  comers  dis- 
cussed in  whispers  the  intentions  of  the 
rebels,  and  as  the  roar  of  the  bombard- 
ment went  echoing  through  the  streets 
their  faces  blanched  with  terror.  The 
Province  House  was  early  thronged  with 
ofl&xrs  who  sought  a  place  in  the  attack- 
ing column.  Orderlies  galloped  through 
the  streets  on  important  errands,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  town  came  the  roll- 
ing of  drums  and  the  alarms  of  the  bugle. 
Before  noon  the  regiments  were  on  the 
mardi,  and  the  music  of  the  bands  and 
the  screaming  of  the  fifes  was  heard  on 
every  hand. 

The  4Sd  is  passing  down  Hanover  Street 
on  its  way  to  the  North  Battery,  and  Colo- 
nel Gunning  makes  a  handsome  figure  at 


its  head.  But  the  bands  are  playing  in 
King  Street,  and  as  we  huny  in  that  di- 
rection we  can  see  through  narrow  lanes 
the  glitter  of  moving  steel.  The  scarlet 
ranks  sweep  down  the  famous  street 
in  an  unceasing  stream,  —  grenadiers, 
light  infantry,  the  S8th,  and  Earl  Percy's 
5th.  We  see  Abercrombie  leading  the 
grenadiers,  and  not  far  behind  is  Cap- 
tain Harris,  whose  chance  to  thrash  the 
rebels  is  dose  at  hand.  Lord  Rawdon's 
face  is  turned  away  as  he  scans  the 
alignment  of  his  men;  and  then  comes 
Evelyn,  erect  and  stem,  his  mind  filled 
with  misgivings  for  the  lad  who  is  march- 
ing gayly  at  his  heels.  Now  the  colors 
of  the  88th  are  tossing  above  the  glare 
of  bayonets,  and  in  a  moment  we  see 
Hany  Fox  go  by,  with  the  easy  swing 
of  a  man  of  lighter  build,  cursing  in- 
wardly the  duty  upon  which  he  is  bound, 
but  with  the  same  imperturbable  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  he  wore  at 
Earl  Percy's  dinner-table.  As  the  col- 
umn pours  on  to  the  Long  Wharf,  the 
boats  and  barges  are  ready  and  the  work 
of  embarkation  is  beautifully  carried  out. 
The  naval  officer  in  chaige  will  win  pro- 
motion for  this  day's  work,  and  as  he 
moves  about  the  wharf  we  recognize  the 
face  of  CoUingwood. 

Burgoyne  was  not  to  have  a  share  in 
the  day's  fighting.  His  literaiy  and  not 
his  military  qualities  were  to  be  asserted 
on  this  occasion,  and  his  famous  letter  to 
Lord  Stanley  will  remain  for  all  time  the 
most  vivid  pen  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

We  shall  find  him  with  Clinton  on 
Copp's  Hill  where  the  Royal  Artillerymen 
are  busy  ^ith  their  guns.  High  above 
them,  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church, 
Gage  is  looking  down  upon  the  battlefield 
and  watching  Prescott  of  PeppereU  as  he 
saunters  along  the  distant  rampart.  The 
day  is  beautiful  but  intensely  warm;  the 
roofs  and  spires  of  Boston  are  black  with 
excited  humanity.  Across  the  river  the 
highlands  of  Middlesex  are  sprinkled 
with  onlookers,  while  in  strange  con- 
trast to  all  this  eager  life  the  village  of 
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Charlestown  lies  sleeping  in  the  sun,  si- 
lent and  deserted. 

The  advance  is  about  to  commence. 
The  ships  of  war  are  ct)ncentrating  their 
fire  upon  the  redoubt,  and  the  gunners  on 
Copp's  Hill  toil  with  renewed  eneigy  at 
their  heated  pieces.  The  glittering  files 
of  the  soldieiy  move  up  the  slope  with  a 
precision  and  proud  bearing  that  awes 
the  spectators  and  draws  forth  the  remark 
from  the  critical  Burgojne  that  "Howe's 
disposition  is  exceedingly  soldierlike." 
Not  a  sign  of  life  is  visible  in  Charles- 
town  or  about  the  redoubt.  The  troops 
advance  steadOj,  though  impeded,  it  is 
dear,  bj  the  bad  ground  and  bj  the  stout 
fences  that  cross  the  slope.  As  the  lead- 
ing platoons  deliver  their  fire  with  pa- 
rade accuracy,  the  batteries  on  sea  and 
land  cease  their  roaring,  and  like  the  roll- 
ing back  of  a  ciurtain  the  billowy  clouds 
of  powder  smoke  drifting  seaward  open 
up  the  whole  battlefield  to  the  view  of 
those  in  Boston.  The  troops  seem  to  have 
almost  reached  the  redoubt;  Burgoyne 
fears  that  the  peasants  have  already  with- 
drawn, when  there  is  a  sudden  glancing 
of  flame,  a  crash,  and  the  provincial  works 
are  ablaze  from  end  to  end  with  musketry. 
Dense  smoke  envelopes  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  completely  screens  the  com- 
batants from  view.  For  ten  minutes  the 
awful  roll  and  rattle  continues;  scarlet 
groups  appear  wavering  here  and  there 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  seething 
cloud;  and  then  the  thinned  and  broken 
lines  of  the  soldiery  come  fully  into  view, 
swaying  backward  down  the  slope  in 
orderly  but  unmistakable  retreat. 

The  officers  on  Copp's  HiU  are  stung 
with  chagrin  and  shame.  The  whole 
country  has  witnessed  the  repulse  of  the 
troops.  But  it  is  clear  that  Howe  is  going 
up  again,  and  all  along  the  lines  the 
swords  of  the  officers  can  be  seen  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight  as  they  rally  and  re- 
form the  broken  battalions.  It  is  now 
that  Howe  gives  the  order  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Charlestown.  As  the  battery  on 
Copp's  Hill  sends  its  bombs  into  the 
doomed  town  a  boatload  of  sailors  is  seen 


pulling  out  from  the  Somerset,  to  make 
sure  of  the  work.  In  a  few  moments 
Charlestown  begins  to  bum.  Tlie  fire 
leaps  up  in  a  dozen  places  and  spreads 
rapidly;  the  church  spire  sends  a  thin 
colunm  of  gray  smoke  skyward  and  then 
puffs  out  into  blinding  flames.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  smoke  which  now  drifts  in 
dense  volumes  over  the  field  of  death,  and 
supported  by  the  renewed  cannonading 
from  the  ships,  the  royal  troops  again 
move  forward  to  the  assault  Again  there 
is  the  steady  advance,  though  now  the 
way  is  sadly  cumbered  with  the  faDen, 
and  again  the  troops  deliver  their  beao- 
tif  ul  but  useless  volleys.  As  the  din  of  the 
bombardment  dies  away,  there  comes  a 
hush  BO  deep  that  the  roar  of  the  flames 
and  the  crash  of  falling  roofs  in  Chariea- 
town  is  distinctly  heard  in  Boston.  Then 
again  the  redoubt  breaks  into  awful  life 
and  the  scarlet  columns  seem  to  shrink 
and  wither  before  the  fieiy  blast.  In  a 
short  half-hour  from  Howe's  second  or- 
der to  advance,  the  wreck  of  his  detach- 
ment has  been  thrown  back  down  the 
hill,  almost  to  the  beach. 

There  were  few  among  the  spectatcMs 
on  either  side  of  the  river  who  after  this 
awful  slaughter  did  not  regard  the  battle 
as  over,  for  the  day  at  least.  The  scene 
upon  the  beach  beggared  description. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  attacking  force  had 
fallen.  Regiments  were  reduced  to  bat- 
talions, and  companies  had  been  liters 
aUy  annihilated.  Major  Small  with  a 
detachment  of  marines  now  put  off  from 
Boston,  and  Clinton,  imable  longer  to 
behold  the  discomfiture  of  the  soldieiy, 
threw  himself  into  the  boat  as  a  vc^on- 
teer.  There  was  no  appeal  from  Howe 
for  fresh  regiments,  there  was  no  move 
on  the  part  of  Gage  to  relieve  the  broken 
battalions  that  had  twice  scaled  these 
fatal  heights. 

There  were  scores  among  the  oi&otn 
who  had  crossed  the  river  with  Howe 
who  had  called  the  Provincials  cowards. 
The  survivors  of  those  two  attadca  were 
never  to  repeat  the  charge.  And  these 
gentlemen  who  so  despised  their  foe  had 
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been  loud  in  proclaiming  the  invincibil- 
ify  of  the  British  anns.  They  at  least 
were  no  vain  braggarts:  they  had  in- 
dulged in  no  empty  boasting.  Ardent  pa- 
tiiots»  thrilling  with  the  brave  work  of 
their  countrymen  behind  that  low  re- 
doubt, could  scarce  believe  their  senses, 
they  could  scarce  withhold  their  admira- 
tion, when  it  became  dear  that  the  in- 
domitable infantry  which  Howe  com- 
manded was  still  unbeaten.  As  the  ar- 
tillery was  pushed  forward  through  the 
fwampy  ground  to  rake  the  redoubt  in 
flank,  the  soldiers,  throwing  aside  knap- 
ttcks,' coats,  and  all  useless  weight,  were 
agun  reforming  their  now  pitif uUy  thin 
Hoes.  All  the  world  knows  the  rest  of  that 
day*s  woric.  How  Howe,  abandoning  all 
parade  formations,  used  the  strength  that 
was  left  him  as  it  should  have  been  used 
against  a  powerful  and  determined  foe; 
bsw  the  provincial  powder  ran  low,  and 
liow  at  last  that  fierce  torrent  of  British 
steel  burst  into  the  redoubt  and  wrought 
awful  vengeance  upon  brave  and  almost 
defenseless  men  who  would  not  beg  for 
quarter.  "The  day  ended  with  glory," 
said  Burgoyne,  "and  the  success  was 
most  important,  considering  the  ascen- 
dency it  gave  the  regular  troops;  but  the 
loss  was  unconunon  in  officers  for  the 
Qomben  engaged." 

But  in  addressing  the  noble  lord  in 
England,  Burgoyne  hardly  did  justice 
to  the  avrf ul  carnage  which  the  army 
had  sustained.  "We  were  exulting  in 
seeing  the  flight  of  our  enemies,"  writes 
an  ardent  Tory  of  the  town,  "but  in  an 
hour  or  two  we  had  occasion  to  mourn 
and  lament.  Dear  was  the  purchase  of 
our  safety.  In  the  evening  the  streets 
were  filled  with  the  wounded  and  the  dy- 
ing; the  sight  of  which,  with  the  lament- 
ations of  the  women  and  children  over 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  pierced  one 
to  the  soul.  We  were  now  every  moment 
hearing  of  some  officer,  or  other  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  had  fallen 
in  our  defense,  and  in  supporting  the 
honor  of  our  country."  In  another  ac- 
count we  read :  "The  Saturday  night  and 


Sabbath  were  taken  up  in  carr3ring  over 
the  dead  and  wounded ;  and  all  the  wood 
carts  in  town  it  is  said  were  emplo3rcd, 
chaises  and  coaches  for  the  officers." 

Percy  coming  down  from  Roxbury 
Neck  in  the  early  evening  may  weU  have 
been  shocked  at  these  evidences  of  the 
desperate  fighting  of  the  day.  He  hears 
that  Pitcaim  has  been  killed  and  that 
Abercrombie,  mortally  wounded,  had 
made  a  last  appeal  to  his  men  to  treat  old 
Putnam  kindly  if  they  took  him.  Major 
Small  declares  that  he  owes  his  own  life 
to  Putnam,  who  "rushed  forward  and 
struck  up  the  muzzles  of  guns  that  were 
aimed  at  him."  Percy  is  doubtless  proud 
to  learn  that  "his  regiment  suffered  the 
most  and  behaved  the  best," and  is  pleased 
to  hear  from  Burgoyne  that  Lord  Raw- 
don  has  "behaved  to  a  charm,"  and  has 
established  his  name  for  life.  But  when 
they  tell  him  that  Harris  is  dangerously 
wounded,  and  that  there  were  only  eight 
men  of  his  company  left  to  follow  Lord 
Rawdon  into  the  redoubt,  the  earl's 
pride  and  pleasure  are  tempered  by 
grief.  Down  at  the  marine  barracks  in 
the  North  End  strong  men  are  weeping 
like  children  for  Pitcaim.  They  tell  how 
he  was  bleeding  from  two  wounds  when 
he  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  bat- 
tahon  for  the  third  attack,  and  how  as 
he  pointed  to  the  enemy  he  called  out 
for  the  last  time,  "Now  for  the  glory  of 
the  marines ! "  He  was  struck  by  four 
buUets  as  he  entered  the  redoubt,  and 
they  believe  at  the  barracks  that  he  died 
as  he  had  always  wished  to  die,  and 
that  his  closing  eyes  must  have  beheld 
his  marines  victorious.  "We  have  lost  a 
father."  That  is  the  wail  of  Pitcaim's 
bereaved  command. 

No  one  could  complain  of  the  way  the 
4Sd  was  handled  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Colonel  Gunning  came  out  unscathed,  to 
be  warmly  conmiended  by  the  general. 
That  night,  back  in  the  Boston  camp, 
Evelyn  bethought  himself  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  us  in  this  troubled  life;  he 
thought  too  of  Peggie  Wright,  and  then 
and  there  drew  up  his  modest  will.  Harrj 
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Fox  bore  himself  in  every  emergency  as 
became  an  officer  of  the  S8th,  and  as  he 
pored  over  the  gaps  in  his  company  roU, 
he  must  have  thought  what  a  shameful 
waste  it  was  to  send  His  Majesty's  troops 
against  men  of  English  blood. 

Percy  was  fortunate  in  having  none  of 
his  regimental  officers  slain.  There  were 
wounds  in  plenty,  and  the  life  of  Harris 
was  saved  by  trepanning.  Years  after  he 
kft  the  Boston  hospital,  he  would  laugh- 
in^y  teU  how  the  doctors  had  allowed 
him  to  behold  his  own  brains  in  a  mirror. 

For  weeks  the  town  was  a  hospital, 
and  scores  of  soldiers  who  succumbed  to 
their  wounds  were  buried  in  trenches  on 
the  Conmion.  "Many  of  the  wounded 
are  daily  dying,"  writes  an  army  suigeon 
at  this  time,  "and  many  must  have  both 
legs  amputated.  The  Provindab  either 
exhausted  their  ball,  or  they  were  deter- 
mined that  every  wound  should  prove 
mortal.  Their  muskets  were  charged  with 
old  nails  and  angular  pieces  of  iron." 
We  read  how  Lady  Frankland  gave  up 
her  mansion  for  a  hospital,  and  how  Clin- 
ton abandoned  the  Hancock  House  that 
it  might  be  put  to  the  same  use.  In  the 
mess-rooms  of  the  garrison,  Minden  lost 
its  standing  as  a  bloody  battle.  Minden 
was  a  dress  parade  to  Bunker  Hill,  so 
the  talk  ran,  and  the  far-famed  French 
grenadier  a  really  harmless  animal  when 
compared  to  the  American  peasant  with 
a  wall  in  front  of  him  and  powder  and 
ball  in  his  pouch. 

We  have  only  meagre  records  of  what 
went  on  in  Boston  between  July,  1775, 
when  Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge, 
and  March,  1776,  when  he  placed  his 
heavy  guns  in  position  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  We  know  that  the  winter  was 
not  a  mild  one,  and  that  low  tempera- 
tures were  rendered  more  fearful  by  the 
lack  of  fuel  and  by  the  rough  gales  that 
howled  across  the  Common  and  through 
the  narrow  streets.  Food  was  scarce,  and 
the  occasional  skirmishes  between  out- 
posts not  being  frequent  nor  warm 
enough  to  keep  the  troops  in  heart,  it 
was  a  hard  task  to  restrain  them  from 


vandalism  and  excess.  All  lived  in  the 
hope  of  that  long-deferred  campaign 
which  was  to  put  everything  to  rights. 

Burgoyne  was  a  conspicuous  figure  io 
the  town  until  the  day  of  his  departure. 
He  converted  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  into  a  riding  school  for  his  pet 
regiment  of  horse,  and  it  is  probable  that 
almost  any  day  one  might  have  seen  the 
Honorable  Tom  Stanley  leaping  his  horse 
over  the  barriers.  This  was  the  young 
man  for  whom  Burgoyne  had  yearned 
as  he  stood  on  Copp's  Hill  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  who  arrived  in  Boston  shortly 
after  the  events  of  that  day.  Burgoyne 
was  a  good  disciplinarian,  but  during 
his  stay  in  town  he  was  more  active  with 
his  pen  than  with  his  sword.  He  found 
time  to  waste  ink  in  a  fruitless  contro- 
versy with  Charles  Lee,  and  these  letters, 
with  the  pompous  proclamations  he  wrote 
for  Gage,  have  proved  the  enduring 
part  of  his  literary  labors.  His  wit  as  a 
playwright  and  his  efficiency  as  a  stage 
manager  were  his  best  offerings  to  the 
royal  cause  in  Boston.  He  wrote  the 
prologue  for  a  performance  of  Zarah  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  Lord  Rawdon  spdoe 
the  lines.  We  can  fancy  that  the  young 
man  performed  this  task  with  far  less 
confidence  than  he  played  his  part  at 
Bunker  Hill.  "The  theatre  flourishes 
surprisingly  and  has  brought  out  some 
capital  performers,"  writes  George  Eve- 
lyn, who,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
Boscawen  sent  home  on  recruiting  duty, 
breathed  free  again.  Burgoyne's  piece  of 
The  Blockade  of  Boston  was  not  acted 
until  after  the  sailing  of  the  accomplished 
author,  and  the  first  performance  in 
Faneuil  Hall  was  broken  up  by  the  alarm 
of  a  Yankee  attack.  Officers  were  or- 
dered to  their  posts,  and  we  read  of  the 
dilemma  of  certain  fair  Tories  who  made 
their  way  home  without  escort,  to  the 
great  delight  of  their  rebel  sisters. 

We  see  little  of  Earl  Percy  during  these 
days,  but  we  can  imagine  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  tempting  viands  dinner-giving 
was  going  out  of  fashion  in  Boston.  Sir 
William  Howe  managed  to  maintain  a 
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dignified  and  channing  hospitality  at  the 
Provinoe  House,  and  within  its  walls  anx- 
ious Tories  were  wont  to  find  new  cour- 
age, and  danoe  dull  care  away  to  the  be- 
witching music  of  the  Fusiliers'  band. 
But  when  the  raw  March  air  began  to 
throb  to  the  roar  of  the  G)ntinental  can- 
non, a  spirit  of  gloom  crept  over  the  town, 
and  made  its  way  at  last  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  goTemor's  mansion 
and  chilled  the  heart  in  the  governor's 
Ineast. 

On  the  morning  of  March  5, 1776,  the 
British  officers  were  gazing  in  wonder 
upon  Dorchester  Heights,  as  nine  months 
before  they  had  looked  across  the  Charles 
upon  Breed's  Hill.  *  Washington  had 
{Wanted  batteries  on  the  high  land  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  admiral  at  once 
notified  Howe  that  his  anchorage  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Then  Perc^  comes  into 
prominence  for  the  last  time  in  Boston. 
He  is  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  Castle 
with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
to  cross  to  the  mainland  in  the  morning 
to  attadc  the  Continental  works.  The  ex- 
pedition bivouacked  at  the  Castle  that 
night,  but  the  day  of  the  6th  was  ushered 
in  by  a  driving  storm,  and  the  sea  ran  so 
high  Uiat  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
the  troops  off.  All  through  the  stormy 
day  Howe  was  pondering  the  lessons  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  his  memory  was  so 
haunted  by  the  carnage  wrought  by  the 
American  fanners,  that  before  the  storm 
had  subsided,  he  countermanded  Percy's 
oiderB  and  began  to  prepare  for  evacu- 
ating the  town.  After  sundown  on 
March  1 6,  the  British  troops  went  aboard 
the  transports,  and  aU  night  long  the 
streets  echoed  to  their  departing  tramp. 
On  the  17th  the  fleet  dropped  down  to 
Nantasket  Roads,  and  there  lay  for  ten 
days  before  weighing  anchor  for  Halifax. 
As  Percy  paced  the  deck  within  sight  of 
the  hills  of  Boston,  the  windows  of  his 
house  on  Winter  Street  were  looking  out 
upon  glad  scenes,  upon  the  street  throng- 
ing with  happy  country  people  and  towns- 
folk letuming,  upon  the  Common  where 
detachments  of  the  liberating  army,  ill 


drilled  and  in  motley  garb,  were  going  on 
duty.  Putnam  and  Heath  come  down 
the  street,  so  does  Mr.  Knox  the  book- 
seller in  his  artillery  regimentals,  and 
Charles  Lee  also,  jealous  and  vain  as  of 
yore.  But  the  old  house  rocks  with  the 
cheering  of  thousands  when  a  greater 
than  these  approaches,  a  far  nobler  man 
indeed  than  any  of  the  distinguished 
company  who  have  sat  down  with  Earl 
Percy  at  his  table  here  in  Boston.  His 
Excellency,  the  Conmiander-in-Chief, 
rides  a  great  charger,  he  wears  the  blue 
and  buff,  and  he  bows  gravely  to  right 
and  left  upon  the  joyous  crowds  that  line 
his  way. 

m 

Let  us  glance  in  closing  at  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  those  gallant  serv- 
ants of  King  George  whom  we  have  met 
at  Earl  Percy's  table.  As  we  look  into  the 
scattering  family  correspondence  that 
has  been  preserved,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  fully  Roger  Sheaffe  repaid  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  noble  patron.  In  1778 
an  ensign  in  the  5th  Foot,  in  181S  he 
was  a  major-general  conmianding  against 
the  United  States  in  Canada.  T^  serv- 
ice was  sorely  against  his  will,  and  he 
was  ever  devoted  to  his  mother  and  to  his 
friends  and  kindred  in  Boston.  He  revis- 
ited the  town  in  ^788,  and  again  in  1702, 
when  he  was  clearly  the  idol  of  the  family 
circle.  He  marricMl  Margaret  Coffin,  a 
cousin  to  the  admiral  of  that  name;  and 
it  was  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland^ addressed  to  "Lady  Sheaffe," 
that  first  informed  this  excellent  woman 
that  her  husband  had  been  created  a 
baronet  of  England.  The  career  of  Roger 
Sheaffe  was  marked  at  times  by  hardship 
and  disappointment,  but  through  it  all 
the  duke  appears  and  reappears  in  his 
r61c  of  a  fairy  godfather.  We  catch  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  Sir  Roger  during  the 
early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  the  days  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Northumberland  we  find  him  always  a 

^  Peroy  raooeeded  his  father  aa  Dake  of 
Northamberland  io  Jane,  1786. 
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welcome  guest  at  Alnwick.  He  was  ap- 
parently beloved  and  favored  by  the 
sons  of  the  noble  friend  whom  he  first 
knew  at  his  mother's  house  in  Boston 
as  Hugh,  Earl  Percy. 

With  the  departure  of  the  British  from 
Boston,  the  light  went  out  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Byles.  Rejected  by  his  parish  in  1776, 
he  at  length  stood  trial  in  the  courts  on 
the  grave  charge  of  honoring  the  king. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
banishment,  but  the  penalty  was  never 
enforced.  The  old  man  lived  on  in  Bos- 
ton, detested  by  many,  until  in  1788  he 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
His  Tory  principles  lived  on  in  his  daugh- 
ters, and  in  the  old  house,  surrounded  by 
the  furniture  and  mementos  of  the  old 
days,  they  entertained  in  the  okl-fashioned 
way,  and  prajred  for  the  restoration  of 
royal  authori^.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  portion  of  their  house  was  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  public  improve- 
ments, and  the  shock  brought  one  of  these 
sisters  to  her  grave.  The  survivor  lived 
to  congratulate  WiUiam  IV  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  subscribe 
herself  his  loyal  and  obedient  subject. 
To  the.  end  she  thought  and  babbled  of 
the  days  of  good  King  Geoige,  of  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  her  father,  of  walks 
on  the  Mall  with  Sir  William  Howe,  of 
courtesies  extended  by  i  Earl  Percy,  and 
of  the  serenades  by  his  regimental  band. 

Lord  Rawdon  sailed  away  to  a  brilliant 
career  on  southern  battlefields.  He  was 
to  justify  the  promise  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  to  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  few 
capable  officers  who  fought  for  Britain 
against  Washington  and  Greene,  In  later 
years  as  Lord  Moira,  and  later  still  as 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  he  governed  £ng- 
labd's  far  Indian  empire,  and  won  laiurels 
as  one  of  the  great  administrators  of  his 
day. 

In  1793,  Captain  Harris  of  the  5th  Foot 
has  become  Lord  Harris  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  having  in  conjimction  with  Colonel 
Arthur  WeUesley  overthrown  the  re- 
doubtable Tippoo  Sahib.  Which  proved 
that  the  brains  the  provincial  bullet  so 


narrowly  missed  at  Bunker  Hill  were  well 
worth  preserving. 

Ensign  Boscawen  in  1777  was  riding 
as  captain  in  the  Royal  Irish  Dragoons, 
and  ten  years  later  he  showed  tact  and 
courage  in  pacifying  the  riotous  minen 
at  Truro.  He  never  attained  great  dis- 
tinction, but  he  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  his 
doting  mother,  and  became  the  discreet 
and  amiable  Viscount  Falmouth. 

As  for  Glanville  Evelyn,  there  was  but 
a  short  span  of  life  left  for  him  when  he 
sailed  from  Boston  with  Clinton.  The 
longed-for  promotion  never  came,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1776  he  died 
at  the  head  of  his  ^mpany  in  an  obscure 
skirmish  outside  New  York.  General 
Howe  informed  the  ministry  that  the 
king  had  lost  a  '* gallant  officer"  in  Cap- 
tain Evelyn,  and  Peggie  Wright  recdved, 
by  virtue  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
the  few  trinkets  and  odds  and  ends  wbidi 
were  aU  his  long  years  of  faithful  service 
had  brought  him. 

Lieutenant  Gould,  cured  of  the  hurt  re- 
ceived at  Lexington,  was  exchanged  and 
sent  home  in  the  smnmer  of  1775.  ffis 
convalescence  was  so  rapid  and  so  cam- 
plete,  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  able  to  ek^ 
with  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen in  horror  reminded  Mrs.  Delaney 
that  this  young  desperado  had  been  a 
friend  and  comrade  of  her  dear  boj  in 
the  King's  Own.  In  1777  Gould  ocHnes 
again  into  notice  as  a  witness  at  the  trial 
of  the  Reverend  John  Home  in  London, 
and  we  are  told  that  Eari  Percy  was  an 
interested  spectator  in  the  courtroom. 
To  the  chagrin  of  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, Gould  testified  as  an  eye-witness  that 
the  royal  troops  were  the  aggressors  on 
Lexington  Common.  In  1792  we  are 
surprised  to  find  him  in  possession  of 
the  office  once  held  by  the  most  implac- 
able enemy  of  bold  Robin  Hood.  We 
must  assimie  that,  as  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham, '*  little  Gould  "  turned  his  back  upon 
the  follies  of  his  early  life  and  becaxDe 
not  only  a  sober  citizen,  but  a  terror  to 
aU  evil-doers  within  his  jurisdiction. 
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On  the  mormng  of  October  21,  1805, 
Lord  Nelson  is  bringing  his  fleet  into  ac- 
tion against  the  French.  As  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  drives 
grandly  into  the  opposing  line.  Nelson, 
moved  with  enthusiasm  at  the  sight,  ex- 
claims to  an  officer  at  his  side,  "'See  hove 
that  noble  fellovr  Collingwood  takes  his 
skip  into  action.  .How  I  envy  him ! "  And 
BO  the  modest  lieutenant  of  the  Somerset 
in  1775  lived  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
second  in  conmiand  to  Nelson  on  the  glo- 
rious day  of  Trafalgar. 

In  the  spring  of  1770  we  find  "dear 
Harry  Fox,'*  as  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  calls 
him,  back  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
teat  in  Sussex.  He  reappears  among  his 
kinsfolk  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fox  of 
the  S8th.  His  campaigning  has  not  un- 
done him,  for  '"he  is  a  good  portly  fig- 
ure," and  while  "he  breathes  short  like 
poor  Ste,  which  vexes  one  for  fear  of 
its  being  from  the  same  cause  of  inward 
ltt,''he  is  active  and  stirring,  and  a 
strong  walker.  To  Lady  Sarah,  "his 
looks,  his  manner,  are  all  delightfull;  he 
has  the  more  true  good  military  air,  the 
most  noble  ways."  He  talks  of  his  ser- 
vice with  a  modesty  and  propriety  that 
arediarming.  He  still  laughs  at  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  America  can  be  con- 
quered. "He  says  the  Americans  never 
plunder  without  leave,  he  don't  say  so 
of  the  English."  He  longs  to  pursue  all 
«»ts  of  campaigning  save  that  against 
the  Americans,  which  he  has  no  heart  for. 
And  there  is  a  general's  commission  and 
a  food  wife  awaiting  Colonel  Fox  in  the 
not  distant  future,  and  Loid  Holland's 
''only  good  son"  is  destined  to  round 
oat  an  honorable  and  useful  life. 

As  for  Gunning,  that  handsome  soldier, 
with  his  distinguished  connections,  and 
hallucinations  regarding  Charlemagne, 
there  is  a  sad  downfaU  awaiting  him.  As 
a  general  resting  from  war's  alarms,  he  is 
to  be  undone  by  a  vulgar  wife  and  an  ill- 
bred  daughter  who  crave  an  alliance  with 
the  great  house  of  Marlborough.  It  is  a 
stnmge  stoiy,  and  the  wOd  campaign  of 
those  awful  women  cheered  Selwyn's  dos- 


ing days  and  enlivened  for  weeks  the  let- 
ters of  Horace  Walpole.  Poor  Gunning, 
who,  cool  and  collected,  had  held  the 
43d  in  hand  under  the  iron  hail  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  succumbed  to  this  blow  at  his 
vanity.  He  cast  his  family  from  him, 
and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  debt. 
Then,  heedless  of  his  high  social  connec- 
tions, immindful  even  of  Charlemagne, 
he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of  his  tailor. 
He  figured  disreputably  in  a  divorce  suit, 
wrote  for  publication  an  "Apology"  for 
his  hfe,  and  died  at  last  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Years  after  his  death 
a  book  was  published  by  his  erring  daugh- 
ter, and  in  inscribing  it  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  she  described  herself  as  "the 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Gunning  and  the  niece  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  AigyU  and  the  Countess  of 
Coventry."  So  by  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter who  had  shamed  him,  his  name  was 
linked  on  a  printed  page  with  that  of 
his  famous  sisters,  vrithout  whom  he 
would  hardly  have  risen  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  contribiited  to  one  of  the 
rarest  of  its  scandals. 

As  for  the  noble  Percy,  he  wbs  to  serve 
valiantly  in  America  for  some  months 
before  returning  to  London  to  lay  before 
his  sovereign  his  opinion  of  Sir  ^i^lliam 
Howe.  With  his  arrival  home  his  days 
of  active  soldiering  were  finished,  but  his 
interest  in  military  matters  remained  al^ 
ways  keen.  The  5th  Regiment  of  Foot 
became  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  in 
compliment  to  him,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  county  militia  long  bore  witness  to  his 
fostering  care.  In  1778  the  earl  obtained 
a  divorce  from  the  wanton  daughter  of 
Lord  Bute.  He  had  said  to  Bishop  Percy 
that  matrimony  should  never  tempt  him 
again  imtil  he  should  find  another  Lady 
Algernon.^  And  he  kept  his  word,  for 
though  he  married  witldn  a  few  months 
of  his  divorce,  it  was  to  Lady  Alger- 
non's younger  sister^  who  was  to  grace 

^  Lord  Algernon  Percy  married  in  Jnne 
1776,  Isabella  Sniannah,  second  daughter  of 
Peter  Borrell  of  Beokenham,  Kent,  sister  of 
the  first  Lord  Ghrydyr. 
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her  high  station  both  as  Countess  Percy  Charles  James  Fox,  and  he  is  credited 

and    as  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  with  administering  a  rebuff  to  no  kas  a 

The  "soldier  duke"  grew  old  in  a  fine  person  than  the  Prince  of  Wales.   In  hb 

aristocratic  waj,  and  became  goutj  and  declining  years  he  must  often  have  dwelt 

choleric  of  temper,  as  befitted  an  English  upon  those  fateful  hours  when  he  brought 

peer.  He  was  courted  by  the  Whig  lead-  the  army  from  Lexington  to  Charlestown 

ers  at  Westminster  and  was  somewhat  Conmion,  and  he  may  well  have  gi%^en  a 

spoiled  by  these  attentions.   He  gave  his  wistful  thought  to  those  far-away  daya 

counsel  with  a  grand  air  and  was  quick  when  his  table  was  set  with  twelve  coven 

to  take  offense.  He  quarreled  at  last  with  in  the  house  at  the  head  of  Winter  Street 
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Northward,  and  Northward,  Northward  still  she  flees. 

With  limbs  that  flash  to  eveiy  king's  desire; 

And  one  shall  follow  her  with  pipe  and  l3rre. 

And  one  with  spoils  of  hundred-harbored  seas. 

And  each  in  turn  shall  overtake,  and  please. 

And  cosset  her  an  hour,  until  she  tire. 

Break  loose  and  run,  by  roadways  tracked  with  fire. 

Tombs  populous  and  shattered  palaces. 

Between  the  suings  of  the  Sun  and  Wind, 

Whose  kings  in  each  truced  hour  of  breathing-space 

Are  fain  to  woo,  —  brown  TChem  and  jeweled  Sindh, 

Blithe  Graikos  and  glut  Rome,  she  prays  the  cold 

In  easement  of  her  blood;  wherefore  her  face 

Is  turned  forever  from  those  lemans  old. 
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THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 


BY  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS 


In  the  time  when  the  family  lived 
wholly  off  the  produce  of  its  own  farm, 
questions  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  of  wdfare  could  scarcely  arise.  But 
now  that  every  man  pours  his  product 
into  some  market,  it  enters  in  a  way  into 
social  wealth  and  passes  out  of  his  con- 
tioL  What  he  shall  have  to  show  for  it 
depends  on  factors  which,  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  showed,  are  man-made  rather  than 
natural.  He  is  obliged  to  enter  a  game, 
and  to  a  degree  his  share  of  the  Desirable 
depends  on  his  success  in  that  game. 
What  hazards  the  game  shall  involve  is 
largely  within  the  will  of  oiganized  so- 
ciety. Some  temperaments  want  the  risks 
great,  the  prises  big  even  if  they  must 
be  few.  Other  temperaments  want  risk 
diminated  and  something  guaranteed  for 
alL  So  l<Mig  as  both  temperaments  are 
present  in  society,it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
game  will  be  kept  interesting  by  preserv- 
ing something  of  risk.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  rules  of  the  game  Hes  within 
the  (ttovince  of  sod^y;  and,  seeing  that 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  player  de- 
pends not  only  on  his  skill  and  means,  but 
also  on  the  rules  of  the  game  and  how 
they  are  respected,  it  is  worth  while  to 
connder  the  bearing  on  the  social  welfare 
of  the  various  policies  that  society  may 
pursue. 

The  fum-€nfarcemerU  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  ruptures  at  last  the  social  peace. 

Accoiding  to  Plato,  when  Socrates,  on 
the  morning  of  his  last  day,  is  urged  by 
his  friends  to  escape  from  prison,  the 
philosopher  refuses  because  in  imagina- 
tion he  hears  the  Laws  of  Athens  saying 
to  him,  "What  do  you  mean  by  tiying 
to  escape  but  to  destroy  us,  the  Laws,  and 
the  whole  city  so  far  as  in  you  lies  ?  Do 
you  think  that  a  state  can  exist  and  not 
VOL,  100  -  NO.  S 


be  overthrown,  in  which  the  decisions  of 
law  are  of  no  force  and  are  disregarded 
and  set  at  naught  by  private  individ- 
uals?" 

All  failure  to  enforce  law  is  bad,  but  in 
certain  classes  of  law  slackness  is  not  so 
mischievous  as  it  is  in  others.  There  is  a 
group  of  laws  aiming  to  restrain  men 
from  preying  on  the  vices  of  their  fellows 
and  thereby  weakening  the  physical  and 
moral  fibre  of  the  population.  If  saloon, 
dive,  gambling  den,  betting  ring,  and  pool- 
room, bribe  themselves  free  of  these  laws, 
th^  not  only  continue  their  work  of  ruin, 
but  inddently  the  police  is  corrupted, 
and,  in  a  measiue,  all  law  is  weakened. 

Again,  if  the  administration  of  justice 
becomes  so  feeble  that  the  police  cannot 
catch,  nor  the  courts  hang,  the  red  slayer, 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  be- 
come cobwebs  and  men  resort  freely  to 
the  personal  redress  of  real  or  fancied 
wrongs.  Murders  and  homicides  would 
hardly  be  several  times  as  frequent  now 
as  th^  were  in  1880,  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  for  years  only  one 
slayer  out  of  seventy  has  been  brought 
to  the  gallows.  The  harvest  is  blood- 
shed, lynching  mobs,  and  race  friction. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  law- 
impotence  which  loosens  the  masonry 
of  the  state  itself,  and  hence  menaces 
the  sober  and  orderly  people  who  are 
b^ond  the  reach  of  the  lawlessness  of 
"water-front,"  or  "levee,"  or  "tender- 
bin,"  or  "Little  Italy."  This  is  failure 
to  enforce  the  laws  governing  the  conduct 
of  groups  or  classes  in  their  economic 
struggle,  in  a  word,  failure  to  uphold  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

If  the  laws  guarding  the  interests  of 
one  class  are  enforced,  while  the  coim- 
terbalandng  statutes  protecting  another 
class  lie  dormant,  or  if  a  law  is  enforced 
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downward  but  not  upward,  or  if  Justice 
wields  a  sword  on  the  poor  but  a  lath  on 
the  rich  and  influential»  the  cheated  class 
fiercely  resolves  to  capture  the  state  and 
to  govern  ruthlesslj  in  its  own  interests. 
But»  imbued  with  this  vengeful  spirit, 
government  soon  becomes  the  engine 
rather  than  the  arbiter  of  conflicting  in- 
terests, and  the  state  sense  perishes  in  the 
flame  of  class  hate.  This  is  why  it  may 
be  more  imperative  to  cut  out  alike  Pin- 
kertons  and  sluggers,  to  put  down  im- 
partially corporation  law-breaking  and 
mob  violence,  than  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nances for  the  "  red  light "  district. 

Suffering  the  big  player  to  violate  the 
rules  of  the  game  is  doubly  dangerous  at 
the  present  stage.  In  twenty  years  two 
developments  —  the  disappearance  of 
free  land  in  the  rain  belt,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  big  concern  over  the  little  —  have 
narrowed  the  circle  of  opportunity  for 
workingmen  to  achieve  independence, 
and  therefore  tend  powerfully  to  consoli- 
date wage-earners  into  a  conscious  class. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  whether  this  will 
make  impossible  that  government  by 
public  opinion  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  good  temper  and  steadiness 
of  American  sodefy. 

But  there  would  remain  government  as 
compromise,  and  even  on  this  lower  plane 
the  state  may  successfully  guard  the 
primary  social  interests.  Not  so,  however, 
if  hard*won  political  victory  becomes  a 
mockery  because  prosecutors  are  timid, 
or  judges  deferential,  or  executives  suave, 
before  the  lusty  law-breaker  who  is  lord 
of  the  Desirable.  "Jug-handled  "admin- 
istration of  the  laws  kills  the  spirit  of 
give-and-take,  hardens  the  hearts  of  the 
outlawed  class,  and  sets  their  jaws  in  the 
grim  resolve  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  relentless  hand  and  to  retain  them, 
if  need  be,  by  force. 

The  hustler's  practice  of  "Get  there  — 
anyhow!"  is  warm  sand  for  the  hatch- 
ing of  cockatrice's  eggs.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  law-abiding  disposition  was  so  weak- 
ened by  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
example,  that  a  man  who  tapped  a  pipe- 


line and  stole  Standard  oil  for  two  years 
was  found  innocent  by  jurors  who  had 
heard  him  plead  guilty.  In  CalifOTnia 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
brought  law  into  such  contempt  that  the 
train  robbers,  Evans  and  Sontag,  were 
befriended  by  nearly  the  whole  local 
population.  In  certain  Rod^  Mountain 
states  mine  operators  and  miners  have 
both  well  nigh  lost  the  state  sense,  and 
reach  for  a  judgeship  or  a  shrievalty  as 
unhesitatin^y  as  in  a  fight  cme  would 
reach  for  a  crowbar.  Thus  breach  ol  law 
begets  counter-breach.  "Sush  funds" 
and  chicane  soon  breed  mobs  and  tentir- 
ism,  which  in  turn  engender  deportations, 
kidnappings,  and  brutal  trampling  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  dtisens  and 
communities.  Brickbat,  "add  egg,"  dy- 
namite, and  torch  are  in  a  way  compan- 
ion to  "House  of  Mirth,"  "drift-wood." 
gangster's  gavd,  and  "bull-pen."  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  revive  the  olive  tree,  once  the 
bramble  has  come  up.  It  will  take  years 
of  even-handed  enforcement  of  law  to  re- 
store to  government  in  Colorado  its  lost 
prestige.  A  decade  of  Solon  and  Rhada- 
manthus  cannot  iiispire  the  law-abiding 
spirit  that  one  year  of  weak  government 
or  slack  opinion  can  destroy.  Hence  the 
question  how  the  game  is  played  may  be 
more  serious  than  the  question  who  wins. 
A  selfish  interest  that  fights  in  the  <^>en 
for  the  repeal  of  good  laws  is  not  to  be 
censured  in  the  same  breath  withan  inter- 
est which  seeks  to  cholorcrform  these  same 
laws  by  packing  a  commission,  or  *V{uar- 
ing"  an  inspector,  or  owning  a  judge. 

To  be  sure,  dash  of  interest  arises  as 
we  leave  behind  the  simple,  homogene- 
ous sodety  of  the  eariy  day;  but  it  is  not 
written  that  every  sudi  conflict  shall  in- 
vade politics  and  make  the  state  its  foot- 
ball. Knights  jousting  in  the  mediseval 
tourney  did  not  expect  the  keeper  ol  the 
lists  to  enter  the  fray.  An  athletic  team 
with  the  instinct  of  sportsmanship  does 
not  count  on  winning  throu£^  the  par- 
tiality of  the  umpire.  Likewise  farmers 
and  middlemen,  landlords  and  tenants, 
producers  and  consumers,  manuf  acturen 
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and  mill-handsy  nn^e-line  merchants 
and  dqwrtment  stores,  jostled  together 
bj  circumstance,  may  fight  with  lawful 
weapoiis  without  lajring  hand  to  govern- 
ment So  long,  indeed,  as  civic  feding  is 
deep,  the  great  majority  of  dtisens  shrink 
from  using  the  state  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  special  group  interests,  and  will 
not  unite  on  such  lines  save  to  ward  off 
the  aggressions  of  some  less  scrupulous 
group. 

The  state  inspires  this  reverence  be- 
cause it  is  f dt  to  express  our  best  sdves. 
If  happily  constituted,  it  embodies  our 
reason,  fair-mindedness,  and  humane- 
nesB,  not  our  passion,  greed,  and  narrow- 
ness. Tliis  is  why  tax-payers  will  have 
their  government  build  more  solidly  than 
they  build  themselves;  why  they  will 
sanction  in  government  sacrifices  for  a  re- 
moter posterity  than  they  will  sacrifice  for 
individually ;  why  they  wiU  not  have  their 
officers  show  in  the  punishment  of  crim- 
inals the  vindictiveness,  or  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dependents  the  parsimonious- 
neas,  they  may  feel  in  their  own  hearts. 

Now,  so  long  as  battling  groups  feel 
that  the  law  utters  thie  best  selves  of  their 
feOow-citizens  they  respect  it,  they  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  as  an  engine  of  their  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  they  are  content  with 
the  "square  deal,'*  because  their  dread  of 
haying  the  cards  stacked  against  them 
prevails  over  the  desire  to  stack  them 
against  others.  But  if  government  is 
weak  or  partial  in  upholding  the  rules  of 
the  stru^e,  or  makes  rules  that  favor 
one  side  as  against  the  other,  it  forfeits 
this  immunity.  The  arena  of  combat  is 
shifted  to  politics.  Impious  hands  are 
laid  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Into  the 
law  is  injected  now  the  greed  of  this  class, 
nowthevengefulnessofthat.  As  govern- 
ment thus  degenerates,  more  and  more 
expressing  the  common  greed,  hatred, 
and  small-mindedness,  instead  of  the 
conunon  reason  and  conscience,  it  loses 
its  power  to  command  willing  obedience, 
to  conciliate  jarring  classes.  This  path 
leads  to  dass  war,  and  b^ond  that  ''the 
man  on  horse-back." 


Tampering  with  the  rules  of  the  game 
fnaUy  bringe  the  game  iteelf  inlo  die- 
credii. 

Rules  may  be  changed  in  the  interest 
either  of  those  about  to  enter  the  game» 
or  of  those  actually  in  the  game.  The 
football  code  may  be  revised  in  order  to 
benefit  the  sport,  or  in  order  to  favor  cer- 
tain teams  that  happen  to  possess  a  star 
punter.  So  is  it  with  changes  in  the  laws. 
To  be  sure,  th^  are  made  by  men  al- 
ready in  the  game,  —  farmers,  bankers, 
iron-molders,  etc.,  —  but  these  men  in 
their  policies  may  be  thinking  of  them- 
selves or  thinking  of  their  posterity.  A 
man  knows  not  what  his  sons  will  become 
and  where  their  special  interests  will  lie. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  th^  are  concerned 
for  their  children,  farmers,  bankers,  and 
iron-molders  can  agree,  and  the  changes 
they  can  agree  on  will  be  such  as  will 
make  the  social  game  fairer  for  aU.  Their 
laws  will  be  righteous,  and  those  who 
are  hit  by  them  cannot  pose  as  victims 
of  "class  legislation."  But  when  farmers 
or  bankers  or  iron-molders  legislate  for 
themselves  as  a  class  and  to  the  damage 
of  others,  th^  pull  the  game  askew  and 
spoil  it. 

On  considering  how  often  during  the 
last  quarter-century  tariff-protected  busi- 
nesses, the  ndlroads,  the  public  utility 
corporations,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, lumber,  coal,  oil,  insurance,  and 
the  various  trusts,  have  captured  and 
operated  the  machinery  of  government, 
one  savors  a  fine  irony  in  calling  ours  a 
regime  of  individualism.  Is  it.  then,  a 
part  of  the  game  founded  on  private  pro- 
perty and  free  enterprise  to  grant  exclu- 
sive perpetual  franchises,  to  exempt  sur- 
plus values  from  taxation,  to  make  the 
corporation  charter  a  contract,  to  exalt 
corporations  into  citizens  with  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  interstate  comity,  to 
legitimate  the  holding  company,  to  en- 
join strikers  from  the  exercise  of  f imda- 
mental  rights,  to  debar  a  policy-holder 
from  suing  the  management  of  an  insur- 
ance company  for  an  accoimting,  injunc- 
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tion,  or  receivership,  save  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  ? 
Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  com- 
monwealths that  exemplify  nothing  but 
the  covert  domination  of  Big  Business. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  men  should  long 
acquiesce  in  a  regime  of  sheer  capitalism. 
There  is  sure  to  form  a  body  of  tangent 
opinion  denying  everything  that  capital- 
ism affirms  and  affirming  eveiything  that 
capitalism  denies.  The  Nemesis  of  treat- 
ing private  property,  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, and  corporate  imdertaking  as  in- 
struments of  private  gain  rather  than  of 
public  welfare,  is  the  root-and-branch 
man  who  urges  us  to  escape  the  Unen- 
durable by  taking  refuge  in  the  Impos- 
sible. 

The  revolutionary  socialist  charges  to 
**the  competitive  system"  ills,  four-fifths 
of  which  arise  from  monopoly.  He  sad- 
dles individualism  with  the  sins  of  com- 
mercialized politics,  and  sees  the  polluter 
of  politics  in  capital  rather  than  in  Big 
Business.  The  abysmal  inequalities  of 
wealth  he  deems  a  natural  development 
under  "private  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production,"  rather  than  an 
outgrowth  of  privilege.  In  swollen  for- 
tunes he  sees  the  vestibule  not  to  pluto- 
cracy, but  to  social  revolution.  Policies 
which  protect  the  independent  concerns 
and  the  petty  properties,  he  finds  "reac- 
tionary." He  stigmatizes  as  "bourgeois" 
the  endeavor  to  save  the  little  investors 
from  the  raaw  of  the  predatory  financier, 
and  drctims  of  a  coming  society  moulded 
to  the  heart's  desire  of  wage-earners. 
Although,  while  rents  and  monopoly 
profits  rise,  the  earnings  of  capital  are 
falling,  he  proclaims  the  right  of  labor 
to  the  whole  produce,  and  the  wrongful- 
ness of  any  return  to  the  owner  of  cap- 
ital. For  a  tested  workable  regime  he 
ofi'ers  a  vague  and  ill-considered  scheme, 
built  largely  out  of  antitheses  to  the  act- 
ual and  sharply  at  variance  with  human 
nature  on  its  present  plane.  Infatuated 
with  his  chimera,  he  lifts  no  finger  to 
reach  the  near-by  good,  while  his  wild 
proposals  excite  apprehensions  which  hin- 


der the  progress  of  genuine  constructiTe 
work. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  plane  of  our  in> 
herited  institutions  government  might 
be  so  administered  in  the  public- wdfare 
spirit,  that  three-fourths  of  the  subvers- 
ive sentiment  existing  would  vanish.  But 
the  policy  of  "Score  while  you're  in!" 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals  who 
tell  the  workingman  there  is  no  half-waj 
house  between  capitalism  and  collectiv- 
ism. "Our  irmings!"  cries  Big  Busines 
exultantly;  and  with  fifty-year  fran€:hise 
laws,  iniquitous  tariff  schedules,  excessive 
railway-mail  charges,  grabbing  of  public 
mineral  lands,  corrupt  sale  of  canals  and 
gas  plants,  fake  meat-inspection,  Niagara 
grabs,  and  the  cynical  denial  of  protec- 
tion to  labor,  it  plunges  ahead,  inviting 
the  day  when  the  cry  will  ring  out,  "To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!"  Every  tampering 
with  the  simple  logical  rules  of  the  game, 
on  the  theory  that  if  you  take  care  of 
business,  business  will  take  care  of  the 
general  welfare,  or  if  you  take  care  of  the 
capitalist,  the  capitalist  will  take  care 
of  the  workingman,  adds  to  those  who 
think  the  game  itself  so  hopelessly  bad 
that  there  is  no  use  in  tiying  to  make  it 
fair. 

In  the  sphere  of  opinicHi  nothing  so 
favors  the  root-and-branch  men  as  the 
ascendency  of  commercial  standards  of 
success.  Certainly  you  may  rate  the 
business  num  by  the  money  he  has  been 
able  to  make  under  the  rules  of  his  game. 
But  all  sages  agree  that  the  writer, 
thinker,  scholar,  clergyman,  jurist,  offi- 
cer, administrator,  and  statesman  must 
not  be  mere  profit-seekers,  nor  may  their 
social  standing  depend  on  their  financial 
rating.  The  intrusion  of  Mammon's 
standards  into  such  callings  makes  so- 
cialists of  thousands  who  do  not  really 
beUeve  that  the  exchange  of  money  for 
labor  is  "exploitation." 

Those  who  put  their  faith  in  a  trans- 
figured individualism  should  nuike  haste 
to  clean  the  hull  of  the  old  ship  for  the 
coming  great  battle  with  the  opponents 
of  private  capital  and  individual  initia- 
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tive.  Certainly  many  of  the  villainies  and 
oppressions  that  befoul  it  are  no  more  a 
part  of  individualism  than  are  the  barn- 
acles '  and  trailing  weed  a  part  of  the 
vesseL  Moreover,  if  they  are  to  put  up  a 
good  fight  for  the  ship,  it  behooves  them 
to  rid  it  of  the  buccaneers,  wreckers, 
and  shanghaiers  that  now  impudently 
daim  the  shelter  of  its  flag,  and  by  their 
sinister  presence  compromise  the  efforts 
of  Its  legitimate  defenders. 

The  conspicuously  successful  vioUder  of 
the  rules  of  the  game  robs  us  of  thai 
which  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

The  enterprises  that  have  succeeded 
by  trampling  on  the  laws  have  done 
worse  than  extort  money  from  us.  After 
sU,  the  monopolist  as  such  hurts  us  no 
more  than  a  drouth,  a  May  frost,  the 
boll  weevil,  or  the  chinch  bug;  and  these 
are  not  calamities  of  the  first  rank,  for, 
thou^  they  lessen  our  comfort,  they  do 
not  leave  us  less  civilized.  But  as  suc- 
cessful law-breaker,  the  monopolist  takes 
from  us  more  than  money:  he  takes 
away  our  ideals,  leaving  us  more  ape  and 
less  man.  For  twenty  years  the  writer 
has  watched  the  effect  upon  college 
young  men  of  the  conspicuous  triumph 
of  the  first  great  commercial  pirate  — 
the  oil  trust  —  over  able  competitors, 
common  carriers,  oil  producers,  public 
prooecutors,  attorneys-general,  courts, 
legislatures,  newspapers,  and  leaders  of 
opinion.  Many  Idft  college  for  the  battle 
of  life  with  the  conviction  that  the  ideab 
of  success  held  up  by  their  instructors 
were  unpractical.  '*The  preachers  and 
professors  and  commencement  speakers 
are  <dd  fogies,"  says  one.  "This  is  n't 
the  kind  of  world  they  think  it  is.  They 
are  fussy  old  maids,  not  strong  men." 
"With  all  these  fine  principles,"  says 
another,  "you'd  be  a  dead  one  from  the 
start.  You  'd  never  get  into  the  game  at 
alL"  "Mwiey's  the  thing!  With  money 
you're  it,  no  matter  who  kicks,"  says  a 
third.  '*I'm  going  to  climb  into  the  band- 
wagon, not  hoot  at  it  as  it  goes  by." 
So,  for  several  college  generations,  one 


could  mark  in  the  ebb  of  generous  ideals 
and  the  mounting  of  a  precocious  cynic- 
ism the  working  of  the  virus.  If  such  was 
the  impression  of  triumphant  lawlessness 
upon  young  men  whose  horizon  had  been 
widened  by  academic  culture,  what  must 
it  have  been  upon  the  multitudes  of  cal- 
low youth  that  from  the  schoolboy  desk 
go  forth  ill  furnished  into  active  life? 
The  founder  of  the  oil  trust  may  give  us 
back  our  mon^,  but  not  if  he  send  among 
us  a  hundred  Wesleys  can  he  give  us 
back  the  lost  ideals. 

Unless  rules  be  enforcedy  the  moral  plane 
toill  not  be  lifted  simply  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  righteous  men. 
Many  spiritual  leaders  imagine  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes  simply 
by  regenerating  souls;  that,  as  man  after 
man  turns  his  face  upward,  society  is 
duly  uplifted.    It  would  follow  that  the 
quiet  work  on  individuals  does  not  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  recourse  to 
law  or  public  opinion,  and  that  the  Puri- 
tan's endeavor  to  establish  righteousness 
is  superfluous. 

This  may  have  been  true  before  com- 
petition became  lord  of  life,  but  now  that 
the  few  lead  off  while  the  rest  must  follow 
suit,  much  depends  on  giving  the  lead  to 
the  good  man  rather  than  the  bad  man. 
You  may  add  to  the  number  of  good  men, 
but,  without  enforced  rules,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  stay  in  the  higher 
posts  and  callings.  For  the  social  trend 
denies  most  men  a  free  hand.  More  and 
more  the  chief  vocations  come  imder  the 
baton  of  competition,  so  that  one  may  not 
maintain  one's  self  in  them  at  all  unless 
one  feels  at  liberty  to  do  as  his  rivals  are 
permitted  to  do.  Those  in  the  same  line 
must  move  in  lock-step,  and  the  pace  is 
set  by  the  meanest  man  who  is  idlowed 
to  continue  in  the  business.  The  depart- 
ment store  that  pays  its  girls  living  wages 
and  closes  at  six  can  hardly  live  in  the 
same  town  with  one  that  pays  four  dol- 
lars a  week  and  closes  at  nine.  If  the 
price  of  glass  jars  is  fixed  by  the  manu- 
facturer who  overdrives  little  boys,  every 
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competitor  must,  unless  he  possesses 
some  offsetting  advantage,  confonn  to 
this  practice.  Leave  the  business  he  may; 
change  it  he  cannot.  If  one  dealer  in 
foods  successfully  adulterates,  his  fellows 
must  f oUow  suit  or  else  seek  their  patrons 
among  the  few  who  prefer  a  brand  be- 
cause it  is  dear.  As  for  the  dispenser  of 
pure  drugs,  there  is  no  place  for  him 
until  the  law  steps  in  to  standardize 
quality.  The  one  shipper  who  extorts 
an  illegal  rate  obliges  all  other  shippers 
in  his  line  to  break  the  law  or  be  snuffed 
out.  So  long  as  there  are  able  attorneys 
willing  to  handle  the  corporation  work 
just  as  it  comes,  dean  or  dirty,  the  law- 
yer who  insists  on  picking  and  choosing 
must  mildew  in  the  basement  of  his  pro- 
fession. If  the  lavish  use  of  money  is 
countenanced  in  pditics,  no  poor  man 
can  win  without  truckling  to  the  con- 
tributors of  campaign  funds. 

It  is  chiefly  the  directive  groups  in  the 
social  scale  that  are  swayed  by  the  twen- 
tieth man.  The  privates  in  the  industrial 
army  do  not  move  in  lock-step,  for  they 
keep  step  with  their  oflicer;  their  per- 
formance is  standardized  for  them  by 
those  who  give  out  the  work.  Farmers 
are  independent,  and  on  the  soil  a  man 
may  still  live  up  to  his  ideals.  In  the 
learned  professions  there  are  tricks,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  quack  cannot  set  the 
pace.  But  in  business,  finance,  and  poli- 
tics, it  is  more  and  more  the  case  that  aU 
who  maintain  themselves  therein  must 
stand  on  about  the  same  footing.  Without 
pressure  from  outside,  the  moral  level  of 
practice  will  be  low,  and  the  good  man 
will  have  to  stagnate  or  get  out.  The 
rule  of  money  in  politics  means  "Wear 
the  collar  or  quit."  The  control  of  the 
press  by  financial  interests  is  a  placard, 
"Stubborn  truth-tellers  not  wanted." 
The  reckless  rivalry  among  life  insurance 
companies  advertises,  "No  room  for  the 
conservative  manager."  If  it  becomes 
common  for  dealers  to  give  "commis- 
sions" to  servants  or  purchasing  agents, 
the  sign  might  as  wdl  be  hung  out,  "No 
one  who  will  not  bribe  need  apply." 


How  vain,  then,  to  expect  to  better 
conditions  simply  by  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  good  men!  llie  converts  would  be 
obliged  to  join  the  multitudes  wha  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Th^mig^ 
of  course,  hew  coal  or  lay  brides  <x 
drive  oxen.  But  business,  fiTiamy,  and 
politics  —  so  potent  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  of  wdfare,  ao 
authoritative  in  impressing  standards  oo 
the  rising  generation  —  would  become 
not  one  whit  better.  There  are  already 
enough  granite  men  to  man  the  hig^ 
posts;  but  till  the  ways  be  deaied  for 
them,  they  accumulate  on  the  lower  lev- 
ds  where,  having  no  free  hand,  they  fed 
no  moral  responsibility.  By  themsdves 
they  can  get  no  foothold  at  the  strategic 
points  where  conditions  are  made,  where 
the  weal  or  woe  of  thousands  is  deter- 
mined. Without  aid  they  cannot  maintain 
themsdves  in  these  comp^tive  fidds. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  sodely 
to  estabUsh  the  righteous  by  Uftmg  the 
plane  of  competitioiu 

Pure-food  laws  mean  an  open  door 
for  honest  men  in  the  purveying  business. 
An  effident  state  insurance  department 
means  a  chance  for  the  "old-fashioned  " 
manager.  A  stricter  ethical  code  f oar  the 
legal  profession  would  enable  cotain 
briefless  lawyers  to  forge  to  the  front. 
Child-labor  restriction  is  a  godaaid  to 
the  humane  manufacturer.  Outlawing 
the  sweaters'  dens  may  throw  the  read^- 
made  dothing  trade  into  the  hands  of 
reputable  men.  Already  in  banking  we 
see  a  business,  once  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  swindlers,  which,  by  regula- 
tion, has  come  to  be  a  fidd  for  honor- 
able men. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  fifty  years  of 
public  condemnation  of  liquor-sdling  has 
done  in  driving  good  men  out  of  it.  It 
is  easy  to  foresee  what  a  lively  public 
appredation  and  support  of  truUi-tdling 
newspapers,  of  plahi-spoken  preachers, 
of  fearless  scholars,  of  dvic-minded  law- 
yers, of  consdentious  merchants,  of  hu- 
mane manufacturers,  of  upright  ofiidals, 
and  of  zealous  prosecutors,  would  do 
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to  populAte  these  walks  with  good  men. 

How  useless  is  character  without  op- 
poitimitj  can  be  read  in  our  recent  po- 
litical histoiy.  In  growing  numbers  dur- 
izkf^  the  late  eighties  and  the  nineties, 
paity  machines*  lackey  to  the  greedy  in- 
terests, strove  to  retire  from  politics  men 
of  hi^  ideals  and  independent  spirit. 
If,  during  his  trial  term,  the  popular  dis- 
trict attorney,  mayor,  legislator,  or  con- 
gressman spumed  the  cdlar,  at  the  end 
a  hidden  trap-door  fell,  and  he  dropped 
to  oblivion.  If  the  ringsters  could  not 
schone  or  slander  or  gavel  him  down  in 
the  nominating  convention,  they  knifed 
him  at  the  polls.  Oiled  by  corporation 
money  the  machines  did  their  work  well, 
and  the  resulting  survival  of  the  (^ble 
added  steadily  to  the  putty  faces  in  pub- 
lic life.  Wiseacres  laid  the  conspicuous 
decline  in  public  men  to  general  moral 
decay  or  to  the  superior  attractions  of 
the  business  career,  blind  to  the  like  f aU- 
ing  off  |in  the  character  of  the  business 
men  ol  the  period,  and  unaware  that  the 
bolk  of  the  American  people  were  as 
rich  as  ever  in  red  corpuscles.  That 
the  spinal  sort  found  politics  full  of 
blocked  stairways,  while  the  gutta-percha 
manilrifis  of  the  bosses  and  the  big  men 
of  the  interests  were  carried  smoothly 
upward  in  the  party  devator,  brou^t 
about,  at  last,  that  mortifying  end-of-the- 
centuiy  situaticm  when,  over  perhaps  a 
third  of  the  country,  the  upper  floors  of 
the  political  fabric  showed  a  dwindling 
contingent  of  bold  and  public-spirited 
men.  From  the  upward  rush  of  sterling 
characters  in  the  five  years  since  the 
grip  of  the  "organisation"  began  to  be 
loosened  and  the  political  stairways 
cleared,  judge  what  we  lost  during  the 
decades  when  we  let  so  many  consciences 
knock  vainly  at  the  barred  portals  of 
public  life! 

Some,  alive  to  the  pace-setting  power 
of  the  twentieth  man,  stigmatize  compe- 
tition as  deteriorating  and  cry  out  that  it 
is  idle  to  expect  improvement  until  the 
competitive  system  is  abolished.  This 
would  be  pouring  out  the  baby  with  the 


bath.  Competition  may  pursue  an  up- 
ward path  or  a  downward  path.  When 
makers  adulterate  or  lyin^  advertise, 
or  overdrive  their  help,  or  replace  men 
with  children,  th^  fdlow  the  downward 
path.  When  they  eliminate  waste,  im- 
prove their  processes,  utilise  by-products, 
install  better  machines,  th^  f<dlow  the 
upward  path.  Collective  industry  would 
avoid  the  downward  path,  but  it  might 
not  fdlow  the  upward  path.  The  true 
policy  is  to  fence  off  the  downward 
paths  and  leave  competiticm  free  to  spur 
rivals  into  the  upward  path. 

The  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  right- 
eous rules  constantly  increases. 

Restraint  breeds  a  resistance  corre- 
sponding to  the  loss  it  imposes.  Whoiwe 
go  to  short-chain  the  interests  which  prey 
on  men's  vices,  they  snap  at  us  like  jack- 
als. Collective  ownership  of  puUic  utili- 
ties may  quiet  the  special  int^ests  that 
now  rage  in  the  halter  of  regulaticm,  but 
by  the  time  their  anti-dvic  career  is  aid- 
ed another  range  of  enterprises  will  be 
springing  against  the  leash.  We  declare 
pipe-lines  common  carriers  with  the  duly 
to  file  tariffs,  and  we  get  refusal,  subter- 
fuges, freak  tariffs,  and  onerous  require- 
ments that  bar  independents  from  using 
the  lines.  If  our  diildren  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  fix  gas  prices  and  street- 
car fares  in  the  teeth  of  concentrated  pri- 
vate interest,  th^  will  have  their  hands 
full  in  regulating  railroad,  tdegraph, 
express,  insurance,  pipe-line,  and  news- 
service rates;  wharf,  dock,  storage,  and 
cotton-baling  charges;  the  prices  of  oil, 
anthradte  coal,  ice,  and  school  books; 
and  in  prescribing  the  conditions  of  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  artides  aU  the  way 
from  dressed  beef  to  corporation  securi- 
ties. 

Every  year  the  pdnts  of  contact  —  and 
of  friction  —  between  government  and 
private  interests  have  multiplied.  In  the 
days  of  well-water,  candles,  sorghum,  and 
flat  boats,  there  were  no  water,  gas,  su- 
gar, or  railroad  interests  to  vex  politics. 
Home-grown  food  did  not  call  for  the  in- 
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spector.  Till  tlie  intibary  came  there  was 
no  need  to  bar  children  from  toll  or  to  en- 
force the  guarding  of  dangerous  machin- 
eiy.  A  generation  ago  the  little  razor- 
back  gas  and  horse-car  companies  had  no 
call  to  mix  in  pcditics;  but  the  advent  of 
water-gas  and  the  tn^^,  coupled  with 
urban  growth,  gave  them  the  lard  of 
monopoly  profit  to  defend,  and  made  the 
puUic-service  corporations  the  areh-cor- 
rupters  of  city  councils.  Once  the  rail- 
roads competed,  but  their  consolidators 
have  driven  the  despairing  shipper  to 
look  to  government  for  protection.  On 
all  sides  we  see  businesses  that,  feeling 
less  and  less  the  automatic  curb  of  com- 
petition, will  soon  need  the  snaffle  of 
public  regulation. 

As  the  smoke  lifts  we  can  mark  just 
who  are  resisting  law  and  corrupting  gov- 
ernment. In  the  cities  the  fight  is  chiefly 
with  the  vice-caterers  and  the  public-ser- 
vice corporations.  The  former  want  a 
"wide  open"  town.  The  latter  want  un- 
hampered enjoyment  of  thdr  monopoly 
power.  Th^  are  law-dfcfying  until  th^ 
own  the  source  of  law  and  can  get  perpet- 
ual grants  on  easy  terms,  with  a  free  hand 
as  to  prices  and  fares  and  exemption  of 
thdr  franchise  values  from  taxation. 
Battling  along  with  these  big  interests  are 
bankers  fishing  for  deposits  of  dty  funds, 
rookery  landlords  in  terror  of  the  health- 
officer,  business  men  intent  on  grabbing 
an  alley  or  a  water-front,  and  contractors 
eager  to  "job"  public  works. 

The  state  government  labors  heavily, 
like  a  steamboat  working  through  the  «tii({ 


on  the  Upper  Nile.  Tlie  railroads  want 
to  avert  rate  regulation  and  to  own  the 
state  board  of  equalization.  Tliegasand 
street-railway  companies  want  *' ripper" 
legislation,  the  authorization  of  fif^-year 
franchises,  and  immunity  ttom  taxaHon 
of  franchises  or  limitation  of  stodc-water- 
ing.  Manufacturers  want  the  unrestrict- 
ed use  of  child  labor.  Mining  companies 
dread  short-hour  legislaticMi.  Publishers 
want  their  text-hoc^  foisted  upon  the 
schools.  The  baking-powder  trust  wants 
rival  powders  outlawed.  The  ofl  trust 
wants  to  turn  safety  inspection  against  the 
independents.  A  horde  of  harpies  have 
the  knife  out  for  pure-food  bills.  Brewers, 
distiUers,  devator  combines,  pet  banks, 
rotten  insurance  companies  —  all  have  a 
motive  for  undermining  government  by 
the  people. 

Thus  time  adds  to  the  number  ol  in- 
terests intent  to  break  or  to  skew  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  phalanx  lengthens 
of  those  who  want  government  to  be  of 
india  rubber  and  not  of  iron.  Of  course 
this  resistance  produces  results.  Under 
a  pressure  of  ten  talents  men  ccdlapse  who 
were  adamant  under  the  pressure  a  sin^e 
talent  can  exert.  In  view  of  the  tempta- 
tions we  send  them  against,  we  ought  not 
to  marvel  that  so  many  public  servants 
bend  or  break.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  government  can  withstand  the  grow- 
ing strain  without  many  structural  im- 
provements. In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
to  the  upholding  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
sodeiy  must  devote  an  increasing  share 
of  its  thought  and  consdence. 
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It  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  an  Amer- 
ican man  of  letters  accepts  the  privilege 
of  commemorating  again  the  genius  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  —  the  earliest  of  our 
authors  to  be  widelj  read  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  language,  as 
Irving,  his  elder  contemporary,  was  the 
earliest  to  win  attention  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  land.  It  is  well  for  us 
that  the  first  American  novelist  to  re- 
veal American  character  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  was  himself  stalwart  in  his 
own  Americanism,  full  of  the  faith  that 
sustains  us  all.  As  Parkman  has  de- 
dared,  "Cooper's  genius  drew  aliment 
from  the  soil  where  God  had  planted 
it,  and  rose  to  a  vigorous  growth,  rough 
and  gnaried,  but  strong  as  a  mountain 
cedar."  And  as  Lowell  has  finely  phrased 
it.  Cooper  "looked  about  him  to  recog- 
nise in  the  New  Man  of  the  New  World 
an  unhackneyed  and  unconventional 
subject  for  art;  "  he  "studied  from  the 
life,  and  it  was  the  homo  AmericanuSf 
with  our  own  limestone  in  his  bones, 
and  our  own  iron  in  his  blood,  that  sat 
to  him." 

The  American  whom  Cooper  painted 
in  his  pages  is  the  American  in  the 
making;  and  it  is  the  earlier  makers 
of  America  that  he  has  depicted  with 
sympathetic  sincerity,  —  the  soldier,  the 
saikw^,  the  settler,  the  backwoodsman, 
sturtfy  types  all  of  them,  that  gave  no 
false  impression  of  us  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  And  in  thus  portraying  the  men 
who  made  possiUe  the  nation  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  he  performed  a  splendid 
service  to  the  countiy  he  loved  devotedly. 
And  his  service  to  our  literature  is  equal- 
ly obvious.  He  wrote  the  first  American 
historical  novel,  which  remains  to  this 
di^  one  of  the  best.  He  was  the  first  to 
venture  a  story  of  the  sea;  and  no  one 


of  the  writers  who  have  followed  in  his 
wake  has  yet  equaled  his  eariier  attempt. 
He  was  the  fir^  to  tell  tales  of  the  fron- 
tier, of  the  backwoods,  and  of  the  prairie. 
He  stands  forth  even  now  the  foremost 
representative  in  fiction  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  —  for  Hawthorne,  a 
more  delicate  artist  in  romance,  is  of 
his  section  all  compact,  and  his  genius 
lacked  fit  nourishment  when  its  tentacles 
did  not  ding  to  the  stony  New  En^^d 
of  his  birth.  Wdl  might  Biyant  assert 
that  the  gloiy  which  Cooper  "justly  won 
was  reflected  on  his  countiy,  of  whose 
literary  independence  he  was  the  pio- 
neer." 


"There  is  no  life  of  a  man  faithfully 
recorded,"  so  Carlyle  has  declared,  "but 
is  a  heroic  poem  of  its  sort,  rhymed  or 
unrhymed."  The  life  of  Cooper  has  been 
faithfully  recorded  by  Professor  Louns- 
bury,  in  the  best,  biography  yet  devoted 
to  any  American  man  of  letters.  Cooper 
was  bom  in  New  Jers^  in  1789,  just 
after  the  United  States  had  adopted  the 
constitution  which  has  given  stabihty  to 
our  government.  When  he  was  only  a 
year  old  he  was  brought  to  Cooperstown, 
where  he  was  to  die  three  score  years 
later.  His  far-seeing  and  open-minded 
father  had  settled  more  acres  than  any 
other  man  in  America;  and  forty  thou- 
sand souls  held  under  him,  directly  or 
indirectly,  most  of  them  along  the  shores 
of  the  Susquehanna,  the  crooked  river, 
"to  which,"  as  Cooper  tells  us,  "the 
Atlantic  herself  had  extended  an  arm  in 
welcome."  It  was  at  Cooperstown  that 
the  future  novelist  passed  his  childhood, 
"with  the  vast  forest  around  him,"  so 
Biyant  has  recorded,  "stretching  up  the 
mountains  that  overiook  the  lake,  and 
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far  b^ond,  in  a  region  where  the  Indian 
yet  roamed,  and  the  white  hunter,  half- 
Indian  in  his  dress  and  mode  of  life, 
sought  his  game,  —  a  region  in  which  the 
bear  and  the  wolf  were  yet  hunted,  and 
the  panther,  more  formidable  than  either, 
lurked  in  the  thickets,  and  tales  of  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness,  and  encounters 
with  these  fierce  animals,  beguiled  the 
length  of  the  winter  nights." 

In  due  season  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Albany;  and  then  he  entered  Yale,  only 
to  be  expdled  before  he  had  completed 
his  course.  Thus  it  was  that  he  lacked 
the  chastening  influence  of  the  prescribed 
prognunme  of  studies,  nanow  enough  in 
those  days  and  yet  broadening  to  all  who 
knew  how  to  profit  by  it.  His  own  college 
never  made  up  to  him  for  what  may  have 
been  her  mistake  or  his  own;  but  a  score 
of  years  later  Columbia  honored  herself 
by  granting  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  As  a  preparation  for  the  navy. 
Cooper  made  a  long  voyage  to  Europe 
before  the  mast;  and  on  his  return  he 
was  appointed  a  midshipman.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  only  three  years. 
He  was  on  the  Vesuvius  for  a  season; 
he  was  one  of  a  party  that  went  to  Os- 
wego to  build  a  brig  on  Lake  Ontario, 
then  girt  in  by  the  primeval  forest;  and 
he  was,  for  a  while,  left  in  command  of 
the  gunboats  on  Lake  Champlain;  and 
all  these  posts  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
his  native  land  and  of  its  conditions 
which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
later,  when  he  turned  novelist.  Aftei^ 
ward  he  was  ordered  to  the  Wasp,  where 
he  served  under  the  heroic  Lawrence,  — 
who  was  to  die  a  few  years  later,  ciying 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship! "  But  there 
seemed  then  little  likelihood  of  war;  so 
Cooper  resigned  his  commission,  and 
married  Miss  de  Lanc^,  with  whom  he 
was  to  live  most  happily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  who  was  to  survive  him  only  a 
few  months. 

His  father  and  his  wife's  father  were 
both  wdl-to-do;  and  for  nearly  ten  years 
Cooper  was  content  to  live  the  placid 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  sometimes 


at  Cooperstown,  and  sometimes  in  Weit- 
chester,  near  New  York.  He  readied  the 
age  of  thirfy,  not  only  without  having 
written  anything,  but  even  without  ai^ 
special  interest  in  literature;  and  what 
at  last  he  did  take  a  first  step  into  autfaor- 
ship,  it  was  in  the  most  casual  fashion. 
Throwing  down  a  contonporaiy  British 
novel  of  slight  value,  he  expressed  the 
bdief  that  he  could  write  a  better  book 
himself.  Encouraged  by  his  wife,  he 
completed  a  stoiy  of  British  manners 
and  customs,  about  which  he  knew  Utlk 
or  nothing  from  personal  observatiozu 
But  so  complete  was  our  Ammcan  sub- 
servience to  the  British  branch  of  our 
literature,  that  this  did  not  seon  strange 
then,  even  to  Cooper,  an  American  of  the 
Americans.  This  first  novd,  Preoauium, 
was  puUished  without  his  name;  it  was 
even  reprinted  in  England,  where  it  was 
reviewed  with  no  suspicion  that  it  had 
not  been  written  by  an  EngKshman. 
However  insignificant  in  itsdf ,  this  first 
book  revealed  to  its  author  that  he  could 
tell  a  story. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that 
novelists  flower  late,  fielding  and  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Hawthorne,  had  spent  at 
least  the  half  of  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten  before  th^  blossomed 
forth  as  novelists,  —  as  though  to  exem- 
plify the  Arab  proverb  that  no  man  is 
called  of  God  until  he  is  forty.  But 
Fielding  and  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Haw- 
thorne, had  been  writing  abundantly 
from  their  youth  up,  plays  and  poems, 
sketches  and  short  stories,  whereas  Coop- 
er had  served  no  such  apprenticeship  to 
literature.  But  when  he  hiad  <mce  takcd 
ink,  he  enjoyed  it;  and  in  the  remaining 
half  of  his  life  he  revealed  the  am|^ 
productivity  of  a  rich  and  abundant 
genius.  Toward  the  end  of  the  next 
year,  1821,  he  puUished  the  i^py,  fol- 
lowed swiftly  by  the  Pioneers^  and  hj 
the  Piiol;  and  by  these  three  books  his 
fame  was  firmly  estaUished,  in  his  own 
country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  over 
Europe,  where  he  was  hailed  as  a  worthj 
rival  of  Scott.    In  these  three  books  he 
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made  good  his  triple  daim  to  remem- 
bfance,  as  a  tdler  of  tales,  as  a  creator 
of  character,  and  as  a  poet  (in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word). 

The  Spy  was  followed  in  time  fay  an- 
other tale  of  the  American  revoluti(m» 
lAand  Lincoln^  wherein,  so  Bancroft  has 
testified,  ''he  has  described  the  BatUe 
of  Bunker  HiU  better  than  it  is  described 
in  any  other  work.''  It  was  accompanied 
later  by  other  historical  noveb,  some  of 
them  dealing  with  themes  in  European 
history,  the  Bravo,  for  one,  and  the 
Headnnan,  for  another, — good  stories  in 
their  way,  but  without  the  solid  support 
which  a  novdist  has  when  he  deals  with 
his  own  peo[de  and  hb  own  time.  The 
Pumeer9  was  made  more  important  by 
the  Gcunposition  of  four  other  "  Leather- 
stocking  Tales,"  completing  the  interest- 
ing drama  in  five  acts,  which  culminates 
at  last  in  the  simple  hero's  death,  told 
with  manly  pathos.  The  Pilot  had  in  its 
track  the  Red  Rover  and  eight  other  tales 
of  the  sea;  and  it  was  also  succeeded  in 
time  fay  a  History  of  the  American  Navy 
andfay  aseriesof  2y»iMt  of  Naval  Officers, 
in  wfaidi  Cooper  proved  his  loyalty  to  his 
first  profession.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  various  volumes  of  traveb  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Periiaps  it  is  not  strange  that  he  who 
ooold  describe  fighting  with  contagious 
interest  should  not  shrink  from  contro- 
vtitj.  Cooper  was  large-hearted,  but  he 
was  also  hot-headed  and  thin-skinned. 
A  high-minded  man,  b^ond  all  ques- 
tion, he  was  high-tempared  also,  gen- 
oally  opinionated  and  occasionally  iras- 
dfale.  Even  in  Cooperstown  he  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  which  calls  for  no 
consideration  now.  In  his  travels  in 
Europe  he  had  been  quick  to  repel  ig- 
noruit  aspersion  against  his  native  land; 
and  oo  his  return  home  he  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  point  out  the  failings  and  the 
faults  of  his  fdlow-dtizens,  not  alwajrs 
with  the  suavity  which  persuades  to  a 
diange  of  heart.  Bitterly  attacked  in 
the  newspapers,  he  defended  himself 
with  his  pen  and  in  the  courts  of  law. 


That  he  was  meanly  assailed  by  mean 
men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
successful  in  the  several  libel  suits  he 
brought  against  his  traducers.  But  the 
echoes  of  these  "old,  unhappy  far-off 
things  and  battles  long  ago"  have  died 
away  now  these  many  years;  and  th^ 
need  not  be  recalled.  Cooper  was  in- 
dependent and  uncompromising;  "his 
character,"  so  Bryant  testified,  "was  like 
the  bark  of  the  cinnamon,  a  rough  and 
astringent  rind  without,  and  an  intense 
sweetness  within." 

Although  these  needless  disputes  may 
have  saddened  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  happy  in  his  family  and  in 
his  friends,  whom  he  bound  to  him 
with  hoops  of  steel.  These  friends,  with 
Bryant  and  Irving  at  the  head  of  them, 
were  making  ready  for  a  puUic  dinner 
to  testify  the  high  esteem  in  which  th^ 
held  him,  when  th^  heard  that  his  health 
had  begun  to  fail.  He  was  then  contem- 
plating a  sixth  "  Leatherstoddng  Tale; " 
but  he  did  not  live  to  start  on  his  new 
story.  And  it  was  at  Cooperstown  that  he 
died,  in  the  fall  oif  1851,  on  the  last  day 
of  his  sixfy-second  year. 


Fame  has  its  tides,  its  flood  and  its 
ebb,  like  the  ocean;  and  the  author  who 
is  lifted  high  by  a  wave  of  popularity  is 
certain  in  time  to  sink  into  the  trou^ 
of  the  sea,  perhaps  to  be  raised  alo^ 
again  by  a  later  billow.  The  fame  of 
Cooper  soared  after  his  first  successes, 
only  to  fall  away  sadly  during  the  later 
controversies.  It  was  prodaimed  again 
fay  Bryant  and  Bancroft  and  Parkman 
in  the  stress  of  emotion  evoked  by  his 
sudden  death,  only  to  be  obscured  once 
more  in  the  two  score  years  that  f d- 
lowed,  as  other  literaiy  fashions  came 
into  favor.  Now,  at  last,  in  this  new 
century,  it  has  emerged  once  more,  sol- 
idly established  on  his  real  merits  and 
not  likdy  again  to  be  called  in  question. 
Time  has  made  its  unerring  choice  from 
out  hb  many  books,  sdecting  those  which 
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are  most  representative  of  liis  genius  at  its 
finest  It  is  hj  its  peaks  that  we  meas- 
ure the  hei^t  of  a  mountain,  and  not 
by  its  foot-hills  and  its  valleys.  Irving 
had  Cooper  in  mind  when  he  remarked 
that  "in  life  they  judge  a  writer  by  his 
last  production;  after  death  by  what  he 
has  done  best."  No  author  can  go  down 
to  posterity  with  a  baggage- wagon  full  of 
his  complete  works;  he  can  descend  that 
long  trail  laden  only  with  what  will  go 
in  the  saddlebags. 

Cooper  is  a  bom  stoiy-teller;  and  the 
kind  of  story  he  excels  in  is  the  tale  of  ad- 
venture, peopled,  now  and  again,  with 
vital  and  veracious  characters,  having  a 
life  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  may  chance  to  be 
actors.  Of  this  kind  of  stoiy  the  Odyssey 
is  the  earliest  example,  as  it  is  the  great- 
est. Professor  Trent  is  only  just  when  he 
insists  that  Cooper  lifted  "the  stoiy  of 
adventure  into  the  realms  of  poetry."  It 
may  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  he  is 
not  a  flawless  artist,  never  quitting  his 
work  till  he  has  made  it  as  perfect  as  he 
can;  and  his  best  books  are  not  always 
kept  up  to  their  highest  level.  Even 
though  he  is  denied  the  gift  of  verse,  he 
is  essentially  a  poet;  but  he  is  no  Vergil, 
no  Racine,  interested  in  his  manner  as 
much  as  in  his  matter,  and  joying  in  his 
craftsmanship  for  its  own  sake.  He  had 
the  largeness  of  affluent  genius,  and  also 
the  carelessness  which  often  accompanies 
this,  such  as  we  may  observe  also  in  Scott 
and  even  in  Shakespeare,  rich  creators  of 
character,  in  whose  works  there  is  much 
that  we  could  desire  to  be  different  and 
not  a  little  that  we  could  wish  away. 

As  his  devoted  daughter  has  admitted 
loyally,  "He  never  was,  in  the  sense  of 
studied  preparation,  an  artist  in  the  com- 
position of  a  work  of  fiction.  He  wrote,  as 
it  were,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment." But  even  in  this  improvisation  his 
native  gift  of  narrative  did  not  desert  him. 
"It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans^**  said  Parkman;  "but  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  rival  or  even  approach 
its  excellence.    The  book  has  the  gen- 


uine game-flavor;  it  exhales  the  odois  of 
the  pine-woods  and  the  freshness  of  the 
mountain  wind."  In  this  stoiy,  as  in 
others,  the  author  may  be  sluggish  in 
starting,  over-leisurely  in  exposition,  not 
always  plausible  in  the  motives  asstgned 
for  the  entan^ements  in  which  his  crea- 
tures are  inmieshed;  he  may  be  incon- 
sistent now  and  then ;  but  these  are  minor 
defects,  forgotten  when  the  tale  tightens 
to  the  tensity  of  drama.  Hien  the  in> 
terest  is  beyond  all  question;  and  we 
cannot  choose  but  hear.  We  read  cm,  not 
merely  to  learn  what  is  to  happen  next, 
but  to  know  more  about  the  characters  as 
they  reveal  themselves  under  the  stress  of 
danger.  We  are  not  mere  spectators  lock- 
ing on  idly;  we  are  made  to  see  the  thing 
as  it  is;  we  feel  ourselves  almost  partici- 
pants in  the  action;  we  are  carried  along 
by  the  sheer  power  of  the  writer, — 
breathless,  delighted,  convinced. 

There  are  two  reascms  why  Cooper  hss 
come  into  his  own  later  than  was  his 
right,  and  why  full  recogniticm  of  his 
genius  has  been  ddayed.  The  first  is  a 
consequence  of  the  enduring  vogue  of 
realism,  which  has  failed  to  percdve  that 
he  was  one  of  its  precursors,  and  which 
has  no  relish  for  his  more  evidoit  ro- 
manticism. Yet  sharp-eyed  critics  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  see  that  Cooper's 
detailed  descriptions  of  customs  and  of 
costumes,  when  these  were  truly  charac- 
teristic and  needful  to  relate  the  charac- 
ter to  the  background,  set  a  pattern  fcnr 
Balzac,  the  romanticist  thus  serving  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  realist.  They  might  even 
have  noted  that  Cooper  is  a  romanticist 
who  is  often  a  realist,  just  as  Balzac  is  a 
realist  who  is  often  a  romanticist.  In  all 
later  fiction  there  are  no  more  sternly 
veracious  characters  than  Natty  Bum|^ 
and  Long  Tom  Coffin;  and  thou^  the 
method  of  their  presentation  is  not  so 
modem,  they  can  withstand  comparison 
with  Hucklebeny  Finn  and  Silas  Lap- 
ham,  and  with  Cdonel  Newcome  and  eld 
Groriot. 

A  second  reason  for  the  tardiness  of 
Cooper's  recognition  may  be  found  in  the 
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fact  that  the  vicissitudes  of  literaiy  repu- 
tation  aeesm  to  be  more  or  less  dependent 
(m  the  historians  of  literature,  and,  as 
it  happ^is.  Cooper's  deficiencies  as  a 
writer  are  of  a  kind  olmoxious  to  the 
ordinary  literaiy  critics,  who  are  rarely 
broad-minded  or  keen-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  beneath  Cooper's  more  obvious 
defects  the  larger  merits,  which  are  clear 
to  the  plain  people,  insensitive  to  the 
lesser  blemishes  that  send  shivers  down 
the  spine  of  the  dilettante.  These  critics 
are  unmoved  by  Cooper's  fundamental 
force,  which  the  plain  people  feel  fully, 
while  th^  are  acutely  sensitive  to  his 
lapses  from  literaiy  conventions  and  tra- 
ditions. Cooper  came  to  stoiy-telling  late, 
without  any  apprenticeship  to  writing. 
He  was  not  at  all  booldsh;  he  was  not  a 
man  of  the  libraiy,  but  a  man  of  the  open 
air,  —  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  forest. 
In  a  sense,  he  was  not  a  man  of  letters 
at  all;  he  was  interested  not  so  much  in 
literature  as  in  life  itself.  And  we  must 
recall  the  pitiful  fact  also  that  there  are 
always  fastidious  criticasters  who  think 
that  whatever  wins  wide  popularity  must 
be  poor  stuff,  ignorant  that  neariy  all  the 
really  great  artists  have  achievcNl  indis- 
putable popularity  while  they  were  alive 
to  enjoy  it. 

Cooper's  lack  of  eariy  training  cannot 
be  gainsaid;  and  therefore  his  style  ap- 
peals but  little  to  those  who  cherish  a  rare 
word  for  its  own  sake  and  who  delight  in 
verbal  marquetiy.  Even  if  he  is  essen- 
tklty  a  poet,  he  is  no  sonneteer,  polishing 
his  lines  until  he  can  see  his  own  image 
in  them.  He  is  careless  of  the  rules  of 
rhetoric, —  sometimes  imforgivably  care- 
less. Even  in  grammar  he  was  no  purist, 
DO  precisian;  and  his  use  of  words  is  not 
always  defensible,  even  if  it  is  an  over- 
statement of  the  case  to  charge  him  with 
"linguistic  astigmatism."  But  if  there  is 
dumsy  writing  in  his  pages,  this  is  never 
the  remit  of  the  failure  of  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing.  Awkward  he  may  be  at 
times,  but  he  is  always  sincere  and  direct ; 
he  is  always  unpretentious  and  simple. 
He  haa  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it. 


so  as  to  stamp  "on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  impression  he  desired  to  convey."  He 
achieves  the  primaiy  object  of  all  good 
writing,  in  that  he  makes  himself  clearly 
understood,  even  if  he  sometimes  fails  to 
attain  the  secondary  purpose  of  giving 
added  pleasure  by  the  mere  expression. 
In  describing  nature  and  in  depicting 
character,  his  style  is  nervous  and  unerr- 
ing; and  it  can  rise  on  occasion  into  genu- 
ine eloquence.  When  Biyant  first  read 
the  Pioneers,  he  declared  that  here  was 
''the  poet  of  rural  life  in  this  country;" 
and  Parkman  praised  the  vigor  and  the 
fidelity  of  Cooper's  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, asserting  that  they  who  caimot  feel 
the  efficiency  of  his  ''strong  picturing 
have  neither  heart  nor  mind  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  outer  world." 

After  admitting  that  Cooper  is  not  be- 
yond reproach  for  an  occasional  laxity  in 
his  style,  for  an  occasional  stiffness  in  his 
dialogue,  and  for  an  occasional  prolixity 
in  his  narrative,  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  add 
that  sometimes  he  fatigues  himself  and 
his  readers  in  the  search  for  comic  relief. 
Even  Scott  is  not  infrequently  tedious  in 
his  minor  characters,  meant  to  be  laughed 
at;  and  as  Cooper  lacked  Scott's  real 
richness  of  humor,  he  is  more  often  tire- 
some and  at  greater  length.  There  are 
passages  of  admirable  humor  scattered 
here  and  there  in  Cooper's  pages,  seem- 
ingly unconscious,  most  of  them;  and 
there  are  quaint  characters  sketched  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  their  absurdities. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  he 
sets  out  to  be  funny  by  main  strength,  he 
is  plainly  joking  with  difficulty.  It  is  as 
though  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  grab- 
bag  of  our  variegated  humanity,  willing 
to  take  whatever  his  fingers  might  find, 
whether  it  was  truly  a  prize,  like  his  great 
creations,  or  only  a  wooden  doll  dressed 
like  a  figure  of  fun  and  imfit  to  be  thrust 
to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Perhaps  this  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  flatness  of  a  few  of  his 
female  characters.  He  can  draw  women 
sympathetically,  although  some  of  his 
heroines  are  a  little  colorless.   The  wife 
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of  Ishmael  Bush,  the  squatter,  mother 
of  seven  stalwart  sons  and  sister  of  a 
murderous  rascal,  is  an  unforgettable  por- 
trait, solidly  painted  by  a  master;  and 
Dew-of- June,  the  girl-wife  of  the  treach- 
erous Arrowhead,  a  primitive  type  but 
etemalfy  feminine,  is  depicted  with  equal 
art.  Judith  and  Hetty,  the  supposed 
dau^ters  of  the  buccaneer,  are  real  and 
vivid  and  feminine,  both  of  them.  And  it 
is  to  be  remembered  also  that  women 
must  ever  play  a  minor  part  in  the  tale 
of  adventure,  since  the  bolder  experi- 
ences in  life  are  not  fit  for  gentle  and 
plinging  heroines;  and  more  often  than 
not  Cooper  presents  them  with  a  kind  of 
chivalric  aloofness. 

These  adverse  criticisms  need  not  de- 
tain us.  There  is  no  denying  that  there 
are  weak  spots  in  Cooper's  works;  and 
there  is  no  advantage  in  seeking  to  dis- 
guise this  or  to  gloss  it  over.  Cooper  is 
what  he  is,  —  even  if  he  is  not  what  he  is 
not.  He  is  a  teller  of  tales,  a  creator  of 
character,  a  poet;  and  in  his  chosen  form 
he  has  left  more  than  one  masterpiece. 
Very  few  masterpieces  are  absolutely  free 
from  defects;  but  defects,  however  ob- 
vious and  however  numerous,  have  never 
prevented  the  ultimate  appreciation  of  a 
masterpiece. 

m 

That  Cooper  was  able  to  leave  more 
than  one  masterpiece  behind  him  was  due 
mainly,  of  course,  to  his  own  genius,  but 
it  was  the  consequence  also  of  a  singular 
piece  of  luck.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
take  up  novel-writing  at  the  predse  mo- 
ment in  the  histoiy  of  the  art  of  fiction 
when  one  of  his  predecessors  had  just 
provided  him  with  the  exact  model  he 
needed,  and  when  another  had  just  re- 
vealed the  richness  of  the  material  that 
lay  ready  to  his  hand.  The  year  1820,  in 
which  his  imitation  of  a  British  novel  had 
proved  to  him  that  he  could  at  least  tell  a 
stoiy,  even  though  his  subject  might  be 
alien  to  all  his  interests,  was  also  the  year 
in  which  Scott  sent  forth  Ivanhoe  and  in 
which  Irving  completed  the  Sketch  Booh^ 


containing  *'Rip  van  ^^nkle"  and  the 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  HoUow."*  Scott  mp- 
{died  Cooper  wiUi  the  mould  into  whidi 
he  could  pour  whatever  he  mig^  have  to 
express;  and  Irving  disclosed  the  unsus- 
pected possibilities  of  romance  in  Ameri- 
can life,  which  had  hitherto  been  dfrmnd 
too  barren  and  too  bare  for  the  creative 
artist  to  attempt.  Irving's  ddightful  tales 
may  have  drawn  Cooper's  attentioo  to 
the  kind  of  matter  he  could  deal  with 
most  satisfactorily,  while  Scott's  historical 
novel  certainly  indicated  the  manner  in 
which  he  might  handle  it  most  advan- 
tageously. 

It  is  characteristic  of  genius  to  be  mi- 
inventive  of  formulas  and  to  take  over 
unhesitating^  the  patterns  whidi  chance 
to  be  popular.  Sophocles  followed  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  iSschylus,  and  Shake- 
speare found  his  profit  at  first  in  accept- 
ing the  f rameworics  which  had  been  pot 
together  by  Mariowe  and  by  Kyd.  That 
author  is  lucky  who  finds  a  f  onnula  readf 
to  his  hand  and  fit  for  the  work  he  wants 
to  do,  as  that  author  is  unfortunate  who 
has  no  inspiring  modd.  Perhaps  we  have 
here  a  reason  why  one  of  Cooper's  fote- 
runners,  Charies  Brockden  Brown,  a  man 
of  undeniable  endowment,  was  able  to 
leave  so  little  that  to-day  abides  in  our 
memories.  He  had  before  him  only  the 
unsatisfactory  fictions  of  Mrs.  RaddifSe 
and  of  Godwin;  and  it  is  an  interestiiig 
speculation  to  inquire  whether  he  m^it 
not  have  rivaled  Cooper  if  he  had  lived  a 
score  of  years  later,  and  had  written  only 
after  Scott  had  devised  the  historical 
novel. 

Scott  had  begun  by  editing  the  ballads 
of  the  Border  and  hj  writing  ballads  ol 
his  own.  Then  he  rhymed  the  longer 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Marmion^  retaining 
the  tone  and  color  of  the  ballad.  When  he 
was  "beaten  out  of  poetry  "  by  Byron,  he 
b^^an  to  do  in  prose  what  he  had  been 
doing  in  verse,  availing  himself  fully  of 
the  larger  liberty  that  prose  allows  lot 
description  and  for  character-ddineation. 
This  accounts  for  the  romantic  element  in 
hisnoveb;  and  the  realistic  element  is  the 
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result  ci  hb  desire  to  do  for  the  Scots 
peasant  what  Miaa  Edgeworth  had  done 
for  the  Irish.  The  first  eight  of  the  prose 
nanatives  we  now  know  as  the  Waverley 
Navels  deah  with  adventures  in  his  own 
country,  and  they  were  then  generally 
called  the  *' Scottish  NovelB."  But  Scott 
wisdj  feared  that  "Scotland  forever" 
mi^  weary  the  English  puUic  sooner  or 
later;  so  he  crossed  the  border  and  em- 
ployed in  a  tale  of  England  the  method 
he  had  invented  for  tales  of  Scotland. 
Ivanhoe  is,  in  fact,  the  first  English  his- 
torical novd,  with  romantic  episodes  in 
the  foreground  and  with  realistic  char- 
acters in  the  background.  Ivanhoe  ap- 
peared in  1820;  and  in  1821  Scott  was 
encouraged  by  its  success  to  cross  the 
channH  and  to  use  the  same  framework 
for  a  tale  of  France,  QuenUn  Dunoard. 

It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  much  Scott 
lost  iHien  he  left  his  native  land,  which  he 
knew  so  intimately,  for  other  countries 
with  which  he  had  only  a  literaiy  ac- 
quaintance. His  humbler  Scots  charac- 
tcfs,  whom  he  loved  so  heartily  and  whom 
he  drew  with  such  fidelity,  are  rooted  in 
troth;  and  th^  abide  to-day  as  the  bul- 
warks of  his  fame.  But  the  valiant  young 
fellow  who  tilts  in  toum^s  and  fi^ts  a 
kxig  fig^t  and  bears  a  charmed  life,  this 
fanvura  hero  is  now  out  of  fashion,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  frippeiy  of  romanti- 
cism. Wb  deeds  of  deiing-do  may  still 
please  the  boy  in  us,  —  the  boy  eternal  in 
all  of  us  at  some  stage  of  our  mental  de- 
vek>pment;  but  he  faib  to  satisfy  grown 
men,  who  can  still  rdish  the  permanent- 
ly veracious  figures  of  Scott's  realism,  — 
Jeame  Deans,  for  exam[de,  and  Caleb 
Daklci  stone.  Tales  of  adventure  come 
and  go,  one  after  another;  th^  please 
the  fancy  of  the  moment,  only  to  sink 
swiftly  into  oblivion;  but  character  hon- 
estly piesented  must  survive  as  long  as 
man  is  interested  in  his  f  dlow-creatures. 

Tliere  is  no  denying,  however,  that  the 
formula  of  the  historical  novel  as  Scott 
declared  it,  with  its  core  of  romanticism 
and  its  casing  ol  realism,  was  pleasing 
to  the  mai^-headed  and  many-minded 


public;  and  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder 
that  it  was  seized  upon  at  once  by  other 
novelists  in  other  countries.  It  was  the 
formula  which  exactly  fitted  the  kindred 
genius  of  Cooper,  who  also  had  the  native 
gift  of  stoiy-telling  and  the  power  of 
presenting  simple  and  primitive  charac- 
ter. Both  the  romantic  and  the  realistic 
elements  of  Scott's  framework  appealed 
strongly  to  Cooper,  who  had  the  same 
rapidity  of  action,  the  same  inventive- 
ness of  situation,  the  same  command  of 
pathos,  even  though  his  human  83anpa- 
thy  might  be  less  broad  and  his  humor 
far  less  abundant.  But  Cooper  never 
imitated  Scott  slavishly.  He  found  in 
Scott's  stories  a  formula  fit  for  his  use, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  it,  modifying 
it  freely.  He  did  in  America  very  much 
what  Hugo  and  Dumas  were  to  do  in 
France,  and  Mansoni  in  Italy;  he  bor- 
rowed the  loom  set  up  by  Scott,  only  to 
weave  on  it  a  web  of  his  own  coloring. 
Scott  is  generally  considered  as  a 
historical  novelist;  but  Cooper's  his- 
torical novels  are  not  his  chief  title  to 
fame.  Indeed,  the  best  of  them  are 
scarcely  to  be  classed  at  all  as  historical 
novels  in  the  nanower  sense,  since  th^ 
do  not  seek  to  evoke  the  manners  and 
the  man  of  long  ago.  The  Spy  and  the 
Pilot  deal  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; and  this  was  hardly  more  remote 
from  Cooper  than  were  Uie  Napoleonic 
wars  from  Thackeray  when  he  wrote 
Vanity  Fair^  which  we  accept  now 
rather  as  a  picture  of  society  contem- 
porary with  the  author,  than  as  a  his- 
toriod  novel.  True  romance  does  not 
require  the  remoteness  of  the  past;  and 
it  is  not  the  real  artist,  but  the  magic- 
lantern  operator,  who  has  to  have  the 
room  darkened  before  he  can  display  his 
pictures  from  life.  The  revolutionary 
conflict  had  come  to  a  happy  conclusion 
less  than  two  score  years  before  Cooper 
chose  to  put  it  into  fiction,  and  he  had 
many  friends  who  were  survivors  of  the 
strife.  That  war  was  nearer  to  him  than 
the  Civil  War  is  to  us  to-day.  There  was 
no  strain   of  the  imagination   needful 
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before  he  could  put  himself  back  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls;  and  he  was 
not  compelled  to  step  off  his  own  shadow, 
as  Scott  vainly  strove  to  do  when  he  com- 
posed Ivanhoe  and  Qiientin  Durward. 


IV 

The  Pilot  is  like  the  Spy  in  that  it  is 
a  novel  of  the  American  revolution,  al- 
though its  scenes  are  not  on  the  land, 
but  on  the  ocean  mainly,  and  also  in  that 
the  nameless  hero  is  a  seemingly  enig- 
matic yet  fundamentally  simple  charac- 
ter, like  the  vaguely  glimpsed  figure  of 
Harv^  Birch.  Although  the  Pilot  is  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  life  on  the  blue  water  than  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Pirate^  no  stoiy  of 
Cooper's  more  clearly  reveals  his  real 
independence  of  Scott.  The  manner 
may  be  more  or  less  similar;  but  the 
matter  is  wholly  unlike,  and  so  is  the 
point  of  view.  Scott  is  a  landsman,  a 
dweller  in  court-rooms  and  libraries; 
Cooper  is  a  sailor,  a  man  of  the  ocean, 
with  a  tang  of  the  salt  air  in  him.  When 
he  sailed  before  the  mast  in  the  merchant 
marine,  he  had  bunked  with  the  able 
seamen  in  the  forecastle,  and  he  knew 
them  through  and  through.  When  he 
received  his  commission  in  the  navy,  he 
gained  an  equal  intimacy  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ward-room.  When  he  set  out 
to  tdl  the  first  sea-tale  ever  attempted, 
he  was  writing  out  of  the  fullness  of 
knowledge,  and  he  was  accomplishing  a 
labor  of  love. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  now  to  perceive 
that  the  Piloi  was  a  most  daring  experi- 
ment in  fiction.  No  one  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  lay  a  story  boldly  on  the  sea 
and  to  seek  for  interest  in  the  handling 
of  a  ship.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  an 
episode  or  two  of  a  novel  had  taken  place 
on  the  ocean;  and  storms  at  sea  had 
tempted  the  pens  of  the  poets.  But  the 
novelists  and  the  poets  were  landsmen, 
all  of  them;  and  they  could  not  choose 
but  take  the  landsman's  attitude  of  dread 
rather  than  the  sailor's  attitude  of  de- 


light. They  had  never  feh  the  joy  of  the 
seaman,  when  the  wind  blows  hi^  and 
the  giant  surges  sweep  ahead,  and  there 
is  no  land  within  a  hundred  miles. 
Cooper  was  a  novelist  and  a  poet  and 
also  a  sailor-man;  he  knew  ships  became 
he  had  lived  on  them  and  loved  them; 
he  knew  seamen  because  he  had  lived 
vdth  them  and  appreciated  their  spedal 
qualities. 

There  is  a  storm  in  the  Odyss^ ;  but 
Homer  was  a  landsman  who  looked  at 
the  sea  with  the  eyes  of  a  landsman,  even 
if  he  may  have  made  a  few  coasting  trips 
between  the  mainland  and  the  isles  of 
Greece.  There  is  a  storm  in  the  JSncid 
also;  but  Vergil  achieved  only  a  stodio- 
piece,  a  cento  from  the  Greek  poets. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  mariner  of  York»  was 
wrecked  by  a  gale  and  cast  away;  bat 
although  Defoe  had  crossed  the  channd 
and  had  perhaps  even  braved  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  he  dealt  with  the  storm  only  as  a 
device  to  get  his  hero  alone  on  an  island. 
Smollett  had  been  a  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  navy,  and  had  sailed  the  Western 
Ocean;  but  his  eye  was  open  only  for  the 
strange  humors  of  seafaring  men»  and 
there  is  no  love  for  the  sea  in  any  of  his 
comic  chronicles,  no  understanding  of 
its  might  and  its  mystery.  Bemardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  had  gone  on  long  voyages 
in  distant  waters,  and  he  was  aUe  to  c^ 
up  a  tornado  to  make  an  end  oi  Paid 
and  Virginia;  but  he  was  only  an  artist 
in  emotional  description ;  he  did  not  know 
the  sea  and  love  it  as  a  sailor  knows 
it  and  loves  it  Scott  in  the  Piraie  had 
proved  again  the  landsman's  incapacity 
to  get  full  value  out  of  a  sea-theme;  and 
it  was  this  stoiy  of  Scott's  which  moved 
Cooper  to  undertake  the  PiloL 

Here  at  last  was  the  real  thing,  a  stoiy 
of  the  ocean,  of  vessels  manoeuvring,  ol 
sailors  as  they  are,  —  the  work  oi  a  sailor 
who  was  also  a  teller  of  tales,  a  creator 
of  character,  a  poet  Here  was  the  for- 
mula to  be  handed  down  to  those  who 
might  come  after,  to  Mdville  and  to 
Manyat,  —  good  stoiy-tdlers,  both  of 
them,  but  lacking  in  Cooper's  double 
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experience  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast 
in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  as  an  officer  on 
the  quarterdeck  of  a  man-of-war.  The 
very  nordfy  of  the  Pilots  its  originality, 
seooed  to  the  author's  friends  dangerous, 
and  they  discouraged  him.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  Uie  stoiy  is  a  little  slow 
in  getting  under  way,  and  why  the  author 
sometimes  tacks  more  than  once  before 
ffoming  to  close  quarters.  There  are  a 
few  scenes  on  land,  far  less  interesting 
than  those  at  sea.  But  how  veracious 
and  convincing  is  the  character  of  Long 
Tom  Coffin!  How  vigorous  and  how 
humorous  is  the  pinning  of  the  British 
officer  to  the  mast  by  Long  Tom's  har- 
poon! How  superb  is  the  account  of  the 
ship  woridng  c^-shore  in  a  gale!  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  French  naval  his- 
torian. Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re, 
declared  that  "he  could  never  read  it 
without  his  pulse  thrilling  again  with  the 
joj  ci  seamanship." 

Heartened  by  the  cordial  acceptance 
<^  this  first  sea-tale.  Cooper  soon  spun 
another  yam,  the  Red  Rover^  the  action 
of  which  was  laid  wholly  on  the  water,  — 
after  the  opening  chapters.  In  none  of 
his  novels  does  Cooper  better  display  his 
mastery  of  narrative,  and  his  power  of 
sustaining  interest.  Thereafter  Cooper 
could  not  long  be  kept  away  from  salt- 
water; he  wrote  sea-tale  after  sea-tale,  un- 
tfl  there  were  half  a  score  of  them,  setting 
forth  the  most  varied  aspects  of  the  un- 
stable dement.  In  Wing-and-Wing  he 
skirted  the  lovely  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  in  the  Tv?o  Admirals  he 
set  in  array  a  goodly  fleet  on  the  Atlantic. 
Although  these  ten  sea-tales  are  not  all 
of  equal  exceUence,  th^  are  all  proofs 
of  his  love  for  life  afloat,  of  his  insight 
into  the  ghifting  moods  of  nature,  and  of 
his  understanding  of  the  hardy  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Th^  all 
reveal  hb  ability  to  make  the  average 
reader  perceive  and  enjoy  technical 
operations.  Th^  are  all  more  or  less 
toudied  with  the  poetry  of  the  sea,  and 
instinct  with  the  gliding  grace  of  the  ves- 
sds  themsdves.  Cooper's  ''ships  live," 
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so  Captain  Mahan  has  informed  us; 
"th^  are  handled  as  ships  then  were 
and  act  as  ships  still  would  act  under 
the  circumstances."  And  the  historian 
of  sea-power  holds  that  the  water  is  "a 
noble  fidd  for  the  stoiy-tdler,  for  of  all 
inanimate  objects,  a  sailing  ship  in  her 
vivid  movement  most  neariy  simulates 
life." 


"Cooper  of  the  wood  and  wave,"  as 
Stevenson  affectionately  termed  him,  is 
not  more  at  home  on  the  ocean  than  he 
is  in  the  forest.  Fine  as  are  the  sea-tales, 
they  are  surpassed  in  power  and  in  popu- 
larity by  the  five  stories  in  whidi  the 
career  o^  Leatherstoddng  is  traced  from 
youth  to  old  age.  In  the  character  tjrpi- 
fied  in  Leatherstocking,  Lowell  found 
"the  protagonist  of  our  New  Worid  epic, 
a  figure  as  poetic  as  that  of  Achilles, 
as  ideally  representative  as  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  as  romantic  in  hb  rdation  to  our 
homespun  and  plebeian  myths  as  Arthur 
in  his  to  his  midled  and  plumed  cyde  of 
chivalry."  And  Thackeray  dedared  that 
he  liked  Scott's  manly  and  unassuming 
heroes,  but  he  avowed  that  he  thought 
Cooper's  were  quite  their  equab  and 
that  "perhaps  Leatherstoddng  b  better 
than  any  one  in  Scott's  lot.  La  Longue 
Caralune  b  one  of  the  great  prize-men  of 
fiction.  He  ranks  with  your  Unde  Toby, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveri^,  Falstaff  —  heroic 
figures  all,  American  or  Britbh;  and  the 
artist  has  deserved  wdl  of  hb  countiy 
who  devised  him."  Perhaps  there  b  no 
better  proof  of  Cooper's  genuine  power 
than  that  he  can  insist  on  Leatherstock- 
ing's  goodness,  —  a  dangerous  gift  for  a 
novdbt  to  bestow  on  a  man, — and  that 
he  can  show  us  Leatherstocking  declining 
the  advances  of  a  handsome  woman,  —  a 
dangerous  position  for  a  novelist  to  put 
a  man  in,  —  without  any  reader  ever 
having  fdt  inclined  to  think  Leathei^ 
stocking  a  prig.  We  bdieve  in  hb  simple- 
minded  goodness;  and  he  keeps  our 
sympathy  in  hb  rejection  of  Judith  as  in 
Mabd's  rejection  of  him. 
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Cooper  was  shrewd  in  his  judgment 
of  his  own  works;  and  he  said  himself 
that  "if  anything  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer  of  these  romances  is  at  all  to  out- 
live himself,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the 
series  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales.*'  For 
the  deserved  popularity  of  this  series, 
abiding  now  nearly  three  score  years 
since  the  author's  death,  there  are  many 
reasons  besides  the  noble  simplicity  and 
the  sturdy  veracity  of  the  central  charac- 
ter. There  are  other  figures  as  fresh  and 
as  real.  There  is  Huny  Hany;  there  is 
Ishmael  Bush;  both  of  them  necessaiy 
types  of  men  bred  on  the  border.  There 
are  Chingachgook  and  Uncas  and  Hard- 
heart,  good  men  and  true.  There  is  all 
the  glamour  of  frontier  life,  now  faded 
forever.  There  is  the  underlying  poetiy 
of  the  unbroken  forest  and  of  the  sweep- 
ing prairie,  of  the  broad  lakes,  and  of 
the  rapid  streams.  There  are  linked  ad- 
ventures of  breathless  interest,  studded 
with  moments  of  poignant  emotion, — 
the  death-grip  of  the  wounded  Indian 
over  the  falls,  in  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans^ 
the  implacable  execution  of  the  traitor 
in  the  Prcdrie,  and  many  another  in  the 
other  tales,  scarcely  less  tense  with  trag- 
edy. There  is  the  rich  gift  of  narrative; 
there  are  vigor  and  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion. There  is  unfailing  fertility  of  in- 
vention; and  there  is  also  the  larger  in- 
terpreting imagination.  There  are  pic- 
tures of  resourcefulness  in  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  of  courage  in  the  face  of 
death.  There  is  unstrained  pathos.  And 
behind  all  these  things,  there  is  the  au- 
thor himself,  delighting  in  his  work  and 
sustaining  his  story  by  his  manly  wisdom 
and  his  demental  force. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  say  more 
about  this  series,  if  it  had  not  been  at- 
tacked for  one  of  its  most  salient  charac- 
teristics, —  for  its  presentation  of  the  red 
men  with  whom  the  white  men  of  the 
forest  and  the  prairie  were  ever  at  war. 
Scorn  has  been  heaped  high  on  Cooper's 
Indians;  they  have  been  denounced  as 
wooden  images,  fit  only  to  stand  outside 
cigar  stores;  and  they  have  been  de- 


scribed as  belonging  to  "an  extinct  tribe 
that  never  existed."  The  first  of  these 
criticisms  may  be  dismissed  as  foolish; 
whether  true  or  false,  Chingachgook  and 
Uncas  and  Hardheart  are  alive.  The 
color  on  their  cheeks  is  not  redder  than 
the  blood  in  their  skins.  Just  as  West, 
when  he  first  beheld  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
was  made  to  think  of  a  Mohawk  brave, 
so  Longfdlow,  at  a  performance  of  Cor- 
neille's  Cid  by  the  Com^e  Franfaise, 
was  reminded  of  Cooper's  TnHiA««  "by 
its  rude  power,  and  a  certain  forxse  and 
roughness."  The  second  charge,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  taken  from  life, 
calls  for  consideration.  Parkman,  fen* 
example  (to  be  cited  always  with  the 
utmost  respect),  held  Cooper's  Indiani 
to  be  false  to  the  fact  as  he  had  seen  it 
himself.  But  the  aborigines  have  been 
studied  more  83anpathetically  in  the  sixty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Parkman 
tramped  the  Oregon  trail;  and  our  riper 
knowledge  has  revealed  a  poetiy  in  the 
red  man  and  a  picturesqueness  very  like 
those  with  whicdi  Cooper  endowed  him. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Cooper  for  the  idealized  "noble 
savage,"  whom  Rousseau  evolved  horn 
his  inner  consciousness,  and  who  is  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  real  man  at 
any  stage  of  his  social  evolution.  Buttha 
noble  savage  b  not  to  be  discovered  any- 
where in  Cooper's  stories.  As  Mr.  Brown- 
dl  has  recentiy  pointed  out.  Cooper  does 
not  at  all  ideidize  the  red  man;  "in 
general,  he  endows  the  Indian  with 
traits  which  would  be  approved  even  by 
the  ranchman,  the  rustler,  or  the  army 
officer."  And  his  Indians  are  the  result 
of  early  intimacy  and  of  conscientious 
study.  His  daughter  has  told  us  how  he 
followed  the  frequent  Indian  ddegations 
from  town  to  town,  observing  them  care- 
fully, conversing  vdth  them  freely,  and 
impressed  "with  the  vein  of  poetiy  and 
of  laconic  eloquence  marking  their  brief 
speeches." 

If  there  is  any  lack  of  faithfulness  in 
Cooper's  presentation  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
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a  lYMnancer,  and  therefore  an  optimist, 
bent  on  making  the  best  of  things.    He 
t<M  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  and  nothing  but 
the  truth;  but  he  did  not  always  tell  the 
whole  truth.  The  Indian  was  rising  from 
savagely  into  barbarism,  with  all  that 
this  implies;  and  Cooper  puts  before  us 
the  Indian's  courage  and  his  fortitude, 
leaTing  more  or  less  in  the  shadow  the 
Indian's  ferocity  and  his  cruelty.    That 
this  was  Cooper's  intent  is  plain  from  a 
passage  in  the  preface  to  the  Leather- 
stocking  Tales,  wherein  he  declares  that 
"it  is  the  privilege  of  all  writers  of  fiction, 
more  particularly  when  their  works  as- 
pire to  the  elevation  of  romances,  to  pre- 
sent the  beau  ideal  of  their  characters  to 
the  reader.    This  it  is  which  constitutes 
poetry,  and  to  suppose  that  the  red  man 
is  to  be  represented  only  in  the  squalid 
miseiy  or  in  the  degraded  state  that  cer- 
tainly more  or  less  belongs  to  his  condi- 
tion, is,  we  apprehend,  taking  a  very 
narrow  view  <^  an  author's  privileges." 
Here  again  Cooper  was  akin  to  Scott, 
who  chose  to  d  wdl  only  on  the  bri^t  side 
of  chivalry  and  to  picture  the  merry  Eng- 
land of  Richard  lionheart  as  a  far  pleas- 
ant»  period  to  live  in  than  it  could  have 
been  in  reality.    Cooper's  red  men  are 
probably  far  closer  to  the  actual  facts 
than   Scott's  black  knights  and  white 
ladies.    And  when  all  is  said,  Chingach- 
gook  and  Uncas  and  Hardheart,  even  if 
not   absolutely  truthful,   justify   them- 
sdves;  th^  linger  long  in  the  memoiy; 
they  stand  forth  boldly,  for  their  author 
has  ln«athed  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 


VI 

Parkman  mi^t  find  fault  with  the 
validity  oi  Cooper's  Indians,  but  he  had 
been  taken  captive  by  their  vitality.  There 
was  a  time  when  [the*{historian  was  **so 
identified  with  the  novelist's  red  heroes 
that  he  dreamed  of  them."  Just  as  it  was 
the  reading  of  Scott's  romances  which 
stirred  Thierry  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  so  it  was  the  reading 
of  Cooper's  romances  which  started  Park- 


man  on  his  life-long  task,  the  histoiy  of 
the  protracted  struggle  between  France 
and  England  here  in  America.  Probably 
it  was  Cooper  also,  quite  as  much  as 
Parkman,  who  moved  another  American 
historian  to  narrate  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Winning  of  the  West;  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  glad  always  to  testify 
to  the  stem  reality  of  Cooper's  steadfast 
borderers. 

This  reveals  to  us  that,  underlying  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales  and  lending  sig- 
nificance to  them,  b  the  fact  that  th^  set 
forth  imaginaiy  episodes  in  a  real  strug- 
gle, —  in  that  long  and  inevitable  conflict 
between  two  opposing  civilizations,  which 
looms  larger  than  any  mere  war,  and 
which  has  true  epic  grandeur  in  the  clash 
of  contending  racial  ideals.  This  is  what 
lends  to  the  Leatherstocking  Tales  their 
largeness;  and  this  is  what  gives  them 
their  major  meaning  for  us.  Th^  help 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  these  United 
States  came  to  be  what  th^  are. 

Cooper  has  told  us  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Spy  that,  after  he  had  published 
his  emp^  imitation  of  a  British  novel,  it 
became  a  matter  of  reproach  among  his 
friends  that  "he,  an  American  in  heart  as 
in  birth,"  should  have  depicted  *'a  state 
of  society  so  different  from  that  to  which 
he  belonged."  This  reproach  it  was 
which  moved  him  to  undertake  the  Spy, 
in  which  *'he  chose  patriotism  for  lids 
theme."  And  patriotism  is  the  theme  of 
all  his  greater  books. 

Cooper  was  intensely  American  in  his 
feeling,  and  yet  broadty  cosmopolitan  in 
his  outlook  on  the  world.  Not  for  nothing 
had  he  been  an  ofiicer  in  the  American 
navy  and  also  a  long  sojourner  in  Eu- 
rope. He  had  a  noble  detachment  from 
all  that  was  petty  and  temporaiy.  In  hb 
novels  he  is  curiously  fair  to  all  manner  of 
foreigners,  possessing  apparently  the  sub- 
tle ^mpathy  which  gives  understanding. 
And  here  he  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  only  too  many  of  hb  countiymen 
four  score  years  ago,  who  were  at  one  and 
the  same  time  provincial  in  their  boast- 
fulness  and  colonial  in  their  subservient 
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deference  to  the  opmion  of  the  mother- 
countiy.  Cooper  was  stanchly  patriotic; 
"with  him/'  so  Professor  Lounsbuiy  tells 
us,  **love  of  countiy  was  not  a  sentiment, 
it  was  a  passion."  Perhaps  because  of  his 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  his  na- 
tive land,  he  was  not  blind  to  her  present 
faults;  and  while  he  ''defended  his  coun- 
tiy  from  detractors  abroad,  he  sought  to 
save  her  from  flatterers  at  home,*'  —  to 
borrow  Biyant's  apt  phrase.  Lowell  was 
to  perform  a  similar  service  half  a  centuiy 
later;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  our 
growth  in  independence,  that  Lowdl 
aroused  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  vindictive 
animosity  which  vented  itself  on  Cooper, 
apd  which  not  only  assailed  the  mJan,  but 
also  depreciated  the  author. 

The  dder  Dana  dwelt  upon  Cooper's 
"self-reliance  and  civil  courage,  which 
would  with  equal  freedom  speak  out  in 
the  face  of  the  people,  whether  they  were 
friendly  or  adverse."  Civic  courage  is  a 
virtue  none  too  conmion,  even  nowadays; 
and  Cooper  possessed  it  in  a  high  degree. 
It  needs  to  be  noted  also  that  Cooper's 
opinions  upon  public  matters  were  not 
casual  or  freakish;  th^  were  founded  on 
principle.  He  had  given  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  affairs  of  state;  and  he  had 
a  political  philosophy  of  his  own,  more 
solidly  buttressed  than  we  can  discover 
in  the  equipment  of  any  other  writer  of 
romance  of  our  centuiy,  whether  Amer- 
ican or  European.  Recall  the  thinness  of 
Dickens's  political  theories,  for  example, 
or  of  Hawthorne's.  Even  Hugo's  are 
found  on  analysis  to  be  vague  and  fantas- 
tic. "Cooper's  pohtics,"  so  Mr.  Brownell 
has  reminded  us,  "are  rational,  discrim- 
inating, and  suggestive.  He  knew  men  as 
Lincoln  knew  them  —  which  is  to  say 
veiy  differently  from  Dumas  and  Steven- 
son." There  is  no  demand  on  any  of  us 
that  we  shall  accept  Cooper's  political 
theories,  or  reduce  them  to  a  system.  It  b 
enough  that  he  had  a  body  of  doctrine, 
complete  and  clear,  which  gives  a  certain 
soUc^ty  to  his  fiction,  lacking  in  that  of  all 
the  others  who  have  imdertaken  the  tale 
of  adventure. 


It  is  the  triple  duty  of  the  novelist  and 
of  the  dramatist  to  make  us  see,  to  make 
us  feel,  and  to  make  us  think.  Cooper 
succeeded  in  making  his  readers  think, 
even  though  they  might  resent  it,  because 
he  had  done  his  own  thinking  in  ad- 
vance. And  his  thinking  had  not  been 
done  in  a  vacuum;  he  was  not  only 
shrewd  and  sagacious,  he  had  also  an  im- 
mense variety  of  information,  not  merelj 
upon  the  ocean  and  the  forest,  IniI  upon 
subjects  as  remote  as  horticulture  and 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  His  friends 
were  "struck  with  the  inexhaustible  vi- 
vacity of  his  conversation  and  the  mi- 
nuteness of  his  knowledge  in  everything 
which  depended  upon  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation and  exactness  of  recollection.'* 


vn 

When  all  is  said.  Cooper  stands  forth  a 
large  man,  in  himself,  in  his  w<^,  and  in 
the  range  of  his  influence.  If  we  may 
judge  an  author  by  the  variety  oi  those 
he  has  stimulated.  Cooper  must  take 
high  rank.  He  has  stirred  a  host  of  other 
writers,  often  men  who  pursued  wholfy 
different  artistic  ideals.  He  drew  from 
Balzac  "roars  of  pleasure  and  admin- 
tion;"  and  Dumas  avowedly  imifiitf^l 
him  in  the  Mohicans  of  Paris.  Mr.  Elp- 
ling  once  remarked  to  me,  after  a  reread- 
ing of  Cooper,  that  he  had  come  across 
scene  after  scene  which  he  knew  already 
in  the  narratives  of  later  novelists,  and 
that  a  host  of  later  writers  had  been  going 
to  Cooper's  works,  as  to  a  storehouse  of 
striking  situations  where  th^  could  hdp 
themselves,  so  fertile  in  invention  was  tl^ 
earlier  American  author.  Even  Thack- 
eray did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  him 
the  hint  of  one  of  his  noblest  chapters; 
and  Poe  may  have  taken  over  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  method  of  his  marvelously 
acute  M.  Dupin  from  the  skill  with  which 
Cooper's  redskins  followed  a  trail  blind 
to  eyes  less  acute  than  theirs.  Better  than 
any  other  American  author,  save  Poe, 
so  Professor  Trent  has  asserted.  Cooper 
"stands  the  test  of  cosmopolitan  fame;" 
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and  his  share  in  the  swift  spreading  of  the 
romantic  movement  throughout  Europe 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  share 
of  Scott  and  of  Byron. 

A  poet,  a  teller  of  tales  which  moved 
manj  others  to  imitation  and  from  which 
many  others  might  borrow,  he  was  above 
all  else  a  creator  of  characters,  which 
could  not  be  taken  from  him.  It  is  by 
the  characters  he  brings  into  being  that  a 
novelist  survives;  and  it  is  by  this  test 
that  he  must  abide.  And  certain  of  the 
wisest  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  testified  to  Cooper's  power  of  giving 
life  to  creatures  that  the  world  will  not 


willingly  let  die.   Lowell  made  sure  that 
Natty  Bumppo 

"  Won't  go  to  obliyion  quicker 
Than   Adams  the  panon  and  Piimrose  the 
Ticar." 

Sainte-Beuve  declared  that  Cooper 
possessed  that  "creative  faculty  which 
brings  into  the  world  new  characters,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  Rabelais  produced 
Panurge,  Le  Sage  Gil  Bias,  and  Rich- 
ardson Pamela."  There  can  be  no 
higher  praise  than  this.  Cooper  deserved 
it;  and  by  so  deserving  it,  as  Thack- 
eray said,  he  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country. 


WHEN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MEET 


BY  ELSIE   SINGMASTER 


Most  of  the  men  in  Millerstown  left 
their  work  and  started  home  for  dinner 
when  th^  were  hungiy,  and  many  of 
them  scolded  if  dinner  were  not  readj. 
Adam  Trozell  did  neither,  but  worked 
steadily  away  in  field  or  garden  till  he 
was  summoned.  Often  his  longing  eyes 
gazed  back  over  the  fields  to  the  door 
of  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  although  he 
knew  that  the  sound  of  his  mother's  horn 
could  reach  him  in  any  part  of  the  farm. 

To-day,  from  his  hoeing  in  the  south 
field,  he  turned  his  head  more  often  than 
usual,  sure  that  the  hour  for  dinner  had 
passed,  but  not  daring  to  investigate. 
Finally,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if  the 
shadow  of  the  next  post  had  reached  a 
certain  stone  by  the  time  that  he  returned 
from  the  other  side  of  the  field  he  would 
wait  no  longer. 

Before  he  was  half-way  across,  how- 
ever, he  heard  the  sound  of  the  hom,  and 
diop(»ng  his  seed-bag  where  he  stood,  he 
started  toward  the  fence.  When  he  was 
already  astride  of  it  he  hesitated. 

"She  won't  know  if  I  leave  it  once 
here,"  he  said  half  aloud,  and  jumped 


down  on  the  other  side.  There  he  hesi- 
tated. "But  she  might  ask  me."  Climb- 
ing back,  he  made  for  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  the  bag,  carried  it  with  him 
to  the  fence,  and,  concealing  it  carefully 
beneath,  climbed  over  once  more,  and 
made  his  way  across  the  meadow,  around 
the  bam,  and  to  the  house.  Outside  the 
kitchen  door,  he  paused  to  plunge  his 
face  and  hands  into  a  basin  of  water 
which  stood  ready  for  him  on  the  pump 
floor,  then  slipped  out  of  his  heavy,  mud- 
coated  shoes. 

"Adam,"  called  a  mellifluous  voice 
from  within. 

"Yes,  Mom." 

"Take  off  your  shoes." 

"Yes,  Mom." 

Adam  smoothed  his  hair  before  the 
little  mirror  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
house  beside  the  door.  It  gave  back  a  re- 
flection of  his  slender,  stooping  shoulders, 
narrow  face,  and  pale  eyes. 

Having  finished,  he  went  into  the 
kitchen,  carefully  opening  and  closing 
the  screen  door.  The  kitchen  was  kept 
almost  dark  so  that  flies  might  not  be 
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tonpted  to  linger  therein,  although  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  flies.  Adam's  eyes, 
dimmed  by  the  sudden  change  from  the 
light  without,  did  not  at  first  distinguish 
the  figure  of  his  mother,  as  she  stood  be- 
fore the  stove;  then  the  sound  of  her  voice 
helped  him  in  his  sense  of  direction.  Mrs. 
Troxell  was  not  so  small  that  she  was 
hard  to  discover.  The  outline  of  her  fig- 
ure, though  vague,  was  enormous,  and 
straight  from  shoulder  to  skirt  hem. 

'*  Just  sit  down  once,"  she  said. 

Adam  took  his  place  at  one  end  of  a 
table  which  stood  with  its  side  against  the 
wall.  It  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  and 
there  were  two  plates  turned  upside-down, 
with  a  knife  and  fork  crossed  on  each 
one.  When  his  mother  had  heaped  his 
plate  high,  she  filled  her  own,  and  sat 
down,  sighing  heavily. 

*'What  is  the  matter?"  asked  her  son. 
"Have  you  got  it  somewheres?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he 
went  on  eating,  not  because  he  was  not 
anxious  to  hear  her  reply,  but  because  he 
was  accustomed  to  have  her  take  her 
time. 

"Adam,  I  have  been  for  some  time 
thinking  of  something,"  she  began  pre- 
sently. "It  is  that  I  must  have  help.  It  is 
so  much  all  the  time  to  do,  and  I  cannot 
always  do  the  things  so  quickly  like  some- 
times. Till  I  get  the  cows  milked  in  the 
morning,  I  am  tired.  I  must  get  me  some- 
body." 

"You  better  get  you  a  girl,"  answered 
Adam  uneasily. 

"But  the  girls,  they  cost  so  much.  It 
won't  anybody  work  in  Millerstown  for 
less  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

"It  is  so,"  he  acknowledged. 

"  And  they  eat  so  much.  They  eat  more 
than  they  work." 

"Well,  I  could  do  the  milking.  Then 
you  would  not  have  it  so  hard." 

"But  you  would  then  have  to  hire  a 
man,  and  it  would  come  out  the  same.  It 
is  another  way  I  am  thinking  from." 

"What  is  that?" 

Mrs.  Troxell  rose  heavily,  and  went  to 
the  cellar  for  the  pie.    She  did  not  an- 


swer until  she  was  in  her  place  oppodte 
him. 

"You  might  get  married." 

A  wave  of  color  flooded  Adam's  face. 

"You  are  plenty  old  enough,"  she 
went  on.  'You  are  now  fifteen  yeais 
older  than  your  pop  and  I  when  we  were 
married.  Then  it  would  n't  be  no  wages 
to  pay,  and  it  would  be  some  one  what 
would  take  interest.  These  hired  girls, 
they  don't  care.  And  we  could  then  ke^ 
more  chickens,  and  put  the  ^gs  in  the 
store,  and  she  could  help  sometinies  in 
the  field,  and  in  the  garden.  I  am  getting 
so  stiff,  I  cannot  work  any  more  in  the 
garden  —  " 

"But,  Mom— " 

He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  dam 
the  smoothly-flowing  litUe  Lehigh  with  a 
shingle.  A  listener  might  have  wondered 
at  his  seeking,  the  tone  was  so  round,  so 
smooth,  like  the  soft  bubble  of  the  stream, 
intensified  a  hundred  times. 

" —  like  I  used  to.  And  it  is  plenty 
girls,  but  not  so  many  what  are  good  for 
something.  I  have  been  thinking  from 
the  girls,  Adam.  Not  Maiy  Kuhns,  she  is 
too  much  of  a  schussle  [careless  person], 
and  not  Elmina  Fatzinger,  while  she  b 
always  too  much  for  spending  m<»icy, 
and  not  Mantana  Kemerer.  But  linnie 
Kurtz,  Adam.  She  is  a  good  worker,  and 
she  is  not  so  proud.  I  think  it  would  be 
good  to  get  Linnie." 

"But,  Mom,  when  shall  this  marrying 
be?" 

"Ay,  soon.  It  must  be  somebody  here 
for  the  harvest,  and  she  must  be  hy  that 
time  used  to  the  things.  linnie  cannot 
have  so  many  eggs  to  bake  with  as  at 
home.    I  will  learn  her  to  be  saving." 

"But,  Mom— " 

Mrs.  Troxell  gathered  herself  together 
as  if  to  rise. 

"If  you  get  done  early  with  the  plant- 
ing, you  can  go  to-night  to  see  linnie, 
Adam." 

Adam  rose,  and  went  out  into  the 
sunshine,  his  pale  ^es  blinking.  He  sat 
down  on  the  doorstep  and  put  on  his 
heavy  shoes,  then  he  went  slowty  back  to 
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his  work.  He  could  not  believe  that  his 
mother  was  growing  old,  she  who,  in 
spite  ol  her  vast  size,  had  accomplished 
sudi  herculean  labors.  He  shared  her 
distress  at  the  idea  of  paying  wages. 
Most  of  the  girls  were  not  willing  to  do 
as  their  mistresses  wanted  them  to  do; 
tb^  Hked  to  gad  about,  to  go  to  the 
county  seat  on  the  trolley,  to  have  beaux, 
and  they  ate  more  than  they  were  worth. 
Efe  had  thought  vaguely  of  getting  mar- 
ried before,  but  he  had  put  the  thought 
aside,  because  he  did  not  suppose  his 
mother  would  approve. 

But  Linnie  Kurtz!  The  flush  came 
back  to  his  cheek.  He  did  not  want  lin- 
nie Kurtz,  she  was  too  smart.  There  was 
always  a  laugh  in  her  eyes  when  they  met 
his. 

No,  there  was  some  one  else  whom  he 
would  many.  As  he  thought  of  her,  a 
little  seed  of  romance,  tiny  and  neglected 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  put  forth  a 
pale  green  tendril.  He  would  many  the 
girl  whom  he  liked. 

He  finished  his  hoeing,  then  went  back 
to  the  house  and  dressed  quickly.  His 
mother  gave  him  his  supper,  then  started 
to  the  bam  to  milk.  She  said  nothing 
mom  about  his  manying;  she  was  accus- 
tomed  to  have  him  follow  her  suggestions. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  spring 
twilight  had  begun  to  faU.  Adam  walked 
swiftly  into  the  village.  When  he  reached 
the  main  street,  the  trolley  car  from  the 
county  seat  had  just  come  in,  and  he 
watched  them  change  the  fender,  then 
climbed  aboard. 

He  felt  himself  strangely  excited,  al- 
though he  had  scarce^  thought  of  the 
girl  for  weeks.  Her  name  was  Florence 
Kramer;  he  had  met  her  through  his 
cousin,  who  worked  with  her  in  the  silk 
miU,  where  she  earned  seven  dollars  a 
week.  He  knew  that  his  mother  would 
refuse  to  believe  that,  but  it  was  true. 
And  she  was  pretty  and  smart,  and  prob- 
acy had  money  in  the  bank.  Certainly 
she  could  not,  even  if  she  wished,  spend 
seven  dollars  a  week! 

He  had  seen  her  only  a  few  times,  but 


he  did  not  have  any  fear  that  she  would 
refuse  him.  What  giri  would  not  be  glad 
for  such  a  home  as  he  could  offer  her? 
Only  he  and  his  mother  knew  the  amount 
of  their  deposits  in  the  li^erstown  bank 
and  a  bank  in  the  county  seat,  kept  thus 
divided  so  that  piying  Millerstown  might 
not  know  how  much  they  had. 

His  mother  received  his  story  that  night 
with  a  long  silence.  He  did  not  see,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  porch,  that  twice  she 
tried  vainly  to  speak. 

"C— Can  she  work?"  she  asked,  at 
last. 

"She  is  a  fearful  worker,"  answered 
Adam  proudly.  "She  earns  seven  dol- 
lars a  week." 

"Have  you  asked  her,  already?" 

"Yes,  but  she  is  not  sure  if  die  will." 

Mrs.  Troxell's  head  sank  upon  her 
breast.  She  made  strange  noises  in  her 
throat.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Adam 
had  acted  without  her  counsel.  Was  this 
the  effect  the  strange  girl  was  to  have 
upon  him  ?  Then  her  cold  hands  seized 
the  arms  of  her  chair. 

"You  bring  her  out  here  before  you 
get  married,"  she  said,  stammering  a 
little.  "I  must  talk  to  her  before  you  get 
married  to  her.  Tell  her  to  come  Sun- 
days." 

"Yes,  Mom,"  answered  Adam.  "I 
was  going  Saturdays  in,  but  I  will  write 
to  her  to  come  out." 

The  letter  bore  evidence  of  careful, 
even  painful,  composition.  The  girl,  re- 
ceiving it,  laughed,  then  flushed  scarlet. 

"Dear  Miss,"  it  began.  "I  guess  you 
are  dissapointed  while  I  do  not  come  in. 
My  Mom  says  you  shall  come  to-morrow 
evening  out  for  supper." 

She  sat  a  long  time  after  she  had  fin- 
ished reading  it,  with  it  crushed  in  her 
hand.  She  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  this  "Dutchman "  until  he  had  startled 
her  by  proposing  that  she  many  him. 
The  half -spoken  refusal  had  been  smoth- 
ered l^  the  consciousness  of  an  u^y  pain 
in  her  side  at  the  end  of  her  day's  woric, 
and  of  the  fact  that  her  last  week's  wages 
was  all  she  had  in  the  world.   Marriage 
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would  mean  peace  and  comfort  for  her 
body  at  least,  even  though  Adam  Troxell 
was  as  far  from  the  man  she  would  have 
chosen  as  any  one  could  be.  She  would 
go  out  and  see  where  he  lived,  and  then 
she  might  accept 

Mrs.  Troxell,  sitting  behind  the  vines 
on  the  porch  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
watched  the  girl  disapprovingly  as  she 
came  with  Adam  up  the  long  lane  which 
led  in  from  the  road.  There  were  droop- 
ing feathers  in  her  hat,  and  she  wore 
gloves.  She  looked  about  her  eagerly,  and 
her  face  sparkled  at  sight  of  the  farm- 
house with  its  broad  porch.  It  would  be 
pleasant  there  on  summer  evenings.  The 
girls  from  the  mill  could  come  out  to  see 
her,  and  she  could  go  often  to  town.  She 
felt  already  the  importance  which  being 
well  married  would  bestow. 

She  could  not  help  a  sudden  start  when 
Adam's  mother  rose  to  meet  her.  There 
was  something  portentous  in  a  first  view 
of  Mrs.  Troxell.  Her  size  took  away  one's 
breath. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  slowly, 
and  her  voice  made  the  girl  shiver,  it  was 
so  unlike  any  other  voice  she  had  ever 
heard.    "It  is  a  nice  day." 

"You  have  a  nice  place  here,"  Flor- 
ence answered  nervously. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  TroxeU.  ^ 

"But  I  should  think  it  would  be  awful 
lonely." 

Mrs.  Troxell  smoothed  down  her  white 
apron. 

"It  is  too  much  to  do  in  the  country  to 
get  lonely,"  she  said.  "It  is  all  the  time 
something  to  do." 

The  girl's  face  brightened. 

"What  do  you  do  ?  Everything  looks 
so  quiet.  I  should  n't  think  there  would 
be  anything  to  do." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Troxell  did  not 
answer.  Then  she  apologized  for  not 
having  asked  the  girl  to  take  off  her 
hat 

"Adam  shall  take  it  in  the  house,"  she 
said. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  turned  her 
head  again  toward  Florence. 


"What  do  you  mean  by  something  to 
do?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  there  ain't  no  theatre  here,  and 
no  people,  and  no  places  to  go." 

"We  have  no  time  to  go  places,"  said 
Mrs.  Troxell,  her  great  voice  tremUing. 
"There  is  too  much  work."  Her  little 
eyes  watched  the  giri.  "We  have  garden- 
ing and  soap-boiling  and  white-washing 
and  butchering  and  milking  and  harvest- 
ing and  cleaning,  and  — " 

"Oh!"  Florence's  eyes  widened  and 
she  gasped  a  little. 

" —  and  baking  and  canning  and  — " 

At  sound  of  Adam's  footstep,  Mrs. 
Troxell  stopped  abruptly.  She  lifted  h^- 
self  heavily  from  the  chair. 

"You  can  take  her  round  to  look  at  the 
things,  Adam,"  she  said.  "I  will  make 
supper." 

"All  right,"  said  Adam  in  his  high 
voice,  leading  the  way  down  the  steps. 
His  mother's  tone  seemed  to  breathe  aat- 
tsfaction.  "We  will  go  first  to  the  bam, 
and  then  you  can  go  along  to  fetch  the 
cows." 

"But  ain't  you  going  to  stay  with  me 
when  I  come  out  here?"  Florence  de- 
manded. It  was  not  that  she  wanted 
him,  but  that  she  was  afraid  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

"Yes,  when  the  cows  are  milked.  I 
milk  Sundays.  Mom  has  it  so  bad  in  her 
back." 

"But  don't  you  have  a  girl  or  a  hired 
man?" 

"Ach,  no,  it  is  too  expulsive  to  hire. 
But  we  would  have  to  hire  if  I  did  not  g^ 
married." 

"Oh,  are  you  going  to  get  married  ?" 
she  said  sharply. 

Adam  smiled  at  her.  He  could  never 
quite  understand  her  metropolitan  wit 

"Come  now  this  way  and  see  the 
bam." 

The  girl  followed  him  slowly,  lifting 
high  her  trailing  skirts.  She  made  no 
response  as  he  pointed  out  the  various 
improvements  he  had  made. 

"But  Mom,  she  thought  of  all  these 
things,"  he  explained  proudly.    "Now, 
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I  am  going  for  the  oowb.  yflXi  you  go 
along?" 

"No,  111  go  back  to  the  house."  She 
could  not  imagine  a  more  terrifying  ex- 
perience than  dose  contact  wiUi  cows. 
She  hurried  back  across  the  yard,  and 
turned  the  knob  of  the  front  door.  It 
would  not  open.  She  tried  it  again,  and 
shook  it,  her  face  scarlet  Had  the  woman 
locked  her  out  ?  She  stood  hesitating  for 
an  instant,  then  she  heard  a  heavy  foot- 
step. There  was  a  great  sliding  oi  bolts 
and  k^s,  and  Mrs.  Troxell,  a  gingham 
apitm  over  her  white  one,  stood  before 
her. 

"I  guess  I  did  n't  hear  you  first  off," 
she  said.  '*We  use  always  the  back 
door." 

The  girl  stepped  inside. 

'*He  said  I  should  find  you." 

"That  was  ri^t.  You  come  along  in 
the  kitchen." 

Florence  looked  about  her  curiously. 
The  haU  was  narrow  and  dark,  and  the 
doors  leading  into  the  rooms  on  either 
side  were  closed.  There  was  an  odor  of 
recently  applied  whitewash.  Mis.  Trox- 
eQ  opoied  a  door  which  led  into  a  room 
as  daric  as  the  hall.  There  were  faint  out- 
lines of  a  table  with  a  chenille  cover,  and 
diairs  set  in  a  neat  row  against  the  wall. 
Suddenly  she  paused.  Florence,  in  the 
dark,  walked  against  her,  and  stepped 
quiddy  back.  It  seemed  hardfy  himian, 
the  vast  mass  which  she  had  touched. 

''I  thought  I  heaid  one,"  Mrs.  Troxdl 
said  nqrsteriously,  making  her  way  to  the 
other  side  oi  the  room.  She  lifted  the 
curtain,  where,  buszing  against  the  win- 
dow, there  was  a  fly.  She  killed  it  with 
a  stroke  of  her  hand. 

"It  must  a*  sneaked  in  when  we  came 
in,"  she  said.  "Or  dse  it  is  from  last 
year." 

Tlien  she  opened  the  door  into  a 
bri^ter  room,  furnished  with  a  rag 
carpet,  a  row  of  chairs  set  against  the 
waD,  and  a  table  set  for  supper. 

"You  can  sit  here,"  she  said.  "We 
always  eat  out  in  the  kitchen  except  when 
it  is  company  here." 


"Do  you  eat  in  the  kitchen  in  summer 
when  it  is  so  hot?" 

"Of  course.  Shall  I  have  flies  in  my 
house?"  The  expression  of  satisfaction 
had  not  left  Mis.  Troxell's  face. 

The  girl  sat  down,  and  watched,  fas- 
cinated. Mis.  Troxell's  careful  exit.  In  a 
few  moments  the  faint  delidous  odor  of 
cooking  stole  in  upon  her.  After  a  long 
time,  she  heard  Adam's  voice  and  a 
splashing  of  water  at  the  pump.  Pre- 
sently he  came  into  the  kitchen  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  whereupon  she  shivered 
and  turned  involuntarity  away. 

"  Wdl,  did  you  get  londy  ?"  he  asked 
cheerfully.  "When  you  do  yourself  the 
milking  you  won't  get  londy." 

Florence  did  not  answer.  She  was 
watching  Mis.  Troxdl's  strug^^es  with  the 
door,  her  driving  away  of  invisible  flies, 
then  her  hurried  entrance  which  left  her 
almost  breathless.  This  time  there  was  a 
large  tray  in  her  hands. 

In  a  few  moments  they  sat  down  at  the 
table.  The  meal  was  ddidous;  Florence 
was  sure  that  she  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing so  good.  Neverthdess,  she  oould 
eat  but  little.  Mrs.  Troxdl's  long  grace, 
and  her  son's  silent  feeding,  and  Mrs. 
Troxell  herself,  frightened  her.  She 
wished  hersdf  back  at  the  boarding- 
house  table,  with  its  poor  coffee,  and 
worse  bread,  and  the  good  company. 

Mrs.  Troxell  urged  her  to  eat. 

"You  can't  work  when  you  don't  eat," 
she  said  cheerfully,  and  her  mdodious 
voice  seemed  to  fiill  the  room.  "In  the 
country  you  must  eat  a  lot  so  you  can  do 
country  work." 

Florence  shook  her  head.  She  won- 
dered whether  this  choke  in  her  throat 
signified  homesickness.  And  for  what? 
What  was  it  that  made  this  place  so 
terrible?  Was  it  the  silence  ?  Was  it  the 
vast  old  woman  ?" 

"What  time  does  the  next  car  go?" 
she  asked,  when  Adam  finally  laid  down 
his  knife. 

"Must  you  go  already  back?"  asked 
Adam,  in  dismay.  "I  thought  you  should 
stay  and  go  long  in  the  church." 
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"Yes,  you  can  just  so  well  stay,"  sec- 
onded his  mother. 

"No,  I  must  —  I  have  a  sick  aimt  I 
promised  to  stay  with  her."  The  excuse 
was  the  sudden  reckless  invention  of  the 
moment. 

"But  I  can't  go  long  so  early.  I  take 
always  the  collection  in  the  church." 

"Oh,  but  I  can  go  alone."  Her  eyes 
brightened.  "You  need  not  even  go  to 
the  car  with  me." 

"Ach,  yes,  that  he  will  do,"  insisted 
his  mother.  "Of  course  he  will  go  with 
you  to  the  car." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  Adam.  His 
eyes  sought  his  mother's,  and  met  her 
gaze,  alert,  anxious,  perhaps  a  little  pity- 
ing. He  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  she 
was  as  eager  that  the  bargain  should  be 
struck  at  once  as  he. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  house  before 
he  spoke. 

"Well,  how  would  you  like  to  live 
here?" 

"I  don't  like  the  countiy.  It  is  too 
lonely." 

"  But  you  would  n't  be  lonely.  Mom  is 
always  here,  and  it  is  not  lonely  when  you 
have  work  to  do." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  work." 

"You  don't  like  to  work!"  He  stopped 
in  the  lane  and  stared  at  her.  "But  you 
get  seven  dollars  a  week,  working." 

"But  I  only  work  for  the  money.  I 
don't  like  to  work." 

"But  you  will  have  here  a  good  home. 
It  is  no  one  in  the  family  but  I  and  Mom, 
and  it  is  a  good  farm,  and  we  have  money 
in  the  bank." 

She  turned  on  him  suddenly. 

"WOl  you  let  me  have  some  of  the 
money  ?  Will  you  let  me  hire  a  girl  ?  " 


"A  girl,"  he  repeated  heavily.  "Agiri 
yet,  with  you  and  Mom  to  do  the  work. 
What  would  a  girl  do?" 

Florence  broke  suddenly  into  an  hys- 
terical laugh,  then  she  started  to  run. 

"Don't  you  see  the  car  is  coming?" 
she  cried. 

When  Adam  got  back  to  the  house,  his 
mother  was  sitting  on  the  porch* 

"She  would  n't  many  me!"  he  said. 

"She  wouldn't  many  you!"  Mrs. 
Troxell's  voice  was  non-committal. 

"She  wanted  me  to  take  money  frcHn 
the  bank,  and  hire  a  girl.  Take  the  mon- 
ey from  the  bank!" 

"What!"  Now  Mrs.  TroxeU  did  not 
need  to  assume  surprise. 

"Yes."  Then  his  voice  s<rftencd.  "I 
guess  we  might  'a'  made  it  easy  for  ha. 
We  might  'a'  hired  a  girl  to  help.  We 
— "  he  sat  heavily  down  on  the  step.  "I 
wanted  her."  After  a  long  time  he  said 
again,  "I  wanted  her." 

Mrs.  Troxell  watched  his  bent  head. 
Fear  came  into  her  eyes  at  this  son  who 
wanted  anything  she  had  not  suggested. 
Then  her  eyes  narrowed  cunningly. 

"The  Lord  does  not  let  us  have  always 
what  we  want,  Adam.  It  is  some  good 
reason  why  you  shall  not  have  her." 

"I  guess  so,"  he  answered  piously,  and 
with  that,  romance  died,  "But  now  wc 
will  have  to  hire.  Mom." 

"No,  not  yet  awhile,"  his  mother  an- 
swered. "I  feel  good  to-night  I  will  get 
a  while  along  alone." 

She  sat  on  the  porch  for  a  long  time 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  OccasionallT 
she  smiled  and  once  she  muttered  softfy* 

"I  settled  it.  I  scared  her.  To  take—" 
Mrs.  Troxell  gasped  heavily  —  "to  take 
the  money  from  the  bank  to  hire  a  girl!" 
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BY   ARTHUR  SYMONS 


**I  HAVE  the  vanity  to  write  only  for 
poetical  minds,"  Shelley  said  to  Tre- 
lawny,  *'and  must  be  satisfied  with  few 
readers.'*  "I  am,  and  I  desire  to  be,  no- 
thing," he  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt,  while 
urging  him  to  '* assume  a  station  in  mod- 
em literature  which  the  universal  voice 
of  my  contonporaries  forbids  me  either 
to  stoop  or  to  aspire  to."    Yet  he  said 
also,  "Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  im- 
wdcome  than  to  write  without  a  confi- 
dence of  finding  readers;"  and,  "It  is 
impossible  to  compose  except  imder  the 
strong  excitement  of  an  assurance  of  find- 
ing sympathy  in  what  you  write."  Of  the 
hockB  which  he  published  during  his  life- 
tune,  some  were  published  without  his 
name,  some  were  suppressed  at  the  very 
moment  of  publication.  Only  Tfie  Cenci 
went  into  a  second  edition.  Without  read- 
ers, he  was  without  due  recognition  from 
the  poets  of  his  time.  Byron  was  jealous, 
if  we  may  believe  Trelawny,  but  neither 
Keats  nor  Wordsworth  nor  Leigh  Hunt 
nor  Southey  nor  Landor  seems  ever  to 
have  considered  him  seriously  as  a  rival. 
We  must  go  to  the  enthusiastic  imimport- 
ant  ^^\^]8on,  to  find  an  adequate  word  of 
praise;  for  to  Wilson  "Mr.  Shelley  was  a 
poet,  ahnost  in  the  veiy  highest  sense  of 
that  mysterious  word."  The  general  pub- 
lic hated  him  without  reading  him,  and 
even  his  death  did  not  raise  him  from 
oUivion.  But  Time  has  been  on  his  side, 
and  to-day  the  general  reader,  if  you 
mention  the  word  poet  to  him,  thinks  of 
Shdley. 

It  is  only  by  reading  contemporaiy 
writings  and  opinions  in  published  letters 
of  the  time,  —  such  as  South^*s  when 
be  writes  to  Shelly,  that  the  manner  in 
which  his  powers  for  poetiy  "have  been 


employed  is  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
feeling  any  desire  to  see  more  of  produc- 
tions so  monstrous  in  their  kind,  and  per- 
nidous  in  their  tendency," — that  we  can, 
with  a  great  effort,  realize  the  aspect  imder 
which  Shelley  appeared  to  the  people  of 
his  time.  What  seems  to  us  abnormal  in 
its  innocence  was  to  them  abnormal  in 
guilt;  th^  imagined  a  revolution  behind 
eveiy  invocation  to  liberty,  and  saw  God- 
win charioted  in  the  clouds  of  Prometheus 
Unbound,  They  saw  nothing  else  there, 
and  Shelley  himself  had  moments  when 
he  thought  that  his  mission  was  ^  pro- 
phet's rather  than  a  poet's.  All  this, 
which  would  mean  so  little  to-day,  kept 
Shelly  at  that  time  from  ever  having  an 
audience  as  a  poet.  En^and  still  feared 
thought,  and  still  looked  upon  poetiy  as 
worth  fearing. 

No  poet  has  defined  his  intentions  in 
poetiy  more  carefully  than  Shelley.  "It 
is  the  business  of  the  poet,"  he  said,  in 
the  preface  to  The  RevoU  of  Islam,  "to 
communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  and 
the  enthusiasm  arising  out  of  those  im- 
ages and  feelings  in  the  vivid  presence  of 
which,  within  hb  own  mind,  consists  at 
once  his  inspiration  and  his  reward." 
But,  he  says  further,  "I  would  only 
awaken  the  feelings,  so  that  the  reader 
should  see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
be  incited  to  those  enquiries  which  have 
led  to  my  moral  and  political  creed,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  subtlest  intellects  in 
the  world."  In  the  preface  to  Proni«<^«i* 
Unbound  he  says,  "Didactic  poetiy  is 
my  abhorrence;  nothing  can  be  equally 
well  expressed  in  prose  that  is  not  tedious 
and  supererogatoiy  in  vein.  My  purpose 
has  hitherto  been  simply  to  familiarize 
the  highly  refined  imagination  of  the 
more  select  classes  of  poetical  readers 
with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excel- 
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lence."  Writing  to  Godwin,  he  says, 
acutety,  "My  power  consists  in  sym- 
pathy, and  that  part  of  the  imagination 
whidi  relates  to  sentiment  and  contem- 
plation. ...  I  am  foimed  ...  to  ap- 
prehend minute  and  remote  distinctions 
of  feeling,  whether  relative  to  eictemal 
nature  or  the  living  beings  which  sur- 
round us,  and  to  communicate  the  con- 
ceptions which  result  from  considering 
either  the  moral  or  the  material  universe 
as  a  whole."  And  we  are  told  by  Mrs. 
Shelly  that  "he  said  that  he  deliberated 
at  one  time  whether  he  should  dedicate 
himself  to  poetiy  or  metaphysics." 

Shelly  was  bom  to  be  a  poet,  and  his 
"passion  for  reforming  the  world,"  as 
wdl  as  what  he  fancied  to  be  his  turn  for 
metaphysics,  were  both  part  of  a  tem- 
perament and  intelligence  perhaps  more 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  actual  production 
of  poetry  than  those  of  any  other  poet. 
All  his  life  Shelly  was  a  dreamer;  never 
a  visionary.  We  imagine  him,  like  his 
Asia  on  the  pinnacle,  saying, 

'*  my  brain 
Grows  dizzy:  see'st  thou  shapes  within  the 
mist?*' 

The  mist,  to  Shelly,  was  part  of  what 
he  saw;  he  never  saw  anything,  in  life  or 
art,  except  through  a  mist.  Blake  lived 
in  a  continual  state  of  vision,  Shelley  in 
a  continual  state  of  hallucination.  Y^iat 
Blake  saw  was  what  Shelley  wanted  to 
see;  Blake  never  dreamed,  but  Shelly 
never  wakened  out  of  that  shadow  of  a 
dream  which  was  his  life. 

His  poetiy  is  indeed  made  out  of  his 
life;  but  what  was  his  life  to  Shelley? 
The  least  visible  part  of  his  dreams.  As 
the  Fourth  Spirit  sings  in  Prometheus 
Unbound,  — 
'*  Xor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

BiA  feeds  on  the  aSrial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wilderness." 

He  lived  with  ardor  among  ideas,  aspira- 
tions, and  passions  in  which  there  was 
something  at  once  irresponsible  and  ab- 
stract. He  followed  every  imptdse,  with- 
out choice  or  restraint,  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  "O  lift  me  as 


a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud!"  was  his  prayer 
to  the  west  wind  and  to  eveiy  influence. 
Circumstances  meant  so  little  to  him 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  cruelty  of 
change  to  sentiment,  and  thus  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  cruelty  to  women.  He  aimed 
at  moral  perfection,  but  was  really  of  a 
perfect  aesthetic  sdfishness.  He  was  full 
of  pity  and  generosity,  and  desired  the 
liberation  and  uplifting  of  humanity;  but 
humanity  was  less  real  to  him  than  his 
own  witch  of  Atlas.  He  only  touched 
human  action  and  passion  closely  in  a 
single  one  of  his  works;  and  he  said  of 
The  Cenci,  "I  don't  think  much  of  it 
My  object  was  to  see  how  I  could  sue- 
ceed  in  describing  passions  I  have  never 
felt." 

To  Shelly  the  word  love  meant  sym- 
pathy, and  that  word,  in  that  sense,  con- 
tains his  whole  life  and  creed.  Is  this 
not  why  he  could  say,  — 
"  True  love  in  this  di£Pers  from  gold  and  elay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away  "  ? 

It  is  a  love  which  is  almost  sexless,  the 
love  of  an  enthusiastic  youth,  or  of  his 
own  hermaphrodite.  He  was  so  much  of 
a  sentimentalist  that  he  could  conceive  of 
incest  without  repugnance,  and  be  so  in- 
nocently attracted  by  so  many  things 
which,  to  one  more  normally  sexual, 
would  have  indicated  perversity.  Shdlcy 
is  not  perverse,  but  he  is  fascinated  by 
every  problem  of  evil,  which  draws  him 
to  contemplate  it  with  a  child's  inquiiing 
wonder  of  horror.  No  poet  ever  handled 
foulness  and  horror  with  such  dean 
hands  or  so  continually.  The  early  novels 
are  filled  with  tortures,  the  early  poems 
profess  to  be  the  ravings  of  a  hanged 
madwoman;  Alastor  dwells  lingeringlj 
on  death.  Queen  Mob  and  The  Revet  of 
Islam  on  blood  and  martjrrdom ;  madness 
is  the  centre  of  Julian  and  Maddalo, 
and  a  dungeon  of  Rosalind  and  Hei^n; 
the  first  act  of  Prometheus  cdebrates  an 
unearthly  agony,  and  The  Cenci  is  a 
mart  and  slaughter-hoiise  of  souls  and 
bodies;  while  a  comic  satire  is  made  up 
wholly  out  of  the  imageiy  of  the  swine- 
trough.  Shelley  could  touch  pitch  and  be 
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undefiled;  he  writes  nohty  of  eveiy  hor- 
ror; but  what  is  curious  is  that  he  should 
so  persisteiitlj  seek  his  beauty  in  such 
blackness.  That  a  law  or  tradition  ex- 
isted was  enough  for  him  to  question  it. 
He  does  so  in  the  name  of  abstract  lib- 
erty, but  curiosity  was  part  of  his  im- 
pulse. A  new  Adam  in  Eden,  the  serpent 
would  have  tempted  him  before  Eve. 
He  wanted  to  "root  out  the  infamy"  of 
every  |Hohibition,  and  would  have  tasted 
the  f orHdden  fruit  without  hunger. 

And  Shdley  was  the  same  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab 
he  lays  down  with  immense  seriousness 
the  rules  on  which  his  life  was  really  to  be 
founded.  "Constancy  has  nothing  vir- 
tuous in  itsdf,"  he  tells  us,  "independ^ 
cntly  of  the  pleasure  it  confers,  and  par- 
takes of  the  temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in 
proportion  as  it  endures  tamely  moral  de- 
fects of  magnitude  in  the  object  of  its  in- 
discreet choice."  Again:  "the  connection 
of  the  sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it  contri- 
butes to  the  comfort  of  both  parties,  and 
is  naturally  dissolved  when  its  evils  are 
greater  than  its  benefits."  This  doctrine 
of  "the  comfort  of  both  parties"  was 
what  Shdley  always  intended  to  cany 
out,  and  he  probabty  supposed  that  it  was 
always  the  fault  oi  the  "other  party" 
when  he  failed  to  do  so.  Grave  charges 
have  been  brou^t  against  him  for  his 
crudty  to  women,  and  in  particular  to 
Harriet;  and  it  is  impossible  to  forgive 
him,  as  a  reasonable  man,  for  his  aban- 
donment of  Harriet.  But  he  was  never 
at  any  time  a  reasonable  man,  and  there 
was  never  a  time  when  he  was  not  imder 
ooe  form  or  another  of  hallucination.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  carried  away  irresist- 
ibly by  a  gross  passion,  it  was  that  he 
had  abandoned  himself  like  a  medium 
to  a  spiritual  influence.  A  certain  self- 
ishness is  the  inevitable  result  of  every 
absorption;  and  Shelley,  in  every  new 
rapture,  was  dizzy  with  it,  whether  he 
listened  to  the  skylark  in  the  sky  or  to 
the  voice  of  Mary  calling  to  him  from  the 
next  room.  In  life,  as  in  poetry,  he  was 
the  slave  of  eveiy  impulse,  but  a  slave 


so  faultlessly  obedient  that  he  mastered 
eveiy  impulse  in  achieving  it,  so  that  his 
life,  whidi  seems  casual,  was  really  what 
he  chose  to  make  it,  and  followed  the 
logic  of  his  being. 

Shdley  had  intuition  rather  than  in- 
stinct, and  was  moved  by  a  sympathy  of 
the  a£fections  rather  than  by  passion.  His 
way  of  falling  into  and  out  of  love  is  a 
sign  that  his  emotions  were  rapid  and  on 
the  surface,  not  that  th^  were  deep  or 
permanent.  The  scent  or  music  of  love 
came  to  him  like  a  flower's  or  bird's 
speech ;  it  went  to  his  head,  it  did  not 
seize  on  the  heart  in  his  body.  It  must 
have  filled  him  with  astonishment  when 
Harriet  drowned  herself,  and  he  could 
never  have  really  understood  that  it  was 
his  fault.  He  lived  the  life  of  one  of  those 
unattached  plants  which  float  in  water; 
he  had  no  roots  in  the  earth,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  anyone  should  take  root 
there.  His  love  for  women  seems  never  to 
have  been  sensuous,  or  at  least  to  have 
been  mostly  a  matter  of  sympathies  and 
affinities;  if  other  things  followed,  it 
seemed  to  him  natural  that  th^  should, 
and  he  encouraged  them  with  a  kind 
of  imconsdousness.  Emilia  Viviani,  for 
whom  he  wrote  the  sacred  love-song  of 
the  Epipsychidton,  would  have  embar- 
rassed him,  I  doubt  not,  if  she  had  an- 
swered his  invocation  practically.  He 
would  have  done  his  best  for  her,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  for  Mary. 

Epipsychidion  celebrates  love  with  an 
icy  ecstasy  which  is  the  veiy  life-blood 
of  Sheila's  soul;  there  are  moments,  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  when  its  sympathy 
with  love  passes  into  the  actual  posses- 
sion. But  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  declara- 
tion, not  an  affirmation;  its  love  is  sbter- 
ly,  and  can  be  divided;  it  says  for  once, 
exultingly  and  luxuriously  and  piuely, 
the  deepest  thing  that  SheUey  had  to  say, 
lets  out  the  secret  of  his  feminine  or 
twy-fold  soul,  and  is  the  epitaph  of  that 
Antigone  with  whom  "some  of  us  have  in 
a  prior  existence  been  in  love."  Its  only 
passion  is  for  that  intellectual  beauty  to 
which  it  is  his  greater  hymn,  and,  with 
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Emilia  Viviani,  he  confessed  to  have  been 
the  Ldon  of  a  cloud.  "I  think,"  he  said 
in  a  letter,  "one  is  always  in  love  with 
something  or  other;  the  error,  and  I  con- 
fess it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in  flesh 
and  blood  to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking 
in  a  mortal  image  the  likeness  of  what 
b,  perhaps,  eternal."  In  the  poem  he  has 
done  more  than  he  meant  to  do,  for  it  is 
the  eternal  beauty  that  it  images  for  us, 
and  no  mortal  lineaments.  Just  because 
it  is  without  personal  passion,  because  it 
is  the  worship  of  a  shadow  for  a  shadow, 
it  has  come  to  be  this  thing  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  into  which  the  mys- 
tical passion  of  Crashaw  and  the  passion- 
ate casuistry  of  Donne  seem  to  have 
passed  as  into  a  crucible:  — 

Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  all 
We  oan  desire,  O  Love  I 

and  the  draught  is  an  elixir  for  all  lov^s. 

That  part  of  himself  which  Shelley  did 
not  put  into  Epipsychidion  he  put  into 
AdonaU,  In  that  pageantry  of  sorrow, 
in  which  all  temporal  things  mourn  for 
the  poet,  and  accept  the  consolation  of 
eternity,  there  is  more  of  personal  con- 
fession, more  of  personal  foreboding, 
than  of  grief  for  Keats,  who  is  no  less  a 
doud  to  him  than  Emilia  Viviani,  and 
whom  indeed  we  know  he  did  not  in  any 
sense  properly  appreciate,  at  his  actual 
value.  The  subtlest  beauty  comes  into  it 
when  he  speaks  of  himself,  "a  pardlike 
spirit  beautiful  and  swift,"  with  that  curi- 
ous self-sympathy  which  remains  not  less 
abstract  than  his  splendid  and  consoling 
Panthdsm,  which  shows  by  figures  a  real 
faith  in  the  truth  and  permanence  of 
beauty.  Shdley  says  of  it  and  justly,  "it 
is  a  highly  wrought  piece  of  art,  and  per- 
haps better,  in  point  of  composition,  than 
anything  I  have  written."  The  art  is 
conscious,  and  recreates  Lyddaa  with  en- 
tire originality;  but  the  vessel  of  ancient 
foim  carries  a  freshly  lighted  flame. 

Shelly,  when  he  died,  left  unfinished  a 
splendid  fragment.  The  Triumph  of  Life, 
which,  inspired  by  Petrarch,  as  Adoncda 
was  inspired'by  Milton,  shows  the  deeper 
influence  of  Dante.  It  ends  with  an  in- 


terrogation, that  intenx>gation  which  he 
had  always  asked  of  life  and  was  about 
to  ask  of  death.  He  had  wanted  to  die, 
that  he  might  "solve  the  great  mystefj.** 
His  last  poem  comes  to  us  with  no  sta- 
tion, but  breaks  off  as  if  he  died  before 
he  could  finish  telling  the  secret  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  apprehending. 


II 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imaginatko, 
that  which  embodies  and  that  which  dis- 
embodies. Shelley's  is  that  which  disem- 
bodies, filling  mortal  things  with  un- 
earthly essences  or  veiling  them  with 
imearthly  raiment.  Wordsworth's  imag- 
ination embodies,  concentrating  spirit 
into  man,  and  nature  into  a  wild  flower. 
Shelley  is  never  more  himself  than  in  the 
fantasy  of  The  Witch  of  AOae,  whidi 
he  wrote  in  three  days,  and  which  is  a 
song  in  seventy-eight  stanzas.  It  is  a 
glittering  cobweb,  hung  on  the  hoina  of 
the  moon's  crescent,  and  left  to  swing  in 
the  wind  there.  What  Fletcher  wouM 
have  shown  and  withdrawn  in  a  single 
glimpse  of  magic,  Shdley  calls  up  in  a 
vast  wizard  landscape  which  he  sets 
steadily  before  us.  He  is  the  enchanter, 
but  he  never  mistakes  the  images  which 
he  calls  up  for  realities.  They  are  images 
to  him,  and  there  is  always  between  him 
and  them  the  thin  circle  of  the  ring.  In 
Prometheus  Unbound,  where  he  has  made 
a  mythology  of  his  own  by  working  oo 
the  stable  foundation  of  a  great  my^  of 
antiquity,  his  drama  is  a  cloudy  proces- 
sion of  phantoms,  seen  in  a  divine  hallu- 
cination by  a  poet  whose  mind  hovered 
always  in  that  world 

where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forma  that  think  and  Uf 
Till  death  unite  them,  and  the  j  part  no  mot« ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men. 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  lore  deairea, 
Terrible,    strange,    sublime    and    beauteous 
shapes. 

The  shapes  hover,  pause,  and  pass  <xi 
unflagging  wings.  Tliey  are  not  symbds, 
th^  are  not  embodiments  of  powers  and 
passions;   th^  are  shining  or  shadowy 
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images  of  life  and  death,  time  and  eter- 
nity; th^  are  much  more  immaterial 
than  judgment  or  mercy,  than  love  or 
liberty;  they  are  phantoms,  "wrapped  in 
sweet  soimds  as  in  bright  veils/'  who 
pass,  murmuring  '*  intelligible  words  and 
music  wild; "  but  their  music  comes  from 
somewhere  across  the  moon  or  under  the 
sea,  and  their  words  are  without  human 
passion.  The  hberty  which  comes  to  Pro- 
metheus is  a  liberty  to  dream  forever 
with  Asia  in  a  cave;  the  love  which  sets 
free  the  earth  is,  like  the  music,  extra- 
lunar;  this  new  paradise  is  a  heaven  made 
ooty  for  one  who  is,  like  Shelley, 

the  Spirit  of  wind 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and 

feet 
Distiirbing  not  the  drifted  snow. 

The  imagination  which  built  this  splen- 
did palace  out  of  clouds,  of  sunset  and 
sunrise,  out  of  air,  water,  and  fire,  has 
unbodied  the  hmnan  likeness  in  eveiy  ele- 
ment, and  made  the  spirit  of  the  earth  it- 
self ooify  a  melodious  voice,  ''the  delicate 
spirit "  of  an  eternal  doud,  "guiding  the 
earth  through  heaven."  When  the  "uni- 
versal sound  like  wings"  is  heard,  and 
Demogorgon  affirms  the  final  triumph  of 
good,  it  is  to  an  earth  dying  like  a  drop  of 
dew  and  to  a  moon  shaken  like  a  leaf. 
And  we  are  left  "dizzy  as  with  delight,'* 
to  rise,  like  Panthea, 

as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
A  bftth  of  asnre  light,  among  dark  rooks, 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sonnd. 

It  was  among  these  forms  of  imagina- 
tioo, — 

Desires  and  adorations, 
Winged  Persoasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 
Spleadonxs,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  In- 

eamations 
Of  Im^ms  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies,  — 

as  he  sees  them  in  Adonaia,  that  Shel- 
ley most  loved  to  walk;  but  when  we 
come  to  what  Browning  caUs  "the  un- 
rivalled *Cenci,'"  we  are  in  another  at- 
mosphere, and  in  this  atmosphere,  not 
his  own,  he  walks  with  equal  certainty. 
In  the  preface  to  The  Cenci  Shelley  de- 
fines in  a  perfect  image  the  quality  of 


dramatic  imagination.  "Imagination," 
he  says,  "is  as  the  immortal  God  which 
should  assimie  flesh  for  the  redemption 
of  mortal  passion."  And,  in  the  dedica- 
tion, he  distinguishes  it  from  his  eariier 
works,  "visions  which  impersonate  my 
own  apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  just."  The  Cenci  is  the  greatest  play 
written  in  English  since  The  Duchess  of 
Malfy,  but,  in  the  work  of  Shdlejr,  it  is 
an  episode,  an  aside,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
his  curious  phrase,  "a  work  of  art."  Ju- 
lian and  Maddalo  is  not  less  a  work  of 
art,  and,  for  Shelley,  an  exception.  In 
Julian  and  Maddalo  and  in  the  Letter  to 
Maria  Qisbwme  he  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  poem  which  shall  be  conven- 
tional speech  and  yet  pure  poetry.  It  is 
astonishing  to  think  that  Julianand Mad- 
dalo was  written  within  a  year  of  Rosa- 
lind and  Helen,  The  one  is  Byron  and 
water,  but  the  other  is  Byron  and  fire.  It 
has  set  the  pattern  of  the  modem  poem, 
and  it  was  probably  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  than  to  write  Prometheus 
Unbound.  He  went  straight  on  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  was  probably  im- 
conscious  quite  how  much  he  had  done. 
Was  it  that  a  subject,  within  his  personal 
interests  and  yet  of  deep  significance, 
came  to  him  from  his  visit  to  Byron  at 
Venice,  his  study  of  Byron's  mind  there, 
which,  as  we  know,  possessed,  seemed 
to  overweigh,  him  ?  Shelley  required  no 
impetus,  but  he  required  weight.  Just 
as  the  subject  of  Prometheus  Unbound^ 
an  existing  myth  into  which  he  could 
read  the  s3nnbol  of  his  own  faith,  gave 
him  that  definite  nnghifting  substance 
which  he  required,  and  could  not  invent, 
so,  no  doubt,  this  actual  substance  in 
Julian  and  Maddalo  and  the  haunting 
historic  substance  of  The  Cenci  possessed 
him,  drawing  him  down  out  of  the  air, 
and  imprisoning  him  among  hmnan  fort- 
unes. There  is  no  doctrine  and  no  fant- 
asy in  either,  but  imagination  speaking 
hmnan  speech. 

And  yet,  as  Browning  has  pointed 
out,  though  Prometheus,  Ejnpsyehddion, 
and  the  lyrics  aro  "the  less  organized 
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matter,"  the  "radiant  elemental  foam 
and  solution"  of  Shelley's  genius,  it  is 
precisely  in  these,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
more  human  works,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  Shelley.  In  them  it  is  he 
himself  who  is  speaking,  in  that  "voice 
which  is  contagion  to  the  world."  The 
others  he  made,  supremely  well ;  but  these 
he  was. 

What  he  made  he  made  so  well  be- 
cause he  was  so  complete  a  man  of  let- 
ters, in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  of  his 
contemporaries  was.  Wordsworth,  when 
he  turned  aside  from  his  path,  wandered 
helplessly  astray.  Byron  was  so  help- 
lessly himself  that  when  he  wrote  plays 
he  wrote  them  predsdy  in  the  manner 
which  Shdley  rightly  protested  that  he 
himsdf  had  not:  "imder  a  thin  veQ  con- 
verting names  and  actions  into  cold  im- 
personations of  his  own  mind."  But 
9idl^  could  make  no  such  mistake  in 
form.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
drama  of  real  life  would  ever  have  be- 
come his  natural  medium;  but,  having 
set  himself  to  write  such  a  drama,  he  ac- 
cepted the  laws  or  limitations  of  the  f  onn 
to  the  extent  of  saying,  "I  have  avoided 
with  great  care,  in  writing  this  play,  the 
introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called 
merepoetiy."  In  so  doing  he  produced  a 
masterpiece,  but  knew  himself  too  well  to 
repeat  it. 

And  he  does  not  less  adequately  what- 
ever he  touches.  Shelley  had  no  genius 
for  fun  or  caricature,  but  in  SweUfoci 
the  Tyrant,  m  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  he 
develops  a  satirical  joke  with  exquisite 
literary  skill.  Theirmain  value  is  to  show 
how  well  he  could  do  the  things  for  which 
he  had  no  aptitude.  The  Mask  of  An- 
arehy  is  scanty  more  important  as  a 
whole,  though  more  poignant  in  detail. 
It  was  done  for  an  occasion,  and  remains, 
not  as  an  utterance,  but  for  its  temper 
of  poetic  eloquence.  Even  Hellas,  which 
he  called  "a  mere  improvise,"  and  which 
was  written  out  of  a  sudden  political 
enthusiasm,  is  remembered,  not  fcHr  its 
"figures  of  indistinct  and  visionaiy  delin- 
eation," but  for  its  "flowery  and  starry  " 


choruses.  Yet  not  one  of  the  four  was 
written  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  piece  of 
literature;  each  contains  a  condenmadon, 
a  dogma,  or  a  doctrine. 

To  9iell^  doctrine  was  a  part  of  poet- 
ry; but  then,  to  him  doctrine  was  itself 
the  voice  of  ecstasy.  "He  was  in  love  not 
only  with  love,  but  with  wisdom;  and  as 
he  wished  everyone  to  be  good  and  hap- 
py, he  was  full  of  magics  and  panaceas, 
Demogorgons  or  Godwins,  which  would 
rejuvenate  or  redeem  the  worid.  There 
was  always  something  either  spiritual  or 
moral  in  his  idea  of  beauty;  he  never  con- 
ceived of  esthetics  as  a  thing  apart  from 
ethics;  and  even  in  his  descriptions  he  is 
so  anxious  to  give  us  the  feeling  before  the 
details,  that  the  details  are  as  liketyasnot 
to  go  out  in  a  rosy  mist. 

There  are  pictiues  in  Shelley  which  re- 
mind us  of  Turner's.  Pure  light  breaks 
into  all  its  cdors  and  floods  the  worid, 
which  may  be  earth  or  sea  or  sky,  but  is, 
above  all,  rapture  of  color.  He  has  few 
twilights  but  many  dawns;  and  he  loves 
autumn  for  its  wild  breath  and  broken 
colors.  Fire  he  plays  with,  but  air  and 
water  are  his  elements;  thoughts  of 
drowning  are  in  all  his  work,  always  with 
a  sense  of  strange  luxury.  He  has,  more 
than  any  poet.  Turner's  atmosphere;  yet 
seems  rarely,  like  Turner,  to  paint  for  at- 
mosphere. It  is  part  of  his  habitual  hal- 
lucination; it  comes  to  him  with  his  vision 
or  message,  clothing  it. 

He  loved  liberty  and  justice  with  an 
impersonal  passion,  and  would  have  been 
a  martyr  for  many  ideals  which  were  no 
more  to  him  than  the  substance  ita^  of 
enthusiasm.  He  went  about  the  'worid, 
desiring  universal  sympathy,  to  suffer 
delicious  and  poignant  thrills  of  the  soul, 
and  to  be  at  once  sad  and  happy.  In  his 
feeling  for  nature  he  has  the  same  vague 
affection  and  indistinguishing  embrace 
as  in  his  feeling  for  humanity;  the  daisy« 
which  was  the  eye  of  day  to  Chaucer,  is 
not  visible  as  a  speck  in  Shelley's  wide 
landscapes;  and  though  in  one  of  his 
subtlest  poems  he  has  noticed  **the  slow 
soft  toads  out  of  damp  comers  ci^ep," 
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he  is  not  minutdv  observant  of  whatever 
is  not  in  some  way  strange  or  unusual. 
Even  his  significant  phrase  about  *'the 
wonn  beneath  the  sod"  is  only  meant  as 
a  figure  of  the  brain.  His  chief  nature 
poem»  The  Skylark^  loses  the  bird  in  the 
air,  and  only  realizes  a  voice,  an  '*im- 
bodied  joy;**  and  The  Seruitive  Plant  is 
a  faiiy,  and  the  radiant  illustration  of  '*a 
modest  creed." 

in 

In  a  minute  study  of  the  details  of 
Shdl^'s  philosophy,  Mr.  Yeats  has  re- 
mindeid  us,  ''in  ancient  times,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Blake,  who  for  all  his  protest 
was  glad  to  be  alive,  and  ever  spoke  of 
his  gladness,  would  have  worshipped  in 
some  chapel  of  the  Sun,  and  that  Keats, 
who  accepted  life  gladly,  though  'with  a 
ddicious,  diligent  indolence,*  would  have 
wonhipped  in  some  chapel  of  the  Moon, 
but  that  Shelly,  who  hated  life  because 
he  sought '  more  in  life  than  any  under- 
stood,* would  have  wandered,  lost  in  a 
ceaseless  reverie,  in  some  chapel  of  the 
Star  of  infinite  desire."  Is  not  Shelley*s 
whole  philosophy  contained  in  that  one 
line,  *'the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star"?  He  desired  impossible  things,  and 
his  whole  theoiy  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  world,  in  which  anarchy  was  to  be  a 
spiritual  deliverer,  was  a  dream  of  that 
gMen  age  which  all  mythologies  put  in 
the  past.  It  was  not  the  Christian*s  dream 
of  heaven,  nor  the  Buddhist *s  of  Nirvana, 
but  a  poetical  conception  of  a  perfected 
world,  in  which  innocence  was  lawless, 
and  liberty  selfless  and  love  boundless, 
and  in  which  all  was  order  and  beauty, 
as  in  a  lovely  song  or  stanza,  or  the 
musical  answering  of  line  and  line  in 
drama.  He  wrote  himself  down  an  athe- 
ist, and  Browning  thinks  that  in  heart  he 
was  always  really  a  Christian,  so  unlim- 
ited were  his  ideals,  so  imaginary  his 
paradises.  When  Shdley  thought  he  was 
planning  the  reform  of  the  world,  he  was 
m^lritig  literature,  and  this  is  shown 
partty  by  the  fact  that  no  theoiy  or  out- 
C17  or  enthusiasm  is  ever  strong  enough 
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to  breathe  through  the  foim  which  car- 
ries it  like  a  light  in  a  crystal. 

The  spirit  of  Shelley  will  indeed  al- 
ways be  a  light  to  every  seeker  after  the 
things  that  are  outside  the  world.  He 
found  nothing,  he  did  not  even  name  a 
new  star.  There  is  little  actual  wisdom  in 
his  pages,  and  his  beauty  is  not  always  a 
very  vital  kind  of  truth.  He  is  a  bird  on 
the  sea,  a  sea-bird,  a  winged  diver,  swift 
and  exquisite  in  flight,  an  inhabitant  of 
land,  water,  and  sl^;  and  to  watch  him 
is  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to  forget  all  mean 
and  trivial  things,  to  share  a  rapture. 
Shelly  teaches  us  nothing,  leads  us  no- 
where, but  cries  and  flies  round  us  like  a 
sea-bird. 

Shelly  is  the  only  poet  who  is  really 
vague,  and  he  gets  some  of  his  music  out 
of  that  quality  of  the  air.  Po^iy,tohim, 
was  an  instinctive  utterance  of  delight, 
and  it  recorded  his  lightest  or  deepest 
mood  with  equal  sensitiveness.  He  is  an 
imconscious  creator  of  joy,  and  the  mood 
most  frequent  with  him  is  the  joy  of  sad- 
ness. His  poetiy,  more  than  that  of  any 
poet,  is  the  poetiy  of  the  soul,  and  nothing 
in  his  poetiy  reminds  us  that  he  had  a 
body  at  all,  except  as  a  nerve  sensitive  to 
light,  color,  music,  and  perfume.  His 
happiness  is 

To  nane  tbe  ima^  of  nnfalt  oareases 
Till  dim  imaginatioii  jnst  poaaeaaea 
The  half-created  ahadow, 

and  to  come  no  nearer  to  reality.  Poetiy 
was  his  atmosphere,  he  drew  his  breath 
in  it  as  in  his  native  element.  Because 
he  is  the  one  perfect  illustration  of  the 
poetic  nature,  as  that  nature  is  gener- 
ally conceived,  he  has  sometimes  been 
wrongly  taken  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets. 
His  greatness  may  be  questioned,  not  his 
authenticity. 

Shelly  could  not  write  unpoetically. 
Wordsworth,  who  is  not  more  possessed 
than  Shelley  with  ideas  of  instruction, 
moral  refoimation,  and  the  like,  drops 
constantly  out  of  poetiy  into  prose; 
Shelley  never  does.  Not  only  verse  but 
poetiy  came  to  him  so  naturally  that  he 
could  not  keep  it  out,  and  the  least  f rag- 
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ment  lie  wrote  has  poetiy  in  it.  Compare 
him,  not  only,  with  Wordsworth,  but  with 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Landor,  with 
every  poet  of  his  period,  and  you  will 
find  that  while  others  may  excel  him  in 
almost  eveiy  separate  poetical  quality, 
none  comes  near  him  in  this  constant 
level  of  general  poetical  excellence. 

Is  it  an  excellence  or  an  acquirement  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  partly  technique,  the 
technique  of  the  bom  executant.  It  is 
too  often  foi^tten  that  technique,  like 
talent,  must  be  bom,  not  made,  if  it  is  to 
do  great  work.  Shelley  could  not  help 
writing  well,  whatever  he  wrote;  he  was 
bom  to  write.  He  was  the  one  perfectly 
equipped  man  of  letters  of  his  circle,  and 
he  added  that  accomplishment  to  his 
genius  as  a  poet.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  not  do  with  verse  as  a  form,  and 
his  translations  from  Greek,  from  Span- 
ish, or  from  German,  are  not  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  forms  which  he  adapted.  He 
had  a  sound  and  wide  literary  culture, 
and,  with  curious  lack  of  knowledge,  a 
generalized  appreciation  of  art.  He  wrote 
a  Defence  of  Poetry  which  goes  far  be- 
yond Sidney's  and  is  the  most  just  and 
noble  eulogy  of  poetry  that  exists.  His 
letters  have  grace  and  facility,  and  when 
Matthew  Arnold  made  his  foolish  joke 
about  his  prose  being  better  than  his 
verse  (which  is  as  untrue  as  to  say  that 
Milton's  prose  was  better  than  his  verse), 
he  was  no  doubt  rightly  conscious  that 
Shelley  might  have  expressed  in  prose 
much  of  the  actual  contents  of  his  poetiy. 
What  would  have  been  lost  is  the  rarest 
part  of  it,  in  its  creation  of  imaginative 
beauty.  It  is  that  rare  part,  that  atmo- 
sphere which  belongs  to  a  region  be- 
yond technique,  which,  more  certainly 
than  even  his  technique,  was  what  never 
left  him,  what  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  write  unpoetically. 

No  poetry  is  more  sincere  than  Shel- 
ley's, because  his  style  is  a  radiant  drapery 
clinging  closely  to  the  body  which  it  cov- 
ers. What  he  has  to  express  may  have 
little  value  or  coherence,  but  it  is  the  very 
breath  of  his  being,  or,  it  may  be,  the 


smoke  of  that  breath.  He  says  rightly,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  prefaces,  that  he  has 
imitated  no  one,  ''designing  that  ev&i  if 
what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it 
should  still  be  properly  my  own."  There 
is  no  poet,  ancient  or  modem,  whom  he 
did  not  study;  but,  after  the  first  boy- 
ish bewitchment  by  what  was  odd  in 
South^'s  Thalaba^  and  a  casual  influ- 
ence here  and  there,  soon  shaken  off, 
whatever  came  to  him  was  transformed 
by  his  inner  energy,  and  became  his  own. 
Every  poem,  whatever  ebe  it  is,  is  a  per- 
sonal expression  of  feeling.  There  is  no 
egoism  of  the  passionate  sort,  Catullus's 
or  yOlon's;  his  own  passions  are  almost 
impersonal  to  him.  they  turn  to  a  poon 
in  the  mere  act  of  giving  voice  to  them- 
selves. It  is  his  sincerity  that  so  often 
makes  him  superficial.  Shelley  is  youtL 
Great  ideas  or  deep  emotions  did  not 
come  to  him,  but  warm  ideas  and  eager 
emotions,  and  he  put  them  straight  into 
verse.  You  cannot  imagine  him  elabo- 
rating a  mood,  carving  it,  as  Keats  does, 
on  the  marble  flanks   of  his  Grecian 


Shelley  is  the  most  spontaneous  of 
poets,  and  one  of  the  most  careless  among 
those  who,  unlike  Byron,  are  artists.  He 
sings  naturally,  without  hesitation,  liquid- 
ly,  not  always  flawlessly.  There  is  some- 
thing in  him  above  and  below  literature, 
something  aside  from  it,  a  divine  per- 
sonal accident.  His  technique,  in  lyrics, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Coleridge's, 
but  where  Keats  speaks  he  sings. 

The  blank  verse  of  Shelley,  at  its  best 
in  Promeiheua  Unbound,  has  none  of  the 
sweetly  broken  music  of  Shakespeaj^e  or 
of  the  organ  harmonies  of  Milton.  It  is 
a  music  of  aerial  eloquence,  as  if  sound- 
ed by 
The  small,  dear,  lilyer   lute    of  the  ytmmg 

ipirit 
That  Bits  i'  the  morning  star. 

There  is  in  it  a  thrilling  music,  rarer  in 
liquid  sound  than  that  of  any  other  poet, 
and  chastened  by  all  the  severity  that  can 
clothe  a  spirit  of  fire  and  air,  an  Ariel 
loosed  from  Prospero.  Can  syllables  turn 
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to  mcM^  ddicate  sound  and  perfume  than 

in  such  lines  as  these :  — 

When  swift  from  the  white  Soythian  wilder- 

A  wind  ewept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with 

frost: 
I  looked  and  all  the   bloflsoms   were   blown 

down. 

If  words  can  breathe,  can  th^  breathe  a 
purer  breath  than  in  these  strange  and 
simple  lines  in  which  every  consonant 
and  eveiy  vowel  have  ob^ed  some 
learned  spell  unconscious  of  its  witch- 
craft ?  Horror  puts  on  all  the  daintiness 
of  beauty,  losing  none  of  its  own  essence, 
as  when  we  read  how 

f  oodless  toads 
Within  Tolaptnoos  chambers  panting  crawled. 

And  out  of  this  *' music  of  lyres  and 
flutes'*  there  rises  a  symphony  of  many 
instruments,  a  choral  symphony,  after 
which  no  other  music  sounds  for  a  time 
muncaL    Nor  is  it  only  for  its  music  — 

Clear,  silTsr,  icy,  keen,  awakening  tones 
Whieh  pierce  the  sense  and  live  within  the 
tool  — 

that  this  blank  verse  has  its  power  over 
us.  It  has  an  illumined  gravity,  a  shin- 
ing ciystal  clearness,  a  luminous  motion, 
with,  in  its  ample  tide,  an  '*  ocean-like 
enchantment  of  strong  sound,"  and  a 
measure  and  order  as  of  the  paces  of 
the  boundless  and  cadenced  sea. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  for  his  lyrics  that 
Shdlcy  is  best  remembered,  and  it  is  per- 
haps in  them  that  he  is  at  his  best.  He 
wrote  no  good  lyrical  verse,  except  a  few 
stanzas,  before  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  he  wrote  the  song  beginning,  ''The 
cold  earth  slept  below,*'  in  which  we  find, 
but  for  a  certain  concentration,  all  the 
poetic  and  artistic  qualities  of  ''A  widow 
bird  sat  mourning  on  a  bough,**  which 
belongs  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1816,  he  wrote 
the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  learn.  In  a  letter  to 
Keats  he  said,  "in  poetry  I  have  sought 
to  avoid  system  and  mannerism,"  and  in 
the  lyrical  work  written  during  the  six 
remaining  years  of  his  life  there  will  be 


found  a  greater  variety,  a  more  easily 
and  continually  inventive  genius,  than  in 
the  lyrical  work  of  any  other  English 
poet.  This  faculty  which  came  to  him 
without  warning,  like  an  awakening, 
never  flags,  and  it  is  only  for  personal, 
not  for  artistic  reasons,  that  it  ever  exer- 
cises itself  without  a  continual  enchant- 
ment. There  are,  among  these  supreme 
lyrics,  which  no  one  but  Shelley  could 
have  either  conceived  or  written,  others, 
here  and  there,  in  which  the  sentimental- 
ist which  was  in  Shelley  the  man  impro- 
vises in  verse  as  Thomas  Moore  would 
have  improvised  if  he  could.  He  could 
not;  but  to  compare  with  his  best  lyrics  a 
lyric  of  Shelley's  such  as,  ''The  keen  stars 
were  twinkling,"  is  to  realize  how  nar- 
row, a^  well  as  how  impassable,  is  the 
gulf  between  what  is  not,  and  what  just 
is,  poetiy.  In  the  clamorous  splendor  of 
the  odes  there  is  sometimes  rhetoric  as 
well  as  poetiy,  but  is  it  more  than  the 
tumult  and  overflow  of  that  poetry  ?  For 
spiritual  energy  the  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,"  for  untamable  choric  rapture  the 
**Hymn  to  Pan,"  for  soft  brilliance  of 
color  and  radiant  light  the  "  Lines  written 
among  the  Euganean  Hills,'*  are  not  less 
incomparable  than  the  rarest  of  the  songs 
(such  songs  as  "To-Night,"  or  "The 
golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar,"  or  "  When 
the  lamp  is  shattered,"  or  "Swiftly  walk 
over  the  western  wave"),  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Fletcher  seems  returned  to  earth 
with  a  new  magic  from  beyond  the  moon. 
And  all  this  work,  achieved  by  a  crafts- 
man as  if  for  its  own  sake,  will  be 
found,  if  read  chronologically,  with  its 
many  fragments,  to  be  in  reality  a  sort 
of  occasional  diary.  If  ever  a  poet  ex- 
pressed himself  fully  in  his  verse,  it  was 
Shelley.  There  is  nothing  in  his  life 
which  you  will  not  find  written  some- 
where in  it,  if  only  as  **  the  ghost  of  a  for- 
gotten form  of  sleep."  In  this  diary  of 
lyrics  he  has  noted  down  whatever  most 
moved  him,  in  a  vivid  record  of  the  trace 
of  every  thrill  or  excitement,  on  nerves, 
or  sense,  or  soul.*  From  the  stanzas, 
"To  Constantia  singing,**  to  the  stanzas. 
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"Wth  a  guitar,  to  Jane/*  every  woman 
who  moved  him  will  have  her  place  in  it; 
and  everything  that  has  moved  him  when, 
as  he  said  in  the  preface  to  The  RevoU 
of  Islam^  "I  have  sailed  down  mighty 
rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set, 
and  the  stars  come  forth  whilst  I  have 
sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream 
among  mountains."  Tlus,  no  doubt,  is  his 
way  of  referring  to  the  first  and  second 
travels  abroad  with  Mary,  and  to  the 
summer  when  he  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  its  source, — the  time  of  his  awaken- 
ing.  And  in  all  this,  made  day  by  day 


out  of  the  very  substance  of  its  hours, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  poem  in  whidi 
the  occasion  will  disturb  or  overpower 
the  poetical  impulse,  in  which  the  lyrical 
ciy  will  be  personal  at  the  expense  of  the 
music  Or,  if  there  is  one  such  po^m,  it 
is  that  most  intimate  one  which  b^ins: 
'*The  serpent  is  shut  out  of  Paradise." 
Is  there,  in  this  faultless  capacity,  this 
inevitable  transposition  of  feeling  into 
form,  something  lacking,  some  absent 
savor  ?  Is  there,  in  this  evocation  of  the 
g^ost  of  every  thrill,  the  essence  of  life 
itself? 


THE  HELPMATE^ 


BY   MAY   SINCLAIR 


xxxvn 


It  was  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening. 
Majendie  was  in  Scarby,  in  the  hotel  on 
the  little  gray  parade,  where  he  and  Anne 
had  stayed  on  their  hon^rmoon. 

Lady  Cayley  was  with  kim.  She  was 
with  Um  in  the  sitting-room  which  had 
been  his  and  Anne's.  They  were  by  them- 
selves. The  Ransomes  were  dining  with 
friends  in  another  quarter  of  the  town. 
He  had  accepted  Sarah's  invitation  to 
dine  with  her  alone. 

The  Ransomes  had  tried  to  drag  him 
away,  and  he  had  refused  to  go  with 
them.  He  had  very  nearly  quarreled  with 
the  Ransomes.  They  had  been  irritating 
him  all  day,  till  he  had  been  atrociously 
rude  to  them.  He  had  told  Ransome  to 
go  to  a  place,  where,  as  Ransome  had 
ronarked,  he  could  hardly  have  taken 
Mrs.  Ransome.  Then  he  had  explained 
gently  that  he  had  had  enough  knocking 
about  for  one  day,  that  his  head  ached 
abominably,  and  he  wished  they  would 
leave  him  alone.  It  was  all  he  wanted. 
Then  they  had  left  him  alone  with  Sarah. 
He  was  ^isA  to  be  with  her.  She  was  the 
^  Copyright,  1906, 


only  person  who  seemed  to  imderstand 
that  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone. 

She  had  been  with  him  aU  day.  She 
had  sat  beside  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
yacht  as  they  cruised  up  and  down  the 
coast  till  sunset.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Ransomes'  friends  had  trooped  in,  one 
after  another,  and  filled  the  sitting-room 
with  insufferable  sounds,  she  had  taken 
him  into  a  quiet  comer  and  kept  him 
there.  He  had  felt  grateful  to  her  tot 
that. 

She  had  been  angelic  to  him  during 
dinner.  She  had  let  him  eat  as  little  and 
drink  as  much  as  he  pleased.  And  she 
had  hardly  spoken  to  him.  She  had 
wrapped  him  in  a  heavenly  silence.  Only 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  divine  si- 
lence, her  woman's  voice  had  dropped 
between  them,  soothing  and  f^easantly 
indistinct  He  had  been  drinking  hard 
all  day.  He  had  been  excited,  intolerably 
excited;  and  she  soothed  him.  He  was 
aware  of  her  chiefly  as  a  large,  benignant 
presence,  maternal  and  protecting. 

His  brain  felt  brittle,  but  extraordina- 
rily dear,  luminous,  transparent,  the  deli- 
cate centre  of  monstrous  and  destructive 
by  Mat  SmoLAm. 
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enables, 
like  a  fire. 


It  burned  behind  bis  eyeballs 
His  ^es  were  hot  with  it,  the 
pupils  strained*  distended,  gorged  with 
light. 

This  monstrous  brain  of  his  originated 
nothing,  but  ideas  presented  to  it  became 
monstrous  too.  And  their  unmensity 
roused  no  sense  of  the  incredible. 

The  table  had  been  cleared  of  eveiy- 
thing  but  coffee-<nips,  glasses,  and  wine. 
Thej  still  sat  facing  each  other.  Sarah 
had  her  arms  on  the  table,  propping  her 
chin  up  with  her  clenched  hands.  Her 
head  was  tilted  back  slightly,  in  a  way 
that  was  familiar  to  him;  so  that  she 
looked  at  him  from  under  the  worn  and 
wrinkled  white  lids  of  her  eyes.  And  as 
she  looked  at  him  she  smiled  slightly;  and 
the  smile  was  familiar,  too. 

And  he  sat  opposite  to  her,  with  his 
chin  sunk  on  his  breast.  His  bright,  dark, 
distended  eyes  seemed  to  strain  upwards 
toward  her,  imder  the  weight  of  his 
flushed  forehead. 

"  WeD,  WalHe,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  get 
married,  you  see,  after  all." 

"Married  — married?  Why  didn't 
you?" 

"I  never  meant  to.  I  only  wanted  you 
to  think  it." 

"Why?  Why  did  you  want  me  to 
think  it?" 

He  was  no  longer  disinclined  to  talk. 
Though  his  brain  lacked  spontaneity,  it 
responded  appropriately  to  suggestion. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  think  something 
ebe." 

"What?   What  should  I  think?" 

His  voice  was  thick  and  rapid,  his  eyes 
burned. 

"That  you  'd  made  a  mess  of  my  life, 
my  dear." 

"When  did  I  make  a  mess  of  your 
life?" 

"Never  mind  when.  I  might  have 
married,  only  I  didn't.  That 's  the  dif- 
ference between  me  and  you." 

"And  that 's  how  I  made  a  mess  of  your 
life,  is  it  ?  I  haven't  made  a  furious  suc- 
cess of  my  own,  have  I  ?" 

"I  wotddn't  have  brought  it  up  against 


you,  if  you  had.  The  awful  thing  was  to 
stand  by,  and  see  you  make  a  sinful 
muddle  of  it" 

"A  smful  muddle?" 

"Yes.  That 's  what  it 's  been.  A  sinful 
muddle." 

"  Which  is  worse,  d'  you  think,  a  sinful 
muddle  or  a  muddling  sin  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me,  my  dear;  I  can't 
see  any  difference." 

"MyGod  — norl!" 

"There  's  no  good  talking.  You  're  so 
obstinate,  Wallie,  that  I  believe,  if  you 
could  live  your  life  over  again,  you  'd  do 
just  the  same." 

"I  would,  probably.  Just  the  same."  . 

"There  's  nothing  you  'd  alter?" 

"Nothing.   Except  one  thing." 

"What  thing?" 

"Never  mind  what." 

"I  don't  mind,  if  the  one  thing  wasn't 
me.     Was  it?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Was  it?"  she  insisted,  turning  the 
full  blue  blaze  of  her  eyes  on  him. 

He  started.  "Of  course  it  was  n't.  You 
don't  suppose  I  'd  have  said  so  if  it  had 
been,  do  you?" 

"A-ah!  So,  if  you  could  live  your  life 
over  again,  you  wouldn't  tiun  me  out  of 
it  ?  I  didn't  take  up  much  room,  did  I  ? 
Only  two  years." 

"Two  years?" 

"That  was  all.  And  you  'd  let  me  stay 
in  for  my  two  poor  little  years.  Well, 
that 's  something.  It 's  a  great  deal.  It 's 
more  than  some  women  get." 

"Yes.  More  than  some  women  get." 

"Poor  Wallie.  I'm  afraid  you  would  n't 
live  your  life  again." 

"No.   I  wouldn't." 

"I  would.  I  'd  live  mine,  horrors  and 
all.  Just  for  those  two  little  years.  I  say, 
if  we  'd  keep  each  other  in  for  those  two 
years,  we  needn't  turn  each  other  out 
now,  need  we?" 

"  Oh,  no;  oh,  no." 

His  brain  followed  her  lead,  originating 
nothing. 

"  See  here,"  she  said, "  if  I  come  in— '* 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  vaguely. 
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He  was  bending  forward  now,  with 
bis  bands  clasped  on  the  table.  She 
stretched  out  her  beautiful  wliite  arras 
and  covered  bis  hands  with  hers,  and 
held  them.  Her  eyes  were  full-orbed, 
liuninous,  and  tender.  They  held  him, 
too. 

**I  come  in  on  my  own  terms,  this 
time,  not  yours." 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"I  mean,  I  can't  come  in  on  the  same 
tenns  as  before.  All  that  was  over  nine 
years  ago,  when  you  married.  You  and  I 
are  older.  We  have  bad  experience. 
We  've  suffered  horribly.   We  luiow." 

"What  do  we  know?" 

She  let  go  his  hands. 

"At  least  we  know  the  limits  —  the 
lines  we  must  draw.  Fifteen  years  ago 
we  didn't  know  anything,  either  of  us. 
We  were  innocents.  You  were  an  inno- 
cent when  you  left  me,  when  you  mar- 
ried." 

"When  I  married?" 

"Yes,  when  you  married.  You  were  a 
blessed  innocent,  or  you  couldn't  have 
done  it.  You  married  a  good  woman." 

"I  know." 

"So  do  I.  Well,  I  've  given  one  or  two 
men  a  pretty  bad  time,  but  you  may 
write  it  on  my  tombstone  that  I  never 
hurt  another  woman." 

"Of  course  you  haven't!" 

"And  I  'm  not  going  to  hurt  your  wife, 
remember." 

"I  'm  stupid.  I  don't  think  I  under- 
stand." 

"Can't  you  understand  that  I  'm  not 
going  to  make  trouble  between  you  and 
her?" 

"Me?    And  her?" 

"You  and  her.  You  've  come  back  to 
me  as  my  friend.  We  '11  be  better  friends 
if  you  understand  that,  whatever  I  let  you 
do,  dear,  I  'm  not  going  to  let  you  make 
love  to  me." 

She  drew  herself  back  and  faced  him 
with  her  resolution. 

She  knew  the  man  with  whom  she  had 
to  deal.  His  soul  must  be  off  its  guard 
before  she  coidd  have  any  power  over  his 


body.  In  presenting  herself  as  unattain- 
able, she  would  make  herself  desired. 
She  would  bring  him  back. 

She  knew  what  fixes  he  had  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  her.  She  saw  that 
she  could  not  bring  him  back  by  playing 
poor,  tender  Maggie's  part.  She  could 
not  move  him  by  appearing  as  the  woman 
she  once  was,  by  falling  at  his  feet  as  she 
had  once  fallen.  This  time,  it  was  he  who 
must  fall  at  hers. 

Anne  Majendie  had  held  her  empire, 
and  had  made  herself  forever  desirable, 
by  six  years*  systematic  torlurings  and 
deceptions  and  denials,  by  all  the  infidel- 
ities of  the  saint  in  love  with  her  own 
sanctity.  The  woman  who  was  to  bring 
him  back  now  would  have  to  borrow  for 
the  moment  a  little  of  Anne  Majendie's 
spiritual  splendor.  She  saw  by  his  flam- 
ing face  that  she  had  suggested  the  thing 
she  had  forbidden. 

"  You  think,"  said  she,  **  there  is  n't  any 
danger  ?  I  don't  say  there  is.  But  if  there 
was,  you  'd  never  see  it.  You  'd  never 
think  of  it.  You  *d  be  up  to  your  neck  in 
it  before  you  knew  where  you  were." 

He  moved  impatiently.  "At  any  rate  I 
know  where  I  am  now." 

"And  I,"  said  she,  in  response  to  his 
movement,  '*mean  that  you  shall  stay 
there."  She  paused.  *'I  know  what 
you  're  thinking.  You  'd  like  to  know 
what  right  I  have  to  sav  these  things  to 
you?" 

"Well  — I'm  awfuUy  stupid  —  " 

"I  earned  the  right  fifteen  years  ago. 
When  a  woman  gives  a  man  all  she  has  to 
give,  and  gets  nothing,  there  are  very  few 
things  she  hasn*t  a  right  to  say  to  him." 

"I  've  no  doubt  you  earned  your 
right." 

"I  'm  not  reproaching  you,  dear.  I  'm 
simply  justifying  the  plainness  of  my 
speech." 

He  stared  at  her,  but  he  did  not  an- 
swer, 

"Don't  think  me  hard,"  said  she. 
"I  *m  saying  these  things  because  I  care 
for  you.  Because  "—  she  rose,  and  flung 
her  arms  out  with  a  passionate  gesture 
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tow^aids   him.      "Oh,   my   dear  —  my 
heart  aches  for  you  so  that  I  can't  bear 

She  came  over  to  where  he  sat  staring 
at  her,  staring  half  stupefied,  and  half 
inflamed.     She  stood  beside  him,  and 
passed  her  hand  lightly  over  his  hair. 
**I  only  want  to  help  you." 
"You  can't  help  me." 
"  I  know  I  can't.  I  can  only  say  hard 
thmgs  to  you." 

She  stooped,  and  her  lips  swept  his 
hair.  For  a  moment  love  gave  her  back 
her  heauty  and  the  enchantment  of  her 
youth;  it  illuminated  the  house  of  flesh 
it  dwelt  in  and  inspired. 

And  yet  she  could  not  reach  him.  His 
soul  was  on  its  guard. 

"You  've  come  back,"  she  whispered. 
"You  *ve  come  back.  But  you  never 
came  till  you  were  driven.  That' s  how  I 
thought  you  'd  come.  When  you  were 
driven.  When  there  was  nobody  but  me." 
He  heard  her  speaking,  but  her  words 
had  no  significance  that  pierced  his  thick 
and  swift  sensations. 

"What  have  you  done  that  you  should 
have  to  pay  so?" 

"What  have  I  done?" 
"Or  I?"  she  said. 
He  did  not  hear  her.    There  was  an- 
other sound  in  his  ears. 

Her  voice  ceased.  Her  eyes  only  called 
to  him.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
laid  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  bowed  his 
head  upon  them,  hiding  his  face  from 
her.  She  knelt  down  beside  him.  Her 
voice  was  like  a  warm  wind  in  his  ears. 
He  groaned.  She  drew  a  short,  sharp 
hfeath,  and  pressed  her  shoulder  to  his 
shoulder,  and  her  face  to  his  hidden 
face. 

At  her  touch  he  rose  to  his  feet,  vio- 
lently sobered,  loathing  himself  and  her. 
He  f^t  his  blood  leap  like  a  hot  fountain 
to  his  brain.  When  she  climg  he  raged, 
and  pushed  her  from  him,  not  knowing 
what  he  did,  thrusting  his  hands  out, 
cmelty,  against  her  breasts,  so  that  he 
I  from  her  a  ciy  of  pain  and  anger. 
I  he  would  have  gone  from  her 


his  feet  were  loaded;  they  were  heavy 
weights  binding  him  to  the  floor.  He  had 
a  sensation  of  intolerable  sickness;  then 
a  pain  beat  like  a  hammer  on  one  side  of 
his  head.  He  staggered,  and  fell,  head- 
long, at  her  feet. 

xxxvm 

Anne,  left  alone  at  her  writing-table, 
had  worked  on  far  into  Friday  night. 
The  trouble  in  her  was  appeased  by  the 
answering  of  letters,  the  sorting  of  papers, 
the  bringing  of  order  into  confusion. 
She  had  always  had  great  practical  abil- 
ity; she  had  proved  herself  a  good  organ- 
izer, expert  in  the  business  of  societies 
and  committees. 

In  her  preoccupation  she  had  not  not- 
iced that  her  husband  had  left  the  house, 
and  that  he  did  not  return  to  it. 

In  the  morning,  as  she  left  her  room, 
the  old  nurse  came  to  her  with  a  grave 
face,  and  took  her  into  Majendie's  room. 
Nanna  pointed  out  to  her  that  his  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in.  Anne's  heart  sank. 
Later  on,  the  telegram  he  sent  explained 
his  absence.  She  supposed  that  he  had 
slept  at  the  Ransomes'  or  the  Hannays', 
and  she  thought  no  more  of  it.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  again  absorbed  her. 

In  the  afternoon  Canon  Wharton 
called  on  her.  It  was.  the  recognized  visit 
of  condolence,  delayed  till  her  return. 
In  his  manner  with  Mrs.  M ajendie  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  adroit  little  man  of  the 
world  who  had  drunk  whiskey  with  Mrs. 
Majendie's  husband  the  night  before. 
His  manner  was  reticent,  reverential,  not 
obtrusively  tender.  He  abstained  from 
aU  the  commonplaces  of  consolation.  He 
did  not  speak  of  the  dead  child;  but  re- 
piinded  her  of  the  greater  maternal  work 
that  God  had  called  upon  her  to  do,  and 
told  her  that  the  children  of  many  mo- 
thers would  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
He  bade  her  believe  that  her  life,  which 
seemed  to  her  ended,  had  in  reality  only 
just  begun.  He  said  that,  if  great  natures 
were  reserved  for  great  sorrows,  great 
afiBictions,  they  were  also  dedicated  to 
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great  uses.  Uses  to  which  their  sorrows 
were  the  unique  and  perfect  training. 

He  left  her  strengthened,  uplifted,  and 
consoled. 

On  Sunday  morning  she  attended  the 
service  at  All  Souls.  In  the  afternoon  she 
walked  to  the  great  flat  cemetery  of 
Scale,  where  Edith's  and  Peggy's  graves 
lay  side  by  side.  In  the  evening  she  went 
again  to  All  Souls. 

The  church  services  were  now  the 
only  link  left  between  her  soul  and  Grod. 
She  dimg  desperately  to  them,  trying 
to  recapture  through  those  consecrated 
public  methods  the  peace  that  should 
have  been  her  most  private  personal  pos- 
session. 

For,  all  the  time,  now,  she  was  de- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  separation  from  the 
Unseen.  She  struggled  for  communion; 
she  prostrated  herself  in  surrender,  and 
was  flung  back  upon  herself,  an  outcast 
from  the  spiritual  world.  She  was  alone 
in  that  alien  place  of  earth  where  every- 
thing had  been  taken  from  her.  She 
almost  rebelled  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  heavenly  hand  that,  having  smitten 
her,  withheld  its  healing.  She  had  still 
faith,  but  she  had  no  joy  nor  comfort  in 
her  faith.  Therefore  she  occupied  her- 
self incessantly  with  works;  appeasing, 
putting  off  the  hours  that  waited  for  her 
as  their  pr^. 

It  was  at  night  that  desolation  found 
her  helpless.  For  then  she  thought  of  her 
dead  child  and  of  the  husband  whom  she 
regarded  as  worse  than  dead. 

She  had  one  terrible  consolation.  She 
had  once  doubted  the  justice  of  her  at- 
titude to  him.  Now  she  was  sure.  Her 
justification  was  complete. 

She  was  sitting  at  work  again  early  on 
Monday  morning,  in  the  drawing-room 
that  overlooked  the  street. 

About  ten  o'clock  she  heard  a  cab 
drive  up  to  the  door. 

She  thought  it  was  Majendie  come 
back  again,  and  she  was  surprised  when 
Kate  came  to  her,  and  told  her  that  it 
was  Mr.  Hannay,  and  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  her  at  once. 


Haimay  was  downstairs,  in  the  8tu<ty, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace. 
He  did  not  come  forward  to  meet  her. 
His  rosy,  sensual  face  was  curiously 
set.  As  she  approached  him,  his  loose 
lips  moved  and  closed  again  in  a  firm 
fold. 

He  pressed  her  hand  without  speaking. 
His  heaviness  and  immobility  alarmed 
her. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

Her  heart  was  like  a  wild  whirlpool 
that  sucked  back  her  voice  and  suffoc^tted 
it. 

**I  've  come  with  very  bad  news,  Mrs. 
Majendie." 

**Tell  me,"  she  whispered. 

"Walter  is  ill  —  very  dangerous^." 

"He  is  dead." 

The  words  seemed  to  come  from  her 
without  grief,  without  any  feeling.  9ic 
felt  nothing  but  a  dull,  dragging  pain 
under  her  left  breast,  as  if  the  doors  of 
her  heart  were  closed  and  its  chamb^s 
full  to  bursting. 

"No.  He  is  not  dead." 

Her  heart  beat  again. 

"He  's  dying,  then." 

"Th^  don't  know." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"At  Scarby." 

"Scarby.  How  much  time  have  I?" 

"There  's  a  train  at  ten-twenfy.  Can 
you  be  ready  in  five  —  seven  minutes?" 

"Yes." 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"Tell  Kate  where  to  send  my  things," 
she  said  as  she  left  the  rocmi.  Her  mind 
took  possession  of  her,  so  that  she  did  not 
waste  a  word  of  her  lips,  or  a  single  mo- 
tion of  her  feet.  She  came  back  in  five 
minutes,  ready  to  start. 

"What  is  it  ?"  she  said  as  th^  drove  to 
the  station. 

"  Hemorrhage  of  the  brain.*' 

"The  brain?" 

"Apoplexy." 

"Is  he  unconscious?" 

"Yes." 

She  closed  her  eyes. 

"He  will  not  know  me,"  she  said. 
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Hannay  was  silent.  She  lay  back  and 
kefit  her  ^es  closed. 

A  van  blocked  the  nanrow  street  that 
led  to  the  East  Station.  The  driver 
reined  in  his  horse.  She  opened  her  eyes 
in  terror. 

**We  shall  miss  the  train  —  if  we 
stop.** 

"No,  no,  we  've  plenty  of  time." 

Tliey  waited. 

"  Oh,  tell  him  to  drive  round  the  other 
way. 

**  We  shall  miss  the  train  if  we  do  that.** 

"Wdl,  make  that  man  in  front  move 
on.    Make  him  turn  —  up  there." 

Hie  van  turned  into  a  side  street,  and 
th^  drove  on. 

The  Scarby  train  was  drawn  up  along 
the  platform.  They  had  five  minutes  be- 
fore it  started;  but  she  hurried  into  the 
nearest  compartment.  They  had  it  to 
themselves. 

The  train  moved  on.  It  was  a  two 
hours*  journey  to  Scarby. 

A  strong  wind  blew  through  the  open 
window  and  she  shivered.  She  had 
brought  no  warm  wrap  with  her.  Hannay 
laid  his  overcoat  over  her  knees  and 
about  her  body.  His  large  hands  moved 
gently,  wrapping  it  dose.  She  thanked 
him  and  tried  to  smile.  And  when  he  saw 
her  smile  Hannay  was  sony  for  the  things 
he  had  thought  and  said  of  her.  His 
voice  when  he  spoke  to  her  vibrated  ten- 
derly. 9ie  resigned  herself  to  his  hands. 
Grief  made  her  passive  now. 

Hannay  sank  back  in  the  far  comer 
and  left  her  to  her  grief.  He  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands  that  he  might  not 
see  htf  •  Poor  Hannay  hoped  that,  if  he 
removed  his  painful  presence,  she  would 
aDow  herself  the  relief  of  tears. 

But  no  tears  fell  from  under  her  closed 
eyelids.  Her  soul  was  withdrawn  behind 
them  into  the  darimess  where  the  body's 
pang  ceased,  and  there  was  help. 

She  started  when  the  train  stopped  at 
Scarby  station. 

As  they  stopped  at  the  hotel  there 
came  upon  her  that  reminiscence  which  is 
foidmowledge  and  the  sense  of  destiny. 


A  woman  was  coming  down  the  stair- 
I  as  they  entered.  She  did  not  see  her 
at  first.  She  would  not  have  seen  her  at 
all  if  Hannay  had  not  taken  her  arm  and 
drawn  her  aside  into  the  shelter  of  a  door- 
way. Then,  as  the  woman  passed,  she 
saw  that  it  was  Lady  Cayley. 

She  looked  helplessly  at  Hannay.  Her 
eyes  said,  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  She  wondered 
where,  in  what  room,  she  should  find  her 
husband. 

She  found  him  upstairs  in  the  Tooxa 
that  had  been  their  bridal  chamber.  He 
lay  on  their  bridal  bed,  motionless  and 
senseless.  There  was  a  deep  flush  on 
one  side  of  his  face,  one  comer  of  his 
mouth  was  slightly  drawn,  and  one  eyelid 
drooped.  He  was  paralyzed  down  his 
left  side. 

His  lips  moved  mechanically  as  he 
breathed,  and  his  breath  came  with  a 
deep  grating  sound.  His  left  arm  was 
stretched  outside,  upon  the  blanket.  A 
muse  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  She 
moved  as  Anne  entered  and  gave  place  to 
her.  Anne  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
his  arm,  caressing  it. 

The  nurse  said,  "There  has  been  no 
change."  She  lifted  his  arm  by  the  wrist 
and  laid  it  in  his  wife's  hand  that  she 
might  see  that  he  was  paralyzed. 

And  Anne  sat  still  by  the  bedside, 
staring  at  her  husband's  face,  and  holding 
his  heavy  arm  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  could 
thus  help  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  it. 

Hannay  gave  one  look  at  her  as  she  sat 
there.  He  said  something  to  the  muse 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  The  woman 
followed  him. 

After  th^  went  Anne  bowed  her  head 
and  laid  it  on  the  pillow  beside  her  hus- 
band's, with  her  cheek  against  his  cheek. 
She  stayed  so  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  about  her. 
Her  eyes  took  note  of  trifles.  She  saw 
that  the  blankets  were  drawn  straight 
over  his  body,  as  if  over  the  body  of  a 
dead  man.  The  pillow  cases  and  the 
end  of  the  sheet  which  was  tmned  down 
over  the  blankets  were  dean  and  crease- 
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He  could  not  move.  He  was  paralyzed. 
Thejr  had  not  told  her  that. 

She  saw  that  he  wore  a  dean  white 
nightshirt  of  coarse  cotton.  It  must  have 
been  lent  by  one  of  the  people  of  the  ho- 
tel. His  illness  must  have  come  upon  him 
last  night,  when  he  was  stiU  up  and 
dressed.  They  must  have  carried  him  in 
here,  and  laid  him  in  the  clean  bed. 
Eveiything  about  him  was  very  white  and 
dean.    She  was  glad. 

She  sat  there  till  the  nurse  came  back 
again.  She  had  to  move  away  from  him 
then.  It  hurt  her  to  see  the  woman  bend- 
ing over  his  bed,  looking  at  him;  to  see 
her  hands  touching  him. 

A  bell  rang  somewhere  in  the  hotel. 
Hannay  came  in  and  told  her  that  there 
was  luncheon  in  the  sitting-room.  She 
shook  her  head.  He  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child.  She  must  eat,  he  said;  she 
would  be  no  good  if  she  did  not  eat.  She 
got  up  and  followed  him.  She  ate  and 
drank  whatever  he  gave  her.  Then  she 
went  back  to  her  husband,  and  watched 
beside  him  while  the  nurse  went  to  her 
meal.  The  terrible  thing  was  that  she 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  She  could  only 
wait  and  watch.  The  nurse  came  back  in 
half  an  hour,  and  they  sat  there  together, 
all  the  afternoon,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  waiting  and  watching. 

Towards  evening  the  doctor,  who  had 
come  at  midnight  and  in  the  morning, 
came  again.  He  looked  at  Anne  keenly 
and  kindly,  and  his  manner  seemed  to 
her  to  say  that  there  was  no  hope.  He 
made  experiments.  He  brought  a  lighted 
candle  and  held  it  to  the  patient's  eyes, 
and  said  that  the  pupils  were  still  con- 
tracted. The  nurse  said  nothing.  She 
looked  at  Anne  and  she  looked  at  the 
doctor,  and,  when  he  went  away,  she 
made  a  sign  to  Anne  to  keep  back  while 
she  followed  him.  Anne  heard  them 
talking  together  in  low  voices  outside 
the  door,  and  her  heart  ached  with  fear 
of  what  he  would  say  to  her  presently. 

He  sent  for  her,  and  she  came  to  him  in 
the  sitting-room.  He  said,  "There  is  no 


change.'*  Her  brain  reded  and  righted 
itself.  She  had  thought  he  was  going  to 
say,  "There  is  no  hope." 

"Will  he  get  better?"  she  said. 

"I  capnot  tell  you." 

The  doctor  seated  himself  and  pre- 
pared to  deal  long  and  leisurdy  with  the 
case. 

"It 's  impossible  to  say.  He  maif  get 
better.  He  may  even  get  well.  But  I 
should  do  wrong  if  I  let  you  hope  too 
much  for  that." 

"You  can  give  me  no  hope,"  she 
said,  thinking  that  she  uttered  his  real 
thought. 

"I  don't  say  that.  I  only  say  that  the 
chances  are  not  —  exdusivdy  —  in  favor 
of  recovery." 

"The  chances?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  her,  considering 
whether  she  were  a  woman  who  could 
bear  truth.  Her  eyes  assured  him  that 
she  could. 

"Yes.  The  chances.  I  don't  say  he 
won't  recover.  It 's  this  way,"  said  he. 
"There  's  a  dot  somewhere  on  the  brain. 
If  it  absorbs  completdy  he  may  get  well 

—  perfectly  well." 

"And  if  it  does  not  absorb?" 

"He  may  remain  as  he  is,  parafyied 
down  the  left  side.  The  paralysis  may  be 
only  partial.  He  may  recover  the  use  of 
one  limb  and  not  the  other.  But  he  will 
be  paralyzed,  partiaUy  or  completdy." 

She  pictured  it. 

"Ah  —  but,"  she  said,  laying  hold  on 
hope  again,  "he  will  not  die?" 

"Well  —  there  may  be  further  lesions 

—  in  which  case  — " 
"He  will  die." 

"He  may  die.  He  may  die  at  any  mo- 
ment." ' 

She  accepted  it,  abandoning  hope. 

"  Will  there  be  any  return  of  consdous- 
ness  ?  Will  he  know  me  ?  " 

"I  'm  afraid  not.  If  consdousness  re- 
turns we  may  begin  to  hope.  As  it  is,  I 
don't  want  you  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
the  worst.  There  are  two  things  in  his 
favor.  He  has  evidently  a  sound  constitu- 
tion.  And  he  has  Uved  —  up  to  now  — 
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Mr.  Hannaj  tells  me»  a  rather  unusually 
temperate  life.  Thatisso?" 

**Yes.  He  was  most  abstemious.  Al- 
ways —  always.    Why  ?  " 

The  doctor  recalled  his  eyes  from  their 
examination  of  Mrs.  Majendie's  face.  It 
was  evident  that  there  were  some  truths 
which  she  could  not  bear. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Majendie,  there  is  no 
why,  erf  course.  That  is  in  his  favor. 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in 
his  previous  history  which  would  predis- 
pose to  the  attack." 

"Would  a  shock  —  predispose  him ? " 

"A  shock?" 

"Any  veiy  strong  emotion — " 

"It  might.  Certainly.  If  it  was  recent. 
Mr.  Hannay  told  me  that  he  —  that  you 
—  had  had  a  sudden  bereavement.  How 
kmg  ago  was  that?" 

"A  month  —  nearly  five  weeks." 

"Ah  —  so  long  ago  as  that?  No,  I 
think  it  would  hardly  be  likely.  If  there 
had  been  any  recent  violent  emotion  — " 

"It  would  account  for  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,  it  might  account  for  it." 

"Thank  you." 

He  was  touched  by  her  look  of  agony. 
"If  there  is  anything  else  I  can  — " 

"No.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  That  is 
all  I  wanted  to  Imow." 

9ie  went  back  into  the  sickroom.  She 
stayed  there  aU  the  evening,  and  they 
brought  her  fpod  to  her  there.  She  stayed, 
watching  for  the  sign  of  consciousness 
that  would  give  hope.  But  there  was  no 
«gn- 

The  nurse  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 
Anne  had  insisted  on  sitting  up  that 
night  Hannay  slept  in  the  next  room,  on 
a  sofa,  within  calL 

When  they  had  left  her  alone  with  her 
husband,  she  knelt  down  by  his  bedside 
tod  prayed.  And  as  she  knelt,  with  her 
bowed  head  near  to  that  body  sleeping  its 
strange  and  terrible  sleep,  she  remem- 
bered nothing  but  that  she  had  once 
loved  him ;  she  was  certain  of  nothing  but 
that  she  loved  him  still.  His  body  was 
onoe  more  dear  and  sacred  to  her  as  in 
her  bridal  hour.  She  did  not  ask  herself 


whether  it  were  paying  the  penalty  of  its 
sin;  her  compassion  had  purged  him  of 
his  sin.  She  had  no  memory  for  the  past. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  all  her  life  and  all 
her  sufferings  were  crowded  into  this  one 
hour,  while  she  prayed  that  his  soul 
might  come  back  and  speak  to  her,  and 
that  his  body  might  not  die.  The  hour 
trampled  under  it  that  other  hour  when 
she  had  knelt  by  the  loathed  bridal  bed, 
wrestling  for  her  own  spiritual  life.  She 
had  no  Ufe  of  her  own  to  pray  for  now. 
She  prayed  only  that  he  might  live. 

And  though  she  knew  not  whether  her 
prayer  was  answered,  she  knew  that  it 
was  heard. 

XXXIX 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 
There  was  no  change  in  Majendie. 

Dr.  Grardner  had  been  sent  for.  He 
had  come  and  gone.  He  had  confirmed 
the  Scarby  doctor's  opinion,  with  a  priv- 
ate leaning  to  the  side  of  hope.  Han- 
nay, who  had  waited  to  hear  his  verdict, 
was  going  back  to  Scale  early  the  next 
morning.  Mrs.  Majendie  had  been  in 
her  husband's  room  all  day,  and  he  had 
seen  little  of  her. 

He  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire  after 
dinner,  tiying  to  read  a  paper,  when  she 
came  in.  Her  approach  was  so  gentle 
that  he  was  unaware  of  it  till  she  stood 
beside  him.  He  started  to  his  feet,  mum- 
bling an  apology  for  his  bewilderment. 
He  pulled  up  an  armchair  to  the  fire  for 
her,  wandeied  uneasily  about  the  room 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  would  have  left 
it  had  she  not  called  him  back  to  her. 

"Don't  go,  Mr.  Hannay.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

He  turned,  with  an  air  of  frustrated 
evasion,  and  remained,  a  supremely  un- 
comfortable presence. 

"Have  you  time?"  she  asked. 

"Plenty.    All  my  time  is  at  your  dis- 


'  You  have  been  very  kind  — " 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Majendie — " 
"I  want  you  to  be  kinder  still.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 
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"The  truth—"  Hannay  tried  to 
tighten  his  loose  face  into  an  expression 
of  judicial  reserve. 

"Yes,  the  truth.  There  's  no  kindness 
in  keeping  things  from  me." 

"My  dear  IVfo.  Majendie,  I  'm  keep- 
ing nothing  from- you,  I  assure  you.  The 
doctors  have  told  me  no  more  than  th^ 
have  told  you." 

"I  know.   It 's  not  that." 

"What  is  it  that 's  troubling  you  ?" 

"Did  you  see  Walter  before  he  came 
here?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  see  him  on  Friday  night  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Was  he  perfecUy  well  then?" 

"Er  —  yes  —  he  was  well.  Quite 
well." 

Anne  turned  her  sorrowful  eyes  upon 
him. 

"No,  There  was  something  wrong. 
What  was  it?" 

"If  there  was  he  did  n't  tell  me." 

"No.  He  would  n't.  Why  did  you 
hesitate  just  now?" 

"Did  I  hesitate?" 

"When  I  asked  you  if  he  was  well." 

"I  thought  you  meant  did  I  notice  any 
signs  of  his  illness  coming  on.  I  did  n't. 
But  of  course,  as  you  know,  he  was  veiy 
much  shaken  by  —  by  your  little  girl's 
death." 

"You  noticed  that  while  I  was  away  ?  " 

"  Y-es.  But  I  certainly  noticed  it  more 
on  the  night  you  were  speaking  of." 

"You  would  have  said  then  that  he 
must  have  received  a  severe  shock  ?" 

"Certainly  —  certainly  I  would." 

Hannay  responded  quite  cheerfuUy,  to 
his  immense  relief. 

It  was  what  they  were  all  trying  for,  to 
make  poor  Mrs.  Majendie  believe  that 
her  husband's  illness  was  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  shock  of  the  child's  death. 

"Do  you  think  that  shock  could  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  illness  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  At  least,  I  should  say 
it  was  indirectly  responsible  for  it." 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  hide  her  face. 
He  saw  that  in  some  way  incomprehen- 


sible to  him,  so  far  from  shidding  her,  he 
had  struck  a  blow. 

"Dr.  Gardner  told  you  that  much,'' 
said  he.  He  felt  easier  somehow,  in  halv- 
ing the  responsibility  with  Gardner. 

"Yes.  He  told  me  that.  But  he  had  not 
seen  him  since  October,  yousawliimao 
Friday,  the  day  I  came  home." 

Humay  was  confirmed  in  his  suspidoD 
that  on  Friday  there  had  heea  a  scene. 
He  now  saw  that  Mrs.  Majendie  was  tor- 
tured by  the  remembrance  of  her  part  in 
it. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said  consolingly.  "He 
had  n't  been  himself  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore that." 

"I  know.  I  know.  That  only  makes  it 
worse." 

She  wept  slowly,  silentty,  then  stx^iped 
suddenly  and  held  herself  in  a  restraint 
that  was  ten  times  more  pitiful  to  see. 
Hannay  was  unspeakably  distressed. 

"Perhaps,"  said  he,  "if  you  could  tefl 
me  what 's  on  your  mind,  I  might  be  able 
to  relieve  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Come,"  he  said  kindly,  "what  is  it, 
really  ?  What  do  you  imagine  makes  it 
worse?" 

"I  said  something  to  him  that  I  did  nt 
mean." 

"Of  course  you  did,"  said  Hannay, 
smiling  cheerful^.  "We  all  say  things  to 
each  other  that  we  don't  viean.  Tliat 
would  n't  hurt  him." 

"  But  it  did.  I  told  him  he  was  respon- 
sible for  Peggy's  death.  I  did  n't  know 
what  I  was  saying.  I  let  him  think  be 
kiUed  her." 

"He  would  n't  thmk  it" 

"He  did.  There  was  nothing  else  he 
could  think.  If  he  dies  I  shall  have  killed 
him." 

"You  will  have  done  nothing  ci  the 
sort.  He  wouldn't  think  twice  about 
what  a  woman  said  in  her  anger  or  her 
grief.  He  would  n't  believe  it.  He  's  got 
too  much  sense.  You  can  put  that  idea 
out  of  your  head  forever." 

"I  cannot  put  it  out.  I  had  to  tell  you 
—  lest  you  should  think  — " 
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"Lest  I  should  t]uiik--what?" 

*'That  it  was  something  dse  that 
caused  his  iUness." 

*'But,  my  dear  lady  —  it  wa$  some- 
thing else.  I  have  n't  a  doubt  about  it.'* 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said 
qiwily.  *' He  had  been  drinking — poor 
dear."  . 

"How  do  you  know  that  ? " 

"The  doctor  asked  me.  He  asked  me 
if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  too 
mudu" 

Hannay  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  discom- 
fort and  disappointment. 

"It 's  no  good,"  said  she,  "trying  to 
keep  things  frcHn  me.  And  there  's  an- 
other thing  that  I  must  know." 

"You  *re  distressing  yourself  most 
needlessly.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
know." 

"I  know  that  woman  was  here.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  came  here  to  meet 
her." 

"Ah,  well  —  that  I  can  assure  you  he 
did  not" 

"Still  —  he  must  have  met  her.  She 
was  here." 

"How  do  you  know  that  she  was 
here?" 

"You  saw  her  yourself,  coming  out  of 
the  hoteL  You  were  horrified,  and  you 
palled  me  back  so  that  I  should  n't  see 
her." 

"There 's  nothing  in  that,  nothing 
whatever." 

"If  you  'd  seen  your  own  face,  Mr. 
Hannay,  you  would  have  said  there  was 
ercfything  in  it." 

"My  face,  dear  Mrs.  Majendie,  does 
not  prove  that  they  met  Or  that  there 
was  any  reason  wl^  th^  should  n't  meet. 
It  only  proves  my  fear  lest  Lady  Cayl^ 
should  stop  and  speak  to  you.  A  thing 
she  wouldn't  be  veiy  likely  to  do  if 
they  had  met  —  as  you  suppose." 

"Tliere  is  nothing  that  woman  would 
ntdo." 

"She  would  n't  do  that  Shewouldn't 
do  that" 

"I  don't  know." 

"No.    Yoa  don't  know.    So  you  'le 


bound  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  I  advise  you  to  do  it.  for  your 
own  peace  of  mind's  sake.  And  for  your 
husband's  sake." 

"It  was  for  his  sake  that  I  asked  you 
for  the  truth.  Because — " 

"You  wanted  me  to  dear  him  ?" 

"Yes.  Or  to  teU  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  should  forgive." 

"I  can  assure  you  he  didn't  come  here 
to  see  Sarah  Cayley.  As  to  forgiveness  — 
you  have  n't  got  to  forgive  him  that;  and 
if  you  only  understood,  you  'd  find  that 
there  was  precious  little  you  ever  had  to 
forgive." 

"If  I  only  understood.  You  think  I 
don't  understand,  even  yet  ?" 

"I  'm  sure  you  don't.  You  never  did." 

"I  would  give  everything  if  I  could 
understand  now." 

"  Yes,  if  you  could.  But  can  you  ?  " 

"I  've  tried  very  hard.  I  've  prayed  to 
Grod  to  make  me  understand." 

Poor  Hannay  was  embarrassed  at  the 
name  of  Grod.  He  fell  to  contemplating 
his  waistcoat  buttons  in  profound  ab- 
straction for  a  while.  Then  he  spoke. 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Majendie.  Poor 
Walter  always  said  you  were  much  too 
good  for  him.  If  you  '11  pardon  my  say- 
ing so,  I  never  believed  that  until  now. 
Now,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  believe  it. 
And  I  believe  that 's  where  the  trouble 's 
been  all  along.  There  are  things  about 
a  man  that  a  woman  like  you  cannot  tm- 
derstand.  She  does  n't  try  to  tmderstand 
them.  She  does  n't  want  to.  She  'd  rather 
die  than  know.  So  —  well  —  the  whble 
thing  's  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  and  she 
thinks  it 's  something  awful  and  iniqui- 
tous, something  incomprehensible." 

"Yes.  If  she  thinks  about  it  at  all." 

"My  dear  lady,  very  often  she  thinks 
about  it  a  vast  deal  more  than  is  good  for 
her.  And  she  thinks  wrong.  She  's  bound 
to,  being  what  she  is.  Now,  when  an  or- 
dinary man  marries  that  sort  of  woman 
there  's  certain  to  be  trouUe." 

He  paused,  pondering.  "My  wife  's  a 
dear,  good  litde  woman,"  he  said  pre- 
sently; "she  's  the  best  little  woman  in 
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the  world  for  me;  but  I  daresay  to  out- 
siders she  's  a  very  ordinaiy  little  woman* 
Well,  you  know,  I  don't  call  myself  a 
remarkably  good  man«  even  now,  and 
I  was  n't  a  good  man  at  all  before  she 
married  me.  D'you  mind  my  talking 
about  myself  like  this?" 

"No."  She  tried  to  keep  herself  sin- 
cere. "No.   I  don't  think  I  do." 

"You  do,  I  'm  afraid.  I  don't  much 
like  it  myself.  But,  you  see,  I  *m  trying 
to  help  you.  You  said  you  wanted  to  un- 
derstand, did  n't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.    I  want  to  understand." 

"Well  then,  I  'm  not  a  good  man,  and 
your  husband  is.  And  yet,  I  'd  no  more 
think  of  leaving  my  dear  little  wife  for 
another  woman  than  I  would  of  commit- 
ting a  murder.  But,  if  she  'd  been  'too 
good '  for  me,  there  's  no  knowing  what  I 
might  n't  have  done.    D'  you  see  ?  " 

"I  see.  You  're  tiying  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  my  fault  that  my  husband  left  me." 

"Your  fault?  No.  It  was  hardly  your 
fault,  Mrs.  Majendie." 

He  meditated.  "There  's  another 
thing.  You  good  women  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  —  that  this  sort 
of  thing  is  so  tremendously  important  to 
us.   It  isn't.   It  bn't." 

"Then  why  behave  as  if  it  were  ? " 

"We  don't.  That 's  your  mistake;  ten 
to  one,  when  a  man 's  once  married  and 
happy  he  does  n't  think  about  it  at  aU. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  n't  happy — but,  even 
then,  he  does  n't  go  thinking  about  it  all 
day  long.  The  ordinary  man  doesn't. 
He  *s  got  other  things  to  attend  to  —  his 
business,  his  profession,  his  religion,  any- 
thing you  like.  Those  are  the  important 
things,  the  things  he  thinks  about,  the 
things  that  take  up  his  time." 

"I  see.  I  see.  The  woman  does  n't 
count." 

"  Of  course  she  counts.  But  she  counts 
in  another  way.  Bless  you,  the  woman 
may  be  his  religion,  his  superstition.  In 
your  husband's  case  it  certainly  was  so." 

Her  face  quivered. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "what  beats  you 
is  —  how  a  man  can  love  his  wife  with 


his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  yet  be  un- 
faithful to  her." 

"Yes.  If  I  could  understand  that,  I 
should  understand  everything.  Once, 
long  ago,  Walter  said  the  same  thing  to 
me,  and  I  could  n't  understand." 

"Well  —  well,  it  depends  on  what  one 
calls  unfaithfulness.  Some  men  are 
brutes,  but  we  're  not  talking  about  them. 
We  're  talking  about  Walter." 

"Yes.   We 're  talking  about  Wahcr." 

"And  Walter  is  my  dearest  friend,  so 
dear  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  talk  to 
you  about  him." 

"Try,"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  know  more  about 
him  than  anybody  else.  And  I  never 
knew  a  man  freer  from  any  weakness  for 
women.  He  was  always  so  awfully  sony 
for  them,  don't  you  know.  Sarah  Giyky 
could  never  have  fastened  hersdf  on  him 
if  he  hadn't  been  sony  for  her.  No 
more  could  that  girl  —  Maggie  Forrest." 

"How  did  he  come  to  know  her?" 

"Oh,  some  fellow  he  knew  had  be- 
haved pretty  badly  to  her,  and  Walter 
had  been  paying  for  her  keep,  years  be- 
fore there  was  anything  between  them. 
She  got  dependent  on  him,  and  he  on  her. 
We  are  pathetically  dependent  creatures, 
Mrs.  Majendie." 

"What  was  she  like?" 

"She?  Oh,  a  soft,  simple,  clinging 
little  thing.  And  instead  of  shaking 
her  off,  he  let  her  cling.  That 's  how  it 
all  began.  Then,  of  course,  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. I  'm  not  excusing  him,  mind 
you.  Only — "  Poor  Hannay  became 
shy  and  unhappy.  He  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands  and  lifted  it  from  them,  red, 
as  if  with  shame.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
said,  "I  'm  a  diunay  fellow,  Mrs.  Ma- 
jendie. I  want  to  help  you,  but  I  'm 
afraid  of  hurting  you." 

"Nothing  can  hurt  me,"  she  said, 
"now." 

"Well—"  He  pondered  again.  "K 
you  want  to  get  down  to  the  root  of  it, 
it 's  as  simple  as  hunger  and  thirst." 

"  Hunger  and  thirst,"  she  murmured. 

"It 's  what  I  've  been  tiying  to  tell  you. 
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When  you  're  not  thirsty  you  don't  thmk 
about  drinking.  When  you  are  thirsty, 
you  do.  When  you  're  driven  mad  with 
thirst,  you  think  of  nothing  else.  And 
sometimes  —  not  always  —  when  you 
can't  get  dean  water,  you  'U  drink  water 
that 's  —  not  so  clean.  Though  you  may 
be  very  particular.  Walter  was  —  mor- 
ally—  the  most  particular  man  I  ever 
knew." 

"I  know,  I  know." 

**  Mind  you,  the  more  particular  a  man 
is,  the  thirstier  he  'U  be.  And,  supposing 
he  can  never  get  a  drop  of  water  at 
home,  and,  eveiy  time  he  goes  out,  some 
kind  person  offers  him  a  drink,  —  can 
you  blame  him  veiy  much  if,  some  day, 
he  takes  it?" 

"No,"  she  said.  She  said  jt  very  low, 
and  turned  her  face  from  him. 

"Loc^  here,  Mrs.  Majendie,"  he  said, 
''you  know  why  I  'm  saying  aU  this  ?" 

"To  help  me,"  she  said  humbly. 

"And  to  help  him  too.  Neither  you 
nor  I  know  whether  he 's  going  to  live  or 
die.  And  I  've  told  you  fdl  this  so  that, 
if  he  does  die,  you  may  n't  have  to  judge 
him  harshly,  and  if  he  does  n't  die,  you 
may  feel  that  he  's  —  he  's  given  back  to 
you.   D' you  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  she  said  softly. 

She  saw  that  there  were  depths  in  this 
man  that  she  had  not  suspected.  She  had 
despised  Lawson  Hannay.  She  had  de- 
tested him.  She  had  thought  him  coarse 
in  grain,  gross,  insufferably  unspiritual. 
She  had  denied  him  any  existence  in  the 
world  of  desirable  persons.  She  had  re- 
fused to  see  any  good  in  him.  She  had 
wondered  how  Edith  could  tolerate  him 
for  an  instant.  Now  she  knew. 

She  remembered  that  Edith  was  a 
proud  woman,  and  that  she  had  said 
that  her  pride  had  had  to  go  down  in  the 
dust  before  Lawson  Hannay.  And  now 
she,  too,  was  humbled  before  him.  He 
had  beaten  down  all  her  pride.  He  had 
been  kind;  but  he  had  not  spared  her. 
He  had  not  spared  her;  but  the  gentlest 
woman  could  not  have  been  more  kind. 

3ie    rose   and   looked    at  him  with 


a  strange  reverence  and  admiration. 
"Whether  he  lives  or  dies,"  she  said, 
"you  will  have  given  him  back  to  me." 

She  took  up  her  third  night's  watch. 

The  nurse  rose  as  she  entered,  gave 
her  some  directions,  and  went  to  her  own 
punctual  sleep.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  motionless  body,  in  the  drawn  face, 
and  in  the  sightless  eyes. 

Anne  sat  by  her  husband's  side  and 
kept  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  feel  the 
life  in  it  She  was  consoled  by  contact, 
even  while  she  told  herself  that  she  had  no 
right  to  touch  him. 

She  knew  what  she  had  done  to  him. 
She  had  ruined  him  as  surely  as  if  she  had 
been  a  bad  woman.  He  had  loved  her, 
and  she  had  cast  him  from  her,  and  sent 
him  to  his  sin.  There  was  no  humiliation 
and  no  pain  that  she  had  spared  him. 
Even  the  bad  women  sometimes  spare. 
They  have  their  pity  for  the  men  they 
ruin;  they  have  their  poor  disastrous 
love.  She  had  been  merciless  where  she 
owed  most  mercy. 

Three  people  had  tried  to  make  her 
see  it.  Edith,  who  was  a  saint,  and  that 
woman,  who  was  a  sinner,  and  Lawson 
Hannay.  They  had  aU  taken  the  same 
view  of  her.  Th^  had  aU  told  her  the 
same  thing. 

She  was  a  good  woman,  and  her  good- 
ness had  been  her  husband's  ruin. 

Of  the  three,  Edith  alone  understood 
the  true  nature  of  the  wrong  she  had  done 
him.  The  others  had  only  seen  one  side 
of  it,  the  material,  tangible  side  that 
weighed  with  them.  Through  her  veiy 
goodness,  she  saw  that  that  was  the  least 
part  of  it;  she  knew  that  it  had  been  the 
least  part  of  it  with  him. 

Where  she  had  wronged  him  most  had 
been  in  the  pitiless  refusals  of  her  soul. 
And  even  there  she  had  wronged  him 
less  by  the  things  she  had  refused  to  give 
than  by  the  things  that  she  had  refused 
to  take.  There  were  sanctities  and  char- 
ities, unspeakable  tendernesses,  holy  and 
half  spiritual  things  in  him,  that  she  had 
shut  her  eyes  to.  She  had  shut  her  eyes 
that  she  might  justify  herself. 
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Her  fault  was  there,  in  that  perpetual 
justification  and  salvation  of  herself,  in 
her  indestructible,  implacable  spiritual 
pride. 

And  she  had  shut  her  ears  as  she  had 
shut  her  eyes.  She  had  not  listened  to  her 
sister's  voice,  nor  to  her  husband's  voice, 
nor  to  her  little  child's  voice,  nor  to  the 
voice  of  Grod  in  her  own  heart  Then, 
that  she  might  be  humbled,  she  had  had 
to  take  God's  message  from  the  persons 
whom  she  had  most  detested  and  de- 
spised. 

She  had  not  loved  well.  And  she  saw 
now  that  men  and  women  only  counted 
by  their  power  of  loving.  She  had  de- 
spised and  detested  poor  little  Mrs. 
Hannay;  yet  it  might  be  that  Mrs.  Han- 
nay  was  nearer  to  God  than  she  had 
been,  by  her  share  of  that  one  godlike 
thing. 

She,  through  her  horror  of  one  sin,  had 
come  to  look  upon  flesh  and  blood,  upon 
the  dear  human  heart,  and  the  sacred, 
mysterious  human  body,  as  things  repel- 
lent to  her  spirituality,  fine  only  in  their 
sacrifice  to  the  hungiy,  solituy  flame. 
She  had  known  nothing  of  their  larger 
and  diviner  uses,  of  their  secret  and  pro- 
found subservioice  to  the  flame.  She  had 
come  near  to  knowing  through  her  mo- 
therhood, and  yet  she  had  not  known. 

And  as  she  looked  with  anguish  on  the 
helpless  body,  shamed,  and  humiliated, 
and  destroyed  by  her,  she  realized  that 
now  she  knew. 

Edith's  words  came  back  to  her: 
''Love  is  a  provision  for  the  soul's  re- 
demption of  the  body.  Or,  maybe,  for 
the  body's  redemption  of  the  soul."  She 
understood  them  now.  She  saw  that 
Edith  had  spoken  to  her  of  the  miracle 
of  miracles.  She  saw  that  the  path  of  all 
spirits  going  upward  is  by  acceptance  of 
that  miracle.  She,  who  had  sinned  the 
spiritual  sin,  could  find  salvation  only  by 
that  way. 

It  was  there  that  she  had  been  led,  all 
the  while,  if  she  had  but  known  it.  But 
she  had  turned  aside,  and  had  been  sent 
back,  over  and  over  again,  to  find  the 


way.  Now  she  had  found  it;  and  there 
could  be  no  more  turning  back. 

She  saw  it  all.  She  saw  a  purity 
greater  than  her  own,  a  strong  and  ten- 
der virtue,  walking  in  the  ways  <^  earth 
and  cleansing  them.  She  saw  love  as  a 
divine  spirit,  going  down  into  the  courses 
of  the  blood  and  into  the  chambers  <^  the 
heart,  moving  mortal  things  to  immcw- 
tality.  She  saw  that  there  is  no  spiritual- 
ity worthy  of  the  name  that  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  house  of  flesh. 

She  had  failed  in  spirituality.  She  had 
fixed  the  spiritual  life  away  from  earth, 
beyond  the  ramparts.  She  saw  that  the 
^iritual  life  is  here. 

And  more  than  this,  she  saw  that  m 
her  husband's  nature,  hidden  deep  down 
tmder  the  perversities  that  bewildered 
and  estranged  her,  there  was  a  sense  of 
these  things,  of  the  sanctity  of  their  life. 
She  saw  what  they  might  have  made  of  it 
together,  what  she  had  actually  made  of 
it,  and  of  herself  and  him.  She  thought 
of  his  patience,  his  chivalry  and  forb^- 
ance,  and  of  his  deep  and  tender  love  for 
her  and  for  their  child. 

Grod  had  given  him  to  her  to  love;  and 
she  had  not  loved  him.  God  had  given 
her  to  him  for  his  help  and  his  protection ; 
and  she  had  not  helped,  she  had  not  pro- 
tected him. 

Grod  had  dealt  justly  with  her.  ^ehad 
loved  God;  but  God  had  rejected  a  love 
that  was  owing  to  her  husband.  Looking 
back,  she  saw  that  she  had  been  nearest 
to  God  in  the  days  when  she  had  been 
nearest  to  her  husband.  The  days  of  her 
separation  had  been  the  days  of  h^  sep- 
aration from  God.  And  she  had  not  seen 
it. 

All  the  love  that  was  in  her  she  had 
given  to  her  child.  Her  child  had  been 
born  that  she  might  see  that  the  love 
which  was  given  to  her  was  holy;  and  she 
had  not  seen  it.  So  Grod  had  taken  her 
child  from  her  that  she  mi^t  see. 

And  seeing  that,  she  saw  herself  ari^^t. 
That  passion  of  motherhood  was  not  all 
the  love  that  was  in  her.  The  love  that 
was  in  her  had  sprung  up,  full-grown,  in 
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a  single  night.  It  had  grown  to  the  stat- 
ure ci  the  diviner  love  she  saw.  And  as 
she  felt  that  great  springing-up  of  love, 
with  aU  its  strong  endurances  and  char- 
ities, she  saw  herself  redeemed  by  her 
husband  s  sin. 

There  she  paused,  trembling.  It  was 
a  great  and  terrible  mystery,  that  the  sin 
of  his  body  should  be  the  saving  of  her 
soul.  And  as  she  thought  of  the  price 
paid  for  her,  she  humbled  herself  once 
more  in  her  shame. 

She  was  no  longer  afraid  that  he  would 
die.  Something  told  her  that  he  would 
live,  that  he  would  be  given  back  to  her. 
She  dared  not  think  how.  He  might  be 
given  back  paralyzed,  helpless,  and  with 
a  ruined  mind.  Her  punishment  might 
be  the  continual  reproach  of  his  presence, 
her  only  consolation  the  tending  of  the 
body  she  had  tortured,  humiliated,  and 
destroyed. 

She  prayed  God  to  be  merciful  and 
spare  her  that,    t 

And  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
Majendie  woke  from  his  terrible  sleep. 
He  could  see  light.  Towards  evening  his 
breathing  softened  and  grew  soundless. 
And  on  the  dawn  of  the  sixth  day  he 
called  her  name,  "Nancy." 

Then  she  knew  that  for  a  little  time  he 
would  be  given  back  to  her.  And,  as  she 
nuzaed  him,  love  in  her  moved  with  a 
new  ardor  and  a  new  surrender.  For 
more  than  seven  years  her  pulses  had 
been  proof  against  his  passion  and  his 
stroigth.  Now,  at  the  touch  of  his  help- 
leas  body,  th^  stirred  with  a  strange, 
adoring  tenderness. 

But  as  yet  she  went  humbly,  in  her 
fear  of  the  punishment  that  might  be 
measured  to  her.  She  told  herself  it  was 
enoogh  that  he  was  aware  of  her,  of  her 
touch,  of  her  voice,  of  her  face  as  it  bent 
over  him.  She  hushed  the  new-bom  hope 
m  her  heart,  lest  its  cry  should  wake  the 
ang^  of  the  divine  retribution. 

Then,  week  by  week,  slowly,  a  little 
joy  came  to  her,  as  she  saw  the  gradual 
return  of  power  to  the  paralyzed  body 
and  clearness  to  the  flooded  brain.  She 
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wondered  when  he  would  begin  to  re- 
member, whether  her  face  would  recall 
to  him  their  last  interview,  her  cruelty, 
her  repudiation. 

At  last  she  knew  that  he  remembered. 
She  dared  not  ask  herself, "  How  much  ?  " 
It  was  borne  in  on  her  that  it  was  this 
way  that  her  punishment  would  come. 

For,  as  he  gradually  recovered,  his 
manner  to  her  became  more  constrained, 
notwithstanding  his  helpless  dependence 
on  her.  He  was  shy  and  humble;  grateful 
for  the  things  she  did  for  him;  grateful 
with  a  heartrending,  pitiful  surprise.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  looked  to  come  back  to 
the  heartless  woman  he  had  known,  and 
was  puzzled  at  finding  another  woman  in 
her  place. 

As  the  weeks  wore  on,  and  her  hands 
had  less  to  do  for  him,  she  felt  that  his 
awakened  spirit  guarded  itself  ftom  her, 
fenced  itself  more  and  more  with  that  in- 
violable constraint.  And  she  bowed  her 
head  to  the  punishment. 

When  he  was  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
she  took  him  to  the  south  coast.  There 
he  recovered  power  rapidly.  By  the  end 
of  February  he  showed  no  trace  of  his 
terrible  illness. 

They  were  to  return  to  Scale  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

Then,  at  their  home-coming,  she  would 
know  whether  he  remembered.  There 
would  be  things  that  they  would  have  to 
say  to  each  other. 

Sometimes  she  thought  that  she  could 
never  say  them;  that  her  life  was  secure 
only  within  some  pure,  charmed  circle 
of  inviolate  silence;  that  her  wisdom  lay 
in  simply  trusting  him  to  understand  her. 
She  cotdd  trust  him.  After  aU,  she  had 
been  most  marvelously  '*  let  off;  "she  had 
been  allowed,  oh,  divinely  aUowed,  to 
prove  her  love  for  him.  He  could  not 
doubt  it  now;  it  possessed  her,  body  and 
soul;  it  was  manifest  to  him  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  her  voice,  and  in  the  service  of  her 
hands. 

And  if  he  said  nothing,  surely  it  would 
mean  that  he,  too,  trusted  her  to  under- 
stand ? 
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They  had  come  back.  They  had  spent 
their  first  evening  together  in  the  house 
in  Prior  Street.  Anne  had  dreaded  the 
return;  for  the  house  remembered  its  sad 
secrets.  She  had  dreaded  it  more  on  her 
husband's  account  than  on  her  own. 

She  had  passed  before  him  through 
the  doorway  of  the  study;  and  her  heart 
had  ached  as  she  thought  that  it  was  in 
that  room  that  she  had  struck  at  him 
and  put  him  from  her.  As  he  entered, 
she  had  turned,  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind them,  and  lifted  her  face  to  his  and 
kissed  him.  He  had  looked  at  her  with 
his  kind,  sad  smile,  but  he  had  said  no- 
thing. All  that  evening  they  had  sat  by 
their  hearth,  silent  as  watchers  by  the 
dead. 

From  time  to  time  she  had  been  aware 
of  his  eyes  resting  on  her  in  their  pro- 
found and  tragic  scrutiny.  She  had  been 
reminded  then  of  the  things  that  yet  re- 
mained unsaid. 

At  night  he  had  risen  at  her  signal ;  and 
she  had  waited  while  he  put  the  light  out; 
and  he  had  followed  her  upstairs.  At  her 
door  she  had  stopped,  and  kissed  him, 
and  said  good-night,  and  she  had  turned 
her  head  to  look  after  him  as  he  went. 
Surely,  she  had  thought,  he  will  come 
back  and  speak  to  me. 

And  now  she  was  still  waiting  after  her 
undressing.  She  said  to  herself,  "  We 
have  come  home.  But  he  will  not  come 
to  me.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said.  If  I 
could  only  speak  to  him! " 

She  longed  to  go  to  him,  to  kneel  at  his 
feet  and  beg  him  to  forgive  her  and  take 
her  back  again,  as  if  it  had  been  she  who 
had  sinned.   But  she  could  not. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  before  the 
couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  ready  to  slip 
off  her  long  white  dressing-gown.  She 
paused.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  silver 
crucifix,  the  beloved  symbol  of  redemp- 
tion. She  remembered  how  he  had  given 
it  to  her.  She  had  not  understood  him 
even  then;  but  she  understood  him  now. 


.  She  longed  to  tell  him  that  she  under- 
stood.  But  she  could  not. 

She  turned  suddenly  as  she  heard  his 
low  knock  at  her  door.  She  had  been 
afraid  to  hear  it  once;  now  it  made  her 
heart  beat  hard  with  longing  and  another 
fear.  He  came  in.  He  stood  by  the  closed 
door,  gazing  at  her  with  the  dumb  look 
that  she  knew. 

She  went  to  meet  him,  with  her  hands 
outstretched  to  him,  her  face  glowing. 

"Oh  my  dear,"  she  said,  "youVc 
come  back  to  me.  You  've  come  back." 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  miaeraUe 
eyes.  She  put  her  arms  about  him.  His 
face  darkened  and  was  stem  to  her.  He 
held  her  by  her  arms  and  put  her  hom 
him,  and  she  trembled  in  all  her  bodjr, 
humiliated  and  rebuked. 

"No.  Not  that,"  he  said.  "Not  now. 
I  can't  ask  you  to  take  me  back  now." 

"  Need  you  ask  me  —  now  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  know.  Darling,  you  don't 
know." 

At  the  word  ci  love  she  turned  to 
him,  beseeching  him  with  her  tender 
eyes. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

She  sat  down  on  the  couch,  and  made 
room  for  him  beside  her. 

"I  don't  want,"  she  said,  "to  know 
more  than  I  do." 

"I  'm  afraid  you  must  know.  When 
you  do  know  you  won't  talk  about  taking 
me  back." 

"I  have  taken  you  back." 

"Not  yet.  I  'd  no  business  to  come 
back  at  all,  without  telling  you." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  she  said. 

"I  can't.  I  don't  know  how." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his. 

"Don't,"  he  said,  "don't.  I  'd  rather 
you  did  n't  touch  me." 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  her 
smile  cut  him  to  the  heart 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "are  you  afraid  of 
me?" 

"Yes." 

"You  need  n't  be." 
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"I  am.  I  *m  afraid  of  your  goodness." 

She  smiled  again. 

"Do  you  think  I  'm  good?" 

"I  know  you  are." 

"You  don't  know  how  you  *re  hurting 
mc" 

"I  've  always  hurt  you.  And  I  *m  go- 
ing to  hurt  you  more." 

"You  onty  hurt  me  when  you  talk 
about  my  goodness.  I  'm  not  good.  I 
never  was.  And  I  never  can  be,  dear,  if 
you  're  afraid  of  me.  What  is  it  that  I 
mud  know  f** 

His  voice  sank. 

"I  've  been  unfaithful  to  you.  Again." 

"With  whom?"  she  whispered. 

"I  can't  teU  you  —  only  —  it  was  n't 
Maggie." 

"When  was  it?" 

"I  think  it  was  that  Sunday  —  at 
Scarby." 

"Why  do  you  say  you  think?"  she 
said  gently.  "Don'tyouibion;^" 

"No.  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing." 

"You  can't  remember?" 

"No.   I  can't  remember." 

"Then  —  are  you  sure  you  were —  ?" 

"Yes.  I  think  so.  I  don't  know. 
That 's  the  horrible  part  of  it.  I  don't 
know.  I  can't  remember  anything  about 
tt   I  must  have  been  drinking." 

3ie  took  his  hand  in  hers  again.  "Wal- 
ter, dear,  don't  think  about  it.  Don't 
think  it  was  possible.  Just  put  it  all  out 
of  your  head  and  forget  about  it." 

"  How  can  I  when  I  don't  know  ?"  He 
rose.  "See  here  —  I  oughtn't  to  look 
at  you  —  I  ou^t  n't  to  touch  you  —  I 
ought  n't  to  live  with  you,  as  long  as  I 
don't  know.    You  don't  know  either." 

"No,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  don't  know. 
Does  that  matter  so  very  much  when  I 
understand?" 

"Ah,  if  you  could  understand  —  But 
you  never  could." 

"I  do.  Supposing  I  had  known,  do  you 
think  I  shoiild  not  have  forgiven  you  ?" 

"I  'm  certain  you  would  n't.  You 
codd  n't.    Not  that." 

"But,"  she  said,  "I  did  know." 


His  mouth  twitched.  His  eyelids 
dropped  before  her  gaze. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "I  thought  — " 

"You  thought  that?" 

"Yes." 

"What  made  you  think  it?" 

"I  saw  her  there." 

"You  saw  her  ?  You  thought  that,  and 
yet  —  you  would  have  let  me  come  back 
to  you?" 

"Yes.   I  thought  that," 

As  he  stood  before  her,  shamed,  and 
uncertain,  and  unhappy,  the  new  soul 
that  had  been  bom  in  her  pleaded  for 
him  and  assured  her  of  his  innocence. 

"But,"  she  said  again,  "I  do  not 
think  it  now." 

"You-— you  don't  believe  it?" 

"No.  I  believe  in  you." 

"You  believe  in  me?  After  every- 
thmg?" 

"After  everything." 

"And  you  would  have  forgiven  me 
that?" 

"I  did  forgive  you.  I  forgave  you  all 
the  time  I  thought  it.  There  's  nothing 
that  I  would  n't  forgive  you  now.  You 
know  it." 

"I  thought  you  might  forgive  me.  But 
I  never  thought  you  'd  let  me  come  back 
—  after  that." 

"You  have  n't.  You  haven't.  You 
never  left  me.  It 's  I  who  have  come  back 
to  you." 

"Nancy,"  he  whispered. 

"It 's  I  who  need  forgiveness.  Forgive 
me.    Forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  ?    You  f  " 

"Yes,  me." 

Her  voice  died  and  rose  again,  throb- 
bing, to  her  confession. 

"I  was  unfaithful  to  you." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  're  saying, 
dear.  You  could  n't  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  me." 

"If  I  had  been,  would  you  have  for- 
given me?" 

He  looked  at  her  a  long  time. 

"Yes,"  he  said  simply. 

"You  could  have  forgiven  me  that?" 

"I  could  have  forgiven  you  anything." 
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She  knew  it.  There  was  no  limit  to  his 
chivahy,  his  charity. 

"Well,"  she  said.  "You  have  worse 
things  to  forgive  me." 

"What  have  I  to  forgive ?" 

"Everything.  If  I  had  forgiven  you  in 
the  beginning,  you  would  not  have  had 
to  ask  for  forgiveness  now." 

"Perhaps  not,  Nancy.  But  that  was  n't 
your  fault" 

"It  was  my  fault.  It  was  all  my  fault, 
from  the  be^nning  to  the  end." 

"No,  no," 

"Yes,  yes.  Mr.  Hannay  knew  that.  He 
told  me  so." 

"When?" 

"At  Scarby." 

Majendie  scowled  as  he  cursed  Han- 
nay in  his  heart. 

"He  was  a  brute,"  he  said,  "to  tell  you 
that." 

"He  wasn't.  He  was  kind.  He  knew." 

"What  did  he  know?" 

"That  I  would  rather  think  that  /  was 
bad  than  that  you  were." 

"And  would  you?" 

"Yes  I  would  —  now.  Mr.  Hannay 
spared  me  all  he  could.  He  did  n't  tell 
me  that  if  you  had  died  at  Scarby  it 
would  have  been  my  fault.  But  it  would 
have  been." 

He  groaned. 

"Darling  —  you  couldn't  say  that  if 
you  knew  anything  about  it." 

"I  know  all  about  it." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Listen,  Walter.  You  've  been  un- 
faithful to  me  —  once,  years  after  I  gave 
you  cause.  I  've  been  unfaithful  to  you 
ever  since  I  married  you.  And  your 
unfaithfulness  was  notldng  to  mine.  A 
woman  once  told  me  that.    She  said 


you  'd  only  broken  one  of  your  mar- 
riage vows,  and  I  had  broken  all  of  them, 
except  one.   It  was  true." 

"Who  said  that  to  you?" 

"Never  mind  who.  It  needed  saying. 
It  was  true.  I  siimed  against  the  light 
I  knew  what  you  were.  You  were  good 
and  you  loved  me.  You  were  unhappy 
through  loving  me,  and  I  shut  my  ^res  to 
it.  r  ve  done  more  harm  to  you  than  that 
poor  girl  —  Maggie.  You  would  nevw 
have  gone  to  her  if  I  had  n't  driven  you. 
You  loved  me." 

"Yes.  I  loved  you." 

She  turned  to  him  again;  and  her  ^es 
searched  his  for  absolution.  "I  didnt 
know  what  I  was  doing.  I  did  n't  under- 
stand." 

"No.  A  woman  doesn't,  dear.  Not 
when  she  's  as  good  as  you." 

At  that  a  sob  shook  her.  In  the  passion 
of  her  abasement  she  had  cast  off  all 
her  beautiful  spiritual  appareL  Now  she 
would  have  laid  down  her  crown,  her 
purity,  at  his  feet. 

"I  thought  I  was  so  good.  And  I 
siimed  against  my  husband  more  than 
he  ever  siimed  against  me!" 

He  took  her  hands  and  tried  to  draw 
her  to  him,  but  she  broke  away,  and 
slid  to  the  floor  and  knelt  there,  bowing 
her  head  upon  his  knee.  Her  hair  fell, 
loosened,  upon  her  shoulders,  veiling 
her. 

He  stooped  and  raised  her.  His  hand 
smoothed  back  the  hair  that  hid  her  face. 
Her  ^es  were  closed. 

Her  drenched  eyelids  felt  his  lips  upon 
them.  They  opened;  and  in  her  ^es  he 
saw  love  risen  to  immortality  throti^ 
mortal  tears.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
knew  him  as  she  knew  her  own  soul. 


{The  End.) 
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A  VETERAN  CAVALRYMAN'S  TALE 
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Low  in  the  fertile  vale  by  Tunstairs  Run 
A  rainy  rifle  skirmish  closed  the  day. 

Beyond  the  April-swollen,  narrow  stream, 
Lee's  stubborn  rearguard  veteran  raggedies 
Lay  prone  amid  last  year's  tobacco  stalks. 
Shooting  hot  Enfields  straight  from  red-mud  pools. 
While  from  their  rear  four  angry  howitzers. 
High  set  on  Armistead's  Plantation  Hill, 
Flamed  shrieking  shell  o'erhead  across  the  bridge 
That  Custer  raged  to  seize  before  black  night 
Should  dose  his  daylong  toil  in  mud  and  rain. 

Thrice  did  we  gaUop  vainly  at  the  planks. 
Then  vainly  strove  on  foot  the  pass  to  win. 
Till  through  the  drizzling  dark  but  flashes  showed 
The  points  where  sullen  rifles  opposite  rang. 
And  back  we  straggled,  stumbling  up  the  slope 
Where  Union  buglers  shrilled  the  bivouac. 

Ninety  imanswering  voices  told  our  loss. 
While  silence  ruled  so  deep  we  heard  the  rain's 
SmaU  rataplan  on  ponchos  and  on  hats, 
XJntil  the  crackling  rail-fence  Company  fires 
Lighted  the  piney  length  of  Custer's  Ridge. 

That  night  John  Woolston  served  as  orderly. 
The  John  who  strokes  to-day  his  white  old  beard 
And  sees  himself,  scarce  downy  of  the  lips. 
Eying  young  long-haired  Custer  through  the  smoke 
Across  a  flaming  pyre,  that  steaming  slaves 
Of  Tunstall  fed  afresh  with  Tunstall  rails. 

Down  in  the  shrouded  vale  about  the  Run 
Three  score  of  bovs  John  Woolston  knew  in  life 
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Lay  scattered  round  an  old-hoed,  red-mud  field. 

Peaceful  with  scores  of  veteran  boys  in  gray. 

Whose  bodily  particles  were  resurrect 

As  com  for  bread,  and  leaf  for  smokers'  pipes. 

Before  the  Americans  of  now  were  bom 

To  share,  through  common-soldier  sacrifice. 

The  comrade  Union  of  the  States  to-day. 

A  rail-heap  seated  Custer  with  his  aide. 

Their  drowsing  bugler  opposite  leaned  on  John, 

While  overhead  the  swaying  boughs  of  pine 

Creaked  in  an  upward-rushing  draught  of  warmth. 

And  from  our  solitaiy  surgeons'  tent 

Came  smothered  ecstasies  of  mortal  pain. 

And  in  the  outer  darkness  horses  stamped 

And  bit  and  squealed  and  enviously  eyed 

The  huddling  regiments  about  the  fires. 

Pipes  lit,  hats  slouched  to  fend  the  rain  and  glare. 

As  Woolston  watched  lean  Custer's  martial  face. 

It  seemed  the  hero  heard  not  flame  nor  bough. 

Nor  marked  the  groans,  nor  knew  at  what  he  stared. 

So  deep  intent  his  mind  ranged  o'er  the  Run 

And  up  the  opposite-sloping  Arm'stead  hill. 

As  questioning  if  the  murderous  howitzers 

Would  hold  the  bridge  at  dawn,  or  march  by  night. 

And  so,  perchance,  next  eve,  afar  repeat 

The  dusky  fight,  and  cost  him  ninety  more 

He  fain  would  range  about  the  field  of  fields 

Where  lion  Lee,  enringed,  must  stand  at  bay. 

Choosing  to  greatly  die,  or  greatlier  yield. 

At  last  he  shook  his  aide.  —  "Get  up!  Gro  bring 
A  prisoner  here."  —  And  when  the  head-hurt  man 
In  butternut  stood  boldly  to  his  eyes, 
He  asked  one  word  alone:  "Your  general's  name?" 

"My  general's  name!"  stared  Buttemut,  then  proud. 
As  'twere  a  cubit  added  to  his  height. 
He  spoke,  —  "My  general's  name  is  R.  E.  Lee !  " 

"I  mean  who  fights  Lee's  rearguard?"  Custer  said, 
"Who  held  the  bridge  to-night?  His  name  alone." 

And  then  the  bitter  man  in  buttemut 

Smiled  ghastly  grim,  and  smacked  as  tasting  blood; 
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"It's  General  Henry  Tunstall,  his  own  self, 
And  if  you  find  our  *  Fighting  Tunce*  alive 
When  daylight  comes,  there'll  be  red  heU  to  pay 
For  eveiy  plank  that  spans  that  trifling  bridge." 

"Good  man!"  said  Custer.  "Spoke  right  soldierly! 
Here  —  take  thb  cloak  —  to  save  your  wound  from  rain:" 
And  gave  the  brave  the  poncho  that  he  wore. 

Then  up  flamed  Butternut:  "Say,  General, 

You're  Yank,  and  yet,  by  God,  you're  white  clean  through. 

And  so  I  kind  of  feel  to  tell  you  why 

Them  planks  will  cost  you  so  almighty  dear.  — 

You're  camped  to-night  on  'Fighting  Tunce's*  land; 

Cross  yonder,  on  the  hill  his  guns  defend. 

Is  where  his  lady  lives,  his  promised  wife,  — 

God  bless  her  heart!  —  Miss  Maiy  Armistead. 

She's  there  herself  to-night  —  she'd  never  run. 

Her  widowed  father  fell  at  Fredericksburg, 

Three  brothers  died  in  arms,  one  limps  with  Lee. 

Herself  has  worked  their  dark^s  right  along 

Four  years,  to  raise  our  army  pork  and  pone. 

And  she  herself  not  twenty-four  to-day! 

Will  Tunstall  fight  for  her?  Say,  General, 

Your  heart  can  guess  what  hell  you  11  face  at  day." 

"You're  right,  my  man,"  said  Custer.  "That  will  do." 
And  off  they  marched  the  ponchoed  prisoner. 

"By  Heaven!"  spoke  Custer  then,  and  faced  his  aide, 
"I  know  why  Tunstall's  gunners  spared  the  bridge. 

It's  ten  to  one  he  means  to  swarm  across. 

After  his  hungry  Johnnies  get  some  rest,  { 

To  strike  us  here  and  hard  before  the  dawn. 

His  heart  was  forged  in  fire  and  enterprise!  { 

His  bully-boys  will  back  his  wildest  dare! 

Lieutenant  —  pick  me  out  two  first-rate  men  — 

Morton  for  one,  if  'Praying  Mort's*  alive  — 

Tell  them  I  go  myself  to  post  vedettes. 

Now  —  mind  —  I  want  a  pair  of  wideawakes.  — 

You,  Orderly,  go  saddle  up  my  bay." 

"I  want  to  go  with  Morton,"  blurted  John. 
**You!  Call  yourself  a  wideawake,  my  lad?" 
"Yes,  «r,"  said  Woolston.  — 
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"But  you*re  just  a  boj." 
**Well,  General,  Uncle  Sam  enlisted  me 

For  man,  all  right."  —  Then  Custer  smiled,  and  mused. 
"Farm  boj?"  he  asked.— 

"Exactly  what  I  am." 
"AU  right,"  he  said.  "K  once  I  see  he's  keen, 
A  likely  farm-boy's  just  the  man  for  me." 

When  back  his  aide  returned  the  General  spoke:   . 
"It's  barely  possible  we  march  to-night. 
You  11  see  that  every  man  about  the  fires 
Splits  torch  stuff  plenty  from  the  pitchy  rails."  — 
And  with  the  words  he  reined  toward  Arm'stead's  hill. 

II 

Down  hill,  beyond  the  flares,  beyond  the  pines. 
Beyond  his  foothill  pickets,  through  the  rain. 
He  led  as  if  his  eyes  beheld  the  way; 
Yet  they,  who  followed  close  his  bay's  fast  walk 
By  sound  alone,  saw  not  their  horses'  heads. 
Saw  not  the  hand  held  up  to  blotch  the  gloom. 
No  breath  of  wind.    The  ear  heard  only  hoofs 
Splashing  and  squattering  in  the  puddled  field. 
Or  heard  the  saddle-leathers  scarcely  creak. 
Or  little  clanks  of  curbing  bit  and  chain. 

Scattered  about  whatever  way  they  trod 
Must  be  the  day  that  marched  but  yesterday. 
And  nervously  John  listened,  lest  some  soul 
Faint  lingering  in  the  dark  immensity 
Might  call  its  longing  not  to  die  alone. 

Sudden  a  crash,  a  plunge,  a  kicking  horse, 
Then  ** Praying  Morton"  whispering  cautiously: 
"A  post-hole.  General!    My  horse  is  done. 
His  off  fore-leg  is  broke,  as  sure  as  faith! 
Oh,  what  a  dispensation  of  the  Lord  —  " 

"Hish-sh.    Save  the  rest!"  said  Custer.    "Broke  is  broke! 
Get  back  to  camp  whatever  way  you  can." 

"iff.  General!   What  use  to  post  the  boy? 
You,  Woolston,  you  get  back.  —  I'll  take  your  horse." 

"Not  much,  you  won't,"  said  Woolston  angrily. 
And  Custer  chuckled  crisply  in  the  dark. 
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"Enough,"  he  ordered.    "Morton,  get  you  back! 
Be  cautious  when  you  near  my  picket  post. 
Or  else  they'll  whang  to  hit  your  pious  voice. 
And  I  may  lose  a  first-rate  soldier  man." 

Then  Morton,  prayful,  mild,  and  mollified  : 
"The  merciful  man  would  end  a  beast  in  pain  — 
One  shot." 

"No,  too  much  noise.    You  get  right  back! 
Horses,  like  men,  must  bear  the  luck  of  war." 

Ill 

Again  the  plashing  hoofs  through  endless  drip, 

Until  the  solid  footing  of  their  beasts 

Bespoke  them  trampling  in  a  turnpike  road. 

And  Custer  reined  with:     "ffish-sh,  my  man  —  come  here. 

Now  listen."   Then  John's  ears  became  aware 

Of  small  articulations  in  the  dark. 

Queer  laughters,  as  of  coimtless  impish  glee, 

And  one  pervasive,  low,  incessant  himi, 

All  strange  till  Custer  spoke:     "You  hear  the  Run? 

All  right!   Now,  mind  exactly  what  I  say. 

But  no.    First  hold  my  horse.    Ill  feel  the  bridge. 

Maybe  111  draw  their  fire;  but  stay  right  here." 

On  foot  he  went,  and  came,  so  stealthily 

John  could  not  hear  the  steps  ten  feet  away. 
"All  right!"    He  moimted.    "Not  one  plank  removed." 

Then,  communing  rather  with  himself  than  John: 
"No  picket  there!    It 's  strange!    But  surely  Tunce 

Would  smash  the  bridge  unless  he  meant  to  cross 

And  rip  right  back  at  me  in  dark  or  dawn. 

Now,  private  —  mind  exactly  what  I  say; 

You'll  listen  here  for  trampers  on  the  bridge. 

And  if  you  hear  them  reach  the  mud  this  side. 

With  others  following  on  the  planks  behind. 

You'll  get  right  back  —  stick  to  the  turnpike,  mind  — 

And  tell  my  challenging  road-guard  picket  post 

They're  coming  strong.    That's  all  you've  got  to  do 

Unless  —  "  he  paused —  "unless  some  negro  comes 

Bringing  the  news  they're  falling  back  on  Lee; 

Then  —  if  he's  sure  —  you'll  fire  four  carbine  shots 

Right  quick  —  and  stay  until  you  see  me  come. 

You  understand?" 

"I  do.    I'm  not  to  shoot 
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In  case  they're  coming  on.    But  if  they're  off, 
I'll  fire  four  shots  as  fast  as  I  can  pull." 

"That 's  right.    Be  sure  you  keep  your  wits  awake. 
Listen  for  prowlers  —  both  your  ears  well  skinned." 

John  heard  the  spattering  bay's  fast-walking  hoofs 
Fainter  and  fainter  through  the  steady  pour. 
And  then  no  sound,  except  the  beating  rain's 
Small  pit-a-pat  on  poncho,  and  the  Run 
Drifting  its  babbling  through  the  bHnding  miik. 


IV 

How  long  he  sat,  no  guessing  in  the  slow 
Monotony  of  night,  that  never  changed 
Save  when  the  burdened  horse  re-placed  his  hoofs. 
Or  seemed  to  raise  or  droop  his  weary  head. 
Or  when  some  shiver  shook  the  weary  boy. 
Though  sheltered  diy  from  aching  neck  to  spurs: 

A  shiver  at  the  dream  of  dead  men  nigh. 
Beaten  with  rain,  and  merging  with  the  mud. 
And  staring  up  with  open,  sightless  ^es 
That  served  as  little  cups  for  tiny  pools 
That  trickled  in  and  out  incessantly; 

A  shiver  at  the  thought  of  home  and  bed. 
And  mother  tucking  in  her  boy  at  night. 
And  how  she'd  shiver  could  she  see  him  there  — 
Longing  more  sore  than  John  to  wrap  him  warm; 

A  shiver  from  the  tense  expectancy 

Of  warning  sounds,  while  yet  no  sound  he  heard 

Save  springtime  water  lapping  on  the  pier, 

Or  timibling  often  from  the  clayey  banks 

Lumps  that  splashed  lifelike  in  the  turbid  flood. 

His  aching  ears  were  strained  for  other  sounds. 

And  still  toward  Arm'stead's  Hill  they  ached  and  strained. 

While,  in  the  evening  fight  of  memory. 

Again  he  saw  the  broad  Plantation  House 

Whene'er  a  brassy  howitzer  spouted  flame. 

Suddenly  lighting  up  its  firing  men, 

Who  vanished  dim  again  in  streaking  rain; 

And  then,  once  more,  the  Enfields  in  the  vale 
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Thrust  cores  of  fire,  until  some  lightning  piece 
Again  lit  all  the  Arm'stead  buildings  clear. 

From  visioning  swift  that  wide  Plantation  House 
John's  mind  went  peering  through  its  fancied  rooms. 
And  who  were  there?   And  did  they  sleep,  or  wake? 
Until  he  found  Miss  Maiy  Armistead 
And  General  Heniy  Tunstall  in  the  dream. 

It  seemed  those  lovers  could  not,  could  not  part. 
But  murmured  low  of  parting  in  the  dawn. 
Since  he  must  march  and  fight,  and  she  must  stay 
To  hold  the  home,  whatever  war  might  send  — 
And  they  might  never,  never  meet  again. 

So  good  she  looked,  described  by  Butternut's 
'God  bless  her  heart,"  and  he  so  soldier  bold 
In  "fire  and  enterprise,"  by  Custer's  words, — 
So  true  and  sorrowful  th^  talked  in  dream. 
Of  Love  and  life  that  walk  the  ways  of  Death,  — 
The  dreamer's  under  lip  went  quivering. 

Until  the  startled  horse  put  up  his  head 

And  stood,  John  knew,  stark  stiff  with  listening 

To  that  kalatkhklank  beyond  the  Rim, 

As  if  some  cowbell  clattered  far  away 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice,  to  cease  as  suddenly. 

Then  John,  once  more  keen  Yankee  soldier  boy. 
Gathered  his  rein,  half  threw  his  carbine  breech. 
Made  sure  again  of  cartridge  ready  there. 
Felt  for  the  flap  of  holster  at  his  thigh. 
Listened  alert  for  that  most  dubious  bell,  — 
Thinking  of  bushwhackers  in  campfire  tales 
Impressively  related  to  recruits; 

How,  in  deep  night,  some  lone  vedette  might  hear 

An  innocent-seeming  klatta-klatUp-klank, 

And  never  dream  but  that  some  roaming  cow 

Ranged  through  the  covering  woodland  nigh  his  post,  — 

Till  —  suddenly  —  a  bullet  laid  him  low! 

Or,  perhaps,  guerillas  crept  before  the  bell. 
Their  footsteps  deadened  by  its  UaUarhUmky 
Till,  rushing  in,  th^  clubbed  the  youngster  down. 
So  "gobbling"  him  unheard,  a  prisoner. 
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Then,  sneaking  through  the  gap,  on  sleeping  posts. 
They  killed,  and  killed,  and  hUled  —  so  horridly 
That  green  recruities'  hairs  would  stand  on  end. 

John,  shrewdly  discounting  the  veteran  yams. 
Yet  knew  full  well  that  JdattOnklatUp-klanky 
Which  came  again,  might  mean  the  enemy 
Intent  on  stratagem  to  search  the  dark. 
Tempting  some  shot  or  challenge  to  reveal 
If  any  Union  picket  held  the  bridge. 
Or  else  the  steady-coming,  clanging  knell 
Might  signify  some  party  far  advanced. 
Creeping  all  noiselessly,  and  listening  keen 
For  any  sound  of  Custer,  horse  or  man. 

Even  it  might  be  that  the  ridgy  road 
Ten  yards,  or  five,  or  three  from  where  he  sat. 
Concealed  some  foemen  hungiy  for  a  move 
That  might  betray  precisely  where  their  rush 
Should  be,  to  seize  his  tightened  bridle-rein. 
Or  grasp  the  poncho's  skirt  to  pull  him  down. 

John  half  inclined  to  lift  the  neck-yoke  off 
And  lay  the  armless  doak  on  saddle-bow. 
Lest  it  encumber  him  in  sudden  fight. 
Or  give  the  foremost  foe  a  strangling  hold. 
Yet  sat  he  motionless,  since  such  a  sound 
As  slicking  glaze  might  guide  an  enemy. 
And  still  the  UaUa-JdattarUank  came  on. 

It  surely  neared  the  bridge!   Yet  John  sat  still. 
With  Custer's  orders  clearly  in  his  brain. 
Waiting  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  thing. 
It  trod  the  planks.   It  moved  with  solid  hoofs. 
Hoofs  that  declared  to  farm-bred  Woolston's  ear 
Most  unmistakably  an  actual  cow! 
But  then!    Oh,  mystery!   For  rolling  wheels 
Rumbled  upon  the  planking  of  the  Run! 

As  up  went  Woolston's  horse's  head  asnort. 
Upon  the  bridge  the  other  beast  stood  stilL 
The  clanking  ceased.    Again  no  mortal  sound 
Blent  with  t^e  tittering  tumult  of  the  stream. 
Until  a  clear  young  voice  of  lady  tone 
Inquired  in  startled  accents,  —  "Who  goes  there?" 
Yet  John,  in  utter  wonder,  spoke  no  word. 
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•*If  there's  a  Yankee  cavalry  picket  there," 
The  voice  proclaimed,  ''I  wish  to  pass  the  line.*' 
And  still  the  Yankee  knew  not  what  to  say, 
Since  Custer's  orders  covered  not  the  case. 
And  since,  alas,  the  wondrous  lady  voice 
Might  possibly  denote  some  stratagem. 
And  yet  —  suppose  'twas  only  just  a  girl! 
John  sickened  with  a  sense  of  foolishness. 

"Gro  on,"  she  cried,  and  seemed  to  slap  her  beast. 

Which  moved  some  doubtful  steps,  and  stopped  again. 

Then  calmly  scornful  came  the  lady  tones:  — 
*'Oh,  Mister  Yankee  picket,  have  no  fear 

To  speak  right  up.    No  dangerous  man  am  I. 

Only  a  woman.    And  she's  got  no  gun. 

No  pistol,  bayonet,  knife,  or  anything. 

And  all  she  asks  is  just  to  pass  your  line, 

A  prisoner  if  you  like."   But  there  she  broke. 

Or  choked,  and  wailed,  "O  (xod,  it's  life  or  death! 

Oh,  soldier,  soldier,  let  me  pass  the  line." 

So  John,  half  desperate,  caUed,  '*Yoimg  lady,  come. 
I  don't  care  what  the  orders  are.  Come  on." 

"Gret  up,"  she  slapped  again.    But  then  shecaUed:  — 
**My  cow  won't  move!    She  sees  you,  I  suppose. 

All  armed  and  threatening  in  the  middle  road. 

Please  go  away.     Or  ride  a  bit  aside; 

Perhaps  then  shell  come.   Yes,  now  she  moves  along. 

You  11  pass  me  through?  —  But  are  there  surgeons  there 

Where,  hours  ago,  I  saw  your  campfires  glow? 

If  not,  I  may  as  weU  turn  back  again." 

**No  need,"  said  John.    ** We've  got  a  surgeon  there. 
But  what's  the  trouble,  Misa?   Yoiu^elf  been  hurt?" 

•*The  trouble  is  I've  got  a  soldier  here 
With  desperate  wounds  —  if  still  alive  he  be. 
Oh,  help  me  save  him."   And  she  broke  again. 

•*Why,  Miss,"  said  Woolston,  melting  at  the  heart, 
"Was  there  no  surgeon  on  the  Arm'stead  Hill 

To  help  your  woimded  live?" 

"No,  none,"  she  said, 
"No  man  remained.   At  eve  the  negroes  fled. 

Or  followed  close  behind  the  wagon  train 
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He  urged,  with  every  soldier,  back  toward  Lee. 

We  two  were  left  alone.   I  thought  you'd  come. 

For  hours  and  hours  I  waited,  all  in  vain. 

His  life  was  flowing  fast.    One  chance  remained. 

We  women  placed  him  in  our  best  barouche. 

The  only  vehicle  our  rearguard  spared. 

Alone  I  hitched  this  cow,  the  only  beast 

I  kept  from  rations  for  our  starving  men. 

I  led  her  here.  Oh,  soldier,  help  me  soon 

To  pass  your  lines,  and  reach  a  surgeon's  care." 

Then  Custer's  orders  flashed  again  to  John;  — 
"Hold  hard  one  moment.  Miss,  I've  got  to  shoot." 

The  carbine  rang.    '* Thank  God,  that's  done,"  said  John. 
"  We'll  wait  right  here.    A  surgeon  's  sure  to  come 

With  Custer's  march,  for  march  I  g^ess  he  will. 

He'll  turn  you  round,  I  think,  and  see  you  home. 

I  s'pose  your  name's  Miss  Maiy  Armistead? 

I  hope  that's  not  your  General  wounded  there.^' 

She  could  but  choke,  or  weep,  and  spoke  no  word. 

It  seemed  long  hours  they  waited  silently. 
Save  once  John  heard  the  hidden  carriage  creak. 
And  guessed  she  rose  beside  the  dying  man 
Beneath  the  drumlike  pattering,  sheltering  hood. 

At  last,  the  bugles  blared  on  Custer's  Ridge. 
Then,  far  away,  a  lengthening  stream  of  flare 
Came  roimd  the  distant,  curtaining  screen  of  pines. 
And  down  the  hill  the  torches,  borne  on  high 
By  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  formed  a  slope 
Of  flame  that  moved  behind  the  bugles'  call. 
Till  on  the  level  road  a  fieiy  front 
Tossing,  yet  solid-seeming,  walked  along. 
And  in  the  van  rode  Custer,  beardless,  tall. 
His  long  hair  dabbled  in  the  streaming  rain. 

John  rode  to  meet  him.   There  he  called  the  halt. 
And  came,  with  twenty  torches,  roimd  the  chaise. 

Then  first  th^  saw  Miss  Mary  Armistead, 
Her  honorable,  fearless,  lifted  eyes 
Gazing  on  Custer's  bare  and  bended  head. 
While  General  Henry  Tunstall's  coimtenance, 
Supported  close  within  her  sheltering  arm, 
Leaned  unto  hers  in  pallid  soldier  death. 
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*  Madam,"  said  Custer,  "would  that  I  had  known 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  lay  needing  aid. 
Lady,  the  great  heroic  name  he  won 
Held  me  from  marching  onward  to  your  hill, 
Held  me  expecting  from  him  night-attack. 
Till  now  in  vain  we  bring  a  surgeon's  help, — 
And  words  are  useless.   Yet  again  I  say  — 
Because  a  soldier's  heart  compels  the  due  — 
He  lived  the  bravest  of  the  bravest  brave 
That  ever  faced  the  odds  of  mighty  war. 
May  God  sustain  yourself  for  years  and  years 
The  living  shrine  of  Tunstall's  memoiy." 

She  bowed  her  noble  head,  but  answered  naught. 

Hien  past  the  chariot  streamed  our  wondering  men 

Behind  tall  Custer  in  the  foremost  front. 

Trampling  as  thunder  on  the  bridging  planks. 

Their  torches  gleaming  on  the  swirling  Run; 

A  tossing,  swaying  column  o'er  the  flat, 

A  fieiy  slope  of  fours  abreast  the  hill. 

And  on,  unresting  on,  through  night  and  rain, 

Remorseless,  urgent,  yet  most  merciful. 

Because  the  Nation's  life  demanded  war. 

Relentless,  hurrying  swift  to  force  an  end. 

And  banish  night,  and  bring  a  peaceful  dawn. 

But  Old  John  Woolston  sees  across  the  years. 

Beneath  the  black,  cavernous  carriage  hood. 

Flaring  in  torchlight,  Tunstall's  face  of  death 

Beside  a  lovely,  living,  haloed  face. 

Heroic  calm,  ineffably  composed 

With  pride  unconquerable  in  valiant  deeds. 

With  trust  in  Grod  our  Lord  unspeakable  — 

The  sainted  Woman  of  the  Perished  Cause, 

The  chastened  soul  of  that  Confederacy 

Which  marches  on,  no  less  than  John  Brown's  soul. 

Inspiring,  calling  on  the  Nation's  heart. 

Urging  it  dauntlessly  to  front  stark  death 

For  what  ideals  the  Nation's  heart  holds  true. 

Straight  rain  streaks  downward  through  the  torches'  flare. 
And  solemn  through  the  ancient  darkness  sound 
The  small,  bewildered,  lingering,  million  tones 
Of  atoms  streaming  to  the  eternal  sea. 
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"GrOOD-MORNiN*,  Mts.  Rhys,"  said 
Megan  Griffiths,  as  she  stooped  to  save 
her  high  beaver. 

"  T  is  kind  of  ye  to  come,"  answered 
Nance. 

**HowisMr.  Rhys?" 

"Och,  he's  no  — "  Nance  began,  but 
she  was  hindered  by  a  merry  voice  singing 
in  the  next  room. 

"Dear,  dear,  I  can't  hear  ye.  Did  ye 
say  he  is  the  same  ?  " 

"Aye,  he's  no  better." 

"Is  that  him  singin'?" 

"Aye,"  admitted  Nance. 

"He's  no  got  any  cause  to  sing,  I'm 
thinkin'.  Tis  a  pity,"  she  continued 
significantly,  "ye  couldn't  attend  Hari 
James's  funeral.  Twas  grand.  They 
had  beautiful  black  candles  with  scrip- 
ture words  written  on  them." 

Chuckles  and  a  protesting  bark  fol- 
lowed this  observation.  Megan  stiffened. 

"Such  a  fimeral,  Mrs.  Rhys,"  she 
snapped,  "is  an  honor  to  Rhyd  Ddu! 
An'  suck  loaves  as  she  handed  over  the 
bier  to  that  hungiy  Betsan!  An'  the  big- 
gest cheese  in  the  parish,  with  a  whole 
guinea  stuck  in  it!  At  every  crossin' they 
rung  the  bell  an'  we  knelt  down  to  pray 
in  idl  that  drenchin'  wet" 

"Tis  seldom  Rhyd  Ddu  sees  black 
candles  with  scripture  words  on  them," 
assented  Nance. 

"Pw,  the  candles,  thet/  was  nothin'  to 
the  cards  Mrs.  James  had  had  printed  for 
him  —  nothin'.  Here's  mine.  They  have 
his  last  words." 

Nance  looked  eagerly  towards  the  card. 

"Scripture  words,  too,"  added  Megan. 
"  'Tis  sanctifyin'  how  many  people  in 
Rhyd  Ddu  die  repeatin'  such  words." 

"What  was  th^,  Mrs.  Griffiths?" 
asked  Nance,  her  eagerness  turning  into 
trembling. 
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Megan  opened  the  large  card  with  its 
wide  border  of  black  and  inner  borders 
of  silver  and  black,  and  read  the  words. 
The  verses  were  long,  and  during  tiieir 
reading  no  sound  came  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  Then,  aloud,  Megan  counted 
off  on  her  fingers  neighbors  who  had  left 
life  in  this  approved  fashion,  while  the 
excitement  in  Nance's  eyes  was  deepen- 
ing and  her  cheeks  were  quivering. 

"Show  it  me,"  she  said. 

"Indeed,  't  is  a  safe  way  to  — "  Megan 
commenced  speaking,  but  commands 
and  a  sudden  breaking  forth  of  song  in- 
terrupted her. 

"  'T  is  the  dog  takin'  him  his  slippers,'* 
Nance  apologized. 

"Na,  a  safe  way  to  die,"  concluded 
Megan  testily. 

In  the  midst  of  a  blithe  refrain  of 
"Smile  again,  lovely  Jane"  she  rose  to 
go,  muttering  as  she  repocketed  the  card. 

In  Rhyd  Ddu  the  rush  of  the  modem 
world  had  not  cut  up  the  time  of  the  folk 
into  a  fringe  of  unsatisfying  days.  With 
these  Welsh  moimtain  people  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  was  a  good  solid  day,  full 
of  solid  joys  and  comforts  or  equally  solid 
woes  and  sorrows.  In  Rhyd  Ddu  a  man 
might  know  the  complete  tragic  or  joy- 
ous meaning  of  twenty-four  hours,  with 
solemn  passages  from  starlight  to  dawn 
and  manifold  song  from  sunrise  to  dusk. 
There  was  no  illusion  in  such  a  day,  so 
that  when  he  came  to  the  Edge  of  the 
Great  Confine,  sharper  than  the  ridge  of 
his  own  thatched  roof,  that,  too,  seemed 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  illusion. 
Rather,  he  knew  that  step  from  the  green 
and  gold  room  of  his  outdoor  world  with 
its  inclosed  hearth  of  daily  pleasures  was 
a  step  into  another  room  not  known  to 
him  at  all.  But  he  said  to  himself,  espe- 
cially when  he  had  spent  his  days  among 
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the  hills  and  amid  mountain  winds  and 
vaUcTS,  that  he  could  not  get  beyond  the 
love  in  the  room  he  knew  weU,  so,  trust- 
ing what  he  could  not  see,  he  stepped 
forward  quietly.  And  the  deep  waters  of 
an  infinite  space  closed  over  his  head. 
One  soul  after  another  came  to  the  Great 
Edge.  There  were  no  outcries,  no  lam- 
entations over  lost  days,  no  shattering 
questions,  no  wail  to  trouble  the  ears  c^ 
those  who  made  grave  signs  of  fareweU. 
But  there  was  a  pang,  part  of  the  pang 
ci  birth  and  of  love,  and  taken  as  the 
workman  takes  the  ache  in  his  crushed 
finger  —  silently.  So  simple  were  th^ 
that  the  coming  and  going  of  the  mown 
grass  was  as  an  all^ory  of  their  own 
days,  and  the  circumstance  of  death  was 
as  natural  to  them  as  the  reaping  of  their 
abundant  valley  fruit,  or  the  dropping  of 
a  leaf  from  a  tree. 

In  Rhyd  Ddu,  however,  the  acceptance 
of  death  differed  from  life  in  one  respect, 
for  the  simple  pride  of  life  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  pride  centring  about 
some  incident  of  death.  They  honored 
djingwith  the&ank,  unhushed  voice  with 
which  they  praised  a  beautiful  song  or  the 
nanatioii  <rf  some  stirring  tale.  Tliey  dis- 
cussed it  freely  at  a  knitting-night  or  a 
meny-maldng;  even  at  the  ''bidding*'  of 
a  bride  the  subject  was  accepted  of  dis- 
course. The  ways  of  their  living  taught 
them  no  evasion  of  this  last  moment.  To 
Nance  the  little  old  man  in  the  next  room, 
with  his  arched  eyebrows,  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  whimsical,  sprightly  look,  had 
been  more  than  life  itself,  and,  more  com- 
pletely than  she  had  words  to  express, 
her  hero.  The  one  object  through  the 
jears  of  living  that  seemed  worth  remem- 
bering at  all  —  those  with  Silvan  —  had 
been  to  Nance  the  glorification  of  this  hus- 
band about  whom  the  Rhyd  Ddu  folk 
were  fay  no  manner  of  means  in  concord, 
for  pranks  of  speech  and  hand  are  dis- 
concerting to  the  slow-moving  wits  of  the 
average  human  being.  Now  in  the  end 
Nance  foresaw  wrested  away  from  Silvan 
the  last  of  the  distinctions  she  had  hoped 
to  win  for  him. 
VOL,  100^ NO.  S 


When  she  entered  the  room  revolving 
these  ambitions,  beautiful  only  because 
love  was  their  source.  Silvan  was  shak- 
ing his  finger  at  Pedr  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  good-humor. 

"Och,  mam,  this  poor  dog  has  had 
nothin' to  eat.  Ye'repinchin' him,  what- 
ever." 

"Pinchin*  him!*'  exclaimed  Nance. 
"Twt,  he '11  no  be  gettin'  in  an'  out 'n  the 
door  much  longer,  an'  I  see  the  neighbors 
a-laughin'  now  when  they  look  at  him. 
He  '11  die  with  overfeedin',  he  will." 

"He  will,"  mocked  Silvan,  "die  of 
overfeedin',  he  will." 

"Lad,  Mrs.  Griffiths 's  been  here." 

"Na,  dearie,  do  ye  think  I  didn't 
know  Megan  Griffiths  was  here?  She'd 
crack  the  gates  of  heaven  with  that  voice. 
Was  she  tellin'  ye  eveiythin'  that  did  n't 
happen,  now  was  she  ?  " 

"Tad,  what  will  ye  say  such  things 
about  Megan  for?  She  was  teUin'  of 
Hari  James's  funeral." 

"Nance,  she's  a  bell  for  eveiy  tooth, 
an'  they  jingle,  jingle,  jingle,  jingle." 

Nance's  eyes  fiUed. 

"Och,  mam,  I'm  just  teasin'  ye;  an' 
ye  were  thinkin'  of  me  the  while,  now 
weren't  ye?" 

"Aye,  father.  "T  was  a  grand  funeral, 
an'  he  died  with  them  wonderful  verses 
on  his  lips." 

"Didheso!"exclaimedSilvan.  "Well, 
the  man  had  need  to,  drinkin'  as  he  did." 

"But,  lad,  there's  been  others,  too." 

"Aye,  dearie,  I  heard  Megan  shoutin' 
them  for  my  entertainment.  I  'm  no  deaf. 
But,  mam,"  he  continued,  the  merriment 
leaving  his  eyes,  "ye 're  ambitious  for 
me?   Aye?" 

"Aye,  lad,  I  am,"  she  whispered,  look- 
ing away  from  Silvan.  "I  am,  lad,  for  ye 
have  been  so  long  the  cleverest  man  in 
Rhyd  Ddu  an'  the  handsomest  an'  the 
kindest,  an'  nothin'  's  too  fine  for  ye. 
There 's  no  woman  ever  had  a  better  man 
nor  I  have,  lad." 

"Na,  Pedr,  these  girls— " 

Nance  put  up  her  hand. 

"  Lad,  lad,  I  cannot  stand  it,  I  cannot." 
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"Och,  dearie,  I'm  just  teaain'  ye; 
come  here." 

She  went  over  to  him  and  sat  beside 
him,  her  head  turned  away  from  the 
bri^t  ^es. 

"Father,  have  ye  thought  of  what's 
comin',  have  ye?" 

"  Nance,  I  'm  thinkin'  of  it  all  the  while, 
but  I  'm  no  afraid,  only  for  ye.  Dearie, 
ye 're  no  to  believe  everythin'  ye  hear; 
Megan  has  a  good  memory  an'  it  takes  a 
good  memory  to  tell  lies.  T  is  n't  every- 
body dies  repeatin'  Bible  verses." 

*'Aye,  but  father,  Hari  James  did  say 
those  words  on  the  card,  an'  all  the  time 
he  never  was  a  good  man,  swearin'  an' 
drinkin'  so,  an'  ye've  been  so  good,  tad, 
for  all  your  teasin'  an'  fun." 

"Twt,  mam,  ye 're  just  wantin'  to 
spoil  me,  a-makin'  out  I  'm  the  best  man 
in  Rhyd  Ddu.  An'  ye 're  wantin'  me  to 
have  more  honor  among  the  neighbors 
nor  any  one  else  when  I'm  gone,  now 
isn't  that  it?" 

"Aye,"  she  whispered. 

"An'  ye 're  wishin'  me  to  promise  to 
say  some  text?  Would  it  comfort  ye, 
mam?" 

"Aye,"  she  answered. 

"What  text?" 

Nance  thought,  and  repeated  some 
verses. 

"No,  I  can't,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  can't.  They're  sad  an'  I've  al- 
ways been  merry-like." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  these  words 
Silvan  turned  to  Nance. 

"I  might,  if  'twould  please  ye,  say 
these  words."  SUvan  repeated  a  verse. 
"But  I  cannot  promise  even  these." 

As  she  listened  Nance's  face  fell. 

"Aye,  wel,  tad  darlin',"  she  said  as 
bravely  as  she  could, "  th^  're  good  words 
indeed;  over-cheerful  I'm  thinkin',  but 
Holy  Writ,  aye.  Holy  Writ" 

Whatever  happened  in  the  luxuriant 
green  of  the  Rhyd  Ddu  valley,  which  the 
bees  still  preferred  to  Paradise,  and  the 
flowers  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  itself, 
whatever  happened  in  this  valley  —  some 
phenomenal  spring  season,  the  flood  that 


swept  away  their  plots  of  midsummrr 
marigolds,  the  little  life  that  suddenly 
b^;an  to  make  its  needs  felt,  or  the  life 
with  its  last  need  answered  —  was  ad- 
judged with  the  most  primitive  wisdom 
and  philosophy. 

Megan  Griffiths  lost  no  time  in  dis- 
tributing the  gleanings  from  her  visit 
with  Nance,  information  that  was  dtea 
redistributed  and  to  which  new  interest 
accrued  daUy  as  the  end  of  Silvan  Rhys's 
life  drew  near. 

"Twt,"  said  Megan,  "she's  that  am- 
bitious for  him,  it  fairly  eats  her  up. 
T  was  always  so  from  the  day  of  thdr 
biddin',  an'  here  't  is  oomin'  his  funeral, 
an'  he'll  never  end  with  a  word  of  Holy 
Writ  on  his  lips,  that  he  won't." 

"Na,  na,"  Doli  Owen  objected  com- 
passionately, her  motheriy  face  full  of 
rebuke. 

"Aye,  he  won't,  that  he  wcm't." 
affirmed  Morto  Roberts,  wagging  his 
head,  and  sniffing  the  pleasant  odors  from 
the  browning  light-ciJces. 

Doli  made  no  repty,  but  turned  a  cake 
with  a  dexterous  flip,  and  pulled  forward 
the  teapot  to  fill  it  with  hot  water.  The 
quiet  ^ow  from  the  fire  mirrored  itself 
equally  in  her  kind  eyes  and  in  the  shin- 
ing brass  pots  and  kettles  of  the  flank- 
ing shelves,  and  was  multiplied  in  a  thou- 
sand twinkles  on  the  glistening  salt  of  the 
ffitches  hanging  above  her  head.  The 
table  was  already  spread  with  a  gayly 
patterned  doth  and  set  with  china  bri^t 
as  the  potted  fuschias  and  primroses 
blooming  in  the  sunshine  of  her  windows. 
There  was  nothing  garish  about  this 
humble  dwelling  of  Doli's,yet  everywhere 
it  seemed  as  if  sunshine  had  been  caught 
and  were  in  process.  Warmth,  odor, 
gleam,  color,  and  the  soft  heavy  wind 
traveling  by  outside,  made  this  the  woric- 
room  of  a  golden  alchemy.  Doli  smiled 
with  benevolence  as  she  piled  up  the 
light-cakes. 

"The  fat's  snappish  to-day;  it  sput- 
tered more  nor  usual,"  she  said  to  Megan, 
who  was  seated  in  the  shadow  of  the  high 
settle. 
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'^Aje,"  responded  Megan  in  an  irrit- 
able voice.  "When  I  went  by  the  house 
this  momin'/'  she  persisted,  "I  heard 
him  singin'  some  gaj  thing,  a  catch,  sin^ 
in'  in  bed,  indeed,  an'  dyin'." 

«* Singin'  in  bed,"  puffed  Morto,  "sing- 
in*  in  bed  whatever  an'  dyin'.  Up  to  the 
last  a-caperin'  an'  a-dandn'  like  a  fox  in 
the  moonlight." 

*'  Na,  na,"  Doli  objected,  again,  filling 
Morto's  plate  with  cakes  ;  "he's  been  a 
kind  man,  a  very  kind  man.  There  was 
Twm  btu^  he  put  to  school  an'  clothed 
would  follow  him  about  like  a  puppy,  an* 
so  would  Nance,  an'  so  would  his  own 
dog." 

"Pw!  what's  that?"  asked  Megan. 
"Mrs.  Rh3rs  has  had  the  managin'  of 
most  everythin',  I'm  thinkin',  an'  his 
houses  he's  been  praised  for  keepin'  in 
such  fine  repair,  an'  the  old  pastor's  sti- 
pend—  aye,  well,  ask  Nance,"  ended 
Megan,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulder,  and 
a  gulp  of  hot  tea. 

"Aye,  wdl,  ask  Mrs.  Rhys,"  echoed 
Morto,  "an'  ye  mind  it  was  the  same 
pastor's  coat-tails  he  hung  the  dog  tongs 
to  when  he  was  some  thirty  years  younger 
an'  by  twenty  too  old  for  any  such  capers. 
He's  an  infiddle,  he  is,  a-doin'  such 
things." 

"An'  *twas  he,  wasn't  it,"  Megan 
added,  "who  put  that  slimy  newt  in  Sian 
HoweU'shat?" 

"Aye,  so  't  was,  an'  she  had  a  way  of 
dappin'  her  beaver  on  quick,  an'  down 
came  that  newt  on  her  white  cap." 

"An'  he  tied  the  two  Janes's  cap- 
strings  together,  the  one  who  always 
prayed  sittin'  straight  up,  an'  the  other  in 
the  pew  behind  leanin'  forward,  didn't 
he?"  demanded  Megan.  "They  went 
quite  nasty  with  him  for  that" 

"Well,"  said  Doli,  cutting  a  generous 
dice  of  pound  cake  for  Megan,  "I'm 
thinkin'  it's  no  just,  talkin'  so;  the  lad 
was  full  of  life.  He  could  no  more  keep 
his  feet  on  earth  than  the  cricket  in  the 
field.  'T  is  come  he's  old  an' dyin' an' I 
can  see  no  harm  in  his  havin'  had  a  little 
fun,  an'  singin'  now  an'  then." 


"Twt,  now  an'  then!"  exclaimed  Me- 
gan. "  'T  is  over  foolish  he  is,  now  is  n't 
he?" 

"Aye,"  agreed  Morto,  "he's  Hght" 

"He'd  have  gone  quite  on  the  down- 
fall years  ago,  had  n't  it  been  for 
Nance." 

"Quite  on  the  downfall,"  echoed 
Morto. 

"Aye,  an'  there  11  be  no  word  of 
Scripture  crossin'  his  lips,"  concluded 
Megan. 

Morto  had  his  private  reasons  for  los- 
ing no  love  upon  Silvan,  and  Megan  hers 
of  a  similar  nature.  Even  the  kindest  vil- ' 
lagers  had  taken  to  considering  the  words 
Silvan  would  or  would  not  speak  at  the 
last.  Rumor,  peering  into  comers  with 
antiquarian  diligence  and  nodding  his 
white  head  in  prophecy,  sat  down  by 
every  fireside  as  much  at  home  as  the  cot- 
tage cat  or  the  fat  bundle  of  babyhood 
that  rolled  upon  the  hearth.  Wherever 
Rumor  seated  himself  "he  will "  and  "he 
won't"  was  tossed  about  excitedly  under 
thatched  roofs.  The  very  shepherd  on 
the  hills  cast  a  speculative  glance  upon 
Nance's  cottage,  and  Mr.  Shoni  the 
coach  added  another  question  to  his  daily 
questionnaire.  There  was  no  begging  the 
fact  that  precedent  had  begun  to  weigh 
heavily  on  the  last  moments  of  speech  of 
the  Rhyd  Ddu  inhabitants.  A  man  of 
years  thought  anxiously,  like  one  skating 
on  thin  ice,  how  far  out  he  dare  venture 
without  some  talismanic  and  now  estab- 
lished words.  There  were  neighbors  in 
Rhyd  Ddu,  however,  probably  no  more 
accomplished  with  their  tongues  than 
motherly  Doli  Owen,  who  speculated  but 
little  and  whose  hearts  went  out  to  Nance 
and  Silvan.  Although  they  had  never 
seen  the  Silvan  Nance  saw,  nevertheless 
th^  considered  him  a  good  neighbor,  and 
the  path  to  Nance's  cottage  was  much 
traveled  by  kindly  thoughts  and  by  help- 
ful feet 

While  the  news,  old  Rumor  panting  in 
the  rear,  was  nmning  swiftly  from  door  to 
door,  Nance  was  watching  Silvan  with 
passionate  devotion,  no  expression  of  the 
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face  that  had  lain  close  to  her  own  for  so 
many  years  escaping  her.  Rhyd  Ddu 
must  know  at  the  last,  must  have  some 
solemn  sign  of  the  eminent  goodness  he 
had  meant  to  her.  She  could  not  let 
him  go  with  one  of  his  jests  on  his  lips 

—  eveiy  day  was  fit  enough  for  that,  but 
not  these  minutes.  Her  thoughts  clung 
even  to  the  words  of  the  over-cheerful 
verse  she  believed  he  would  say.  And 
yet  there  was  a  tantalizing  merriness  in 
his  eyes. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "do ye  mmd  ?" 
"Aye,  dearie,  I'm  to  be  sayin*  that  ye 

—  have  the  faith  an*  I  —  I  have  the 
works?" 

"Och,  lad!" 

"There,  mam,  I'm  just  teasin'  ye  — 
just  teasin*  ye.** 

"But,  lad,  it'll  fee  soon.** 

"Mam,**  he  whispered,  "closer." 

Nance  bent  her  head. 

"Mam  —  ye  —  are  a  darlin*,  an'  — 
I'D  — no  — forget." 

Every  word  came  more  faintly. 


"Lad,  lad,"  pleaded  Nance,  ''quid, 
now!" 

Silvan  cast  one  imploring  look  at  Nance 
and  his  lips  struggled  for  speech ;  then  lis 
gaze  slipped  away  like  a  light  withdraw- 
ing into  deep  woods. 

Coming  down  the  lane  sounded  the 
tread  of  many  feet  Nance  heazd  the 
steps  approaching,  she  rose,  shook  the 
tears  from  her  ^es,  and  closed  the  bed- 
room door  behind  her.  Already  the  latdi 
had  been  lifted  and  her  neighbors  were 
filing  in,  the  men  taking  off  their  caps 
and  making  way  for  the  women.  Nance, 
confronting  them,  leaned  against  the  door 
frame. 

"Och,  dear,"  said  Doli,  compasskn- 
ately,  "he's  gone  already." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Were  his  last  words — "asked  Megan. 

"Aye,"  answered  Nance,  her  voice 
courageous,  proud,  "aye,  these  vords: 
'In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  will  re- 
joice.'" 


ELIZABETHAN  PSYCHOLOGY 


BY   EDWARD   DOWDEN 


A  CRUDE  and  popular  psychology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  itself  derived  in  part 
from  elder  sources,  from  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  de- 
scended to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon,  and  much  that  is  foimd  in  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  be- 
comes intelligible  only  through  a  refer- 
ence to  the  philosophy  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod; much  also  becomes,  through  such 
a  reference,  illuminated  with  a  fuller  or 
more  exact  meaning. 

The  elder  psychology  is  set  forth  in  a 
summary  by  Bartholomew  de  Glanville, 
or,  as  it  is  safer  to  caU  him,  Bartholomew 
Anglicus,  who  was  living  and  writing,  it 
is  believed,  in  the  century  which  imme- 


diately preceded  that  of  Chaucer.  His 
Book  De  Propnetatibus  Rerum  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Trevisa,  and  in  the 
later  form,  known  as  Batman  upon  Bar- 
tholomew  (1582),  it  became  a  popular 
natural  history  for  readers  of  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  But  as,  in  our  own  time,  if 
we  open  such  a  volume  as  Professor  Wil- 
liam James's  Text  Book  of  Psychology  we 
shall  find  a  cooiaiderable  portion  of  it  oc- 
cupied with  physiological  inquiry  and  ex- 
position, io  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  felt 
that  the  study  of  the  mind  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  body,  nor 
again  could  this  be  separated  from  a 
study  of  the  four  elements,  out  of  whidi 
the  whole  of^our'globe,  with  all  that  lives 
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and  moves  upon  it,  was  formed  by  the 
Creator.^ 

Nor^was  this  all.  The  study  of  mind, 
thus  involving  the  study  of  earth  and  its 
constituents,  must  needs  be  extended  to  a 
research  into  the  influences  of  the  hea- 
vens, of  the  astrological  influences  which 
affect  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man,  the 
powers  of  the  stars  that  govern  our  con- 
ditions, and  the  play  of  each  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  upon  the  part  of  our  frame  spe- 
cially related  to  it,  —  Aries,  for  instance, 
governing  the  head,  Leo  the  heart,  and 
Pisces  the  feet.  With  the  macrocosm  of 
the  universe  the  microcosm  of  man  had 
a  correspondence.  Thus  the  science  of 
ouui  became  an  inseparable  portion  of  a 
vaster  science,  which  included  a  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  and  celestial  phe- 
nomena. And,  finally,  over  and  above 
all  tliese  stood  the  science  of  sciences, 
—  theology,  —  for  man  was  not  only  a 
microcosm  corresponding  to  the  macro- 
cosm; he  proceeded,  in  bis  noblest  part, 
unmediatdy  from  God,  and  was  made 
in  His  image. 

If  we  should  now  ask  an  intelligent 
Sunday-school  child, "  Of  how  many  parts 
did  God  make  man  ?  '*  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  "Of  two,  body  and  soul." 
But  the  child  might  have  been  instructed 
in  the  tripartite  division,  and  answer, 
"Of  three,  body,  soul,  and  spirit."  Such 
certainly  might  have  been  the  answer 
of  a  well-taught  Elizabethan  boy  or  girl, 
though  instead  of  "spirit"  the  answerer 
mi^t  have  used  the  plural  "spirits,"  and 
he  would  have  understood  by  "spirit"  or 
"qurits"  something  that  is  perhaps  dif- 
ferent from  the  vague  significance  at- 
tached to  the  word  "spirit"  as  distin- 
guished from  "soul"  by  the  child  of  the 
present  day.  If  we  were  to  proceed  with 
our  questioning  and  ask, "  Which  of  these 
parts  is  inunortal?"  a  prompt  reply 
would  come  from  the  Elizabethan  child: 

"The  soul." 

"And  why  it  alone?" 

"Because  the  body  and  the  spirits  are 
material  and  are  therefore  peri^ble." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  inunortal  sub- 


stance which  we  name  "the  soul,"  there 
was  less  certainty.  It  might,  like  the 
body,  have  been  propagated  by  parents, 
by  the  parent's  soul  if  not  his  body ;  to 
use  the  technical  term,  it  might  have  had 
its  origin  by  "traduction."  "If,"  writes 
Dryden,  in  the  poem  To  Mrs,  Anne 
KtUegrew, — 
*'  If  by  tradnctioii  oame  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  lest  to  find 

A  sonl  80  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 

Thy  father  was  transfns'd  into  thy  blood." 

But  the  more  orthodox  answer  would 
have  been,  "By  divine  infusion."  Sir 
John  Davies,  in  his  poem  "  On  the  Im- 
motality  of  the  Soul,  "  considers  an  ob- 
jection to  the  theoiy  of  infusion,  namely, 
that  if  the  soul  came  thus  direct  from 
Grod,  it  could  not  partake  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  Of  course  he  has  his  answers 
drawn  from  nature,  and  those  drawn 
from  divinity,  and  gives  no  uncertain 
sound  in  favor  of  the  transfusion  theoiy. 
While  each  human  soul  is  thus  of  im- 
mediately divine  origin,  some  of  its  pow- 
ers during  our  mortal  life  are  dependent 
on  its  companion  the  body;  certain  of 
these  powers  are  conunon  to  men  and 
beasts;  other  functions  are  proper  to  the 
soul  itself  —  apart  from  the  body  —  and 
distinguish  us  as  human  beings  from  the 
inferior  creatures.  With  the  aid  of  the 
body  the  soul  has  the  power  of  feeling;  it 
has  the  power  of  knowing  sensible  things 
when  they  are  present,  and  this  was  some- 
times named  "  wit ; "  and,  again,  when  sen- 
sible things  are  absent,  the  soul  can  be- 
hold the  likeness  of  them  by  its  faculty  of 
imagination.  Feeling,  wit,  and  imagina- 
tion are  not  peculiar  to  humanity;  they 
are  possessed  by  brutes.  But  to  man 
alone  belongs  "Ratio,"  reason,  by  which 
we  discern  good  and  evil,  truth  and  false- 
hood ;  and  secondly  —  if  a  distinction 
should  be  made  —  Intellectus,  under- 
standing, by  which  we  apprehend  things 
inmiaterial,  but  yet  intelligible.  Reason 
may  have  for  its  object  things  that  are  of 
this  lower  earth  and  of  our  conmion  daily 
life;  but  it  has  a  perception  in  such  things 
of  qualities  whidi  are  not  recognized  by 
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creatures  inferior  to  num.  Intellect  deals 
with  things  which  are  wholly  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  the  lower  animab,  things 
spiritual  and  invisible. 

Bacon  in  the  De  Atigmentia  follows  the 
older  psychology  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween Reason  and  Intellect,  but  he  does 
not  make  his  own  distinction  clear.  It 
may  be  that  he  uses  the  word  Intellect  as 
the  name  of  a  faculty  to  which  Reason, 
Imagination,  and  Memory  make  their 
reports,  and  which  compares  and  pro- 
nounces upon  those  reports;  at  times  he 
uses  the  word  as  a  generic  name  includ- 
ing the  three  faculties  which  constitute 
the  basis  for  his  great  division  of  human 
knowledge.  He  adopted  from  the  Italian 
philosopher  Telesio  the  doctrine  that  in 
man  there  are  two  souls  —  one  rational 
and  divine,  the  other  irrational  and  com- 
mon to  us  and  the  brutes;  one  inspired 
by  the  breath  of  Grod,  the  other  springing 
fh>m  the  womb  of  the  elements;  one  an 
emanation  of  Deity,  the  other  sensible 
and  produced;  one  wholly  inmiaterial, 
the  other  corporeal  but  so  attenuated  by 
heat  as  to  be  invisible;  one  inmiortal,  the 
other  subject  to  death.  The  lower,  ma- 
terial soul  is  a  breath  compounded  of  air 
and  fire,  receiving  impressions  readily  by 
virtue  of  its  aerial  quality,  and  propa- 
gating its  energy  by  its  fiery  vigor  — 
"clothed  with  the  body,  and  in  perfect 
animals  residing  chiefly  in  the  head,  run- 
ning along  the  nerves,  and  refreshed  and 
repaired  by  the  spirituous  blood  in  the 
arteries."  The  study  of  the  nature,  fac- 
ulties, and  operations  of  the  higher  soul 
Bacon  would  leave  in  the  main  to  relig- 
ion; the  doctrine  concerning  the  lower, 
corporeal  soul,  he  held,  was  a  fit  subject 
—  even  as  regards  the  substance  of  that 
soul  —  for  philosophy. 

To  return  from  Bacon  to  the  more 
generally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  tripar- 
tite division  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
the  operation,  life,  or  activity  of  the  soul 
in  man  was  held  to  be  threefold  —  vege- 
table, sensible,  and  rational.  These  three 
modes  of  activity  are,  indeed,  often 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  three  separate 


kinds  of  soid;  but  it  seems  more  correct 
to  speak  of  them  in  man  as  three  forms  of 
one  life  or  energy./ The  v^^table  soul  b 
found  apart  from  (he  other  two  in  plants; 
they  live  and  increase  in  size,  and  multi- 
ply themselves  by  virtue  of  this  soul.  The 
vegetable  and  sensible  souls  are  found  co- 
operating in  animals;  they  not  only  live 
and  grow  and  multiply,  they  also  feel. 
In  man  alone  are  the  three  souls  —  v^;e- 
table,  sensible,  and  rational  —  found 
working  together. 

When,  in  Jonson's  Poetaster  (Act  v. 
Scene  8),  Tucca  scorns  to  turn  sharic 
upon  his  friends,  and  scorns  it  with  his 
"three  souls,"  he  is  a  sound  psychologist. 
The  theory  appears  and  reappears  in 
Elizabethan  prose Jandjf poetry.  Davies 
in  his  Nosce  Teipsiim  deals,  in  succes- 
sive sections,  with  the  vegetative,  the 
sensible,  and  the  intellectual  powers  <^ 
the  soul.  Donne,  of  course,  could  not 
abstain  from  versifying  the  theory,  as  for 
example  where,  in  his  letter  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Bedford,  he  tries  to  explain  the 
harmonious  relation  of  zeal  and  discre- 
tion and  religion,  which  must  co&perate 
even  as 

Our  lonU  of  growth,  and  sonU  of  sense 
Have  birthright  of  onr  reason's  sool,  yet  henoe 
They  fly  not  from  that,  nor  seek  precedence. 

And  in  one  of  his  sermons  three  relations 
of  man  to  temporal  wealth  and  woridly 
goods  —  the  possession  and  increase  in 
riches,  the  sense  of  that  advantage  and 
its  true  uses  for  life,  and  last,  the  discern- 
ing the  mercy  and  the  purpose  of  God  in 
the  blessing  of  wealth  —  are  compared 
to  the  three  souls. 

"First,"  he  begins,  "in  a  natural  man 
we  conceive  there  is  a  soul  of  vegetation 
and  of  growth;  and  secondly,  a  soul  c^ 
motion  and  of  sense;  and  then  thirdly,  a 
soul  of  reason  and  understanding,  an  im- 
mortal soul.  And  the  two  first  soub,  of 
vegetation  and  of  sense,  we  conceive  to 
arise  out  of  the  temperament  and  good 
disposition  of  the  substance  of  which  that 
man  is  made;  they  arise  out  of  man  him- 
self; but  the  last  soul,  the  perfect  and 
inmiortal  soul,  that  is  immediately  in- 
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fused  by  God.**  In  like  manner  we  may, 
without  God's  immediate  intervention, 
both  possess  riches  and  use  riches  dis- 
creetly; "but  the  immortal  soul,  that  is» 
the  discerning  God's  image  on  eveiy 
piece,  and  the  seal  of  Grod's  love  in  eveiy 
temporal  blessing,  this  is  infused  by  God 
alone,  and  arises  neither  from  parents, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  how  world- 
ly wise  soever  we  be,  in  the  governing  of 
our  estates." 

Before  proceeding  to  say  something 
of  the  sensible  and  something  of  the  ra- 
tional soul,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  caU 
attention  to  a  passage  of  Shakespeare 
and  a  passage  of  Spenser,  each  of  which 
has  perplexed  and  even  baffled  the  com- 
mentators, yet  which  in  truth  present  no 
difficulty  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
popular  psychology  of  the  time,  and  the 
fanciful  ingenuities  based  upon  that  psy- 
chology. In  the  first  scene  of  King  Lear^ 
Regan,  making  declaration  of  her  love 
for  her  father,  says, — 

"Iprofe* 
Mjself  an  enemy  to  all  other  jojs 
Which  the  most  precious  sqii«re   of  sense 

possesses, 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness*  Ioyc.*' 

How  shall  we  explain  "the  most  precious 
square  of  sense?"  Emendations  have 
been  proposed  and  have  been  adopted  by 
editors ;  "  spacious  sphere  of  sense  "  is  the 
reading  of  Singer;  Mr.  Craig  interprets 
the  text  as  meaning  "Sense  absolute, 
sense  in  its  perfection." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  leave  it  unex- 
pkined,  and  pass  on  to  a  passage  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  In  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  second  Book  the  House  of 
Temperance  in  which  Alma  dwells  is 
described.  Alma  is  the  soul;  her  house 
or  castle  is  the  body.  The  twenty-second 
stanza  presents  the  singular  architecture 
of  this  castle:  — 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  ciroolare, 
And  part  triangnlare ;  O  worke  dirine  I 
Tboae    two    the  first   and    last    proportions 

are; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal!,  feminine  ; 
Th'  other  immortal],  perfect,  masonline ; 


And  twixt  them  hoth  a  qnadrate  was  the  hase, 
Proportioned  eqnally  hy  seven  and  nine ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  sett  in  hearen^s  place  ; 
All  which    compacted  made    a  g^oodly  dia- 
pase.  ^ 

We  may  for  a  moment  leave  on  one  side 
the  allusions  of  an  arithmetical  kind, 
seven  and  nine,  for  these  have  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  the  com- 
mentators. But  what  of  the  architecture 
triangular,  quadrate,  and  circular?  In 
1644  Sir  Kenekn  Digby  published  a 
pamphlet  of  Observations  on  this  stanza, 
which  he  had  written  at  the  request  of  a 
friend.  It  was  reprinted  by  Todd  in  his 
edition  of  Spenser,  at  the  end  of  the 
canto  in  which  the  stanza  occurs.  Were 
nothing  extant  of  Spenser's  writing  but 
this  stanza,  the  enthusiastic  Sir  Kenelm 
assures  us, "  these  few  words  would  make 
me  esteem  him  no  whit  inferior  to  the 
most  famous  men  that  ever  have  been  in 
any  age." 

In  truth  it  needs  no  long  commentaiy 
to  explain  the  architecture  of  the  Castle 
of  Alma;  it  needs  no  more  than  reference 
to  a  passage  of  Bartholomew  Anglicus,  a 
passage  which  at  the  same  time  gives,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  the  true  explanation  of 
Shakespeare's  "precious  square  of  sense." 
Following  elder  authority,  Bartholomew 
declares  that  the  vegetable  soul,  with  its 
three  virtues  of  self-sustainment,  growth, 
and  reproduction,  is  "like  to  a  triangle  in 
Geometric."  The  sensible  soul  is  "like 
to  a  quadrangle,  square  and  four  cor- 
nerde.  For  in  a  quadrangle  is  a  lyne 
drawen  from  one  comer  to  another  cor- 
ner, afore  it  maketh  two  tryangles;  and 
the  soul  sensible  maketh  two  tryangles  of 
vertues.  For  wherever  the  soule  sensible 
is,  there  is  also  the  soule  vegetabilis." 
Finally,  the  rational  soul  is  likened  to 
a  circle,  because  a  circle  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  figures,  having  a  greater  power  of 
containing  than  any  other.  The  triangle 
of  the  Castle  of  Alma  is  the  vegetative 
soul;  the  quadrate  —  identical  with 
Shakespeare's  "square  of  sense"  —  is 

»  So  Dryden   ("A  Song  for  St.   Cecilia's 
Day  *')  —  *'  The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.'* 
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the  sensible  soul;  the  circle  is  the  rational 
soul. 

As  to  Spenser's  numbers,  seven  and 
nine,  possibly  the  explanation  given  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Book  11,  may  be  right;  the 
seven  is  there  taken  to  refer  to  the  seven 
planets,  "whose  influences  on  man's  life 
and  nature  are  mysteriously  great;"  the 
nine,  says  the  editor,  "is  obviously  the 
ninth  orb  of  the  heavenly  sphere,  enfold- 
ing all  things/'  But  Spenser  is  speaking 
of  the  Castle  of  Alma,  not  of  the  planets 
or  the  spheres.  The  triangle  of  the  vege- 
tative soul  and  the  quadrate  of  the  sensi- 
ble soul  give  us  the  number  seven,  which 
sums  up  the  corporeal  part  of  man;  but 
the  rational  soul  is  also  necessaiy  for 
man's  life,  and  this,  with  its  two  faculties 
of  understanding  and  will,  raises  the  total 
number  from  seven  to  nine.^ 

The  functions  of  the  vegetative  soul 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  self -maintenance, 
growth,  and  reproduction.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  functions  are  ac- 
complished are  four  —  appetite  or  "at- 
traction "  as  Burton  calls  it,  digestion,  the 
retention  of  what  is  needed  for  nutrition, 
and  the  expulsion  of  what  is  useless  or 
superfluous.  Such  is  Bartholomew's  enu- 
meration, and  what  is  substantially 
identical  appears  in  the  verse  of  Sir  John 
Davies:  — 

Here  the  attracts,  and  there  she  doth  retain  ; 
There  she  decocts  and  doth  the  food  prepare ; 
There  she  distributes  it  to  eyery  vein ; 
There  she  expels  what  she  may  fitly  spare. 

And  in  Alma's  Castle  we  are  led  into  a 
hall  where  the  marshal  is  Appetite,  and 
to  the  kitchen  where  the  clerk  is  named 
Digestion,  whose  retainers  bear  away  the 
prepared  food  where  it  is  needed,  while 
all  that  is  "nought  and  noyous"  is  car- 
ried off  by  its  proper  conduit  to  the  Port 
Esquiline. 

From  the  vegetable  we  pass  to  the  sen- 
sible soul.    Its  seat  is  the  brain;  on  its 

^  The  powers  are  (1)  life,  in  the  sense  of 
self-maintenance,  (2)  growth,  (3)  reprodaction ; 
(4)  the  common  sense,  (5)  imagination,  (6)  rea- 
son, (7)  memory ;  (8)  understanding,  (9)  wilL 


operation  depend  sensation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  motion  on  the  other.  When 
Hamlet  pleads  with  his  mother  in  the 
closet  scene,  he  cries,  — 

"  Sense  sure  yon  haT«, 
Else  eonld  yon  not  hare  motion ;  but,  sare, 

that  sense 
Is  apoplex*d.'* 

Commentators,  (and  among  them  the 
writer  of  this  paper)  have  inter[»<rted 
"motion"  in  this  passage  as  "impulse  of 
desire,"  a  sense  which  the  word  certainly 
bears  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  War- 
burton,  with  his  characteristic  dogma- 
tism in  ignorance,  would  read  "notion," 
and  Capel  explains  "sense"  as  meanii^ 
precisely  what  it  does  not  —  "reason." 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  theoiT 
would  have  saved  much  needless  con- 
jecture. Hamlet  argues  that  bodily  mo- 
tion or,  it  may  be,  desire,  —  whidi  is 
another  form  of  motion,  —  implies  the 
activity  of  the  sensible  soul,  and  there- 
fore sense  (that  is,  sensation)  cannot  be 
wholly  destroyed.  But  it  may  be  "apo- 
plexed,"  and  here  again  he  uses  his 
words  with  strict  accuracy.  "  Apoplexia," 
notes  Trevisa  in  his  translation  of  Bar- 
tholomew, "is  an  evil  that  maketh  a  man 
lose  all  manner  feeling." 

Before  going  farther  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  and'^the  function  of 
"the  spirits."  The  whole  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  is  pervaded  by  a  hi^ik 
attenuated  and  lively  form  of  matter  to 
which  this  name  was  applied.  Bacon  abo 
uses  the  word  "pneumaticab"  in  this 
sense,  but  he  did  no  more  than  accept  a 
common  theoiy,  and  add  some  conject- 
ures of  his  own.  On  the  spirits  ciieAj 
depend  all  the  active  operations  within 
material  substances,  and  the  operation  of 
body  upon  body.  They  are,  says  Bacon, 
"  unquiet  to  get  forth  and  congregate  with 
the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  sunbeams,"  and 
hence  arise  the  phenomena  of  putr^ac- 
tion.  According  to  La  Chambre  the  con- 
stituents of  matter  are  of  three  kinds,  — 
the  gross,  the  subtle  (that  is,  the  spirit) 
and,  connecting  these  two,  the  humid. 
Through  the  sap  plants  are  nourished  hj 
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the  spirits  in  the  earth.  Through  food 
every  animal  adds  to  its  supply  of  spirits. 
Thcj  are  found  in  each  part  of  the  hu- 
man body,  but  the  special  centre  for  their 
developinent  is  the  liver.  The  veins, 
which  originate  in  the  liver,  are  the  chan- 
nds  that  convey  blood  through  the  body, 
and  with  this  Uood  is  conveyed  the  spir- 
its, derived  from  a  smoke  that  rises  from 
the  Mver.  These  are  however  only  the 
"natural"  spirits,  as  yet  partaking  of  a 
certain  material  grossness.  They  pass  to 
the  heart,  and  are  played  upon  by  the 
refining  influence  of  the  air  inhaled  by 
the  lungs.  Here  the  natural  are  trans- 
formed into  the  "  vital  '*  spirits.  From  the 
heart  spring  the  arteries  which  transmit, 
not  Uood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  fine  aerial  substance,  or  a  spiritu- 
ous blood  differing  greatly  from  that 
which  flows  in  the  veins.  Of  this  the  vital 
sfHiits  form  a  chief  —  or  as  some  main- 
tained, the  sole  —  element. 

"An  arteiy,"  writes  Phineas  Fletcher 
in  a  note  to  The  Purple  Island  (Canto 
n),  "is  a  vessel  long,  round,  hollow, 
formed  for  conveyance  of  that  more 
sprite^  blood,  which  is  elaborate  in  the 
heart.  This  blood  is  frothy,  yellowish, 
fan  at  spirits." 

The  motion  of  these  spirits  is  the  cause 
of  the  pulse.  From  the  heart  the  vital 
spirits  pass  to  the  brain,  and  being  once 
more  attenuated  and  refined,  become  the 
"animal"  spirits.^  Now  the  chief  func- 
tions of  the  animal  spirits  are  two,  — 
first,  spreading  through  the  nerves  which 
originate  in  the  brain,  they  convey  sensa- 
tions to  the  sensible  soul  and  are  its  agent 
in  producing  motion;  secondly,  they  act 
as  the  intermediary  between  man's  spir- 
itual and  inmiortal  part,  the  rational  soul, 
and  its  poor  mortal  companion,  the  body. 
And  here,  it  b  well  to  remember  that  the 
words  "  nerve  "  and  "  sinew  "  have  in  part 
exchanged  their  meanings  since  Eliza- 

'  The  affable  archangel,  ezpUuning  to  Adam 
(Paradue  Lott,  bk.  t,  482-485)  the  prooeasee 
of  Biitrition,  usee  the  words  **  Tital,^'  "  animalf^ 
ud  **  intellectoal "  ipirits,  in  place  of  natural, 
vital,  and  animal. 


bethan  and  earlier  times,  or  rather  the  ap- 
ph'cationof  each  word  has  been  narrowed 
to  a  single  and  definite  use.  Davies  uses 
the  word  "sinew"  for  "nerve,"  but  he 
also  uses  the  word  "nerve"  in  the  sense 
familiar  to  us.  "Nerves  or  sinews," 
writes  Burton,  "are  membranes  without 
and  full  of  nuirrow  within;  they  proceed 
from  the  brain,  and  cany  the  animal 
spirits  for  sense  and  motion."  Here 
"sinew"  means  what  we  now  caU  a 
"nerve."  On  the  other  hand,  when  Pro- 
spero  declares  to  Ferdinand  that  his 
"nerves"  are  in  their  infancy  again,  and 
have  no  vigor  in  them,  the  word  "  nerves  " 
means  what  we  understand  by  sinews  or 
tendons.  Hence,  from  its  double  mean- 
ing, while  "a  nervous  person"  for  us 
means  one  who  is  subject  to  the  weak- 
ness of  nervous  excitement  or  agitation, 
a  "nervous  arm"  in  our  elder  poetry 
means  what  we  should  call  a  strong  and 
sinewy  arm,  and  the  meaning  is  not  even 
yet  obsolete. 

In  the  function  of  sense  or  apprehen- 
sion which  is  proper  to  the  sensible  soul, 
two  groups  of  faculties  —  one  outward, 
the  other  inward  —  codperate.  The 
"outer  wit"  as  it  is  named  in  Trevisa's 
Bartholomew,  consists  of  the  five  senses.  ' 
Along  the  nerves  to  each  sense  hasten  the 
animal  spirits,  which  are  now  named, 
with  reference  to  their  special  employ- 
moit,  the  spirits  of  feeling,  or  "spirits 
of  sense."   Thus  Davies  writes  of 

those  nerreSf  that  spirits  of  sense  do  bear, 
And  to  those  outward  organs  spreading  go. 

Troilus,  in  Shakespeare's  play,  thinking 
of  the  soft  seizure  of  Crcssida's  hand, 
declares  that  compared  with  it 

<*The  cygnet^s  down    is  harsh,  and  spirit  of 
sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman ;  *' 

that  is  to  say,  the  subtlest  and  most 
tenuous  of  bodies  —  the  spirit,  passing 
from  the  brain  along  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion,  —  seems  as  hard  as  the  gross  and 
indurated  skin  of  the  ploughman's  hand. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  play,  the 
eye  itself  is  named  the  spirit  of  sense, 
but  here  the  meaning  is  no  more  than 
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that  the  eye,  as  Bartholomew  has  it,  is 
the  subtlest  of  the  outer  wits. 

The  senses  make  their  reports  conoem- 
ing  the  external  objects  which  have  im- 
pressed them  to  the  brain.  Perhaps  those 
reports  do  not  agree  with  one  another; 
a  marble,  which  the  eye  recognizes  as 
only  one,  may  be  felt  by  the  fingers,  if 
cn^sed,  as  two.  There  is  need  of  some 
judge  to  compare  and  decide  between  the 
reports  of  the  several  senses.  This  judge 
is  the  inner  wit,  or  inner  sense,  which 
Trevisa,  translating  Bartholomew,  names 
also  the  conunon  sense.  As  Bartholomew 
uses  this  term  "common  sense"  it  has 
a  generic  meaning,  including  under  it 
the  inner  senses  of  imagination,  reason- 
ing, and  memoiy.  But  different  writers 
employ  the  term  in  different  ways,  l^th 
Davies  it  means  the  imagination;  with 
Burton  it  is  the  kind  of  reason  or 
judgment  which  is  concerned  only  with 
things  sensible,  as  distinguished  from  the 
higher  faculties  of  "understanding;"  he 
describes  it  as  the  moderator  of  the  other 
senses  —  "all  their  objects  are  his,  and 
all  their  offices  are  his."  In  the  allegor- 
ical poem  of  Phineas  Fletcher  the  mean- 
ing is  identical  with  that  of  Burton.  His 
Common  Sense  is  a  Counsellor  of  middle 
years  and  seemly  personage,  —  "Father 
of  laws,  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong,"  who 
tries  the  causes  submitted  to  him  by  the 
five  outward  senses.  However  the  term 
"common  sense"  may  be  applied,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  inner  senses  of 
the  sensible  soul  are  three  —  reason,  im- 
agination or  phanta^,  and  memory.  The 
brain  consists  of  three  cells,  or  ventricles, 
or  wombs, —  each  of  these  names  was  in 
common  use,  —  and  in  each  of  these  one 
of  the  three  faculties  had  its  residence; 
each  can,  however,  pass  on  ideas  to  its 
neighbor  faculty.  Spenser,  agreeing  in 
this  with  Bartholomew  and  with  Phineas 
Fletcher,  places  his  Phantastes  in  the 
foremost  cell,  that  is  in  the  cell  of  the 
brain  which  is  nearest  to  the  forehead. 
He  is  a  young  man,  swarthy,  of  crabbed 
hue, 

''  That  him  fall  of  meUncholy  did  shew.** 


His  chamber  is  "dispainted  with  soiidiy 
colours"  in  which  were  writ  "infinite 
shapes  of  things  dispersed  thin."  But 
Burton  placed  phantasy  in  the  middk 
cell  of  the  brain.  The  hindmost  oeU  ia  as* 
signed  with  little  difference  of  opinioii  to 
memory.  Certain  writers  add  a  fomtii 
cell  devoted  to  the  special  work  <^  elabor- 
ating the  animal  spirits. 

Bacon's  division  of  hunum  studies  into 
history,  poesy,  and  philosophy,  is  fomid- 
ed  upon  the  three  faculties  of  th^  "ra- 
tional soul,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  he  would 
have  been  more  accurate  if  he  had  said 
"the  sensible  soul."  Histoiy  is  connected 
with  memoiy,  poesy  with  imagination, 
philosophy  with  the  reason.  In  a  poem 
by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  A  Trm- 
Hse  of  Hitman  Learning,  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  as- 
certain, an  account  almost  identical  is 
given  of  the  centres  of  human  kno^riedge. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  —  rea- 
son and  imagination  and  memory  were 
recognized  as  the  inner  wits  of  the  sensi- 
ble soul,  each  in  possession  of  a  spedal 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  Of  the  ventricle 
appropriated  to  memoiy  Shakeqieare 
speaks  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost^  —  idets 
"begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,"  — 
and  in  a  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth  be 
refers  to  the  second  ventricle  of  reason. 
She  promises  that  she  will  so  subdue  widi 
wine  and  wassail  the  two  chamberlains 
of  Duncan,  — 
"  That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fame,  and  the  receipt  of  reaaoa 

A  limbec  only." 

The  idea  that  fumes  arose  from  meat 
and  drink,  stupefying  the  brain,  is  of  fre- 
quent recurrence;  memoiy,  occupying 
the  part  of  the  brain  connected  with  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  "the  warder  or  senti- 
nal  to  warn  the  reason  against  attack.** 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  Dr.  W.  Akiis 
Wright;  but  perhaps  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Purchas's  Mierocosmus  sug- 
gests the  true  meaning:  "The  Memorie  is 
a  sure  Prison  for  sudi  as  Reason  hath 
committed  to  ward  ...  or  hath  not  yet 
leisure  to  hear."    It  may  be  noticed  in 
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that  where  Shakespeare  in  the 
same  speech  of  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  men- 
ticMis  the  pla  mater^  a  membrane  which 
coders  the  brain,  —  "nourished  in  the 
womb  of  pia  mater  "  are  the  woids,  —  he 
does  not  give  the  term  its  proper  mean- 
ing; it  signifies  with  him  the  brain  itself 
or  some  portion  of  the  brain,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  two  passages  where  fia  ma- 
ter occurs,  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  with 
the  same  inaccuracy. 

Those  fumes  or  vapors  of  which  Lady 
Biacbeth  speaks  are  the  cause  of  sleep. 
Such  vapors,  as  Burton  explains,  arising 
out  of  the  stomach,  fill  the  nerves  by 
which  the  spirits  are  conveyed.  The  com- 
mon sense  cannot  communicate  through 
the  nerves  with  the  external  senses,  and 
therefore  the  external  senses  cease  to 
operate.  The'  fantasy  or  imaginatioUj^ 
however,  remains  free,  and  hence  come 
dreams.  "My  spirits,"  exclaims  Ferdi- 
nand to  Prospero,  "as  in  a  dream  are 
all  bound  up;"  and  in  the  same  play, 
Antonio,  taldng  up  Sebastian's  word  that 
he  is  "indisposed  to  sleep,"  goes  on, 
"my  spirits  are  nimble,"  that  is,  the 
^irits  can  dart  along  the  nerves  with- 
out encountering  the  obstruction  of  va- 
pors. 

From  the  sensible  soul  proceeds,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  sensation  only  but  also 
motion.  If  we  move  from  place  to  place, 
it  is  to  obtain  some  object  which  we  de- 
sire or  to  avoid  some  object  which  causes 
us  displeasure.  The  efiidcnt  cause  of  mo- 
tion is  therefore  either  reason,  or  the  sub- 
ordinate of  reason,  as  Burton  names  it, 
fantasy,  which  apprehends  good  or  bad 
objects.  The  spirits,  commissioned  by 
reason  or  fantasy,  contract  or  relax  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  which  draw  after 
them  the  joints,  and  thus  we  walk,  we 
run,  we  k»&p,  we  dance,  we  sit. 

But  the  word  "motion"  comprehends 
more  than  this.  It  includes  the  motions 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  veins; 
and  these  are  perhaps  rather  of  a  vege- 
table or  vital  origin  than  dependent  upon 
the  animal  spirits.  It  includes  the  power 


of  appetite,  and  appetite  is  either  sensi- 
tive, which  is  common  to  man  and  brutes, 
or  intellective,  which  is  possessed  by  man 
aloner  and  which  in  a  well-regulated  na- 
ture controls  and  directs  the  sensitive 
appetite.  Behind  this  intellective  appe- 
tite —  if  it  does  not,  as  some  hold,  belong 
rather  to  our  inunortal  part  —  lies  the 
reason  or  the  common  sense;  its  proper 
functions  are  to  seek  good  and  to  avoid 
evil  in  sensible  things.  In  its  function  of 
seeking  what  is  desirable,  it  is  named  the 
" concupiscible  "  appetite;  in  its  function 
of  repelling  or  evading  evil  it  is  named  the 
"irascible"  appetite.  Hence  arise  all  the 
affections  and  passions,  or,  as  they  are 
conmionly  named,  "perturbations"  of 
man.  With  Shakespeare  the  word  "mo- 
tion" is  used  in  the  two  senses,  —  mo- 
tion with  reference  to  change  of  place, 
and  motion,  an  impulse  of  desire,  as  in 
the  line  of  Measure  for  Measure^ —  "the 
wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense." 
In  more  than  one  passage  he  seems  to 
make  a  distinction  between  "affection" 
and  "passion,"  and  perhaps  a  line  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  points  to  what  the 
distinction  is:  — 

**  for  affection, 

Master  of  paaaion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes." 

"Affection"  here  means  a  man's  liking 
for  or  disinclination  to  some  object, 
caused  by  an  external  impression  on  the 
senses,  while  "passion"  —  which  results 
from  the  affection  —  signifies  the  inward 
perturbation.  In  Jonson's  Love*s  Wei- 
come^  written  when  King  Charles  I  was 
entertained  at  Welbeck  in  1683,  the  Pas- 
sions —  Doubt  and  Love  —  enter  with 
the  Affections — J^y,  Delight,  and  others. 
The  distinction  here  is  not  very  evident; 
but  perhaps  Love  and  Doubt  are  more 
inward  —  perturbations  of  the  mind  — 
and  Joy  and  Delight  more  outward  and 
of  the  senses. 

The  division  of  the  Passions  into  two 
groups  —  the  irascible  and  the  con- 
cupiscible —  determined  the  plan  of  the 
second  Book  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
that  which  tells  the  legend  of  Sir  Guyon, 
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Knight  of  Temperance.  The  theme  of 
the  Book  is  discipline  in  self-<»ntrol; 
through  the  first  six  cantos  the  dangers 
and  errors  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
exposed  through  the  irascible  passions 
are  exhibited  in  the  allegoiy;  in  the  last 
six  the  temptations  are  those  offered  bj 
the  concupiscible  passions,  chief  among 
which  are  the  lust  for  money,  the  lust  for 
false  gloiy  and  gross  ambition,  and  the 
lust  for  sensual  pleasure.  The  cave  of 
Mammon,  the  throne  of  Queen  Philo- 
time,  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  with  Acrasia  in 
all  her  deceiving  loveliness,  are  success- 
ively exhibited. 

v/There  is,  however,  another  classifica- 
tion of  the  passions  —  that  founded  on 
their  origin  and  composition.  Some  are 
primary  and  simple;  others  are  mixed  or 
composite.  Differences  of  opinion  appear 
among  various  writers  as  to  the  number 
and  names  of  the  primary  passions,  but 
a  commonly  accepted  doctrine  sets  them 
down  as  four:  Pleasure  and  Pain,  —  the 
good  or  evil  object  being  present;  and 
Hope  and  Fear  —  the  good  or  evil  ob- 
ject being  absent,  but  conceived  by  the 
imagination.  From  these  four  it  was  held 
that  all  the  other  passions  were  evolved 
by  successive  min^'ngs  and  composi- 
tions, which  grew  more  complex  as  the 
series  proceeded  in  its  developments.  In 
that  curious  piece  of  dramatic  literature, 
Pathofnachia^  by  an  unknown  author,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  Affections  play  their 
parts.  Much  speculation  existed  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  passions  in  the  human  body. 
Have  they  one  common  centre,  or  does 
each  passion  reside  in  a  special  organ  of 
its  own  ?  A  general,  but  by  no  means  a 
universally  accepted,  answer  was  that 
they  reside  in  the  heart.  Four  female 
figures.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Hope  and 
Fear,  are  presented  on  the  pretty  title- 
page  of  Grimeston's  translation  of  Cof- 
feteau's  A  Table  of  Humane  Passions 
(1621),  while  the  title  itself  appears  in- 
closed within  a  heart  in  outline.  The 
mode  in  which  the  passions  are  awakened 
and  excited  is  described  with  precision 
by  Da  vies:  — 


From  the  kind  heat,  which  in  the  heart  daA 

reigne, 
The  spirits  of  life  [the  yital  spirits]  doe  their 

beginning  take ; 
These  spirits  of  life  ascending  to  the  braiiie. 
When  they  come  there  the  spirits  of  sense  do 

make. 

These  spirits  of  sense,  in  Faiitasie*s  Bigk 

Court, 
Jndge  of  the  formes  of  objects,  ill  or  well ; 
And  as  they  send  a  good  or  ill  report 
Down    to    the    heart,  where  all   affeetiom 

dwell, 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  eanseth  lore. 
And  longing  hope,  and  well-assnrM  joy ; 
If  it  be  ill  then  doth  it  hatred  move, 
And  trembling  fear  and  yezing  griers  as- 
noy. 

Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind  in  general,  agrees 
with  Davies  in  regarding  the  heart  as  the 
•  dwelling-place  of  the  passions,  and  so  too 
Timothy  Bright,  in  his  Treatise  of  Md- 
ancholy,^  Nevertheless  there  was  a  spe- 
cial connection  between  certain  passions 
and  other  organs,  which  aided  iftji  w^ 
dal  way  the  operations  of  each.^Thus  the 
liver  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
degree  connected  with  amorous  passion; 
the  gall  secreted  by  the  liver  was  at  least 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  passion  of  an- 
ger; what  Shakespeare  calls  "the  passion 
of  loud  laughter  "  was  connected  with  the 
spleen,  or  the  midriff;  and  the  spleen,  if 
distempered,  —  but  indeed,  of  almost 
every  organ  this  mighihfr^d, — was  the 
cause  of  melancholy  .,,,ftTie  references  to 
these  beliefs,  and  to  others  of  a  like  kind, 
are  numerous  in  Shakespeare.  The  Friar 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothvng  advises  that 
a  report  be  circulated  of  Hero's  death, 
and  then  shall  Claudio  mourn, 

**  If  ever  Ioyc  had  interest  in  his  lifer." 
When  Hamlet  reproaches  himself  for  his 
deficiency  of  wrath  against  his  father's 
murderer,  he  exclaims,  — 

*'  for  it  eannot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon-lirerM  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.'* 

"Pigeon-livered,"  for  the  mildness  of 
doves  and  pigeons  was  the  result  of  these 
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creatures  possesaing  no  secretion  of  gall. 
Maria,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  when  she  en- 
treats Sir  Toby  to  come  and  observe  the 
ridiculous  follies  of  Malvolio,  cries,  "If 
70U  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
79iinelf  into  stitches,  follow  me/V 

The  amorous  Duke  of  Illyria  imagines 
Love  enthroned  in  the  whole  nature  of 
Olivia;  the  moment  of  this  consumma- 
tion will  be  one 

"  when  liTer,  brain  and  hearty 
Tliefle  sorerei^  thrones,  are  all  supplied, 

andfiUM 
Her  sweet  perfections  with  one  selfe  King." 

And  in  truth  he  has  named  the  chief  or- 
gans that  govern  the  life  of  man  and  wo- 
man—  ** those  Triumviri*'  as  Purchas 
calls  them  in  Mtcrocosmus,  *'the  liver, 
heart  and  Braine,  as  a  sensible  Trinity  in 
this  Unity,  having  imder  their  leading 
and  conmiand  three  great  bands  of  a . 
Subtill,  Swift,  Aerie  Greneration,"  —  the 
natural,  vital,  and  animal  spirits,  —  ''all 
of  them  the  bond  to  unite  the  Soule  and 
Body,  the  Chariots  of  the  Faculties,  and 
prime  instruments  of  all  bodily  actions." 
In  connection  with  all  the  operations 
of  the  corporeal  part  of  man  —  the  body, 
the  vegetable  and  sensible  souls,  the  spir- 
its, —  and  especially  in  connection  with 
the  play  of  Ihe  passions,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  setting  aside  the  rational 
and  immortal  soul,  men  are  creatures 
made  of  the  four  elements,  and  according 
to  the  different  proportion  which  the  qual- 
ities of  these  elements  bear  in  our  com- 
position, we  exhibit  differences  of  com- 
plexion, and  probably  of  conduct.  "Does 
not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements  ?  *' 
taks  Sir  Toby  Belch.  The  elements  are,  of 
course,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Their 
qualitks  are  heat,  coldness,  dryness, 
moisture.  Fire  is  hot  and  dry;  air  is  hot 
and  moist ;  water  is  cold  and  moist ;  earth 
is  cold  and  dry^^N^ow  as  each  of  the  four 
qualities  preponderates  in  our  bodies, 
and  especially  in  the  blood,  and  as  it  is 
combined  with  other  qualities,  our  tem- 
perament is  determined.  It  may  be  a 
aim{^  temperament,  —  hot,  or  cold,  or 
nxHst,  or  dry;  it  may  on  the  other  hand 


be  a  compound  temperament,  —  hot  and 
moist,  or  hotimd  dry;  cold  and  moist,  or 
cold  and  dry.  V We  can  hardly  hope  that 
any  of  us  should  possess  the  perfect  tem- 
perament, where  each  quality  bears  its 
due  proportion,  that  temperament  named 
"Eucrasy."  It  is  this  perfect  Eucrasy 
which,  at  the  close  of  Jvlius  Ccssar^  Mark 
Ajitony  ascribes  to  the  dead  Brutus:  — 

-  "  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  n^ 
And  say  to  all  the  world  *  This  was  a  man  t ' ") 

Now  the  food. which  we  cat,  itself  con- 
sisting of  the;four  elements,  and  having 
their  several  qualities,  is  converted  by  the 
internal  processes  of  the  body  into  four 
humors,  which  have  a  certain  correspond- 
ence with  the  elements,  from  which  they 
are  derived.  These  prinuuy,  nutritive 
humors  are  blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and 
melancholy.  In  what  we  popularly  call 
"blood"  each  of  these  humors  is  found, 
and  as  it  courses  through  the  veins  each 
humor  supplies  nutriment  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  that  organ  of  the  body  which  it 
is  specially  adapted  to  nourislu-  Thus 
phlegm,  which  is  cold  and  moist,  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree  supplies  the  brain  —  itself 
a  cold  and  moist  substance  —  with  the 
food  it  needs;  choler,  which  is  hot  and 
dry,  feeds  especially  the  lungs;  and  so 
with  the  rest.  A  "cool"  head,  and  a 
"warm"  heart,  describe  only  the  healthy 
condition  of  these  organs.  As  each  of  the 
humors  preponderates  in  a  man's  veins, 
his  complexion  —  which  is  often  iden- 
tified with  the  temperament  —  is  deter- 
mined; he  is  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 
or  it  is  melancholy,  or  phlegmatic,  or 
choleric.  And,  the  bodily  organs  being 
the  instruments  of  the  sensible  soul,  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  a  man  are  ob- 
viously in  a  great  degree  influenced  by 
his  complexion. 

The  doctrine  that  man  is  made  of  the 
four  elements  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare.  It  forms  the  theme  of  two 
connected  sonnets,  the  forty-fourth  and 
forty-fifth,  written  in  absence  from  the 
friend  to  whom  his  Sonnets  are  addressed . 
The  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water 
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cannot  leap  across  the  distance  which 
separates  him  from  his  friend  —  that  is 
the  theme  of  the  forty-fourth  sonnet;  the 
other  two  elements,  air  and  fire,  are  gone 
on  embassy  to  his  friend,  leaving  him 
mere  earth  and  water  — 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppreM'd  with  melan- 
choly, 
Until  lifers  competition  be  recnred  "  \ 

By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee*^' 

Thus  the  doctrine  is  applied  to  his  pur- 
poses in  the  forty-fifth  sonnet.  "I  am 
fire  and  air,"  cries  Cleopatra,  when  about 
to  apply  the  asp  to  her  breast, 

"  My  other  elements 
I  gire  to  baser  life." 

The  Dauphin's  horse  in  Henry  V — for 
all  animals  are  made  of  the  four  ele- 
ments —  "is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the 
dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never 
appear  in  him,  but  only  in  patient  still- 
ness while  his  rider  mounts  him."  The 
word  "temperament"  is  never  employed 
by  Shakespeare;  "temper "fills  its  place. 
The  small  page.  Moth,  in  Love*8 Labour's 
Lost,  loves  a  little  fooling  with  his  solemn 
and  self -conceited  master,  Don  Adriano. 
The  Don  would  learn  from  Moth  what 
was  the  complexion  of  Samson's  love, 
Delilah.  "Of  all  the  four,"  answers  the 
impertinent  boy,  "or  the  three,  or  the 
two,  or  one  of  the  four  ?  " — which  is  in- 
deed, about  all  that  we  can  conjecture 
concerning  Delilah's  complexion,  the 
question  giving  no  less  opening  to  conjec- 
ture than  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Urn-Burial, — what  song  the  Sirens  sang, 
and  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women.  -The  word 
"humour"  is  gloriously  abused  by  Pistol 
in  Henfy  IV  and  by  Nym  in  the  Merry 
Wives^  Ben  Jonson  conmients  upon  the 
carele^  use  of  the  word  for  some  fantas- 
tic oddity,  and,  through  his  Asper,  in  the 
opening  of  Every  Man  md  of  his  Hur 
mour,  he  gives  the  correct  definition.  By 
a  metaphorical  transfer  Jonson  himself, 
as  is  explained  by  Asper,  extends  the 
significance  of  the  word  from  physiology 
to  psychology,  and  makes  this  idea  a 


basis  for  his  dramatic  representation  of 

character:  — 

It  may,  by  metaphor  apply  itaelf 
Unto  the  general  disposition ; 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers 
In  their  conflnctions  all  to  ran  one  way^v 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour,  j 

AUusions  to  the  hot,  the  cold,  the  moist, 
the  dry  temperaments  are,  of  course,  <A 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  Elizabethan 
literature-  The  elements,  with  their  chikl- 
ren,  known  as  the  complexions,  and 
the  five  senses  appear  upon  the  stage, 
each  appropriately  haUted,  in  the  mor- 
al masque,  Microcosmus,  by  Thomas 
Nabbes.  The  subject  of  the  masque  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  old  moralities  — 
the  struggle  for  Physander,  who  repre- 
sents (as  his  name  signifies)  the  natural 
man,  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil.  At  the  dose  Physander  is  accused  in 
the  court  of  Conscience  of  infidelity  to 
his  lawful  spouse,  Bellanima,  the  soul. 
Fire  and  Air,  the  active  elements,  are 
presented  as  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth; 
Water  and  Earth,  the  passive  elements,  as 
women.  Choler  is  a  fencer  with  rent  gar- 
ments. Blood,  a  dancer.  Phlegm,  an  old 
physician,  and  Melancholy,  a  musician, 
swarthy  of  hue,  attired  in  black,  a  lute  in 
his  hand.  "He  is  likewise,"  adds  the  de- 
scription of,the  dfomaHs  persoMs^  "an 
amorist."  Melancholy  and  love  are  both 
connected  in  a  special  degree  with  the 
liver  and  hence  with  one  another;  it  will 
be  remembered  how  laige  a  prc^rtion 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  is  devoted  to  the 
melancholy  of  lovers. 
^^^It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  that 
part  of  man  which  is  wholly  immaterial, 
—  his  immortal  part,  the  rational  souk 
But  they  may  weU  be  few,  for  as  Burton, 
quoting  from  Velcurio,  puts  it,  this  is  "a 
pleasant  but  a  doubtful  subject,  and  with 
the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed."  The 
two  chief  faculties  of  the  reasonable  soul 
are  first,  wit,  or  understanding,  or  intel- 
lect (for  each  of  these  terms  is  used),  and 
secondly,  will;  an  understanding  occn- 
[»ed  not  only  with  particular  and 
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terial  things  but  capable  at  comprehend- 
ing truths  that  are  general,  universal,  and 
divine;  a  will,  not  merely  set  in  motion 
hy  desires  of  the  lower  nature,  but,  when 
duly  informed  and  illuminated  by  the 
understanding,  capable  of  seeking  the 
highest  good,  which  is  Grod  Himself. 
From  each  of  these  faculties  a  habit  of 
life  may  proceed,  —  from  the  will,  the 
active  life;  from  the  understanding,  the 
life  contemplative.  Instead  of  under- 
standing and  will,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
use  the  word  "intellect"  as  comprehend- 
ing both  functions,  with  a  distinction  be- 
tween *'the  intellect  speculative"  and 
**tbe  intellect  practical."  Under  these 
beads  subordinate  powers  may  be  ranged ; 
thus,  the  imderstanding  includes  a  mem- 
ory, which  is  not,  like  the  memory  of  the 
sensible  soul,  a  perishable  thing,  but 
which  survives  the  great  change  of  death, 
when  the  reasonable  soul  enters  on  its 
disembodied  state. 

In  HvmcvT*8  Heaven  on  Earth  by 
John  Davies  of  Hereford,  the  ornaments 
of  Psyche  (the  soul)  are  Wit,  Will,  and 
xttcmoiy  2  ■"" 

H«r  Undentmndingf  ■  power  that  Power  did  line, 
Which  Hearen  and  Earth  religiously  adore  ; 
And  in  her  will  she  wore  g^race  most  dirine ; 
Bot  in  her  memory  she  Artes  did  store ; 

AifaetB  and  Fantasies  her  servants  were. 

The  outward  Senses  her  Pnrreyors  were, 
To  whom  the  Common  Sense  was  Treasurer. 

The  Conscience,  again,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  higher  under- 
standing. The  images  of  things  sent  up 
by  the  sensible  to  the  reasonable  soul  are 
tested,  judged,  purified,  and  when  foimd 
in  accordance  with  truth  are  offered  by 
the  understanding  to  the  will.  But  the 
win  of  the  reasonable  soul  is  something 
far  different  from  appetite.  '*  The  object 
of  appetite,"  writes  Hooker  in  the  first 
Book  of  Ecclenaetical  Poliiy,  ''is  what- 
soever sensible  good  may  i)e  wished  for; 
the  object  of  will  is  that  good  which 
reason  doth  lead  us  to  seek."  The  will, 
illuminated  by  the  understanding,  in  its 
own  right  of  freedom  chooses  good.    It 


cannot  directly  control  the  appetites, 
which  move  instinctively  and  involim- 
tarily  when  the  objects  of  their  desire  are 
presented  to  them;  but  the  will  can  re- 
fuse the  gratifications  demanded  by  the 
appetites.  Over  the  irascible  and  con- 
cupiscible  passions  the  power  of  the  rea- 
sonable soul  is,  or  rather  may  and  ought 
to  be,  supreme.  All  these  and  kindred 
matters  are  discoursed  of  in  much  detail 
by  Primeaudaye  in  the  Second  Tome  of 
the  French  AcadSmie.  The  doctrine  of 
the  reasonable  soul  was  sung  by  Phineas 
Fletcher  in  the  Purple  Island,  and  by  Sir 
John  Danes  in  Nosce  Teipsum,  Thus 
Davies  puts  it:  — 

Will  is  the  Princei  and  Wit  the  Counsellor, 
Which  doth  for  common  good  in  Counsell  sit, 
And   when   Wit  is.resoWed,  Will  lends  her 

power 
To  execute  what  is  devised  hy  Wit. 

Wit  is  the  mind's  chief  judge,  which  doth 

oontroule    • 
Of  Fancies  Court  the  Judgments  false  andyaine, 
Will  holds  the  royal  scepter  in  the  soule, 
And  on  the  passions  of  the  heart  doth  raig^e. 

Some  writers,  and  among  them  Samuel 
Purchas,  argue  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  sensible,  and  even  those  of  the  vege- 
tative, soul  are  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  reasonable  soul;  **Not  the  liver,  but 
the  Soule,  inland  by  the  liver,  sanguifies; 
as  the  Heart  and  Braine  are  but  Shoppes 
and  Toolesfor  life  and  Sense;  the  Work- 
qvan  is  the  Soule  in  these." 

But  we  need  pursue  these  discussions, 
ibid  the  diversity  of  opinions,  no  farther. 
The  whole  of  the  little  world  of  man,  the 
Microcosm,  has  now  been  mapped  out, 
as  it  was  known  to  Elizabethan  explorers. 
Explorers  they  were  to  some  smaU  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  considerable  degree  they 
did  no  more  than  repeat  what  had  come 
down  to  them  with  authority  from  their 
predecessors.^ 

^  An  excellent  resum^  of  the  whole  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  A  Table  of 
Humane  PauionM,  by  K.  Coffeteau,  translated 
by  E.  Grimeston,  1621;  much  may  also  be 
learned  from  The  Examination  ofMaCe  Wiie, 
by  Huarte,  translated  by  R.  C. 
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TO  THE  WIND 

BY    JOHN   VANCE   CHENEY 


Wind,  breathe  thine  art 
Upon  my  heart; 
Blow  the  wild  sweet  in! 
Let  my  song  begin. 

Bring  measures  grave; 
The  hill  pines  wave; 
Blow  with  thee  along 
All  the  vaUey  song. 

Hymn  of  the  night, 
Hynm  of  the  light. 
Rhythm  of  land  and  sea. 
Breathe  to  the  heart  of  me. 

Swift  wind  of  Grod, 
Quicking  the  clod. 
Give  of  the  heavens  strong 
My  heart  a  song! 

n 

Wind  in  the  late  September  bough. 
Rocking  the  empty  nest. 

Never  before  so  sweet  as  now 
Your  melody  of  rest. 

Is  it  because  so  close  they  be, 
The  loss,  the  bitter  smart, — 

The  sighing  in  the  naked  tree. 
The  ciying  in  the  heart?  ^ 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  WOMAN 


BY   FRANCES   A.   KELLOR 


What  becomes  of  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  immigrant  women  who  come 
to  this  country  ?  Do  th^  enter  the  ranks 
of  laborers  or  of  drifters  ?  Do  they  rise  in 
the  scale  of  human  life  and  friendship,  or 
deteriorate?  The  labor  and  vote  of  immi- 
grant men  are  so  valuable  to  the  business 
interests  of  this  country,  that  there  is 
much  available  information  as  to  what 
bec(Hnes  of  them,  but  no  corresponding 
data  for  immigrant  women.  The  Inter- 
Munidpal  Research  Committee,  in  co- 
operati<m  with  others,  has  set  out  to 
gather  this  information,  particular^  for 
the  young  and  unmarried  women  during 
their  first  three  years  of  residence.  This 
is  the  critical  period,  and  their  life  and 
work  during  that  time  constitute  a  great 
social,  economic  and  moral  factor  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  this  country 
and  its  people.  As  these  studies  are  in 
{HocesB,  and  the  space  limited,  these 
questiona  cannot  be  answered  exhaust- 
ivdy  nor  finally. 

Immigrant  women,  quite  as  much  as 
immigrant  men,  belong  to  the  exploited 
and  disinherited  group,  and  though  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  women  are  better 
inotected  than  men,  immigrant  women 
upon  their  arrival  have  no  advantage  in 
laws  or  trade  over  men,  and  are  at  a 
disadvantage  politicaUy.  The  problem 
of  immigrant  women  is  not  entirely  that 
ol  immigrant  men,  for  two  main  reasons. 
First,  the  labor,  housing,  and  wages  of 
women  are  more  complicated  by  ques- 
tioos  of  sex  and  morality;  and  second, 
the  field  of  domestic  service,  which  takes 
great  numbers  of  them,  has  an  influence 
unlike  that  of  any  other  occupation.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  imderstand  or 
ac^ve  the  social,  industrial,  and  moral 
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questions  arising  from  immigration  with- 
out considering  the  women.  Yet  this  is 
the  most  common  of  mistakes,  as  b  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  three-day  conference, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  There  "the  whole 
question  was  discussed,''  but  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  immigrant  women. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
801,585  women,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
number  of  men,  came  to  this  country. 
The  great  majority  of  these  came  here 
for  work.  19  out  of  every  100  native 
American  women  are  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations;  but  82  out  of  every  100 
foreign-bom  women  are  so  engaged,  and 
the  percentage  is  increasing.  In  my  in- 
vestigation of  several  thousand  unmar- 
ried unmigrant  women,  and  married  im- 
migrant women  without  children,  who 
had  arrived  within  three  years,  fully  90 
per  cent  were  f  oimd  at  work  or  looking 
for  work.  Furthermore,  among  such 
nationalities  as  the  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Hungarians,  and  others,  young  women 
are  banding  together  and  coming  over  in 
small  gangs,  without  connections  of  any 
kind  on  this  side,  for  the  purpose  of 
working. 

The  chief  value  of  women  immigrants 
to  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
dustrial. Th^  are  a  greater  industrial 
factor  than  is  generally  recognized.  They 
bear  as  important  a  relation  to  house- 
holds, factories,  and  shops,  as  contract 
laborers  do  to  the  business,  conmierce, 
and  transportation  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  demand  fully  equals  that  for 
men.  The  nature  of  their  employment, 
their  means  of  obtaining  work,  conditions 
of  work,  and  effect  upon  industiy,  are 
therefore  of  the  first  importance.    By 
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far  the  greatest  number  are  found  in  do- 
mestic service.  The  household  industiy 
is  literaUj  dependent  upon  the  immi- 
grant, and  a  famine  of  labor  would  result 
should  this  supply  be  cut  off.  This  is 
in  a  scarcely  less  degree  true  of  the  fac- 
tories. 

For  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1905,  84 
per  cent  of  all  women  entering  the  port  of 
New  York  gave  domestic  service  as  their 
occupation;  of  Philadelphia,  65  percent; 
and  of  Boston,  82  per  cent.  The  last 
available  statistics  for  Massachusetts 
show  that  16,694  women  were  engaged  in 
domestic  service  in  Boston,  and  of  this 
number  80  per  cent  were  foreign-bom. 
In  Chicago  there  are  many  agencies  en- 
tirety for  foreign  women.  In  New  York 
city  there  are  169  agencies  run  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  immigrant  house- 
workers,  chiefly  women.  Many  others 
also  supply  immigrants.  This  depend- 
ence upon  immigrants  b  proportionally 
true  in  most  of  the  cities  where  the  ne- 
gro is  not  the  main  source  of  supply.  The 
small  town  also  has  increasing  numbers 
of  foreign-bom  houseworkers. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  increase 
in  immigration,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  prosperity,  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  first  problem 
which  faces  the  inunigrant  is  the  need  of 
work  which  she  can  do.  The  American 
housewife  is  depending  upon  the  inmii- 
grant  to  solve  her  domestic  problem, 
while  the  great  number  of  inunigrants 
come  to  America  to  be  free,  and  especially 
from  all  badges  of  servitude.  To  them 
America  is  something  beautiful,  and  re- 
presents a  great  opportunity.  Ordinarily 
they  are  imskilled  and  may  be  willing 
to  be  household  workers  while  learning 
English  and  American  ways  and  acquir- 
ing training;  but  housewives  who  are 
looking  to  the  inmiigrant  as  a  means  of 
establishing  a  trained  servant  class  in 
this  country,  will  be  disappointed,  for  op- 
portunities are  open  to  them  to  enter 
any  trade,  profession,  or  home  for  which 
they  fit  themselves. 

The  immigrant  then  is  a  transient,  not 


a  permanent,  domestic  worker.  The 
privilege  of  the  American  housewife  is  to 
train  the  green  immigrant,  not  for  her 
permanent  or  even  long  service,  but  to 
give  her  knowledge,  efficiency,  culture, 
and  a  democratic  spirit  When  she  has 
acquired  these,  the  power  of  choice  be- 
comes hers,  and  she  leaves  for  a  trade 
or  public  house  where  the  conditions  are 
better,  hours  regular,  duties  definite,  and 
social  isolation  and  discriminatioii  not 
so  pronounced.  Because  of  her  greater 
knowledge  and  efficiency,  and  recently 
acquired  higher  standard  of  living,  these 
have  become  essential  to  her  happiness. 
The  number  who  enter  housework  and 
desert  it  within  a  year  or  two  is  alarming 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industry. 
Many  many  young,  but  many  othen 
desert  to  the  trades.  Of  300  Jewish  girls 
who  were  placed  at  household  work  en 
their  arrival,  when  visited  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  fully  two-thirds  of  those  not 
married  had  gone  into  factories,  stores, 
millinery,  or  other  sewing  trades.  In 
Philadelphia,  out  of  500  girls  traced,  len 
than  10  per  cent  were  in  household  in- 
dustry. In  Chicago  many  desert  to  the 
stock-yards,  and  in  Massachusetts  to  the 
mills. 

While  the  number  of  all  nationalities  b 
increasing,  there  were  in  1905, 78,1S6  wo- 
men immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary, 
—  three  times  as  many  as  came  frcnn  Ire- 
land, Grermany,  or  En^^and,  afid  neariy 
seven  times  as  many  as  from  Sweden  or 
Norway.  From  Russia  there  were  51,88S 
women,  or  more  than  from  Sweden,  Go- 
many,  and  Eng^d  put  t()gether.  From 
Italy  38,761  women,  or  more  than  from 
Gennany  and  Sweden.  To  meet  tlie  in- 
creasing demand  for  household  woiken, 
the  increase  has  not  been  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  English,  Irish,  and  other 
hitherto  considered  most  desirable  afiens, 
but  among  races  more  or  less  untried  and 
more  difficult  to  assimilate.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  persons  who  gave  domestic 
service  as  their  occupation  on  entering 
America  shows  where  the  increase  has 
come:  — 
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1900. 

1006. 

Bohuman 

8    % 

17    % 

BnlgftrUn 

—1 

1 

SlaToiiiaiis 

2 

6.1 

Dnieh  and  Flemiih 

30 

5 

Englidi 

7 

8 

Fmns 

18 

17 

Frenoh 

8 

13 

Gennan 

4 

15 

Hebrews 

IJi 

6 

Irish 

4.3 

4.2 

Italians 

4 

6.8 

South  Italians 

4 

4.6 

Japanese 

1.7 

1.8 

1 

13 

Magryar 

1.3 

11 

Polish 

2.8 

16 

Rnthenian,  Russian 

—1 

17 

Soan^naTian 

27 

25 

Tliere  aie  increaaes  in  the  French  and 
Gennan,  but  the  emplojen  of  general 
honseworkers  wfll  find  small  consolation, 
for  the  increasing  demand  for  ladies' 
maids,  companions,  nurses  for  children, 
and  personal  attendants,  is  necessarily 
met  chiefly  by  these  and  kindred  nation- 
alities. 

The  bulk  of  immigrant  women  repre- 
sent races  having  wide  language  varia- 
tions, and  not  onJy  a  different  standard 
of  living,  but  variations  from  the  Amer- 
ican social  standard  — aU  serious  matters 
where  a  worker  becomes  a  part  of  the 
home.  Two  civilizations  meet  in  intimate 
daily  contact  under  one  roof.  The  one 
citen  represents  experiences,  traditions, 
superstitions,  and  suspicions  of  a  middle- 
age  progress  and  opportunity,  together 
iKth  a  different  language  and  religion. 
The  other  often  represents  an  advanced 
civilization  which  has  little  sympathy 
with  or  understanding  of  the  other.  The 
transition  of  the  peasant  from  Russia  or 
Austria  or  Hungary  to  the  American 
home  is,  at  its  very  best,  difficult  and 
peri^ezing.  Even  where  the  worker  goes, 
as  many  thousands  do,  into  the  home  of 
one  of  her  own  nationality,  who  has  been 
here  one  or  more  generations,  the  transi- 
tion is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  question  of  ^difficult  adjustment  is 
also  complicated  by  that  of  limited  sup- 
1^.     Few  Italian  women  are  found  in 


household  work.  In  New  York,  where 
the  greatest  majority  enter,  there  is  but 
one  agency  which  furnishes  Italian  girls 
and  that  one  *'only  once  in  a  while.** 
The  Italian  girls  are,  however,  attracted 
by  the  light  and  music  and  color  of 
the  caf^  and  restaurants,  and  are  en- 
tering them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
present  a  grave  moral  situation.  The 
Italian  man  is  opposed  to  menial  work 
for  women,  and  the  Italian  feeling  of  the 
**  impropriety  of  their  going  about  unac- 
companied "  prevents  to  any  degree  their 
isolation  as  household  workers,  which 
would  remove  the  guardianship  now 
maintained.  The  home  ties  of  the  Jews 
are  proverbially  strong,  and  there  also  ex- 
ists a  prejudice  against  personal  service. 
The  difference  in  food  and  in  its  pre- 
paration is  an  obstacle  to  their  working 
in  Christian  families  or  for  unorthodox 
Jews.  The  Jewish  girl  prefers  to  return 
to  her  home  at  night,  and  to  marry  youngs 
and  she  is  consequently  found  in  the 
restaurant,  hotel,  and  boarding-house,  or 
in  factories  and  shops.  There  are  more 
than  75  agencies  in  New  York  city  run 
by  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Jewish 
girls  in  households,  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  similar  places.  Th^  are  well  pa- 
tronized, but  not  so  much  by  girls  who 
have  been  here  several  years.  Domestic 
training-schools  started  for  Jewish  immi- 
grant girls  have  failed  utterly.  Germans, 
French,  Scandinavians,  English,  Irish, 
and  Canadians  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  domestic  work,  and  are  much  in 
denuind.  The  difficulties  are  that  they 
come  in  small  numbers,  and  many  prefer 
mills  and  factories  and  are  quite  as  much 
in  demand  by  business  men.  Housewives 
can  well  complain  to  their  husbands  that 
their  competition  has  depleted  the  homes 
of  its  domestic  workers.  The  tendency  of 
the  Scandinavians  to  colonize  withdraws 
many  from  the  cities.  The  rapid  assimi- 
lation of  American  standards  and  cus- 
toms and  freedom  by  Germans  and  Irish 
makes  them  train  their  children  for  occni- 
pations  other  than  housework. 
Roughly    speaking,  there    are    three 
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classes  of  immigrants  who  are  coming  to 
America,  (l)  Those  who  come  because 
the  way  is  made  easy  and  who  do  not 
intend  to  work.  They  hope  to  live  off 
their  friends  and  relations,  or  many. 
They  are  the  drifters,  and  contribute  to 
the  unmorality  among  foreign-speaking 
peoples.  (2)  Those  who  come  on  pro- 
mises of  high  wages  and  easy  work. 
Th^  mean  to  work,  but  at  something 
they  like,  and  they  mean  to  be  free. 
Th^  are  independent  and  denuind  good 
wages  in  domestic  work  from  the  start 
Th^  frequently  leave  for  the  shop. 
(8)  Those  who  have  been  poor  beasts  of 
burden,  and  are  driven  to  this  haven  by 
persecution,  taxation,  wretchedness,  star- 
vation, oppression,  and  the  great  desire 
to  better  their  condition.  They  are  will- 
ing to  leam,  will  do  anything  that  comes 
to  hand,  and  in  their  generation,  barring 
marriage,  rarely  leave  domestic  work  or 
get  beyond  the  factoiy  or  sweat-shop 
door. 

These  last  two  classes,  who  constitute 
our  present  and  future  domestic  workers, 
include  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Jews, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Lithu- 
anians, and  Portuguese.  In  their  racial, 
industrial,  historical,  social,  and  political 
life,  th^  are  not  closely  allied  with  the 
Ang^o-Saxon  race.  Their  language  is  an- 
other bar.  Assimilation  of  races  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  that  at 
one  time  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
immigration,  is  an  easier  matter  than  of 
theseraces.  The  standard  of  living  is  also 
radically  different  Many  are  peasants 
unused  to  any  other  than  field  work. 
They  frequency  have  lived  in  one  or  two 
room  huts  and  have  crude  ideas  of  food 
and  its  preparation,  housing,  sanitation 
and  deaiiliness,  and  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  methods,  appliances,  or  uten- 
sils in  use  in  American  homes. 

Influences  are  also  at  work  that  are 
changing  the  moral  fibre  of  the  immi- 
grants. Formerly  th^  came  for  some 
strong  political,  religious,  or  economic 
reason.  They  meant  to  win  their  way  by 
hard  work.  They  had  to  suffer  many  priv- 


ations in  order  to  come,  and  th^  came 
to  stay  —  to  make  this  their  home,  and 
not  to  earn  as  much  mon^  as  possible 
and  then  go  back  and  live  in  ease.  Strong 
characters  equal  to  these  privations  came, 
and  they  made  equaUy  good  citizens. 
Now  the  desire  to  emigrate  is  artifidaDj 
stimulated,  and  this  is  more  successful  in 
countries  from  which  undesirable  wori[- 
ers  come.  In  Ireland  and  Swed^i  there 
are  anti-emigration  societies  whidi  pre- 
vent many  young  girls  from  coming  to 
America,  and  these  countries,  induing 
Germany,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  lack 
of  protection  given  young  women  in  oor 
dties,  and  prevent  many  from  coming. 

Steamship  ticket  agents  offer  cheap 
rates  and  present  aUuring  and  mislead- 
ing pictures  of  ease.  Friends  and  reb- 
tives  send  them  the  mon^.  Employment 
agents  lure  them  on  and  are  their  only 
friends  and  advisers  when  they  arrive. 
Two  ignorant  immigrant  girls  came  over 
here  because  they  had  been  told  gold 
could  be  found  in  the  streets.  Th^  were 
found  in  an  agency,  without  food,  refus- 
ing work,  because  th^  daily  expected  to 
find  gold.  This  is  the  inmiigrant  girl  who 
becomes  the  prey  of  idlers  and  procurers 
in  dties,  for  they  promise  "easy  woric 
and  high  wages."  Other  promises  equally 
preposterous  are  the  cause  of  their  leav- 
ing home.  When  they  come  under  such 
inducements  they  are  easily  discontented 
and  f aU  into  the  casual  labor  dass,  work- 
ing a  short  time  here  and  there  and  not 
content  anywhere.  Domestic  service  is 
well  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  casual  labor 
industries. 

There  are  other  explanations  of  the 
prevailing  ineffidency.  Not  only  have 
American  standards  advanced,  but  for- 
merly the  employer  went  to  Castle  Gar- 
den or  to  the  immigrant  home  for  her 
employee.  Now  she  resorts  to  the  em- 
ployment agency.  The  employment  agen- 
des  in  the  dties  are  the  first,  chief,  and 
only  training-schools  for  thousands  of 
immigrant  women  yearly,  and  the  whde 
countiy  is  affected'liy  their  training,  for 
the][women  go  from  them  to  all  parts  of 
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the  coimtiy.  The  agency  is  a  necessaiy 
means  of  distribution,  but  the  employer 
noakes  a  great  mistake  in  tolerating  it  as  a 
training-school  and  as  the  sole  interpret- 
er to  inmiigrant  women  of  the  standards, 
requirements,  and  wages  in  American 
homes.  Legislation  is  powerless  to  change 
this  condition.  Household  employers  will 
do  wdl  to  bear  in  mind  that  th^  pro- 
vide no  better  training-schools.  Several 
agencies,  started  in  the  employer's  inter- 
est, by  intelligent  persons,  have  failed 
because  the  employers  have  not  sup- 
ported them. 

Tlie  agent  is  frequently  foreign-bom, 
knows  little  or  nothing  <^  the  American 
household  standards,  or  if  so,  ignores 
them,  works  for  a  fee,  and  his  sympathies 
are  with  the  immigrant  If  the  inmii- 
grant is  too  old  for  the  position,  the  agent 
starts  her  American  career  by  teaching 
her  to  lie,  a  step  made  necessaiy,  in  his 
judgment,  by  the  false  standard  of  age 
instead  of  efficiency,  on  which  the  em- 
l^oyer  insists.  Next  she  is  told  that  she 
can  get  high  wages  for  what  she  can  do, 
and  so  he  teaches  her  a  few  replies  to 
questions  which  will  make  her  appear 
efficient  She  thus  starts  with  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  her  own  worth,  and  when 
discharged  for  incompetency  the  agent 
immediately  gets  her  another  place  and 
labeb  her  "experienced."  What  is  she 
to  think  of  our  wonderful  countiy,  where 
she  is  offered  two  dollars  more  a  month 
when  she  has  just  been  discharged  as 
"incapaUe*'  ?  She  must  be  "neat  clean, 
and  industrious,"  and  the  agent  tells  her 
what  this  means  in  America,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  her  understand  after- 
ward that  he  has  misrepresented.  She 
asks  for  a  "steady  job."  The  agent  pre- 
fers to  place  her  for  a  month  and  then  call 
for  her  for  another  patron,  thereby  mak- 
ing another  fee.  3ie  does  not  know  this  is 
his  object  but  in  a  short  time  she  likes 
changing  about,  and  her  idea  of  a  steady 
place  becomes  half  a  dozen  in  a  year. 

Tliese  are  only  instances  of  the  kind  of 
training  given  by  the  agent,  for  he  really 
continues  her  education.   She  visits  him 


frequently,  goes  to  him  for  advice  or 
when  out  of  work,  and  sees  much  of 
American  life  as  he  represents  it. 

But  his  influence  does  not  end  there. 
The  household  worker,  unlike  any  other 
worker,  when  she  loses  her  position  loses 
her  "home,"  and  it  may  be  at  an  hour's 
notice.  The  immigrant  homes  will  take 
such  a  worker  in,  but  these  are  unknown 
to  the  great  majority,  and  the  house- 
worker,  if  known  as  such,  is  barred  from 
most  working-girls'  clubs,  homes,  and 
hotels.  So  the  agent  and  his  boarding- 
house  friend  take  her  in.  The  boarding- 
house  keepers,  anxious  for  the  lodging 
fee,  frequently  refuse  to  let  the  inmiigrant 
girls  work  anywhere  but  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  they  become  the  active 
competitors  of  household  employers.  The 
surroundings  of  these  agency  Icxiging- 
houses  and  boarding-houses  are  such  that 
the  employer  would  hesitate  to  employ 
a  woman  coming  from  them;  and  tlue 
woman  used  to  the  sociability,  intemper- 
ance, associations,  glare,  and  crowd,  be- 
comes ill  adapted  for  isolation  in  a  priv- 
ate family.  These  associations,  which 
usually  include  seeing  the  sights,  create 
impressions  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  break  away.  Even  after  living  with 
relatives  in  a  tenement,  the  loneliness 
of  the  private  family  is  appalling  to  her. 
When  asking  the  question  why  immi- 
grant women  do  not  ch(x>se  housework, 
it  is  well  for  the  housewife  to  remember 
that  they  come  to  America  for  a  home, 
and  that  a  thing  which  can  be  taken 
away  from  them  at  an  hour's  notice  can- 
not mean  that,  for  it  is  only  a  place.  To 
be  homeless  in  a  great  city  on  short 
notic^has  perils  which  even  the  ignorant 
peasant  quickly  realizes. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  immi- 
grant women  constitute  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  domestic  workers  in  cities; 
that  they  are  transient  workers;  and  that 
their  inadaptability  and  inefficiency  re- 
quire more  patience,  training,  and  ad- 
justability on  the  part  of  housewives  in  or- 
der that  diey  may  become  good  workers. 
Nevertheless,  with  aU  of  these  disadvant- 
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ages,  they  make  it  possible  for  the  house- 
wife to  caie  for  her  home  properly  and  to 
have  leisure  and  time  to  participate  in 
other  occupations.  But  for  these  condi- 
tions she  gives  much  more  than  do  most 
other  employers. 

If  the  immigrant  worker  is  not  able  at 
first  to  meet  the  complex  demands  of  the 
American  home,  one  of  two  things  results. 
The  first  is  —  and  it  is  the  great  reason 
why  immigrants  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  into  domestic  work  —  that  in  no  way 
can  the  inmiigrant  leani  so  quickly  and 
so  well  the  American  customs  and  stand- 
ards. There  is  no  greater  help  to  assimil- 
ation than  work  in  the  American  home. 
All  of  the  culture  and  advantages  of  the 
home  are  placed  at  her  disposal.  She 
learns  to  do  things  for  her  own  home,  and 
stores  up  many  things  for  a  wise  training 
of  her  children,  which  she  could  not  leani 
in  many  years  if  she  went  directly  into  the 
factoiy.  This  is  her  opportunity.  The 
races  whose  women  go  into  household 
work  are  more  Americanized  than  those 
who  do  not.  Not  only  does  the  worker 
profit,  but  she  carries  to  her  friends  and 
relatives  the  knowledge  and  habits  and 
customs  and  new  things  that  she  has 
learned.  But  it  is  the  employer's  respon- 
nbilUy  to  see  that  she  learns  good  stand- 
ards and  customs  and  real  culture.  The 
life  which  some  American  homes  place 
before  their  employees,  and  which  to  these 
employees  is  typical  of  America,  is  more 
misleading  and  pernicious  than  the  train- 
ing in  emplo3rment  agencies.  These  em- 
ployers do  not  realize  that  they  are  poor 
patriots  in  holding  out  such  standards  to 
the  eager  immigrant  Eveiy  housewife 
who  takes  a  green  immigrant  womdh  into 
her  home  is  largely  responsible  for  her 
impressions  of  American  life  and  belief 
in  American  ideals.  In  the  alternative  of 
receiving  such  good  standards  lies  the 
real  danger.  Where  the  standard  of  the 
American  home  is  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  immigrant  worker,  the  employee 
graduaUy  lowers  the  standard  of  the  em- 
ployer. Where  supervision  is  lax,  intelli- 
gence low,  and  the  housekeeping  neglect- 


ed, the  employee  gradually  adopts  the 
standards  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  con- 
versation which  she  was  taught  in  the 
crowded  tenement  The  housewife  mam 
tolerates  it  where  she  at  first  rebelled 
against  it  The  care  of  the  children  is  en- 
trusted to  the  servant,  and  th^  are  taught 
things  and  do  things  that  are  ign<ned  in 
Older  to  "keep  the  maid.*'  Thus  the 
whole  tone  is  lowered  and  the  home 
ceases  to  be  a  means  of  culture  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  worker. 

The  housewife  almost  invariabty  has 
the  selfish  point  of  view:  she  objects  to 
training  green  immigrant  girls  because 
they  leave  her  for  some  one  else,  and  says 
her  "effort  is  wasted."  It  may  be  wasted 
in  so  far  as  her  own  home  is 'concerned, 
but  not  only  is  some  other  home  benefit- 
ed, but  the  immigrant  is  a  great  gainer, 
and  household  employers  become  direct 
contributors  to  the  public  welfare.  One 
main  justification  for  the  exist^ice  of  do- 
mestic service,  which  is  not  a  productiTe 
trade  but  economically  parasitic,  is  that 
culture  may  be  diffused,  and  that  the 
homes  of  immigrant  women  who  many 
may  be  patterned  after  those  of  their 
former  employers,  and  their  children  be 
reared  according  to  American  standards. 

From  this  brief  discussion  of  immigrant 
women  in  domestic  work,  it  may  be  said 
that  domestic  service  is  preferable  for 
them  when  they  first  arrive,  especially 
for  races  which  do  not  readily  awaTnilate. 
Since  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
the  industiy  is  dependent  upon  foreign- 
bom  workers,  and  their  children,  this 
supply  should  be  increased  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: — 

1.  Greater  supervision  of  work,  and 
training  l^.  housewives,  and  a  higher 
home  standard,  so  that  the  inmiigrant 
will  realize  more  quickly  its  advantages 
in  making  her  a  better  citizen. 

2.  Establishment  of  training-8cho<^  or 
transition  schools  for  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants, instead  of  leaving  aU  of  this  train- 
ing to  employment  agents.  These  sdiools 
cannot  be  entirely  for  training  in  domestic 
work,  for  the  girls  will  not  attend  than. 
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.  Th^  need  to  offer  courses  in  English, 
American  standards  of  living,  personal 
kjgiene,  sanitation,  information  about 
rights,  wages,  conditions  of  work,  etc. 
Fdk  dances,  games,  amusements  of  their 
nationalities,  to  lessen  the  isolation  in  a 
new  countiy,  will  attract  them'. 

8.  Friendly  visiting  of  young  immi- 
grant workers  in  their  own  homes  when 
they  first  arrive  and  are  looking  for  work, 
so  that  they  may  become  interested  in  the 
ri^t  kind  of  work  and  be  directed  to  fair 
employers  to  whom  they  will  make  fair 
rqwesentations. 

4.  A  cooperative  movement  on  the 
part  of  employers,  with  agents  abroad,  to 
bring  in  desirable  workers.  This  is  being 
done  by  various  states  and  employers 
for  other  kinds  of  labor. 

5.  E«ffective  competition  with  other  in- 
dustries l^  placing  housework  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  and  making  the  conditions  com- 
pare f avoraUy  with  those  in  shop  and 
factory. 

0.  Patronage  of  agencies  which  main- 
tain good  standards.  Most  employers 
never  inquire  about  agency  conditions  or 
the  rdation  of  the  agent  to  the  girl,  so 
long  as  th^  are  treated  satisfactorily. 

7.  Treatment  of  the  green  immigrant 


worker  as  a  himian  bdng.  Many  leave 
housework  because  of  impositions  made 
by  employers.  This  question  of  domestic 
service  is  not  one  <^  what  immigrants 
shall  do  to  get  work  in  houses,  but  what 
employers  must  do  to  obtain  enough  im- 
migrant workers  for  their  homes. 

8.  Protection  of  young  immigrant  wo- 
men who  come  here,  so  that  they  may 
find  honest  work.  Business  men  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  laws  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  their  employees  and  in 
movements  to  make  them  efficient.  But 
in  many  cases  housewives  permit,  with- 
out apparent  interest,  the  exploitation 
and  demoralization  of  young  women  who 
would  have  become  honest  workers  had 
they  been  protected  upon  arrival.  The 
caf^  disorderly  house,  amusement  den, 
massage  parlor,  and  other  places  which 
have  a  bad  or  doubtful  influence,  have 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  corps  of 
workers,  and  the  household  employers' 
superficial  treatment  of  the  causes  <^  the 
insufficiency  of  workers  aids  them. 

9.  Some  provisions  for  lodging  house- 
hold workers  when  out  of  emplo3rment 
Household  employers  will  find  a  great 
field  for  work  in  improving  lodging  con- 
ditions for  domestic  workers. 
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In  the  exuberant  hospitality  of  Amer- 
ica if  a  person  wants  anything  he  has 
only  to  ask  for  it.  Whether  he  gets  it,  is 
another  matter;  he  will  at  least  get  some- 
thing with  the  same  name. 

In  London  if  one  in  his  secret  heart 
longs  for  something,  he  has  only  to  leave 
the  main  thoroughfares  and  get  lost.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  maze  of  narrow  streets 
where  shopkeepers  make  a  living  by  sell- 
ing unheard-of  things  to  people  who  have 
wandered  in  by  accident.  These  shop- 
keepers never  advertise.  Their  disposi- 
tion is  secretive,  and  they  trust  to  the 
method  of  ambush.  A  person  is  walking 
along  with  only  a  vague  impulse  to  find 
his  way  out  without  demeaning  himself 
by  asking  advice  of  a  policeman.  He 
finds  himself  in  front  of  a  shop  devoted 
to  traffic  in  snails  from  Astrakhan.  It  is 
the  sole  emporium  for  these  articles.  If 
the  wayfarer  be  of  an  inquiring  mind 
the  unexpected  supply  wakens  a  demand, 
at  least  the  demand  for  further  know- 
ledge. Who  is  there  in  all  London  who 
would  be  likely  to  support  such  a  shop,  or 
even  know  that  it  is  here?  The  dingy 
sign  appeals  not  to  his  conscious  aims  but 
to  a  dim  sub-conscious  longing  for  he 
knows  not  what.  It  seems  like  a  strange 
coincidence  that  he  of  all  persons  in  the 
world  should  have  come  upon  the  only 
place  in  London  where  these  articles  are 
for  sale.  The  chances  are  that  if  he  be 
an  American  he  will  pluck  up  courage 
and  venture  in  and  ask  the  proprietor, 
"How's  the  snail-trade  to-day?"  The 
shopkeeper  receives  him  without  surprise. 
He  knows  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  somebody  is  boimd  to 
turn  up  in  his  shop,  sometime. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  veiy  romance 
of  trade.  Had  I  a  moderate  but  assured 
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income,  as  I  trust  all  these  London  shop- 
keepers have,  I  should  follow  their  ex- 
ample. I  have  no  amlntion  to  be  a  great 
"captain  of  industiy,"  and  have  the  mag- 
azine writers  tell  the  truth  about  me.  I 
should  prefer  to  be  one  of  these  merchant 
adventurers  in  a  small  way.  Hiding  mj 
shop  from  the  unsympathetic  public  "as 
if  the  wren  taught  me  concealment,"  I 
should  bide  my  time.  Let  the  huge  de- 
partment stores  cater  to  the  obvious 
wants  of  the  crowd.  Some  day  my  cus- 
tomer will  drift  in.  He  will  find  that  my 
shop  satisfies  an  inner,  and  hitherto  on- 
felt,  want.  He  will  inadvert^itly  buy 
something.  Then  he  will  drift  off  to  the 
Antipodes,  and  ever  after  boast  of  his 
bargain.  When  he  compares  notes  with 
other  travelers  he  will  take  down  his 
treasure  and  ask,  "When  you  were  in 
London  did  you  happen  upon  a  queer 
little  shop,  the  only  place  where  th^  sdl 
this  sort  of  thing?"  And  when  th^,  in 
shamefaced  fashion,  confess  their  failure 
to  have  discovered  me  they  will  fall  in  has 
esteem. 

I  claim  no  merit  for  having  one  day 
wandered  from  the  plain  path  of  High 
Holbom  into  an  obscure  street  where  I 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  what  was  to 
me  the  most  interesting  place  in  London. 
I  am  aware  that,  if  I  had  not  stumbled 
accidentally  upon  it,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  so  interesting  to  me.  It  was  not, 
as  it  happened  this  time,  a  shop,  but  an 
educational  institution.  The  sign  above 
the  door  must  have  been  recently  painted, 
but  the  London  smoke  had  already  given 
it  an  air  of  grimy  respectability.  I  read 
with  pleasure  the  legend,  "The  An^^ 
American  School  of  Polite  Unlearning." 

I  was  gratified  over  my  discoveiy.   In- 
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flidtutions  of  learning  we  have  at  home  — 
and  some  veiy  good  ones  too;  but  I  real- 
ized that  in  the  nature  of  things  some- 
where in  London  there  must  be  an  insti- 
tution for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are 
desirous,  not  so  much  of  learning,  but  of 
bein^  assisted  to  unlearn  a  number  of 
things  that  are  not  good  for  them.  And 
here  it  was.  Like  so  many  things  in 
London,  the  moment  I  saw  it,  I  felt  that 
I  had  always  seen  it. 

A  few  moments  later  I  was  in  familiar 
conyerse  with  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
who  gave  me  the  history  of  the  institution 
from  its  inception.  He  was  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming man,  thoroug^y  devoted  to 
his  idea.  In  this  age  of  educational  fads 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  some  one  who 
adhered  to  very  simple  methods.  "We  do 
not  believe,"  he  said,  '*in  what  is  called 
enriching  the  curriculum.  When  there 
have  accumulated  such  vast  stores  of  mis- 
information, we  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
burden  our  pupils'  minds  by  trying  to  get 
them  to  unlearn  everything.  Such  smat- 
tering has  little  educational  value.  We 
linut  oursdves  to  seeing  that  a  few  things 
which  make  the  people  of  one  country 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  another  shall 
be  thorough^  unlearned.  When  we  con- 
sider what  soil  and  climate  have  done 
in  dev^oping  our  own  splendid  type  of 
manhood,  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
think  hig^ily  of  our  own  national  envi- 
ronment, but  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
should  usually  think  so  pooriy  of  those 
whose  environment  has  been  different. 
Each  nation  *  holds  a  thought'  of  its 
nci^bors,  and  these  thou^ts  are  seldom 
altogether  flattering.  This  is  evidently  a 
case  for  the  application  of  mind  cure. 

"Even  with  nations  so  akin  to  each 
other  as  the  British  and  the  American, 
the  thoughts  that  are  held  are  not  always 
pleasing,  especially  when  th^  sometimes 
forget  their  company  manners.  The  ad- 
jective American  is  not  usually  found  in 
conjunction  with  those  heavenly  twins, 
'Sweetness  and  Light.'  Indeed,  the  sug- 
gestion is  quite  the  opposite.  Only  when 
used  in  connection  with  dentists  does  it 


imply  undoubted  excellence.  In  the 
United  States  the  word  British  is  not 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

"A  good  while  ago  Emerson  decUred 
that  the  English  had  good  will  toward 
America,  but  in  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion they  forgot  their  philosophy  and  re- 
membered their  disparaging  anecdotes. 
Of  course  the  difficulty  lies  partly  in  the 
nature  of  an  anecdote.  Those  we  tell 
about  our  best  friends  usually  convey  to 
a  stranger  the  impression  that  they  are 
half-witted.  It  would  be  possible  to  col- 
lect a  vast  number  of  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  fact  that  most  people  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  act  in  a 
rational  manner.  The  trouble  with  such 
anecdotes  is  that  they  are  so  hard  to  re- 
member. 

"One  is  led  to  inquire  as  to  the  best 
means  to  promote  international  good- 
wiU.  One  of  the  most  obvious  me^ods 
is  through  the  encouragement  of  travd. 
Railways  and  steamships  l^  AnnihiUring 
distance  may,  it  is  said,  annihilate  the 
enmities  between  nations.  The  more  op- 
portunities people  have  of  seeing  one 
another,  the  better  friends  they  wOl  be. 
This  theory  is  such  a  credit  to  human 
nature  that  at  first  I  accepted  it  without 
a  question. 

"I  looked  at  the  growing  passenger 
lists  of  the  transatlantic  steamers  and 
thought  of  the  peaceful  invasion  of  our 
American  cousins.  Here  are  missionaries 
ofgoodwiU.  No  collections!  Everyman 
his  own  Missionaiy  Board,  paying  his 
bills  and  diffusing  the  gospel  of  kindli- 
ness. Think  of  these  fresh,  enthusiastic 
missionaries  who  are  continually  seeing 
and  being  seen,  appreciating  and  being 
appreciated.  And  think  of  the  cordial 
feeling  diffused  through  America  by  every 
English  traveler  who  goes  about  viewing 
American  institutions  and  candidly  tdl- 
ing  the  people  what  he  thinks  of  them. 
I  had  thought  of  suggesting  that  the 
Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague  should  be 
surmounted  by  an  heroic  statue  of  the 
travel-compelling  Cook. 

"My  enthusiasm  for  travel  as  a  suffi- 
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dent  corrective  of  international  misun- 
derstandings was  chilled  by  observations 
on  its  results. 

"A  friend  who  for  many  years  had 
spent  his  summers  in  Switzerland  re- 
marked that  the  Grermans  are  less  popu- 
lar than  they  were  before  their  present 
era  of  prosperity.  I  asked  the  reason,  and 
he  answered,  'We  see  more  of  them  now.* 
I  have  known  Germans  who  insisted  that 
a  visit  to  England  did  not  cure  Anglo- 
phobia, any  more  than  the  application 
of  water  would  cure  Hydropholna.  It 
might  even  aggravate  the  symptoms. 
That  going  to  see  people  may  have  dif- 
ferent effects  is  shown  in  our  use  of  the 
words  *  visit'  and  'visitation.*  Whether 
a  visit  shall  seem  like  a  visitation  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  visitor. 

''I  greeted  a  Lancashire  manufacturer 
on  his  return  from  the  United  States. 
'  How  did  you  like  it  over  there  ? '  I  asked. 
'I  did  n't  expect  to  like  it,'  he  answered, 
'and  I  did  n't  like  it  as  well  as  I  expected. 
It  was  brag!  brag!  all  the  time,  and  when 
I  found  that  I  was  beginning  to  brag  too, 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  come 
home.' 

"He  seemed  grateful  for  his  preserv- 
ation as  one  who  had  providentially  es- 
caped the  plague.  A  few  months  later, 
bdng  in  New  York,  I  happened  to  men- 
tion his  name  to  a  gentlenuin  to  whom 
he  had  brought  letters  of  introduction.  It 
appeared  that  this  gentlenuin  had  not 
recognized  the  admirable  qualities  which 
had  made  my  Lancashire  ^end  an  orna- 
ment to  his  native  dty.  He  had  however 
borne  him  no  personal  malice  but  had  set 
down  aU  his  less  pleasing  characteristics 
to  his  nationality.  After  narrating  several 
inddents  iUustrative  of  the  general  qual- 
ity of  pig-headedness,  he  added  charit- 
ably, 'But  what  could  you  expect  of  a 
Britisher?' 

"Travd  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as 
a  suffident  salve  for  international  irrita- 
tions. There  is  sure  to  be  a  fly  in  this 
ointment.  The  fly,  I  take  it,  is  apt  to 
be  imported.  Tlie  trouble  comes,  not 
from  something  the  travder  sees  which 


he  dislikes,  but  from  some 
which  makes  him  dislike  what  he 
He  sets  out  with  certain  preconoenred 
ideas  which  he  uses  altematdy  as  a  dtah 
with  which  to  bdabor  the  f  oragnen  on 
their  native  heath,  and  as  blind^s  to  pce- 
vent  himself  from  seeing  anything  new. 
As  a  consequence,  his  little  joum^  in 
the  worid  does  not  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  amenities. 

"An  Englishman  goes  to  New  Yofk 
with  the  settled  conviction  that  it  ought 
to  be  just  like  London.  When  he  dis- 
covers that  it  is  n't,  trouble  begins.  He 
accumulates  inconvertible  evidences  of 
divergendes.  It  is  too  hot  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter  and  too  noisy  all 
the  time.  The  buildings  are  too  hi^. 
and  the  lifts  drop  suddenly  from  under 
him,  giving  him  a  'gone'  feeling  that  he 
does  n't  like.  Above  aU  there  is  a  dis- 
tressing dearth  of  afternoon  tea. 

"With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
he  points  out  these  defects  of  a  erode 
dvilization.  He  waxes  didactic  These 
things,  my  brethren,  ought  not  so  to  be. 

"And  his  American  brethren  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  not  because  they  really  caie 
a  fig  about  their  sky-scrapers,  with  their 
necessaiy  attendant  evils.  It  is  because 
they  had  wished  to  show  him  some  things 
they  were  really  proud  of  and  which  he  in 
his  miseiy  refuses  to  see. 

"The  American  in  the  old  countiy 
makes  himself  obnoxious  in  the  same 
way.  He  starts  out  with  the  assump- 
tion that  London  is  and  of  right  ou^ 
to  be  a  bigger  Seattle.  It  has  had 
plenty  of  time,  and  if  it  is  not  iip4o- 
date  it  argues  a  mental  defect  on  the 
part  of  its  dtizens.  He  is  disi4>pointed 
in  what  he  sees.  The  belated  pec^ 
still  go  about  on  omnibuses  and  seem 
to  like  it.  The  tdephone  service  is  be- 
neath contempt,  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness man  does  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 
This  is  aU  wrong,  and  with  the  zeal  ol  a 
missionaiy  he  urges  the  native  islanden 
to  'get  busy.'  He  explains  to  them  the 
defects  in  their  education.  On  the  slight- 
est provocation  he  indulges  in  ■tatistici 
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ol  American  bank  clearances  and  grain 
ahipm^itsr  and  the  increase  in  popula- 
tioQ  since  the  last  census.  He  b  annoyed 
because  the^  refuse  to  be  astonished  at 
these  things  and  reserve  their  surprise 
for  his  incidental  revelations  of  the  meth- 
ods ol  municipal  politics.  Hebthorough- 
Ij  kind.  He  b  careful  to  make  them 
understand  that  he  does  not  wish  to  of- 
fend against  any  of  their  inherited  pre- 
judices. 

**  That  attitude  which  Lowell  described 
ss  'a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners ' 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  worid  for  the  foreigner  as  foreigner. 
When  a  perscm  leaves  hb  home  and  be- 
comes, for  the  time  being,  a  foreigner,  he 
is  Hkdy,  unless  he  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  school  like  ours,  to  retain  hb  home 
standards  of  judgment.  He  passes  rather 
severe  verdicts  on  what  he  sees,  and  im- 
agines that  he  renders  them  agreeable 
by  ez|»essing  them  in  the  most  concilia- 
tory t<mes.  Perhaps  he  even  tries  to  keep 
his  o{Mnions  to  himself.  He  does  n't  say 
anything,  but  he  does  a  lot  of  thinking. 
He  would  n't  for  the  world  have  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  b  moving  know  how 
inferior,  in  certain  respects,  he  thinks 
them.  Usually  th^  are  clever  enough  to 
find  out  for  themselves. 

**  You  see  the  same  thing  among  dogs. 
You  take  your  little  dog  for  a  walk  in  a 
strange  part  of  the  town.  Before  start- 
ing on  your  traveb  you  have  admonished 
him,  and  he  b  on  his  good  behavior.  He 
trots  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
'saying  nothing  to  nobody.'  To  the  ob- 
tuse human  observation  he  b  a  model  of 
propriety;  but  to  the  more  acute  canine 
sensibility  there  b  something  in  the  glint 
of  hb  eye  or  the  crook  of  hb  tail  that  b 
most  oflfensive.  The  sudden  altercations 
that  seem  to  come  like  bolts  out  of  the 
dear  sky  must  have  some  reason.  I  am 
sore  that  the  curs  that  leave  the  sweet 
security  ol  their  own  dooiyards  to  do 
battle  do  so  because  they  have  detected  a 
certain  condescension  in  thb  foreigner. 
Something  in  hb  bearing  has  emphasized 


the  fact  that  he  b  not  of  their  kind;  and 
that  he  b  mighty  glad  of  it." 

"Your  remarks,"  I  said,  interrupting 
the  Principal,  "about  the  way  people  ear- 
ly their  home-bred  opinions  about  with 
them  reminds  me  of  a  dear  old  lady  I 
once  knew  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey.  She 
went  to  London  to  attend  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  On  her  return  we  asked  her  to 
describe  the  pageant.  It  seemed  that  the 
Queen  and  all  the  imperial  pomp  made 
veiy  little  inipression  on  her  mind,  she 
had  been  so  interested  in  herself.  She  told 
how,  at  considerable  expense,  she  had  se- 
cured a  good  seat.  *  Then  I  looked  down 
and  saw  a  ragged  little  boy.  I  called  him 
to  come  up  with  me,  and  I  wrapped  him 
in  an  American  flag  which  I  always  take 
with  me.  And  there  I  sat  all  day,  ''The 
Genius  of  America  protecting  the  British 
Poor." '  It  was  a  beautiful  symbolic  act, 
but  I  fear  it  may  have  been  misinter- 
preted." 

"  I  see  you  get  the  point,"  said  the  Prin- 
cipal. "  Now  we  may  come  back  to  the 
School  of  Polite  Unlearning.  Its  aim  b 
to  rid  the  foreigner  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  of  the  preconceived  notions 
of  hb  own  superiority.  These  notions  if 
left  unchecked  would  have  prevented  hb 
getting  any  good  of  hb  traveb,  as  well  as 
making  him  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  happened  to 
be.  We  intend  to  enlarge  our  institution 
gradually  until  we  have  branches  in  aU 
the  great  capitab.  We  will  teach  French- 
men that  their  ideas  of  Germany  are  aU 
wrong,  and  eventually  we  may  solve  the 
Eastern  question  by  convincing  the  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  Macedonians,  Servi- 
ans, Turks,  and  others,  that  they  do  not 
reaUy  know  so  much  to  each  other's  dis- 
credit as  they  have  for  centuries  been  led 
to  suppose. 

'*At  the  present  we  are  confining  our 
attention  to  improving  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Britbh  and  the  Americans. 
That  two  nations  with  a  conunon  lan- 
guage and  literature  should  heartily  Uke 
each  other  seems  eminently  desirable. 
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Do  we  not  belong  to  the  same  reading 
club  ?  But  what  avail  these  literaiy  com- 
munings so  long  as  thousands  of  persons 
are  annually  let  loose  in  the  territories 
of  each  nation  disseminating  misimder- 
standings  of  the  most  irritating  charac- 
ter? 

"The  customs  regulations  might  do 
something.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  policy  of  forlndding 
the  importation  on  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ships of  certain  ideas.  On  entering  an 
American  port  the  passenger  is  asked 
whether  he  has  in  his  possession  any 
anarchistic  opinions.  If  he  makes  the 
declaration  in  due  form,  he  is  immedi- 
ately deported.  This  has  had  an  excel- 
lent effect  in  keeping  out  anarchists 
whose  veracity  is  above  the  normal; 
though  for  those  of  the  baser  sort  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  smuggling. 

**In  like  manner  we  might  have  the 
customs  ofiBcers  anticipate  the  newspaper 
reporters,  and  ask  each  foreigner  before 
landing  what  he  thinks  of  the  coimtiy. 
If  he  reveals  a  set  of  opinions  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  modified  by  further  experi- 
ence he  might  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  steamship  company.  All  this  how- 
ever is  of  purely  academic  interest.  For 
the  present,  we  must  trust  to  voluntary 
action.  If  the  visitor  is  wise  he  will  wel- 
come any  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  opin- 
ions which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  Our  school  attempts  to 
minister  to  this  need.  Here  for  example 
is  a  middle-aged  Englishman  who  is  con-, 
templating  a  visit  to  America.  He  has  a 
number  of  ideas  in  regard  to  what  he  calls 
'the  States,'  and  he  is  much  attached 
to  those  ideas.  He  has  not  had  occasion 
clearly  to  differentiate  'the  States'  from 
'the  colonies;'  they  are  all  alike  a  long 
way  off.  He  thinks  of  the  States  as  British 
colonies  that  got  themselves  detached  a 
long  time  ago  from  the  apron-strings  of 
the  mother  country.  Since  then  they  have 
been  going  to  the  dogs  more  or  less  with- 
out Imowing  it.  They  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  trusts  and  dissenters.  They 
have  taken  to  over-educating  the  lower 


classes  and  under-educating  the  upper 
classes,  till  you  can't  tell  which  is  whidi. 
In  their  use  of  the  English  language  lib- 
erty has  d^enerated  into  license,  as  it 
always  does  where  you  have  no  leisoie 
class  that  has  time  to  speak  ccHTeclly. 
Their  pronunciation  is  utterfy  baibaroos, 
and  now  they  are  endeavoring  to  conceal 
their  offenses  by  getting  us  to  spdl  the 
language  as  th^  pronounce  it  lli^are 
always  talking  about  the  dollar,  whidi  is 
a  veiy  different  thing  from  our  sQent  re- 
spect for  shillings  and  pence.  Their  child- 
ren are  intolerable,  owing  to  their  pie- 
codous  imitation  of  the  manners  of  their 
elders.  While  boastful  of  their  libeity 
they  are  curiously  submissive  to  tyranny, 
and  if  their  newspapers  are  to  be  believed, 
they  universally  cower  in  the  presence  of 
a  janitor.  In  their  public  conveyances 
they  hang  to  straps  and  gasp  for  air  in  a 
manner  pitiable  to  behold.  All  these  tor- 
tures they  endure  with  stoical  fortitude, 
which  they  have  learned  throu^  their 
long  intercourse  with  the  Red  Indians. 

"He  is  aware  that  in  the  States  he  will 
hear  a  deal  of  'tall  talk;'  this  he  is  pre- 
pared to  discount.  A  veiy  safe  rule  to 
observe  is  not  to  believe  anything  that 
sounds  large. 

"The  American  business  men,  he  un- 
derstands, have  no  interests  whatever 
except  in  money-getting.  Tlicy  arc  pro- 
digiously active,  but  their  activity  is 
providentially  limited  by  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  prostration.  He  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  physical  break-down  of  the 
race  to  the  universal  consumption  of 
Chicago  tinned  meats. 

"On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  people  of  the 
States.  They  are  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  of  such  people,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Th^  have  alrea^,  in  their 
immature  civilization,  produced  some 
men  whose  names  are  household  words  — 
there  was  Artemus  Ward  and  Fenimoie 
Cooper  and  Mark  Twain  and  Bu&b 
Bill.  This  proves  that  after  all  blood  is 
thicker  than  water. 

"He  starts  on  his  travds  veiy  much  as 
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tlie  elder  brother  in  the  parable  mi^t 
have  done  had  he  thought  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  prodigal  in  the  far  country.  After 
all»  the  lad  came  of  good  stock,  even 
thou^  he  did  show  poor  judgment  in  go- 
ing so  far  off.  He  had  hc^ud  a  good  deal 
about  his  adventures,  though  he  did  n't 
bdieve  half  of  it  It  might  be  interesting 
to  run  over  and  see  for  himself  whether 
the  reports  about  those  husks  had  not 
been  exaggerated. 

"Now  is  it  safe  to  aUow  such  a  person 
to  go  about  in  a  friendly  countiy,  unat- 
tended? 'One  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good,'  and  one  such  traveler  destroyeth 
much  international  good  feeling.  After 
three  months  he  will  have  returned  hav- 
ing every  one  of  his  opinions  confirmed 
by  a  dozen  instances.  And  he  will  have 
1^  behind  him  a  score  or  more  Amer- 
icans confirmed  in  their  opinion  as  to 
what  a  typical  Britisher  is  Uke. 

"  How  much  better  for  him  to  enter  our 
schocd  before  engaging  his  passage  west- 
ward. Here,  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
forts of  home,  he  could  begin  the  pain- 
ful but  necessary  process  of  unlearning. 
Each  day  we  would  examine  him  and 
find  out  his  fixed  opinion  and  flatly  con- 
tradict it.  He  would  lose  his  temper,  and 
become  grumpy  and  sarcastic,  and  threat- 
en to  write  to  the  newspaper.  But  this 
would  hurt  nobody's  feelings,  for  all  the 
teachers  and  attendants  in  the  institution 
are  immune.  Our  object  is  a  simple  one : 
to  rid  him  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  one 
right  way  of  doing  things,  and  that  all 
oUier  ways  are  wrong.  We  want  to  teach 
him  to  be  content  to  say  simply  that  the 
other  ways  are  different.  When  he  has 
learned  rather  to  like  the  differences,  and 
to  be  interested  in  finding  out  why  they 
are  as  they  are,  we  give  him  a  diploma. 

*' A  great  deal  of  our  time  is  spent  over 
the  bare  rudiments.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed as  you  came  in,  in  the  little  class- 
nxmi  to  the  left,  a  gentleman  unwillingly 
engaged  in  stu<fying  a  laige  wall  map  of 
Oklahoma.  He  is  an  Oxford  man  who 
makes  his  living  writing  for  the  reviews. 
He  lat^  expressed  the  intention  of  visit- 


ing America.  His  friends  felt  that  he  was 
not  in  a.fit  state,  and  advised  him  to  take 
a  short  course  in  our  school  simpfy  as  a 
precauti<Hiaiy  measure.  You  have  no  idea 
how  hard  it  is  for  him  to  unlearn,  he  had 
learned  eveiything  so  thorough^.  We 
have  had  to  put  him  in  a  class  by  himself 
in  dementaiy  geography.  We  found  that 
he  had  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  American  Union,  and  had 
always  looked  upon  the  States  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  counties.  This 
of  itself  would  have  been  no  detriment  to 
him  if  his  geographical  ideas  had  been 
held  only  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  modest  ignorance.  It  would  have  en- 
deared him  to  his  American  friends,  who 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  set 
him  right.  But  unfortunately  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  can  be  set  right 
with  impunity.  When  any  one  would  tell 
him  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  it  would  not  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  would  set  it 
down  as  a  piece  of  American  brag.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  give 
him  set  tasks.  We  have  dissected  maps  of 
Europe  and  America  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  and  we  make  him  put  the  map  of 
Great  Britain  into  the  map  of  Texas  and 
calculate  the  marginal  area.  Then  we 
have  niemoiy  work,  having  him  from 
time  to  time  repeat  the  length  of  the 
Missouri-Mississippi,  and  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  eveiy  year  through  the 
Detroit  River.  We  set  before  him  the 
latest  railway  map  of  the  United  States 
and  ask  him  to  tdl  at  sight  which  rail- 
ways belong  to  Hill  and  which  to  Har- 
riman,  and  since  when  ?  When  he  asks 
what  difference  it  makes,  we  rebuke  his 
impertinence,  and  keep  him  after  school. 

"We  give  him  daily  themes  to  write. 
For  example  we  present  this  text  from 
Sam  Slick :  *They  are  strange  folks,  them 
English.  On  particulars  they  know  more 
than  any  people;  but  on  generals  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  owls.  The  way  they 
don't  know  some  things  is  beautiful.' 

"  What  national  characteristics  did  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville,  Connecticut, 
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have  in  mind  when  he  made  these  anim- 
adversions? Is  the  dislike  for  general 
ideas  really  necessary  to  the  stability  of 
the  British  Constitution  ?  Is  Mr.  Slick's 
criticism  sufficiently  answered  l^  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  it  is  couched  in 
language  that  seriously  conflicts  with  the 
accept^  rules  of  English  grammar  ? 

'*On  another  occasion  I  gave  him 
these  lines  from  one  of  our  own  poets : — 

"  *  The  House  of  Peers  throughout  the  war 
Did  nothing  in  particular, 
And  did  it  very  welL' 

Compare  this  admirable  record  of  the 
finished  work  of  our  upper  house  with  the 
proceedings  of  a  session  of  the  Missouri 
L^lislature,  which  did  a  lot  of  highly  im- 
portant and  necessaiy  work,  and  did  it  all 
veiy  badly.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies.  Indicate  on  the  margin  whether 
you  consider  a  person  who  holds  the 
opposite  opinion  to  be  beneath  your  con- 
tempt, or  just  worthy  of  it  ? 

"Yesterday  I  gave  him  an  item  from 
the  sporting  colimma  of  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper.  After  describing  the  strenu- 
ous physical  exerdses  of  a  distinguished 
pugdist,  the  writer  adds:  'O'Brien  is 
diligently  using  his  leisure  time  in  study. 
It  is  his  intention  when  retiring  from 
the  ring  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits.  To  this  end  he  has  en- 
gaged a  tutor  and  under  his  direction  is 
reiMiing  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Dante,  and  Homer.' 

"Use  this  paragraph  as  a  text  for  a 
sarcastic  article  on  the  absurdities  of 
popular  education  and  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  a  society  in  which  anybody  feeb 
competent  to  study  anything  he  has  a 
mind  to.  After  having  done  this  to  your 
own  satisfaction  look  at  the  subject  from 
another  point  of  view.  Granted  that  you 
with  your  excellent  classical  education 
are  more  capable  of  appreciating  Homer, 
ask  which  one  would  Homer  be  more 
hkely  to  appreciate,  you  or  O'Brien  ? 

"  We  are  now  making  use  of  the  phono- 
graph, which  repeats  for  him  choice  ex- 
tracts from  American  newspai)ers  and 


magazines  devoted  to  making  the  woild 
familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. This  familiarizes  him,  throu^  the 
ear,  with  certain  uncongenial  habtts  ol 
thought." 

The  Principal  led  me  for  a  moment 
into  the  entry,  and  looking  through  the 
door  we  saw  the  Oxford  man  in  a 
dejected  attitude  listening  to  the  phono- 
graph, which  was  monotonous^  inform- 
ing him  of  the  glories  of  Chicago  and 
the  exact  floor-space  of  Marshall  Field's 
store. 

"He  will  have  to  hear  these  things 
sometime,"  said  the  principal,  on  return- 
ing to  his  own  room,  "and  he  might  as 
well  do  so  now.  I  fear,  however,  I  may 
have  been  too  severe  in  the  training,  and 
that  he  may  be  going  stale.  He  told  me 
this  morning  that  perhaps  he  mig^t  give 
up  his  American  trip  and  take  a  little  run 
up  to  Bibuiy  instead. 

"The  real  difficulties  are  always  those 
that  lie  in  the  background  of  the  mind 
and  therefore  are  hard  to  get  at.  Tlie 
traveler  insists  on  putting  everything  into 
the  same  categories  he  uses  at  home,  and 
sometimes  th^  won't  fit.  Kngjiwhrnffl, 
for  example,  have  got  used  to  dividing 
themselves  into  three  distinct  classes,  and 
when  they  come  to  a  community  where 
these  divisions  are  not  obvious  they  re- 
gard it  with  suspicion,  as  th^  would  an 
egg  in  which  the  distinction  between  the 
white  and  the  yellow  is  not  as  dearij 
marked  as  in  the  days  of  its  first  inno- 
cency. 

"I  have  been  reading  the  book  of  s 
clever  writer  who  discourses  on  'TTie 
Future  in  America.'  He  found  |n  Amer- 
ica no  recognized  upper  class  and  no 
plainly  marked  lower  class,  and  so  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  aU  Americans 
belong  to  the  middle  dass.  Then  he  at- 
tributed to  them  all  the  characteristics 
which  middle-class  Englishmen  of  a  lit- 
erary turn  of  mind  are  always  attributing 
to  their  own  class.  But  this  is  fallacious. 
In  my  youth  we  used  to  amuse  oursdves 
by  beheading  words.  We  would  ruthless- 
ly behead  a  word  and  then  curtail  it  Bat 
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idien  the  middle  letters  were  relieved  of 
their  terminal  incumbrances  and  set  up 
as  an  independent  word,  that  word  had 
a  meaning  of  its  own.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  we  middle-class  Englishmen  are 
pretty  fine  fellows^  and  that  we  are  in 
most  respects  superior  to  our  betters;  but 
if  we  had  n't  one  class  to  look  up  to  and 
another  to  look  down  on,  I  doubt  whether 
we  should  feel  middle-class  at  aU.  We 
should  feel,  as  do  our  American  brethren, 
that  we  are  the  whole  show." 

**  A  most  difficult  matter  is  to  bring  my 
pupils  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
American  optimism.  It  goes  against  all 
their  preconceived  notions  of  the  fitness 
ol  things.  The  airy  way  in  which  an 
American  will  mention  the  most  distress- 
ing present  moral  conditions  and  assure 
you  that  everything  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
be,  and  is  coming  out  aU  right,  irritates 
them.  It  seems  to  argue  a  state  of  ethical 
inconsequence.  'You  can't  pin  these  fel- 
lows down  to  hard  facts,'  a  pupil  com- 
plained to  me,  'the  pin  won't  hold.' 

•••That's  just  it,'  I  answered,  the 
facts  these  people  are  dealing  with  are 
not  hard,  they  are  fluid.  In  the  old 
worid  social  facts  are  hard,  they  have 
been  sc^dified  by  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation exerted  for  generations.  In  the 
vast  spaces  of  America  this  pressure 
has  as  yet  been  little  felt.  If  you  don't 
like  the  facts  that  are  presented  to  you 
you  need  not  take  the  disappointment 
seriously,  for  you  are  promised  a  new 
set  ci  facts  while  you  wait.  And  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  about  half  the 
time  the  promise  is  fulfiUed.  The  facts 
are  flowing.  You  can't  nail  them;  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  float  on 
them.  The  American  is  not  a  worship- 
er of  things  as  they  are,  his  curiosity  is 
aroused  l^  the  things  that  are  going  to 
be' 

"We  tiy  to  make  our  students,  through 
a  variety  <rf  illustrations  of  rapid  change, 
and  that  mostly  in  the  right  direction,  see 
that  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
American  expectation  that  when  things 


are  pretty  bad  they  are  about  to  be  better. 
It  is  not  altogether  to  bis  discredit  that 
even  his  moral  indignation  at  obvious 
abuses  takes  a  characteristically  cheer- 
ful and  even  self-congratulatoiy  tone. 
•Things  are  looking  up  morally,'  he  says, 
•  when  I  can  get  so  righteously  indignant 
as  all  this.' 

••I  endeavor  to  get  my  pupils  to  un- 
learn their  natural  repugnance  to  the 
American  quality  of  self-assertiveness. 
Sometimes  I  try  the  kindergarten  method . 
Most  of  them  are  interested  in  pop-corn, 
which  they  have  heard  is  the  chief  diver- 
sion of  rural  America.  To  shake  a  corn- 
popper  over  a  glowing  bed  of  coab  is  a 
new  experience.  When  the  miniature 
bombaidment  is  at  its  height  I  begin  to 
moralize. 

••  •  That  is  what  you  will  see  over  in 
America,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it. 
Think  of  the  states  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  as  a  huge  corn-popper.  Into  the 
popper  are  poured  millions  of  grains  of 
ordinary  humanity.  They  don't  take  veiy 
much  room,  for  they  have  grown  close 
together.  They  are  not  much  to  look  at. 
They  are  shaken  till  they  are  pretty  evenly 
distributed  and  each  one  feds  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  general  prosperity.  Then 
they  begin  to  expand,  not  in  a  quiet  fash- 
ion but  in  a  series  of  small  explosions, 
each  individual  popping  out  of  his  shell 
and  surprised  that  he  takes  up  so  much 
room  in  the  world.  He  veiy  naturally 
thinks  he's  the  biggest  thing  out.' 

**If  you  are  a  cross-grained  foreigner 
you  may  look  at  the  process  with  critical 
disfavor.  You  may  say  that  there  is  n't 
any  more  substance  in  it  than  there  was 
before  and  that  they  ought  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  original  envelope  which 
Providence  had  provided  for  them.  You 
may  look  upon  it  as  highly  dangerous, 
and  say  that  if  they  keep  on  popping 
like  that  they  will  burst  the  popper.  Or 
you  may  end  the  conversation  l^  re- 
marking that,  for  your  own  part,  you 
don't  like  pop-corn,  anyway.  But  if  you 
are  open  to  conviction  we  hope  to  bring 
you  to  a  better  frame  of  mind." 
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**That  is  all  veiy  interesting,"  I  said» 
"to  get  your  pupils  to  unlearn  their  dis- 
.taste  for  American  self-assertiveness.  I 
hope  you  will  go  farther  and  get  them  to 
unlearn  the  notion  that  aU  Americans  are 
self-assertive.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
coimtiy  menpossess  the  pearl  humility." 
"Yes,"  said  the  principal,  "I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  singu- 
lar thing  about  pearls,  which  I  believe 
has  never  been  explained.  It  is  said  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  their  lustre  is 
to  wear  them  occasionally." 

I  learned  that  the  American  students 
had  not  begun  to  drift  in,  though,  my 
arrival  had  strengthened  the  hope  that 
such  accidents  might  happen.  Of  course 
the  tourist  who  had  only  a  few  days  to 
spend  in  the  countiy  coidd  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  part  of  his  holidays  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  few  longK^er- 
ished  notions  which  had  no  value  except 
to  their  owner.  But  the  needs  of  those 
who  were  anticipating  a  more  prolonged 
stay  could  be  provid^  for. 

"I  anticipate  great  pleasure,"  said  the 
Principal,  "from  my  American  pupils, 
when  once  th^  find  their  way  here,  for  I 
am  told  that  they  unlearn  ^tsily.  They 
will  also  have  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing removed  from  their  customaiy  en- 
vironment, so  that  their  erroneous  opin- 
ions may  be  more  readily  eradicated. 

"A  matter  to  which  we  shall  give  some 
attention  is  the  American's  notion  that 
the  stay-at-home  Englishman's  ignorance 
of  things  American  arises  from  super- 
ciliousness. When  his  host,  in  order  to 
put  him  at  his  ease,  makes  a  few  vague 
remarks  about  the  Great  Republic  and 
then  lets  the  subject  drop,  it  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  affectation  of  haughty  indiffer- 
ence. We  shall  endeavor  to  correct  this 
impression  and  to  show  that  the  igno- 
rance is  not  affected  but  is  quite  real. 
When  the  pupil  feels  that  he  has  a  griev- 
ance because  he  has  been  asked  whether 
Philadelphia  is  on  the  right  or  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  we  shall  apply 
a  counter-irritant. 


"'  Brazil,'  we  shall  say,  'is  a  great  and 
glorious  coimtiy.  Indicate  in  a  pleasant 
conversational  way  what  you  know  about 
it,  avoiding  the  appearance  of  having 
looked  it  up,  for  the  occasion,  in  the  En- 
qrclopedia.  After  you  have  made  a  few 
remarks  about  Rio,  connected  in  your 
mind  with  coffee  and  yellow  fever,  lead 
the  conversation  in  a  sprightly  fashion 
to  some  of  the  other  great  cities.  In  allud- 
ing to  some  of  the  states  of  Brazil,  show 
that  you  greatty  admire  them,  and  tact- 
fully conc^  the  fact  that  you  are  not  veiy 
clear  in  your  mind  as  to  where  they  are. 
In  mentioning  the  Amazon  indicate  that 
you  have  some  ideas  about  it  besides 
those  derived  in  your  childhood  from 
M&jneBeid'sAfloai  in  the  Forest.  When 
the  conversation  turns  upon  the  great 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  Brazil, 
take  your  part  with  sympathetic  intdK- 
gence.  When,  providentially,  the  subject 
is  changed,  do  not  appear  to  be  too  much 
relieved.' 

"After  a  few  such  exercises  the  pupil 
will  be  introduced  to  an  Englishman  who 
knows  as  much  about  the  United  States 
as  he  does  about  South  America.  A  f  d- 
low  feeling  will  make  them  wondrous 
kind. 

"I  shall  prepare  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  English  Reserve  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  from  the  great  West  who  complain 
because  we  do  not  open  our  hearts  to 
strangers  before  we  have  learned  their 
names.  It  seems  to  them  undemocratic 
that  cordiality  of  manner  should  be  de- 
pendent on  the  mere  accident  of  being 
acquainted.  I  suppose  that  th^  are  li^it 
and  that  if  we  were  more  large-minded 
we  should  consider  nothing  human  as 
foreign  to  us.  But  we  are  not  so  happily 
•  constituted.  Something  more  than  mere 
humanity  is  needed  to  start  the  genial 
currents  of  our  nature.  Our  pump  must 
be  'primed '  with  something  in  the  way  ot 
an  introduction. 

"In  the  Far  West,  I  understand,  you 
have  a  system  of  agriculture  known  as 
'  dry  farming.'  The  plan  is  to  keep  the 
surface  pulverized  so  that  the  moisture 
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stored  beneath  may  be  preserved  for  the 
feeding  roots.  We  English  have  for  gen- 
eraticms  cultivated  our  friendships  by  a 
similarmethod.  The  non-conducting  sur- 
face of  our  manner  keeps  the  deeper  feel- 
ings from  evaporating.  There  is,  we 
think,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
this  system  of  dry  farming.' 

*'A  much  more  delicate  subject  for 
unlearning  is  the  American's  curious 
notion  about  the  En^ishman's  attitude 
toward  humor.  Ever  since  Artemus  Ward 
amused  the  citizens  of  London  by  giv- 
ing notice  that  he  would  call  upon  them 
at  their  residences  in  order  to  explain 
his  jokes,  his  countiymen  have  assumed 
a  patronizing  air.  When  an  American 
ventures  on  a  pleasantry,  he  tells  the 
stoiy  simply,  as  to  a  little  child;  he 
has  heard  that  an  Englishman  finds  dif- 
ficulties in  such  matters.  He  somewhat 
officiously  offers  'first  aid.'  All  this  is 
strange  when  one,  considers  how  much 
our  transatlantic  brethren  have  been 
indebted  to  the  glorious  company  of 
English  humorists,  from  Chaucer  down. 
One  is  reminded  of  George  Eliot's  Le- 
gend of  Jubal.  Jubal,  'the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  organ  and  pipe' 
and  other  instruments  of  music,  returned 
from  a  long  journey  to  find  the  people 
whom  he  had  blessed  enjoying  a  musical 
festival.  He  was  not  recognized  by  the 
new  generation,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  join  in  the  jubilation  the  musicians 
turned  upon  him  and  'beat  him  with 
their  flutes.'" 

"I  think  we  appreciate  our  literaiy  in- 
debtedness "  I  interrupted,  "though  our 
gratitude  does  not  always  take  the  form 
of  a  Hvely  anticipation  of  favors  to  come. 
It  stems  to  be  the  old  stoiy  of  forgetting 
our  philosophy  and  remembering  only 
our  anecdotes.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  an 
anecdote  which  will  illustrate  what  we 
mean." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  Princi- 
pal; "we  have  made  a  large  collection  of 
them,  and  th^  are  all  essentially  the 
same.  Tlie  American  tells  a  story  which 
IS  received  by  his  respectable  British 
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friend  with  solemn  attention  worthy  of  *a 
better  cause.  Then,  when  the  legal  time 
for  laughter  has  expired  according  to  the 
statute  of  limitation,  he  acknowledges 
his  liability  and  pays  his  debt  of  merri- 
ment, with  deferred  interest.  The  Amer- 
ican argues  that  his  mental  processes, 
though  sure,  are  somewhat  slow. 

"But  if  we  had  Courts  of  Humor  as  in 
the  days  of  chivaliy  they  had  Courts  of 
Love,  I  should  like  to  present  these  cases 
for  adjudication.  I  should  argue  that  the 
anecdotes  do  not  prove  a  deficiency  in 
humor  so  much  as  a  higher  standaid  of 
rectitude.  The  Englishman  is  not  less 
quick  than  the  American  to  see  a  point, 
but  when  he  does  not  see  it  he  is  less 
likely  to  conceal  the  fact.  If  he  suspects 
that  there  is  a  poor  little  joke  concealed 
somewhere,  he  does  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  allow  it  to  perish  of  neglect,  but  returns 
to  it  as  a  friendly  visitor,  to  see  what  he 
can  do  for  it." 

"I  shall  endeavor,"  said  the  Principal, 
"to  get  them,  if  not  to  unlearn,  at  least  to 
moderate  the  'Old  Home'  idea.  Every 
American,  no  matter  where  his  family 
originated,  likes  to  think  of  England  as 
the  Old  Home.  It  satisfies  his  historic 
sense  and  gives  him  the  feeling  that  he  is 
revisiting  the  green  graves  of  his  sires. 

"Once  arrived  at  the  Old  Home  he 
goes  about  in  search  of  the  quaint  and 
venerable.  His  head  is  chock-full  of  more 
or  less  vague  historical  and  literary  allu- 
sions which  he  is  anxious  to  attach  to 
their  proper  localities.  He  is  on  the  look- 
out for  the  people  he  has  read  about.  He 
would  not  be  surprised  to  meet  Falstaff 
or  Mr.  Pickwick  when  he  turns  the  cor- 
ner. I  was  myself  taken  for  Mr.  Pick- 
wick once,  and  I  did  n't  like  it. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  Twentieth 
Century  England,  with  its  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities,  its  shifting  population,  its  rad- 
ical democracy,  its  socialistic  experiments, 
its  model  tenements,  its  new  universities, 
its  ferment  of  fresh  thought,  escapes  his 
notice. 

"•  Fine  country  this,'  he  says,  'to  rest 
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in.  Beautiful  ruins,  well-kept  lawns»  good 
old  customs  unchanged  for  a  thousand 
jears.  Everything  is  kept  up  just  as  it 
used  to  be.  I  like  to  see  the  conservative 
wajs;  makes  jou  realize  how  jour  fore- 
fathers felt.  I  tell  you  it  touches  a  soft 
spot  in  jour  heart  to  come  back  to  the 
Old  Home.* 

"To  the  alert,  public-spirited,  intense- 
Ij  modem  Englishman  who  is  eager  to 
show  him  the  latest  thing  in  municipal 
housekeeping  this  is  disconcerting.*' 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  think  I  understand. 
If  I  were  a  prosperous  planter  away 
down  on  the  Suwanee  River,  and  were 
anxious  to  show  my  visitor  the  brand- 
new  mansion  I  had  built  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  last  year's  cotton  crop,  I 
should  object  to  his  striking  a  senti- 
mental attitude  and  warbling  the  ditty 
about  the  'old  folks  at  home.'  I  should 
especially  object  if  he  mistook  me  for  one 
of  the  old  folks." 

"That  is  the  trouble,"  said  the  Prin- 
cipal, "with  living  in  a  place  that  has  be- 
come a  household  word.  The  traveling 
public  seems  like  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster with  only  one  idea.  When  the  idea  is 
a  trivial  one  and  keeps  popping  up  con- 
tinually, it  becomes  tiresome.  There  for 
instance  is  Banbury,  a  thriving  market 
town.  The  present  inhabitants  are  emi- 
nently progressive,  and  the  town  bears  all 
the  evidences  of  prosperity.  But  when  the 
train  draws  up  in  the  summer,  one  may 
hear  girlish  American  voices  exclaiming, 
'How  fascinating!  Is  n't  it  too  cuiming 
for  anything!  Ride  a  cock  horse.'  And 
they  look  out  upon  the  Banbuiy  people 
as  if  they  belonged  to  an  immemorial 
nursery. 

"The  Americans  ignore  the  political 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  acknowledge 
only  the  divisions  into  the  Scott  country, 
the  Bums  country,  the  Wordsworth  coun- 
try, the  Shakespeare  country,  the  Dick- 
ens country,  and  the  Loma  Doone  coun- 
try. We  sometimes  wonder  where  they 
think  we  come  in." 

"Still,"  I  said,  "we  must  remember 
that  though  it  may  be  tiresome  to  the  in- 


habitants to  have  a  few  assodatiooa  r^ 
curring  continually,  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  travel  consists  in  comparing 
our  previous  impressions  with  what  we 
see.  There  was  that  most  ddigfatful  d 
English  wayfarers,  George  Borrow;  Ik 
was  doing  that  all  the  time. 

"•On  arriving  at  Chester,'  he  says,  *it 
which  place  we  intended  to  spend  two  or 
three  days,  we  put  up  at  an  old-fashiooed 
inn  in  Northgale  Street  to  which  we  had 
been  recommended.  My  wif e  and  daugh- 
ter  ordered  tea  and  its  accompaniments; 
and  I  ordered  ale  and  that  which  sboiild 
always  accompany  it,  cheese.  "  The  ale 
I  shall  find  bad,"  said  I;  "Chester  ale  had 
a  bad  reputation  since  the  time  of  old 
Sion  Tudor,  who  made  a  first-rate  Enghm 
about  it,  but  I  shall  have  a  treat  in  the 
cheese;  Cheshire  cheese  has  always  been 
reckoned  excellent."  * 

"To  his  great  delight  he  found  the  ale 
as  bad  as  it  was  in  the  day^  of  Sioo 
Tudor,  and  therefore  he  hilariously  threw 
it  out  of  the  window.  Then  tasting  the 
cheese,  he  found  the  cheese  bad  also, 
and  promptly  threw  that  after  the  ak. 
'Well,'  he  said,  'if  I  have  been  deceived 
in  the  cheese,  at  any  rate  I  have  not 
been  deceived  in  the  ale,  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  execrable.  Patience!  I 
shall  not  fall  into  a  passion,  more  espe- 
cially as  there  are  things  I  can  fall  back 
upon.  Wife!  I  will  trouble  you  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  Henrietta,  have  the  kindness 
to  cut  me  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.' 

"Now  it  is  evident  that  Borrow  had 
two  distinct  pleasures  in  his  visit  to  Ches- 
ter. The  ale  was  as  bad  as  from  his  pre- 
vious reading  of  the  Welsh  bards  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose,  and  the  cheese  was 
worse.  The  pleasure  in  each  case  came 
from  the  fact  that  his  experience  had  re- 
acted upon  his  previous  ideas.  After  all, 
this  is  a  harmless  sort  of  pleasure." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Principal,  "in  a  bluff, 
whole-souled  Briton  like  Borrow,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  throwing  the  ale 
and  cheese  around,  just  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne;  but  it  is  different  with  a 
vulgar  rich  Am Pardon  me,  I  am 
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falling  into  the  bad  habits  of  my  pupils." 
**I  take  no  offense,"  I  said;  ''you  know 
I  am  not  rich." 

**We  shall,"  he  said,  ''deal  tenderly 
with  the  literaiy  and  historical  treasures 
whidi  our  pupils  bring  with  them,  but 
we  shall  endeavor  to  teach  them  to  use 
their  excellait  gifts  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Past  may  not  altogether  obscure  the 
Present." 

"Another  idea,"  said  the  Principal, 
**is  that  oi  'the  ti^t  little  island.'  It  is  a 
term  that  the  British  themselves  delight 
m;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
diminutives,  while  veiy  endearing  when 
used  in  the  family  circle,  are  less  pleasing 
when  taken  up  by  strangers.  The  Amer- 
ican expects  to  find  the  British  quite  in- 
sular, and  so  they  are,  —  'of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  island,  surrounded  by  water, 
opposed  to  continental.'  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  what  effect  has  being  surrounded 
by  water  upon  the  mind  ?  Is  water,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  salt,  a  conductor  or  non- 
conductor of  cosmopolitan  qrmpathies? 
The  dicticmaiy  takes  the  latter  view  and 
goes  on  to  the  slurring  secondaiy  defini- 


tion, 'characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
islands,  hence,  narrow,  contracted.' 

"Why  'hence,  narrow,  contracted'? 
It  would  jieem  as  if  the  dictionaiy  man 
had  been  consorting  with  land-lubbers 
and  had  taken  their  point  of  view.  One 
would  suppose  from  his  reasoning  that 
the  sea  cut  one  off  from  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  prairies 
and  mountains  were  the  true  highways  of 
nations.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blue-water  school.  It  is  based  on  the  re- 
cognition of  the  broadening  effect  of  an 
insular  position.  There  is  no  place  so 
easy  to  get  at  or  to  get  away  from  as  an 
island.  It  makes  us  next^oor  neighbors 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  especially  when 
we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 
we've  got  the  money  too.  It  is  your 
dweller  in  a  section  of  a  continent  who 
is  shut  in,  'hence,  narrow,  contracted.' 
Your  islander  knows  no  such  narrow 
bounds  as  he  sings  his  victorious  Song 
of  the  Seven  Seas.  If  this  be  insularity 
make  the  most  of  it!" 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang  and 
a  shy  individual  appeared  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  first  American  student. 


PERSONALITY  IN  JOURNALISM 


BY   M.  A.    DeWOLFE   HOWE 


A  TIME-HONORED  distinction  is  drawn 
between  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
daily  papers  in  New  York  —  that  the 
one  renders  vice  attractive  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  virtue  unattractive  at 
night  With  each  of  these  papers,  in  the 
form  known  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  the  name  and  the  work  of  an  emi- 
nent journalist  have  been  associated.  So 
strongly  did  these  two  men  impress  them- 
selves upoa  their  respective  journals  that, 
thou^  it  is  now  ten  years  since  Mr. 
Dana's  death  and  five  since  Mr.  God- 
kin's,  their  personalities  may  still  be  felt 


in  every  issue  of  the  Sun  and  Evening 
Post.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  their 
biographies  ^  appear  almost  simultineous- 
ly.  The  books  have  a  value  far  b^ond 
their  illumination  of  the  rival  charms  and 
repulsions  of  vice  and  virtue.  They  en- 
able one  to  consider  with  some  serious- 

1  The  Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana.  By  Jambs 
Harbisok  Wu^bok,  LL.  D.,  Late  Majot- 
GeDeral,  U.  S.  V.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1007. 

Life  and  Lettert  of  Edwin  Lawrence  God- 
kin.  Edited  by  RoUo  O^^n.  Two  rolnmes. 
New  York :  The  MaomUlao  Co.    1907. 
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ness  the  uses  and  the  scope  of  personality 
in  jounialism. 

Mr.  Dana's  biographer  quotes  an  ut- 
terance of  his  in  reply  to  those  who  were 
lamenting  thirty-five  years  ago  that  "the 
day  for  personal  journalism  is  gone  by, 
and  that  impersonal  journalism  will  take 
its  place." 

"Whenever,  in  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession," said  the  Stm^  "a  man  rises  up 
who  is  original,  strong,  and  bold  enough 
to  make  liis  opinions  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  the  public,  there  will  be  per- 
sonal journalism;  and  whenever  news- 
papers are  conducted  only  by  common- 
place individuals  whose  views  are  of  no 
consequence  to  anybody,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  ii^personal  journalism. 

"And  this  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
question." 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  Dana  could  never  have  been  classed 
with  the  "commonplace  individuab." 
The  career  which  his  biography  presents 
is  that  of  an  idealist  developing  into  an 
opportunist.  The  book  does  not,  probably 
because  it  cannot,  explain  all  the  steps  in 
such  a  development.  The  studious  coun- 
try boy,  whose  ^es  would  not  carry  the 
burden  of  discursive  reading  whidi  he 
imposed  upon  them  while  a  student  at 
EUurvard,  drifted  naturally  into  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  It  was  another  natural 
step  from  this  association  to  an  intimate 
relation  with  Greeley  and  the  Tribune^  to 
which  he  rendered  valuable  editorial  serv- 
ice. Through  this  work  his  abilities  won 
the  recognition  which  made  him,  during 
the  Civil  War,  "the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment,**—  a  special  field  correspondent 
of  the  War  Department,  —  and  Assistant 
Secretaiy  of  War.  Nothing  could  have 
given  him  a  more  thorough  training  as 
an  observer  and  reporter  upon  men  and 
momentous  actions  than  this  experience. 
He  carried  into  it  an  optiniism,  a  philo- 
sophic temper,  an  independent  judg- 
ment, which  he  brought  out  augmented. 
Because  Greneral  Wilson's  relations  with 
Dana  were  those  of  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  Union  during  the  war,  he  has  been 


led  to  lay  upon  the  war  period  an  em- 
phasis which  to  many  readers  wfll  seem 
out  of  proportion  with  the  scantier  meas- 
ure of  detail  devoted  to  his  work  in  the 
Stm.  Yet  the  veiy  fullness  of  the  record 
gives  definiteness  to  the  personality  which 
Mr.  Dana  broij^t  to  his  final  editorial 
task,  and  withal  exhibits  the  man  at  his 
best 

The  journalist  whose  work  expresses 
his  personality  must,  of  all  men,  come  out 
into  the  open,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
independence.  This  is  a  quality  which 
deserves  all  the  praise  it  gets,  yet  the 
moment  a  man  of  independent  spirit 
does  something  radically  different  from 
what  is  expected  of  his  kind,  his  motives 
fall  under  suspicion.  After  all,  he  nuij 
merely  be  canying  his  independence  to 
conclusions  which  to  him  are  logical. 
The  independent  journalist  is  just  as  sure 
to  displease  some  of  his  readers  as  to 
please  others.  Certainly  there  were  many 
whom  Mr.  Dana  displeased,  many  who 
regarded  his  variations  of  par^  and  per- 
sonal allegiance  as  the  sign  of  idl  that 
was  unworthy. 

The  "  devemess  "  of  the  Swi  under  his 
guidance  was  a  commonplace  of  public 
estimation;  so  too  was  its  "wickedness.** 
The  proof  was  found  in  such  perversi- 
ties as  its  preference  for  Butler  to  Cleve- 
land as  a  presidential  candidate,  its  hos- 
tility to  Cleveland  as  president,  its  other 
animosities  which  time  has  shown  to  be 
mistaken,  its  alignment  in  critical  periods 
in  the  local  politics  of  New  York  with  the 
forces  which  have  abundantly  justified 
their  reputation  as  those  of  evil.  The 
charity  of  a  later  day  should  at  least  (dead 
for  the  opportunist  of  positive  views  that 
his  independence  is  bound  to  land  him  on 
many  sides,  some  of  which  must  be 
wrong. 

The  personality  of  an  editor  may  ex- 
press itself  almost  as  fully  in  the  news  as 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  his  papv.  As 
manager  and  editor,  Mr.  Dana  signed 
the  prospectus  of  the  new  Sttn  when  he 
took  charge  of  it  in  1868.  Two  sentences 
from  this  statement  of  the  paper's  policy 
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set  a  standard  which  he  well  maintained 
and  fixed:  — 

"It  wiU  study  clearness,  condensation, 
point,  and  will  endeavor  to  present  its 
daily  photograph  of  the  whole  world's 
doings  in  the  most  luminous  and  lively 
manner. 

**It  will  not  take  as  long  to  read  the 
Sun  as  to  read  the  London  Times  or 
Wduier*s  Dictionary ,  but  when  you  have 
read  it,  you  will  know  about  all  that  has 
happened  in  both  hemispheres." 

Tlie  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  has 
made  the  Sun  the  special  delight  of  ^e 
male  sex,  and  the  model,  often  imper- 
fectly copied,  for  the  presentation  of  news 
in  many  other  joumaJs.  This  in  itself  has 
hcGi  no  mean  achievement  Add  to  it 
the  vigorous  and  clarifying  manner  of  the 
editorial  page,  which  has  always  made 
people  read  and  regard  it  even  when  the 
substance  has  been  foreign  to  their  sym- 
pathies, and  the  Sun  stands  forth  as  the 
journalistic  embodiment  of  just  such  a 
man  as  the  biography  of  Dana  presents: 
penetrating,  humorous,  intense,  a  warm 
friend  and  a  spirited  foe,  one  who  kept 
to  the  end  some  hold  upon  the  idealistic 
standards  of  his  youth,  yet  found  that 
many  ezbting  conditions  had  better  be 
saf^ported  than  overthrown.  When  the 
idealist  turns  opportunist,  he  may  well 
become  a  little  cynical,  and  lend  himself 
to  cynicism  in  others.  But  he  has  prob- 
ata made  up  his  mind  with  his  ^es 
open  that  in  this  world  of  ours  the  man 
who  is  contoit  to  choose  between  two 
evils  that  which  appears  to  him  the  lesser 
may  contribute  more  to  human  progress 
than  he  who  rejects  them  both.  Such 
at  least  is  his  justification  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  his  presumable  honesty  with 
himself  must  be  weighed  in  any  true 
accounting  for  his  character. 

It  was  personality  of  another  sort 
which  Mr.  Godkin  expressed  through  the 
Nation  and  Evening  Post.  Compromise 
bore  no  part  in  it.  The  standards  of  youth 
grew  even  sterner  with  age.  The ''really 
critical  spirit"  which  the  Nation  promised 
at  its  foundation  in  1865  to  bring  to  its 


discussions,  was  conspicuously  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Grodkin.  His  work  as  the  field 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper  during 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  war  between 
our  own  states  gave  his  pen  as  invalua- 
ble a  bit  of  training  as  Dana's  was  receiv- 
ing from  his  more  specialized  experience. 
The  careful  student  of  affairs  in  war- 
time, when  all  the  powers  of  government 
are  in  undisguised  use,  often  qualifies 
himself  for  the  best  criticism  of  govern- 
ment iQ  peace.  Certainly  the  newspaper 
letters  reproduced  by  Mr.  Ogden  are 
notable  for  their  dear  vision  and  forcible 
expression.  Through  this  work  Mr.  God- 
kin  acquired  early  a  habit  of  relating 
effects  to  causes,  embodied  in  men,  and 
of  witholding  no  censure  which  seemed 
to  him  deserved.  It  was  this  veiy  rigor 
of  thought  and  utterance  which  enabled 
Lowell  at  a  later  day  to  define  the  No- 
tion  as  "a  most  valuable  breakwater 
against  the  tepid  wish-wash  of  incompe- 
tence which  pours  through  the  American 
press." 

Mr.  Grodkin  did  not  win  without  a 
hard  strug^e  the  place  which  he  and  his 
paper  came  to  hold.  Before  embarking 
in  his  undertaking  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  F.  L.  Olmsted,  "I  have  not 
got  the  literary  temperament^  and,  in  fact, 
in  so  far  as  I  have  ever  done  any  woric 
well,  it  has  beoi  due  rather  to  bodily 
activity  than  anything  else.  ...  I  am 
not  popular  in  my  manners  and  could 
never  become  so."  He  contioues  even 
further,  .the  catalogue  of  his  disabilities. 
tVhen  his  work  began,  there  were  not 
wantiog  those  to  whom  his  Irish  birth 
and  En^g^ish  training  seemed  utterly  to 
disqualify  him  as  an  American  journalist. 
Neither  he  nor  these  objectors  could 
realize  that  the  value  of  sudi  a  service  as 
the  Nation  has  rendered  lies  in  the  veiy 
fact  that  such  a  personality  as  Mr.  God- 
kin's  was  vigorously  behind  it 

It  is  not  the  millions,  but  at  most  the 
few  thousands,  to  whom  the  "really  criti- 
cal spirit"  makes  its  appeal.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  day  to  show  what  can 
be  achieved  by  personality  in  journalism. 
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when  conspicuous  ability  is  devoted  to 
ends  antipodal  to  those  which  the  Nor 
tion  proposed  for  itself.  Bj  these  new 
methods  the  successful  journalist  be- 
comes a  "captain  of  industry,"  acquires 
that  summtim  bonuni,  circulation,  and 
with  it  a  vast  uncritical  following  of  hun- 
gry sheep  who  somehow  imagine  them- 
selves fed  by  the  rank  mists  th^  draw. 
Over  against  such  rewards  must  be  set 
those  which  Mr.  Godkin's  career  won  for 
him  —  the  inward  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  with  no  reproach  of  compro- 
mise when  occasion  came  for  a  choice 
between  what  seemed  to  the  chooser 
clearly  right  and  merely  expedient;  the 
outward  recognition  and  approval  of 
those  who  are  hardest  to  satisfy  and 
therefore  best  worth  satisfying.  Perhaps 
the  highest  token  of  this  approval  was 
the  urgent  offer  to  Mr.  Godkin,  only 
five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
NaHoUf  to  occupy  a  chair  of  history  in 
Harvard  CoU^e.  His  friends,  according 
to  their  natural  bent,  looked  upon  it  as 
a  greater  and  a  smaller  opportunity  for 
service  than  that  which  his  ocmtinuance 
with  the  Nation  would  afford.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  his  own  point  of  view  that, 
after  a  careful  wdghing  of  the  matter,  he 
decided  to  reiruiin  where  he  was.  To  the 
less  tangible  rewards  were  added,  in  due 
time,  those  of  the  successful  business  en- 
terprise which  the  Nation  seems  to  have 
become  even  before  its  merging  with  the 
Evening  Post  in  1881. 

There  is  one  reward  which  is  denied 
to  the  possessor  of  the  "really  critical 
spirit,"  developed  as  highly  as  Mr.  God- 
kin's  was.  That  is  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing— or  thinking  one  sees — some  of  the 
improvements  for  which  one  has  beoi 
working  in  the  world.  The  temper  of  Mr. 
Grodkin's  view  of  the  American  situation 
in  his  later  years  is  so  well  illustrated  by 
a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  at  the 
time  of  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message 
that  its  quotation  is  justified:  "The  situa- 
tion seems  to  me  this:  an  immense  de- 
mocracy, mostly  ignorant,  and  complete- 
ly secluded  from  foreign  influences  and 


without  any  knowledge  of  other  states  of 
society,  with  great  contempt  for  histoiy 
and  experience,  finds  itself  in  possessioo 
of  enormous  power  and  is  eager  to  use  it 
in  brutal  fashion  against  any  one  who 
comes  along,  wUhovt  knowing  how  to  do 
ii^  and  is  therefore  constantfy  on  the 
brink  of  some  frightful  catastrof^  like 
that  which  overtook  France  in  1870. 
The  spectacle  of  our  financial  condition 
and  legislaticm  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  general  silliness  and  credulity 
begotten  by  the  newspapers,  the  f efodoas 
optimism  exacted  of  all  teadiers  and 
preachers,  and  the  geieral  belief  that  we 
are  a  peculiar  or  chosen  people  to  whom 
the  experience  of  other  people  is  of  no 
use,  make  a  pretty  dismal  picture,  and, 
I  confess,  rather  reconcile  me  to  the  fact 
that  my  career  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  I 
know  how  many  things  may  be  pointed 
out  as  signs  of  goiuine  progress,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  field  of  govenunent." 

The  observer  with  any  endowment 
whatever  of  the  critical  spirit  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  truth  enough  and  to 
spare  in  this  arraigimient  —  which,  by 
the  way,  does  not  confine  itself  to  "the 
field  of  govenunent."  Yet  will  not  the 
most  candid  critic  protest  that  sudi  a  de- 
liverance —  and  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  it  springs  —  lacks  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  and  that  the 
dangers  of  a  "ferocious  optimism"  may 
often  be  pretty  evenfy  balanced  by  those 
of  a  ferocious  pessimism  ? 

Of  course  he  will;  and  just  as  surely 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  truth  will 
lead  him  to  remember  that  the  dock  of 
affairs  is  kept  going  by  a  pendulum  whidi 
swings  just  as  far  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other.  All  the  more  because  the  fero- 
cious optimists  exist,  are  the  men  like 
Godkin  and  the  joumab  like  the  Nation 
needed.  An  implidt  following  of  their 
leadership,  a  constant  adoption  of  the 
critical  attitude,  may  not  be  the  shortest 
cut  to  progressive  action.  But  it  is  an 
immensely  valuable  corrective.  Tliefear 
of  the  Post  is  the  begirming  of  a  certain 
sort  of  wisdom.  It  breeds  in  public  serv- 
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ants  and  writers  a  wholesome  dread  of 
insincerity,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  this  particuhir  weakness  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  e^qxMed.  It  acts  at  the  same 
time  as  a  positive  stimulus  to  honest 
thou^t  and  action.  This  is  what  the  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Grodkin  especially  con- 
tributed to  the  journalism  of  his  time. 

The  side  of  Mr.  Godkin's  personality 
which  had  no  public  expression  is  de- 
lightfulty  revealed  in  the  letters  which 
Mr.  Ogden  has  brought  together.  The 
critical  faculty  doubtless  had  its  exercise 
in  the  first  establishment  of  personal  rela- 
tions. But  when  his  affections  were  once 
engaged,  their  warmth  and  tenacity  had 
a  Celtic  quality  which  gives  the  picture 
of  them  a  peculiar  charm.  The  tender- 
ness of  his  domestic  relations  shines  with 
a  special  clearness  through  the  records 
of  his  sore  bereavements.  His  friendships 
with  women  of  notable  understanding 
and  sympathy  might  have  supplied  a  de- 
Ugfatful  chapter  by  themselves,  if  the 
editor's  arrangement  of  his  admirable 
material  had  not  —  from  the  topical  as 
from  the  chronological  point  of  view  — 
so  nearly  approached  the  chaotic.  From 
a  letter  to  one  of  these  feminine  friends 
a  characteristic  passage  must  be  taken: 
"As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  great  interests 
oi  civilization  in  this  country  are  being 
left  pretty  much  to  the  women.  The  men 
have  thrown  themselves  pretty  much  into 
money-making.  You  have  no  idea  how 
they  shirk  eveiything  which  interferes 
wiUi  this,  how  cowardly  they  have  grown 
about  eveiything  which  threatens  pe- 
cuniaiy  loss.  It  is  the  women  who  are 
caring  for  the  things  which  most  distin- 
guish civilized  men  from  savages.  ...  I 
do  not  know  what  the  future  of  our  mod- 
em civilization  is  to  be.  But  I  stumble 
where  I  firmly  trod.  I  do  not  think  things 
are  going  well  with  us  in  spite  of  our 
railToads  and  bridges.  Among  the  male 
sex  something  is  wanting,  something  tre- 
mendous." 

Yet  there  were  friendships  with  men 
which  bore  importantly  upon  Mr.  God- 
kin's  life,  both  private  and  public.    The 


two  which  most  conspicuously  combined 
these  bearings  were  those  widi  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  with  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Garrison.  In  so  far  as  Mr. 
Grodkin*s  life  is  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion^ these  names  are  inseparable  from 
it.  In  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
paper,  it  is  well  to  have  on  permanent 
record  the  fact  that  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  raised  for  the  undertaking 
fifty  thousand  came  from  Boston  —  and 
that** Norton  rallied  the  Boston  friends. *' 
It  is  well  to  find  Mr.  Grodkin  writing  to 
Mr.  Norton  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  his  editorship,  "If  the  paper  succeeds 
I  shall  always  ascribe  it  to  you,  as  with- 
out your  support  and  encouragement  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  been  able  to 
endure  to  the  end."  Fifteen  years  later, 
in  1881,  when  Mr.  Grodkin  was  consider- 
ing the  offer  of  the  Post  to  purchase  the 
Nation,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Norton, 
"You  had  so  much  to  do  with  starting 
the  Nation,  and,  I  may  say,  its  existence 
is  so  largely  due  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement which  you  gave  me  in  its 
early  days,  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if  its  latter  end  should  in  any  way 
be  disappointing  to  you."  These  are  but 
two  from  many  testimonies  to  a  close  and 
generously  reciprocal  relation. 

Toward  Mr.  Garrison,  for  his  support 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation,  as  for  Mr. 
Norton's  in  its  origin,  there  was  the  same 
hearty  spirit  of  recognition.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Grodkin  expressed  it,  perhaps 
most  forcibly  at  the  time  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Post,  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Garri- 
son about  the  reported  speeches,  "The 
dearest  thing  I  recall  in  it  all,  b  my 
thirty  years*  association  with  you.  You 
have  been  to  me,  in  it  all,  the  kindest 
and  most  devoted  friend."  No  one  would 
have  been  quicker  than  Mr.  Godkin  to 
feel  that  the  true  history  of  the  Nation 
should  include  as  full  a  recognition  of 
Mr.  Garrison's  service,  in  the  capacity  of 
literary  editor,  as  of  his  own.  When  Mr. 
Garrison  died,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
an  extraordinary  dionis  of  appreciation 
rose  from  the  host  of  contributors,  in 
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all  parts  of  the  country,  with  whom  it 
was  his  function  to  deal.  Between  them 
and  Mr.  Garrison,  as  the  Nation  itself 
has  said,  "there  existed  a  peculiar,  al- 
most a  family,  feeling.  He  watched  over 
them  with  an  interest  and  pride  well- 
nigh  of  kinship.  The  relation  was,  to 
him,  less  editorial  than  paternal."  Of 
his  relation  with  Mr.  Godkin  we  read,* 
"With  unbounded  admiration  and  loy- 
alty for  his  chief,  Mr.  Grarrison  brought 
to  his  assistance  a  nice  scholarship,  a 
patient  scrutiny,  a  calm  judgment,  and  a 
noble  sjrmpathy." 

The  unobtrusive,  unfaltering  work  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Garrison,  known  to 
his  fraternity  much  more  than  to  the 
public,  must  be,  wherever  and  whenever 
it  is  done,  one  of  the  most  reassuring  ex- 
pressions of  personality  in  journalism. 


That  it  can  be  joined,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  two  f ellow-workers  and  to  the  gen- 
eral advantage,  with  the  labors  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Godkin,  yields  fresh  hope  for 
the  power  of  strong  personal  forces  in  the 
journalistic  profession.  "Tlie  day  for 
personal  journalism,"  in  the  sense  of  the 
term  as  it  might  have  been  applied  to 
Horace  Greeley  or  Thuriow  Weed,  may 
be  going  —  or  gone.  But  while  such  an 
example  of  happy  coo|)eration  as  that  of 
Mr.  Grodkin  and  Mr.  Garrison  is  fresh  m 
memoiy,  we  need  not  despair  of  its  repe- 
tition. Tliere  is,  however,  one  conditkn 
precedent  to  it  —  and  that  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  journalistic  career  by  men  of 
the  highest  type  in  native  character  and 
cultivated  ability.  When  all  such  men 
choose  other  pursuits,  a  barren  time  in 
journalism  will  indeed  be  imminent 


JOY  FROM  SORROW 

BY   R.  VALANTINE   HECKSCHER 

I  BORROW  Joy  from  Sorrow  — 
A  Rainbow  from  the  Rain! 
If  Life  were  not  in  Shadow, 
My  Star  would  shine  in  vain! 
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A     SICK-ROOM    ANTHOLOGY 

I  CAN  hear  the  old  doctor's  voice  to- 
day, cheery  and  strong,  —  but  not  too 
cheery  and  not  too  strong,  —  just  as  it 
sounded  years  ago,  when  he  stood  up  and 
drew  on  his  gloves  ready  to  leave  my 
sick-room.  His  voice  will  be  one  of  the 
first  I  shall  listen  for  in  that  world  where 
there  are  no  sick-rooms,  and  where  we 
are  led  to  believe  there  is  no  need  for 
doct<»9.  ''Don't  read  anything  but 
Mather  Goou^'*  he  would  say,  "and  don't 
think." 

I  was  reminded  of  these  words  when  I 
saw,  not  long  ago,  in  the  Contributors' 
Club,  the  pathetic  story  of  the  poor  wo- 
man with  the  sick  nerves,  who  was 
soothed  and  comf<u*ted  by  having  the 
recipes  from  a  cook-book  read  to  her 
hour  after  hour;  and  I  was  also  reminded 
ol  a  long-chenshed  wish  of  my  own,  the 
com^uling  of  a  sick-room  anthology. 

^ce  seeing  the  article  in  the  Ailatdic 
I  have  heard  of  another  case  of  the  sooth- 
ing effects  of  cook-book  literature  in  ill- 
ness. In  this  instance  the  patient  was  a 
man,  and  he  insisted  upon  hearing  the 
entire  volume  read  and  re-read,  finding 
it  all  equally  comforting  and  restful,  from 
the  preparing  of  soup-stock  to  the  com- 
pounding of  the  most  intricate  dessert. 
It  seemed  an  odd  choice  for  the  man, 
whose  literary  taste  when  well  is  fastidi- 
ous in  the  extreme.  But  this  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  nature  assuming  the 
defensive,  as  she  would  more  often  do  if 
we  left  ourselves  to  her.  The  weary 
brain  knew  that  it  must  not  think,  and 
instinctively  withdrew  as  far  as  possible 
from  its  own  world  of  ideas. 

As  to  my  old  doctor's  compound  pre- 
scription, ''Read  Mother  Goo«e  and  don't 
think,"  I  often  smiled  over  it  in  secret, 
for  to  my  mind  those  immortal  mel- 
odies have  always  seemed  stimulating 


to  thought.  They  might  well  serve  as 
models  for  that  sort  of  impressionistic 
literature  exemplified  by  the  best  short 
stories  of  modem  French  authors.  In  the 
old  rhymes,  as  in  these  stories,  the  scenes 
are  depicted  with  a  few  strong  strokes, 
every  unnecessary  detaO  omitted,  the 
denouement  merely  suggested,  and  all  the 
rest  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Take  for  example  that  wonderful  bit 
of  verse, — 

"Hark!  harki  the  dogi  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  ooming  to  town. 
Some  in  rags  and  lome  in  shaga 
And  lome  in  TeWet  gowns." 

This  was  usually  the  first  to  come  to 
my  mind  (perhaps  because  I  am  a  lover 
of  dogs)  after  the  good  doctor  had  left  me. 
I  would  close  my  eyes,  the  better  to  see 
the  picture. 

It  is  always  a  stormy  twilight  scene. 
The  rain  has  ceased,  but  the  sky  is  gray 
and  swept  by  clouds.  In  the  west  a  band 
of  strange  yellow  light  shows  just  at  the 
horizon.  Lights  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  distant  farmhouses,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  town  itself 
is  of  the  medieval  sort,  with  massive  walls, 
and  gates  that  will  soon  be  closed  for  the 
night. 

Suddenly  a  dog  begins  to  bark, — 
"  Hark !  hark ! "  I  find  myself  whispering, 
—  then  another  and  another.  What  can 
have  stirred  them  all  at  once  at  this  quiet 
hour  ?  Now  and  then  a  door  is  heani  to 
open,  a  face  inquiring  appears  at  a  win- 
dow. The  sense  of  myst^  deepens,  the 
barking  grows  louder  and  louder,  until 
all  the  beloved  dog  voices  I  have  ever 
known  join  in  the  chorus. 

Then  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  the  distant 
trampling  of  many  feet,  and  down  the 
road  they  appear,  in  the  strange,  stormy 
light,  the  be^B^ars  coming  to  town.  I  can 
see  them  now  as  they  looked  to  my  sick 
fancy;  so  many  of  them,  of  all  ages  and 
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all  sizes,  men,  women,  and  little  children; 
some  lame  and  decrepit,  clothed  in  rags 
and  shags  quite  as  conventional  beggars 
should  be.  But  now  more  mystery,  — 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  raggedest  and 
dirtiest  are  a  few  shining  ones,  dressed  in 
velvet  gowns.  And  here  the  author  shows 
her  genius.  Not  another  word,  all  the 
rest  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

Why  they  were  all  arriving  in  this  par- 
ticular town,  at  this  particular  hour; 
how  these  special  ones  came  by  their 
beautiful  gowns,  —  whether  they  had 
been  stolen  (in  which  case  would  some 
dreadful  nemesis  overtake  the  happy- 
go-lucky  wearers  ?),  or  whether  they  had 
been  presented  by  some  philanthropic  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  beggars,  —  all  these  things 
we  are  never  told.  But  what  ground  for 
infinite  conjecture! 

And  then,  the  finale: — did  they  reach 
the  town,  this  motley  crowd,  before  the 
gates  were  closed?  What  did  the  dogs 
say  then  ?  what  did  the  people  do  ?  I  usu- 
ally spent  a  wakeful  night  inventing  differ- 
ent endings  for  the  story. 

No,  I  should  never  recommend  Mother 
Goose  for  the  invalid  with  an  over- 
wrought brain.  And  yet  there  are  other 
ills  of  the.  flesh  besides  oervous  exhaus- 
tion, —  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  indiges- 
tion,—  cases  where  the  fancy  craves  stim- 
ulus; and  the  Anthology  must  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  these  also.  We  shall 
have  to  include  the  best  rhymes  of  Mo- 
ther Chose  in  our  volume,  together  with 
the  best  recipes. 

When  one  enters  that  strange  world  of 
the  sick-room,  hushed  and  remote,  one 
realizes  that  it  is  a  place  quite  apart  from 
the  well- world,  with  an  atmosphere  of  its 
own.  But  we  must  have  gone  there  some- 
time as  an  inhabitant,  rather  than  as  a  cas- 
ual visitor,  to  understand  fully  the  needs 
and  ideals  of  the  place.  To  be  the  ruling 
monarch  of  this  kingdom  of  quiet  and 
order,  where  the  ordinary  and  possible 
are  set  aside  for  the  time  being  for  the 
extraordinary  and  impossible,  and  all  on 
our  account,  —  this  is  among  the  compen- 


sations of  an  invalid's  life.  One  easily 
becomes  an  autocrat  where  one*s  slight- 
est wish  is  humored,  and  one's  whims  and 
fancies  for  once  in  the  world  are  taken 
seriously.  And  in  compiling  our  Antho- 
logy all  this  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  have  read  for  hoiurs,  day  aitet  day, 
in  a  low,  monotonous  voice.  Browning's 
Translation  of  the  Agamemnon^  to  an 
invalid,  with  wonderful  results.  When 
everything  else  failed,  the  tired  eyes 
would  droop  and  dose  after  a  few  pages 
of  this  poem.  Then  how  one's  heart  beat 
faster  and  one's  voice  trembled  with 
anxiety  —  would  they  stay  closed  ?  Not 
if  the  reading  ceased,  I  found;  but  if  one 
went  on  and  on  without  variation  of  tone 
the  spell  continued  to  work. 

So  the  Agamemnon  shall  not  be  left 
out  of  my  Anthology.  Then  the  Alice  in 
Wonderland  rhymes  must  have  a  place, 
and  some  of  Edward  Lear's;  and  for 
children,  the  Canterbury  Talest  in  the 
old  English,  for  they  like  their  Chaucer 
best  when  they  cannot  understand  all  the 
words,  but  are  soothed  and  quieted  by 
the  swing  and  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

When  the  Anthology  appears  we  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  it  will  come  as  a  great 
relief  to  those  who  make  a  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  sick.  Imagine  having  in  one 
precious  volume  all,  or  many,  of  the  wdl- 
tried  bits  of  remedial  literature. 

The  success  of  the  book,  however, 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  skill  and 
tact  with  which  it  is  used.  The  question 
as  to  what  selection  from  the  sick-room 
Anthology  shall  be  prescribed  in  a  criti- 
cal case  will  surely  rank  in  importance 
with  the  prescriptions  for  medicine  and 
diet.  Shall  it  be  left  for  the  doctor  to  de- 
cide, or  the  nurse? 

Perhaps  a  good  suggestion  would  be  to 
choose  —  in  that  world  where  all  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  reversed — just 
the  one  thing  the  patient  would  not  care 
for  when  well.  For  your  professional  man 
the  soothing  monotony  of  long-tried  re- 
cipes — which  would  cbrive  a  housekeeper 
tnad;  for  your  middle-aged  people,  not 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  the 
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well  as  other  aged  Virginians,  as  strong 
refutatioii  of  thdr  theory.  Why,  my 
nnde,  though  you  may  not  helieve  it, 
had  not,  when  he  died,  been  up  the  old 
stairway  for  twenty-eight  years.  The 
rest  of  the  family  and  frequent  squads  of 
''company*'  slept  aloft,  but  not  he. 

He  would  sit  for  a  long  time  in  his 
splint-bottomed  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the 
large  stones  of  the  hearth,  gazing  down 
into  the  fire.  I  have  seen  Unde  Nat  in 
one  of  these  reveries  smile  a  sweet,  happy 
smile,  and  I  knew  he  was  living  over 
again  some  scene,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  in  which  he  was  chief  actor, 
happy  ci  heart  and  lithe  of  limb.  But 
thai  apparently  would  come  the  thought 
of  a  potiverous  Present  and  times  **  out  of 
joint,'*  and  he  would  mutter  his  '*No,  n6 
indeed.**  Foot,  old,  lonely,  wifeless  man ! 
It  was  this  happy  faculty  of  reverie  — 
of  plunging  into  trance — that  gave  him 
surcease  of  sorrow. 

At  night,  not  very  long  "after  candle 
lighting*'  as  he  marked  the  time,  he  went 
to  bed,  in  winter  covering  the  fire  coals 
carefully  the  last  thing.  True,  there  was 
no  need  of  that,  for  matches  were  abun- 
dant; he  loved  to  tell  of  the  time  when 
they  first '^^  came  about,"  and  how  he 
surprised  some  fellow  teamsters  in  a 
camp  one  night  when  he  lighted  a  luci- 
fer  match.  But  he  saved  the  fire  coals, 
and  next  morning  raked  the  ashes  off 
and  piled  on  wood  and  chips  and  corn- 
cobs and  thrust  a  "lightwood"  knot 
under  it. 

Having  done  this,  he  would  go  out  into 
the  "bade  porch,"  take  down  the  "nog- 
gin "  (ask  your  archsological  friend  what 
a  noggin  is),  and  perform  his  toilet  He 
dung  tenadously  to  this  primitive  form 
of  ablution,  and  followed  it  with  the  vio- 
lent use  of  a  coarse  towd.  Then  he  combed 
his  scant  locks,  and  took  a  drink,  —  a 
drink  of  pure  water  in  a  gourd  with  a  long 
curved  handle.  You  may  have  quaffed 
something  very  near  the  elixir  of  the  gods 
out  of  a  crystal  goblet,  but  you  have 
known  no  real  drink  if  you  have  not  put 
to  your  lips  the  old  gourd  (cracked  per- 


haps and  the  split  sewed  up)  and  drunk, 
long  and  deeply,  water  ^m  a  spring 
where  a  microbe  never  existed. 

Once  Unde  Nat  had  been  a  politician, 
but  it  was  "fo*  the  waw,'*  and  although 
a  Democrat  in  the  new  alignment  of  1860, 
he  hated  the  word,  and  most  often  called 
himself,  as  of  yore,  an  Old  Line  Whig. 
He  had  not  been  a  Secessionist,  but  nd- 
ther  had  he  been  a  Union  inan  in  a  de- 
finite sense,  and  he  could  not  get  over 
now  the  prejudices  of  1861.  Serious  pro- 
perty loss  had  been  his,  with  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  armies  sweeping  alternately 
over  his  farm  in  that  unfortunate  middle 
ground  unwillingly  afforded  by  old  Vir- 
ginia. The  death  of  a  brother — a  con- 
script soldier,  who  had  lingered  behind 
the  volunteers  partly  because  the  whole 
neighborhood,  denuded  of  strong  men, 
found  him  indispensable,  the  one  ever 
ready  to  help  in  sickness  and  all  other 
trouble  —  gave  him  a  retrospect  of  bit- 
terness he  could  never  live  down. 

He  revered  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  the  point  of  worship,  and  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  I  was  rejoiced  that  there  was 
one  thing  I  told  him  about  the  present 
time  which  positivdy  pleased  him.  It 
was  that  Lee  was  now  honored  and  ad- 
mired even  by  those  who  had  most  ear- 
nestly helped  to  defeat  him.  "It  is  as  it 
should  be,  sir;  as  it  should  be,"  he  said. 
I  had  not  before  found  anything  consid- 
ered by  him  in  this  iconodastic  age  to  be 
as  it  should  be. 

Then  I  made  one  more  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  visit  me  in  Washington.  I 
resolved  to  steer  him  over  the  dty  with 
special  reference  to  avoiding  the  statues 
of  war  heroes.  He  was  obdurate.  Living 
two  and  a  half  hours'  journey  from  the 
national  capital,  he  had  not  visited  It  for 
over  forty-five  years.  He  said : "  No  sir,  I 
thank  you  for  your  invite,  but  I  can't  go. 
Don't  want  to.  It  seems  a  right  smart 
while  not  to  see  your  country's  capital, 
— nearly  half  a  century, — but  I  reckon  I 
can  get  along  just  as  wdl  without  going 
thar.  It's  a  Babylon,  sir:  it's  an  abom- 
inably wicked  city!  It's  where  it  all  come 
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from  in  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln,  sir,  was 
a  kind-hearted  man,  but  he  had  wicked 
advisers  and  the  wickedness  come  from 
them.  I  was  to  see  Jim  Buchanan  take 
his  seat,  though  I  did  n't  vote  for  him, 
but  I  ain't  a  ben  sence,  and  I  just  ain't 
a  goin'  thar.  Spesh'ly  I  feel  so  when  I 
remember  'bout  John  M."  (He  always 
spoke  of  his  brother  by  his  double  name, 
an  old  Virginia  custom.)  "Why,  sir, that 
man  John  M.  he  voted  'ginst  secession 
and  only  went  when  the  conscript  officer 
came  and  he  was  'bleeged  to  go.  And  then 
to  think,  at  Petersburg,  they,  they,  — " 
He  stopped  abruptly,  poked  ihe  fire 
with  the  tongs,  and  went  into  one  of  his 
reveries.  I  slipped  quietly  out,  but  ere  I 
passed  through  the  door,  I  heard  him 
muttering,  "No,  no,  no,  no  indeed  !  " 

THE   BOSWELL  NATION 

One  of  my  chief  troubles  in  life  is  my 
inability  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  re- 
joice, at  just  the  psychological  moment. 
A  week  or  two  i^ter  they  have  got  all 
through  with  their  happiness  and  have 
stopped  talking  about  it,  I  appear  on  the 
scene,  thrilled  with  out-of-date  enthusi- 
asm. The  question  then  comes  to  be, 
whether  one's  chief  duty  is  to  synchronize 
his  happiness  with  that  of  others  or  to 
take  it  when  he  can.  At  the  risk  of  being 
utterly  unavailable  by  speaking  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  nobody  seems  to  be  paying 
any  particular  attention  just  now,  let  me 
out  with  it  while  the  feeling  is  at  its  height 
and  hope  that  here  and  there  some  old- 
fashioned  soul  experiences  my  own  de- 
light in  British  biography. 

Of  course,  just  as  I  was  about  to  put 
my  delight  into  words  it  was  fated  that 
I  should  run  across  Miss  Repplier's 
discouraging  remarks  on  the  subject,  in 
which  she  tries  to  dampen  one's  ardor  by 
saying  that  "the  English  memoirs  have 
little  that  is  joyous  or  beautiful  or  inspir- 
ing." With  the  reflection  that  one's  lit- 
erary faith  ought  to  expect  to  meet  with 
manifold  temptations,  like  any  other  oper- 
ation of  that  faculty,  I  console  myself  by 


answering  that  perhaps  Miss  Repplier 
did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  rained  almost  the  whole  time 
the  English  memoirs  were  being  written. 
This  will  sufficiently  account  for  any  su- 
perficial lade  of  gayety  in  them. 

Now  what  I  like  about  English  bio- 
graphy is  what  I  would  call  the  muehnest 
of  it.  It  is  the  only  region  I  know  of  m 
which  I  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  old 
woman  whose  first  impression  of  the  ocean 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
was  seeing  enough  of  anything.  A  critical 
friend  of  mine  has  a  f av<Mite  thecny  that 
one  ought  not  to  linger  long  either  with 
men  or  books,  but  just  sip  or.  taste  and 
then  pass  along.  His  practice  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  theory;  hence  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  is  not  one  with  whom 
are  possible  the  pleasures  of  sitting  up 
late.  Of  a  thorough-going  three-volume 
Life  and  Letters  he  would  be  constitu- 
tionally incapable,  for  this  is  no  ^ropet 
field  for  the  sipper  and  taster. 

What  these  biographies  invite  and  en- 
coiu'age  is  that  we  saturate  ourselves 
with  them  until  our  mental  scenery  b 
quite  transfigured.  A  week  or  so  after- 
ward we  find  ourselves  almost  thinking 
that  we  are  ourselves  the  people  we  have 
been  reading  about,  just  as  Charles  Lamb 
after  a  day  or  two  at  Oxford  would  find 
himself  proceeding  Master  of  Arts.  For 
days  at  a  time  I  have  innocuously  strutted 
Dean  of  Westminster  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, without  anybody  knowing  anything 
about  it.  And  this  is  something  which  I 
think  no  French  memoir  will  ever  make 
it  possible  for  one  to  do. 

If  at  any  house  I  find  upon  the  table  a 
long  and  venerable  row  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish biographies  I  feel  at  once  that  this  is  a 
place  where  they  are  prepared  to  have  you 
stop  a  while,  and  take  your  ease.  These  are 
volumes  which  nobody  will  ever  possess 
because  he  thinks  he  ought  to  possess 
them.  They  betoken  affinity.  Fashion 
might  dictate  a  shelf  of  French  memcNrs, 
and  one  might  have  them  for  any  one  of  a 
dozen  reasons,  but  nobody  will  ever  col- 
lect these  English  favorites  for  any  other 
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reason  than  that  they  are  really  wanted. 

In  this  country  we  have  hardly  a  great 
biography  to  our  credit  We  have  a  timid, 
practical  way  of  writing  it,  as  if  half  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  man  is  worth  so 
much  notice.  In  a  big,  believing  sort  of  a 
way  the  Englishman  goes  ahead  with  his 
hero  and  midces  him  worth  it.  That  portly 
three-volume  way  of  gmng  out  to  meet 
oblivion,  and  simply  falling  upon  it  and 
smashing  it,  is  the  only  way  for  him.  And 
after  that  there  is  usually  a  volume  of  let- 
ters a  year  or  so  later  as  a  relay  to  the 
reputation.  The  English  appetite  for 
these  things  is  frank  and  enormous.  The 
national  mind  is  a  sort  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Boswell  is  its  irremovable 
dean.  Other  people  can  think  in  a  vac- 
uum; but  the  Briton  must  have  ideas 
precipitated  into  persona  before  he  can 
get  hold  of  them  with  any  sort  of  grip. 

If  a  man  be  of  the  outstanding  sort, 
they  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  not 
using  him  twice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mental 
thrift  of  the  nation.  The  actual  deeds  of 
Thomas  Arnold  which  he  did  in  the  flesh 
were  probably  never  of  half  the  use  to 
England  that  he  has  been  since  his  coun- 
trymen began  to  use  him  through  one  of 
the  best  biographies  of  the  last  century. 
Then,  too,  with  all  their  love  of  dignitaries 
it  is  not  half  so  essential  over  there  as  it  is 
here  that  a  name  should  be  a  great  one  in 
order  to  be  thus  celebrated.  To  call  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  to  some 
obscure  country  parson  is  a  perfectly  reg- 
ular proceeding.  People  expect  it.  That 
Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstone,  will 
have  his  biography  is  as  much  a  nuitter  of 
course  as  that  Stanley  will.  We  are  much 
too  sane  for  such  a  memoir. 

The  Englishman  furthermore  has  not 
fallen  a  victim  to  that  unhappy  chemical 
experiment  of  reducing  all  our  sustenance 
to  tablet  form.  He  does  not  try  to  give 
you  the  concentrated  extract  of  a  person- 
ality, but  prefers  rather  to  give  you  the 
whole  person  and  let  you  make  your  own 
extract  He  brings  his  hero  along,  with 
afl  lus  belongings, — unwieldly,  elbowing, 
incongruous  the  result  may  be,  but  he  is 


sure  to  be  all  there.  And  doing  things 
thus,  he  never  descends  to  naming  one  of 
his  histories  The  Real  Oliver  Cromwdl^ 
because  to  his  mind  this  would  seem  tau- 
tology. When  he  is  through  with  anybody 
one  has  perhaps  as  complete  a  sense  of 
possession  of  another  personality  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  the  English- 
man is  the  last  one  for  us  to  try  to  com- 
pact into  a  phrase  or  two.  The  sipper  or 
taster  will  just  as  likely  as  not  get  the 
wrong  taste  and  make  a  false  report.  You 
may  be  with  him  six  months  and  he  will 
not  do  the  typical  thing;  only  a  Boswell 
with  plenty  of  time  and  memory,  forever 
hanging  around,  will  be  in  at  the  right 
moment,  when  he  does  something  that 
simis  himself  up  and  lets  out  his  whole 
great  heart.  By  endless  visitings  and  much 
sitting  up  late,  by  taking  plenty  of  time 
for  letter-writing  and  thinking  it  well 
spent,  and  considering  a  journey  across 
the  country  for  a  little  conversation's  sake 
entirely  Intimate,  the  Englishman  seems 
to  be  in  habitual  readiness  for  the  writing 
of  biography.  We  are  apt  to  get  ready 
when  it  is  too  late,  but  they  seem  to  meet 
and  visit  together  as  if  they  might  possi- 
bly want  to  write  each  othca^'s  biographies 
some  day,  or  at  least  contribute  toward 
them. 

ON  CERTAIN  VAGAMES  OF  THE 
POETS 

We  are  used  to  the  Whitmanites:  we 
do  not  mind  them  any  more,  though 
sometimes  we  may  wish  they  would  not 
divide  their  rather  complicated  sentences 
into  lines  quite  so  arbitrarily.  Even  a 
simple  prose  sentence  takes  on  difficulty 
as  well  as  dignity  when  it  is  printed  as  a 
five-line  stanza,  thus:  — 

I   jfOt 

Up  and  foond 
The  kitohen 
Fire  had  gone 
Out. 

Still  this  is  intelligible,  if  the  reader  will 
only  put  his  mind  to  it. 
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But  another  school  of  poets  of  a  dif- 
ferent mettle  has  appeared.  Instead  of 
loafing  and  inviting  their  souls,  these 
geitlemen  flj  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  verbal  monstrosi- 
ties, and  return  with  hordes  of  barbaric 
captives.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
seize  and  torture  beyond  recognition  re- 
spectable native  citizens  of  the  language. 
Borrowing  a  word  from  one  of  their  own 
number,  we  maj  call  them  the  "strepi- 
tous"  school.  Adapting  a  well-known 
epigram,  we  might  briefly  define  them 
and  their  work  as  the  Unintelligent  in 
full  pursuit  of  the  Unintelligible. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  magazine 
and  glanced  over  the  verse  it  contained. 
In  four  short  and  harmless-looking,  albeit 
apparently  serious  compositions,  I  dis- 
covered tiie  following  words:  "dunch- 
ing,"  "planished,"  "skelloch,"  "heveril," 
"strepitous,"  "riffling,"  besides  the  more 
familiar  "wastrel,"  "guidon,"  and,  of 
course,  "rede"  and  "sib."  These  poems, 
as  I  said,  were  all  serious  in  intention; 
three  of  them  were  deathly  serious,  —  at 
least  they  had  something  to  do  with 
death,  just  what,  I  could  not  tdl.  Yet 
poor  Lewis  Carroll,  if  he  were  alive, 
would  hide  his  diminished  head;  clearly, 
he  is  out-Carrolled.  If  the  Baker  had 
only  thought  of  dunching  the  Boojum, 
he  might  have  returned  home  in  safety. 

The  strepitous  school  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  verse  that  "dunches  " 
and  "riffles."  If  they  had,  we  might 
thank  them  for  adding  to  the  gayety  of 
nations.  But  they  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  respectable  English  words,  and  tried 
to  force  the  poetry  out  of  them,  as  our 
ancestors  used  to  force  confessions  out 
of  malefactors,  on  the  rack.  This,  as 
Jeffrey  used  to  say,  will  never  do.  We 
cannot  look  at  it  with  equanimity.  To 
lake  a  mild  instance,  —  an  extreme  one 


would  be  too  painful,  —  in  another  mag- 
azine I  find:  "Phaeton  headlong  rmniog 
down  the  sky."  Presumably  the  author 
means  that  Phaeton  is  going  to  ruin:  but 
"ruin"  as  a  verb  is  transitive,  and  bj 
using  it  intransitively  the  author  does  not 
make  it  poetical,  but  only  ungrammatical 
and  ambiguous.  Perhaps  he  meant  that 
Phaeton  was  destroying  the  welkin;  if  to, 
why  does  he  add  "down"  ?  He  does  not 
need  it  to  fill  out  the  metre.  After  this 
calamity  to  Phaeton  or  the  heavens,  it  is 
refreshing  to  be  told  (}n  the  next  poem) 
thM  ''all  this  earth's  misrule  is  glam- 
oured into  grace."  Perhaps  there  is  some 
hope  even  for  Phaeton;  at  least  he  had 
a  fair  chance  to  be  "^amoured;"  let  us 
hope  it  was  "into  grace." 

Joubert  once  said  that  great  poets  are 
of  two  kinds:  the  kings  of  words,  and  the 
^rrants  of  words.  Virgil  and  liGlton  are 
kings;  Browning  is  a  tyrant  Shake- 
speare is  a  king  who  grew  a  little  tyran- 
nical in  his  later  years.  To  make  a 
Phaeton-like  descent,  the  "strepitous'* 
poets  are  the  bullies  of  words.  Dante  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  that  though  he 
had  often  compelled  words  to  say  ^lat 
they  did  not  mean,  they  had  never  com- 
pelled him  to  say  what  he  did  not  mean. 
When  the  "strepitous"  poet  applies  com- 
pulsion to  words,  the  upshot  generally  is 
that  a  noise  b  made,  but  nothing  at  all 
is  said.  He  may  make  them  shriek,  but 
he  cannot  make  them  sing.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  he  generally  prefers  to  bully 
the  big  and  strange  words,  —  pa*haps 
because  he  thinks  that  words  are  poeti- 
cal in  proportion  to  their  size  and  strange- 
ness. But  words,  like  horses  and  men, 
know  their  masters;  the  smallest  and 
commonest  will  turn  to  perfect  poetry  at 
the  touch  of  a  Keats:  — 

"  The  ttan  look  retj  oold  aboot  tb«  iky 
And  I  haTe  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare."^ 
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ROSE  MACLEOD* 


BY   ALICE   BROWN 


I 

Madam  FumoN  and  her  grand-daugh- 
ter Electra  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast 
taUe.  It  was  a  warm  yet  inspiriting 
di^  in  early  spring,  and,  if  the  feel 
and  look  of  it  were  not  enough,  the 
gvden  under  the  dining-room  windows 
tdd  the  season's  hour  like  a  floral  clock. 
He  earliest  blossoms  had  been  pushed 
onward  by  the  mounting  spirit  of  the 
fBtr,  and  now  the  firstlings  dP  May  were 
budding.  The  great  Georgian  house, 
set  in  the  heart  of  this  processional 
bloom,  showed  the  mellow  tints  of  time. 
It  had  an  abundant  acreage,  diversified, 
at  first  hand,  not  only  by  this  terraced 
garden  in  the  rear,  but  by  another  gone 
to  wild  abandon  on  the  west,  and  an 
orchard  stretching  away  into  level  fields, 
and,  b^ond  them,  groves  of  pine. 

These  dining-room  windows,  three  of 
them,  side  by  side,  and  now  unshaded, 
gave  large  outlook  on  a  beautiful  and 
busy  world  where  the  terrace  mounted 
in  green,  to  be  painted  later  with  red 
peony  baUs,  and  where  the  eye,  still 
traveling,  rested  in  satisfaction  on  the 
fringe  of  locusts  at  the  top. 

Inside  the  house  the  sense  of  beauty 
coukl  be  fully  fed.  Here  was  a  sweet 
consistency,  the  sacred  past  in  untouched 
being,  that  time  when  furniture  was 
XDade  in  England,  and  china  was  the 
product  of  long  voyages  and  solenm 
hoarding  in  comer  cabinets  with  dia- 
mond panes.  Life  here  was  reflected 
dimly  from  polished  surfaces  and  se- 
renely accentuated  by  quaint  carvings 
and  spindle  legs.  Here  was  "atmosphere" 
VOL.  100  -  NO.  4  *  Copyright,  1007, 


—  the  theatre  of  simple  and  austere  con- 
tent. 

Madam  Fulton  outwardly  fitted  her 
background  as  a  shepherdess  fits  a  fan. 
She  was  a  sprite  of  an  old  lady,  slender 
and  round,  and  finished  in  every  move- 
ment, with  the  precision  of  those  who 
have  "learned  tiie  steps"  in  dancing 
of  another  period.  It  was  her  joy  that 
she  had  kept  her  figure,  her  conmion- 
place  that,  having  it,  she  knew  what  to 
do  with  it.  She  had  a  piquant  profile, 
dark  eyes,  and  curls  whiter  than  white, 
sifted  over  with  the  lustre  of  a  living 
silver.  According  to  her  custom,  she 
wore  light  gray,  and  there  was  lace 
about  her  wrists  and  throat 

"Coffee,  Electra?"  she  suddenly  pro- 
posed, in  a  contralto  voice  that  still  had 
warmth  in  it.  She  put  the  question  im- 
patiently, as  if  her  hidden  self  and  that 
of  the  girl  opposite  had  been  too  long 
communing,  in  spite  of  them,  and  she 
had  to  break  the  tacit  bondage  of  that 
intercourse  by  one  more  obvious.  The 
girl  looked  up  from  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"No,  thank  you,  grandmother,"  she 
said.  Her  voice,  even  in  its  lowest  notes, 
had  a  clear,  full  resonance.  Then  she 
laid  the  letter  down.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don," she  added.  "I  thought  you  were 
opening  your  mail." 

"No!  no!"  Madam  Fultpn  cried,  in 
a  new  impatience.  "  Go  on.  Read  your 
letter.  Don't  nund  me." 

But  the  girl  was  pushing  it  aside.  She 
looked  across  the  table  with  her  direct 
glance,  and  Madam  Fulton  thought 
unwillingly  how  handsome  she  was. 
Electra  was  young,  and  she  lacked  but 
by  AuGB  Bbown. 
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one  thing:  a  girPs  uncertain  grace.  She 
had  all  the  freshness  of  youth  with  the 
poise  of  ripest  womanhood.  She  sat 
straight  and  well,  and  seemed  to  man- 
age her  position  at  table  as  if  it  were  a 
horse.  Her  profile  was  slightly  aquiline 
and  her  complexion  faultless  in  its  fair- 
ness and  its  testimony  to  wholesome 
living.  Her  lips  were  rather  thin,  but  the 
line  of  white  teeth  behind  them  showed 
exquisitely.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  fine 
brown  hair  wound  about  her  head  in 
braids,  in  an  imperial  fashion.  Perhaps 
the  only  fault  in  her  face  was  that  her 
eyes  were  of  a  light  and  not  sjrmpathetic 
blue. 

''Shall  I  open  your  mail,  grand- 
mother?" she  asked,  with  extreme  defer- 
ence. 

Madam  Fulton's  hand  was  lying  on 
a  disordered  pile  of  letters,  twenty  deep, 
beside  her  plate.  She  pressed  the  hand 
a  little  closer. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  will 
attend  to  them  myself." 

Electra  laid  down  her  napkin,  and 
pushed  her  plate  to  .one  side,  to  give 
space  for  her  own  papers.  She  lifted 
one  sheet,  and  holding  it  in  her  fine 
hands,  began  rather  elegantly,  — 

"Grandmother,  I  have  here  a  most 
interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Furnivall 
Williams.  She  speaks  of  your  book  in 
the  highest  praise." 

"Oh!"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  shade 
of  satire,  "does  she?  That's  very  good- 
natured  of  Fanny  Williams." 

"Let  me  read  you  what  she  says." 
Electra  bent  a  frowning  brow  upon  the 
page.  "Ah,  this  is  it.  'It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  your  grandmother  would 
write  what  we  all  wanted  to  read.  But 
her  **  Recollections  "  are  more  than  wel- 
come. They  are  satisfying.  They  are 
illuminative/  " 

"Fanny  Williams  is  a  fool!" 

Electra,  not  glancing  up,  yet  man- 
aged to  look  deeply  pained. 

"She  goes  on  to  say,  'What  a  power 
your  dear  grandmother  has  been!  I 
never  realized  it  until  now.' " 


"That's  a  nasty  thing  for  Fanny  Wil- 
liams to  write.  You  tell  her  so.'* 

"Then  she  asks  whether  you  would 
be  willing  to  meet  the  Delta  Club  for  an 
afternoon  of  it." 

"Of  what?" 

"Your  book,  grandmother,  —  your 
'Recollections.'" 

"Electra,  you  drive  me  to  drink.  I 
have  written  the  book.  I've  printed  it 
I've  done  with  it.  What  does  Fanny 
Williams  want  me  to  do  now  ?  Prance  ?" 

Electra  was  looking  at  her  grand- 
mother at  last  and  in  a  patient  hopeful- 
ness, like  one  awaiting  a  better  mood. 

"Grandmother  dew,"  she  protested, 
"it  almost  seems  as  if  you  owe  it  to  the 
world,  having  said  so  much,  to  say  a 
little  more." 

"What,forinstance, Electra?  What?" 

Electra  considered,  one  hand  smooth- 
ing out  the  page. 

"People  want  to  know  things  about  it 
The  newspapers  do.  How  can  you  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  discussion  there  has 
been,  and  not  expect  questions?" 

The  old  lady  smiled  to  herself. 

"WeU,"  she  said,  "they  won't  find 
out" 

"But  why,  grandmother,  why?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  why,  Electra;  but 
they  won't,  and  there's  an  end  <rf  it" 
She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  Electra, 
gathering  her  mail,  followed  punctili- 
ously. As  they  were  leaving  the  room, 
her  grandmother  turned  upon  her. 
"Did  you  hear  from  Peter  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes.  From  New  York.  He  wiU  be 
here  to-morrow."  Electra's  clear,  wcfl- 
considered  look  was  very  unlike  that  of  a 
girl  whose  lover  had  come  home,  after 
a  five  years'  absence,  for  the  avo¥red 
purpose  of  marriage. 

Madam  Fulton  r^arded  her  for  a 
moment  with  a  softened  glance.  It 
seemed  wistfully  to  include  other  dreams, 
other  hopes  than  the  girl's  own,  a  little 
dancing  circle  of  shadowy  memories 
outside  the  actual,  as  might  well  happen 
when  one  has  lived  many  years  and  seen 
the  growth  and  passing  id  such  ties. 
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"Well,  Electra,"  she  said  then,  "I 
suppose  you'll  many  him.  You'll  be 
famous  by  brevet.  That's  what  you'll 
like/' 

Electra  laughed  a  little,  in  a  tolerant 
way. 

*'You  are  always  thinking  I  want  to 
become  a  celebrity,  grandmother,"  she 
said.  " That 's  very  funny  of  you." 

"Think!"  emphasized  the  old  lady. 
"I  know  it.  I  know  your  kind.  They're 
thick  as  spatter  now.  Everybody  wants 
to  do  something,  or  say  he's  done  it. 
You  want  to  *  express  *  yourselves.  That 's 
what  you  say — 'express*  yourselves.  I 
never  saw  such  a  race." 

She  went  grumbling  into  the  library 
to  answer  her  letters,  or  at  least  look 
them  through,  and  paused  there  for  a 
moment,  her  hand  on  the  table.  She 
knew  approximately  what  was  in  the  let- 
ters. They  were  all  undoubtedly  about 
her  book,  the  "Recollections"  of  her 
life,  some  of  them  questioning  her  view 
of  the  public  events  therein  narrated, 
but  others  palpitating  with  an  eager 
interest  She  had  written  that  history 
as  a  woman  of  letters  in  a  small  way, 
and  a  woman  who  had  known  the  local 
celebrities,  and  she  had  done  it  so  vividly, 
with  such  incredible  originality,  that  the 
book  was  not  only  having  a  rapid  sale, 
but  it  piqued  the  curiosity  of  gossip- 
lovers  and  even  local  historians.  No 
names  were  mentioned;  but  when  she 
wrote,  "A  poet  said  to  me  in  Cambridge 
one  day,"  everybody  knew  what  poet  was 
meant  When  she  obscurely  alluded  to 
the  letters  preceding  some  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  underground  railway,  histo- 
rians of  the  war  itched  to  see  the  letters, 
and  invited  her  to  produce  them.  The 
book  was  three  months  old  now,  and 
the  wonder  no  less.  The  letters  had  been 
coming,  and  the  old  lady  had  not  been 
answering  them.  At  first  she  read  them 
with  glee,  as  a  later  chapter  of  her  life 
story;  but  now  they  tired  her  a  little, 
because  she  anticipated  their  appeal. 

A  bird  was  singing  outside.  She 
codced  her  head  a  little  and  listened,  not 


wholly  in  pleasure,  but  with  a  critical 
curiosity  as  well.  She  was  always  watch- 
ing for  the  diminution  of  sound,  the 
veiling  of  sight  because  she  was  old,  and 
now  she  wondered  whether  the  round 
golden  notes  were  what  they  had  been 
fifty  years  ago.  She  stood  a  moment 
thoughtfully,  her  hand  now  on  the  let- 
ters, —  those  tedious  intruders  upon  her 
leisure.  Then,  with  an  air  of  guilty  es- 
cape, though  there  was  no  one  to  see 
and  judge,  she  left  them  lying  there  and 
stole  softly  out  on  the  veranda,  where 
she  sank  into  her  friendly  wicker  chair, 
and  looking  upon  the  world,  smilingly 
felt  it  to  be  good.  The  sky  was  very 
bright,  yet  not  too  bright  for  pleasure; 
clouds  not  meant  for  rain  were  blotting 
it  in  feathery  spaces.  There  was  a  sweet 
air  stirring,  and  the  birds,  though  they 
were  busy,  said  something  about  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
Madam  Fulton  felt  the  rhythm  and 
siu*ge  of  it  all,  and  acquiesced  in  her  own 
inactive  part  in  it.  Sometimes  of  late 
she  hardly  knew  how  much  of  life  was 
memory  and  how  much  the  present 
brilliant  call  of  things.  It  was  life,  the 
thing  she  did  not  understand.  Presently 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  sank,  she 
thought,  into  a  deeper  reverie.  These 
excursions  of  hers  were  less  like  sleep, 
she  always  told  herself,  than  a  kind  of 
musing  dream.  At  last  she  was  learning 
what  other  old  people  had  meant  when 
they  explained,  with  a  shamefaced  air  of 
knowing  youth  could  never  understand, 
"I  just  lost  myself."  To  lose  one's  bat- 
tered and  yet  still  insistent  self  was  now 
to  be  at  peace. 

When  the  forenoon  was  an  hour  or 
more  along,  she  opened  her  eyes,  aware 
of  some  one  looking  at  her.  There  he 
was,  an  old  gentleman  of  a  pleasant 
aspect,  heavy,  with  a  thickness  of  curling 
white  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  that  rosiness 
which  is  as  the  bloom  upon  the  flower  of 
good  living.  His  clothes  were  of  the  right 
cut,  and  he  wore  them  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  who  has  always  had  the  best  to 
eat,  to  wear,  to  look  at;  for  whom  life 
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has  been  a  well-organized  scheme  to  turn 
out  comfort.  The  old  lady  stared  at  him 
with  unwinking  eyes,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man smiled  at  her. 

"Billy!"  she  cried  at  last,  and  gave 
him  both  her  hands.  "Billy  Stark!" 

They  shook  hands  warmly  and  still 
looked  each  other  in  the  ^e.  They  had 
not  met  for  years,  and  neither  liked  to 
think  what  was  in  the  other's  mind.  But 
Madam  Fulton,  after  they  had  sat  down, 
challenged  it. 

"I'm  an  old  woman,  Billy."  She 
wrinkled  up  her  eyes  in  a  delightful 
way  she  had.  "Don't  you  think  that's 
funny?" 

Billy  with  difficulty  crossed  one  leg 
over  Uie  other,  helping  it  with  a  plump 
hand. 

"You're  precbely  what  you  always 
were." 

His  round,  comfortable  voice  at  once 
put  her  where  she  liked  to  be,  in  the 
field  of  an  unconsidered  intercourse  with 
man.  Electra,  she  knew,  was  too  much 
with  her,  but  she  had  forgotten  how  in- 
vigorating these  brisk  yet  kindly  breezes 
were,  from  the  other  planets.  "That's 
what  I  came  over  to  see  about,"  Billy 
was  saying,  with  a  rakish  eye.  "  I  need  n't 
have  taken  the  trouble.  You're  as  little 
changed  as  that  syringa  bush." 

Her  brilliant  face  softened  into  some- 
thing wistful. 

"The  bush  will  come  into  bloom  in  a 
few  weeks,  Billy,"  she  reminded  him. 
"I  shan't  ever  bloom  again." 

"Boo  to  a  goose!"  said  Billy.  "You're 
in  bloom  now." 

The  wistfulness  was  gone.  She  ad- 
justed her  glasses  on  her  nose  and  eyed 
him  sharply. 

"I  think  too  much  about  old  age,"  she 
said.  "I  r^ard  mine  as  a  kind  of  mil- 
dew, and  every  day  and  forty  times  a 
day  I  peer  at  myself  to  see  if  the  mildew 's 
growing  thicker.  But  you  don't  seem  to 
have  any  mildew,  Billy.  You're  just  a 
different  kind  of  person  from  what  you 
were  fifty  years  ago.  You  have  n't  gone 
bad  %t  aU." 


Billy  set  his  correct  feet  together  on  the 
floor,  rose,  and,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  made  her  a  bow. 

"I  don't  care  for  it  much  myself,"  he 
said. 

"Growing  old?  It's  the  devfl.  Billy. 
Don't  talk  about  it.  Why  are  n't  you  in 
England?" 

"I'm  junior  partner  how." 

"I  know  it." 

"I'm  a  great  publisher,  Florrie." 

She  nodded. 

"Your  men  run  over  to  arrange  with 
us  in  London.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
my  coming  here.  But  I  simply  wanted  to. 
I  got  a  little  curious  —  homesick,  maybe. 
So  I  came.  Got  in  last  night  Ireadycnir 
book  before  I  sailed." 

She  looked  at  him  quizzically  and  al- 
most, it  might  be  said,  with  a  droU  un- 
easiness. 

"You  brought  it  out  in  England,"  she 
offered,  in  rather  a  small  voice.  "Natu- 
rally you'd  read  it." 

"Not  because  we  brought  it  out.  Be- 
cause it  was  yours,"  he  corrected  her. 
"My  word,  Ilorrie,  what  a  life  you've 
had  of  it." 

The  pink  crept  into  her  cheeks.  Her 
eyes  menaced  him. 

"Are  you  trying  to  pump  me,  BiUy 
Stark?"  she  inquired. 

"  Not  for  a  moment.  But  you  're  guil^, 
Florrie.    What  is  it?" 

She  considered,  her  gaze  bent  on  her 
lap. 

"WeU,  the  fact  is,  BiUy,"  she  ton- 
porized,  "I've  got  in  pretty  deep  with 
that  book.  I  wrote  it  as  a  sort  of  a  — 
well,  I  wrote  it,  you  know,  and  I  thought 
I  might  get  a  few  hundred  dollars  out  d 
it,  same  a^  I  have  out  of  those  noveb  I 
used  to  write  to  keep  lace  on  my  petti- 
coats. Well!  the  public  has  made  a  fool 
of  itself  over  the  book.  Every  day  I  get 
piles  of  letters  asking  what  I  meant  by 
this  and  that,  and  won't  I  give  my  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  saying  this  or  that 
great  gun  did  so  and  so  at  such  a  time." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?" 

"Give  my  evidence?   Why,  I  can't!" 
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She  was  half  whimpering,  with  a  laugh 
on  her  old  face.  "I  haven't  got  it." 

"You  mean  you  haven't  the  actual 
letters  now.  Those  extraordinary  ones  of 
the  abolitionist  group  for  example, — 
can't  you  produce  them  ?" 

"Why  no,  Billy,  of  course  I  can't.  I" 
—  she  held  his  glance  with  a  mixture 
of  deprecation  and  a  gay  delight  —  "I 
made  them  up." 

William  Stark,  the  publisher,  looked  at 
ho*  with  round  blue  eyes  growing  rounder 
and  a  deeper  red  surging  into  his  sea- 
tanned  face.  He  seemed  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  an  explosion,  whether  of 
hcOTor  or  mirth  Madam  Fulton  could 
not  tell.  She  continued  to  gaze  at  him 
m  the  same  mingling  of  deprecating  and 
amused  inquiry.  In  spite  of  her  years 
she  looked  like  a  little  animal  which, 
having  done  wrong,  seeks  out  means  of 
propitiation,  and  as  yet  knows  nothing 
better  than  the  lifted  eyebrow  of  in- 
quiry. 

"Well,"  she  said  agam  defiantly,  "I 
made  them  up." 

"In  God's  name,  Florrie,  what  for?"- 

"I  wanted  to." 

"To  pad  out  your  book  ?" 

"To  make  a  nice  book,  the  kind  of  one 
I  wanted.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Billy,"  — 
she  bowled  caution  into  the  farthest  dis- 
tance,—  "I'm  going  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.   Now  you  won't  peach  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Go  on,"  he  bade  her. 

She  lifted  her  head,  sat  straighter  in 
her  chair,  and  spoke  with  firmness:  — 

"Now,  Billy,  if  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
you  at  all,  you  must  know  precisely  where 
I  stand.  Maybe  you  do,  but  I  don't  be- 
Kevc  it  You  see,  all  these  years  I've 
been  writing  what  I  called  novels,  and 
they  've  paid  me  a  little,  and  I  've  got  up 
a  sort  of  local  fame.  I  'm  as  poor  —  well, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  poor.  Only  I  live 
here  in  the  simmier  with  Electra  in  her 
house—" 
"It's  the  old  Pulton  house." 
"Yes,  but  it  came  to  her  through  her 
father.  Remember,  I  was  a  second  wife. 


I  had  no  children.  My  husband  gave  me 
the  Cambridge  place  and  left  this  to  his 
son." 

"What  became  of  the  Cambridge 
house?" 

"Sold,  years  ago.  Eaten  up.  Seems  as 
if  I  'd  done  nothing,  all  these  years,  but 
eat.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it. 
Well,  here  was  I,  credit  low,  my  little 
knack  at  writing  all  but  gone  —  why, 
Billy,  styles  have  changed  since  my  day. 
Folks  would  hoot  at  my  noveb  now. 
They  don't  read  them.  They  just  remem- 
ber I  wrote  them  when  they  want  a  celeb- 
rity at  a  tea.  I 'ma  back  number.  Don't 
you  know  it?" 

He  nodded,  gravely  pondering.  The 
one  thing  about  him  never  to  be  affected 
by  his  whimsical  humor  was  the  integrity 
of  a  business  verdict.  Madam  Fulton 
now  was  warming  to  the  value  of  her 
own  position.  She  began  to  see  how  pict- 
uresque it  was. 

"Well,  then  up  rises  one  of  your  pre- 
cious publishers  and  says  to  me,  'Mrs. 
Fulton,  you  have  known  all  the  cele- 
brated people.  Why  not  write  your  re- 
collections?'*  Why  not?' says  I.  Well,  I 
went  home  and  sat  down  and  wrote.  And 
when  I  looked  back  at  my  Ufe,  I  found 
it  dull.  So  I  gave  myself  a  free  hand.  I 
described  the  miserable  thing  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  not  as  it  was." 

William  Stark  was  leaning  forward, 
looking  her  in  the  face,  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  as  if  to  steady  him  through  an 
amazing  crisis. 

"Florrie,"  he  b^;an,  "do  you  mean  to 
say  you  made  up  most  of  the  letters  in 
that  book?" 

"Most  of  them?  Everyone!  I  had  n't 
any  letters  from  celebrities.  Days  when  I 
might  have  had,  I  did  n't  care  a  button 
about  the  eggs  they  were  cackling  over, 
and  I  did  n't  know  they  were  going  to  be 
celebrities,  then,  did  I?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  recollections  of 
Brook  Farm,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
the  old  poet  as  he  had  it  from  a  member 
of  the  fraternity  there — " 

"Faked,  dear  boy,  faked,  every  one  of 
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them."  She  was  gathering  cheerfulness 
by  the  way. 

"The  story  of  Hawthorae  and  the  first 
edition—'* 

"Hypothetical.  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  story  of  the  old 
slave  who  came  to  your  mother's  door  in 
Waltham,  and  the  three  abolitionists  on 
their  way  to  the  meeting — " 

"Now  what's  the  use,  Billy  Stark?" 
cried  the  old  lady.  "I  told  you  it  was  a 
fake  from  beginning  to  end.  So  it  is.  So 
is  every  page  of  it.  If  I'd  written  my  re- 
collections as  they  were,  the  book  would 
have  been  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  odd 
pages.  It  would  have  said  I  married  a 
learned  professor  because  I  thought  if  I 
got  into  Cambridge  society  I  should  see 
life,  and  Ufe  was  what  I  wanted.  It  would 
have  gone  on  to  say  I  found  it  death  and 
nothing  else,  and  when  my  husband  died 
I  spent  all  the  money  I  could  get  trying  to 
see  life  and  I  never  saw  it  then.  Who'd 
have  printed  that  ?  Pretty  recollections, 
I  should  say!" 

Mr.  Stark  was  still  musing,  his  eyes  in- 
terrogating her. 

"It's  really  incredible,  Rorrie,"  he 
said  at  last.  "Poor  dear!  you  needed  the 
money." 

"That  was  n't  it." 

"Then  what  was?" 

"I  don't  know."  But  immediately  her 
face  folded  up  into  its  smiling  creases  and 
she  said,  "I  wanted  some  fun." 

William  Stark  fell  back  in  his  chair  and 
began  to  laugh,  round  upon  wheezy 
round.  When  his  glasses  had  fallen  off 
and  his  cheeks  were  wet  and  his  face 
flamed  painfully,  Madam  Fulton  spoke, 
without  a  gleam. 

"You're  a  nice  man,  Billy  Stark." 

"You  wanted  your  little  joke!"  he  re- 
peated, subsiding  and  trumpeting  into 
his  handkerchief.  "Well,  you've  had  it, 
Rorrie,  you'vt^had  it." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have,"  she  re- 
turned. "I  had  to  enjoy  it  alone,  and 
that  kind  of  palled  on  me.  When  the  first 
notices  came,  I  used  to  lie  awake  from 


three  o'clock  on,  to  laugh.  I  used  to  go 
to  the  window  when  Electra  was  in  the 
room,  and  make  up  faces,  to  let  off  steam 
and  keep  her  from  knowing.  Then  the 
letters  kept  coming,  and  clubs  and  things 
kept  hounding  me,  and  Electra  was  al- 
ways at  me.  There  she  is  now,  with  mj 
grog.  See  me  take  it  and  pour  it  into  the 
syringa." 

n 

Electra  was  crossing  the  veranda 
with  her  springing  step,  bearing  a  glass 
of  beaten  egg  and  milk  on  a  little  tray. 
Madam  Fulton  signed  to  her  to  place  the 
tray  on  a  table,  evidently  ready  for  such 
ministrations,  and  then  presented  her 
friend.  Electra  greeted  him  with  a  smile 
of  bright  acceptance.  She  knew  his  stand- 
ing, and  his  air  of  worldly  ease  quite 
satisfied  her. 

"May  I  bring  you  —  ?"  she  begin, 
with  a  pretty  grace. 

"I  should  like  a  glass  of  water,"  said 
Billy,  "if  you  will  be  so  good." 

When  she  had  gone.  Madam  Fulton 
spoke  in  impressive  haste:  — 

"How  long  can  you  stay,  Billy?  All 
day?  M  night?" 

"  I  've  got  to  run  back  to  New  York  for 
a  bit,  but  I  shall  be  in  America  all  sum- 
mer, one  place  or  another.  I'll  stay  to 
luncheon,  if  you  '11  let  me." 

"  We  must  avoid  Electra !  If  she  comes 
back  and  settles  on  us,  I  shall  simplj 
take  you  to  walk.  We  can  go  over  to 
Bessie  Grant's.  You  remember  her. 
She  married  the  doctor." 

"I  remember." 

Electra  had  returned  with  a  glass  and 
pitcher,  and  ice  clinking  pleasantly.  She 
took  occasion  to  explain  to  Madam  Ful- 
ton, with  some  civil  hesitation,  — 

"I  have  a  conmiittee  meeting,  grand- 
mother. I  had  planned  to  go  in  town." 

The  old  lady  responded  briskly. 

"Gro,  mydear,  go.  Mr.  Stark  will  slay 
to  luncheon.  We'll  look  out  for  each 
other." 

When  Electra  had  rustled  away,  after 
the  pleasantest  of  farewell  recognitions 
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between  her  and  the  guest.  Madam  Ful- 
ton heaved  a  sigh. 

"Billy."  said  she.  "that's  a  dreadful 
giri.- 

"She's  a  very  handsome  girl.  What's 
the  matter  with  her?" 

"She's  so  equipped.  First,  she's  well- 
bom.  Her  grandmother  was  a  Grace  and 
her  mother  was  a  Vanderdecken.  See  her 
teeth.  See  her  hair,  and  her  profile. 
Dreadful!" 

"They're  very  beautiful,  in  a  correct 
way.  She's  as  well  made  as  a  grand 
piano." 

"That's  it,  Billy.  And  she  has  done 
nothing  but  polish  herself,  and  now  you 
can  see  your  face  in  her.  Fancy,  Billy, 
what  these  modem  creatures  do.  They 
go  to  gymnasium.  They  can  take  a  five- 
barred  gate,  I  believe,  in  their  knicker- 
bockers and  what  they  call  sneakers. 
They  understand  all  about  foods  and 
what's  good  for  them  and  what's  good 
for  the  aged,  and  if  you're  over  seventy 
they  buy  condensed  foods  in  cans  and 
make  you  take  it  twice  a  day." 
"You  have  n't  tasted  your  grog." 
"I  shan't.  Want  it?" 
He  accepted  the  glass,  and  sniffed  at 
it  critically. 

"That's  good,"  he  conmiented. 
"That's  very  good.  There's  a  familiar 
creature  in  that."  He  tasted,  and  then 
drank  with  gusto. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  lady  disparag- 
ingly, "you  would  n't  have  said  so  if  it 
had  been  one  of  the  foods.  I  have  them 
before  I  go  to  bed." 

He    spoke    persuasively:      "Florrie, 

let's  talk  a  little  more  about  the  book." 

"There's  nothing  more  to  say.    I've 

told  you  the  whole  story,  and  I  know 

you  won't  tell  anybody  dse." 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  Gilbert  and  Wall  ?" 
"What  for?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly:  only  it 
seems  to  me  publishers  and  authors  are 
m  a  more  or  less  confidential  relation. 
Being  a  publisher  myself,  I  naturally 
fed  rathor  strongly  about  it." 


"I  don't  see  it  in  the  least,"  said  the 
old  lady  decisively.  "All  this  talk  about 
the  paternal  relation  is  mere  poppycock. 
They  print  me  a  book.  If  it  tidces  a  start, 
they  back  it.  They  're  as  glad  as  I  am. 
But  as  to  telling  them  my  glorious  little 
joke,  why,  I  can't  and  I  won't." 

"But,  dear  woman,  they're  printing 
away  with  full  confidence  in  having  got 
a  valuable  book  out  of  you." 

"  So  they  have.  It 's  selling,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"Madly.  Specialists  want  it  for  honest 
data.  The  general  reader  has  got  an 
idea  from  the  reviews  that  there's  per- 
sonal gossip  in  it,  more  or  less  racy.  So 
it  goes." 

"WeU,  let  it  go,"  said  the  old  lady 
recklessly.    "I  shan't  stop  it." 

"No,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  Gil- 
bert and  Wall  ought  to  be  in  the  secret." 

"Do  you  imagine  they'd  stop  print- 
ing?" 

"I  don't  imagine  anything.  I  believe 
to  speak  temperately,  they'd  drop  dead. 
I  only  say  it's  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
situation,  and  they  ought  to  know  it.  You 
see,  dear  woman,  you  've  not  only  played 
a  joke  on  the  public,  you  've  played  a  joke 
on  them." 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  why  not? 
What's  a  publisher,  anyway?  Has  he 
got  to  be  treated  like  a  Hindu  god  ?  Billy 
Stark,  I  wish  you'd  stayed  in  London 
where  you  belong." 

Again  Billy  felt  himself  wheezing,  and 
gave  up  to  it  as  before.  She  watched 
him  unwinkingly,  and  by  and  by  she 
chuckled  a  little  and  then  joined  him,  in 
an  ecstasy. 

"Florrie,"  said  he,  "you're  simply  a 
glorious  portent,  and  you've  no  more 
moral  sense  than  the  cat." 

"No,  Billy,  no!"  She  was  answering 
in  a  happy  acquiescence.  "I  never  had 
any.  I  've  always  wanted  some  fun,  and 
I  want  it  to  this  day."  Her  old  face 
changed  surprisingly  undet*  a  shade  of 
gravity.  "And  see  where  it's  led  me." 
It  was  natural  to  conclude  that  her  ver- 
dict embraced  wider  evidence  than  that 
of  the  erring  book.  Billy,  quite  serious  in 
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hiB  turn,  looked  at  her  in  candid  invita- 
tion. She  answered  him  earnestly  and 
humbly:  "Billy,  I  always  took  the  wrong 
road.  I  took  it  in  the  b^inning  and  I 
never  got  out  of  it" 

''There's  a  frightful  number  of  wrong 
turnings,**  Billy  offered,  in  rather  inade- 
quate sympathy,  "and  a  great  defi- 
ciency ck  guideposts." 

"You  see,  Billy,  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  give  up  Charlie  Grant  and  marry 
Mark  Fulton.  I  was  only  a  country 
girl  Charlie  was  a  country  boy.  I 
thought  Mark  must  be  a  remaricable 
person  because  he  was  a  professor  in 
Cambridge.  I  thought  Charlie  was  going 
to  be  a  poor  little  country  doctor,  because 
he  was  studying  medicine  with  another 
country  doctor,  and  he  could  n't  go  to 
college  to  save  his  skin.  There  were 
eight  children,  you  know,  younger  than 
he.  He  had  to  work  on  the  farm.  Well, 
Billy,  I  made  a  mistake.'* 

Stark  marveled  at  the  crude  sim- 
plicity of  all  this.  He  forgot,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  she  was  an  old  woman,  and 
that  for  a  long  time  she  had  been  con- 
ning over  the  past  like  a  secret  record, 
full  of  blemishes,  perhaps,  but  not  now 
to  be  remedied. 

"You  did  like  Charlie,"  he  ventured. 
"I  knew  that." 

"I  liked  him  very  much.  And  I've 
never  quite  escaped  from  his  line  of  life, 
if  that's  what  they  call  it  Since  Electra 
was  alone  and  I  came  here  to  stay  with 
her,  I've  been  thrown  with  his  widow. 
Bessie's  an  old  woman,  too,  you  know, 
like  me.  But  she 's  a  different  kind." 

"  She  was  a  pretty  girl.  Rather  sedate, 
I  remember,  for  a  girl." 

"Billy,  she's  a  miracle.  She  lives 
alone,  all  but  old  Mary  to  do  the  work. 
She's  stiffened  from  rheumatism  so  that 
she  sits  in  her  chair  nearly  all  day,  and 
stumps  round  a  little,  in  agony,  with  two 
Anes.    But  she's  had  her  life." 

"How  has  she  had  it,  Florrie?  In 
having  Grant  ?  " 

"Because  all  her  choices  were  good 
choices.  She  took  him  when  he  was  poor. 


and  she  hdped  him  work.  Th^  had  one 
son.  He  married  a  singer,  a  wcxnan  — 
well,  like  me.  Maybe  it  was  in  the  bkMid 
to  want  a  woman  Hke  me.  Then  this  boy 
and  the  singer  had  two  sons  —  ooe  of 
them  clever.  Peter  Grant,  yoa  know. 
I  suppose  he's  a  genius,  if  there  are  such. 
The  other  has  —  a  deformity." 

"I  know,"  he  nodded.  "You  wrote 
me." 

''I  did  n't  write  you  alL  He  was  n't 
bom  with  it  He  was  a  sploidid  bo^, 
but  when  he  had  the  accident  the  mother 
turned  against  him.  She  could  n't  hdp 
it  I  see  how  it  was,  Billy.  The  pride  <^ 
life,  that 's  what  it  is  —  the  pride  oi  life." 

"Is  he  dwarfed?" 

"Heavens!  he  was  meant  for  a  giant, 
rathor.  He  has  great  strength.  Some- 
how he  impresses  you.  But  it's  the 
grandmother  that  buflt  him  up,  body 
and  brain.  Now  he's  a  man  grown,  and 
she's  made  him.  Don't  you  see,  Billy? 
she's  struck  home  every  time." 

"Is  she  religious?" 

"Yes,  she  is.  She  prays."  Her  voice 
fell,  with  the  word.  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly,  as  if  he  might  understand 
better  thain  she  did  the  potency  of  that 
conmiimion. 

"She's  a  Churchwoman,  I  suppose." 

"No,  no.  She  only  believes  things  — 
and  prays.  She  told  me  one  day  Osmond 
—  he's  the  deformed  one  —  he  could  n't 
have  lived  if  she  had  n't  prayed." 

"That  he  would  be  better  ?" 

"No,  she  was  quite  explicit  about  that 
Only  that  they  would  be  taught  how  to 
deal  with  it  —  his  trouble.  To  do  it 
she  said,  as  God  wished  they  should. 
Billy,  it's  marvelous." 

"WeU,  dear  child,"  said  Billy,  "you 
can  pray,  too." 

Her  old  face  grew  pinched  in  its  denial. 

"No,"  she  answered  sadly,  "no.  It 
would  n't  rise  above  the  ceiling.  What 
I  mean  is,  Billy,  that  all  our  lives  we're 
opening  gates  into  different  roads.  Bes- 
sie Grant  opened  the  right  gate.  She's 
got  into  a  level  field  and  she's  at  home 
there.    But  I  should  n't  be.    I  only  go 
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and  dimb  up  and  look  over  the  bars. 
And  I  go  stumbling  along,  hit  or  miss, 
and  I  never  get  anywhere." 

He  was  perplexed.  He  frowned  a 
little. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  get,  Rorrie  ?" 
he  asked,  at  length. 

She  smiled  into  his  face  engagingly. 

"I  don't  know,  Billy.  Only  where 
things  don't  bore  me;  where  they  are 
worth  while." 

"But  they  always  get  to  bore  us — " 
he  paused  and  she  took  him  up. 

"You  mean  I'm  bored  because  I  am 
an  old  woman.  I  should  say  so,  too,  but 
then  I  look  at  that  other  woman  and  I 
know  it  is  n't  so.  No,  Billy,  I  took  the 
wrong  road." 

Billy  looked  at  her  a  long  time,  search- 
in^y. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "what  can  we 
do  about  it?  I  mean,  besides  writing  fake 
memoirs  and  then  going  ag'in  our  best 
friends  when  they  beg  us  to  own  up?" 

She  put  the  question  by,  as  if  it  could 
not  possibly  be  considered,  and  yet  as 
if  it  made  another  merry  chapter  to  her 
jest  Billy  had  gathered  his  consolatory 
forces  for  another  leap. 

"Florrie,"  said  he,  "come  back  to 
London  with  me." 

"My  dear  child!" 

"You  marry  me,  Florrie.  I  asked  you 
fiffy  odd  years  ago.  I  could  give  you  a 
good  sober  sort  of  establishment,  a  salon 
^  a  sort.  I  know  everybody  in  arts  and 
letters.    Come  on,  Florrie." 

Fire  was  in  the  old  lady's  eye.  She 
rose  and  made  him  a  pretfy  courtesy. 

"Billy,"  said  she,  "you're  splendid. 
I  won't  hold  you  to  it,  but  it  will  please 
me  to  my  dying  day  to  think  I've  had 
another  offer.  No,  Billy,  no.  You 
would  n't  like  it.    But  you're  splendid." 

Billy ,'too,  had  risen.  They  took  hands 
and  stood  like  boy  and  girl  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  There  was  a  little 
suffusion,  a  tear  perhaps,  the  memory 
c^  other  times  when  coin  did  not  have 
to  be  counted  so  carefully,  when  they 
could  open  the  windows  without  inevit- 


able dread  of  the  night,  its  dark  and  chill. 
The  old  lady  broke  the  moment. 

"Come  over  and  see  Bessie  Grant. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Delighted.  Get  your  hat." 
But  she  appeared  with  a  gay  parasol, 
one  of  Electra's,  appropriated  from  the 
stand  with  the  guilty  consideration  that 
the  owner  would  hajxlly  be  back  before 
three  o'clock.  The  old  lady  liked  warm 
colors.  She  loved  the  bright  earth  in  all 
its  phases,  and  of  these  a  parasol  was 
one.  They  went  down  the  broad  walk 
and  out  into  the  road  shaded  by  summer 
green,  that  quivering  roofwork  of  droop- 
ing branches  and  many  leaves. 

"BiUy,"  said  she,  "I'm  glad  you've 
come." 

"So  am  I,  Florrie,  so  am  I." 
It  was  not  far  to  the  old  Grant  house, 
rich  in  the  amplitude  of  its  size,  and  of 
the  grounds,  where  all  conceivable  trees 
that  make  for  profit  and  delight  were 
colonized  according  to  a  wise  judgment. 
The  house  was  large,  of  a  light  yellow 
with  white  trimmings  and  green  blinds, 
and  the  green  of  the  shrubbery  relieved 
it  and  endowed  it  with  an  austere  dig- 
nity. There  was  a  curving  driveway  to 
the  door,  and  following  it,  they  came  to 
the  wide  veranda,  where  an  old  lady 
sat  by  herself,  dozing  and  reflecting  as 
Madam  Fulton  had  done  that  morning. 
The  two  canes  by  her  chair  told  the 
story  of  a  sad  inaction.  She  was  of  heroic 
stature  and  breadth.  Her  small,  beauti- 
fully poised  head  had  thick  white  hair 
rolled  back  and  wound  about  in  a  soft 
coil.  Her  face,  pink  with  a  persistent 
bloom,  soft  with  a  contour  never  to  break 
or  grow  old,  was  simply  a  mother's  face. 
It  had  the  mother  look,  —  the  sweet 
serious  eyes,  the  low  brow,  for  beauty 
not  for  thought,  the  tranquil  mouth. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  fine  cambric  simply 
made,  with  little  white  ruffles  about  her 
neck  and  above  her  motherly  hands. 
Madam  Fulton  saw  her  debating  as  they 
came,  frowning  a  little,  wondering  evi- 
dently about  the  stranger.  She  called  to 
her. 
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.    "Who  is  this,  Bessie  Grant?" 

The  other  woman  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  canes,  and  then,  as  if  this  were  an 
instinctive  movement,  yet  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken hurriedly,  smiled  and  sat  still, 
awaiting  them.  When  they  were  at  the 
steps*  she  spoke,  in  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant voice.  It  deepened  the  effect  of  her 
great  gentleness. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Come  right 
up  and  tell  me." 

They  mounted  the  steps  together,  and 
Stark  put  out  his  hand.  Mrs.  Grant 
studied  him  for  a  moment.  Light  broke 
over  her  sweet  old  face. 

"It's  Billy  Stark,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  triumphed  the  other 
old  lady.  "Billy  Stark  come  back  from 
foreign  parts  as  good  as  new.  Now  let's 
sit  down  and  talk  it  over." 

They  drew  their  chairs  together,  and, 
smiles  and  glances  mingling,  went  back 
over  the  course  of  the  years,  first  with  a 
leap  to  the  keen,  bright  time  when  they 
were  in  school  together.  The  type  of 
those  pages  was  clear-cut  and  vivid. 
There  were  years  they  skipped  then,  and 
finally  they  came  to  the  present,  and  Billy 
said, — 

"You  have  two  grandsons?" 

"Yes.  One  lives  with  me.  The  other  is 
coming  home  to-morrow.  He's  the 
painter." 

"Engaged  to  Electra,"  added  Madam 
Fulton.  "Did  you  know  that  ?  They  are 
to  be  married  this  sunmier.  Then  I  sup- 
pose he'll  go  back  to  Paris  and  she'll  go 
with  him." 

Mrs.  Grant  was  looking  at  her  with  a 
grave  attention. 

"We  hope  not,"  she  said,  "Osmond 
and  I.  Osmond  hopes  Peter  will  settle 
here  and  do  some  work.  He  thinks  it 
will  be  best  for  him." 

"  There 's  no  difficulty  about  his  getting 
it,"  said  Billy.  "I  saw  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Rhys.   That  was  amazing." 

The  grandmother  nodded,  in  a  quiet 
pleasure. 

"They  said  so,"  she  returned. 

"  It  will  do  everything  for  him." 


"It  has  done  everything.  Osmond 
says  he  has  only  to  sit  down  now  and 
paint.  But  he  thinks  it  will  be  best 
for  him  to  do  it  here  —  at  least  for  a 
time." 

"How  in  the  world  can  Osmond  tell 
before  he  sees  him?"  objected  Madam 
Pulton.  "You  have  n't  set  eyes  on  Peter 
for  five  years.  He  may  be  Parisian  to  the 
backbone.  You  wouldn't  want  to  tie 
him  by  the  leg  over  here." 

"So  Osmond  says.  But  he  hopes  he 
won't  want  to  go  back." 

"I  can  tell  him  one  thing,"  said  the 
other  old  lady;  "he'd  better  make  up  his 
mind  to  some  big  centre,  Paris  or  New 
York,  or  he  won't  get  Electra.  Electra 
knows  what  she  wants,  and  it  is  n't  se- 
clusion. She  is  going  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
celebrated  painter,  and  she'll  insist  on 
the  perquisites.   I  know  Electra." 

Mrs.  Grant  smiled  in  deprecation;  but 
Stark  had  a  habit  of  intuitive  leaps,  and 
he  judged  that  she  also  knew  Electnu 
His  mind  wandered  a  little,  as  his  eyes 
ran  over  the  nearer  features  of  the  place. 
It  hardly  suggested  wealth:  only  comfort 
and  beauty,  the  grace  that  comes  of  long 
devotion,  the  loving  eye,  the  practiced 
hand.  Somebody's  heart  had  been  put 
into  it.  This  was  the  labor  that  was  not 
hired.  He  had  a  strong  curiosity  to  see 
Osmond,  and  yet  he  could  not  ask  for 
him  because  Madam  Fulton  had  once 
written  him  some  queer  tale  of  the  man's 
sleeping  in  the  woods,  in  a  house  of  his 
own  building,  and  living  the  wild  life  his 
body  needed.  One  thing  he  learned  now: 
Osmond's  name  was  never  out  of  his 
grandmother's  mouth.  She  quoted  his 
decisions  as  if  they  stood  for  ultimate 
wisdom.  His  ways  were  good  and  lovdy 
to  her. 

The  forenoon  hour  went  by,  and  finally 
Madam  Fulton  remembered. 

"Bless  me!"  she  said.  "It's  luncheon 
time.    Come,  Billy." 

The  road  was  brighter  now  under  the 
mounting  sun.  Madam  Fulton  was  a 
little  tired,  and  they  walked  silently. 
Presently,  at  her  own  gate,  she  suggested, 
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not  grudgingly,  but  as  if  the  chann  of 
goodness  was,  unhappily,  assured,  — 
"I  suppose  she's  lovely!'* 
"Great!  She's  one  of  those  creatures 
that  have  good  mother-stuff  in  them.  It 
docs  n't  matter  much  what  they  mother. 
It's  there.  It's  a  kind  of  force.  It  helps 
—  I  don't  know  exactly  how." 

"Now  can't  you  see  what  I  mean? 
That  woman  has  had  big  things.  She 
had  one  of  the  great  loves.  She  built  it  up, 
piece  by  piece,  with  Charlie.  He  kept  a 
devotion  for  her  that  was  n't  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  tempest  he  felt  about  me. 
I'm  sure  of  that" 

Stark  looked  at  her  as  they  walked,  his 
eyes  perplexedly  denying  the  evidence  of 
his  ears. 

"Do  you  know,  Florrie,"  he  said,  "it's 
incredible  to  hear  you  talk  so." 
"Why?" 

"You  have  a  zest  for  life,  a  curiosity 
about  it.  Why,  it's  simply  tremendous." 
"No,  Billy,  no.  It's  not  tremendous. 
It's  only  that  I  am  quite  convinced  I 
have  n't  got  my  money's  worth.  Late  as 
it  is,  I  want  it  yet.  I '11  have  it  —  if  it's 
only  playing  jokes  on  publishers!" 

They  ate  together  in  the  shaded  room, 
and  Madam  Fulton,  looking  out  through 
the  windows  at  the  terrace,  realized,  with 
an  almost  humble  gratitude,  that  the 
world  itself  and  the  simple  joys  of  it 
were  quite  different  tasted  in  comradeship. 
She  forgot  Electra  and  the  irritated  sense 
that  her  well-equipped  grand-daughter 
was  wooing  her  to  the  ideals  of  a  higher 
Hfe. 

"Billy,"  she  said  again,  "I'm  uncom- 
mon glad  you  came." 

Billy's  heart  warmed  with  responsive 
satisfaction.  He  had  expected  a  more  or 
less  colorless  meeting  with  his  old  love,  a 
philosophic  reference  here  and  there  to 
vanished  youth,  a  twilight  atmosphere  of 
waning  days;  but  here  she  was,  living 
as  hard  as  ever.  And  he  had  brightened 
her;  he  had  given  her  pleasure.  The  com- 
placency of  it  reacted  upon  him,  and  he 
sought  about  in  his  clever  mind  for  an- 
other drop  to  fill  the  beaker.  By  the  time 


they  had  finished  their  coffee,  he  knew. 

"Florrie,"  said  he,  "what  if  you  should 
put  on  your  hat  and  take  the  train  with 
me?" 

"My  stars,  Billy!   Run  away?" 

"Come  up  to  town.  We'd  scare  up 
some  kind  of  a  theatre  this  evening,  and 
in  the  morning  you  could  see  Gilbert  and 
WaU." 

"And  'fess?  Not  by  a  great  sight! 
But  I'd  like  to  go,  Billy.  Leave  out  Gil- 
bert and  Wall,  make  it  you  and  me,  and 
I'm  your  man." 

"Come  along." 

"Worry  Electra  to  death!"  she  prof- 
fered  brighUy.  "I'll  doit,  BUly.  Here's 
the  key  of  my  little  flat,  right  here  on  the 
writing-desk.  I  never  stayed  there  alone, 
but  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  n't. 
You  can  come  round  in  the  morning,  to 
see  if  I've  had  a  fit,  and  if  I  haven't 
we'll  go  to  breakfast.  But  we  must  take 
the  three  o'clock.  She'll  be  back  by 
four." 

She  got  her  bonnet  and  her  handbag, 
and  when  Electra  did  come  back  at  four, 
her  grandmother  had  flown,  leaving  a 
note  behind. 

in 

The  next  morning  Electra,  dressed  in 
white  and  rather  pale  at  the  lips,  walked 
about  the  garden  with  a  pretense  of 
trimming  a  shrub  here  and  there  and 
steadying  a  flower.  But  she  was  waiting 
for  her  lover.  She  had  expected  him  be- 
fore. The  ten  o'clock  would  bring  him, 
and  he  would  come  straight  to  her  without 
stopping  to  see  his  grandmother  and 
Osmond.  But  time  went  by,  and  she  was 
nervously  alert  to  the  fact  that  he  might 
not  have  come.  Even  Electra,  who  talked 
of  poise  and  strove  for  it  almost  in  her 
sleep,  felt  a  little  shaken  at  the  deferred 
prospect  of  seeing  him.  It  was  after  those 
five  years,  and  his  letters,  voluminous  as 
they  were,  had  not  told  all.  Especially 
had  they  omitted  to  say  of  late  whether 
he  meant  to  return  to  France  when  he 
should  be  able  to  take  her  with  him.  To 
see  a  lover  after  such  a  lapse  was  an 
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experience  not  unconnected  with  a  possi- 
bility of  surprise  in  herself  as  well  as  in 
him.  She  had  hardly,  even  at  the  first, 
expliciUy  stated  that  she  loved  him.  She 
had  only  recognized  his  privilege  of  lov- 
ing her.  But  now  she  had  put  on  a  white 
dress,  to  meet  him,  and  the  garden  was, 
in  a  sense,  a  protection  to  her.  The  di- 
versity of  its  flowery  paths  seemed  like  a 
shade  out  of  the  glare  of  a  defined  rela- 
tion. At  last  there  was  a  step  and  he  was 
coming.  She  forced  herself  to  look  at 
him  and  judge  him  as  he  came.  He  had 
scarcely  changed,  except,  perhaps  from 
his  hurrying  gait  and  forward  bend,  that 
he  was  more  eager.  There  was  the  tall 
hgiire,  the  loose  tie  floating  back,  the  low 
collar  and  straight  black  hair  —  the  face 
with  Its  aquiline  curve  and  the  wide  sweet 
mouth,  the  eager  dark  eyes  —  he  looked 
exactly  like  the  man  who  had  painted  the 
great  portrait  of  the  year.  Then  he  was 
close  to  her,  and  both  her  hands  were  in 
his.  He  lifted  them  quickly  to  his  lips, 
one  and  then  the  other. 

"Electra!"  he  said.  It  was  the  same 
voue.  the  slight  eager  hesitancy  in  it  like 
tlie  beginning  of  a  stammer. 

li*lectra,  to  her  surprise,  said  an  incon- 
sequent thing.  It  betrayed  how  she  was 
moved. 

Grandmother  is  away.  She  has  gone 
to  town.*' 

We  will  go  into  the  summer-house," 
said  the  eager  voice.  "That  is  where  I 
always  think  of  you.  You  remember, 
don't  you?** 

He  had  kept  her  hand,  and,  like  two 
children,  they  went  along  the  broad  walk 
and  into  the  summer-house,  where  there 
was  a  green  flicker  of  light  from  the  vines . 
There  was  one  chair,  a  rustic  one,  and 
Peter  drew  it  forward  for  her.  When  she 
hud  seated  herself,  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench  of  the  arbor  close  by,  and,  lifting 
her  hand,  kissed  it  again. 

"Do  you  remember  the  knock-kneed 
|)oem  I  wrote  you,  Electra?"  he  asked 
her,  "I  called  it  *My  Imperial  Lady.*  I 
tlionght  of  it  the  minute  I  saw  you  stand- 
ing there.    My  imperial  lady!" 


The  current  was  too  fast  for  her.  She 
could  not  manage  large,  impetuous 
things  like  flaming  words  that  hurtled  at 
her  and  seemed  to  ask  a  like  exchange 
—  something  strong  and  steady  in  her 
to  meet  them  in  mid  air  and  keep  them 
from  too  swift  an  impact.  His  praise  had 
always  been  like  the  warrior's  shiekis 
clanging  over  poor  Tarpeia,  —  precious, 
but  too  crushing.  They  disconcerted  her. 
If  she  could  not  manage  to  escape  after 
the  first  blow,  she  guessed  how  they 
might  bruise. 

"When  did  you  come?"  she  asked. 

Peter  did  not  answer.  He  was  still 
looking  at  her  with  those  wonderful  eyes 
that  always  seemed  to  her  too  compelling 
for  happy  intercourse.. 

"Electra,"  he  said,  and  stopped.  She 
had  to  answer  him.  There  must  be  some 
heavy  thing  to  break  to  her,  which  he  Mi 
unequal  to  the  task  of  telling  unless  she 
helped  him.  "Electra,**  he  said  again, 
"I  did  n't  come  alone.  Some  one  came 
with  me.   I  wrote  you  about  Tom." 

Electra  drew  her  hand  away,  and  sat 
up  straight  and  chilled.  There  had  been 
few  moments  of  her  grown-up  life,  it 
seemed  to  her,  unspoiled  by  Tom,  her  re- 
creant brother.  In  the  tumultuous  steeple 
chase  of  his  existence  he  had  brought  her 
nothing  but  mortification. .  In  his  death, 
he  was  at  least  marring  this  first  moment 
of  her  lover's  advent. 

"You  wrote  me  everything,"  she  said. 
The  tone  should  have  discouraged  him. 
"You  were  with  him  at  the  last  He 
knew  you.  I  gather  he  did  n't  send  any 
messages  to  us,  or  you  would  have  given 
them." 

"He  did,  Electra.** 

"He  sent  a  message?" 

"I  simply  could  n't  write  it,  because 
I  knew  I  should  be  home  so  soon.  It  was 
about  his  wife.  He  begged  you  to  be 
kind  to  her." 

"His  wife!  Tom  was  not  married." 

"He  was  married,  Electra,  to  a  very 
beautiful  girl.  I  have  brought  her  hcxne 
with  me." 

Electra  was  upon  her  feet.    Her  face 
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had  lost  its  cold  sweet  pallor.  The  scarlet 
of  hot  blood  was  upon  it,  a  swift  response 
to  what  seemed  outrage  at  his  hands. 

"I  have  never — "  she  gasped.  "It 
is  not  true." 

Peter,  too,  had  risen.  He  was  looking 
at  her  rather  wistfully.  His  imperial 
lady  had,  in  that  instant,  lost  her  un- 
touched calm.   She  was  breathing  ire.    • 

"Ah,  don't  say  that,"  he  pleaded. 
"You  never  saw  her." 

"I  can't  help  it.  I  feel  it  She  is  an 
adventitfess." 

"Electra!" 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?  What  did 
Tom  say?" 

"He  pointed  to  her  as  she  stood  by 
the  window,  her  back  to  us  —  it  was  the 
day  before  he  died  —  and  said,  *Tell 
them  to  be  good  to  her.* " 

"You  see!  You  don't  even  know 
whether  he  meant  it  as  a  message  to  me 
or  some  of  his  associates.  He  did  n't  say 
she  was  his  wife  ?  " 

"No." 

He  answered  calmly  and  rather  grave- 
ly, but  the  green  world  outside  the  ar- 
bor looked  unsteady  to  him.  Electra 
was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  his  Ufe; 
her  nobility,  her  reserve,  her  strength 
had  seemed  to  set  her  far  above  him. 
Now  she  sounded  like  the  devil's  advo- 
cate. She  was  gazing  at  him  keenly. 

"Her  story  made  a  great  impression 
on  you,"  she  threw  out  incidentally. 

The  effort  was  apparent,  but  Peter 
accepted  it. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  simply.  "She 
makes  a  great  impression  on  everybody. 
She  will  on  you." 

"  What  evidence  have  you  brought  me  ? 
Did  you  see  them  married  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Peter,  with  the  same  un- 
moved courtesy. 

"You  see!    Have  you  even  found  any 
recoid  of  their  marriage  ?  " 
"No." 

**  You  have  the  girl's  word.     She  has 
come  over  here  with  you.   What  for  ?" 
Peter  lifted  a  hand  to  his  forehead. 
He  answered  gently  as  a  man  sometimes 


does,  of  set  purpose,  to  avoid  falling  into 
a  passion. 

"It  was  the  natural  thing,  Electra. 
She  has  no  home,  poor  child!  —  nor 
money,  except  what  Tom  left  in  his  purse. 
He'd  been  losing  pretty  heavily  just  be- 
fore. I  say,  it  seemed  the  natural  thing 
to  come  to  you.  Half  this  place  was  his. 
His  wife  belongs  here."  The  last  argu- 
ment sounded  to  him  unpardonably 
crude,  as  to  an  imperial  lady,  but  he 
ventured  it.  Then  he  looked  at  her. 
With  his  artist's  premonition,  he  looked 
to  see  her  brows  drawn,  her  teeth  per- 
haps set  angrily  upon  a  quivering  lip. 
But  Electra  was  again  pale.  Her  face 
was  marble  to  him,  to  everything. 

"I  shall  fight  it,"  she  said  inexorably, 
*to  the  last  penny." 

He  gazed  at  her  now  as  if  she  were  a 
stranger.  It  was  incredible  that  this  was 
the  woman  whose  hand  he  had  kissed 
but  the  moment  before.  He  ventured 
one  more  defense. 

"Electra,  you  have  not  seen  her." 

"I  shall  not  see  her.  Where  is  she,  — 
in  New  York?" 

"Here." 

"Here!" 

"At  grandmother's.  I  left  her  there. 
I  thought  when  we  had  had  our  little 
talk  you  would  come  over  with  me  and 
^ee  her,  and  invite  her  home." 

"Invite  her  here?" 

"I  thought  so." 

"Peter,"  said  Electra,  with  a  quiet  cer- 
tainty, "  you  must  be  out  of  your  mind." 

There  they  stood  in  the  arbor,  their 
lovers'  arbor,  gazing  at  each  other  like 
strangers.  Peter  recovered  first,  not  to 
an  understanding  of  the  situation,  but  to 
the  need  of  breaking  its  tension. 

"I  fancied,"  he  said,  "you  would  be 
eager  to  know  her." 

"Is  she  a  grisette?" 

His  mind  ached  under  the  strain  of 
taking  her  in.  He  fdt  dumbly  her  con- 
trast to  the  facile,  sympathetic  natures 
he  had  been  thrown  with  in  his  life 
abroad.  When  he  had  left  her,  Electra 
was,  as  she  would  have  said»  unformed; 
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she  had  not  crystalluced  into  the  clearness 
and  the  hardness  of  the  integrity  she 
wOTshiped.  To  him,  when  in  thou^t  he 
contrasted  her  with  those  other  types 
who  made  for  joy  and  not  always  lix 
mxanX  beauty,  she  was  inmieasurably 
exalted.  In  any  given  crisis  where  other 
women  did  wdl,  he  would  not  have 
questioned  that  Electra  must  have  done 
better.  Her  austerity  was  a  part  of  her 
virgin  charm.  But  as  he  locked  at  her 
now,  in  her  dear  outlines,  her  incisive 
speech,  the  side  of  him  that  thrilled  to 
beauty  trembled  with  something  like  dis- 
taste €x  fear.  She  was  like  her  own 
New  England  in  its  bleakness,  without 
its  sunmier  warmth.  He  longed  fcN*  at- 
mosphere. 

But  she  had  asked  her  question*again : 
''Issheagrisette?'' 

He  found  himself  answering:  — 

'*She  is  the  daughter  of  Markham 
MacLeod." 

''Not  the  author?    Not  the  diief  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  Peter,  with  some  quiet 
fMide  in  the  assurance,  "chief  of  the 
Brotherhood,  the  great  Markham  Mac- 
Leod." 

Electra  pondered. 

"If  that  is  true,"  she  said,  "I  must 
caU  on  her." 

"True?  I  tell  you  it  is  true.  Electra, 
what  are  you  saying?" 

But  Electra  was  looking  at  him  with 
those  clear  eyes  w)iere  dwdt  neither  guile 
VLor  tolerance  of  the  guile  of  others. 

"Did  she  tell  you  so,"  she  inquired, 
"or  do  you  know  it  for  a  fact  ? " 

He  had  himsdf  wdl  in  hand  now, 
because  it  had  sprung  into  his  wise  artist 
brain  that  he  must  not  break  the  beauty 
of  their  interview.  It  was  fractured,  but 
if  they  turned  the  hurt  side  away  from 
the  light,  possibly  no  one  would  know, 
and  the  outer  crystalline  sheen  of  the 
thing  would  be  deceptively  the  same. 

"I  know  Markham  MacLeod,"  he 
said.  "I  have  seen  them  together.  She 
calls  him  father." 

A  wave  of  interest  swept  ovct  hor 
face. 


"Do  3rou  mean  you  really  know  him, 
Peter?" 

"Assuredly." 

"As  the  leader  of  the  Brotherhood  ?" 

"Yes,  the  founder." 

"He  is  proscribed  in  Russia  and 
watched  in  France.   Is  that  true?" 

"AU  true." 

"He  gave  up  writing  fw  this  —  to  go 
about  organizing  and  speaking  ?  That's 
true,  isn't  it?" 

"Quite  true." 

"How  much  do  you  know  about  the 
Brotherhood,  Peter?" 

"I  bdong  to  it" 

He  strai^tened  as  he  spc^e.  An  im- 
pulse of  pride  passed  over  him,  and  she 
read  the  betrayal  in  his  kindling  eyes  and 
their  widened  pu^ls. 

"Is  there  woric  for  you  ?"  she  asked, 
"for  mssk  who  don't  speak  and  prose- 
lytire?" 

"I  do  speak,  Electra." 

"You  do?" 

"I  have  sp(Jcai  a  little.  I  can't  do  it 
yet  in  the  way  he  wants.  What  he  wants 
is  money." 

"We  have  sent  him  money,"  she 
agreed.  "The  Delta  Club  gave  a  series  of 
plays  last  winter  and  voted  him  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  first  was  for  labor  in  America. 
Hie  second  for  free  Russia." 

"Yes,  it  pours  in  on  hinir  It's  his  enor- 
mous magnetism.'* 

"It's  his  cause." 

She  seoued  to  have  readied  something 
now  that  warmed  her  into  life,  and  be 
took  advantage  of  that  kindling. 

"Rose  is  his  daughter,"  he  reminded 
her.  "She  is  very  beautiful,  very  sad. 
She  is  worthy  of  sudi  a  father." 

"Rose?   Is  that  her  actual  name?" 

"Yes.  They  are  Americans,  thougli 
since  her  childhood  she  has  lived  in 
Prance." 

"Wliat  did  she  do  before  Tom  — got 
acquainted  with  her  ?  live  there  in  Paris 
with  her  father?" 

"She  sang.  She  has  a  moving  voice. 
She  always  hoped  she  was  going  to  sin^ 
better,  but  there  never  was  money  enough 
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to  give  her  the  right  training.  Then  she 
began  going  about  with  her  father.  She 
spoke,  too." 

"In  public?    For  the  Brotherhood?" 

"  Yes.  She  has  great  magnetism.  But 
she  stopped  doing  that." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  her  father 
ask  her  to  do  it,  but  she  refused.  She  is 
beautiful,  Electra." 

Eleetra  was  looking  at  him  thought- 
fuUj. 

**I>id  she  persuade  you  to  join  the 
Brotherhood?"  she  asked. 

**No,"  said  Peter,  immoved,  "the 
chief  himself  persuaded  me.  I  went  to  a 
great  meeting  one  Sunday  night.  I  heard 
him.  That  was  the  end  of  me.  I  knew 
where  I  belonged." 

Ellectra,  her  mind  hidden  from  him  as 
completely  as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  between 
them,  was,  he  could  see,  considering  him. 
As  for  her,  he  hardly  dared  dwell  upon 
her  as  she  ruthlessly  seemed.  She  was 
again  like  the  bright  American  air,  too 
determinate,  too  sharp.  She  almost  hurt 
the  eyes.  He  wondered  vaguely  over 
several  things  he  was  imwilling  to  ask 
her,  since  he  could  not  bear  to  bring 
their  difference  to  a  finished  issue:  why 
she  cherished  a  boimdless  belief  in  the 
father  and  only  reprobation  for  the 
daughter,  when  she  had  seen  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  why  she  had  this  vivid 
enthusiasm  for  the  charity  that  embraces 
the  world  and  none  for  a  friendless  child 
at  her  door.  Their  interview  seemed  to 
have  dropped  flat  in  inconceivable  col- 
lapse; what  was  to  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  their  dual  life  was  only  the 
encounter  of  a  hand-to-hand  discussion. 
He  tried  to  sunmion  back  the  vividness 
to  his  fagged  emotions,  and  gave  it  up. 
Then  he  ventured  to  think  of  his  imperial 
lad  J,  and  found  a  satirical  note  beating 
into  his  mind.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
^actical. 

"I  have  not  seen  Osmond  yet." 

"Was  n't  he  there  to  meet  you  ?" 

"  No.  Grannie  said  I  should  have  to 
go  down  to  the  plantation,  to  find  him. 


Does  he  keep  up  his  old  ways,  Electra  ?" 

**  Yes.  Sleeping  practically  out  of  doors 
summer  and  winter,  or  in  the  shack,  as 
he  calls  it,  —  that  log  hut  he  put  up  years 
ago.  Have  n't  you  known  about  him  ? 
Has  n't  he  written?" 

*'Oh,  he  writes,  but  not  about  himself. 
Osmond  would  n't  do  that.  Somehow 
grandmother  never  wrote  any  details 
about  him  either.  I  fancied  he  did  n't 
want  her  to.  So  I  never  asked.  She  only 
said  he  was  *well.'  You  know  Osmond 
always  says  that  himself." 

"I  believe  he  is  well,"  said  Electra 
absently.  She  was  thinking  of  the  alien 
presence  at  the  other  house.  "He  looks 
it  —  strong,  tanned.  Osmond  is  very  im- 
pressive somehow.  It's  fortunate  he 
was  n't  a  little  man." 

Peter  made  one  of  the  quick  gestures 
he  had  learned  since  he  had  been  away 
from  her.  They  told  the  tale  of  give 
and  take  with  a  more  mobile  people.  He 
could  not  ask  her  to  ignore  Osmond's 
deformity,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  speak  of  it.  Osmond  was,  he  thought, 
a  colossal  figure,  to  be  accepted,  what- 
ever his  state,  like  the  roughened  rock 
that  builds  the  wall.  He  rose,  terminat- 
ing, without  his  conscious  will,  an  inter- 
view that  was  to  have  lasted,  if  she  had 
gone  to  the  other  house  with  him  and  he 
had  returned  again  with  her,  the  day 
long. 

"I  must  see  Osmond,"  he  hesitated. 

Electra,  too,  had  risen. 

"Yes,"  she  said  conformably,  though 
the  table,  she  knew,  would  be  laid  for 
them  both  in  what  had  promised  to  be 
their  lovers'  seclusion. 

"I  will  come  back.  This  afternoon, 
Electra?" 

That  morning  the  afternoon  had  been 
his  and  hers  only.  She  had  expected  to 
listen  to  the  recital  of  his  triumphs  in 
Paris,  and  to  scan  eagerly  the  map  of  his 
prospects  which  was  to  show  her  way 
also.  And  she  too  opened  her  lips  and 
spoke  without  preconsidered  intent. 

"This  afternoon  I  shall  be  busy.  I 
have  to  go  in  town." 
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"You  won't  —  "  he  hesitated  again. 
"Electra,  you  won't  call  at  the  house  on 
the  way,  and  see  her,  at  least/?" 

"Your  Rose?"  She  smiled  at  hiin 
brilliantly.    "Not  to-day,  Peter." 

Then,  bruised,  bewildered,  he  went 
back  over  the  path  he  had  come,  leaving 


his  imperial  lady  to  go  in  and  order  the 
luncheon  table  prepared  for  one. 

"Madam  Fulton  will  not  be  home," 
she  said  to  the  maid,  with  a  proud  un- 
consciousness; and  for  the  n^oment  it 
sounded  as  if  Madam  Fulton  had  been 
the  expected  guest. 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE  IDEAL  MINISTER 


BY  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL 


Doubtless  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  a  la3rman  is  the  only  person  compe- 
tent to  write  a  paper  on  The  Ideal  Minis- 
ter, There  is  much  to  be  said  in  support 
of  that  feeling.  Clerical  opinion  is  apt  to 
run  in  grooves  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
traditional  proprieties.  'The  inertia  of 
clericalism  may  rob  one  of  power  to  im- 
derstand  the  spiritual  needs  and  cravings 
of  men.  Were  the  Ideal  Minister  to  ap- 
pear, the  people  rather  than  the  ecclesias- 
tics might  be  the  first  to  recognize  and  to 
hear  him.  In  a  striking  passage  in  The 
Apostles^  Renan  says,  "Jesus  saw  with 
wonderful  clearness  that  in  the  popular 
heart  is  the  great  treasury  of  devotion 
and  resignation  for  the  saving  of  the 
world."  To  this  one  might  add:  In  the 
popular  heart  is  the  instinct  that  knows 
and  welcomes  the  leader  of  men  when  he 
comes.  So  it  is  well  that  the  hand  of  a 
la3rman  shall  set  forth  the  qualities  that 
make  a  minister  whom  men  will  hear, 
and  trust,  and  follow,  as  an  ambassador 
of  Christ.  Every  theological  school  would 
be  the  better  if  i^  could  keep  before  its 
students  and  its  teachers  a  pc^ait  of  the 
Ideal  Minister,  drawn  by  the  strong, 
steady  hand  of  a  master-layman  of  the 
modem  world. 

X  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
who  studies  the  ministry  from  the  inside, 
weighing  all  things  in  the  balance  of  his 


own  life  experience,  may  judge  most  ade- 
quately of  the  ideal.  For  he,  after  all,  is 
the  man  of  practical  knowledge.  The 
layman,  in  this  case,  is  the  theorist.  His 
theorizing  is  invaluable,  yet  may  be  one- 
sided. His  experience  has  been  on  other 
lines.  The  thing  that  he  knows  most 
thoroughly  is  not  the  ministry.  In  any 
case,  a  la3rman  rarely  trusts  a  minister's 
judgment  in  matters  of  business;  he  calb 
it  academic,  having  reached  his  own  con- 
clusions in  the  school  of  experience.  So, 
sometimes,  lay  judgments  ci  what  the 
ministry  should  do  and  be  seem  inade- 
quate to  one  who  has  explored  the  pro- 
fession with  his  life,  who  has  felt  its  limit- 
ations and  its  opportunities;  who  has 
rejoiced  in  its  privileges,  wrestled  with  its 
besetting  sins,  peered  throiigh  some  ven- 
erable fallacies  inclosing  it,  measured  his 
own  small  attainment  against  its  splendid 


My  own  opinion  is  that  a  minister  may 
be  the  worst  possible  interpreter  <Nr  the 
best  possible  interpreter  of  the  ministe- 
rial ideal.  There  is  perhaps  no  human 
calling  which  m<Nre  severely  exposes  its 
members  to  the  peril  of  unreality.  They 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  potential  9df- 
deceptions:  social,  intellectual,  moral. 
The  e£fect  of  bad  perspective  in  the  min- 
istry is  social  self-deception.  A  narrowing 
parochialism  b  one  of  the  causes  of  bad 
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perspective.  Parochial  leadership  is  a 
most  honorable  emplo3rment,  yet  there 
are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  narrowing  parochialism;  a 
surrender  of  great  interests  to  neighbor- 
hood contentment  and  petty  forms  of 
jurisdiction,  whereby  sodal  proportions 
are  confused  and  large  human  areas  of 
need  and  helplessness  are  obliterated  by 
foreground  proprieties  of  caste  or  sect. 
Still  further  may  this  social  self-deception 
be  promoted  by  ^oistic  churchmanship. 
The  power  of  straightforward  outlook  on 
life's  broad  facts,  and  of  sympathy  with 
the  world's  needs,  may  be  vitiated  by  too 
constant  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  lens.  Ec- 
desiasticism  may  become  a  halnt  of  mind, 
a  regrettable  shortsightedness.  Secure 
within  the  citadel  of  tradition,  and  from 
its  battlement  looking  down  on  a  non- 
conforming world,  a  man  may  have  a 
ministerial  ideal  which,  like  the  spectre 
of  the  Brodcen,  is  only  an  enlarged  and 
shadowy  reproduction  of  himself.  P^- 
haps  St.  Paul,  who  counted  himself  to  be 
"leas  than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  wrote:  "I  say  to  every 
man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think." 
The  effect  of  mental  seclusion  in  the 


garments  of  reputed  sanctity,  and  ab- 
solved from  the  common  toils  and  cares 
of  men,  was  a  necessary  institution,  with- 
out which  the  religious  organization  of 
society  might  not  have  been  possible. 
Then,  the  layman  paid  homage  to  the 
priest,  as  such;  and  the  priest,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  privil^;ed  class,  looked 
down  upon  the  layman.  Time  has  brought 
great  changes.  I  do  not  say  that  the  old 
order  has  been  invalidated,  but  that  other 
credentials  for  ministry  than  membership 
in  a  priestly  caste  are  foremost  in  the  mind 
of  the  modem  laity.  He  who,  cJinging 
to  the  tradition  of  an  earlier  age,  shields 
himself  or  seeks  to  shield  himself  from 
the  plain,  hard  code  of  righteousness  that 
binds  other  men,  by  claiming  ministerial 
privil^e,  is  a  self-deceived  man;  danger- 
ously self -deceived,  because  his  fallacy  is 
ethical.  For  such  a  man,  drastic  dealing 
with  himself  is  necessary,  if  he  would  save 
his  soul  alive.  From  the  good-natured  tol- 
erance of  a  half -contemptuous  laity;  from 
the  soft,  beguiling  flattery  of  tongues; 
from  the  tightening  fetters  of  self-indulg- 
ent habit,  let  him  deliver  himself,  by  vio- 
lence, if  need  be,  that  he  may  reach  the 
firm  ground  of  imtitled,  unpri^eged  man- 
liness, and  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer, 
as  oth^  men  do,  for  righteousness'  sake. 


ministry  is  intellectual  self-deception^J.x'^hat  a  great  profession  should  be 
living  too  much  apart  from  men,  an  siproimd^,  at  certain  epochs  in  its  his- 
anchoret  of  the  study,  haunted  by  watch-     ujry,  by  al|  atmosphere  of  unreality  b  no 


words  of  a  "school  of  thought,"  strained 
by  mental  over-production,  a  minister 
may  establish  a  purely  subjective,  and 
quite  morbid,  ideal.  Obedient  to  this 
ideal,  his  mode  of  thinking  may  grow 
away  from  that  of  his  broths  men,  and 
his  life,  wounded  by  the  indiff^ence  of 
others,  may  shrink  into  itself,  to  tread 
henceforth,  with  melancholy  persistence, 
the  lonely  path  of  an  intellectual  Lshma- 
elite. 

The  effect  of  errcmeous  personal  stand- 
ards in  the  ministry  is  ethical  self-decep- 
tion. One  must  look  into  history  to  find 
the  source  of  these  erroneous  standards. 
In  their  present  fonn  they  are  survivals 
of  an  age  when  priesthood,  wrapped  in 
VOL.  100 -NO.  4 


ground  for  S|LU*pnse;  stui  less  does  it  justify 
any  word  sppken  against  that  profession. 
It  is  merely  <^n<>  mnrft  gyjd^"!^  ^f  "^'>"**' 
perpetual  nee^  o{  rcnHjiistMiettt  toward 

his    most    iny^j^^^lo    pnayAyiftna         The 

world  moves  ev^  onward.  Into  the  so- 
cial ord^  new  clients  of  knowledge  and 
experience  enter,  j^odudng  new  states  of 
mind  and  changed  attitudes  of  opinion. 
It  is  idle  to  resist  or  nemoan.  The  duty  of 
strong  men  is  to  grapble  with  problems  of 
reconstruction,  as  successively  they  occur, 
and,  by  enlightened  \election  and  use 
of  altered  forms  and  mbdes,  to  conserve 
the  unalterable  substanc^  of  precious  in- 
heritances. A  fair  illust^tion  of  this  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  most  pre- 
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cious  of  all  our  inheritances,  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  nineteenth  century 
brought  to  Christendom  intellectual  con- 
ditions that  forced  a  reconsideration  of 
historical  and  literary  questions.  Biblical 
literature  could  not,  without  grave  peril 
to  faith,  be  treated  as  an  exception.  For 
a  time  there  was  confusion  and  unreal- 
ity in  nutny  minds  touching  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible;  tbere  was  also  much 
alarm  and  sorrow.  But  strong  and  earn- 
est men  guided  the  work  of  readjustment, 
and  to-day  the  divine  message  of  Holy 
Scripture,  like  a  freshly  sl^arpened  knife, 
pierces  with  new  keenness  \p  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  discerning  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

The  Christian  ministry  is  perhaps  the 

*  next  in  order  of  our  precious  inheritances 
to  pass  through  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment. The  coming  in  of  an  age  of  de- 
mocracyTias  brought  new  strain  tft^-ar 
o!^]every  social  institution.  Kings,  peers, 
an3~priesls  no  longer  are  sheltered  by 
ancestral  privil^e  from  public  criticism. 
Liberal  pressure  in  England  for  recon- 
struction of  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
elimination  of  bishops;  violent  repudia- 
tion of  clericalism  by  French  democracy; 
academic  reform  that  threatens  the  grave 
tranquillity  of  Oxford,  —  are  signs  (for 
better  or  for  worse,  God  knows! )  of 
forces,  no  longer  negligible,  compelling 
readjustment  of  sacred  inheritances.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Christian  ministry  to 
escape  arraignment  ana  cross-examina- 
tion  at  tHe"baf  of  social  democracy.  ,IL 
ought  not  to  escape.  Those  who  love  it 
best  will  pray  that,  at  all  cost  of  sentiment 
and  tradition,  the  ministerial  ideal  may 

1^  so^hange  with  changing  generations  ^g^ 
it  shalljke^  close  to  contemporary  hu- 
man experience;  being  not  an  antiquarian 
survival,  hut  an  jmyy^^jfite  and  indis- 
pensable force  in  the  life  of  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment is  going  on  in  our  day,  accompanied 
by  phenomena  which  confuse  and  alarm 
many,  who  do  not  realize  that  the  time 
has  come  f or jestatementjiJjlxe  JBUUSte- 
rial  idecJ,  in  terras  of  modern  life. 


As  I  analyze  this  proceM  of  readjust- 
ment,  in  search  of  some  psychological 

prmciple  W^i^h  pan  a/»nniin*  fnr  If    ^Jpd 

inyself  face  to  face  with^a  matter,  the 
disOTSSimnJfwEicETwould  gUdly  escape. 
It  is  the  matter  of  priesthood  as  connected 

with    *Ho    l^hi^afiop     piiniafVy-        N^T'OthCT 

idea  can  equal  this,  for  f<Hinative  power 
and  official  authority,  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church.  None  has  contrib- 
uted more  impressively  to  the  growth  of 
reverence  in  the  lay  mind  of  the  past 
None  has  lent  itself  more  nobly  to  the 
highest  forms  of  religious  sestheticism« 
contempt  for  which  was  the  cardinal 
weakness  (amidst  mighty  strength!)  of 
the  Puritan  reaction.  None  seems  noare 
surely  destined  to  pass  away. 

I  do  not  here  inquire  into  the  source 
and  ground  of  Christian  sacerdotalisn; 
its  kinship  with  imperial  and  aristocratic 
theories  of  society;  its  all^;ed  excesses; 
its  remoteness  from  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  Christ.  Whatever  may  be 
shown  by  the  hist(»ian  in  these  particu- 
lars, the  fact  remains  that  the  intrinsic 
power  of  priesthood  a^  the  minfstenal 
ideal  was,  and  in  certain^cLuarters  is,  im- 
pFessive.  Its  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
i!s"5tIzCTainty  over  the  lay  conscience,  its 
power  to  bind  and  loose,  its  opulent  re- 
serve of  grace  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the 
average  man,  its  privileged  insight  into 
mysteries,  its  secure  hold  on  the  cove- 
nanted mercies  of  God  —  these  and  other 
attributes  of  priesthood  place  it  amoi^ 
the  primary  forces  that  have  shaped  the 
rehgious  history  of  fifteen  centuries. 

The  psychology  of  priesthood  rewards 
the  closest  study  and  explains  its  compel- 
ling power  in  ages  of  faith.  Man  has  two  ^ 
deep-seated  social  instincts  —  the  in- 
stinct of  control  and  the  i"?tinrt  tf  "***• 
misagPy  It  IS  in  his  nature  to  lay  hold  of 
infOTOT  li  I  I  linil  tiMiiJIIIII  mwill  llli  m  the 
authorit^fl|Jua.own.  It  is  <  _  _'_ 

naf lire  to  be  govemednt>x_that  which 
transcends  his  "own  experience.  These 
social  institicls  appear  in  the  life  d  primi- 
tive peoples.  The  instinct  of  control  is 
written    large   over   the   ancient   East 
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Every  village  has  its  head-man;  every 
baxar  its  tribute-takiiig  overlord;  every 
valley  its  hill  rajah.  In  the  beaten  track 
of  immemmal  submission  the  people 
plod  on,  accepting  the  situation  with  a 
salaam  or  a  sigh,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  instinct.  Out  of  this  instinct  emerges 
organized  society.  The  powers  that  be 
are  oidained  of  God.  Submission  to^u- 
thority  is  the  firsts  r^ondition  nf  anriAl 
ortCf  M  Well  as  itifi]Swt  instinct  of  aver- 
^mAuily. 

bade  over  Christian  history, 
one^an'^see  how  these  mstmcis  o^  control 
an<t""iubmission  rSected  themselves  in 
dl€evolution  of  the  churcL.  At  first,  ^d 
lu  lUUg  as'  ilie  simp&city  of-  Cludst's  ex- 
ample prevailed  over  ixiea'«-«Mmories, 
they  who  were  set  to  rule  ilL  the  church 
exercised  their  authority  as  in  no  whit 
above  their  brethren.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  leaders  accounted  himself  to  be 
"less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."  The^ 
end  of  eard^Y.  leadership  and  authority 
was  simply  that  all  things  might  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  in  the  same  spirit 
the'bdt^  submitted  themselves  to  every 
ordinance  for  the  Lord's  sake;  esteeming 
very  highly  in  love  them  that  were  over 
thorn  in  the  Lord.  But,  as  the  church, 
no  longer  a  little  perseciitM  lldck,  moved 
into  the  sunlight  of  imperial  favor, The 
minLsterial  ideal  took' on  new  attributes. 
From  precedents  set  in  Judaism  and  in 
non-Christian  faiths,  it  assimilated^  the 
essence  and  doniifidib§  insignia  o{  pn^^' 
hoST^t  esteemed  itself  to  hold  the  keys 
^  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  conscience,  the  mediator  of 
destiny,  the  dispenser  of  holy  mysteries, 
the  vessel  of  hidden  grace. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  ab- 
sorbing fascination  of  these  ideas,  alike 
for  minds  sincerely  believing  themselves 
to  be  invested  with  these  powers,  and  for 
those  sincerely  yielding  lay  homage  there- 
unto. The  segregation  of  a  rl'""'i  ^^  "p^ 

Cial  ttiHmany  wjtf^fl/vl  on^  flllthftr'ty  OVCr 

11^*^  .ll'.^jtH*^  ipJinfLwith  instincts  of 
contrt^aiid  submission  that  flourish  in 
an'  age  of  imperialism  and  public  ignor- 


ance. If  we  feel  this  fascination  waning, 
in  the  present  day,  it  is  not  so  much  b^-_ 
Caua^  men  put  it  hota  them  voluntarily  as 
becauselEe  spell  of  the  idea  tends  to  wear 
off  in  the  almospBere'3  democracy  and 
P9guIar"<Sucali6ii.  lis  temporary  sur- 
vival in  such  an  atmosphere  is  due  in  part 
to  the  persistent  inertia  of  custom  and  in 
part  to  emotional  self -persuasion  and  de- 
vout refusal  to  weigh  pious  theory  against 
fact. 

It  is  errpneoiis  to  f^i;ppo«i>Jh^*  *^*^  Vrci. 
testant  R^onp^tjon  was,  or  was  int<^ded 
1o  be,  the  abolition  of  the  priestly  idea 
-^bm'the  Christian  ministry.  Radical 
uyu  sateidulalists  speak  sometimes  as  if 
priesthood  were  a  parasitic  growth  that 
had  climbed  upon  and  twined  itself  about 
the  tree  of  the  ministry;  and  as  if  the  Re- 
formation were  the  axe  that  cut  off  that 
parasite,  root  and  branch.  Such  a  notion 
is  unlustorical.  The  RefOTmation  did  in- 
deed seek  to  hcw.off  certain  excesses  and 
abuses  that  had  developed  in  the  notion 
^7  priesthood.  But^ the_  essence  of  the 
idea,  which  is  the  enduement  of  men  with 
power  of  special  intimacy  with  God  and 
spiritual  authority  over  their  brother  men« 
passed  with  modifications  into  the  re- 
formed churches.  Theoretically,  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  dissenting  sects.  Prac- 
tically, it  dung  to  the  ministerial  ideal, 
even  in  the  imagination  of  many  thorough- 
going non-conformists.  Pt'esbjrtery  may 
disavow  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  con- 
veys grace  in  ordination,  yet  to  this  day 
that  stately  act  of  sjonbolism  stirs  the 
imagination  of  many  a  layman  and  many 
a  minister  with  solemn  survivals  from  a 
vanished  past. 

For  those  who  are  in  the  priestly  office, 
busied  with  its  routine,  buoyed  by  its 
agreeable  assumptions  of  power,  every 
motive  of  self-interest  and  self-persua- 
sion, to  say  nothing  of  the  momentum  of 
established  custom  and  hereditary  opin- 
ion, keeps  one  committed  to  the  status 
quo,  and  veils  from  one*s  eyes  the  actual 
state  of  e}(^a:ecdesiastical  thialaiigt  Ihat 
has  passed  beyond  skepticism  into  indif 
ference  on  tEe  subject  of  human  priests. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decay  of  faith 
in  the  priestly  conception  of  the  ministry 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years.  It 
may  take  fifty  years  more  to  consummate 
it;  but  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  process  is 
foreordained  under  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  Less  and  less  can  jj^n  h^w  Hnwn 
to  their  teother  men  KeEeving  them  to  be 
otner  than"  themselves  or  injtnj  sense 
special  ^';°^?r^'nna  n^  *^^  inyofowi^fl  and 
g^ace  of  God.  T^is  not  iconodasm.  It 
is  not  Irreverence.  It  is  in  part  the  post- 
poned reversion  of  nature  to  "spiritual 
reaEtj;  and,  in  part,  the  useful  outcome 
of  scientific  stuay  inTEe^eld  of  person- 
ality. ""^ 

We  Jo^a}^  &  great  mistake,  I  Uunk,  in 
attributingio  irrdii|^Q&.Uie  bre^Jdng  away 
from  church  life  of  large  numba^  of  in- 
telli^nt  and  pure-minded  persons.  What- 
ev^  proportion  of  ^hiaig?"ff^tn  h^  mo- 
rality or  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  there  is 
also  much  that  arises  from  a  vague  sense 
of  unreality  in  the  position.aJSS  da!mS*of 
the  mlnistxj;^  People  have  studied  the 
psychology  of  religious  experience;  they 
have  looked  out  more  broadly  upon  the 
world;  they  have  pondered  the  phenom- 
ena of  spiritual  life  appearing  outside  of 
Christian  boimdaries;  t^jyavg ..nought 
and  found  cpm^gjuuon  vith  God  unme- 
diafedty  a^K^otal  permissions  andau- 
thori^ga;  and  their  lives  have,  in  conse- 
quence, grown  'away"TO»m*a"mlnx3tiy 
hedged'alSoul  witK "unnecessary  survivals 
of  "nvfipfi*^  theory.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this.  It  is  as  old  as  mysticism.  It 
is  merely  more  general  to-day  than  ever 
before.  True  mysticism,  which  rests  on 
\  belief  in  immediacy  of  access  to  God,  has 
found  a  powerful  ally  in  true  psychology. 
Moving  into  a  larger  freedom  of  the  Spir- 
it, the  enlightened  religious  conscious- 
ness slips,  with  less  compunction,  ties  of 
ecclesiastical  custom  that  seem  no  longer 
essential  to  reality. 

The  modern  application  of  scientific 
sdftblarsKp  to  the  Bible  and  to  theology 
assists  the  disintegration  of  pcieetiy  Con- 
ceptions ,  9f  .  the  .ouoistry .  It.cQQP€rates 
with  the  spirit  of  sodai  democracy  to 


weaken  the  formidable  attempt  of  an  in- 
f^ble  church  to  interpret  Scripture  and 
imposedogma.  It  recovers  the  original 
nberty  ot  Protestants  and  exalts  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience.  It  is  not  intimi- 
dated by  sacerdotal  thimders,  new  de- 
terred by  ecclesiastical  penalty.  RejoiciDg 
in  the  truth,  it  endures  all  things  for  the 
truth's  sake.  Its  motto  is :  Noblesse  obHge. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  brought  grave 
unrest  to  many  minds  and  turned  many 
aside  from  the  way  of  the  miniiby.  For 
time  being,  it  is  not  the  simple  thing 
Buan  minis- 
ithout  ques- 


t&eti 
thktj 
terXl 


tteriai  ail- 
reformed 


Ji  once  it  was,  to  be  a  C 
-^-.  ^SoTong  as  one  received 
HEonthe  modified  view  of 
thoritv  that  came  ov^  inl 
churcHes,  and  that 
priesthood  without  the  n^e;  so  long  as 
one  resteti  without  inquinr  on  the  oidered 
system  of  Vloctrine  approved  by  one's  ec- 
clesiastical ^superiors,  itrong  men  could 
go,  and  did  go,  into  t)ie  ministry,  upheki 
by  the  sense  of  realitf .  But  both  ol  these 
grounds  of  reuity  ar6  obscured.  ^Tbe  rise 
of  democracy  wis  tMrown  a  mist  over  tbe 
cTalSis'^priestlid^dreven  in  the  highly 
modified  forms  foilpd  in  various  branches 
of  orthodox  Prote^tl^tiam.  The  growth  of , 
scholarship^  h<V?  flm^  into  thA  <^^#^ywy 
of  open  questiorijg  maita^Tong  au^ppsed 

ideaj^  once  shyrply  defoed  as  a  moun- 

tam  peak  ag^nst  the  bt^e,  iff  Mffi  f^     " 

manL  p^gQIlfL  hazy  and 

same  peak  s^bn  through 

scud.   Befoib  this  vocation 

men  have  itood,  pondered 

aside,  dedpiing  to  enter  a 

presented  Inspects  of  an 

rather  tha^  a  contemporary  f  < 

for  righteousness.    Within  this 

some  strbng  men  who  entered 

old  con(|!tions  have  been  conf  i 

stir  of  transitional  influences, 

faith  in  a  calling  that  it  was  too 

abandon,  have  asked  themselves, 

sinking  heart,  "Why  am  I  here?"   And 

the  World  outside,  never  slow  to  barter 

old  Institutions  for  new,  detecting  the 
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atmospher^^  unr^fllty  that  seemed  for 
the  time  to  cWng  alK>ut  this  great  profes- 
sion, and  seeisg  tie  eagerness  of  average 
men  to  read  Supday  news{>apers  and  play 
Sunday  golf,  h^  announced  the  decay  <^ 
the  ministry  a/a'primary  ethical  influencet 
superseded  ^y  the  puhlic  press  and  the 
new  enthusiasm  for  nature. 

The  situation  thus  created  challenges 
the  interest  of  all  who  are  accustomed  to 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  things  in  esti- 
mating the  values  of  life.  In  the  face  of 
modem  science  and  philosophy  he  would 
be  accepting  a  difficult  brief  who  under- 
took to  maintain  to-day  that  priesthood  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  the  ministerial  idea. 
Whatever  priesthood  has  done  for  the 
worha  ^and  I  am  among  tnose  wno 
{geak  reverently  of  its  power  for  good), 
it  ip  to-d^Y  ft  diminishing  factor  in  the 
world's  affi^rs.  The  tremendous  ^rce  of 
mstitutionaUsm  keeps  it  alive,  and  may 
keep  it  alive  for  some  time  to  come;  but 
the  w<H>ld  grows  away  from  it,  as  a  pious 
rdic  of  the  past.  Men  of  the  world  treat 
it  with  respect  so  long  as  it  is  not  aggres- 
sive. When  it  becomes  so,  they  decline  to 
take  it  seriously.  But  nothing  could  be 
uKHre  fallacious  than  to  "^TTT^flfr*  ^'*" 
on  of  priesthood  isaecline  of  the 
.  Jt  ia  yat^er  the  ?allmg  away  of  a 
^lal  and  tonpOTary  interpretation 
?_?_. —  SCTvJceable  in  the  paSt,  ' 


^^H  llP^'itri  h>  ^hft  prp^ftnt-  The  tiling 
that  remains  when  priesthood  passes 
is  the  thing  that  many  have  noticed 
as  a  phenomenon  of  this  age  which 
persistently  contradicts  the  assumption 
that  the  ministry  is  in  decadence.  Wher- 
ever a  man  arises  of  such  simple  excellence 
that  the  people  dare  to  trust  him,  and 
preaches,  without  ecclesiastical  accent,  a 
Gospel  of  the  Living  God  that  appeals  to 
life,  and  an  interpretation  of  life  that 
leads  men  to  the  living  Gkxi  —  that  man 
never  lacks  an  audience,  an  influence, 
and  an  answer  from  human  souls.  The 
common  people  hear  him  gladly.  The 
preoccupied  ear  of  culture  is  arrested  by 
his  words.  The  blood  of  high-minded 
youth  leaps  beneath  his  message.    The 


storm-swept  heart  of  sorrow  listens  and 
finds  peace.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phenomenon — this  hungry  response  that 
men  give  to  whosoever,  coming  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  combines  with  a  just  and 
manly  life  the  power  of  interpreting  God 
to  man  and  man  to  himself?  It  means 
that,  as  artificial  and  provisional  con- 
ceptions of  the  ministry  dissolve  before 
the  searching  realism  of  an  age  of  demo- 
cracy and  an  age  of  science,  the  ministry 
itself  is  justified  by  the  unstudied  verdict 
of  human  experience.  Tyntyy^nity  nnt. 
grows  its  priests  but  not  its  prophets. 
Sacerdotalism  is  a  thing  that  we  can  live 
^thout,  but  the  seed  ot  liOQ  witmnus 
creates  kinship  with  the  Infinite  tnat^nr^ 
swers  wherever  the  voice  of  a  man  ripgs 
truelEo  tEe  things  of  God.  It  is  our  in- 
volunliiy"  sense  of  relation  to  life  and  to 
the  divine  source  of  life  that  speaks  like 
a  harpstring  beneath  the  touch  of  one 
having  the  gift  to  interpret  Gkxi  and  the 
soul.  The  true  minister  is  he  that  has 
that  gift.  He  is  an  interpreter  —  one 
among  a  thousand !  He  may  or  may  not 
call  himself  a  priest.  It  matters  not.  He 
is  a  minister,  not  because  he  is  a  priest 
but  because  he  is  a  prophet:  a  man  who 
speaks  for  God  and  for  his  brother  man. 

JThe  ministerialjdeal  is,  then,  the  pro-_ 
pheticiJeaL  As  sucli  it  has  its  basis  not  in 
an  act  of  ecclesiastical  authorization  but 
if!  a  vocation  and  endowment  of  the  Spirit. 
This  is  the  call:  the  prophetic  sense  of 
obligation  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  man,  and  in  the  name  of  man,  to  God. 
Order  and  decency  of  procedure  justify 
ecclesiastical  authorization,  but  n»'nis- 
ters,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  They 
arise,  as  parts  of  the  essential  structure, 
as  modes  of  the  progressive  action,  of  hu- 
man society;  and  howsoever  many  there 
be  of  spurious  and  perverted  occupants  of 
the  profession,  —  imblessed  of  God  and 
rejected  of  men,  —  where  one  arises  hav- 
ing the  true  vocation,  the  hearts  of  men 
answer  to  his  infiuence,  as  the  viol  to  the 
bow. 

After  much  obscurity,  brought  by  dis- 
quieting  theological    and    ecclesiastical 
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conditions  of  late  years,  thought  seems  to 
be  moving  toward  a  clearer  view  of  what 
the  ministry  is.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  in 
its  relation  to  humanity  rather  than  in  its 
relation  to  the  church.  Hitherto  the  min- 
ister has  been  too  much  regarded  as  the 
official  and  creature  of  the  church.  And 
young  men  with  splendid  gifts  and  glori- 
ous aspirations  have  often  halted  at  that 
thought,  and,  suspicious  of  priesthood, 
have  preferred  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
untrammeled  humanity.  But  whei^  tl^^ 
ministry  is  seen  as,  first  of  all,  a  part  of 
the  essential  life  of  humanity,  an  answer 
to  a  yearning  need  in  the  soul  of  the 
world,  ^  prnphet'a  voic^  uttcrinp^  for  men 
what  they  have  not  uttered  for  themselves, 
and  showing  men  a  gloyy  in  God  that 

fEe  choice  flower  of  our  youth,  having  the 
sense  of  this  vocation  born  within  them, 
shalljio  ^^ngf''  hr?lW**'  and  the  prophets 
of  the  Highest  shall  be  multipEed. 

Deceived  by  popular  indifference  to 
churches  and  priests,  some  noble-spir- 
ited young  men  have  wj^HTiplH  themselyes 
from  the  ministry^  honestly  doubting 
whether  religion  is  not  a  wftnjpgfjrp.in  the 
modern  world,  whether  the  altar  of  man's 
communion  with  God  is  not  in  the  way  of 
being  thrown  aside  by  ethical  reform  and 
social  service.  The  aposties  of  secularism, 
by  whom  these  young  men  have  been  in- 
fluenced, have  much  to  answer  for.  They 
have  confused  the  issue.  No  one  could 
blame  them  for  criticising  ecclesiastical 
unrealities  and  the  sophistries  of  clerical- 
ism. But  when,  deliberately  or  in  imcon- 
sciousTrror,  they  speak  against  religion 
and  teach  our  younger  men  that  the 
world  is  outgrowing  it,  they  sin  against 
the  very  Spirit  of  G<xi,  who,  viewless  as 
the  wind,  breathes  into  every  soul  that 
comes  into  the  world.  It  is  well  to  recall 
Kenan's  passionate  protest  against  secu- 
larism. "Relirion,"  he  cries,  "is  not  a 
popular  error.  It  isa  yeat  truth  of  Jn- 
stinct,  half -seen  by  the  people  —  uttered 
tjylBe  people.  Nothing  is  falser  than  the 
dream  of  certain  persons  who  think  to 
conceive  a  perfect  humanity  in  conceiving 


it  without  religion.  We  should  put  it  just 
the  other  way.  A  perfect  being  would  be 
no  longer  selfish,  he  would  be  wholly  reli- 
gious. Tpie  eflfect  of  progress,  therefore, 
will  be  the  expansion  of  religion,  not  its 
destruction  or  its  decay." 

TFT  have  succeeded,  in  what  is  thus  far 
written,  in  extricating  the  notion  of  the 
ministry  from  some  ancient  and  modem 
confusions  that  have  fogged  it,  and  in 
bringing  out  into  the  clear  that  vocation 
of  the  interpreter  whereby  the  ministry 
becomes  a  necessity  for  human  self-real- 
ization and  Godward  advance,  then,  in 
the  rest  of  this  paper,  let  me  try  to  de- 
scribe some  marks  of  ^e  Tf^^l  \f;^iff^*y 
not  of  a  vanished  age,  but  of  to-dav.  I 
ilijMUilifi  that  he  IS  a  iusi_and  manlir  man 
in  nls  cnjaracter.  Without  this  nothing 
is  possible,  of  long  duration.  He  may 
attract  for  an  hour,  but  "Time,  the  pa- 
rent of  truth,"  shall  discover  him  and 
cancel  him,  sooner  or  later.  The  false 
prophet  shall  reap  what  he  has  sown. 
He  shall  go  to  his  own  place:  a  nook  of 
obscurity  shunned  by  the  great  w(H4d- 
heart,  that,  however  often  it  be  deceived 
by  men,  still  cries  out  for  the  Living  God. 

Bj[  what  marks  would  the  Ideal  Minis- 
ter be  known,  were  he  to  appeair  among 
us  to-daji,?  Let  me  namefivei^y^At  seem* 
without  doterrro  b^ng  to  him:  Sim- 
pltdty  —  unselSshness  —  human  ne^  — 
hopefulness  —  reverence. 

1.  SimplicUy,  The  mark  of  the  cleric, 
the  pride  of  institutionahsm,  shall  not  be 
on  him.  He  shall  not  seem  to  men  to  be 
clothed  in  a  vesture  of  tradi^ffflftl  r'^*'"*'i 
but  quite  to  have  forgotten  himself  in  the 
Joy  *anJ"  sorrow  of  his  work.  Tiiose  are 
cTuUftnlng  words' thai  S&"William  Gaird- 
ner  wrote  about  his  old  friend  and  col- 
league. Principal  Caird:  "No  num  ever 
crossed  my  path  in  life  who  impressed  me 
more  as  a  character  of  great  simplicity 
and,  I  would  almost  say,  homeliness;  ab- 
solutely without  affectation  or  parade, 
and,  if  not  unconscious  of  his  great  gifts, 
—  which  of  course  he  could  not  possibly 
be,  —  yet  in  all  ordinary  human  inter- 
course behaving  as  if  he  were  imcon- 
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•cious  of  them  —  a  common  man  among 
common  men.  ...  In  everything  that  he 
did  and  said  you  came  to  feel  that  if  any 
one  else  could  have  done  it  nearly  as  well 
he  would  at  once  have  gladly  stood  aside 
and  yielded  position  as  to  an  equal  or 
superior.  ...  It  was,  indeed,  this  entire 
absence  of  self-seeking  —  and  by  this  I 
mean  not  only  unselfishness  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  but  also  great  in- 
bcH'n  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness  in  all 
things  for  which  men  strive  and  assert 
themselves  —  that  gave  to  his  oratorical 
efforts  their  greatest  charm  to  those  who 
knew  the  man.  He  was  conscious,  as  it 
appeared,  only  of  the  high  matters  with 
which  he  dealt,  not  of  the  person  who  was 
the  instrument  of  dealing  with  them.  In 
a  very  real  sense  of  the  words  you  would 
have  said  that,  as^  preacher,  his  Itfe  was 
-hjrf  with  Christ  in  God.'" 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote 
at  length  Sir  William  Gairdner's  words 
about  Caird,  for  th^  define  most  per- 
fectly the  quality  that  clothes,  like  an  at- 
mosphere, every  true  prophet  of  the  high- 
est things.  He  may  be  as  another,  Dean 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  was:  an  officer 
of  state,  wearing  the  jewel  of  a  great  or- 
der —  an  ecclesiastic,  guiding  the  affairs 
of  an  august  institution  —  a  scholar, 
loaded  with  honors  by  his  University  — 
a  courtier,  admitted  to  the  close  friend- 
ship of  his  sovereign.  But  these,  and  all 
other  accidents  of  earthly  dignity,  were 
forgotten  by  those  who  talked  with  him 
and  heard  him  preach.  For  evidently 
these  were  not  the  major  interests  in  his 
life.  If  he  remembered  them,  he  sought 
not  after  them  to  glory  in  them,  nor 
counted  them  distinctions  separating  him 
from  his  brother  men.  **HIs  soul  was 
like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  in  r^ons 
of  the  Spirit,  where  the  great  realities  of 
experience  are  things  that  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard.  It  was  his  percep- 
tion of  these  things  that  disengaged  him 
from  the  common  vanities  and  self-seek* 
ings  of  men  and  left  him  free  for  simple 
intercourse  with  others.  Looking  back 
after  thirty  years  to  radiant   hours  of 


fellowship  with  him  in  the  Deanery  at 
Westminster,  I  know  that  then  I  walked 
with  one  who  walked  with  God,  and  I 
was  not  afraid,  youth  and  dissenter  that 
I  was.  His  life  was  too  great  for  pride, 
too  high  for  churchmanship. 

2.  Unselfishness,  So  long  as  the  im- 
personal tradition  of  a  church  lends  to  its 
ministry  a  priestly  status,  there  remains 
a  chance  for  small  and  selfish  men  to  hide 
their  littleness  beneath  the  cloak  of  au- 
thority. So  long  as  a  romantic  ecclesias- 
tidsm  weaves  its  spell  over  devout  minds, 
there  exists  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  act- 
ual minister  into  a  sacerdotal  symbol, 
and  to  cease  from  asking  what  kind  of 
spirit  lives  beneath  beauty  of  vestments 
and  dignity  of  titles.  The  broad  mantle 
of  priesthood  is  perhaps  a  merciful  con- 
cession to  the  frailty  of  men  undertaking 
a  difficult  task.  It  affords  measurable 
defense  against  publicity.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  shielding  a  man  behind  his  office 
is  passing  by,  as  the  glamour  of  tradition 
fades  into  the  light  of  common  day.  The 
strenuous  realism  of  a  democratic  age 
halts  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  House  of 
Grod.  The  ancient  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  clergy  enveloped  the  minister  in  a 
robe  of  mystery.  The  modem  laying  on 
of  hands  by  the  laity  tears  off  that  robe 
and  cuts  to  the  heart  of  things  with  the 
question,  **  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  ** 
The  priest  stood  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  prophet  stands  in  the 
open, — a  living  epistle,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  It  is  a  wonderful  suggestion 
of  Qne,  who,  long  ago,  stood  in  th,e 
common  highway  ol^  toe  world,  with  the 
mullitude  Inronging  llfmThaving  come 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  miiT]. 
i^ler,  and  to  give  Ilis  life  a  ransom  ior 
many.  Of  such  temper  and  mntivir  is  the 
Ideal  MinifftTT  Un^lfishness  is,  in  hinu  - 
not  the  name  of  the  thing,  but  the  thing 
iTseTT.  Ob\iously,  his  joy  is  in  the  spend- 
ing of  himself  for  others.  Whereupon, 
when  he  speaks  to  men,  they  listen; 
when  he  summons  them,  they  follow; 
for  they  know  his  voice,  not  the  voice  of 
his  lips  alone,  but  the  voice  of  his  life. 
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Henri  Fr^^c  Amid  put  it  well:  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  belongs  not  to  the 
most  enlightened  but  to  the  best,  and 
the  best  man  is  the  most  unselfish  man. 
Humble,  constant,  voluntary  self-sacrifice 
—  this  is  what  constitutes  the  true  dig- 
nity of  man." 

S.  HvmannesB.  One  may  call  the  ac- 
cent ojLjiJfiCSonality  the  most  subtle  es- 
sence of  a  mtu^*9  iifoi  It  is  not  so  much 
what  one  says  as  the  tone  and  disposition 
of  the  heart  that  speaks  beneath  the  word 
and  invests  the  bcdng.  The  accent  of  per- 
sonality in  the  Ideal  ^Gnlifer  tST  humllii- 
n&s^  ^  oneness  with  his  brother  men. 
He  IS  not  me  defender  of  a  systemTnor 
the  apologist  of  a  school,  nor  the  incum- 
bent of  an  office,  nor  the  propounder  of  a 
theory.  He  is  near  to  human  life;  nobly 
magnanimous;  imderstanding  the  ways 
of  men  and  the  forces  that  make  them 
what  they  are.  He  has  respect  for  human- 
ity, esteeming  it  the  offspring  of  Grod. 
After  the  manuCT  of_Qnfc  of  .whom,  .it 
was  said,  "He  knfi.iK.  vhat.waa  in  mn^/A 
the  Ideal  Minister  seems  to  have  tasted 
every  chalice  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  have 
felt  the  f aintness  of  the  weak,  the  courage 
of  the  strong,  the  strain  of  the  tempted, 
the  contrition  of  the  sinful.  Men  seem  tc^ 
find  ttirough  him  the  clue  to  their  own, 
lives..^They  say  one  to  another,  "Come, 
see  a  man  that  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did." 
He  knows  the  ways  of  children,  and  puts 
into  words  incommunicable  thoughts 
throbbing  within  their  souls.  This  hu-^ 
manness  comes  not  forth  from  him  with 
the  cold  precision  of  a  theorist,  but 
through  the  warm  channels  of  intuitional 
^xperienoe.  He  has  lived  a  thousand  lives 
in  one,  assindlating  through  loro  the  ex-  • 
periences  of  others  so  that  they  have  be- 
come jui  own.  He  is  thus  a  prophet  of 
human  life.  Such'a  prophet  miist  Frede- 
rick Robertson  have  been.  Such,  surely,  in 
the  days  of  his  glorious  prime,  was  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  Robertson's  biographer. 
I  look  back  to  years  when  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on 
the  chance  of  hearing  one  sermon  from 
Stopford  Brooke.  For,  whatever  he  failed 


to  teach  me,  he  seemed  to  have  lived  1117 
Itf e  through  before  me,  and  to  be  puttii^ 
into  my  hands  the  due  to  the  labyrinth. 
4.  Hopeftdneas.  I  use  the  word  in 
the  grand,  imconquerable  sense  in  whidi 
Emerson,  in  the  New  England  Reformen, 
cries,  "Nothing  shall  warp  me  from  the 
belief  that  every  man  is  a  lover  of  truth." 
Itis  a  mark  «f  tlj^  M^l  Mi mot^  |fii^»  ln« 

mtuitional    on<*nAy^   yifji    liiiTT^f^Tpity    hiy 

*^"g^^  if^m  tliff  "'"j^Y  ^^  *^^  o^t,r«^  p» 

rmnn^tinn  frirm  ^rmi,  and  thr  litrnt  na 
pacityof  th^.souLEoLtDUb*  He  can  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant  and  on  them 
that  are  out  of  the  way.  Though  he  looks 
on  sin  with  GrodHke  abhorrence,  yet,  like 
God,  he  can  believe  in  a  best  that  lives  in 
the  heart  of  the  sinful.  He  can  compre- 
hend how  a  soul  that  seems  to  be  an  en- 
emy of  the  truth  may,  in  fact,  be  opposing 
some  distorted  or  abandoned  travesty  of 
the  truth,  propoimded  by  an  age  of  su- 
perstition or  surviving  from  an  age  oi 
ignorance.  The  hopefulness  of  thg.Idcal 
lifinistcy^is  bo^  ip^  part  of  appr^rJAtion 
of  the  nobTer  quaUties  of  ihe  fi&ul  (not  less 
noble  iS  dwarfed  and  thwarted  by  long 
disadvantage),  and,  in  part  of  critical 
discernment  < 


_  need  of 

^SpecLiBce.  Upton,  in  his  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, says,  "Herein  we  see  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  critical  understanding, 
which  is  always  at  war  with  superstitious 
survivals,  and,  by  its  fresher  and  clearer 
insight  into  the  facts  of  nature  and  mind, 
is  always  dissolving  old  and  outworn 
forms  of  doctrinal  conception  and  en- 
abling the  vital  essence  of  religion  to  em- 
body itself  in  higher  and  more  adequate 
forms  of  expression."  This  conviction  of 
the  critical  imderstanding,  that  truth  is 

penectiy  e^g^rfiring  thf.  purpnt^  and 
meaning  of  the  Sp\|jt  jtf  God,  supplies 
to  the  T/1ooT^]y[jpjo»^  fk^  yp^t^wi  ^\^^  ^ 

invinciBIe  hnprf^]]nnar-  His  is  a  love  that 
win  not  let  men  go.  If  they  resist  the 
truth  he  does  not  condenm  them  nor 
cast  them  off.  He  examines  his  own 
heart  with  the  question,  "How  can  I  so 
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lift  the  trutli  above  their  misconceptions 
of  it  that  th^  shall  see  it'as  it  is,  and 
know  their  inheritance  as  children  of  the 
living  God?"  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  Ideal  Minister,  when  he  comes,  will 
be  drawn  hj  the  logic  of  opportunity  to 
India  and  the  Far  East  A  field  of  fields 
is  there,  just  now,  for  men  of  vision, 
humanness,  and  hopefulness.  It  were)  a 
task  worthj  of  Christ  himself  to  go  to 
the  EUist  bdieving  in  the  love  of  truth  that 
lies  deep  in  the  Oriental  religious  con- 
sdousness,  beneath  much  practice  of  ^- 
ror;  and  so  to  lift  the  Eternal  Message 
above  age-long  misconceptions  of  it  that 
the  imprisoned  glory  d  the  Eastern  soul 
mi^t  be  emancipated  and  installed  in 
its  proper  office  as  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  world. 

5.  Reverence,  In  every  great  historical 
transition  affecting  our  most  valued  in- 
heritances there  is  danger  of  loss.  The 
price  of  progress  sometimes  is  very  heavy. 
It  is  so  in  connection  with  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Immense  gains  of  knowledge  have 
been  paid  for  with  immense  losses  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling.  Recovery  of  these 
losses  one  hopes  for,  but  the  result  is 
problematical.  It  is  so  in  connection 
with  the  ministiy.  The  disint^ration  of 
priesthood  under  the  pi^dng  rays  of 
saence^and  democracy  dispels  an  atmo- 
sphere that  made  its  own  contribution 
to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  existence. 
It  was  ihe  atmosphere  of  reverence. 
Whether  proceeding  from  truth  or  from 
fallacy,  it  m[^)*^  fcy  the  enriching  of  ex- 
perience. It  cast  over  the  shrines  and 
sicrtments  of  religion  a  hush  of  sacred- 
ness.  It  checked  the  familiarity  that 
breeds  contempt.  It  redeemed  large 
areas  ci  Itf e  from  sordid  commonplace- 
ness  and  hedged  them  about  with  sug- 
gestions of  an  invisible  world.  It  gave 
awful  authority  to  the  pulpit,  silenc- 
ing doubt,  rebuking  sin,  defining  belief. 
What  remains  of  this  is  a  survival, — a 
'balance  of  unexpended  momentum  from 
a  past  that  cannot  be  reproduced.  The 
new  age  has  come  and  seated  itself  with 
nonchalance,  if  not  with  levity,  in  the 


seats  of  dissent.  The  loss  to  reverence 
has  been  enomkous.  The  worst  part  of 
the  loss  is  that  it  faUs  most  heavily  on 
those  unconscious  of  it.  The  majority  of 
our  youth  know  not  how  much  nearer 
Gkxi  seemed  to  ,th?_  fathers  than  to  their 
children;  how  much  more  august  and 
compelling  seemed  the  services  of  reli- 
gion and  the  voice  of  the  ministry;  how 
urgent  the  needs  and  satisfactions  of  the 
spiritual  life;  how  open  the  avenues  of 
eternity.  There  has  been  a  great  change. 
Thi*  ^^ypliny  infliii>y|y^  nf  democra(7^has 
done  its  jntfi  riiminiflhing  -tsaHTtional 
Veneration  for  the  clerically  ordained. 
The  hum  of  institutional  activity  has  dis- 
pelled the  ancient  stillness  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  brisk  utilitarianism  of  social 
science  has  introduced  changes  in  church 
architecture  and  sacramental  customs 
that  break  absolutely  with  the  historic 
order.  An  astonishing  flood  of  original 
methods  has  poured  through  the  non- 
sacerdotal  churches,  producing  a  homely 
informality  in  religious  affairs  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  history.  It  is  a 
dangerous  time,  for  the  reverence  of  the 
people  is  in  peril. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past.  We  cannot  go  back  and 
rehabilitate  the  tottering  fabric  of  priest- 
hood; "We  cannot  buy  with  gold  the  old 
associations.*'  We  can  go  forward  toward 
thft  tvpft  nf  fhp^  TH<>a1  Ty^piati^r.  For,  to  his 
simplicity,  his  unselfishness,  his  human- 
ness,  his  hop^ulness,  he  adds  reverence, 
which  giyes^^W>*tt<l  these  otlifT  HM^^'^*^ 
Divxpe  significance  and  power.  TJie  rgya 
ereTTce  of  the'TJeaTMinister  is  invohin- 
ary_consdousness  of  the  Unseen  and  the 
.Eternal.  As  the  touch  of  genius  lifts  the 
master  above  the  mere  musician,  so  this 
sense  of  the  Unseen  lifts  the  Ideal  Minis- 
ter above  the  mere  preacher  of  sermons. 
It  is  the  investiture  of  a  priesthood  veri- 
fied not  by  tradition  but  by  experience. 
It  is  immediacy  of  access  to  the  eternal 
fountains  of  salvation.  He  lives  among 
men  as  one  of  them,  simple,  unselfish, 
human,  hopeful;  yet  they  know  that  he 
walks  with  God, 
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^*  And  by  the  Tision  splendid 
Is  on  hia  way  attended.*' 

He  is  a  scholar,  but  criticism  has  never 
violated  that  shrine  of  the  Spirit  where 
the  pure  in  heart  see  God.  The  unfading 
newness  of  everlasting  truth  gives  to  his 
speech  the  freshness  of  springtime.  The 
unsearchable  mystery  of  Infinite  HoU- 
ness  gives  to  his  thought  and  conduct 
gravity  and  reserve,  as  one  who  has 
beheld  things  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  man  to  utter.  The  demands  of  social 
service  have  not  stamped  him  with  the 
professionalism  of  a  reformer.  The  ar- 
dor of  churchmanship  has  not  made  him 
an  ecclesiastic.  He  remains  a  prophet  of 
the  Highest.  When  he  speaks,  men  feel 
that  he  is  standing  on  holy  ground.  When 
he  prays,  men  perceive  that  he  is  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  Risen  Christ. 
Approximations  to  the  standard  of  the 
Ideal  Minister  are  multiplying  in  these 
latter  days,  in  the  sacerdotal  chiurches 
and  Jn  ^hanon^sacerdotal  churches.  ^ 
type^s  developing  that  fifives  promise'^f 


a  gJOTJous  future.  It  is  familiar  with  tk 
whole  proceite  of  criticism,  yet  finds  ao 
apostolic  gospel  to  preach  that  the  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  modern  world  is  wait- 
ing to  hear.  It  is  in  sympathy  with  sodal 
service,  yet  permits  not  that,  or  anytidng 
else,  to  interfere  with  its  first  duty  as  an 
interpreter  and  mediator  of  God  to  ibmjl 
It  is  in  line  with  democratic  reality,  as 
between  man  and  man,  yet  counts  its 
high  calling  greater,  not  less,  than  tradi- 
tional priesthood.  Its  supreme  ambition 
is  to  be  a  true  prophet  of  the  Eternal 
Love,  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Eter- 
nal Truth,  a  redeeming  brother,  a  cbiki 
of  light,  a  steward  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

As  the  air  clears  and  recent  confusioiis 
roll  like  storm-clouds  from  the  sky,  the 
glorious  ambition  of  prophethood  shall 
rise  in  the  breast  of  youth.  The  minis- 
try of  the  coming  age  shall  include  the 
choicest  product  of  o«r  ufiversities.  339^ 
manliest  among  mejf  shall  choose  the 
higliest  among^  vocations. 


HENRY   JAMES  AND  HIS  DOUBLE 


BY   W.    A.    GILL 


Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de 
Marivaux,  novelist,  essayist,  and  play- 
wright, was  born  in  1687  and  died  in 
1763.  From  our  slight  knowledge  of  his 
private  life  it  appears  that  he  was  a  trav- 
eled child;  that  he  had  the  opportunities 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  that  he  began 
his  independent  career  with  fair  private 
means.  Settling  in  Paris  about  the  time 
he  came  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  its 
most  fashionable  literary  society.  In  the 
salons  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  others 
he  showed  so  much  liking  for  the  com- 
panionship of  intelligent  women  that  he 
was  accused  later  on  of  confining  himself 
to  "female  coteries."  Having  once  begun 
to  write,  he  was  unremittingly  industri- 


ous, producing  essays,  sketches,  plays, 
and  novels  in  abundance,  though  he  was 
always  a  fastidious  craftsman.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  over  Vol- 
taire, and  on  that  occasion  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  delivered  the  speech  of  wel- 
come, paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
moral  worth.  "Your  writings,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "are  known  to  me  only  by 
hearsay.  Those  who  have  read  them 
tell  me  that  they  have  admirable  quali- 
ties. But  it  is  not  so  much  to  them  as  to 
oiu*  high  esteem  for  your  personal  virtues 
that  you  owe  your  election."  Marivaux* 
always  sensitive  about  criticism  of  his 
writings,  could  hardly  be  kept  from 
openly  refusing  this  ecclestiastical  corn- 
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pliment  on  the  spot.  It  bore  testimony 
however  to  a  fact  recognized  by  all  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  noted  for  a 
atandaiti  of  conduct  which  seemed  to 
them  even  austere.  In  the  scandalous 
period  of  the  Regency  it  could  be  said 
of  him  that  **he  had  no  adventures  or 
scandab.*' 

Married  before  he  was  thirty,  he  lost 
his  wife  so  soon  that  he  was  virtually  a 
Hfelong  bachelor,  —  a  fact  which  some 
of  his  critics  have  r^retted  in  such 
terms  as  these:  "Had  he  been  a  mar- 
ried man,  a  deeper  source  of  knowledge 
would  have  been  open  to  him.  As  it 
was,  he  knew  nothing  about  woman  in 
the  family.  Woman  was  his  chief  theme, 
but  he  was  acquainted  with  her  only  in 
society.** 

During  the  last  twenty  of  his  eighty 
years  he  withdrew  into  a  seclusion  which 
he  sddom  broke  except  to  attend  meet- 
ings oi  the  Academy. 

He  is  best  known  to-day  by  his  come- 
dies, some  of  which  are  still  acted  in 
France.  For  their  subtle  and  airy  color, 
hovering  over  truth,  these  trifles  about 
courtship  have  often  been  compared  to 
the  pictures  of  his  contemporary,  Wat- 
teau.  But  the  more  considerable  part 
of  his  work,  both  in  volume  and  in  the 
influence  it  has  had  on  posterity,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  novels  and  essays.  He 
has  been  caUed  '*the  father  of  the  psy- 
chological novel,'*  —  not  altogether  im- 
reasonably,  for  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Fielding  were  among  his 
inunediate  pupils.  "There  is  no  roman 
de  fncewTMy*  says  Bruneti^re  broadly,  "in 
modem  French  or  English  literature  with- 
out something  fA  Marivaux  at  the  bottom 
of  it." 

His  chief  novels  are  La  Vie  de  Man- 
anne,  and  Le  Paysan  Parvenu.  The  first 
narrates  the  career  of  a  pretty  girl  who 
rises  from  a  humble  position,  is  sorely 
tempted  on  the  way,  but  triumphs,  like 
Pamela;  the  second,  the  adventures  in 
society  d  a  handsome  peasant  lad,  like 
Joseph  Andrews. 

The  essays,  which  appeared  in  journals 


edited  by  himself  on  the  model  of  Addi- 
son's Speclator,  contain  sketches  from 
life,  psychological  studies,  short  stories, 
and  philosophical  reflections. 

Between  the  work  of  this  author  and 
that  of  Henry  James  so  many  close  re- 
semblances exisf  that  a  reincarnation  of 
Marivaux  in  our  age  is  not  an  altogether 
improbable  supposition.  If  '*  reincarna- 
tion" be  too  strong  a  word  for  the  case, 
it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  excluding  all 
thought  of  a  likeness  due  to  imitation. 
One  might  guess  from  the  critical  essays 
of  James,  who  is  so  contemporaneous  in 
most  respects,  that  he  has  never  studied 
very  seriously  any  authors  outside  of  his 
own  century.  But  such  surmises  are 
imnecessary.  It  was  a  first  principle  of 
Marivaux's  art  to  be  scrupulously  him- 
self and  to  copy  no  one,  and  any  one  who 
should  imitate  Marivaux  closely  must 
for  that  very  reason  be  fundamentally 
unlike  him. 

The  recurrence  in  our  times,  here  sug- 
gested, of  Marivaux's  artisdc  personality 
presupposes  some  recurrence  of  his  en- 
vironment. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  analogies, 
to  begin  with,  between  his  private  career, 
as  sketched  above,  and  that  of  James, 
but  on  both  sides  the  personal  data  are 
so  insufficient  that  a  comparison  in  this 
direction  must  be  largely  guesswork. 

As  to  the  "times,"  or  public  surround- 
ings of  the  two  men,  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  surely  similar  at  least 
in  having  something  of  an  autumnal 
quality  —  in  being,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, periods  of  dissolution. 

Marivaux  was  contemporary  with  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  anci^n  re^m«.  In  liter- 
ature he  was  their  leader.  While  Voltaire 
was  carrying  up  the  unbroken  tradition 
of  French  prose  to  its  climax,  Marivaux 
was  sharply  denouncing  submission  to 
literary  tiadition.  Voltaire  attacked  him 
for  this  as  a  "n^logue,"  and  Marivaux 
retorted,  from  a  point  of  view  hardly 
recovered  till  our  own  time,  that  the 
famous  pioneer  was  "un  bel-esprit  fieff^ 
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et  la  perfection  des  id^  communes." 
Elsewhere  than  in  art  the  period  surely 
vies  with  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era 
as  a  quicksand  of  crumbling  faiths  and 
shifting  centres  of  social  gravity.  The 
deluge  impending  in  Marivaux*s  day 
seems  to  have  become  permanent  in  ours. 

Some  identity  of  environment  is  sug- 
gested also  by  the  attitude  of  either  au- 
thor toward  his  near  predecessors  in 
literature.  Would  not  this  account  of 
Marivaux's  relation  to  Moliere,  for  in- 
stance, serve  as  well  to  describe  James's 
relation  to  the  mid-^ctorian  novelists? 
"As  men's  faiths  became  less  robust, 
stage-characters  grew  slighter  and  more 
refined.  The  spirit  of  analysis  sweeping 
all  before  it  in  Marivaux's  time  was  op- 
posed to  the  broad,  downright  concep- 
tions of  a  Moli^e."  And  James's  ideal 
of  the  "ultimate  novelist"  as  one  "entire- 
ly purged  of  sarcasm,"  and  some  oth^ 
differences  between  him  and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  may  come  to  mind  when  one 
hears  Bnmetiere  contrasting  Marivaux 
with  Le  Sage  thus:  "Le  Sage  certainly 
aimed  at  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  life, 
but  he  was  energetically  bent  also  on 
getting  his  fun  out  of  the  spectacle.  All 
through  his  work  the  comic  author  is 
apparent,  whereas  in  Marivaux  one  finds 
the  exact  observe.  The  portraits  in  Oil 
BUu  belong  to  the  Moli^e  school;  their 
intention  is  satirical;  they  are  vigorously 
brushed  in,  and  appear  stronger  and 
bolder  than  nature.  Marivaux  on  the 
other  hand  paints  gradually,  with  minute, 
careful  finish  and  imperceptible  touches. 
If  we  recognize  in  Le  Sage's  work  an 
excess  of  incident,  we  may  admit  that 
Marivaux  gives  us  too  much  psychology." 

To  come  now  to  the  personal  equation, 
the  main  source  of  the  resemblances  be- 
tween Marivaux  and  James  seems  to  be 
the  wonderfuUy  subtle  and  discrimina- 
tive quality  of  their  intelligences.  "Mari- 
vaux," says  Sainte-Beuve,  "is  a  man 
of  many  subtle  distinctions  and  endless 
nuances.  He  carries  his  discriminative- 
ness  to  extremes  and  abounds  in  micro- 
scopic anatomy.  He  refines  and  divides 


everything  to  excess.  When  he  \o6kB  at 
an  object  he  splits  it  in  two;  then  sub- 
divides it  ad  infinitum.  He  loses  him- 
self in  the  process  and  exhausts  his  read- 
ers. He  will  not  stop  at  the  principal 
traits.  He  does  not  let  them  stand  out 
His  method  b  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  classical  masters,  who  confine  them- 
selves to  la  grande  ligne."  Voltaire  ac- 
cused Marivaux  of  "weighing  flies'  eggs 
in  cobweb  scales;"  all  critics  have  in- 
sisted on  the  same  tendency,  and  Mari- 
vaux insists  on  it  himself.  He  adcnow- 
ledges  describing  "shades  of  Gctreme 
refinement  which  very  few  people  ever 
notice  till  they  are  pointed  out  to  them;" 
and  when  his  comedies  of  courtship  were 
blamed  for  monotony  of  theme,  he  re- 
plied in  astonishment,  "The  subject  is 
sometimes  a  love  d  which  neither  party 
is  aware.  Sometimes  it  is  a  conscious  lore 
which  they  wish  to  hide.  Sometimes,  a 
timid  love  which  durst  not  show  itself. 
Sometimes,  a  wavering,  undecided  love, 
half-fledged  as  it  were,  which  they  sus- 
pect widiout  being  quite  sure  of  it,  and  at 
which  they  peep,  in  its  nest  inside  them- 
selves, before  letting  it  flutter  f<»th.  In 
all  this,  where  is  there  any  sameness?" 

The  question  reveals  Marivaux. 
"Where  is  there  any  sameness?"  might 
stand  as  the  motto  of  his  whole  woik. 

As  for  Henry  James,  he  cannot  be 
mentioned  by  critics  without  the  wofds 
"subtlety"  and  "nuances"  coming  in. 
And  in  both  cases,  by  the  bye,  this  rare 
discriminative  gift  has  been  attributed  to 
a  feminine  infusion.  Faguet  nicknames 
Marivaux,  "la  baronne  de  Marivaux;" 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  "feminine 
fineness"  and  "feline  observation  "  of  his 
counterpart? 

A  devotion  to  shades  of  difference  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  distaste  for 
whatever  is  abstract  and  general.  In- 
deed, the  one  tendency  is  the  obverse  of 
the  other,  and  to  the  whole  the  chief 
characteristics  of  both  authors  seem  to 
be  due. 

Both,  for  instance,  are  extremely  anx- 
ious to  be  just  precisely  themselves  as 
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artists,  not  merely  from  sheer  force  of 
instmct,  but  by  adf-consdous  reasoning. 
And  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  by  the 
way,  that  each  has  a  distinct  philoso- 
phical gift,  which  in  James  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  family  affair,  and  which  was 
ao  marked  in  Marivaux  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  calls  him  "a  forenmner  of  Saint- 
^mon,  Comte,  and  littr^." 

In  a  period  of  artistic  tradition,  Mari- 
vaux IxMists  of  being  "his  own  son."  He 
complains:  "Few  authors  have  left  us  an 
impression  of  their  own  particular  way 
of  seeing  the  world.  Swayed  by  some 
convention  of  taste  they  do  not  move 
with  thdr  own  step  but  with  a  borrowed 
gait.**  He  lays  down  as  the  golden  rule: 
abandonner  son  esprii  h  songestenaturd. 
He  advises  the  young  writer  to  "imitate 
no  one  —  neither  the  ancients  nor  the 
modems.  The  ancients  had  an  entirely 
different  universe  from  ours,  and  besides, 
copying  of  any  sort  b  bad;  it  can  only 
make  an  ape  of  one." 

*' Marivaux  is  extremely  logical,"  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  consistent  with  his 
reasoned  and  fastidious  individualism  in 
production  is  his  code  of  criticism.  He 
admits  no  valid  standard  of  taste  but  the 
individual's  likes  and  dislikes.  "Critics 
have  no  right  to  say,  'This  b  good;  that 
is  bad;'  but  only  'I  like  this;  I  dislike 
that.'**  And  in  the  same  spirit  he  con- 
demns the  habit  of  classifying  authors 
under  abstract  Mquettes  —  "  this  or  that 
kind  of  a  novel "  —  and  of  judging  them 
according  to  these  labels  instead  of  in- 
dividually. 

In  James  all  this  is  repeated  —  some 
of  it  in  almost  the  same  words.  He  de- 
fines a  novel  as  "successful  in  proportion 
as  it  reveals  a  particular  mind,  different 
•  from  others."  His  essay  on  "The  Art 
of  Fiction"  is  one  long  declaration  of 
independence  on  behalf  of  the  indvidual, 
and  a  defiance  of  conventions  and  eti- 
ifueUes.  "Traditions,"  he  says  for  in- 
stance, "as  to  what  sort  of  affair  the 
good  novel  will  be,  applied  a  priori,  have 
already  had  much  to  answer  for.  The 
idea  that  the  novel  has  to  translate  the 


things  that  surround  us  into  conventional, 
traditional  moulds  condemns  the  art  to 
an  eternal  repetition  of  a  few  familiar 
dichSs.**  He  pleads  urgently  for  "lib- 
erty of  interpretation,"  and,  being  as 
logical  as  Marivaux,  James  too  postu- 
lates a  purely  individual  standud  of 
criticism.  "Nothing,  of  course,"  he  de- 
clares, "will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
good  old  fashion  of  liking  a  work  of  art 
or  disliking  it.  The  most  improved  criti- 
cism will  not  abolish  that  primitive  — 
that  ultimate  test." 

Clearly,  this  self-conscious  individual- 
ism is  near  akin  to  the  subtle  discrim- 
inativeness.  In  regard  to  their  objects 
of  study  it  b  as  true  of  James  as  of 
Marivaux  that  "his  peculiar  art  con- 
sists in  singling  out  the  individual  from 
the  broadly  human."  And  that  outward 
tendency  reacts  inwardly  on  themselves. 
They  single  out  their  own  personalities 
also  from  the  broadly  human.  They  are 
keenly  alive  to  their  personal  differenti- 
ations from  other  artists,  and  the  paths 
of  similarity  they  shun.  Nor  has  their 
watchfidness  failed  of  its  reward.  "  Mar- 
ivaux is  imique.  Whether  they  are  mas- 
terpieces or  not,  his  novels  stand  alone. 
And  this  very  fact,  which  gives  them 
their  historical  value,  explains  their 
never  having  reached  the  crowd."  So 
Bruneti^;  and  so  also  Howells  about 
James.  "His  novels  are  really  incom- 
parable, not  so  much  because  there  is 
nothing  in  contemporary  fiction  to  equal 
them  as  because  there  is  nothing  at  all 
like  them." 

That  artists  so  individual,  being  also 
artists  of  force,  should  be  innovators,  is 
natural.  The  term  is  invariably  applied 
to  both.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  be  characterized  by  "modernity." 
Brunetiere  attributes  this  quality  to  Mari- 
vaux, as  if  it  were  almost  an  invention  of 
his;  and  parts  of  James's  work  —  some 
of  his  dialogues,  for  instance  —  are  so 
strictly  contemporary  that  a  fear  has 
been  expressed  of  their  becoming  almost 
unintelligible  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  distaste  for  the  general  and 
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abstract  is  enough  to  explain  the  avoid- 
ance by  both  authors  of  set  plots  and  de- 
nouements. Marivaux  did  not  even  finish 
either  of  his  masterpieces.  He  issued  them 
in  parts  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  left  the  last  part  of  each  unwritten. 
"He  enjoyed  the  road  too  much  to  trou- 
ble about  the  goal  or  conclusion,"  says 
Sainte-Beuve.  "He  does  not  care  for  plots 
arranged  beforehand  in  the  study,  but 
prefers  taking  his  subjects  straight  from 
life,  as  opportunity  offers  them."  James 
shows  the  same  preference,  and  he  too 
insists  on  dropping  a  subject  brusquely, 
just  as  life  may  seem  to  drop  it.  Indeed, 
what  is  a  plot  leading  up  to  a  prepared 
denouement  but  an  abstract  frame,  which 
requires  a  generalizing  rearrangement  of 
the  material  to  be  fitted  into  it  ? 

It  is  natural  too  that  authors  with  this 
bent  should  eschew  the  censorial  atti- 
tude. Moral  judgments  as  such  are  what 
Kant  called  unconditional;  they  declare, 
"This  is  right,  that  is  wrong,"  without 
any  regard  to  particular  modifications  or 
circumstances.  Artists,  then,  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  record  particular  modifications, 
are  not  likely  to  devote  much  space  to 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  likely  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  psycho- 
logy, for  what  else  is  psychology  in  a 
novel  but  the  "singling  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  broadly  human  "  ?  When 
once  the  question  is  raised,  "But  what 
kind  of  man,  exactly,  is  the  hero?"  one 
passes  from  the  "novel  of  adventure" 
to  the  "psychological  novel."  And  the 
more  fully  the  question  is  answered,  the 
more  psychological  the  novel  must  be. 

For  discriminators  like  Marivaux  and 
James  that  question  can  never  be  an- 
swered fully  enough.  In  the  preface  to 
the  first  part  of  his  Marianne,  Mari- 
vaux describes  the  novels  the  public  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  as  "adven- 
tures which  are  only  adventiu-es,"  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  atjventiu'es  which 
are  also  studies  of  character  may  now 
prove  acceptable.  "A  detailed  portrait  is 
for  him  an  endless  task,"  quotes  Sainte- 


Beuve.  Indeed,  the  novels  of  both  are 
chiefly  galleries  of  portraits;  and  in  some 
important  respects  their  methods  of  por- 
trayal are  similar.  The  central  figure  in 
both  is  virtually  autobiographical,  —  a 
self-confessor,  —  but  the  rest  are  indi- 
cated as  far  as  possible  from  the  outside. 
The  senses  are  usually  the  most  per- 
sonal avenues  of  knowledge.  To  go  from 
sense  to  reasoning  is  often  to  quit  the 
particular  for  the  general  point  of  view. 
So  James  is  always  in  search  of  "  the  looks 
of  things  which  convey  a  meaning,"  and 
it  is  in  Marivaux  that  Sterne  seems  to 
have  studied  the  art  of  revealing  char- 
acter through  expression  and  gesture. 
Bruneti^e  holds  that  no  one  has  ever 
surpassed  Marivaux  in  showing  "the 
possession,  as  it  wore,  which  our  habits 
take  of  our  faces."  As  an  achievement 
of  this  kind,  his  interpretative  account 
of  the  plumpness  of  a  c^tain  prioress  is 
classical  in  French  literature;  and  he 
abounds  in  thumbnail  sketches  like  this: 
"Madame  de  Far  was  a  little,  daik, 
stout,  ugly  woman  with  a  large,  square 
face,  and  small  black  eyes,  which. were 
never  still".  They  were  always  hunting 
about  to  find  something  amusing  to  oc- 
cupy her  lively  mind  with."  Or  this: 
"Monsieur  de  Climal"  —  one  of  the 
hypocrites  Marivaux  loved  to  depict,  and 
whose  tactics  he  used  to  contrast  rather 
disdainfully  with  the  cruder  methods  of 
Moliere's  Tartufe  —  "had  a  gentle,  se- 
rious face,  and  a  penitential  air  which 
kept  you  from  noticing  how  stout  he 
really  was."  To  show  all  James's  Iri- 
lunphs  in  this  order  one  would  have  to 
quote  a  large  part  of  his  works. 

Our  authors  are  alike  too  in  not  con- 
fining their  search  for  "the  looks  which 
convey  a  meaning"  to  the  human  form. 
"What  are  circumstances  but  that  which 
befalls  us,"  asks  James,  *'and  what  is 
incident  but  the  determination  of  charac- 
ter?" So  "character"  becomes  almost 
equivalent  to  "circumstance,"  and  both 
in  their  psychological  researches  bear  us 
far  out  on  a  sea  of  surroundings  —  not 
only  immediate  surroundings,  such  as 
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'*tbe  major's  trousers  and  the  particular 
'smart'  tension  of  his  wife's  tight  stays," 
but  furniture,  houses,  streets,  gardens. 
Bkfarivaux  is  famous  for  his  "interiors," 
which  have  been  described  as  **  veritable 
Chardins;"  but  he,  like  James,  is  also 
blmmed  for  over-elaboration  of  these  pict- 
ures. 

In  their  passion  for  "  walking  on  ^gs  " 
the  pair  adopt  similar  methods  of  com- 
plicating the  subtlety  of  the  pyschologi- 
cal  case.  Marivaux's  main  object,  it  has 
been  said,  is  to  show  "the  refraction  of  a 
character  through  different  media."  He 
carries  his  Marianne  and  Jacques  through 
many  environments,  and  their  surfaces 
are  chameleonic  as  they  ascend  through 
the  strata  of  society.  James,  in  his  "  inter- 
national "  noveb,  *'goes  one  better  "  than 
this.  Not  content  to  show  the  indi- 
vidual's response  to  different  surround- 
ings in  his  own  country,  he  conveys  him 
abroad,  and  analyses  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  atmosphere  on  the  national  par- 
ticularization  of  the  individually  partic- 
ularised character.  He  must  ascertain 
how  the  New  Englander,  Chad,  has  "his 
features  retouched,  his  eyes  cleared,  his 
color  settled,  his  fine  square  teeth  pol- 
ished; a  form,  a  surf  ace,  almost  a  design 
given  to  him"  —  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  French  capital. 

And  how  could  these  discriminators 
avoid  the  charge  of  prolixity  in  their  an- 
alyses? One  blushes  to  think  of  the  in- 
sults offered  James  on  this  score;  and 
as  for  Marivaux,  —  "It  is  a  trifle  too 
much,"  exclaimed  the  Abb^  Desf  ontaines, 
when  the  sixth  part  of  Marianne  ap- 
peared, "to  devote  a  whole  book  to  car- 
rying the  heroine  from  midday  to  six 
p.  If !  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should 
Kve  to  grow  old,  or  our  lives  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  read  about  hers!" 
Detailed  portraits  must  indeed  produce 
some  sacrifice  of  movement  —  of  move- 
ment, at  least,  toward  a  d^ouement. 
But  then,  since  neither  Marivaux  nor 
James  provides  any  denouement,  is  it  fair 
to  Uame  them  for  not  moving  toward  a 
non-e3dstent  point  ? 


Again,  both  writers  are  accused  of  omit- 
ting the  "great  things"  of  life.  "Mari- 
vaux," says  Voltaire,  "knows  all  the 
little  paths  of  the  heart,  but  not  the 
high  road."  "  In  every  case," says  Sainte- 
Beuve,  "we  find  him  preferring  the  je 
ne  saut  quoi  to  true  beauty,  cleverness 
to  greatness,  coquetry  to  tenderness." 
Indeed,  neither  author  deab  much  in 
what  James  somewhere  condemns  as 
"rounded  perfections,"  and  this  seems 
to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  particular.  Before  con- 
demning them  for  omitting  the  "great 
things,"  one  should  squarely  meet  the 
question,  which  both  seem  to  imply, 
whether  the  "great  things,"  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  really  exist  —  exist,  that 
is,  apart  from  abstracting  imagination  ? 
In  one  of  his  essays  Marivaux  denies 
the  existence  of  "great  men,"  —  apart, 
at  least,  from  abstracting  imagination. 
And  in  that  profound  little  study,  "The 
Story  in  it,"  James  seems  to  offer  an 
allegorical  disquisition  on  the  point.  Two 
women  and  a  man  are  talking  together. 
One  of  the  women  is  secretly  in  love 
with  the  man;  he  is,  or  should  be,  in 
love  with  the  other.  They  are  discuss- 
ing ideal,  romantic  love.  The  woman 
with  the  secret  maintains  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  and  when  the  oth^s  argue 
against  her,  claims  to  know  for  c^tain 
of  its  existence.  "Where  is  it,  then?" 
they  ask.  She  lays  her  hand  on  her  un- 
spoken and  unanswered  heart.  It  exists 
in  her  dream;  but  does  it  exist  anywhere 
else  ?    We  are  left  asking  that  question. 

"All  great  artists  impress  us  as  having 
some  kind  of  a  philosophy,"  says  James. 
He  and  Marivaux  surely  impress  us  as 
teaching  the  far-reaching  doctrine  of  the 
absoluteness  of  "the  particular,  given 
case."  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
abstract  adventure,"  says  James  some- 
where; "  there  is  only  your  adventure  and 
mine." 

Nowhere,  however,  is  this  likeness 
more  palpably  evident  than  in  the  matter 
of  style.  And  here,  as  indeed  elsewhere 
in  this  essay,  reference  is  more  especially 
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made  to  James's  later  mamier  —  to  the 
maimer  he  evolved  toward  the  end  of  the 
Victorian  era,  and  which  has  since  then 
accentuated  itself,  to  the  admiration  of 
some  and  the  despair  of  others. 

It  was  a  Frenchman  who  originated 
the  formula,  "The  style  is  the  man," 
and  French  critics  of  Marivaux  have  in- 
stinctively concentrated  their  attention 
on  his  style  as  the  most  indicative  part. 

From  his  own  day  onward  Marivaux 
as  a  stylist  has  been  censured  for  his 
mannerisms,  his  verbosity,  his  abuse  of 
comparisons,  his  spun-out  metaphors,  his 
involved  obscurity,  his  coUoquiaHsm, 
and,  oddly  mixed  with  that,  his  pre- 
ciosity. "A  jargon  at  once  familiar  and 
precious,"  D'Alembert  called  his  style 
in  his  Eloge  ;  and  how  aptly  the  phrase 
hits  off  one  aspect  of  James's  style! 

"Marivaux's  art,"  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
''is  to  imitate  le  style  parle.  He  copies 
it  as  closely  as  he  can,  with  all  its  Httle 
carelessnesses,  with  the  small  words  that 
constantly  recur,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very 
gestures.  Cda  is  always  cropping  up, 
and  such  phrases  as  cet  homme4h^  ces 
traits  de  bonU4h." 

And  what  else  than  le  style  parlS  char- 
acterizes such  sentences  as  this  from 
James  —  "One  of  the  other  impressions 
was,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  that 
she  —  oh,  incontestably,  yes,  differed 
less;  that  is,  scarcely  at  all  —  well,  su- 
perficially speaking,  from  — "  ? 

No  English  writer  of  rank  is  more  con- 
versational than  James,  with  his  "  don'ts  " 
and  "aren'te"  and  "isn'ts"  and  "that 
sort  of;"  with  his  constant  use  of  in- 
verted commas  for  stray  words  outside  of 
set  dialogue;  with  his  abundant  slang  — 
"he  was  at  least  up  to  that,"  and  so  on. 

Yet  beside  this  coUoquiaUsm  how 
prominent  is  the  "precious"  element  in 
both!  Preciosity  has  been  the  main 
charge  against  Marivaux;  and  in  James 
how  often  do  we  find  phrases  sug- 
gestive pf  the  least  colloquial,  the  most 
"aesthetic"  and  "architectural"  of  styl- 
ists —  of  Pater,  for  instance  ?  James's 
Gallicisms,  natural  enough  considering 


the  circumstances  of  his  education,  must 
come  under  this  head.  And  in  short,  if 
one  should  compile  a  lexicon  of  his  vo- 
cabulary, would  it  not  resemble  a  Msii- 
vaux  lexicon  in  being  "very  rich  in  cchd- 
mon,  trivial,  popular  phrases,  and  yet 
no  less  rich  in  far-fetched  ones"  ? 

What  a  striking  parallelism  again  in 
their  use  of  metaphor!  It  may  truly  be 
said  of  James,  as  of  Marivaux,  that  it 
is  "his  constant  practice  to  convey  the 
nicest  shades  of  sentiment  by  figures  bor- 
rowed from  the  vulgarest  usage."  And 
they  vie  with  each  other  in  their  au- 
dacity in  elaborating  metaphors.  More 
sensitive  than  Anglo-Saxons  about  the 
niceties  of  metaphorical  expression,  the 
French  are  especially  wroth  with  Mari- 
vaux for  hia  "mania  of  pushing  similes 
au  bout.'*  In  reality,  James  pushes  them 
a  great  deal  farther  than  Marivaux  — 
as  witness  that  "tall  tower  of  ivory  in  a 
garden,"  to  which  Maggie's  state  of  mind 
is  likened  through  three  pages. 

The  typical  sentences  of  both  are  often 
as  rambling  or  plotless  as  their  novels; 
and  for  the  same  reason  in  either  case. 
The  preservation  of  "  the  straight  impres- 
sion" requires  unpremeditated  expres- 
sion. The  impression  must  be  aUowed 
to  transcribe  itself  fredy;  any  verbal  re- 
arrangement might  lead  to  remodeling 
of  the  object.  An  apparent  verbosity 
also  is  inevitable  for  both.  And  yet  ol 
either  style  —  naturally  enough,  given 
its  subtlety  —  reticence  and  omissions 
are  found  to  be  characteristic.  "Reti- 
cence envelopes  Marivaux 's  thought  and 
veils  it  as  with  twilight,"  says  that  fine 
critic,  Paul  de  Saint  Victor.  "Sweden- 
borg  tells  us  he  perceived  spirits  con- 
versing with  one  another  by  merely  wink- 
ing their  eyelids.  In  Marivaux  we  get 
something  of  the  mystery  of  those  palpi- 
tating dialogues  in  Uie  clouds."  "  James 
conveys  these  thiiigr,"  says  Elton,  "by 
the  method  of  reticence,  by  omissions, 
pauses,  and  speaking  silences."  "James 
does  not  say,"  observes  Howdls;  "he 
insinuates.  It  is  what  he  does  not  tdl 
that  counts." 
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One  would  have  to  quote  a  great  deal 
to  illustrate  all  these  common  tendencies 
clearly,  but  "for  Achilles'  image  stand 
his  spear!"  Here  is  an  ordinary  specimen 
£rom  Marivaux.  At  the  door  of  a  theatre 
be  is  observing  the  faces  of  those  who 
come  out  "I  examined  all  these  wearers 
of  faces.  I  tried  to  make  out  what  each 
of  them  felt  about  his  lot  For  instance, 
if  there  was  one  who  bore  his  lot  pa- 
tiently, because  he  could  do  nothing  dse. 
I  did  not  find  a  single  one  whose  face  did 
not  declare,  'I  stidc  to  it!'  And  yet  I 
saw  some  women's  faces  which  had  small 
reason  to  be  contented,  and  which  might 
well  have  complained  of  their  portion, 
without  being  esteemed  too  captious.  It 
even  seemed  to  me  that  on  meeting  some 
face  more  generously  favored  than  their 
own  they  were  afraid  of  being  driven  to 
depreciate  theirs;  their  hearts  were  dis- 
tressed; and«  to  be  sure,  they  were  in  a 
warm  comer!  To  have  a  face  which  you 
would  not  willingly  exchange  for  any 
other,  and  yet  to  behold,  right  in  front 
of  you,  some  accursed  visage  coming  to 
pidc  a  quarrel  with  yours  and  upset  yoiu: 
good  opinion  of  it  —  coming  boldly  to 
challenge  yours  to  mortal  combat  and 
throwing  you  for  a  moment  into  the  sad 
confusion  of  doubting  what  the  issue 
might  be,  —  accusing  you,  in  short  of 
indulging  in  an  illegitimate  satisfaction 
in  deeming  your  face  without  peer  and 
without  reproach,  —  such  moments  are 
fraught  with  peril!  I  could  read  all  the 
disturbance  df  the  insulted  face.  The 
disturbance  however  was  only  momen- 
tary." 

Sainte-Beuve  blames  this  sportive  pas- 
sage for  "bad  taste."  What  would  he 
have  said,  then,  of  scotcs  of  passages  in 
James?  Of  this,  for  instance:  "He  had 
turned  awkwardly,  responsibly  red,  he 
knew,  at  her  mention  of  Maria;  Sarah 
Pocock's  presence — that  particular  qual- 
ity in  it —  had  made  this  inevitable;  and 
then  he  had  grown  still  redder.  .  .  .  He 
felt  indeed  that  he  was  showing  much, 
as,  uncomfortably  and  almost  in  pain, 
he  offered  up  his  redness  to  Waymarsh, 
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who,  strangely  enough,  seemed  now  to  be 
looking  at  him  with  a  certain  explanatory 
yearning.  Something  deep  —  something 
built  on  their  old,  old  relation  —  passed, 
in  this  complexity,  between  them;  he  got 
the  side-wind  of  a  loyalty  that  stood  be- 
hind all  actual  questions.  Waymarsh*s 
dry,  bare  humour  —  as  it  gave  itself  to 
be  taken  —  gloomed  out  to  justify  itself. 
*  Well,  if  you  talk  of  her,  I  've  my  chance, 
too,'  it  seemed  stiffly  to  nod;  and  it 
granted  that  it  was  giving  him  away,  but 
struggled  to  say  that  it  did  so  only  to 
save  him.  The  sombre  glow  stared  at 
him  till  it  fairly  sounded  out.  'To  save 
you,  poor  old  man,  to  save  you!'  " 

Or  of  this  specimen:  "We  remained 
on  the  surface,  with  the  tenacity  of  ship- 
wrecked persons  clinging  to  a  plank. 
Our  plank  was  our  concentrated  gaze  at 
Mrs.  Bridgeman's  mere  present.  We 
allowed  her  past  to  exist  for  us  only  in 
the  form  of  the  prettiness  that  she  had 
gallantly  rescued  from  it,  and  to  which  a 
few  scraps  of  its  identity  still  adhered." 

Not  that  one  would  accuse  James  of 
"marivaudage"  in  the  most  evil  sense 
of  that  word,  —  in  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  inapplicable  to  Marivaux.  It 
was,  far  more  than  himself,  Marivaux 's 
epigofd  who  brought  on  this  term  the 
significance  of  simpering  affectation  and 
false  graces.  Even  Sainte-Beuve,  who  is 
severe  enough  on  Marivaux 's  style,  ad- 
mits, "The  word  marivaudage  has  be- 
come established  in  our  language  to  in- 
dicate a  vice,  but  the  man  from  whom 
the  name  is  borrowed  is  superior  to  its 
current  meaning." 

Most  of  this  resemblance  in  style  seems 
ascribable  to  causes  already  indicated. 
That  both  authors  should  imitate  collo- 
quial idiom,  for  instance,  is  imposed  on 
them  by  their  loyalty  to  the  "straight 
impression."  Yet  that  they  should  also 
be  precious  and  metaphorical  follows 
from  the  out-of-the-way  ntumces  which 
they  are  describing.  And  so  on.  As 
Brunetiere,  another  sharp  critic  of  Mari- 
vaux, recognizes,  "Unexpected  colloca- 
tions of  words,  unusual  turns  of  expres- 
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sion,  peculiar  phrases,  are  in  fact  merely 
the  faithful  i^ection  of  odd,  unusual, 
unexpected  objects  of  observation.  And 
if  sometimes  many  words  are  used  for  a 
small  matter,  one  must  remember  that 
the  reader  would  not  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  out-of-the-way  discovery  unless 
the  explorer  allowed  him  to  retrace  with 
him,  step  by  step,  the  paths  which  had 
led  him  to  it." 

Such  is  indeed  the  defense  which  Mari- 
vaux  himself  set  up  of  his  style.  Several 
times  he  replied  at  length  to  the  frequent 
contemporary  attacks  on  this  side  of  his 
work.  He  asserts  that  his  style  is  not 
"aflPected,"  —  he  takes  "precious"  in 
that  sense,  —  but  a  simple  and  sincere 
reflection  of  his  thought.  And  he  denies 
that  it  can  be  called  "obscure,"  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  his  thought  is  obscive. 
If  his  language  is  unusual,  he  says,  it  is 
solely  because  his  perceptions  are  so. 
People  may  say  he  has  no  business  to  see 
such  out-of-the-way  aspects  of  every-day 
affairs;  but  that  is  the  way  his  mind  is 
constituted.  If  he  is  to  blame,  it  is  not 
for  his  style,  but  for  his  mind,  of  which 
his  style  is  a  mere  mirror. 

To  this  apology,  which  coincides,  one 
is  tempted  to  imagine,  with  what  James 
might  say,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Bruneti^ 
concede  that  the  author's  mind  and  not 
his  style  is  in  question.  "He  was  in  fact 
himself,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "and  quite 
legitimately  he  expresses  his  unusual  per- 
ceptions in  language  that  often  has  a 
piquant  singularity."  But,  they  both  as- 
sert, he  goes  too  far.  In  reference,  one 
may  ask,  to  what  standard  ?  If  his  style 
faithfully  reflects  his  mind,  it  cannot  be 
called  "affected,"  at  least.  What,  then, 
is  "the  proper  limit"  which  they  accuse 
him  of  overstepping  ? 

At  bottom,  tbese  two  critics  clash  with 
Marivaux  over  his  claim  to  entire  indi- 
vidual liberty.  They  deny  his  right  to  be 
utterly  himself.  They  say  he  goes  too  far 


in  personality.  They  denounce  his  indi- 
vidualism as  "libertine"  —  in  the  name 
of  tradition  and  of  the  example  of  "the 
masters." 

Anglo-Saxons  may  p^haps  reject  this 
French  devotion  to  classicism,  and  yet 
feel  that  James  and  his  double  do  err, 
somehow,  from  the  way.  Can  it  be  that, 
instead  of  being  too  much  themselves, 
as  the  French  critics  declare,  they  are  not 
suflidently  themselves? 

"It  is  not  so  much  your  being  right  — 
it  is  your  horrible,  sharp  eye  for  what 
makes  you  so,"  complains  one  of  James's 
characters  of  another.  Substitute  "indi- 
vidual" for  "right,"  and  are  not  the 
words  applicable  to  our  authors  ? 

Their  "hwrible,  sharp  eye"  for  what 
differentiates  them  from  others  cuts  them 
off  like  a  knife,  it  seems,  from  their  kind, 
and,  in  so  doing,  mutilates  them.  One 
cannot  rebel  against  what  ^)^de  calls 
"the  humiliating  fact"  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  without  penalties  of  cir- 
cumscription. "The  childish  hOTror  d 
our  set  for  the  banal**  —  what  an  exact 
suggestion,  by  the  way,  James  gives  there 
of  Marivaux 's  set  at  Madame  de  Ten- 
cin's — carries  with  it  an  avenging  limit- 
ation. To  be  only  that  in  which  one  is 
different  from  others  is  to  be  less  than 
one's  self,  and  it  is  this  curtailment  of 
their  universal  nature  which  earns  for 
both,  sometimes,  the  cfHthet  of  "inhu- 
man." 

And  yet,  both  accomplish  so  much  hj 
their  specialization!  "It  is  so  rare  to  be  a 
pioneer  and  to  discover  anything  new  in 
this  moral  world,  which  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly explored!  And  Marivaux,"  ad- 
mits Sainte-Beuve,  **has  added  to  what 
was  known  before."  Most  of  his  addi- 
tions may  have  been  assimilated  by  now; 
but  it  will  be  many  a  year,  one  may  con- 
jecture, before  all  the  knowledge  which 
our  great  Anglo-Saxon  note-taker  has 
given  us  passes  into  popular  currency. 
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SOULS 

BY  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

And  can  it  be? 

The  heart  that  in  the  earth's  far  dawn  knew  God; 

The  thought  that  seized  the  circling  of  the  stars; 

The  soul  of  fire  that  on  that  hill  of  Athens 

Builded  immortal  beauty;  the  brain  enorm 

Hiat  peopled  for  all  men  and  for  all  time 

A  world  Shakesperean;  and  can  it  be?  — 

The  mind  imperial  named  Beethoven, 

Majestically  chanting  harmonies 

That  hold  the  motions  of  the  rhythmic  worlds. 

And  to  far  doomsday  stir  all  living  hearts; 

And  he  the  framer  of  earth's  mightiest  dome. 

Painter  sublime  and  poet  marvelous, 

Who  carved  the  likeness  of  his  soul  in  stone. 

And  in  cold  marble  the  hot  heart  of  man 

Imprisoned  eternally;  and  can  it  be? 

These,  these  and  all  the  potencies  of  time 

Which  throbbed  in  human  form;  and  can  it  be 

That  the  intensive  fire  that  made  them  men, — 

Not  irees,  nor  creeping  beasts,  nor  stcmes,  nor  stars,  — 

And  gave  identity  to  every  soul. 

Making  it  individual  and  alone 

Among  the  myriads;  and  can  it  be 

That  when  the  mortal  framework  failed,  —  that  fire 

Which  flamed  in  separate  and  lonely  life. 

These  souls,  slipped  out  of  being  and  were  lost. 

Eternally  extinguished  and  cast  out,  — 

Only  to  some  obscive  electric  wave 

Giving  new  force,  to  some  stray  flower  new  grace. 

Unto  some  lover's  vow  more  ardency; 

Making  some  island  sunset  more  intense. 

Passing  from  fiery  thought  to  chemic  heat,  — 

But  all  the  universe  empty  of  that  one  high 

And  exquisite  accomplishment  and  power. 

Forever  and  forever,  —  Can  it  be? 
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BY   DALLAS   LORE   SHARP 


We  have  had  a  series  of  long,  heavy 
rains,  and  water  is  standing  over  the 
swampy  meadow.  It  is  a  dreary  stretch, 
this  wet,  sedgy  land  in  the  cold  twilight, 
drearier  than  any  part  of  the  woods  or 
the  upland  pastures.  They  are  empty, 
but  the  meadow  is  flat  and  wet,  naked 
and  all  unsheltered.  And  a  November 
night  is  falling. 

The  darkness  deepens;  a  raw  wind  is 
rising.  At  nine  o'clock  the  moon  swings 
round  and  full  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  pours  softly  over.  I  button  the  heavy 
ulster  close,  and  in  my  rubber  boots  go 
down  to  the  river  and  follow  it  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  meadow,  where  it  meets 
the  main  ditch  at  the  sharp  turn  toward 
the  swamp.  Here  at  the  bend,  behind  a 
clump  of  black  alders,  I  sit  quietly  down 
and  wait. 

I  am  not  mad,  nor  melancholy;  I  am 
not  after  copy.  Nothing  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  have  come  out  to  the  bend 
to  watch  the  muskrats  building,  for  that 
small  mound  up  the  ditch  is  not  an  old 
haycock,  but  a  half-finished  muskrat 
house. 

The  moon  climbs  higher.  The  water 
on  the  meadow  shivers  in  the  light.  The 
wind  bites  through  my  heavy  coat  and 
sends  me  back;  but  not  until  I  have  seen 
one,  two,  three  little  figures  scaling  the 
walls  of  the  house  with  loads  of  mud- 
and-reed  mortar.  I  am  driven  back  by 
the  cold,  but  not  until  I  know  that  here 
in  the  desolate  meadow  is  being  rounded 
off  a  lodge,  thick-walled  and  warm,  and 
proof  against  the  longest,  bitterest  of 
winters. 

This  is  near  the  end  of  November.  My 
wood  is  in  the  cellar;  I  am  about  ready 
to  put  on  the  double  windows  and  storm- 
doors;  and  the  muskrats'  house  is  all  but 
finished.   Winter  is  at  hand;  but  we  are 
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prepared;  the  muskrats  even  better  pre- 
pared than  I;  for  theirs  is  an  adequate 
house,  planned  perfectly. 

Through  the  summer  they  had  no 
house,  but  only  their  tunnels  into  the 
sides  of  the  ditch,  their  roadways  out 
into  the  grass,  and  their  beds  under  the 
tussocks  or  among  the  roots  of  the  old 
stumps.  All  these  months  the  water  had 
been  low  in  the  ditch,  and  the  beds 
among  the  tussocks  had  been  safe  and 
dry  enough. 

Now  the  autunmal  rains  have  filled 
river  and  ditch,  flooded  the  tunnels,  and 
crept  up  into  the  beds  under  the  tussock. 
Even  a  muskrat  will  creep  out  of  his  bed 
when  cold,  wet  water  creeps  in.  What 
shall  he  do  for  a  house?  He  does  not 
want  to  leave  his  meadow.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  build, —r- move  from 
under  the  tussock,  out  upon  the  top,  and 
here  in  the  deep,  wiry  grass,  make  a  new 
bed,  high  and  dry  above  the  rising  water, 
and  close  the  new  bed  in  with  walls  that 
circle  and  dome  and  defy  the  winter. 

Such  a  house  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  build.  Why  not  combine, 
make  it  big  enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen; 
save  labor  and  warmth,  and,  withal,  live 
sociably  together  ?  So  they  left,  each  one 
his  bed,  and  joining  efforts,  started,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  to  build  this  win- 
ter house. 

Slowly,  night  after  night,  the  domed 
walls  have  been  rising,  although  for  sev- 
eral nights  at  a  time  there  would  be  no 
apparent  progress  with  the  work.  The 
builders  were  in  no  hurry,  it  seems;  tbe 
cold  was  far  off ;  but  it  is  coming,  an<i 
to-night  it  feels  near  and  keen.  And  to- 
night there  is  no  loafing  about  the  lodg^e. 

When  this  house  is  done,  then  tlxe 
rains  may  descend,  and  the  floods  come^ 
but  it  will  not  fall.  It  is  built  upon  m 
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tussock;  and  a  tussock,  you  will  know, 
who  have  ever  grubbed  at  one,  has  hold 
on  tbe  bottom  of  creation.  The  winter 
may  descend,  and  the  boys,  and  foxes, 
come,  —  and  they  will  come,  but  not  be- 
fore the  walls  are  frozen, — yet  the  house 
stands.  It  is  boy-proof,  almost;  it  is  en- 
tirely rain-,  cold-,  and  fox-proof.  Many  a 
time  I  have  hacked  at  its  walls  with  my 
axe  when  fishing  through  the  ice,  but  I 
never  got  in.  I  have  often  seen,  too,  where 
the  fox  has  gone  round  and  roimd  the 
house  in  the  snow,  and  where,  at  places, 
he  has  attempted  to  dig  into  the  frozen 
mortar;  but  it  was  a  foot  thick,  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  utterly  impossible  for  his 
pick  and  shovel. 

Yet  strangely  enough  the  house  some- 
times f aib  of  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  erected.  I  said  the  floods  may 
come.  So  they  may,  ordinarily;  but  along 
in  March  when  one  comes  as  a  freshet, 
it  rises  sometimes  to  the  dome  of  the 
house,  filling  the  single  bed-chamber  and 
drowning  the  dwellers  out  I  remember  a 
freshet  once  in  the  end  of  February  that 
flooded  Lupton's  Pond  and  drove  the 
muskrats  of  the  whole  pond  village  to 
their  ridgepoles,  to  the  bushes,  and  to 
whatever  wreckage  the  waters  brought 
along. 

The  best  laid  sohemes  o*  mtukrcUs  too 
Qnng  aft  a-g^le  j. 

But  ganging  a-gley  is  not  the  interesting 
thing,  not  the  point  with  my  muskrats: 
it  is  rather  that  my  muskrats,  and  the 
mice  that  Bums  ploughed  up,  the  birds 
and  the  bees,  and  even  the  very  trees  of 
the  forest,  have  foresight.  They  all  look 
ahead  and  provide  against  the  coming 
cold.  That  a  mouse  or  a  muskrat,  or  even 
a  bee,  should  occasionally  prove  foresight 
to  be  vain,  only  shows  diat  the  life  of 
the  fidds  is  very  human.  Such  foresight, 
bowever,oftener  proves  entirely  adequate 
for  the  winter,  dire  as  some  of  the  emer- 
gencies are  sure  to  be. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow. 
And  we  shall  hare  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  then, 
Poor  thing  ? 


And  what  will  Muskrat  do  ?  and  Chip- 
munk ?  and  Whitefoot  ?  and  little  Chick- 
adee? poor  things!  Never  fear.  Robin 
has  heaid  the  trumpets  of  the  north  wind 
and  is  retreating  leisurely  toward  the 
south;  wise  thing !  Muskrat  is  building  a 
warm  winter  lodge;  Chipmunk  has  al- 
ready dug  his  but  and  ben,  and  so  far 
down  under  the  stone  wall  that  a  month 
of  zeros  could  not  break  in;  Whitefoot,  the 
woodmouse,  has  stored  the  hollow  poplar 
stub  full  of  acorns  and  has  turned  Robin's 
deserted  nest,  near  by,  into  a  cosy  house; 
and  Chickadee,  dear  thing.  Nature  her- 
self looks  after  him.  There  are  plenty  of 
provisions  for  the  hunting,  and  a  big  piece 
of  suet  on  my  lilac  bush.  His  clothes  are 
warm,  and  he  will  hide  his  head  under 
his  wing  in  the  elm-tree  hole  when  the 
north  wind  doth  blow,  and  never  mind 
the  weather. 

I  shall  not  mind  it  either,  not  so  much, 
anyway,  on  account  of  Chickadee.  He 
lends  me  a  deal  of  support.  So  do  Chip- 
munk, Whitefoot,  and  Muskrat 

This  lodge  of  my  muskrats  in  the 
meadow  makes  a  difference,  I  am  sure, 
of  at  least  ten  degrees  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  my  winter.  How  can  the  out- 
of-doors  freeze  entirely  up  with  such  a 
house  as  this  at  the  middle  of  it  ?  For  i^ 
this  house  is  life,  warm  life,  —  and  fire. 
On  the  coldest  day  I  can  look  out  over  the 
bleak  white  waste  to  where  the  house 
shows,  a  tiny  mound  in  the  snow,  and  I 
can  see  the  fire  glow,  just  as  I  can  see  and 
feel  the  glow  when  I  watch  the  slender 
blue  wraith  rise  into  the  still  air  from  the 
chimney  of  the  old  farmhouse  along  the 
road  below.  For  I  share  in  the  life  of  both 
houses;  and  not  less  in  the  life  of  the  mud 
house  of  the  meadow,  because,  instead  of 
Swedes,  they  are  muskrats  who  live  there. 
I  can  share  the  existence  of  a  muskrat? 
Easily.  I  like  to  curl  up  with  the  three  or 
four  of  them  in  that  mud  house  and  there 
spend  the  worst  days  of  the  winter.  My 
own  big  house  here  on  the  hilltop  is 
sometimes  cold.  And  the  wind!  If  some- 
times I  could  only  drive  the  insistent 
winter  wind  from  the  house  comers!  But 
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down  in  the  meadow  the  house  has  no 
comers;  the  mud  walls  are  thick,  so 
thick  and  round  that  the  shrieking  wind 
sweeps  past  unheard,  and  all  unheeded 
the  cold  creeps  over  and  over  the  thatch, 
then  crawls  back  and  stiffens  upon  the 
meadow. 

The  doors  of  our  house  in  the  meadow 
swing  open  the  winter  through.  Just  out- 
side the  doors  stand  our  stacks  of  fresh 
calamus  roots,  and  iris,  and  arum.  The 
roof  of  the  universe  has  settled  close  and 
hard  upon  us, — a  sheet  of  ice  extending 
from  the  ridge  of  the  house  far  out  to  the 
shores  of  the  meadow.  The  winter  is  all 
above  the  roof  —  outside.  It  blows  and 
snows  and  freezes  out  there.  In  here,  be- 
neath the  ice-roof,  the  roots  of  the  sedges 
are  pink  and  tender;  our  roads  are  all 
open  and  they  run  every  way,  over  all  the 
rich,  rooty  meadow. 

The  muskrats  are  building.  Winter  is 
coming.  The  muskrats  are  making  pre- 
parations; but  not  they  alone.  The  pre- 
paration for  hard  weather  is  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  it  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  first  flocking  of  the  swal- 
lows back  in  July.  Up  to  that  time  the 
season  still  seemed  young;  no  one  thought 
of  harvest,  of  winter;  when  there  upon 
the  telegraph  wires  one  day  w^e  the 
swallows,  and  work  against  the  winter 
had  commenced. 

The  great  migratory  movements  of  the 
birds,  mysterious  in  some  of  their  courses 
as  the  ciurents  of  the  sea,  were  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  are  still,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  shifts  to  escape  the  cold.  Why  in 
the  spring  these  same  birds  should  leave 
the  southern  lands  of  plenty  and  travel 
back  to  the  hungrier  north  to  nest,  is  not 
easily  explained.  Perhaps  it  is  the  home 
instinct  that  draws  them  back;  for  home 
to  birds  (and  men)  is  the  land  of  the  nest. 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  among 
the  autumn  migrants  there  would  be  at 
once  a  great  falling  off  should  there  come 
a  series  of  warm  open  winters  with  abund- 
ance of  food. 

Bad  as  the  weather  is,  there  are  a  few 
of  the  seed-eating  birds,  like  the  quail. 


and  some  of  the  insect-eaters,  Hke  the 
chickadee,  who  are  so  well  provided  for 
that  they  can  stay  and  survive  the  winter. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  birds,  be- 
cause they  have  no  storehouse  nor  bam, 
must  take  wing  and  fly  away  from  the 
lean  and  hungry  cold. 

And  I  am  glad  to  see  them  go.  The 
thrilling  honk  of  the  flying  wild  geese  out 
of  the  November  sky  tells  me  that  the 
hollow  forests  and  closing  bays  of  the 
vast  desolate  north  are  empty  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  few  creatures  that  find  food 
and  shelter  in  the  snow.  The  wild  geese 
pass,  and  I  hear  behind  them  the  dang 
of  the  arctic  gates,  the  boom  of  the  bolt 
—  then  the  long  frozen  silence.  Yet  it  is 
not  for  long.  Soon  the  bar  will  slip  back, 
the  gates  will  swing  wide,  and  the  wild 
geese  will  come  honking  over,  swift  to 
the  greening  marshes  of  the  arctic  bays 
once  more. 

Here  in  my  own  small  woods  and 
marshes  there  is  much  getting  ready, 
much  comforting  assurance  that  Nature 
is  quite  equal  to  herself,  that  winter  is 
not  approaching  unawares.  There  will 
be  great  lack,  no  doubt,  before  there  is 
plenty  again;  there  will  be  suffering  and 
death.  But  what  with  the  migrating,  the 
strange  deep  sleeping,  the  building  and 
harvesting,  there  will  be  also  much  com- 
fortable, much  joyous  and  sociable  Uving. 

Long  before  the  muskrats  began  to 
build,  even  before  the  swallows  com- 
menced to  flock,  my  chipmunks  started 
their  winter  stores.  I  don't  know  which 
began  his  work  first,  which  kept  harder  at 
.  it,  chipmunk  or  the  provident  ant  The 
ant  has  come  by  a  reputation  for  thrift, 
which,  though  entirdy  deserved,  is  still 
not  the  exceptional  virtue  it  is  made  to 
seem.  Chipmunk  is  just  as  thrifty.  So 
is  the  busy  bee.  It  is  the  thought  of  ap- 
proaching winter  that  keeps  the  bee  busy 
far  beyond  her  summer  needs.  Much  of 
her  labor  is  entirely  for  the  winter.  By 
the  first  of  August  she  has  filled  the  brood 
chamber  with  honey  —  forty  pounds  of 
it,  enough  for  the  hatching  bees  and  for 
the  whole  colony  until  the  willows  tassel 
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again.  But  who  knows  what  the  winter 
may  be  ?  How  cold  and  long  drawn  out 
into  the  coming  May  ?  So  the  harvesting 
is  pushed  with  vigcv  on  to  the  flowering 
of  the  last  autumn  asters — on  until  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  pounds 
€A  surplus  honey  are  sealed  in  the  combs, 
and  the  colony  is  safe  should  the  sun  not 
shine  again  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

But  here  is  Native,  in  these  extra 
pounds  of  honey,  making  preparation  for 
me,  incapable  drone  that  I  am.  I  could 
not  make  a  drop  of  honey  from  a  whole 
forest  of  linden  bloom.  Yet  I  must  live, 
flo  I  give  the  bees  a  bigger  gum  log  than 
Xhey  need;  I  build  them  greater  barns; 
and  when  the  harvest  is  all  in,  this  extra 
store  I  make  my  own.  I  too  with  the 
others  am  getting  ready  for  the  cold. 

It  b  well  that  I  am.  The  last  of  the 
asters  have  long  since  gone;  so  have  the 
witch  hazels.  All  is  quiet  about  the  hives. 
The  bees  have  formed  into  their  warm 
winter  clusters  upon  the  combs,  and  ex- 
cept "when  come  the  calm,  mild  days," 
they  will  fly  no  more  until  March  or 
April.  I  will  contract  their  entrances, 
—  put  on  their  storm-doors.  And  now 
there  is  little  else  that  I  can  do  but  put 
on  my  own. 

The  whdie  of  my  out-of-doors  is  a 
great  hive,  stored  and  sealed  for  the  win- 
ter, its  swarming  life  close-clustered,  and 
covering  in  its  centre,  as  coals  in  the 
ashes,  the  warm  Hfe-fires  of  summer. 

I  stand  along  the  edge  of  the  hillside 
here  and  look  down  the  length  of  its 
frozen  slope.  The  brown  leaves  have 
drifted  into  the  entrances,  as  if  every  bur- 
row were  forsaken;  sand  and  sticks  have 
washed  in,  too,  littering  and  choking  the 
doorways. 

There  is  no  sign  of  life.  A  stranger 
wouki  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that  my 
whole  drove  of  forty-six  ground  hogs 
(woodchucks)  are  gentiy  snoring  at  the 
bottoms  of  these  old  uninteresting  holes. 
Yet  here  they  are,  and  quite  out  of  dan- 
ger, sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  furry,  the 
fat,  and  the  forgetful. 

The  woodchuck's  is  a  curious  shift,  a 


case  of  Nature  outdoing  herself.  Winter 
spreads  far  and  fast,  and  Woodchuck,  in 
order  to  keep  ahead  out  of  danger,  would 
need  wings.  But  he  was  n't  given  any. 
Must  he  perish  then  ?  Winter  spreads  far, 
but  does  not  go  deep  —  down  only  about 
four  feet;  and  Woodchuck,  if  he  cannot 
escape  overland,  can,  perhaps,  under 
land.  So  down  he  goes  thrxmgh  the  winter, 
down  into  a  mild  and  even  temperature, 
five  long  feet  away  —  but  as  far  away 
from  the  snow  and  cold  as  Bobolink 
among  the  reeds  of  the  distant  Orinoco. 

Indeed,  Woodchuck's  is  a  farther  jour- 
ney and  even  more  wonderful  than  Bobo- 
link's, for  these  five  feet  carry  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space  into  the 
mysterious  realm  of  sleep,  of  suspended 
life,  to  the  very  gates  of  death.  That  he 
will  retiurn  with  Bobolink,  that  he  will 
come  up  alive  with  the  spring  out  of  this 
dark  way,  is  very  strange. 

For  he  went  in  most  meagrely  pre- 
pared. He  took  nothing  with  him,  appar- 
enUy.  The  muskrat  built  him  a  house, 
and  under  the  spreading  ice  turned  all 
the  meadow  into  a  well-stocked  cellar. 
The  beaver  built  a  dam,  cut  and  an- 
chored under  water  a  plenty  of  green 
sticks  near  his  lodge,  so  that  he  too  would 
be  under  cover  when  the  ice  formed,  and 
have  an  abundance  of  tender  bark  at 
hand.  Chipmunk  spent  half  of  his  sum- 
mer laying  up  food  near  his  underground 
nest.  But  Woodchuck  simply  digged  him 
a  hole,  a  grave,  ate  until  no  particle  more 
of  fat  could  be  got  into  his  baggy  hide, 
then  crawled  into  his  tomb,  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  waited  the  resurrection  of  the 
spring. 

This  is  his  shift!  This  b  the  length  to 
which  he  goes,  because  he  has  no  wings, 
and  because  he  cannot  cut,  cive,  and 
mow  away  in  the  depths  of  the  stony  hill- 
side, enough  clover  hay  to  last  him  over 
the  winter.  The  beaver  cans  his  fresh 
food  in  cold  water;  the  chipmunk  selects 
long-keeping  things  and  buries  them;  the 
woodchuck  makes  of  himself  a  silo,  eats 
all  his  winter  hay  in  the  summer  while  it 
is  green,  turns  it  at  once  into  a  surplus  of 
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himself,  then  buries  that  self,  feeds  upon 
it,  and  sleeps  —  and  lives! 

The  north  wind  doth  hlow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 

but  what  good  reason  is  there  for  our  be- 
ing daunted  at  the  prospect  ?  Robin  and 
all  the  others  are  well  prepared.  Even  the 
wingless  frog,  who  is  also  lacking  in  fur 
and  feathers  and  fat,  even  he  has  no  care 
at  the  sound  of  the  cold  winds.  Nature 
provides  for  him  too,  in  her  way,  which 
is  neither  the  way  for  the  robin,  the  musk- 
rat,  nor  the  woodchuck.  He  survives, 
and  all  he  has  to  do  about  it  is  to  dig 
into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
This  looks  at  first  like  the  journey  Wood- 
chuck  takes.  But  it  is  reaUy  a  longer, 
stranger  journey  than  Woodchuck's,  for 
it  takes  the  frog  far  beyond  the  realms 
of  mere  sleep,  on  into  the  cold,  black 
land  where  no  one  can  tell  the  quick  from 
the  dead. 

The  frost  may  or  may  not  reach  him 
here  in  the  ooze.  No  matter.  If  the  cold 
works  down  and  freezes  him  into  the 
mud,  he  never  knows.  But  he  will  thaw 
out  as  good  as  new;  he  will  sing  again  for 
joy  and  love  as  soon  as  his  heart  warms 
up  enough  to  beat. 

I  have  seen  frogs  frozen  into  the  mid- 
dle of  solid  lumps  of  ice  in  the  laboratory. 
Drop  the  lump  on  the  floor,  and  the  frog 
would  break  out  like  a  fragment  of  the  ice 
itself.  And  this  has  happened  more  than 
once  to  the  same  frog  without  causing 
him  the  least  apparent  suffering  or  in- 
convenience. He  would  come  to,  and 
croak,  and  look  as  wise  as  ever. 

The  north  wind  majf  hlow, 
but  the  muskrats  are  building;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a  cheerless  prospect,  this 
wood-and-meadow  world  of  mine  in  the 
gray  November  light.  The  frost  will  not 
fall  to-night  as  falls  the  plague  on  men; 
the  brightness  of  the  summer  is  gone, 
yet  this  chill  gloom  is  not  the  sombre 
shadow  of  a  pall.  Nothing  is  dying  in  the 
fields:  the  grass-blades  are  wilting,  the 
old  leaves  are  falling,  still  no  square  foot 
of  greensward  will  the  winter  kill,  nor 
a  single  tree  perhaps  in  my  wood-lot. 


There  will  be  no  less  of  life  next  April 
because  of  this  winter,  unless,  perchance, 
conditions  altogether  exceptional  starve 
some  of  the  winter  birds.  These  suffer 
most;  yet  as  the  seasons  go,  Hfe  even 
for  the  winter  birds  is  comf(Mtable  and 
abundant 

The  fence-rows  and  old  pastures  are 
full  of  berries  that  will  keep  the  fires 
burning  in  the  quail  and  partridge  during 
the  bitterest  weather.  Last  FelMiianr, 
however,  I  came  upon  two  partridges  in 
the  snow,  dead  of  himger  and  cold.  It  was 
after  an  extremely  long  severe  spell.  But 
this  was  not  all.  These  two  birds  ance 
fall  had  been  feeding  regularly  in  the 
dried  fodder  corn  that  stood  shocked 
over  the  field.  One  day  all  the  com  was 
carted  away.  The  birds  found  their  sup- 
ply of  food  suddenly  cut  off,  and,  unused 
to  foraging  the  fence-rows  and  tangles  for 
wild  seeds,  they  seemed  to  have  given  ap 
the  struggle  at  once,  although  within  easy 
reach  of  plenty. 

Hardly  a  minute's  flight  away  was  a 
great  thicket  of  dwarf  sumac  covered 
with  berries;  there  were  bayberries,  rose 
hips,  green  brier,  bitter  sweet,  blac^ 
alder,  and  checkerberries  —  hillsides  of 
the  latter  —  that  they  might  have  found. 
These  were  hard  fare,  doubtless,  after 
an  unstinted  supply  of  sweet  com;  but 
still  they  were  plentiful,  and  would  have 
been  sufficient  had  the  birds  made  use  of 
them. 

The  smaller  birds  of  the  winter,  Hke 
the  tree-sparrow  and  junco,  feed  upon  the 
weeds  and  grasses  that  ripen  unmc^ested 
along  the  roadsides  and  waste  places.  A 
mixoi  flock  of  these  small  birds  lived 
several  days  last  winter  upon  the  seeds 
of  the  ragweed  in  my  mowing.  The 
weeds  came  up  in  the  early  fall  after  the 
field  was  laid  down  to  clover  and  timo- 
thy. They  threatened  to  choke  out  the 
grass.  I  looked  at  them,  rising  shoulder- 
high  and  seedy  over  the  greening  fidd, 
and  thought  with  dismay  of  how  they 
would  cover  it  by  the  next  fall.  After  a 
time  the  snow  came,  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
it,  till  only  the  tops  of  the  seedy  rag- 
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weeds  showed  aboye  the  level  white;  then 
the  jiincos,  goldfinches,  and  tree-sparrows 
came,  and  there  was  a  five-day  shucking 
of  ragweed-seed  in  the  mowing,  and  five 
days  of  life  and  plenty. 

Then  I  looked  and  thought  again  — 
that,  perhaps,  into  the  original  divine 
scheme  of  things  were  put  even  ragweeds. 
But  then,  p^haps,  there  was  no  original 
divine  scheme  of  things.  I  don't  know. 
As  I  watch  the  changing  seasons,  how- 
ever, through  the  changeless  years,  I 
seem  to  find  a  scheme,  a  plan,  a  purpose. 


and  there  are  weeds  and  winters  in  it; 
and  it  seems  divine. 

The  muskrats  are  building;  the  last  of 
the  migrating  geese  have  gone  over;  the 
wild  mice  have  harvested  their  acorns; 
the  bees  have  clustered;  the  woodchucks 
are  asleep;  and  the  sap  in  the  big  hick- 
ory by  the  side  of  the  house  has  crept 
down  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers  of  the 
frost.  I  will  put  on  the  storm-doors  and 
the  double  windows.  Even  now  the  logs 
are  blazing  cheerily  on  the  wide,  warm 
hearth. 


GIPSY  GEORGE 


BY   ARLO   BATES 


GiPST  George  first  bestowed  upon 
me  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  one 
sunny  afternoon  in  August,  in  the  quiet 
village  of  Lyndhurst.  He  came  into  a 
vacation  which  was  filled  with  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  the  New  Forest,  and  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  personality  so  im- 
pressed himself  upon  my  memory  that 
he  remains  the  central  figiure  in  my  recol- 
lections of  that  enchanted  region. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Lyndhurst  is  a 
large,  rambHng  old  inn,  seedy  and 
weather-beaten,  a  relic  of  the  long-past 
bustle  of  coaching  days.  It  still  preserves 
some  faded  air  of  departed  importance, 
Hke  that  of  a  decayed  gentlewoman  who 
has  seen  better  fortunes;  and  it  is  the 
more  lonely  for  its  reminders  that  once 
it  was  the  centre  of  so  much  life  and  stir. 
It  has  few  patrons  in  these  times,  and  the 
long  seats  which  stretch  away  against  the 
outer  wall  on  either  side  of  the  main  door 
are  seldom  warmed  by  lounging  guests. 
Now  and  then  it  has  the  poor  comfort 
of  a  loafer  or  two  smoking  here,  but  ex- 
cept during  the  Fair  even  this  mockery 
of  patronage  is  infrequent;  and  through 
most  of  the  year  the  inn  is  little  more 
than  a  forlorn  relic. 


A  few  furlongs  beyond  the  White  Swan 
the  high  road  forks  at  right  angles, 
and  borders  on  two  sides  a  wide  sloping 
ground  covered  with  pleasant  English 
turf.  The  other  sides  of  this  common  are 
backed  by  a  fine  thick  growth  of  trees, 
largely  beech.  This  space  is  the  fair- 
ground of  Lyndhurst;  and  here  is  held 
annually,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  a  fair 
for  the  sale  of  the  New  Forest  ponies. 

All  about  the  open  spaces  of  the  New 
Forest,  on  the  lovdy  grassy  downs,  under 
the  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches,  by  the 
cross  which  marks  the  spot  where  Wil- 
liam Ruf  us  was  killed  well  nigh  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  among  the  furze  or  the 
ferns  which  grow  to  the  breast  of  a  man, 
are  to  be  seen  droves  of  small  horses. 
Though  they  nm  apparently  wild,  they 
are  all  owned  and  branded,  and  when 
the  time  comes  mares  and  foals  are 
rounded  up  and  separated.  On  August 
ninth  the  yearling  colts  are  gathered  on 
the  common  at  Lyndhurst,  and  dealers 
from  all  over  southern  England  collect  to 
buy  them. 

Not  only  horse-dealers  come  together, 
but  all  the  usual  frequenters  of  an  Eng- 
lish fair  appear.  For  days  previous,  come 
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drifting  into  the  neighborhood  the  show- 
men, the  jugglers,  the  peddlers,  and  all 
the  mongrel  riff-raff  characteristic  of 
such  an  occasion.  The  gipsies  are  by  no 
means  last  or  least  in  this  motley  assem- 
bly; and  their  carts  are  conspicuous  for 
days  before  the  Fair  b^ins. 

On  the  afternoon  which  enriched  me 
with  the  sight  of  Gipsy  Greorge  I  was 
walking  past  the  White  Swan  when  I 
noticed  a  group  of  gipsies  seated  on  the 
bench  before  the  house,  or  standing  near 
it.  The  temptation  to  observe  them  more 
closely  led  me  to  turn  in  and  to  take  my 
place  on  the  seat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  The  men  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, all  comfortably  dressed,  all  swarthy 
and  black-haired,  all  keen-eyed.  In  their 
carriage  they  showed  a  fine  freedom  of 
action,  the  unconscious  grace  of  uncon- 
strained and  open-air  humanity.  They 
talked  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  me, 
which  I  took  to  be  Romany,  and  had  I 
been  George  Borrow  I  should  on  the  spot 
have  invented  wildly  impossible  analo- 
gies between  chance-heard  syllables  and 
imaginary  dialects  of  the  Orient.  As  it 
was  I  merely  admired,  and  rolled  under 
my  tongue  the  sweet  cud  of  romantic 
encounter. 

The  tallest  of  these  men  was  the  hand- 
somest human  creature  .1  ever  beheld. 
He  was  an  inch  or  two  over  six  feet,  as  I 
discovered  afterward  by  comparing  his 
stature  with  my  own;  but  he  was  so 
strongly  built  as  hardly  to  look  his  height. 
He  was  superbly  proportioned,  with  a 
magnificent  head  set  on  a  column  of  a 
neck  a  Greek  sculptor  might  have  been 
proud  of  modeling.  His  hair,  soot-black, 
was  crisped  into  tight  knots,  which 
ringed  his  forehead  like  the  locks  of  an 
archaic  statue,  and  pushed  from  under 
the  weather-stained  red  cap  set  on  the 
back  of  his  crown.  His  eyes  were  big, 
and  bright,  and  merry,  with  a  vivacity 
which  kindled  a  spark  in  their  velvety 
brown.  They  brought  to  myimind  more 
than  once  the  notion  that  they  might  be 
the  eyes  of  a  deer  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
yet  too  they  had  a  power  which  might 


r  upon  occasion  look  a  nian  down  like  a 

,  blow.   His  mouth  was  half  covered  by  i 

\  short,  crisp  beard  and  a  dose  mustache, 

but  the  vivid  red  of  his  lips  and  the  white- 

^   ness  of  his  strong,  even  teeth  could  not  be 

hidden.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  health 

and  viriUty,  and  brought  into  my  hetd 

^  the  line:  — 

^>. ^  Brown  exerdse  leaped  np  to  hear." 

The  tall  gipsy  was  dressed  in  a  cordu- 
roy jacket  with  metal  buttons,  knee- 
breeches,  rough  stockings,  and  hobnailed 
shoes.  He  was  saying  nothing  when  I 
came  up,  and  yet  he  dominated  the 
group.  With  no  advantage  of  costuiiCie 
except  his  red  cap,  he  easily,  as  theatri- 
cal folk  might  say,  held  the  stage. 

Hardly  had  I  taken  my  seat  when  an 
unkempt  barmaid  came  out  with  a  froth- 
ing pitcher  of  ale.  The  gipsy  nearest  the 
door  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  improved 
his  opportimity  to  quaff  sturdily.  Then 
he  proffered  it  to  the  tall  man,  with  what 
from  his  manner  I  guessed  to  be  a  half 
jocose  apology.  The  tall  gipsy*  instead 
of  taking  the  pitcher,  waveid  bis  hand 
grandly,  and  rolled  out  a  sentence  of 
angry  Romany.  To  this  the  pitcher- 
holder  retorted,  the  other  rejoined,  the 
bystanders  struck  in  vehemently,  and  a 
storm  of  voices  arose  which  fot  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  promise  me  sport  more 
exciting  than  I  had  counted  on.  It  all 
ended,  however,  in  the  tall  man's  turning 
away  with  a  superb  gesture  of  disdain 
and  a  last  scornful  fling  of  sonorous  sylla- 
bles. The  others  called  out  to  him  in 
chorus,  but  he  paid  no  attention.  He 
stalked  over  to  my  side  of  the  inn-door, 
and  sat  down  close  to  me. 

'*My  pretty  gentleman,"  he  said  in  ex- 
cellent English,  "I  am  heart-glad  to  see 
you.    I've  been  long  wearying  for  you." 

I  looked  at  him  with  natural  surprise. 
He  was  apparently  entirdy  serious,  and  I 
cannot  even  now  tell  why  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  he  was  deliberately  trying  to  fool 
me. 

"That  is  the  more  kind  of  you,"  I 
returned  with  equal  seriousness,  "as  yoo 
never  saw  me  before." 
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He  did  not  relax  his  gravity  by  the 
twinkle  of  an  eyelash. 

"Oh,  my  pretty  gentleman/'  he  said, 
"you  *re  sively  not  going  to  deny  me  after 
the  long  love  I  Ve  had  since  the  day  we 
parted  at  Salisbury  Fair." 

"When  was  that?'* 

"Two  years  this  very  month  we're 
alive  in,"  he  answo^. 

The  Salisbury  sheep-selling  does  come 
in  August,  as  nobody  would  know  better 
than  a  gipsy,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
he  might  mistake  me  for  somebody  he 
had  seen  before.  Then  the  conviction  that 
he  was  playing  with  me  reasserted  itself. 

"It  was  my  spirit,"  I  told  him  solemn- 
ly. "I  was  in  America;  but  if  you  say 
you  saw  me  at  Salisbury,  of  course  you 
did,  so  it  must  have  been  my  spirit." 

He  threw  back  his  strong  shoulders 
and  laughed,  with  a  laugh  as  rich  as  oil 
from  nuts. 

"Oh,  my  pretty  gentleman,  you're  too 
sharp  for  me.  It's  no  use  trying  to  fool 
you.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  set  eyes 
on  you,  so  of  course  you'll  give  me  a 
drink." 

"Give  you  a  drink?  I  just  saw  you 
refuse  one." 

He  drew  himself  up  with  a  fine  dig- 
nity, evidently  as  much  genuine  pride  as 
acting. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  have  not  the  honor,"  I  responded 
with  a  mock  bow. 

He  opened  his  splendid  brown  eyes  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  raised  his  head 
proudly. 

"I  am  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
he  announced. 

"Indeed!"  I  cried,  with  an  affectation 
of  great  enthusiasm.  "I  never  expected 
to  see  you  off  of  a  sovereign." 

The  notion  tickled  him  so  much  that 
for  a  second  the  absolute  seriousness  of 
his  face  relaxed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 

"Then.  I  suppose,  my  pretty  gentle- 
man, you  are  going  to  give  me  a  sover- 
eign as  a  token." 

**You  should  ask  for  one  thing  at  a 


time,"  I  returned.  "You  haven't  told 
me  ^hy  you  did  n't  take  a  drink  when  it 
was  offered  to  you." 

"Take  a  drink  ?  Did  n't  you  see  him 
drink  out  of  the  pitcher  before  he  offered 
it  tome?" 

The  indignation  with  which  he  said 
this  was  probably  partly  genuine,  for 
Gipsy  George  stood  always  on  his  dig- 
nity with  his  men.  He  was,  as  I  learned 
afterward,  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  clan,  and  he  did  not  easily 
bear  any  failure  to  observe  toward  him  a 
proper  deference. 

"I  don't  see,"  I  told  him,  "that  be- 
cause you  are  too  lofty  to  drink  after  an- 
other, I  am  called  upon  to  pay  for  your 
beer." 

"But  I  told  you  who  I  am." 

"St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  I  think 
you  said." 

"Oh,  my  pretty  gentleman,  you're  so 
sharp  you  could  use  your  wits  for  a  razor; 
but  I'm  George  and  —  " 

The  closing  word  was  evidently  Rom- 
any, and  I  did  not  catch  it. 

"And  what?" 

"Chief,  you'd  call  it.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  drink  before  me." 

Inquiries  which  I  made  later  confirmed 
this  statement.  I  found  that  Gipsy  George, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man 
of  no  little  importance  and  of  good  sub- 
stance. He  had  fifty  ponies  for  sale  at  the 
Fair  a  few  days  later,  and  was  besides 
proprietor  of  the  numerous  "cocoanut- 
shies"  which  encumbered  the  ground  on 
that  occasion  and  entrapped  the  pennies 
of  the  rustic  youths.  This  opulence  did 
not  prevent  him  from  begging  every  time 
I  met  him.  From  asking  for  a  drink  on 
this  first  occasion,  he  passed  to  a  request 
for  five  pounds;  and  as  denial  met  him 
he  lessened  his  demands  until  he  came 
down  to  a  touching  plea  that  at  least  the 
pretty  gentleman  would  give  him  a  far- 
thing, so  that  he  might  make  a  hole 
through  it  and  wear  it  around  his  neck 
until  he  died.  The  refusal  of  even  this 
modest  request  he  met  with  perfect  good- 
nature, and  the  statement  that  a  child- 
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like  gipsy  such  as  he  had  no  chance 
against  a  mortal  of  intelligence  so  super- 
natural as  that  of  the  pretty  gentleman. 

From  the  country  folk  around  I  heard 
that  the  tribe  had  a  reputation  far  from 
satisfactory.  At  the  yard  of  a  stone-cut- 
ter, where  I  lingered  to  look  at  the  Pur- 
beck  marble  he  was  working,  I  heard  that 
every  tool  had  to  be  either  locked  up  or 
kept  in  hand  so  long  as  the  gipsies  were 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  man  assured 
me  that  he  had  once  laid  down  his  ham- 
mer to  light  his  pipe,  and  an  invisible 
thief  of  a  gipsy  had  made  off  with  the 
utensil  under  his  very  nose.  When  I 
repeated  this  to  Gipsy  George  he  com- 
mented with  entire  placidity  of  expres- 
sion, "These  folks  here  don't  know  real 
honesty  when  they  see  it.  It's  naturally 
scarce  in  these  parts  when  we  ain't 
here." 

I  made  it  a  point  to  see  all  that  I  could 
of  my  new  acquaintance.  He  would  have 
been  worth  following  about  for  the  sim- 
ple delight  of  looking  at  a  creature  so 
magnificent.  His  motions  were  deliber- 
ate, but  as  easy  and  as  sure  as  the  swing 
of  a  wave,  ffis  talk  was  full  of  humor, 
and  had  not  a  Uttle  shrewdness.  One 
day  we  were  fitting  on  the  bench  where 
he  had  first  joined  me,  while  two  or  three 
of  his  tribe  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  as  on  that  day.  A  rather  stout,  com- 
monplace Englishman  came  along  the 
road,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  the  men. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  is?"  asked 
Gipsy  George. 

"Naturally  not." 

"That  is  the  Inspector." 

"What  does  he  inspect?" 

"Us,"  he  answered.  Then  after  a  little 
pause  which  gave  emphasis,  he  added, 
"And  we  inspect  him." 

He  explained,  in  reply  to  my  questions, 
that  all  the  English  gipsies  are  under  the 
supervision  of  inspectors  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  track  of  their  wanderings, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  into  mischief, 
and  to  represent  the  august  power  of  the 
law. 

"  He  thinks  he  knows  us  through  to  the 


bone,"  declared  my  gipsy;  "but  he  be- 
lieves anything  we  want  him  to.  We  can 
see  the  ideas  crawling  round  in  his  head 
as  clear  as  maggots  in  a  cheese.  Oh,  he*s 
our  Inspector,  all  right." 

"Meaning  that  you  own  him  ?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

Gipsy  George  threw  out  his  hand  with 
a  fine  gestiu^  of  scorn. 

"We  wouldn't  demean  ourselves  to 
own  a  spy-thing;  but  he's  ours  to  use. 
Even  if  a  ferret's  mangy,  he'll  do  to 
catch  rats  with." 

I  had  no  means  of  learning  how  far  the 
Inspector  was  really  beguiled,  but  as  I 
looked  into  the  unfathomable  eyes  of  the 
vagabond  beside  me,  I  was  entirely  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  official  was 
hardly  likely  to  get  the  better  ol  Gipsy 
George. 

The  talk  I  had  with  my  engaging  ac- 
quaintance ranged  over  a  wide  vuiety  of 
subjects.  Once  or  twice  it  touched  on 
deep  matters,  although  he  had  a  whole- 
some preference  for  topics  connected  with 
tangible  and  sound  concerns  of  daily  life. 
He  was  a  most  thorough  pagan,  utterly 
unconcerned  about  spiritual  mysteries 
because  he  had  no  shadow  of  beUef  in 
them.  He  one  day  summed  up  his  whole 
philosophy  of  Ufe  and  death  in  a  single 
sentence. 

"  Oh,  a  man 's  like  that  cloud,"  he  said, 
waving  his  hand  toward  a  fleecy  mass  in 
the  blue  sky.  "The  wind  *s  on  the  chedc 
to-day,  and  there  is  no  cheek  when  the 
wind  blows  to-morrow." 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  impressed  me 
most  when  he  said  this  was  the  absolute 
absence  of  an3rthing  like  sentiment  in  his 
voice  or  manner.  The  wind  would  blow 
to-morrow,  and  the  man  would  not  be 
here  to  feel  it  on  his  cheek:  this  was  sim- 
ply a  fact  like  any  other,  like  the  fact 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  It  was  ac- 
quiescence in  the  laws  of  nature,  as  pas- 
sionless as  that  of  the  leaf  that  falls  or 
the  dust  that  is  scattered  by  the  wind. 

On  the  day  before  the  Fair  I  sauntered 
out  to  the  fair-groimd.  It  was  a  day  of 
enchantment,  such  as  comes  now  and 
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then  amid  the  multitudinous  dampnesses 
of  an  English  summer.  The  woods  which 
rose  on  two  sides  of  the  place  had  for  the 
occasion  been  shut  off  from  the  field  by  a 
high  fence  of  rails,  and  rustled  divinely 
fresh  and  verdant.  The  turf  was  a  little 
trampled,  but  still  green  and  agreeable. 
The  scene,  for  which  turf  and  woods 
formed  the  setting,  was  as  varied  and 
picturesque  as  heart  could  wish.  Tents 
stood  about,  booths  were  being  set  up, 
gip^  wagons  were  ranged  here  and  there, 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs  swarmed 
everywhere,  and  the  air  was  full  of  busy 
voices. 

Over  a  fire  in  a  distant  corner  a  woman 
with  a  scarlet  kerchief  on  her  head  was 
superintending  the  boiling  of  a  kettle, 
while  two  or  three  children  and  half- 
grown  girls  lay  or  sat  around  watching 
the  operation  with  hungry  ihterest.  In 
the  middle  of  the  field  was  my  friend, 
with  a  group  of  his  fellows  about  him. 
He  spied  me  almost  as  soon  as  I  set  foot 
on  the  fair-ground,  and  came  forward 
at  once  with  his  easy,  swinging  stride. 

"My  pretty  gentleman,"  he  cried  jovi- 
ally, seizing  me  by  the  arm,  "  I  was  wait- 
ing for  you,  and  great  was  the  longing  I 
had  for  you."  He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and 
in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet  roared  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  ground,  "Ho, 
wife,  there!  Here's  my  pretty  gentle- 
man, the  American,  come  to  see  us." 

I  had  no  chance  to  protest,  but  was  led 
briskly  across  to  the  fire.  The  scarlet- 
kerchiefed  woman  straightened  up  as  we 
neared  her.  Our  greetings  were  far  more 
awkward  on  my  side  than  on  hers,  for 
she  was  on  her  native  heath,  and  per- 
fectly at  her  ease. 

"The  pretty  gentleman  has  come  to 
give  you  a  pound,"  Gipsy  George  pro- 
claimed unblushingly. 

"Not  that  exactly,"  I  corrected  him. 
*'  I  came  over  to  see  if  you  had  that  pony 
you  promised  to  give  me." 

"No  ponies  till  to-morrow,"  responded 
he.  Then  with  a  gesture  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  red-cheeked  lasses  reclining 
on  the  ground  and  watching  us  with  ex- 


pressionless faces,  he  went  on,  "Look  at 
that  now!  Here  is  this  American  duke 
that  has  two  trunks  full  of  gold  at  the 
inn  over  there,  a  black  one  and  a  yellow 
one,  and  I  have  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground;  but  he  is  n't  willing  to  give  me 
a  penny," 

Nothing  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
gipsy  startled  me  as  did  this  remark.  I 
had  in  fact  a  yellow  and  a  black  trunk 
at  the  inn;  and  the  intimation  that  my 
shrewd  Romany  had  been  making  in- 
quiries was  not  pleasant.  I  had  never 
seen  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the  inn, 
but  at  the  moment  the  feeling  of  being 
spied  upon  so  filled  me  with  distrust  that 
I  got  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The  wife 
bore  me  no  malice,  however,  for  on  the 
next  day,  when  I  encountered  her  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  cocoanut-shies,  she 
greeted  me  with  the  affection  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  the  evident  astonish- 
ment of  some  of  the  bystanders. 

August  ninth,  the  great  day  of  the  year 
for  Lyndhurst,  was  again  sunshiny  and 
beautiful.  Only  one  shower  fell  during 
the  entire  day.  In  the  early  dawn  I  heard 
men  and  horses  going  past  my  inn,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  I  went 
out  to  the  fair-ground.  I  found  every- 
thing in  full  swing.  The  shooting-galler- 
ies, the  tents  where  rubber  balls  were 
tossed  at  pockets  for  ghastly  prizes  in  the 
shape  of  plaster-of-Paris  images,  the  co- 
coanut-shies, the  beer-booths,  the  eating- 
booths,  the  raree-shows,  were  in  vigor- 
ous operation.  A  raucous  but  delightful 
Punch  and  Judy  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  and  before  this  I  lingered  long; 
for  a  considerable  time,  too,  I  watched  a 
young  lady,  one  of  a  party  from  a  neigh- 
boring estate,  shooting  with  an  air-rifle. 
The  mark  was  a  blown  ^g-sheU  tossed 
into  the  air  on  a  jet  of  water.  Her  aim 
was  remarkable,  and  shell  after  shell  fell 
in  shattered  bits  until  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  supply  would  hold  out. 

"Where  do  you  suppose,"  I  asked  an 
American  girl  who  was  with  me,  "they 
get  all  those  eggs  with  nothing  but  wind 
in  them?" 
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"The  fowls  of  the  air  lay  them,"  she 
replied  with  perfect  seriousness. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  who  had  been  watching  my  com- 
panion in  open  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
opened  his  mouth  upon  hearing  this.  He 
evidently  had  it  in  mind  to  explain  that 
the  ^;g-shells  were  really  the  product  of 
the  conmion  or  garden  hen,  but  his  cour- 
age, like  his  perception  of  a  joke,  was 
unequal  to  the  occasion. 

The  crowd  collected  at  the  Fair  was 
most  amusing.  It  included  all  grades, 
from  the  wearer  of  titles  to  the  barefooted 
vagabond.  The  author  of  Lady  Attdley's 
Secret,  a  matronly,  strong-faced  woman, 
with  shrewd  and  kindly  eyes,  walked 
about  in  a  poke-bonnet  of  brown  straw, 
and  represented  literature.  I  saw  no 
Americans  outside  of  our  own  party,  and 
few  foreigners  of  any  sort;  but  the  varie- 
ties of  English  were  sufficiently  great. 

About  a  third  of  the  fair-ground  was 
occupied  by  the  booths  and  shows,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being  given  up  to  the 
ponies.  These  were,  as  they  should  have 
been,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole.  Emerging  from  among  the  tents, 
I  came  upon  a  scene  of  most  exhilarating 
confusion.  AU  over  the  field  were  scat- 
tered men  and  ponies,  each  man  being 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  rope  while  a 
frantic  pony  was  fastened  to  the  other. 
All  over  the  place  they  were  darting  and 
jumping,  here  a  man  dragging  a  pony, 
there  a  pony  pulling  a  man,  in  a  third 
place  two  or  three  of  these  strange 
couples  tangled  in  a  snarl,  and  every- 
where observers  running  and  leaping 
to  avoid  being  dashed  off  their  feet  by 
the  sweeping  cords. 

At  intervals  of  a  dozen  feet  all  along 
the  high  fence  which  had  been  for  the 
occasion  put  up  on  the  wooded  sides  of 
the  common,  were  bunches  of  foals,  kept 
in  their  places  by  guards  of  boys.  In 
each  bunch  the  pretty  creatures,  only  a 
few  days  in  captivity,  crowded  together, 
half  distracted  by  fear.  They  were  con- 
tinually in  motion,  the  whole  group  circ- 
ling around  and  around  like  a  school  of 


minnows.  Beside  each  group  stood  the 
salesman,  calling  aloud  the  perfections 
of  his  especial  lot  of  hcM^eflesh. 

Would-be  purchasers  went  from  place 
to  place,  looldng  the  ponies  over,  chaffer- 
ing with  the  sdlers,  or  making  conmients. 
Every  few  moments  a  buyer  would  indi- 
cate some  particular  beast  in  the  revolv- 
ing bunch.  The  seller  would  then  take  a 
rope  with  a  slip-noose  on  the  end,  fix 
this  in  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and 
proceed  to  angle  for  the  pony  required. 
As  soon  as  the  noose  was  slipped  over 
the  neck  of  the  foal,  the  poor  frightened 
creature  was  dragged  from  among  its 
companions  and  made  to  exhibit  its 
paces  in  the  open  fidd. 

I  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for  these 
clean-limbed,  wide-eyed,  frightened  Uttle 
beasties.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  fdt  the  tether,  and  theb  fright  be- 
came panic.  Across  the  field  th^  dashed 
until  brought  up  with  a  jerk  which  must 
almost  have  dislocated  Uie  neck.  Then 
they  tugged  until  the  groom  was  forced 
to  let  them  run  again  lest  they  choke 
completely;  and  so  the  process  was  re- 
peated, until  the  pony  was  too  exhausted 
to  carry  on  the  unequal  struggle. 

Amid  the  throng,  as  I  darted  hither 
and  thither  to  avoid  the  ropes,  I  soon  dis- 
covered Gipsy  George.  He  was  twenty 
feet  of  rope  away  from  a  beautiful  bay 
foal,  which  danced,  and  rushed,  and 
leaped,  fearful  but  full  of  pluck.  With  a 
practiced  hand  he  now  let  the  colt  run, 
now  made  it  stand,  sometimes  paying 
out  the  entire  cord,  and  then  gathoing 
it  up  until  he  was  close  to  his  pr^. 
Meanwhile  he  was  bargaining  with  a 
bull-necked  farmer,  a  fellow  so  brutal- 
looking  that  for  the  pony*s  sake  I  was  re- 
lieved when  the  price  parted  them.  Gipsy 
Greorge  hurled  aifter  the  departing  farmer 
words  of  jeering  so  highly  colored  that  I 
thought  they  might  be  answered  by  the 
farmer's  fists;  then  he  turned  to  me  with 
an  alluring  and  sunshiny  smile. 

"Ah,  my  pretty  gentleman,"  he  hailed 
me,  "here  you  are  at  last.  I*ve  been 
keeping  this  little  fellow  for  you  all  day. 
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Did  you  see  that  man  that  wanted  to  buy 
him  ?  I  sent  him  about  his  business,  and 
he  was  ready  to  offer  me  his  whole  farm 
for  the  beauty." 

Here  the  beauty  made  a  diversion  by 
plunging  wildly  into  the  middle  of  a 
group  of  bystanders;  but  Gipsy  George 
extricated  and. managed  him  with  skillful 
hand. 

"  I  kept  him  to  sell  to  you,"  he  resumed 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed  him 
to  go  on  with  the  conversation.  *'You 
shall  have  him  for  five  pounds.  That's 
just  half  what  I'd  ask  anybody  else." 

"You  are  generous  beyond  belief,"  I 
answered,  "if  I  only  had  n't  just  heard 
you  offer  him  for  three  pounds." 

The  pony  made  another  opportune 
diversion,  although  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble,  for  Gipsy  George 
wouki  not  have  been  in  the  least  discon- 
certed. 

"Will  you  take  him  now?"  was  the 
question  asked  at  the  next  breathing- 
space. 

"What  should  I  do  with  him?" 

"Take  him  to  America.  Hell  go  in 
your  topcoat  pocket." 

"Tliank  you;  but  I  am  afraid  I  might 
ait  down  on  him." 

"Then  111  go  with  you  and  take  care 
of  him." 

We  had  m<Hre  chaff  in  the  same  vein, 
diversified  by  frantic  excursions  on  the 
part  of  the  pony,  of  his  master,  and  not 
infrequently  of  myself;  but  in  the  end 
Gipsy  Creorge  got  tired  of  tugging  against 
the  stoutly  braced  feet  of  the  foal,  and 
let  one  of  his  assistants  restore  the  animal 
to  the  bunch  from  which  it  had  come. 

"Come  now,  my  pretty  gentleman," 
he  said,  wiping  his  wet  forehead,  "this 
is  the  last  time  I'll  ever  see  your  face. 
Give  me  a  five-pound  note  to  remember 
you  by." 

"If  you  can't  remember  me  without 
that,"  I  answered,  "I  shall  have  to  bear 
the  bitterness  of  being  forgotten." 

** Always  too  sharp  for  a  poor  gipsy! 
Give  me  a  pound  then." 
"You  ask  just  a  pound  too  much." 


"Ten  shillings?" 

"Nonsense!" 

"Five  shillings?" 

"Rubbish!" 

So  we  descended  the  scale  to  one  shil- 
ling, to  sixpence,  to  threepence,  to  two- 
pence, to  a  penny.  Then  he  b^an  on  my 
clothing.  He  begged  for  my  hat;  I  de- 
clined to  go  home  bareheaded:  for  my 
coat;  but  I  was  equally  stubborn  about 
parading  in  my  shirt-sleeves;  he  de- 
manded my  shoes,  my  waistcoat,  my 
cravat.  Finally  he  was  pushed  to  his 
last  request,  and  he  put  it  with  a  touch 
of  wild  fancy  so  fine  that  I  immediately 
invited  him  to  have  a  mug  of  ale  at  my 
cost. 

"My  pretty  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"you  *re  going  from  me  forever.  Give  me 
at  least  your  handkerchief,  and  I'll  use 
it  in  Paradise  to  remember  you  by!" 

And  the  brown  eyes  of  the  dear  rascal 
shone  so,  that  although  we  chaffed  one 
another  over  the  ale,  that  delightful  bit 
of  extravagance  is  the  thing  which  comes 
always  to  mind  when  I  recall  my  too 
brief  acquaintance  with  the  gipsy. {Never 
was  a  rover  more  attractive  to  look  upon, 
with  his  handsome  face  and  magnificent 
body;  never  was  tricksy  spirit  gifted  with 
a  more  delicious  humor,  a  humor  con- 
veyed as  much  by  look  and  mien  as  by 
word;  never  was  philosophical  vagabond 
more  enchantingly  pagan,  with  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  paganism  of  the  wild 
hawk  or  the  lusty  gorse.  About  him 
was  a  sense  of  the  wide  spaces  on  the 
downs,  with  the  clouds  sailing  overhead, 
the  wood-scents  and  the  smell  of  the 
fire  mingling  into  an  indescribable  and 
bewildering  odor.  In  his  presence  one 
seemed  to  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  to 
which  respond  the  ancestral  instincts  that 
have  come  down  ftx>m  our  forebears  who 
treked  over  the  plains  of  central  Asia. 
Whether  the  wind  is  on  his  cheek  to-day, 
or  if  no  cheek  is  where  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing over  English  downs,  I  do  not  know; 
but  at  least  in  my  memory  is  always 
alive  and  vital  the  figure  of  my  one  Ro- 
many, brown-eyed  Gipsy  George. 
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Twenty  years  of  more  or  less  constant 
companionship  with  children  have  made 
me  realize  that  their  widely  differing  na- 
tures are  not  easy  to  understand,  and  that 
generalizations  about  their  training  and 
growth  are  not  likely  to  be  of  practical 
value;  but  so  many  years  of  wonderful 
friendship  make  me  watch  each  new  child 
with  the  interest  one  feeb  in  the  well-' 
known  characters  of  a  familiar  story. 
The  child  life  repeats  itself,  only  with  the 
changes  that  come  from  changed  condi- 
tions and  surroundings.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  one  continuing  influence 
on  the  children  I  have  known  in  two 
periods  of  ten  years.  That  influence  in 
each  child  is  his  imaginative  life. 

Before  the  child's  mind  is  strong 
enough  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the 
facts  of  life,  the  most  real  facts  to  him 
are  what  he  calls  "make  believe."  This 
phrase  is  suggestive  because  while  the 
word  "make*'  here  means  imagination, 
the  word  "believe"  stands  for  what  he 
thinks  is  real.  Any  one  who  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  he  was  a  child  can  bear 
witness  to  the  reality  of  this  imaginative 
life.  To  most  people  who  have  had  a 
real  childhood,  not  cramped  by  overwork, 
physical  or  mental,  or  starved  by  sordid- 
ness,  or  filled  with  an  intellectuality  be- 
yond their  years,  Alice*s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  are  not  far  afield,  the  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  Oolden 
Age  are  real  people,  and  Peter  Pan  is 
more  than  a  delightful  play.  Lewis  Car- 
roll and  Mr.  Grahame  and  Mr.  Barrie 
have  all  told  the  truth,  because,  with  real 
children,  things  are  always  being  "made 
believe  "  just  a  little  different  from  what 
they  actually  are.  Pla3dng  house  in  a  fig- 
tree  where  your  roof  is  made  by  broad 
leaves,  and  where  wide  branches  make 
your  floor,  your  successive  stories,  your 
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easy  stairways;  playing  ship  on  a  sofa  or 
in  an  invalid's  chair;  playing  street-cars 
with  chairs  for  horses,  and  quarreling  as 
to  which  child  should  be  conductor  and 
which  driver,  —  but  that  was  before  tbc 
days  of  electricity;  playing  that  you  are  a 
horse  eating  hay  in  your  stall, — "a  real 
horse,  you  know,"  as  a  child  said  to  me 
last  summer;  playing  wild  animals  in  the 
most  gruesome  places  until  you  are  para- 
lyzed with  terror  and  afraid  of  youradf 
in  the  dark;  "making  believe"  in  every 
instance  that  you  are  grown  up  or  differ- 
ent from  what  you  really  are, — that  is  a 
wonderfully  rich  life.  You  can  be  any- 
thing you  like;  for  once  you  are  not 
henmied  in  by  facts.  Stevenson's  CfciW< 
Oarden  of  Verses  is  full  of  these  happy 
days,  of  shadows  and  dreams  and  unseen 
playmates,  of  the  most  real  thoughts  of 
real  children.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  perfect  description  of  the  return  of 
a  child  from  the  imaginative  to  the  real 
life  than  his  poem,  "My  Kingdom":  — 

Down  by  a  shining  water  well 

I  found  a  very  little  dell, 

No  higher  than  my  head. 

The  heather  and  the  g^orae  about 

In  summer  bloom  were  coming  out, 

Some  yellow  and  some  red. 

I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea ; 

The  little  hills  were  big  to  me, 

For  I  am  very  small. 

I  made  a  boat,  I  made  a  town, 

I  searched  the  caverns  up  and  down. 

And  named  them  one  and  all 


And  all  about  was  mine,  I  said, 
The  little  sparrows  overhead, 
The  little  minnows  too. 
This  was  the  world  and  I  was  king ; 
For  me  the  bees  came  by  to  sing, 
For  me  the  swallows  flew. 


I  played  there  were  no  deeper 
Nor  any  wider  pliuns  than  these, 
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Nor  other  kings  than  me. 
At  last  I  heard  my  mother  call 
Oat  from  the  house  at  eyenfall, 
To  call  me  home  to  tea. 

And  I  must  rise  and  leave  my  dell, 
And  leave  my  dimpled  water  well, 
And  leave  my  heather  hlooms. 
Alas  I  and  as  my  home  I  neared, 
How  very  hig  my  nurse  appeared, 
How  great  and  oool  the  rooms  I 

One  might  multiply  instances  endlessly 
to  show  how  children  naturally  turn  away 
from  the  actual  to  the  things  they  cannot 
see  with  the  physical  eye  or  hear  with  the 
physical  ear  or  touch  with  their  hands; 
how  children  in  their  play  turn  away  from 
the  facts  of  life.  But  the  boy  grows  to  the 
age  when  facts  begin  to  interest  him,  — 
when  his  Imagination  takes  the  direction 
of  investigation;  he  builds  a  boat  and 
sails  it,  or  he  takes  to  pieces  his  mechan- 
ical toy  to  "see  the  wheels  go  round;'* 
but  with  the  children  of  whom  Stevenson 
and  I  have  been  thinking,  the  age  of  fact 
does  not  come  first. 

The  age  of  fact  comes  early  to  many 
children  in  these  days  when  scientific 
discovery  and  the  accumulation  of  for- 
tunes make  luxuries  common  even  in 
simple  homes.  The  conditions  of  modern 
Hfe  do  not  leave  children  long  in  a  state 
of  imaginative  simplicity.  Everything 
comes  too  easily;  toys  and  amusements 
still  more  unimaginative  are  multiplied; 
the  tangible  things  in  life  are  ever  pre- 
sent; the  very  development  of  the  child, 
his  dancing  lessons,  his  riding  lessons,  his 
outing  classes  filling  every  afternoon,  give 
him  little  time  to  fall  back  on  his  own 
resources,  to  direct  even  his  own  play, 
much  less  to  think  for  himself;  and  the 
eag^,  questioning  child  who  would  once 
have  been  satisfied  to  be  told  that  some 
questions  have  no  answers,  is  told  to-day 
that  perhaps,  not  now,  but  some  day, 
science  will  give  him  his  answer,  and 
science  becomes  the  measure  of  his  life; 
fact  becomes  his  end;  he  must  hold  the 
stars  in  his  hands.  And  this  questioning 

^  child  of  the  age  when  imagination  is  tak- 
ing the  form  of  scientific  investigation 
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and  discovery  is  not  different  in  nature 
from  the  child  of  a  less  complicated  age, 
but  he  is  different  because  of  his  bringing 
up.  Usually  he  la  studied  from  a  pyscho- 
logical  point  of  view;  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  family,  far  more 
important  than  his  father  or  grandfather 
who  had  no  one  to  study  them  psycho- 
logically, no  one  to  wonder  what  attitude 
of  mind  was  represented  by  this  or  that 
spontaneous  action  of  theirs;  who  were 
simply  given  certain  elemental  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  and  made  to  follow 
them  with  little  questioning  of  authority, 
when  the  twentieth-century  child  is  likely 
to  be  reasoned  with,  apologized  to,  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  line  of  his  own  devel- 
opment, even  if  that  self-development 
leads  a  child  to  say  with  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  disrespect,  "Mother, 
how  can  you  be  so  silly?" 

It  is  perhaps  not.  unnatural  that  the 
growth  of  fortunes  should  bring  the  facts 
of  life  early  before  the  minds  of  children, 
and  that,  as  a  result,  there  should  be  a 
tendency  towards  materialism  in  even  a 
child's  point  of  view.  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  two  girls  of  six  and  seven  talking 
on  a  country  road.  They  were  children 
whose  parents  were  amply  able  to  give 
them  whatever  they  thought  best  for 
them  to  have.  The  &rst  child  said,  "How 
can  we  make  some  money?  I  tell  you 
what,  Mary,  we  must  sell  your  radishes 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe."  Mary  answered 
sadly,  "I  wish  Aunt  Susan  were  here; 
she  buys  radishes  like  the  dickens."  Now 
these  children  at  this  early  age  were  dis- 
contented with  their  weekly  allowance, 
and  finding  that  they  could  not  get  more 
from  their  parents,  decided  to  sell  to  the 
neighbors;  and  their  parents,  wishing 
them  to  develop  themselves  and  to  learn 
by  experience,  did  not  prevent  their  doing 
so.  I  have  seen  these  children  trying  to 
sell  a  small  bunch  of  nasturtiums  in  a 
neighborhood  where  nasturtiums  were 
plentiful  and  where  nobody  could  possi- 
bly want  to  buy  them.  If,  therefore,  they 
induced  any  one  to  buy  their  nasturtiums, 
they  would  merely  be  taking  the  money 
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03  a  gift,  and  the  form  of  selling  w6uld  be 
a  farce.  Were  not  these  children  getting 
a  false  idea  of  making  money  honestly  ? 
Children  brought  up  in  the  presence  of 
too  many  things  naturally  drift  into 
thinking  about  getting  and  gaining  in- 
stead of  giving,  and  in  the  instance  dted 
the  desire  to  get  and  gain  was  at  the  ex- 
pense 6f  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
truth. 

The  use  of  the  word  "truth"  brings 
me  to  the  trait  that  parents  usually  think 
of  as  the  first  to  be  developed  in  children. 
I  say  "developed"  because  the  truth  can 
hardly  be  taught  to  children.  A  sense  of 
truth  is  a  habit  of  mind,  and  much  of  the 
untruthfulness  which  is  called  a  moral 
fault  comes  really  from  a  failure  to  see 
straight.  So  often,  when  a  person  does 
something  which,  to  use  a  very  expressive 
piece  of  slang,  is  not  "on  ^e  square," 
the  cause  can  be  traced  to  that  person's 
failure  to  look  at  things  on  a  level,  an  in- 
capacity to  see  things  in  their  real  relation 
to  each  other.  Facts  may  be  isolated,  but 
principles  grow  out  of  facts  related.  It  is 
the  constructive  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  makes  this  relation  plain,  —  the 
I  best  illustration  of  which  ia  the  devel- 
I  opment  of  science.  Of  coiu*se  the  first 
thing  a  child  has  to  be  taught  is  to  see  an 
object  and  to  express  in  one  single  word 
the  truth  concerning  that  object.  The 
object  may  be  himself.  Tennyson  ex- 
presses it  in  this  way:  — 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  hU  tender  palm  ia  pressed 
Against  the  oirele  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  this  is  I ; 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  mnoh 
And  learns  the  nse  of  I  and  me, 
And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. 

This  is  the  way  the  child  begins  to  see 
things  in  their  relation,  and  gradually  he 
learns  that  truth  is  likely  to  be  relative 
rather  than  absolute  —  the  whole  truth, 
that  is  the  truth  in  its  relation  to  other 
things,  may  be  diflFerent  from  the  truth 
as  a  separate  fact;  and  furthermore  he 
learns  that  a  fact  in  itself  entirely  true,  if 


told  out  of  its  relation  to  other  facts,  may 
misrepresent  the  case.  He  learns  all  this,! 
however,  through  the  imaginative  fac-| 
ulty;  he  comes  through  imagination  into 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  truth.  This 
aspect  of  the  imagination,  however,  does 
not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  fact,  but 
merely  brings  related  facts  together.  An 
uncontrolled  imagination,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  never  see  the  fact  as  it  is,  but 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  truth.  Allow- 
ing the  imagination  to  be  unbridled 
brings  about  a  fallacious  habit  of  thought, 
and  after  a  while  the  child  becomes  a 
grown  person  without  any  sense  of  truth. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
from  habit  have  become  like  that  tribe 
of  Caesar  who  are  remembered  because 
"  what  they  wished  they  believed."  The 
child  has  to  learn  from  the  first  to  look  at 
things  squarely  just  as  they  are,  to  think 
2X2  =4,  just  4,  no  more,  no  less;  but  all 
children  who  are  quick  at  figures  are  not 
quick  in  this  sense  of  fact  in  everyday 
life.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  know 
how  to  teach  a  child  to  think  squarely. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  likely  to  go  to 
one  extreme  or  the  other;  either  they  are 
so  literal-minded  that  from  inheritance 
or  training  the  child  never  gets  beyond 
2X2=4  in  his  entire  conception  of  truth; 
he  never  has  a  chance  to  look  beyond 
mere  facts,  facts  of  history  perhaps,  or  <^ 
science,  or  of  everyday  Itfe,  but  thought 
of  as  facts  isolated  and  unrelated;  <x  else 
the  parents,  more  loosely  imaginatiye, 
teach  the  children  so  little  of  hard  fact 
and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and  allow  them 
to  grow  up  with  so  much  of  hazy  inde- 
finiteness  in  their  habit  of  mind,  that  they 
are  without  the  very  foundation  of  truth. 
The  types  of  the  schoolman  and  the  mys- 
tic are  not  confined  to  the  middle  ages  or 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  It  seems  t(^ 
me  that  a  regulated  imagination  ought  | 
to  mean  just  a  sane  understanding  o^ 
the  truth.  This  does  not  mean  "the  fine 
frenzy"  of  the  poet,  the  sense  that  can 
perceive  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land.*'  That  gift  belongs  to  rare  nat- 
ures and  is  a  higher  development  of  the 
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imaginative  life;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  can  have  a  healthy  conception 
of  the  truth  of  any  situation  in  life 
without  using  the  faculty  of  imagination. 
As  an  instance  where  lack  of  imagination 
really  hinders  a  perception  of  truth,  one 
of  my  eight-year-old  friends  does  not  like 
to  say  "Thank  you,"  or  "Please."  Hb 
parents,  belonging  to  the  literal-minded 
type  of  which  I  spoke,  will  not  insist 
upon  manners  which  go  against  real  feel- 
ings. According  to  their  theory,  the  child 
who  is  developing  naturally  must  express 
what  he  feeb  and  nothing  else;  any  other 
course  is  insincerity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  plain  case  where  the  literal  fact 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  surly  feel- 
ing on  the  child's  part  is  wrong  from 
the  bottom,  and  is  the  point  to  attack. 
The  child  has  to  become  accustomed  to 
use  his  imagination  so  as  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  person  doing  him  the 
favor  for  which  **  Thank  you  "  is  the  nat- 
ural response.  The  only  way  to  teach  a 
child  the  meaning  of  such  a  human  feel- 
ing is  to  bring  him  up  with  the  constant 
habit  of  doing  for  others.  When  by  ex- 
perience he  has  learned  the  satisfaction 
that  such  service  brings,  he  will  not  be 
slow  about  saying  "Thank  you,"  or 
"  Please; "  he  will  be  able  to  imagine  how 
the  other  person  feels,  and  what  is  called 
"manners"  then  becomes  the  expression 
of  his  actual  feeling.  Teaching  manners 
to  children  has  always  seemed  to  me  only 
just  one  of  the  obvious  ways  of  teaching 
them  self-control,  because  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  line  is  very  fine  between 
what  is  often  called  sincerity  and  what 
really  is  want  of  self-control.  Merely  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  the  farsightedness 
of  the  kindness  that  spares  a  person's 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  truth  may  al- 
ways be  questioned;  but  even  children 
can  learn  that  selfishness  expressed  in  a 
frankness  that  is  brutal  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  sincerity.  When  there  is 
any  danger  of  this  being  the  state  of  a 
young  child's  mind,  it  is  high  time  to 
teach  him  to  put  himself  into  the  other 
person's  place;  then  good  manners  be- 


come only  another  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  using  the  imagination  to  get  a 
conception  of  the  whole  truth. 

The  words  putting  one's  self  into  an- 
other person's  place  bring  me  to  another 
trait  of  character  dependent  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  imagination.  In  a  little  country 
chiurch  I  once  heard  an  old-fashioned 
preacher  say  that  if  he  were  one  of  the 
fairy  godmothers  at  a  christening  he 
would  make  sure  of  one  gift  for  the 
princess,  —  imagination  in  the  form  ofj 
sympathy.  Then  he  went  on  to  show 
how,  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  im- 
aginative life  expresses  itself,  the  most 
practically  useful  for  every  human  being 
in  everyday  life  —  no  matter  what  his 
calling  —  is  the  power  of  feeling  with 
others.  Feeling  for  people  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing,  but  the  gift  is  there 
when  one  man  is  able  to  put  himself 
into  the  place  of  another,  when,  in  im- 
agination, he  can  feel  in  the  life  of  an- 
other what  he  has  never  known  by 
actual  experience  in  his  own  life.  The 
Wise  Man  of  history  asked  for  this  gift 
when  he  prayed  for  "a  wise  and  un- 
derstanding heart  ...  to  discern* judg- 
ment." He  saw  the  whole  truth  when  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  without  "under- 
standing "  every  judgment  is  "  ignorant." 
The  worldly,  materialistic  Solomon,  with 
his  provisions  for  one  day  of  "thirty 
measures  of  fine  flour,  ten  fat  oxen  out  of 
the  pasture  and  an  hundred  sheep,  be- 
sides harts  and  gazelles  and  roe-bucks 
and  fatted  fowls,"  felt  his  limitations  in 
the  imaginative  life  when  he  tried  to  un- 
derstand the  truth  in  its  relation  to  other 
people;  he  did  not  wish  to  render  ignor- 
ant judgments.  He  showed  what  use  he 
made  of  his  understanding  heart  when 
he  ordered  the  sword  to  be  brought  so 
that  he  might  render  his  historic  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  true  mother.  It  is 
surprising  in  what  different  aspects  of 
life  the  "understanding  heart"  or  its 
absence  is  felt.  This  is  the  trait  that 
makes  one  man  of  business  more  valu- 
able than  another  when,  by  quickly  put- 
ing  himself  in  the   place  of  the  other 
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person,  he  can  deal  with  men  of  tem- 
peraments and  conditions  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  his  own;  it  is  the  gift  of  the 
physician  who  knows  how  to  bring  back 
the  courage  and  hopefulness  that  his 
patient  is  losing;  and,  though  widely 
different  in  d^ee,  it  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  the  power  that  made  Fra  Angelico 
just  once  put  into  his  painting  of  Mary 
and  the  Child  Jesus,  in  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  the  feeUng  of  the  real  mother; 
just  the  same  sympathy  that  Chaucer 
had  with  Constance  when  she  says  to 
her  baby,  — 

"  Pees,  litel  gone,  I  wol  do  thee  non  harm." 
With  that  hir  kerohef    of   hir  heed  she 

breyde, 
And  oyer  his  litel  yjSn  she  it  leyde ; 
And  in  hir  arm  she  lulleth  it  fnl  faste, 
And  in-to  heyen  hir  yen  np  she  caste. 

Here  are  instances  in  which  men  have 
put  themselves,  in  imagination,  into 
situations  in  which  they  could  never 
have  been;  and  by  sympathy  they  have 
been  able  to  express  the  truth  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  person.  It  is  the  human 
trait  that  is  essential  in  every  philosophy 
that  has  lived.  It  is  precisely  this  same 
power  of  imagination  which  made  it 
possible  for  Christ  to  understand  expe- 
riences that  he  never  had,  and  to  take 
other  people's  points  of  view  without 
losing  his  own.  This  trait  in  his  char- 
acter has  made  men  come  irresistibly 
under  an  influence,  lifted  so  far  above 
the  common  dull  literal-mindedness, 
that  people  have  described  his  nature  by 
the  expression,  "the  divinity  of  Christ,** 
a  phrase  that,  accepted  too  literally  or 
too  symbolically,  has  divided  Christen- 
dom. With  the  growth  of  the  imagina- 
tive life  such  separation  must  disappear. 

But  all  this  imagination  in  the  form  of 
sympathy  seems  to  belong  to  grown  peo- 
ple. Solomon's  "understanding  heart'* 
came  with  maturity;  Fra  Angelico  was 
an  ascetic ;  Chaucer  was  a  man  of  the 
world. 

One  might  naturally  ask.  What  has 
all  this  to  do  with  children  ?  The  only 
answer  must  be  that  such  a  gift  as  sym- 


pathy, if  not  developed  in  childhood, 
can  never  become  a  part  of  a  person's 
nature.  The  most  selfish,  unloving,  un- 
sympathetic children  I  have  seen  are 
those  who  are  brought  up  by  unimagin- 
ative parents,  never  made  to  have  obh-  j 
gations  of  respect  for  others  or  taught  ! 
to  make  opportunities  for  serving  others, 
never  having  heard  of  putting  themselves  ; 
into  the  place  of  another.  It  is  not  un-  ' 
common  to  hear  a  child  say,  when  told 
not  to  do  something  disagreeable  to 
another  child,  "Why,  I  should  n't  mind 
if  anybody  did  that  to  me."  I  think  a 
child  has  to  be  trained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  see  things  from  another  poison's 
point  of  view.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
teach  unselfishness;  he  must  learn  that 
all  children  do  not  feel  as  he  does,  ot 
Uke  the  same  things,  or  mind  the  same 
things;  and  that  sort  of  difference  in 
feeling  has  to  be  looked  out  for  in  play 
unless  people  are  willing  to  have  chil- 
dren who  will  grow  up  unable  to  go  be- 
yond their  sense  of  fact,  who  never  can 
see  the  truth  except  in  its  relation  to 
themselves.  I  believe  that,  next  to  a  sense 
of  truth,  without  which  sympathy  de- 
generates into  sentimentalism,  a  faculty 
of  imderstanding  human  beings  and  f  ed- 
ing  with  them  is  the  power  most  import- 
ant for  any  child  or  man  to  have,  for  his 
own  usefulness. 

There  is  another  trait  that  is  more  lost 
among  the  growing  young  Americans  I 
see  than  almost  any  of  the  big  quaUties 
that  go  to  make  nobiUty  of  charact^,  — 
a  trait  belonging  to  the  imaginative  life 
perhaps  even  more  directly  than  a  large 
sense  of  truth  and  sympathy;  and  it  seems 
to  be  dependent  on  both.  This  trait  is 
reverence.  I  hardly  know  how  to  b^n 
to  talk  about  reverence;  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  unrest  of  the  age  of  motor  / 
cars;  it  is  not  marked  in  the  child  who 
with  utmost  geniaHty,  says,  "Hello!"  to 
every  older  person  he  meets;  it  is  seldom 
a  companion  to  any  sort  of  famiUarity;  it 
does  not  flourish  where  there  is  Httle  or  no 
aloofness  in  each  man's  life;  it  is  not  the 
result  of  leveling  in  places  where,  as  Pro- 
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feasor  MUnsterberg  says,  nature  did  not 
mean  equality  to  exist,  as  in  the  relation 
between  parent  and  child;  it  does  not 
come  from  making  everybody  equal  to 
everybody  else;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  silent  laws  of  nature.  Reverence 
does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  the  presence  of 
too  many  tangible  things.  The  word  is 
usually  appHed  to  the  feeling  men  have 
for  something  they  recognize  as  higher 
than  themselves:  reverence  for  laws  and 
institutions  and  places  set  apart  by  their 
sacredness;  reverence  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  forces  of  nature  which  repre- 
sent a  hidden  power  behind.  The  word 
** respect"  is  probably  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  "in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another,*'  this  being  the  feel- 
ing that  ought  to  exist  between  equals. 
I  think  the  word  "reverence"  is  associ- 
ated less  with  the  patent  facts  than  with 
the  hidden  forces  of  life.  The  modern 
American  child  has  little  occasion  to  feel 
reverence;  he  is  left  too  little  alone;  he 
lives  so  constantly  among  things  and  so 
little  among  thoughts;  his  day  is  too  full 
of  facts.  There  is  school,  where  all  his 
nervous  energy  is  strained  to  respond  to 
the  training  of  his  eye,  ear,  and  hand. 
The  goal  of  the  school  is  passing  college 
entrance  examinations.  The  necessary 
drill  in  facts  leaves  little  time  for  thoughts, 
and  at  home  the  father,  engrossed  in  his 
business,  and  the  mother,  in  her  clubs 
and  philanthropy,  are  too  busy  to  think. 
The  child  who  used  to  have  his  mother 
for  a  companion,  who  used  to  learn  all 
the  stock  of  children's  stories  from  her, 
has  in  these  days  an  outing-class  teacher, 
young,  athletic,  buoyant,  in  every  way 
estimable,  but  not  the  child's  mother. 
In  many  cases  she  would  not  know  how 
to  take  him  out  and  be  interesting  to 
him,  because  the  power  of  ihrinning  child- 
ren comes  from  ihe  faculty  of  attention, 
taking  the  mind  away  from  all  other 
things  and  "stretching  it"  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  woman  who  can  do  this,  by  be- 
coming a  child  with  children,  wins  them 
irresistibly.  It  is  just  the  same  power  she 
uses,  however  unconsciously,  when  she 


holds  her  own  in  the  society  of  men.  It 
takes  time,  and  even  if  the  mother  knew 
how  to  give  herself  up  in  this  way  to  her 
children,  in  many  instances  she  would 
not  have  time.  She  has  to  run  schools  to 
train  the  immigrant  in  the  industries  of 
this  country,  or  she  has  to  serve  on  a  play- 
ground committee,  or  on  the  board  of  the 
Grood  Government  Association,  or  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Trades 
Union  League.  Now  any  of  these  objects 
if  attended  to  must  take  the  mother  away 
from  the  children.  To  do  any  piece  of 
work,  the  mind  has  to  be  on  that  work, 
and  when  the  mothers  are  engrossed  in 
these  philanthropic  matters,  they  cannot 
concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the  biggest 
job  of  all,  the  work  nearer  home  and  far 
less  commonplace,  of  learning  to  under- 
stand their  own  children.  And  in  the 
mean  time  the  children  have  their  danc- 
ing classes,  their  riding  lessons,  their  out- 
ing classes,  to  keep  them  busy.  Little 
time  is  left  them  to  play  without  direc- 
tion. Because  the  parents  are  so  anxious 
to  develop  the  children,  self -development 
in  its  truest  sense  is  hampered.  The  child 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  things 
grows  up  to  feel  that  he  sees  everything; 
he  grows  up  without  any  sense  of  wonder; 
his  questions  are  almost  all  answered  by 
facts.  What  facts  ?  I  have  said  that  the 
facts  of  science,  so  far  as  he  can  grasp 
them,  become  the  measure  of  the  child's 
thought;  but  then  he  has  to  be  told  that 
science  is  constantly  making  new  discov- 
eries which  modify  what  only  yesterday 
was  taught  as  truth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
an  immature  mind  might  not  feel  any 
particular  reverence  for  mere  law  as  law, 
even  laws  of  nature,  when  he  learns  that 
these  laws  are  subject  to  change.  The 
one  essential  element  in  anything  that  is 
to  inspire  reverence  is  some  sort  of  sta- 
bihty, — not  physical  stability,  but  some- 
thing in  thought  that  is  steadfast  and 
immovable  as  "the  everlasting  hills." 
And  yet  the  modern  child,  no  matter 
how  ignorant  the  parents,  grows  up  in  an 
atmosphere  strongly  tinged  with  the  in- 
fluence of  positive  knowledge  as  a  final 
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explanation  of  life.  A  child  is  not  mature 
enough  to  realize  that  the  laws  of  nature 
do  not  change;  it  is  only  that  we  learn 
more  about  them ;  his  mind  is  hardly 
prepared  to  be  let  into  the  mysteries  of 
these  laws  of  which  science  is  only  the 
reverent  formulation. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  fact  and  so 
little  imagination,  the  effect  of  a  reverent 
belief  in  a  power  behind  law  is  scarcely 
felt.  The  parents,  too,  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  things,  have  such  cramped 
imaginations  that  it  is  not  surprising 
when  the  form  of  belief  known  as  faith 
is  no  longer  theirs  to  pass  on  to  the  child- 
ren as  a  tradition;  and  without  that  faith, 
I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  they  can 
hope  to  teach  children  respect  for  their 
fellow-men,  which  seems  to  be  strong 
among  those  people  who  hold  to  the 
belief  that  man  is  made  in  an  image 
higher  than  himself,  —  hence  his  self- 
respect  and  his  respect  for  others.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  say  has  been 
clearly  illustrated  by  a  modern  educator 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  influ- 
ence on  religion,  cited  reverence  as  the 
trait  in  the  Jew  that  had  made  his  re- 
ligion fit  to  become  the  basis  of  modern 
thought  The  Hebrew  God  was  not  a 
force  of  nature  or  a  personified  quality 
represented  in  tangible  or  heroic  form, 
but  rather  a  hidden  power,  although  a 
real  personality,  whose  striking  qualities 
were  aloofness  and  mystery.  Yet  to  the 
Hebrew  his  God  was  the  strongest  force 
in  his  everyday  life,  and  the  soul  of  man 
was  recognized  as  akin  to  his  Maker  in 
such  a  way  that  every  man  had  his  per- 
sonal rights,  his  apartness,  his  separa- 
tion, his  individuality.  Out  of  this  apart- 
ness grow  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others.  The  people  who  are  going  so  far 
from  this  old  doctrine  of  apartness,  who 
have  grown  too  sophisticated,  and  too 
self-satisfied  ever  to  wonder  what  is  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  or  beyond  the 
mountains,  '*in  the  land  that  is  very  far 
off,"  cannot,  as  an  Irish  writer  has  re- 
cently said, inspire  poets;  and  their  child- 
ren, brought  up  so  close  to  fact  that 


even  they  cannot  wonder,  must  be  want- 
ing in  reverence,  without  which  they  can 
never  understand  the  real  value  of  any 
truth. 

But  when  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  truth  of  a  great  principle  does 
fill  a  man  with  reverence  for  something 
that  he  feels  is  higher  than  himself,  this 
principle  is  likely  to  influence  the  man*s 
life.  Sometimes  the  principle  is  love  of 
country  or  of  fellow  men  or  d  some  in- 
dividual, or  it  may  be  religion;  whatever 
the  subject  of  the  allegiance,  the  moment 
it  becomes  a  law  of  life  to  which  the  per- 
son in  question  is  obedient,  another  trait 
is  developed  which  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  sense  of  truth,  sympathy, 
and  reverence.  This  trait  is  loyalty: 
according  to  its  derivation,  obedience  to 
law.  In  its  fine  flower  loyalty  comes  with 
maturity;  but  on  the  other  hand,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  is  a  quality  that  can 
never  belong  to  the  man,  if  it  was  never 
known  to  the  child. 

To  any  children  brought  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  such  stories  as  the  "Round 
Table"  legends  or  Scott's  novels  or  poe- 
try, the  word  loyalty  does  not  have  to  be 
explained.  A  train  of  pages,  squires, 
knights,  and  nobles,  honoring  their  king, 
makes  a  vivid  picture  full  of  the  Ufe  and 
color  that  glow  in  Abbey's  frescoes  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  days  of  chivalry  and 
romance  are  full  of  illustrations  of  loy- 
alty; so  that  to  the  keen,  imaginative 
sense  of  a  child,  loyalty,  of  all  the  traits  I 
have  mentioned,  is  the  one  he  would  prob- 
ably understand  with  the  least  explana- 
tion. Children  love  stories,  and  there  are 
just  as  many  stories  of  loyalty  as  there 
are  heroes,  martyrs,  and  saints  in  his- 
tory, —  men  who  first  grasped  the  idea 
of  allegiance  to  some  large  truth,  having 
recognized  this  truth  in  its  relation,  and 
by  sympathetic  understanding  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  this  truth,  to  hold 
it  sacred  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  it  The 
nation  brought  up  to  revere  its  heroes 
and  to  value  the  traditions  and  custonos 
and  institutions  that  have  not  become 
outworn  with  time,  must  be  a  people 
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with  whom  the  imaginative  life  is  strong, 
because  literal-minded  people  rid  them- 
selves of  the  fetters  of  their  customs  and 
traditions,  crying  out  for  a  liberty  that  is 
manifest  The  more  imaginative  people 
value  the  symbolism  of  their  customs  and 
traditions  and  institutions,  and  often  re- 
vere the  thing  signified  after  the  useful- 
ness of  the  symbol  seems  to  have  passed 
away.  The  nation  or  the  institution  that 
has  the  power  to  make  people  see  far- 
ther than  the  law,  the  mere  shadow  of 
the  truth  behind,  is  bound  to  have  loyal 
supporters,  because  such  a  nation  or  in- 
stitution is  more  than  a  bare  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  people;  it  must  be  something 
that  stands  for  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  — 
a  living  truth  growing  with  the  needs  of 
phitnging  conditions. 

This  trait  of  loyalty  to  friends,  to  coun- 
try, to  religion,  is  not  common  enough 
to  pass  as  unnoticed  as  some  of  the 
other  qualities  I  have  named,  which  are 
accepted  more  as  matter-of-course  vir- 
tues. The  reason  loyalty  is  so  striking 
a  trait  is  not  because  people  are  often 
unfaithful  in  their  allegiance  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  true  and  right,  but 
rather  because  it  is  a  rare  gift  when  a 
nature  intense  enough  to  care  deeply  for 
any  great  cause,  can  care  sanely  and 
reasonably.  Many  people  who  are  called 
"loyal"  are  obedient  merely  to  the  law 
as  a  fact,  not  to  the  truth  behind  the  law 
of  which  the  law  is  only  the  symbol. 
Such  mistaken  loyalty  is  not  loyalty  at 
all,  but  bigotry.  Real  loyalty  is  faithful- 
ness to  the  thing  signified  in  any  great 
principle  or  institution  or  relation.  Such 
faithfulness  could  never  mean  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  the  truth  on  any  occasion 
when  truth  is  violated  or  not  faced.  Loy- 
alty seems  to  me  to  be  a  trait  that  would 
become  a  part  of  children's  nature  with 
the  growth  of  the  imagination.  Of  all 
the  traits  I  have  mentioned  it  would  ap- 
peal most  to  a  child's  mind,  illustrated 
as  it  is  in  the  pictiu'esque  pages  of  his- 
tory; and  it  is  the  trait  that  can  be  most 
readily  learned  by  example.  When  loy- 
alty is  not  cramped  by  bigotry  or  any 


other  form  of  narrowness,  it  is  the  biggest 
of  traits,  because  it  includes  so  many 
others;  it  means  a  sense  of  truth  and 
sympathy  and  reverence  united  with 
faithfulness;  and  since  it  is  one  of  the 
expressions  of  the  imaginative  life  that 
belongs  to  a  child  by  right,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  could  hardly  come  with  ma- 
turity, like  such  qualities  as  tranquiUity 
and  serenity.  For  the  child's  own  happi- 
ness then,  let  him  add  to  his  sense  of 
truth,  his  sympathy,  his  reverence,  a  loy- 
alty that  is  a  rarer  trait  because  it  comes 
from  a  higher  imaginative  life. 

In  trying  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
bringing  children  up  in  an  unimaginative 
way,  I  have  not  told  the  whole  story  of 
child  life  as  it  is  now.  The  parents  are 
not  all  gone  who  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  keep  from  their  homes  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  "  things."  There  are  still "  tree- 
houses"  and  "imseen  playmates"  and 
wild  animals  far  more  real  than  pets.  Not 
very  long  ago  a  small  boy,  now  a  sopho- 
more in  Harvard  College,  made  Sunday 
hideous  at  home  by  engaging  with  an- 
other boy  in  the  fight  between  the  Phil- 
istines and  Israelites,  in  which  he  played 
the  part  of  David  to  a  smaller  Goliath. 
Any  one  Kving  with  real  children  sees 
every  day  equally  imaginative  games.  I 
believe  there  never  was  a  time  when  more 
thought  and  care  were  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  some  of  the  most 
earnest,  anxious  mothers  I  know  are 
those  actively  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work.  Sometimes  the  present  age  is 
spoken  of  as  "irreligious,"  and  what  I 
have  written  may  seem  like  such  a  charge 
against  many  modern  parents.  On  the 
contrary,  whoever  really  thinks  must  feel 
the  increased  and  growing  earnestness 
of  this  early  twentieth  century.  When 
any  one  charges  the  period  with  "irreli- 
gion,"  he  must  mean  lack  of  imagination 
in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  People 
are  casting  aside  certain  customs  the 
meaning  of  which  they  have  lost,  but 
they  are  not  forgetting  the  righteousness 
to  which  these  customs  bind  them.  And 
yet  this  literal-minded  search  for  truth 
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which  does  away  with  symbols  is  telling 
on  some  of  the  children  who  are  growing 
up  now  without  all  of  the  imaginative  ad- 
vantages imder  which  their  parents  grew 
up,  and  against  some  of  which  a  matter- 
of-fact  age  may  revolt.  Some  of  these 
children  seem  to  be  growing  up  with- 
out a  background.  Such  young  people 
always  make  me  think  of  the  Englishman 
who  wondered  how  Americans  can  bear 
to  live  in  a  land  without  castles.  I  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish  has 
the  same  thing  in  mind  when  he  fills  his 
illustrations  with  real  children,  giving 
them  a  background  of  dreams  not  less 
real. 

I  can  readily  understand  that  if  any 
one  has  read  so  far  what  I  have  written 
about  the  child  and  the  imaginative  life, 
the  natural  conmient  may  be,  ''How 
easy  it  is  to  be  critical  when  one  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  success  or  failure 
in  the  training  of  children! "  I  admit  the 
justice  of  this  criticism,  only  answering 
that  those  who  are  engrossed  in  any  un- 
dertaking of  importance  are  too  much 
interested  in  the  piece  of  work  to  be  able 
to  stand  off  and  look  from  a  distance  to 
get  their  bearings.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  lookers-on  seeing  the  game.  It  was 
not  the  football  players  but  the  specta- 
tors who  saw  the  need  of  **  the  new  rules," 
and  could  speak  strongly  enough  to  have 
them  carried  into  effect.    What  I  have 


written,  as  a  spectator,  is  a  plea  for  child- 
ren to  be  given  their  rights.  Their  great- 
est gift  and  source  of  happiness  is  the 
imaginative  life,  in  their  play  as  thcji 
make  it,  in  literature  as  they  learn  it,  in! 
nature  as  they  love  it  From  want  of  uae| 
imagination  in  children  often  seems 
cramped;  and  if  I  were  asked  the  remedy, 
I  should  say  just  this :  The  surest  way  in 
which  parents  and  teach«^  caji  keep 
children  brought  up  among  so  many 
tangible  things  and  facts  from  losing 
their  birthright  of  imagination  is  not  bj 
intellectual  theorizing  upon  the  nature 
of  children  or  of  a  particular  child,  fitting 
the  child  to  the  theory,  but  by  a  reverent 
belief  in  the  imaginative  life  as  the  most 
real  part  of  a  child's  thought  and  that 
which  most  nearly  touches  his  idea  of 
religion;  and  in  regulating  the  daily  life 
of  children  to  remember  "the  scribe  in- 
structed unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven " 
who  was  likened  unto  **  a  man  that  is  an 
house-holder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of 
his  treasiure  things  new  and  old."  The  new 
things,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  en^ 
lightenment  of  civilization,  —  the  factsj 
necessary  to  be  taught,  but  to  be  ]eamed\ 
in  their  relation  to  larger  truth;  and  in/ 
teaching  these  great  facts  to  children  to 
bear  in  mind  the  "old"  part  of  the  "trea- 
sure" suggested  in  King  Lear's  words  to 
Cordelia,  "We'll  take  on  us  the  mystery 
of  things  as  if  we  were  God's  spiST^ 
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Those  of  us  who  in  the  spacious  lei- 
sure of  youth  read  and  reread  certain 
manj-volumed  memoirs,  letters,  and  di- 
aries»  finding  them  never  a  foot-note  too 
long,  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  scornful 
of  books  made  up,  for  busy  or  perhaps 
mentally  indolent  readers,  of  more  or  less 
aptly  selected  and  arranged  extracts  from 
these  delectable  works.  It  would  seem 
that  the  superlatively  well-edited  Early 
Diary  of  Frances  Bumey  is  of  sufficiently 
recent  publication  to  be  hardly  yet  re- 
garded as  uncurrent  literature;  but  still 
the  chronicles  of  the  Bumey  family  in  St. 
Martin's  Street*  —  a  period  for  which 
materiab  must  be  largely  drawn  from  the 
Diary  —  is  a  book  whidi  can  be  heartily 
welcomed  and  enjoyed.  If  its  pages  some- 
times repeat  what  should  be  a  familiar 
tale,  th^  also  illustrate  and  supplement 
it  "Oh,  how  agreaUe  they  are,"  ex- 
daimed  the  great  and  gentle  Pacchie- 
rotti.  "I  don't  know  anybody  so  agrealde 
as  Mr.  Dr.  Bumey 's  family!"  Father 
and  children  were  alike  clever,  tactful, 
good-humored,  kind-hearted,  and  affec- 
tionate; and,  fortunately  for  us,  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  was  a  common  family 
possession. 

Miss  Hill  and  her  sister,  with  pen  and 
pencil,  give  us  glimpses  of  the  house,  built 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  the  Bur- 
n^s'  latest  London  home.  They  take  us 
into  the  hospitable  dining-parlor,  where 
guests  whose  names  are  known  to  all  the 
reading  world  had  a  confirmed  habit  of 
drop[»ng  in  casually  as  well  as  coming 
formally;  the  drawing-room  so  often 
crowded  with  distinction  of  every  kind 
and  of  eveiy  clime;  and  the  music-room 
with  the  two  harpsichords,  where  Hetty 

*  The  House  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  By  CoM- 
•TAHci  Hill.  New  York :  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   1907. 


and  her  husband  played  duets  with  such 
taste  and  skill,  and  '*the  singer  of  sing- 
ers," Signora  Agujari,  all  of  whose  notes 
otherwhere  were  literally  golden,  sang 
divinely  in  twenfy  different  styles  for  five 
hours  at  a  stretch.  There  are  weU-select- 
ed  portraits,  some,  like  the  charming 
miniature  of  Susan  Bum^,  reproduced 
for  the  first  time.  The  extracts  from  the 
diaiy  of  this  loveliest  of  the  sisters  will 
be  to  many  readers  the  most  interesting 
new  material  in  the  book.  She  could 
write  very  nearly  as  vividly  or  as  enter- 
tainingly as  Faimy,  whether  in  the  brief 
notes  during  the  anxious  days  and  nights 
of  the  Grordon  Riots,  or  of  ihe  wrestlings 
with  the  English  language  of  Vlmpera- 
tore  del  Canto,  who  sadly  fears  he  must 
become  the  object  of  his  gentle  teacher's 
"peculiar  despise."  We  care  more  for 
these  things  than  for  the  scene  from  The 
WitlingSf  though  that  can  be  read,  even 
at  this  late  day,  with  pleasure  and  a  wish 
for  more,  yet  with  a  tolerably  assured 
conviction  that  its  author's  "two  Dad- 
dies "  were  right  in  doubting  its  theatric 
possibilities. 

Not  only  in  the  Bumey  records,  but  in 
all  the  social  history  of  the  time,  David 
Garrick  is  a  conspicuous  figure.  And  he 
left  behind  him  letters  without  number. 
How  was  so  actively  busy  a  man  able 
to  write  so  many,  in  days  when  even  a 
busy  man  usually  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  ?  But  notwithstanding  this  wealth 
of  material,  the  great  actor  has  scarcely 
been  happy  in  his  biographers,  and  a  book 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Parsons','  drawn  as  it  is 
from  a  good-sized  library  of  works  read- 
able and  unreadable,  is  a  thing  to  be 
grateful  for.  Not  only  does  she  appear  to 

^  Garrick  and  Hit  Circle,  By  Mrs.  Glbm- 
BKT  Pabsons.  London:  Metlmen  &  Co. 
New  York :     G.  P.  Putnam't  Som.    1906. 
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have  read  —  and  to  have  mastered  — 
everything  the  most  exacting  could  re- 
quire; but  she  has  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment as  to  fact  and  fable,  essentials  and 
non-essentials.  In  a  series  of  vignettes, 
beginning  with  the  boyhood  in  Lichfield, 
and  ending  with  the  burial  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Garrick*s  career  and  his 
associations,  domestic,  professional,  and 
social,  are  vividly  sketched.  The  writer 
has,  so  to  speak,  lived  with  Roscius  and 
his  friends,  and  portrays  them  with  skill 
and  insight.  There  have  been  other  great 
players,  but  never  one  "who  was  so  great 
a  personality  outside  the  theatre."  Wit- 
ness his  Parisian  social  triumphs,  remem- 
bered so  long  as  old  France  endured, 
though  there  the  attractions  of  the  cher 
et  charmant  M,  Oarrique  were  only  those 
of  the  private  gentleman.  Mrs.  Parsons's 
agreeable  book  can  be  read  and  reread 
with  so  much  pleasure  that  one  regrets 
that  her  natural  vivacity  of  style  should 
now  and  then  degenerate  into  a  too  per- 
sistent and  colloquial  liveliness.  Dullness 
is  not  a  danger  she  need  dread.  A  word 
must  be  said  for  the  well-selected  and  not 
too  familiar  illustrations  —  which  really 
illustrate.  In  this  connection  mention 
assuredly  should  be  made  of  the  admir- 
able sketch  of  Garrick  which  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  has  included  in  his  Mono- 
graphs, now  happily  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume.^ In  less  than  a  hundred  pages  this 
accomplished  man  of  letters  and  wise 
commentator  on  things  dramatic  has 
produced  a  model  brief  biography.  The 
more  tellingly,  perhaps,  because  so  tersely 
he  shows  the  baselessness  of  the  tales  of 
the  ** meanness"  of  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous of  men,  fables  usually  originating 
in  professional  envy,  wounded  literary 
vanity,  or  resentful  ingratitude  for  favors 
received;  and  he  touches  with  peculiar 
feeling  the  most  fortunate  event  in  the 
actor's  fortunate  life,  —  his  marriage. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  Stan- 

^  Monographs:  Garrick,  Macready,  Rachel, 
and  Baron  Stockmar.  By  SiB  Thbodobb 
Mabtik,  K.  C.  B.  New  York ;  E.  P.  Dntton 
*Co.    1906, 


hopes  have  been  Earb  of  Chesterfield, 
yet  the  fourth  holder  of  the  title  is  the 
Lord  Chesterfield  of  men's  knowledge 
and  needs  no  further  appeUation.     Un- 
literate  persons  will  use  "a  perfect  Ches- 
terfield" as  a  descriptive  phrase,  and 
many,  somewhat  better  informed,  r^;aid 
him  simply  as  a  well-mannered  fop,  who 
vainly  tried  to  turn  a  dull,  awkward  youth 
into  a  finished  diplomat  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  pattern,  and  who  kept  lyr,  John- 
son waiting  in  an  ante-room,  and  was 
long  afterward  sharply  and  enduringly 
punished  therefor.  His  latest  biographer' 
veiy  justly  urges  that  the  lighter  and 
least  worthy  aspects  of  his  subject's  char- 
acter have  been  dwelt  upon  more  than 
enough,  while  his  skill  and  eloquence  as  a 
debater,  and  the  distinguished  ahility, 
energy,  integrity,  and  poHtical  prescience 
which  he  brought  to  the  public  service 
have   been  well-nigh  forgotten,  —  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  a  new  memoir  illustrat- 
ing these  traits,  if  it  be  as  intelligently 
written  as  Mr.  Craig's  volume.      The 
writer  in  no  way  endeavors  to  produce  a 
portrait  without  shadows;  even  his  com- 
mendation is  sometimes,  perhaps,    too 
carefully  guarded.  Chesterfield  was  of  ten 
witty  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  his 
rare  powers  were  generally  devoted  to 
the  Opposition;  but  his  independ^ice  of 
mind  and  absolute  incorruptibility  —  a 
marvel  in  that  age  —  can  account  for 
some  ill-success  as  weU  as  his  tactical 
shortcomings.    His  views  on  many  pub- 
lic questions  are  so  exceedingly  modeni 
that  we  have  to  remember  that  a  c«i- 
tury  was  to  pass  before  some  of  them 
would  be  generally  adopted.    His  great- 
est moment  was  when,  in  1745,  —  an 
ill-omened  year,  —  he  went  as  viceroy  to 
Ireland.    The  political  wisdom,  justice, 
tolerance  he  there  showed  can  hardly  be 
over-praised.    We  should  be  grateful  to 
him  that  in  1752  the  troublesome  double 

^  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield :  An  Account  of 
the  Ancestry,  Personal  Character,  and  Public 
Services  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By 
W.  H.  Gbaio.  New  York.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   1907. 
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<late  dropped  from  English  use,  yet  how 
many  remember  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  energy,  persistence,  and  eloquence 
that  the  reformed  calendar  was  accepted 
in  face  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  con- 
servatism which  loved  not  "  new  fangled 
things,"  and  ignorance  mourning  its  lost 
eleven  days.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ironies 
of  his  histoiy,  that  a  scholar  and  lover  of 
books,  who  had  the  sincerest  respect  for 
literaiy  distinction,  should  always  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  Dr.  John- 
son's "fancied  grievance,"  —  in  truth,  if 
examined,  it  is  only  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  biography  may  help  its  readers 
to  take  a  reasonably  comprehensive  view 
of  a  by  no  means  simple  personality. 

At  last  we  have  an  authoritative,  and, 
it  would  seem,  a  definitive  life  of  that 
most  interesting  of  the  women  of  the 
eighteenth-centuiy  Parisian  sdUmSy  Julie 
de  Lespinasse.^  Unpublished  letters  and 
other  papers,  which  the  Marquis  de  S^ 
gur,  with  his  accustomed  Uteraiy  skill, 
has  examined  to  such  good  purpose,  may 
yet  see  the  light,  but  they  probably  will 
only  confirm  the  impression  given  by  this 
admirable  memoir.  It  is  written  not  only 
with  grace  and  charm,  but  with  insight 
and  sympathy.  Some  purveyors  of  bio- 
graphic gossip  have  treated  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  with  that  flippant  depre- 
ciation which  is  such  an  easy  denotement 
of  worldly  wisdom.  But  M.  de  S^gur, 
writing  with  both  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing,  shows  us  the  real  woman,  so 
that  in  some  sort  we  can  comprehend  the 
potent  charm  and  very  strong  influence 
wielded  by  a  hostess  without  beauty  or 
wealth,  or  even  a  recognized  social  status. 
It  was  a  complex  nature,  in  its  fine  intui- 
tions, its  sensitiveness,  its  exquisite  tact, 
its  large  generosity,  its  unfailing  good 
sense, — for  others, — its  so  long  care- 
fully maintained  self-respect,  and  that 
intensely  passionate  temperament,  which 
in  the  end  —  if  it  made  her  one  of  the 
world's  great  lovers  —  brought  remorse, 

^  Julie  de  Lespinasu.  By  the  Mabquis  db 
Skoub.  Translated  by  P.  H.  Lbe  Wabnbb. 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  A  Co.   1907. 


suffering,  death.  The  translation,  only 
fair  at  the  best,  is  occasionally  more 
literal  than  makes  for  exactness  or  lim- 
pid English.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
beUe-mbre  of  the  boy  Marquis  de  Mora 
was,  as  the  context  shows,  his  mother- 
in-law,  not  his  "stepmother,"  a  relation 
he  did  not  possess;  and  why  should  Lord 
Shelbume  be  called  a  "Count**  in  his 
own  language?  "Has  peopled  Hell  and 
small  houses,**  is  an  anti-climax  which 
the  writer  in  her  most  overwrought  mo- 
ment would  not  have  perpetrated  —  in 
English. 

To  retell  a  tale,  known  in  some  sort  to 
all  those  who  read  histoiy,  with  such  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  knowledge, 
such  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of 
style,  such  keen  as  well  as  sympathetic 
insight,  so  that  the  narrator  seems  an 
actual  actor  in  his  stoiy  and  makes  his 
reader  share  his  experience,  is  surely  no 
small  achievement.  M.  Lenotre*s  history 
of  the  flight  to  Varennes  and  the  woeful 
return  therefrom  fulfills*  all  these  condi- 
tions. Again  we  meet  that  noble,  stead- 
fast son  of  the  North,  Axel  Fersen,  who 
in  his  French  environment  could  well  be 
called  "so  different  from  other  men,** 
with  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  Queen, 
a  devotion  as  respectful  as  passionate. 
With  the  wisest  foresight  and  "incredible 
energy  '*  he  arranges  all  the  details  of  the 
flight,  admirably  carried  out  so  long  as 
he  is  in  control.  The  first  dangers  past, 
the  open  countiy  reached,  the  fugitives 
become  almost  cheerful  as  the  terrible 
city  is  left  farther  and  farther  behind. 
The  incidents  of  the  long  summer's-day 
journey  live  again,  till  night  falls,  and  that 
stretch  of  road  between  Clermont  and 
Varennes,  haunted  with  tragic  memories, 
is  reached,  where  these  poor  people, 
"tracked  like  wild  beasts,**  believing  that 
safety  is  veiy  near,  fall  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  As  graphic  is  Uie  record  of 
the  dolorous  journey  to  Paris,  its  miseries 

'  The  Flight  of  Marie  AntoineUe.  From  the 
French  of  Q.  Lbhotrb,  by  Mrs.  Rodolph 
StawbUj.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
Company.     1007. 
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and  brutalities  which  turned  the  Queen's 
hair  white ;  while  the  after  histoiy  of  those 
concerned  in  the  capture  is  followed  to  the 
end,  an  end  usually  calamitous.  Even 
the  obscure  little  town,  made  famous  in 
one  fateful  night,  had  veiy  good  reason 
then  and  afterward  to  rue  its  sudden 
eminence.  The  illustrations  always  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book,  while  Mrs. 
StawelFs  translation  is  in  every  way  of  so 
rare  an  excellence  that  never  for  a  mo- 
ment is  the  reader  made  conscious  that 
it  is  a  translation. 

A  clever  writer  has  recently  suggested 
that  a  detective  stoiy  need  not  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  criminal  investigations. 
Why  not  tell  a  tale  of  biographic  or  his- 
toric research  ?  And  certainly  M.  Pichot's 
distinguished  success  in  discovering  the 
identity  of  the  Count  de  Cartrie,  and  in 
tracing  his  family  history,  is  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  highly  skilled  detective  work. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  a  manu- 
script English  translation  of  M.  de  Car- 
trie's  memoirs^  has  been  in  existence,  in 
which  the  translator  apparently  wrote 
all  proper  names  by  ear,  with  most  as- 
tonishing results.  Fortunately  this  manu- 
script lately  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
appreciative  London  publisher,  who  per- 
suaded M.  Pichot  to  examine  it  and 
expound  its  mysteries.  The  Count  de 
la  Cartrie  belonged  to  a  famille  de  robe 
illustrious  in  their  province,  having  for 
genetetions  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
tiy.  He  lived  on  his  paternal  acres  the 
life  of  a  rural  gentleman,  devoted  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  peasants  around  him. 
To  this  household  as  to  thousands  of 
others,  victims  equally  blameless  and 
equally  forgotten,  the  Revolution  brought 
utter  ruin  and  misery  beyond  all  telling. 
M.  de  Cartrie,  like  his  neighbors,  was 
practically  compelled  by  the  coimtiy-f oik 
to  join  the  revolt  against  the  tyranny 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Cartrie.  With  an 
Introdootion  by  FbIsdbkio  Masson.  Appen- 
dices and  Notes  by  Pibbrb  Amj£d1(b  Pichot 
and  Other  Hands.  New  York :  John  Lane 
Company.    1906. 


of  the  Convention,  and  his  memcnrs  are 
another  record  of  the  hopeless  hero- 
ism and  the  unspeakably  cruel  reprisab 
which  make  the  stoiy  of  the  war  in  La 
Vend^.  How  the  husband  and  father 
was  separated  from  all  his  family  save 
the  youngest  boy,  how  through  a  thou- 
sand perils  he  at  length  escaped,  made 
his  way  to  England,  and  there  for  some 
time  worked  as  a  gardener,  is  told  with  a 
simplicity  as  pathetic  as  unaffected.  By 
painful  economies  he  was  able  to  return 
to  France  in  1800,  but  the  story  of  him  and 
his  was  to  have  no  happy  ending.  The 
smallest  restitution  did  not  come  to  the 
old  Vendean  —  he  was  given  the  Cross 
of  St.  Louis!  After  lives  of  militaiy  ser- 
vice his  sons  died  in  poverty.  His  tenderly 
reared  yoimg  daughters,  escaping  the 
executioner,  in  their  helpless  desolation 
were  married  to  men  of  such  low  degree 
that  perhaps  their  fate  forms  the  most 
tragic  element  in  the  long^rawn-out 
family  tragedy. 

An  earlier  and  more  fortunate  emigre 
was  the  Marquis  d'Osmond,  a  courtier 
wiser  than  most  in  that  he  had  some  com- 
prehension of  the  mistakes  and  follies 
of  those  about  him  in  Versailles  or  in 
exile.  His  only  daughter's  upbringing 
was  what  then  would  have  been  thought, 
to  use  our  speteh,  "advanced,"  her  in- 
fancy not  being  spent  in  a  foster-mother's 
cottage,  nor  her  girlhood  in  a  convent, 
while  the  father  himself  directed  her  quite 
genuine  home  education.  From  her  ten 
years'  life  in  England  she  brought  a  belief 
in  English  constitutionalism  and  an  alnl- 
ity  to  look  at  her  native  world  with  a  cer- 
tain detachment.  Marrying  at  seventeen, 
for  her  impoverished  family's  sake,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  of  fifty,  possessing  (for 
that  day)  "vast  wealth,"  her  future  in 
one  respect  was  assured,  through  as  ill- 
assorted  a  union  as  might  be.  When 
in  1835  she  began  to  write  her  reminis- 
cences,* her  salon  had  been  for  thirty 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  17S1- 
1814.  Edited  from  the  original  MS.  by  H. 
Gharlbb  NicouLLAUD.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribnera'  Sons.    1007. 
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years  open  to  all  opinions  and  talent  of 
eveiy  kind.  Her  stoiy  of  the  last  years  of 
old  France  has  an  individuality  which 
gives  new  life  to  an  oft-told  tale.  Note- 
worthy, if  not  edifying,  are  her  sketches 
of  some  great  prelates,  especially  of  the  — 
to  speak  mildly  —  veiy  secular  house- 
hold of  her  kinsman,  the  Archbbhop  of 
Narbonne,  though  his  guests,  out  of  re- 
spect for  his  office,  attended  mass  on 
Sundays,  carrying  not  prayer-books,  but 
volumes  of  light  and  even  scandalous 
literature;  the  brilliant  social  career  of 
this  ecclesiastic,  who  spent  a  fortnight 
every  two  years  in  his  diocesan  duties, 
fittingly  ending  in  bankruptcy. 

Mme.  de  Boigne  and  her  family  held 
proudly  aloof  from  the  imperial  court, 
but  she  frankly  owns  that  had  the  empire 
lasted  a  few  years  longer  all  the  old  no- 
bility would  have  been  absorbed  by  it; 
still  she  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  Bourbon 
princes,  daughter  of  the  crusaders  though 
she  was.  We  know  now  from  whom 
Sainte-Beuve  heard  of  that  five  hours' 
drive  in  an  Alpine  storm,  when  half-a- 
dozen  personages,  enthralled  by  Mme.  de 
Stael's  eloquent  discussion  of  the  just 
published  letters  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse, 
were  absolutely  imconsdous  of  the  lost 
road,  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  fuiy 
of  the  tempest.  With  some  delightfully 
graphic  touches,  Mme.  de  Boigne  depicts 
life  at  Coppet,  where  talking  well  was 
everybody's  first  duty.  That  the  mis- 
tress's conversation  **  was  far  more  re- 
markable than  her  books  **  can  well  be  be- 
lieved; she  had  made  it  an  art,  and  was 
so  great  an  artist  that  art  seemed  simply 
nature.  Mme.  de  Boigne  herself  "  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree  this  delicate 
and  charming  science  of  good  society," 
and  this  charm  is  to  be  foimd  in  her 
unstudied  literary  style;  it  is  always  a 
quick-witted,  open-minded,  and  agree- 
able talker,  who  relates  her  experiences 
or  gossips  entertainingly.  An  honest  nar- 
rator, we  believe,  of  what  came  within 
her  own  cognizance,  her  hearsays  are 
probably  as  heard.  If,  for  instance,  sev- 
eral earnest  biographers  have  of  late  en- 


abled us  to  deal  more  accurately  with  the 
early  career  of  Enmia  Hart,  we  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  young  AdMe 
d 'Osmond's  actual  impressions  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  There  b  no  doubt  as  to  the 
welcome  which  the  readers  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  will  give  to  the 
second. 

It  would  not  do  to  inquire  too  closely 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  acquaintance  of 
English-reading  folk  with  the  personality 
and  history  of  the  woman  who  became, 
one  may  almost  say,  the  patron-saint  of 
Prussia.  So  Miss  Moffat's  well-written, 
well-arranged,  and  always  interesting 
memoir,^  which  in  every  page  shows  the 
author's  clear  comprehension  of  the  his- 
toric as  well  as  the  biographic  aspects  of 
her  subject,  and  her  faithful  use  of  the 
new  material  only  of  late  years  available, 
should  reach  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  by 
just  desert  and  to  supply  a  need.  Louisa 
of  Mecklenburg  inherited  from  her 
mother's  family  the  beauty  so  often  be- 
fore and  since  the  dower  of  Hessian  prin- 
cesses; she  was  '*  beautiful  as  an  angel," 
declared  the  King  of  Prussia  when  he 
sought  her  hand  for  his  heir.  A  loyal  and 
loving  wife,  with  the  Grerman  woman's 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
husbands,  she  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  prince's  limitations, 
understanding  that  she  must  take  thought 
for  him,  not  he  for  her;  opposing,  when 
the  evil  days  came,  her  clear  intelligence 
and  cheerful  courage  to  his  irresolution 
and  despondency.  She  could  quickly 
learn  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  realize 
that  institutions  worn  out  and  noxious 
must  be  swept  away,  and  she  was  aston- 
ishingly shrewd  in  her  judgment  of  men 
and  measures.  Constantly  she  was  a 
mediator  between  her  husband  and  his 
able  ministers,  striving  against  his  tend- 
ency to  trust  the  incompetent.  When 
Stein  was  transforming  a  mediaeval  into  a 
modem  state,  the  harassed  Queen  writes, 
"If  he  were  a  littie  more  careful  of  the 

'  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia.  By  Mabt  Max- 
WBLL  Moffat.  New  York :  K  P.  Dotton  A 
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way  in  which  he  addresses  the  IGng,  if  he 
could  contrive  not  to  appear  so  great  a 
man  as  he  is,  all  would  go  well."  At  once 
Napoleon  recognized  her  as  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  used  against  her  the  weapon 
of  widely  published  calunmies,  in  their 
insinuations  as  vile  as  contemptible.  She 
plainly  foresaw  the  appointed  end  of 
overweening  ambition,  but  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  still  in  the  future  when  her 
short  life  ended.  **In  death  as  in  life  she 
was  the  heroine  of  the  struggle,"  her 
memory  a  veritable  inspiration  in  the 
conflict  yet  to  be.  Happily  for  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  woman,  her  letters  to 
her  father  and  brother  show  her  very  self. 
An  imavoidable  reflection,  of  course,  in 
considering  the  heavy  burdens  and  bit- 
ter sorrows  and  humiliations  of  Louisa's 
last  years,  when  she  hoped  little  for  her- 
self but  much  for  her  children,  is  that  in 
this  case  the  revenges  of  time  were  of  a 
singular  and  startling  completeness. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  to  the  inchoate  town  on  the  Poto- 
mac to  which  Margaret  Bayard  came  as 
a  bride  in  1800,  and  which  was  to  remain 
her  home  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Indeed 
Washington,  even  in  its  small,  unattract- 
ive beginnings,  was  her  world,  one  with 
which  she  was  well  content.  If  cities  and 
men  elsewhere  interested  her  at  all,  save 
as  regarded  her  own  kindred,  no  sign  of 
it  appears  in  her  published  correspond- 
ence.^ She  writes  easily  and  readably, 
though  without  special  grace  or  charm; 
she  has  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and 
a  lively  interest  in  her  friends,  including 
of  course  certain  public  characters.  Her 
concern  with  politics  is  in  men  rather 
than  measures.  Her  father  was  a  Fed- 
eralist; her  husband,  the  founder  of  the 
National   Intelligencer,    a    RepubKcan; 

1  The  First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  So- 
ciety. Portrayed  by  the  Family  Letters  of 
Mas.  Samuel  Harbison  Sioth.  Edited  by 
Qaiixabd  Hukt.  Kew  York :  Charles 
Scribners'  Sons.    1906. 


and  while  she  naturally  accepted  his 
views,  she  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  violently  partisan,  thou^  Jefferson 
was  her  idol,  whom  she  places  and  keeps 
on  so  high  a  pedestal  that  we  get  no  verr 
vivid  impression  of  him.  She  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Crawford,  that  uninK 
portant  and  almost  forgotten  presidoitial 
candidate, — an  admiration  probacy  ex- 
cited by  his  attractive  personal  qualities, 
—  while  Heniy  Clay  was  her  long-time 
and  greatly  attached  friend.  After  twenty 
years  in  Uie  .capital  she  could  write,  in 
a  rare  moment  of  depression,  that  she 
lived  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  no  fam- 
ily connections  about  her,  and  her  society 
constantly  changing. .  There  are  graf^iic 
touches  depicting  the  advent  of  Jacksoa, 
and  the  dismay  and  suffering  caused  by 
the  baleful  inauguration  of  the  spcnls 
system.  Socially,  aside  from  its  political 
quaUty,  Washington  in  those  days  was 
in  most  respects  a  Southern  town.  It  had 
too  often  its  epidemics,  and  one  great 
"revival"  is  described,  its  most  intimate 
features  forming  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  to  a  degree  of  which  Mrs. 
Smith  by  no  means  approved.  There 
were  for  many  years  Sunday  services  in 
the  Capitol,  a  curious  mixture  of  a  re- 
ligious and  social  function.  The  letters 
appear  to  have  been  transcribed  with  un- 
usual care;  only  in  a  veiy  few  instances 
is  a  word  misread,  as  when  we  are  told 
that  Jefferson  was  "a  notional  man,  fuD 
of  odd  fancies  in  little  things  "  and  he  ap- 
pears as  "national."  The  editor's  notes 
are  always  to  the  point,  but  we  wish  he 
could  have  given  one  or  two  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  own  family.  Her  daughters  we 
have  to  find  out  for  ourselves,  and  even 
the  index  mixes  up  a  sister-in-law  and 
child  of  not  quite  the  same  name.  We  are 
sometimes  interested  in  the  kindly  writ- 
er's domestic  happenings  fully  as  much 
as  in  her  social  life,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  letters  of  a  housemother  after  a 
hundred  years. 
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The  clerk  at  the  hotel  desk  answered 
Felicia's  question  with  his  usual  smiling 
urbanity.  Yes,  the  Signorina  had  gone 
out  some  minutes  before;  adding,  as 
he  handed  her  the  room-key,  "with  the 
Signorino."  "The  Signora,"  he  further 
added,  "  was  just  in  time  for  the  sun- 
set; "  —  and  it  was  the  unconscious  ma- 
lignity of  that  final  thrust  which  Felicia 
still  quivered  under,  when,  up  in  her 
room,  she  cast  aside  her  hat  and  parasol, 
and  sinking  into  the  chair  by  the  window 
gazed  stonily  out  at  the  golden  expanse 
of  lake. 

Was  it  going  to  be  as  it  always  had 
been?  The  shock  of  the  question 
turned  Felicia's  face  suddenly  to  middle 
age;  the  sunset,  for  which  she  had  been 
in  time,  brought  cruelly  out  the  fine 
worn  lines  about  her  eyes  and  temples. 
She  herself  had  sent  for  Kathryn.  In 
this  extraordinary  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  she  had  felt  the  need  of 
Kathryn  to  confirm  her  own  assurance, 
as  it  were.  They  had  only  been  separated 
three  months,  but  that  had  been  long 
enough  for  the  extraordinary  thing  to 
happen, —  the  thing  which  she  had  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  the  possibiUty  of 
happening  in  her  life. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  in  Felicia 
herself  naturally  to  preclude  such  hap- 
penings; they  had  indeed  been  rather 
plentiful  in  her  youth;  but  always  at  the 
crucial  moment  Felicia  herself  had 
drawn  back;  she  had  never  felt  quite 
sure  enough.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  drawing  back,  altogether,  in 
Felicia's  life;  hers  was  not  a  nature  to 
hurl  itself  headlong  into  the  doubtful 
places  of  being,  and  there  had  always 
been  somebody  or  something  to  consider; 
she  had  been  constantly  stepping  away, 
or  aside,  as  she  saw  it,  in  favor  of  others. 


And  into  the  gaps  thus  left  open,  it 
was  curious  how  many  times  Kathryn 
had  as  lightly  stepped.  There  was  no- 
thing which  inclined  to  drawing  back  in 
Kathryn's  temperament;  her  every  move- 
ment was  a  forward  one,  generally  with 
the  effect  of  a  considerable  impetus  be- 
hind it 

When  it  had  been  a  question  of  accom- 
panying an  aunt  to  China,  and  Felicia, 
her  trunks  already  packed,  knew  sudden 
scruples  at  parting  with  an  invaUd  mo- 
ther, it  was  Kathryn  who  packed  over- 
night and  went.  When  it  had  been  a 
qu^tion  of  the  cousins  going  to  Paris  to 
study  art  seriously,  it  was  Felicia  who 
hesitated  before  so  grave  a  life-decision. 
Had  she,  after  all,  the  justifying  talent 
for  forsaking  all  who  depended  upon  her 
in  varying  degrees,  and  changing  the 
whole  current  of  a  life  ?  It  was  Kathiyn, 
impecunious  and  doubt-free,  who  went. 
Incidentally,  it  was  Felicia  who  helped 
her  to  go,  —  and  this  had  been  their  re- 
lation all  their  lives.  Kathryn  had  done 
unexpectedly  well  in  Paris;  if  she  had  not 
demonstrated  herself  a  genius,  she  had 
abundantly  justified  herself  in  a  growing 
gift  for  portraiture;  she  found  already  a 
modest  market  for  heads,  and  looked 
forward  —  with  Kathryn's  vision  —  to 
larger  futures.  And  from  this  hopeful 
contemplation  Felicia  herself  had  sum- 
moned her,  for  her  own  nameless  need. 
In  the  little  Italian  lake-village  where 
Felicia  was  passing  the  summer  there 
was  good  sketching,  and  there  were 
young  people  —  the  golf-playing,  tennis- 
playing  kind;  Kathryn  could  sketch  and 
golf  and  play  tennis,  while  —  Felicia 
blushed  as  she  left  the  sentence  unfin- 
ished. 

There  was  no  real  reason  why  she 
should  have  blushed.    Cloudsley's  devo- 
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tkm  was  an  unconcealed,  unmistakable 
fact  Fdida's  years  did  not  separate  her 
from  the  other  young  people  ^ith  a 
greater  finality  than  Cloudsley's  quality 
as  a  poet  separated  him.  From  the  first 
day  of  his  picturesque  appearance  at  the 
boiel»  he  had  singled  Felicia  out  with 
that  directness  which  was  a  part  of  his 
charm,  ignoring  with  an  equal  simplicity 
the  flattery  of  appeal  from  every  pretty 
giri  in  the  hotel,  dazzled  by  the  rising  of 
a  literary  sun.  Fdicia  and  he  drew  to- 
gether by  an  irresistible  attraction.  She 
had  thou^t  of  him  at  first  as  almost  a 
boy;  as  tcft  Cloudsley,  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  think  of  age  at  all  in  connection 
with  a  woman  so  delightful.  Everything 
about  her  pleased  his  sensitive  taste  and 
satisfied  his  mind.  In  her  indulgence 
towards  his  youth  she  had  given  him  a 
better  opportunity  to  know  her  than  she 
gave  to  other  men,  putting  up  no  defences ; 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  sat  and 
walked  beneath  many  suns  and  moons, 
in  a  deepening  intimacy  of  companion- 
ship, that  she  suddenly  realized  that  he 
was  not  so  much  young  as  ageless.  And 
he  was  poor  and  great  It  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  to  him  a  kind  of  genial  mira- 
acle  that  the  world  permitted  him  to 
make  a  meagre  living  out  of  the  work  it 
praised,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  own 
charming  nature  that  he  bcure  it  no 
grudge  for  its  tardy  permission;  it  was 
not  in  him  to  bear  anybody  or  anything  a 
grudge.  If  it  had  been,  he  might  have 
grudged  the  advent  of  Kathryn,  as  an 
interruption. 

Felicia,  vividly  aHve  to  catch  their 
mutual  impressions  of  each  other,  had 
noted  with  amusement  Cloudsley's  im- 
personal scrutiny  of  her  young  cousin, 
—  the  wide-eyed  look  with  which  he 
searched  by  instinct  every  human  docu- 
ment that  came  his  way;  she  had  seen 
his  straying  glance  arrested  once  or 
twice  by  Kathiyn's  bright  niflBe  of  re- 
bellious hair,  —  hair  as  vitally  full  of 
color  as  Kathryn  herself.  Felicia's  own 
hair  was  beautiful  in  another  manner, 
fine  and  brown  and  soft,  and  she  had 


felt  kindred  expressions  in  Cloudsley's 
eyes  when  they  rested  on  it 

As  for  Kathryn's  impressions  of  the 
poet,  she  frankly  pronounced  him  the 
most  beautiful  creature  she  had  ever 
seen,  explaining  in  terms  of  the  art 
school  the  reduction  of  this  beauty  into 
a  matter  of  facial  angle,  caves  of  the  eye, 
and  certain  modelings. 

'*Yes,  dear,"  answered  Felicia  ab- 
sently; she  was  thinking  of  the  dark  wells 
in  those  caves  and  the  stars  that  lighted 
them. 

Kathiyn's  aspect  seized,  the  poet  was 
done  with  her;  and  when  she  appeared  a 
fixed  fact  in  their  solitude  of  two,  he  had 
instantly  shown  a  transparent  shadow 
of  unrest  and  discontent,  causing  Kath- 
ryn  to  look  in  her  turn  a  silent  question 
from  her  cousin  to  him  and  back  again. 
Then  she  had  smiled  a  little. 

The  next  morning  she  declined  Feli- 
cia's invitation  to  go  rowing  with  them. 
Pleading  a  mood  of  work,  she  had  gone 
off  alone  with  her  sketching  traps,  and 
they  had  had  a  perfectly  beautiful  mcHH- 
ing  on  the  lake,  —  a  morning  in  which 
the  unspoken  word  hovered  so  near  that 
Felicia  found  herself  fending  it  off  in  a 
sudden  insane  panic  of  delicious  tenor. 

—  terror  of  her  very  longing  for  it  to  be 
spoken. 

Why  had  she  done  so  ?  why  had  she 
not  let  him  speak?  she  asked  herself 
now  in  the  passionate  review,  and  grow- 
ing cold  answered  herself,  — 

"Because  —  if  that  were  all  —  it  was 
n't  worth  the  having." 

That  had  been  their  last  beautiful 
morning.  On  their  way  home  they  had 
come  across  Kathryn,  her  hat  cast  on  the 
ground,  painting  with  ardor.  Cloudsley, 
in  the  little  sting  of  the  rebuffed  mood, 
had  stopped  to  talk  with  her,  and  pre- 
sently Felicia  had  made  an  excuse  to 
leave  them  and  hurry  on  to  the  hotd  in 
a  kind  of  unhappy  happiness.  She  was 
bitterly  angry  with  her  own  perversity, 

—  but  there  would  be  to-morrow:  and 
with  the  prescient  joy  of  that  to-morrow 
came  a  terror  of  that  joy.    Was  it,  aftff 
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all,  too  soon  —  too  huiried,  too  hurried 
for  him?  She  was  so  much  the  older, 
ought  she  not  to  be  also  the  wiser  — 
wis^  for  him  f  True,  she  had  persuaded 
herself  that  the  difference  only  made 
for  an  increased  capacity  of  love,  devo- 
tion, understanding  —  on  her  side.  And 
she  had  been  glad  that  he  was  poor.  He 
had  never  thought  of  her  money,  and  — 
what  was  a  good  deal  more  significant 
of  the  man  —  nobody  else  would  ever 
think  he  had  thought  of  it;  but  Felicia 
had  thought;  it  was  one  of  her  assets,  en- 
abling hex  to  do  so  much  for  him  that 
she  woidd  have  so  much  joy  in  doing. 
The  unspent  mother  in  Fdida,  that  long- 
defeated  maternity  of  the  heart  which 
enters  into  an  elder  love  so  much  more 
poloundly,  had  taken  this  too  into  ac- 
count. But  had  she  perhaps  overestim- 
ated that  accoimt  in  her  own  favor  ?  He 
had  suddenly  looked  so  young  there  be- 
side Kathryn;  and  Kathryn  had  looked 
so  young.  Oh,  —  it  was  necessary  to  be 
vitally  sure  of  a  thing  like  this! 

''If  he  loves  me  enough^  it  will  all 
be  right,"  Felicia  thought;  "but  there 
must  be  no  mistake  —  no  hurry.  I  must 
leave  him  absolutely  free." 

Her  manner  of  leaving  him  free  was 
to  withdraw  herself  into  a  spiritual  dis- 
tance. If  she  let  him  see  —  let  him  even 
suspect  how  much  she  cared,  that  would 
not  be  leaving  him  free.  He  should  have 
every  chance  —  even  the  chance  to 
change. 

''And  if  he  can  change  —  I  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  love,"  said  Felicia, 
proudly  miserable,  to  herself. 

Nothing  she  could  have  devised  would 
more  have  baffled  a  temperament  like 
Cloudslej's.  It  might  be  true  of  other 
men  that  they  only  prized  what  they 
must  fight  for;  it  was  the  exact  imtruth 
ofCloudsley.  He  only  prized  that  which 
was  given;  the  very  fullness  of  the  gift 
was  that  which  stirred  and  drew  him. 
It  had  been  the  generosity  of  their  rela- 
tion which  had  made  it  wonderful  to  him 
and  made  Fdida  wonderful.  He  had 
bad  his  dreams  of  such  a  woman.  Now 
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that  on  whatever  side  he  approached  her 
he  foimd  her  wrapped  in  an  impenetra- 
ble veil,  so  fine  and  slight  that  he  could 
not  say  of  what  it  consisted,  but  so  tena- 
cious that  it  baffled  all  nearness,  he  was 
first  perplexed,  then  wounded,  then  in- 
dignant What  had  he  done  that  she 
should  change  like  that?  Was  she  no 
more  than  ordinary  woman  after  all? 
Now  and  again,  since  Felicia  was  in 
truth  exactly  that,  —  ordinary  woman, 
—  the  old  fires  escaped  a  moment  and 
burned  alluringly  in  eyes  or  voice,  and 
he  drew  eagerly  nearer;  but  if  they  parted 
on  that  nearness,  half  an  hour  later  Feli- 
cia would  descend  the  stairs  wrapped 
anew  in  an  extra  fold  of  the  impenetra- 
bility which  turned  him  cold  again.  She 
was  "leaving  him  free"  once  more.  But 
to-day,  she  had  gone  much  farther. 

At  lunch,  Cloudsley,  transparently  rest- 
less, had  talked  with  Kathr^  but  looked 
at  her  —  Felicia.  At  last  the  persistent 
gaze  had  caught  her  own;  he  had  instant- 
ly leaned  forward  and  addressed  her. 

"WOl  you  go  out  to-night  to  see  the 
sunset  on  the  lake?" 

And  Felicia  had  answered  carelessly, 
while  her  hands  clutched  the  napkin  in 
her  lap  to  stop  their  trembling,  — 

"I  am  sorry  —  but  I  shall  hardly  be 
back  from  town  in  time." 

The  look  in  his  blue  eyes  followed  her 
all  the  way  upstairs. 

Kathryn  also  followed,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  them,  faced  her  cousin  with 
uncompromising  directness. 

"Felicia,"  she  said,  "do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  " 

Felicia,  who  was  busy  spearing  her  hat 
with  a  long  hat-pin,  answered  from  the 
refuge  of  its  veil,  — 

"I  am  getting  ready  to  go  to  town." 

The  scornful  little  gesture  which  was 
ICathryn's  sole  reply  made  Felicia  flush, 
but  she  went  on  gathering  up  her  parasol 
and  gloves  and  pocket-book. 

"If  they  are  so  necessary,  /  will  do 
your  errands  for  you,"  said  Kathryn. 

"Thank  you,  —  but  I  really  prefer 
to  do  them  myself,"  repHed  FeJida  cor- 
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diallj.  "EUive  a  good  afternoon  sketch- 
ing, Kitty,"  she  added,  lightly  touching 
her  cousin's  cheek.  "I  shall  be  back  for 
dinner." 
^Kathr7n  had  half  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  detain  her  cousin  as  she  passed 
her;  she  suddenly  withdrew  it  and  let  it 
fall  at  her  side.  It  seemed  to  Fdida  that 
Kathryn's  accusing  gaze  accompanied 
her  down  the  stairs  as  Cloudsley's  had 
followed  her  up. 

She  was  back  in  ample  season  for  the 
sunset;  in  her  heart  she  had  all  along 
known  that  she  intended  to  be;  her  eyes 
leaped  hungrily  to  interrogate  the  hotd 
veranda  and  shady  lawn.  No  one  was 
there.  It  was  the  clerk,  who,  answering 
her  casual  inquiry  for  her  cousin,  gave 
into  her  hand,  she  felt,  not  one  key  but 
two. 

So  it  had  all  come  to  this,  —  that  she 
sat  by  the  window  and  asked  herself  if 
it  was  going  to  be  once  more  as  it  al- 
ways had  been.  She  was  still  sitting  there 
when  the  two  came  up  the  little  path  from 
the  lake  an  hour  later;  when  Kathryn 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  however, 
she  found  her  busy  writing. 

*' Felicia,"  she  said,  standing  close  be- 
side her  and  looking  down  at  her  with  a 
new  expression,  **do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?" 

Felicia  poised  her  pen  above  the  paper 
a  brief  moment 

"I  am  writing  letters,  as  you  see,"  she 
answered  a  Httle  coldly. 

And  Kathryn  without  another  word 
closed  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
with  needless  emphasis. 

Felicia  bent  lower  over  the  sheet,  and 
presently  a  slow  tear  fell  upon  the  blot- 
ting pad. 

"A  man  is  not  a  woman,"  she  thought 

'    "He  can  always  make  opportunities;  he 

M    can  always  end  it  when  he  will." 

' .       And  since  he  did  not  make  the  oppor- 

*    tunity,  did  not  end  it,  she  grew  daily 

more  disengaged  in  manner  and  more 

engaged  in  time. 

As  for  Kathryn,  her  part  had  been 
taken;  with  the  closing  of  that  door  she 


had  definitely  closed  the  whole  affair. 
She  persistently  refused  to  make  a  third 
in  walks  and  talks;  she  made  it  SEQentlj 
clear  that  Fdida  need  expect  no  he^ 
from  her,  and  went  off  daily  by  herself 
sketching.  Felicia  was,  however,  often 
aware  of  her  cousin's  gaze,  and  some- 
times longed  to  have  it  out  with  Kathryn; 
but  when  the  moment  came  she  thrust  it 
from  her  with  the  energy  of  an  undeter- 
mined fear. 

It  came  at  last  inexorably.  At  the 
limch  table,  chosen  predsdy  for  ib 
publicity,  she  handed  back  one  day  to 
Cloudsley  amanuscript,  with  some  trifling 
observation  in  its  praise.  Even  by  her 
own  measure  she  had  said  too  little,  and 
that  little  too  lightly,  because  she  was  so 
afraid  of  saying  too  much  —  of  betraying 
how  infinitely  she  cared;  and  in  the  triv- 
iality of  her  words  something  —  a  cer- 
tain fire  of  hunger  in  the  poef  s  ^es — 
seemed  suddenly  to  flash  ami  go  out  He 
took  the  paper  with  a  bow,  and  Felida, 
sitting  back  in  her  chair  with  a  breath- 
less agony  at  heart,  caught  her  counSTl 
gaze,  bright  and  judidally  stem.  She 
followed  Felicia  to  her  room. 

"  Felida,"  she  began,  without  any  pre- 
face, "are  you  quite  mad?  Don't  you 
core  to  be  loved?" 

Felicia  held  herself  by  an  effort  which 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand, "  she  said  slowly,  "and  —  I  dom't 
care  for  some  kinds  of  love." 

Kathryn  considered  her  a  moment 

"You  have  certainly  done  your  best  to 
put  an  end  to  tkU  kind,"  she  remarked. 

"That  is  exactly  iti"  said  Fdicta.  "If 
it  can  be  put  an  end  tol  You  forget  that 
I  am  thirty-eight  years  old,"  she  added 
bitterly. 

"  WeU,"saidKathryncahnly,  "Ishoold 
think  that  was  old  enough  to  have  more 


Fdida  made  a  movement;  in  another 
moment  she  felt  she  should  cry  out 

"What  I  should  like  to  know,"  con- 
tinued Kathryn,  still  cahnly,  "is  how 
much  longer  this  is  to  go  on?" 
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^Sinoe*  so  far  as  I  am  oonoemed,  no- 
UuDg  is  going  on,  I  cannot  answer  your 
question,"  replied  Fdida;  ''and  if  70U 
please,  we  will  not  talk  of  this  any  more, 
"—  ever* 

Kathiyn  stood  a  moment*  looking,  not 
at  her  cousin,  but  out  of  the  window. 

''You  really  mean  what  you  say,  Feli- 
da?**  she  adced  at  last,  in  a  changed 
Totoe. 

"I  do." 

Kathzyn  was  silent  a  moment  more; 
then  she  gave  her  cousin  a  glance  in 
idiich  Fdida  received  a  quivering  im- 
pression of  many  things,  including  com- 
passion. 

"Very  well,"  said  Kathryn  briefly,  and 
walked  away.  This  time  she  shut  the 
door  with  an  extreme  gentleness  which 
reverberated  through  Felicia's  nerves 
Kke  the  thunder  of  approaching  doom. 

She  sat  trembling;  and  presently,  from 
where  she  still  sat,  she  saw  Kathryn  is- 
sue forth  with  her  sketching  things,  and 
a  littie  later  Cloudsley,  with  bent  head, 
strolled  moodily  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  was  nevertheless  with  the  certainty 
of  foreknowledge  that  she  later  awaited 
thdr  return  on  the  veranda,  in  the  gold- 
en end  of  (he  day.  He  was  carrying 
Kathryn's  sketching  box,  and  Kathryn 
passed  her  with  a  little  nod. 

"We  met  in  the  forest,"  she  said 
only. 

At  dinner  Kathryn  wore  her  prettiest , 
gown;  it  was  a  gift  of  Felicia's,  for  Kath- 
lyn's  gowns  were  not  many.  She  had 
cast  aside  her  summer's  studious  silence, 
and  Cloudsley  and  she  were  almost  fever- 
ishly brilliant;  Felicia  could  be  dumb  as 
shefdt 

"  Which  way  do  you  go  to-morrow  ?  " 
she  heard  Cloudsley  ask,  and  felt  Kath- 
lyn's  deliberate  gkuice  at  her  before  she 
answered, — 

"To  the  larches  b^ond  the  bend." 

"I  shall  come  and  carry  your  things," 
said  Cloudsley. 

Kathryn  leaned  suddenly  forward. 

"Felicia  — let  us  all  go."  The  under- 
tone of  her  voice  drew  Felicia's  eyes  up- 


wards in  spite  of  herself.  "Let  us  make 
a  picnic  tcft  once  ?" 

Felicia  did  not  shrink;  her  gaze  met 
Kathryn's  squarely. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  slowly,  "  but 
you  know  I  detest  picnics.  Besides,  lam 
going  to  town."  Cloudsley's  chair  moved 
brusquely  on  the  floor. 

This  time  Felicia  overstayed  the  sun- 
set; later  she  schooled  hersdf  to  be  pre- 
sent at  those  golden  home-comings  into 
which  the  two  so  quickly  fell;  she  even 
went  with  them  occasionally;  it  became 
her  point  of  honcnr. 

As  the  interminable  summer  neared  its 
end,  Kathryn  ripened  with  it  into  a  dif- 
ferent beauty;  she  had  begun  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  But  what  was  singular  was 
that  she  was  also  stilled;  it  was  Fdida 
who  was  now  the  cheerful,  the  discurs- 
ive. More,  and  far  more  richly,  changed 
than  either  was  the  poet  himself;  he  was 
working  exuberantly  now;  often  he 
brought  Felicia  the  dieets  of  paper,  and 
they  were  moist  and  grassy,  more  often 
than  not,  from  the  forest  earth. 

"I  get  them  under  my  elbow  some- 
how, in  the  posing,"  he  explained  with 
the  old  sunny  smile,  while  he  brushed 
away  the  stains.  He  had  long  ago  for- 
given Fdida  everything. 

"She  paints  to  music»  then,"  was  Fdi- 
da's  smiling  comment,  the  first  time 
this  happened.  "It  ought  to  help  her." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  it  did,"  Clouds- 
ley answered  seriously.  "She  has  a  veiy 
rare  talent" 

"Oh,  yes;  Kathryn  has  talent,"  Feli- 
cia said  quietly. 

Kathryn  had  indeed  several  kinds  of 
talent  she  reflected  bitterly,  when  he  had 
gone,  walking  swiftly,  towards  an  easily 
divined  goal,  with  the  eager  forward  bend 
of  his  singularly  youthful  head.  He  was 
immortally  young,  Felicia  thought;  and 
she  —  she  was  worse  than  old,  middle' 
aged.  She  took  the  poems  up  to  her 
room  and  shut  herself  in^with  them.  She 
laid  them  down  hours  later  with  some- 
thing like  a  sob.  Oh,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking their  quality!  And  he  read  these 
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things  to  Kathiyn  —  to  Kathryn  whose 
intellect  Felicia  had  always  a  little  de* 
spised! 

'There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
Kathiyn  walked  in.  She  bcure  in  her  arms 
a  large  square  canvas,  and  she  propped 
it,  without  a  word,  on  a  chair  in  front  of 
Felicia  and  turned  away. 

Felicia  looked  and  grew  stiU  paler. 
Her  first  thought  was,  Kaihryn  had 
seen  him  look  like  that  I  her  second, 
Kathryn  could  paint  like  that  I  Felicia's 
justice  was  instinctive,  like  her  pride 
or  generosity.  With  Cloudsle/s  manu- 
scripts still  in  her  hands,  she  went  up  to 
her  cousin,  and  putting  the  two  poem- 
fiUed  hands  on  her  shoulders,  turned  her 
gentiy  round  till  their  eyes  met. 

''Kathiyn!  I  did  not  know  you  could 
paint  like  that!" 

"No,"  said  Kathryn,  whose  color  was 
coming  and  going,  '*I  didn't  know  it 
either;  it  is  because  —  because  —  Feli- 
cia, —  you  know — " 

"I  know,"  said  Felicia  quickly.  She 
put  up  a  fending  hand,  but  Kathr}^! 
caught  it  tightiy  in  both  of  hers. 

"FeUcIa  — it  isn't  I!  — it  isn't  I! 
You  think  you  loved  him,  but,  oh,  my 
dear,  —  if  you  had  loved  you  would 
never  have  stopped  to  weigh,  to  think,  to 
measure,  to  fear,  to  consider,  to  remem- 
ber how  old  you  were  —  as  if  that  mat- 
tered! You  would  only  have  thought  of 
him,  instead  of  making  him  wretched  all 
those  weeks.  But  you  can't  help  weigh- 
ing, thinking,  considering,  Felicia;  you 
always  have  done  it  and  you  always  wiU, 
and  so  —  vou  would  only  have  harmed 
him." 

"I  — Oh!"  breathed  FeUda,  turning 
her  sick,  indignant  eyes  at  last  on  her 
cousin.    "I  — Oh!" 

*•  Yes,  yoUy*^  insisted  Kathryn,  clasping 
her  cousin's  hands  with  almost  fierce 
tenderness.  "You  would  have  given  him 
everything  —  except  yoiu-self.  You  don't 
know  hoto  to  give  yourself,  Felicia,  —  to 
let  yourself  gol  And  it  b  n't  as  if  he 
were  only  a  man  we  love,  —  he  is  every- 
thing else  besides  I  He  is  the  thing  to 


be  thought  of  —  not  you  —  or  mc  Ok 
Felicia!"  Her  eyes  ran  suddenly  over; 
she  dropped  her  cousin's  hands  and 
turned  away. 

Felicia  stood  mechanically  dasptng 
the  poems;  her  despairing  eyes  trarded 
the  room,  to  fall  again  upon  the  pcHlrait 
The  root  of  her  despair  —  the  terrifying 
thing —  was  that  with  the  fragments  of  her 
broken  life  about  her  Kathryn,  who  had 
broken  it,  should  be  able  to  justify  hersetf 
to  Felicia's  o^ti  inmost  sdf-ccmvictioD. 
It  was  not  after  all  Kathiyn  who  had 
done  the  thing  to  her,  —  it  was  her  own 
hideous  failure.  Kathryn  was  the  elder 
and  the  wiser,  —  and  how  much  the 
stronger!  Kathiyn  had  somehow  seixed 
selflessly  a  selfish  bliss,  and  turned  Feli- 
cia's sdf-crucifixion  into  something  aetf- 
ishly  smaD  and  mean.  Kathiyn  couM 
love;  Kathiyn  could  understand;  Kath- 
iyn could  help;  the  poems  and  the  por- 
trait were  there  to  prove  it  And  there- 
fore Kathryn  was  right,  —  nothing  dse 
mattered.   Felicia  surrendered  proudly. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  sakL  "No- 
thing matters  but  what  is  best  —  for 
him."  She  added  with  irrepressible  bit- 
terness, "And  doesn't  it  all  prove  too 
how  right  /  was  ?  " 

"No."  said  Kathiyn  sadly,  "it  proves 
nothing,  —  except  that  you  are  you.** 

Felicia  winced  slightly;  she  laid  down 
the  poems  quietly,  however,  and  folded 
one  hand  within  the  other;  it  was  the 
symbol  of  her  r^ained  self-possessioo. 
She  looked  at  Katluyn,  and  her  Ups 
smiled  faintiy. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy, 
dear." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Kathryn  angrily, 
''as  if  <^  mattered!  but  I  shaU  be, 
by  and  by,  —  when  you  are." 

Then  —  thought  Felicia  —  you  will 
never  be  happy  again  in  this  world. 
Aloud  she  said,  "It  is  best  to  say  every- 
thing—  now.  There  is  one  thing,  —  it 
is  only  a  littie  thing,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  deny  me  it  I  —  I  have  50  much 
money;  it  means  nothing  to  me,"  —  she 
could  not  repress  that  bitterness  nor  the 
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gesture  of  her  empty  palms,  —  *'and  I  Kathrjn  stood  looking  a  moment  *si- 

can't  bear  that  such  a  miserable  thing  lentlj  at  her. 

as    money  should    limit    him  or  keep  "Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  shall  — 

him  back —  or  you  —  from  anything.   I  help."  And  Felicia  with  one  more  shock 

hope  —  I  hope  you  'U  let  me  do  that  —  of  perception  recognized  that  the  accept- 

for  both  of  you,  won't  you  ?    Help  —  I  anceleft  Kathryn  somehow  still  magnani- 

mean  ?    After  all,  we  are  cousins."  mously  the  greater  of  the  two. 


WIND  SCENTS 

BY   CHARLOTTE   PRENTISS 

The  songs  that  the  wind  has  sung. 
The  scents  that  the  wind  has  flung 
From  the  flower-hearts  where  they  clung 
But  yesterday  — 
These  are  too  sweet  to  linger  or  delay. 

The  songs  that  haunt  the  past. 
The  fragrances  too  faint  to  last  — 
i        Will  they  never  come 
Wearily,  happily  home 
To  the  flowers  where  they  clung. 
To  the  heart  of  the  wind  that  has  sung. 
Forever  to  live  in  the  air  — 
Forever  there? 

The  dreams  that  are  past  and  gone! 
Is  there  not  one 
That  shall  ever  come 
Wearily,  happily  home? 
Shall  they  forever  fade 
Into  the  passing  shade 
With  all  the  passing  fragrance  that  has  dung 
In  long  dead  flowers. 
And  with  the  dying  hours 
Die  with  the  songs  the  dreaming  wind  has  sung? 
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GOLD  OUTPUT  AND  fflGHER  COST  OF  LIVING 

BY  ALEXANDER  D.  NOYES 


r 


At  the  end  of  June,  1907,  statistical 
tables,  through  which  is  struck  a  rough 
average  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
used  in  everj-day  life,  showed  that  the 
cost-of-living  stood,  on  that  basis  of  reck- 
oning, at  the  highest  level  in  more  than 
thirty  years.  At  no  time  since  the  early 
months  of  1877  had  prices  of  such  neces- 
saries reached  the  level  of  the  past  mid- 
summer. Taking  the  most  familiar  of 
these  *' index  numbers,"  the  average  pom- 
piled  by  the  London  EconomiH  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  during  forty-five  years, 
from  the  prices  of  forty-seven  represent- 
ative commodities  in  London  and  Man- 
chester, it  will  be  found  that  cost  of  the 
articles  which  go  to  make  up  daily  expend- 
iture, such  as  food,  clothing-material, 
wood,  hardware,  leather,  coui,  and  house- 
hold utensils  generally,  had  increased  13^ 
per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  24}  per  cent  since  the  middle 
of  1906,  S6^  per  cent  since  the  middle  of 
1905,  and  no  less  than  56  per  cent  since 
the  end  of  Jime,  1897,  exactly  ten  years 
before. 

The  specific  calculations,  at  these  vari- 
ous dates,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dte 
later  on,  and  to  compare  with  other  pre- 
vious periods  of  high  prices.  For  the 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  how 
revolutionary  a  change  in  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  life  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the 
calculations.  They  will  probably  cause 
no  great  surprise;  for  no  topic  of  discus- 
sion has  become  more  familiar,  of  recent 
years,  in  every  civilized  community  of 
the  world,  than  the  rise  in  cost  of  living. 
The  portrayal  of  that  movement  in  act- 
ual averages  and  percentages  has  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  two  reasons:  it  makes 
possible,  first,  some  rough  calculation  by 
the  individual  as  to  how  far  increase  in 
income  has  kept  pace  with  the  average 
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increase  in  rates  of  expenditure,  and  how 
far  comforts  of  life  have  been  cut  off  from 
those  whose  income  has  remained  un- 
changed. What  is  still  more  to  the  point, 
it  shows  at  once  that  the  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  has  increased  very  greatly 
in  rapidity  during  the  past  two  years.  C>f 
the  past  decade's  entire  rise  in  average 
prices,  no  less  than  61  per  cent  has  been 
achieved  since  June,  1905,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  half  of  this  61  per  cent 
has  occurred  since  Jime,  1906.  This  is 
a  fact  which  may  well  cause  serious 
thought  It  is  a  problem  which  personally 
concerns,  with  greater  or  less  unpleasant- 
ness, every  member  of  the  community; 
and  when  it  b  considered  that  the  aver- 
ages cited  above  take  no  reckoning  of 
rent  or  cost  of  land,  which  have  gone  up 
in  equally  startling  proportions,  the  im- 
portance of  the  questions,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  movement, 
and  what  is  to  reverse  or  arrest  it,  is 
manifest 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  ascribe 
such  rise  in  prices  and  cost  of  living,  in  a 
general  way,  to  what  we  call  prospcri^ 
and  in  point  of  fact,  though  the  advent  of 
prosperity  b  hailed  by  the  community  at 
large  as  a  welcome  turn  in  the  situation, 
the  wonum  who  defined  prosperity  as 
"larger  biUs  at  the  end  of  the  month  " 
was  not  wholly  astray  from  the  facts.  In 
the  greater  demand  for  necessaries  and 
luxuries,  which  accompanies  the  in- 
creased business  profits  and  increased 
employment  of  labor  in  a  prosperous  sea- 
son, we  cotainly  have  one  fundamental 
cause  of  the  rise  in  prices.  Thb  rise,  in- 
deed, may  readily  be  seen  to  play  the  part 
both  of  cause  and  effect;  for  as  increased 
profits  of  trade  and  labor  cause,  thus 
indirectly,  higher  prices  through  the  use 
of  the  expanded  incomes,  so  the  higher 
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prices,  in  their  turn,  cause  still  greater 
profits  to  manufacturer  and  laborer.  One 
might  suppose,  if  he  reasoned  out  this 
situation  in  the  abstract,  that  such  a  pro- 
cess would  go  on  repeating  itself  forever. 
The  experience  of  practical  life,  however, 
teaches  him  that  it  does  not;  that  pro- 
longed rise  in  prices  begins  at  some  point 
to  cut  down  the  purchases  of  people  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  got  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  supposed  increase 
of  income;  that  this  reduced  consump- 
tion occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  high 
range  of  pices  has  induced  extensive 
new  production,  and  that  a  reverse  move* 
ment,  usually  after  no  very  long  interval, 
and  usually  of  no  great  violence,  occurs 
in  the  market  for  commodities.  The  fa- 
miliar ebb  and  flow  of  prices  —  often  oc- 
curring in  alternate  years.  afiPecting  now 
one  set  of  articles  and  now  another  —  is 
the  result  Both  the  upward  and  the 
downward  movement,  within  moderate 
Umits,  are  taken  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

It  is  familiarity  with  this  frequent  alter- 
nating movement,  scattered  irregularly 
over  a  wide  range  of  articles,  and  rarely 
of  long  duration,  which  lends  to  the  pre- 
sent persistent,  rapid,  general,  and  con- 
tinuous rise  in  prices  its  formidable  as- 
pect \^th  such  results  before  them  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
London  Ec(momiist*s  averages,  it  is  not 
strange  that  economic  scholars,  financiers, 
and  the  average  practical  business  man, 
should  ask  if  there  is  not  some  other  un- 
derlying force  at  wcnrk.  Most  of  those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  political  economy  end  by  vaguely 
ascribing  the  phenomenon  to  expansion 
of  the  money  supply  through  increase  in 
gold  production.  Supposing  that  the 
world's  gold  output  has  increased,  the 
simple  formula  of  the  average  man  is  this : 
Prices  are  the  measure  of  commodity 
supplies  in  money;  if  the  money  supply 
increases,  there  will  be  more  of  money  in 
proportion  to  existing  commodities  than 
there  was  before;  therefore,  [increase  in 


the  money  supply  means  higher  pices. 
Knowing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  gold 
production  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years,  he  ascribes  the  phe- 
nomenon of  prices  to  that  cause. 

It  is  partly  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  show  whether  his  inference  is  right  or 
not;  but  it  has  also  another  purpose. 
Even  if  increased  gold  production  were 
admitted  as  the  single  cause  of  the  past 
decade's  rise  of  50  per  cent  or  there- 
abouts in  cost  of  living,  the  man  who  pays 
the  bills  will  not  be  much  better  off,  so 
far  as  concerns  his  ability  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  than  he  was  before.  What  he 
really  needs  to  know  is,  exactly  through 
what  means  this  cause  produced  that  re- 
sult and  what  may  be  judged  of  the  fu- 
ture from  the  past.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  questions,  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  technicalities  of  the  economic  schools, 
and  to  trace  the  movement  in  this  and 
in  other  similar  periods,  through  the  fa- 
miliar processes  of  every-day  life.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  more  or  less  qualified  asser- 
tion that  **if  the  whole  money  in  cir- 
culation was  doubled,  prices  would  be 
doubled,"  may  command  assent  as  a 
philosophic  principle,  but  the  practical 
man  has  the  right  to  know  something 
more,  —  for  instance,  exactly  how  the 
doubled  supply  of  money  finds  its  way 
into  markets  where  prices  are  deter- 
mined; who  gets  the  new  money,  and 
how;  who  spends  it  and  for  what; 
whether  he  buys  more  than  before,  or  only 
pays  higher  prices  for  the  same  amount; 
why  supplies  do  not  increase  sufficiently, 
in  response  to  such  higher  prices,  to  beat 
down  prices  to  the  level  presumably  fixed 
by  the  original  ratio  between  supply  of 
commodities  and  supply  of  money;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  to  what  Conditions 
the  present  prolonged  upward  movement 
is  leading,  and  how  it  is  to  end. 

In  the  first  place,  what  of  the  actual 
facts  of  prices  and  gold  output  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  ?  This  is  the  course  of  the 
world's  annual  gold  production,  in  the 
decade  past;  the  figures  being  those  of 
the  United  States  Mint:— 
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1906 

$400,000,000 

1005 

377,135,000 

1904 

347,087,300 

1903 

327,702,700 

1902 

296,737,600 

1901 

262,492,900 

1900 

254,556,300 

1899 

306,724,100 

1898 

286,879,700 

1897 

236,073,700 

1896 

202,251,000 

1895 

199,304,000 

That  is  to  say,  in  a  dozen  years  the 
world's  gold  production  has  almost  ex- 
actly doubled.  During  the  same  period, 
the  EoonomiH^s  index  number  of  com- 
modity prices,  as  of  January  1,  has  been 
reported  as  follows:  — 


J.WI 

1906 

2,322 

1905   , 

2,136 

1904 

2,197 

1903 

2,008 

1902 

1,948 

1901 

2,126 

1900 

2,145 

1899 

1,918 

1898 

1,890 

1897 

1,950 

1896 

1,999 

The  middle  months  of  the  year  1897  in- 
cluded the  lowest  figure,  in  the  average 
of  commodity  prices,  reported  in  the 
whole  series  of  calculations;  the  figure  of 
July,  that  year,  was  1,885.  It  is  tibis  de- 
cade, therefore,  which  concerns  us  in  the 
present  inquiry.  So  far  as  the  figures  go, 
the  assimied  simultaneous  rise,  in  annual 
gold  production  and  in  cost  of  living,  b 
a  verified  fact. 

This  brings  us  fairly  to  the  question, 
exactly  how,  if  at  all,  does  increased  gold 
production  operate  to  force  prices  of  com- 
modities to  a  higher  level  ?  This  practical 
aspect  of  the  inquiry  appealed  strongly  to 
Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes,  of  London,  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and 
California,  Uie  world's  enormously  in- 
creased annual  production  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  the  subsequent  increase  in 
prices  of  commodities.  The  gold  discov- 
eries occurred  in  1848.    In  the  decade 


ending  with  1850,  the  wcwld's  average 
annual  gold  output  was  $38^94,000;  in 
the  next  five  years,  the  annual  average, 
by  the  Soetbeer  estimate,  was  $137,775,- 
000,  and  it  reached,  by  some  estimates, 
the  figure  of  $182,500,000  far  one  year 
of  the  last-named  period.  The  oomse  d 
prices,  during  the  decade  from  1M7  to 
1856,  was  traced  by  the  French  eoonamist 
Levasseur,  with  the  result  that  a  rise  of 
67.19  per  cent  was  found  to  have  oc- 
curred in  natural  products,  of  wliidi 
increase  the  investig^itor  ascribed  20  per 
cent  to  results  of  war  and  scarcity,  and  5 
per  cent  to  speculation,  leaving  4^.19  per 
cent  to  be  accoimted  for,  in  his  judgment, 
as  increase  from  some  other  cause.  Bian- 
ufactured  goods  he  reckoned  to  have 
advanced  14.94  per  cent,  of  which  7  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one  half,  was  due  to  war, 
scarcity,  or  speculation. 

In  1859,  I^fessor  Cairnes  undertook 
an  inquiry  as  to  just  how  this  rise  in 
prices  actually  happened.  The  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  Australia  was,  he  pointed 
out,  "an  occurrence  by  which  a  comm<m 
laborer  was  enabled,  by  means  of  a  simple 
process  requiring  for  its  perf ormanoe  lit- 
tle capital  or  skill,  to  obtain  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  gold,  in  value  about  one 
poimd  sterling  on  an  average,  in  the  day;** 
and  this  he  declares  to  be  "the  funda- 
mental fact  from  which  the  remarkable 
series  of  events  which  we  have  lately  been 
contemplating  took  its  rise,  and  to  which 
the  whole  movement  following  upon  the 
gold  discoveries  is  ultimately  traceable." 
These  events,  in  Professor  Caimes's  judg- 
ment, followed  much  in  this  way:  Since 
labor  in  Australia  rushed  to  the  mines, 
the  non-mining  part  of  the  country  had 
to  bid  for  labor,  in  order  to  retain  its 
services,  something  not  much  below 
labor's  value  in  the  gold-fields.  Now, 
common  labor  had  previously,  in  Aus- 
tralia, commanded  three  to  five  shillings 
per  day;  twenty  shillings  was  now  the 
average,  first  at  the  gold-diggings,  then, 
of  necessity,  in  the  cities;  and  even  when 
the  gold-diggings  lost  their  first  products 
iveness,  ten  shillings  could  still  be  had. 
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This  rise  in  wages  necessitated  either 
a  great  advance  in  the  pice  of  the  goods 
made  bj  such  high-priced  labor,  or  else 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  industries 
which  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  wages. 
But  when  thus  abandoned  as  native  in- 
dustries, their  output  was  replaced  bj 
importations  into  Australia  from  abroad, 
earilj  paid  tar  by  the  new  gold  output 
d  the  colony.  The  influence,  at  first  ex- 
erted only  on  the  Australian  community 
itself,  thus  extended  [vesently  to  the  rest 
of  the  producing  world.  Directly,  prices 
of  conmiodities  were  raised  through  the 
larger  demand  by  possessors  of  the  new 
wealth  obtained  by  them  in  the  mines; 
indirectly,  they  were  raised  through  re- 
duction of  supplies,  due  to  abandonment 
of  production  because  of  higher  wages. 
In  brief,  the  equalizing  process  spread 
by  irregular  steps  throughout  the  world, 
affecting  first  ihe  commodities  "which 
fall  most  extensively  within  the  consump- 
tion of  the  productive  classes,  but  more 
particularly  within  the  consumption  of 
the  laboring  and  artisan  section."  Natu- 
rally, also,  the  first  effect  in  the  way  of 
enhancement  of  prices  fell  upon  coun- 
tries most  closely  connected,  through 
trade  relations,  with  the  gold-producing 
community. 

So  mudi  for  Professor  Caimes's  first 
explanation  of  the  means  by  which  in- 
creased gold  output  raises  prices.  His 
secondary  explanation  has  to  do,  less 
with  the  personal  actions  of  the  ordi- 
nary purchaser  or  labwer,  than  with  the 
machinery  of  the  banking  system.  The 
gold-producing  community  has  satisfied 
its  new  requirements  and  established  its 
scale  of  wages  on  the  new  basis,  and,  in 
so  doing,  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
trade  and  prices  of  other  nations.  It  has 
done  this,  obviously,  through  parting 
with  its  gold.  Does  the  gold,  thus  ex- 
ported to  outside  markets,  have  any  in- 
fluence of  its  own  on  prices,  apart  from 
the  new  commercial  status  of  the  mine 
community?  Phifessor  Caimcs  thus 
traces  its  operation  in  a  country  where 
the  credit  sjstem  has  been  developed :  — 


"Let  us  consider  tcft  a  moment  what 
becomes  of  a  sum  of  coin  or  bullion  re- 
ceived into  England.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  that  moving  mass  of  metal  which 
passes  (so  to  speak)  through  the  cur- 
rency <rf  the  country,  —  which,  received 
to-day  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, is  withdrawn  to-morrow  for  foreign 
remittance,  —  but  of  gold  which  is  per- 
manently retained  to  meet  our  genuine 
monetary  requirements.  Of  such  gold  a 
portion  —  great  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances —  will  always  find  its  way 
into  the  channels  of  retail  trade;  and  so 
far  as  it  follows  this  course,  its  effect  in 
augmenting  the  circulation  will  be,  as 
in  India,  only  to  the  extent  of  its  actual 
amount.  But  a  portion  will  also  be  re- 
ceived into  the  banks  of  the  country, 
where,  either  in  the  form  of  coin  or  of 
notes  issued  against  coin,  it  will  consti- 
tute an  addition  to  their  cash  reserves. 

"The  disposable  cash  of  the  banks  be- 
ing thus  increased,  an  increase  of  credit 
operations  throughout  the  country  would 
in  due  time  follow.  The  new  coin  would 
become  the  foimdation  of  new  credit  ad- 
vances, against  which  new  cheques  would 
be  drawn,  and  new  bills  of  exchange  put 
in  circulation,  and  the  result  would  be  an 
expansion  of  the  whole  circulating  me- 
diimi  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  coin 
by  which  the  new  media  were  supported. 
Now  credit,  whatever  be  the  form  which 
it  assumes,  so  long  as  it  is  credit,  will 
operate  in  pmt^hases,  and  affect  prices 
in  predsely  the  same  way  as  if  it  were 
actually  the  coin  which  it  represents. 

"So  far,  therefore,  as  the  new  money 
enables  the  country  to  support  an  in- 
crease of  such  credit  media,  —  to  sup- 
port them,  I  mean,  by  cash  payments, — 
so  far  it  extends  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing gold  prices  in  the  country;  and  this 
extension  of  the  circulating  medium  be- 
ing much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  added  coin,  the  means  of  sus- 
taining gold  prices  will  be  in  the  same 
degree  increased.  Thus,  supposing  the 
ratio  of  the  credit  to  the  coin  circulation 
of  the  country  to  be  as  four  to  one  (and 
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the  proportion  ia  greatly  in  excess  of 
this),  the  addition  of  one  million  sterling 
of  coin  would  be  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate  circulation  of  four 
millions  sterling,  and  one  million  sterling 
of  gold  would  consequently,  in  England, 
for  a  given  extent  of  business,  support 
the  same  advance  in  gold  prices  as  four 
times  that  amount  in  India." 

-^  This  analysis  of  the  operation  of  gold 
production  on  prices  has  remained  the 
standard  of  economic  critidsm  on  the 
subject,  during  the  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century  since  Professor  Caimes  first 
grappled  with  the  phenomena  of  the  gold 
discoveries  and  price  inflation  of  his  pe- 
riod. It  will  therefore  be  interesting  to 
apply  his  explanation  to  the  coiurse  of 
events  since  prices  b^gan  to  rise  in  1897. 
The  first  difficulty  which  will  arise  to 
mind,  in  fitting  the  scheme  of  Professor 
Caimes  to  the  events  of  the  pastfew  years, 
is  that  the  new  demand  for  commodities, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  gold-producing 
community,  can  scarcely  exert  the  influ- 
ence to-day  which  it  did  in  the  decade 
after  1850.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons. 
The  richest  gold  mines  of  the  world  — 
notably  in  the  Transvaal,  where  annual 
production  has  risen  from  £8,597,000,  or 
$42,500,000,  in  1896,  to  £24,580,000, 
or  $122,500,000,  in  1906  —  are  worked 
by  costiy  machinery  and  at  great  depths. 
The  miner  whose  pick  dii^odges  a  nugget 
in  the  mountainside,  and  who  thereby 
is  raised  in  a  day  from  poverty  to  riches, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  picturesque 
tradition  of  the  industry.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  new  output 
comes  from  immensely  expensive  plants, 
installed  by  engineers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  in  heavily  capitalized  joint- 
stock  companies.  Therefore  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  in  the  main  the  investors  in 
a  distant  country,  to  whom  the  quarterly 
dividend  check  is  sent  when  the  gold 
shipped  to  London  has  been  "sold"  to 
the  foreign  banker  or  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 
Even  so,  there  might  theoretically  re- 


main Professor  Caimes's  suppooition  ci 
wages  so  high  as  to  divert  the  laborer 
from  other  productive  industry  to  the 
mines,  and  consequentiy  force  up  in  all 
branches  of  trade  the  price  both  of  labor 
and  of  finished  product  But  here,  too, 
modem  conditions  do  not  square  with 
those  of  1850.  Not  only  has  use  of  ma- 
chinery reduced  to  a  minimum  the  em- 
ployment of  human  labor  in  the  mines, 
relatively  to  the  output,  but  in  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
employed  is  of  the  lowest  order,  and  is 
paid  proportionately.  Not  least  among 
the  problems  just  now  before  the  British 
government  is  that  of  dealing  with  the 
Transvaal  labor  question;  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  Kafiir  hands  to  work  under 
the  white  "  contractors  "  having  been  met 
only  through  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies,  at  wages  which  no  white  man 
would  accept 

Obviously,  the  gold  diggers  of  such  a 
community  are  not  in  a  way  to  force 
up  wages  elsewhere,  as  did  Professor 
Cairaes's  Australian  miners,  through  the 
attraction  of  labor  from  other  industries 
to  their  own.  And  while  conditions  in 
the  mines  of  Colorado  and  the  Klondike 
are  not  in  all  respects  identical  with 
those  in  South  Africa,  neverthdesa  their 
di£ference  from  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Calif  omian  and  Australian  gold  fields  of 
the  fifties  is  sufficient  to  make  applica- 
tion of  Professor  Caimes's  first  explana- 
tion, to  the  present  rise  in  prices,  voy 
difficult  The  new  demand  for  labor  in 
the  presen^day  gold  fields,  and  the  con- 
sequent new  expenditure  by  the  commu- 
nis for  necessaries  or  luxuries,  could  not 
approach,  as  an  influence  on  the  whole 
world's  market  the  new  demand  for  la- 
bor arising  from  the  extension  ci  profit- 
able farming  in  Northwestern  Canada 
or  in  Argentina. 

But  we  have  seen  that,  although  part 
of  the  rise  in  prices,  traced  in  the  Aus- 
tralian episode,  originated  from  diver- 
sion of  labor  from  otiher  industries  to  the 
mines,  part  also  was  the  result  of  demand 
for  commodities  from  the  possessors  of 
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the  newly  mined  gold.  Now  some  one 
gets  the  new  gold  to-day,  as  in  1860,  and 
^rhoever  gets  it  cannot  actually  use  it  ex- 
cept through  spending  it,  either  directly 
for  his  personal  wants,  or  indirectly  by 
lending  it  to  other  people  who  will  spend 
it.  Let  us  see  how  this  part  of  the  situa- 
tion compares  with  1860.  One  thing  is 
dear,  that  the  first  real  possessors  ol  the 
new  gold  output  of  to-day  are  by  no 
means  ezdusively,  or  even  chiefly,  resi- 
dents of  the  community  where  the  gold  is 
mined.  Where  a  mine  prospect  is  capi- 
talized into  stock  distributed  on  invest- 
ment markets,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  Transvaal  and  in  America,  increase 
in  the  gold  output  goes  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. When,  as  is  also  very  commonly 
true,  the  stock  has  been  sold  at  a  price 
which  makes  the  mine,  even  with  an  in- 
creased output,  an  investment  of  very 
ordinary  character,  the  profits  will  have 
been  reaped  by  the  f  ortimate  or  unscrup- 
ulous promoter.  In  either  case,  some 
man  or  group  of  men  will  have  much 
more  mon^  to  spend  than  they  had 
before;  but  the  point  to  notice  is,  that 
their  expenditure  will  not  operate  as  did 
the  ezpoiditure  of  the  Australian  miners 
as  analyzed  by  Professor  Caimes. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  new  wealth 
of  the  mine  proprietors  to-day  will  doubt- 
less go  into  more  lavish  outlay  for  the 
comforts  or  luxuries  of  the  owners;  but 
to  this  there  is  a  natural  limit,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  will  unquestionably  flow  into 
other  investments.  The  experience  of 
every  market  is,  that  the  men  who  have 
grown  suddenly  rich  from  gold-mine  op- 
erations become  large  investors  or  specu- 
lators on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  result 
of  such  purchases  is,  of  course,  to  drive 
up  prices  of  securities,  and  this  is  one 
logical  explanation  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
stodcs  which  accompanies  or  promptly 
follows  great  increase  in  gold  production. 
In  the  period  under  examination,  it  will 
be  found  by  the  records  that  the  price  of 
investmentstodcs advanced  with  violence, 
long  before  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
general  had  moved  on  a  similar  scale. 


To  the  extent  that  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  increased  gold  output  is  in- 
vested in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  has 
its  effect  on  stock  exchange  prices,  it 
cannot  directly  influence  prices  of  com- 
modities. Indirectly,  however,  there  b 
one  way  in  which  such  investment  pur- 
chases may  affect  commercial  markets. 
Increased  facility  of  floating  new  railway 
or  industrial  securities,  on  the  basis  of 
such  enlarged  investment  demand,  leads 
to  the  starting  of  new  enterprises,  to  the 
emplojonent  of  more  wage-earners,  and 
th^ef ore  to  a  larger  aggregate  income 
accruing  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  greater  income  will  result  in  larger 
purchases,  and  the  resultant  larger  de- 
mand for  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
may  result  in  higher  prices.  The  qualify- 
ing consideration  is,  how  far  such  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  prices,  through  increased 
demand,  will  be  offset  through  the  very 
increase  in  supply  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles to  which  tUs  ability  to  start  and 
finance  new  enterprises  contributes. 

When  we  undotake  to  apply  to  the 
present  day  the  second  part  of  Professor 
Caimes's  analysis,  —  the  influence  of  the 
increased  gold  supplies  on  bank  reserves 
and  hence  on  facilities  for  credit, — condi- 
tions in  the  finftn^<^l  world  are  such  that 
we  find  ourselves  at  once  on  firmer  foot- 
ing. Whatever  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  gold  do  with  their  increased  wealth, 
there  is  one  thing  which  they  or  their 
agents  do  with  the  gold  itself.  They 
bring  it  to  a  government  assay  office  or 
mint,  or  sell  it  outright  to  a  bank,  receiv- 
ing either  currency  or  drafts  available  in 
the  money  market  These  credits  they 
deposit  in  their  banks,  which  thereby  ob- 
tain the  title  to  the  gold  itself .  Thegokl 
thus  finds  its  way  into  bank  reserves,  and 
becomes  a  basis  whereby  the  limit  of  cred- 
its allowed  by  the  banking  institution  is 
extended. 

Deposit  liabilities  of  national  banks  in 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
the  loans  which  create  such  liabilities, 
are  restricted  by  the  law  requiring  cash 
reserves  amounting  to  26  per  cent  of 
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such  deposits.  The  Bank  of  KngUnd 
traditionallj  maintains,  in  cash,for^  per 
cent  or  thereabouts  of  its  deposit  liabili- 
ties. Loans  cannot  be  increased  without 
increasing  deposit  liabilities,  because  the 
borrower's  purpose  is  to  establish  such  a 
deposit  credit  for  himself.  If,  therefore, 
gold  holdings  of  the  banks  are  rapidly 
increased,  there  is  at  least  an  oppcvtuni^ 


for  expansion  of  loans,  under  the  strict 
provisions  of  the  law,  in  a  very  mudi 
larger  ratio  even  than  the  ezpansi<Hi  of 
reserves.  What  has  actually  happened  in 
this  regard,  during  the  period  since  1807. 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  items 
of  the  comparative  statements  of  certain 
institutions,  in  the  middle  ci  eadi  of  these 
two  years:  — 


GOLD  RESERVK 

1897. 

1907. 

Licrease. 

New  York  AasoeUtMl  Banks  ^ 

$90,496,000 

$200,792,000 

$110,296,000 

National  Banks  of  the  United  States 

193,686,000 

423,236,000 

229,550,000 

Bank  of  England 

125,976,000 

118,404,000 

7,572,000* 

Bank  of  France 

400,966,000 

554,600,000 

153,635,000 

1  indodlng  s  ■msU  snu 

MmtofiQTir. 
LOANS 

>I>eer«M0. 

1897. 

1907. 

Inerease. 

New  York  Associated  Banks 

$532,708,000 

$1,126,539,000 

$593331/)00 

National  Banks  of  tke  United  States 

1,966,891,000 

4,681,143,000 

2,664,252,000 

Bank  of  England 

176,867,000 

204,461,000 

27,594/)00 

Bank  of  France 

216,845,000 

366,035,000 

149,190,000 

From  such  a  loan  expansion,  involving 
liberal  granting  of  credit  to  all  sorts  of 
applicants,  three  familiar  consequences 
follow:  first,  the  launching  of  new  en- 
terprises, with  the  consequent  increased 
demand  on  labor;  second,  increase  of 
individual  expenditure  through  the  en- 
larged facilities  of  credit;  third,  and  by 
no  means  least,  the  equipping  of  mer- 
chants or  speculators,  in  markets  of 
every  sort,  with  such  borrowed  capital 
as  will  enable  them  not  only  to  buy 
commodities  for  the  rise,  but  actually 
to  hold  these  commodities  off  the  market 
until  the  consumer  yields  to  the  higher 
price  exacted.  Supposing  the  gold  to  con- 
tinue flowing,  in  constantly  larger  quan- 
tities, into  bank  reserves,  —  the  banks 
being  naturally  eager  to  employ  in  profit- 
able loans  their  new  facilities,  and  being 
able  to  do  so  because  their  gold  reserve 
expands  along  with  their  deposits,  —  it 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  what  influ- 
ence the  process  may  exert  on  price  of 
oonmiodities.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  under- 
stand one  problem  which  frequently  per- 
plexes investigators  of  this  question, — 
why  increase  in  wealth  through  develop- 


ment ol  a  new  and  prosperous  farming 
region,  and  increase  in  bank  deposits  as 
a  result  of  that  new  wealth,  do  not  act 
equally  on  prices  of  oonmiodities.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  between  the  case 
of  such  depositors  and  that  of  depositors 
of  gold  is  that  the  farmer's  banking 
credit,  taking  the  whxAe  financial  world 
together,  brings  no  increase  in  reserves, 
and  therefore,  if  loans  are  already  ex- 
panded to  the  legal  limit,  cannot  lead  to 
increase  of  bank  loans  in  the  aggr^te. 
But  the  gold  producer's  transaction  with 
his  bank  increases  not  only  deposit  lia- 
bilities but  cash  reserves,  and  therefore 
extends  the  basis  prescribed  for  the  in- 
stitution's loans. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  pregnant 
question.  What  is  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices 
and  the  increase  in  cost  of  living,  if  the 
world's  gold  output  continues  to  increase  ? 
That  such  an  advance  has  nevtf,  in  the 
past,  gone  on  indefinitdy,  —  that,  in- 
deed, Uie  upward  rush  of  prices  has  been 
checked  at  the  regular  intervals  whidi 
we  call  our  "cycles  of  prosperity,"  —  ire 
facts  established  by  the  unvarying  ex- 
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perience  of  the  markets*  and  illustrated 
cleariy  by  the  same  series  ci  "index  num- 
bers" of  commercial  prices,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  This  is  the  Lon- 
don Eeonomii^s  annual  average  as  of 
January  1,  during  the  whole  period  since 
the  new  gold  of  Australia  and  California 
began  to  affect  the  markets:  — 


1851 

2^ 

1880 

2,538 

1852 

1,863 

1881 

2,376 

1853 

2,167 

1882 

2,435 

1854 

2,445 

1883 

2,342 

1855 

2,367 

1884 

2,221 

1856 

2,459 

1885 

2,098 

1857 

2,646 

1886 

2,023 

1868 

2,612 

1887 

.  2,069 

1859 

2,804 

1888 

2,230 

1860 

2,426 

1889 

2,187 

1861 

2,727 

1890 

2,236 

1862 

2,878 

1891 

2,240 

1863 

3,492 

1892 

2,133 

1864 

3,787 

1893 

2,121 

1865 

3,575 

1894 

2,082 

1866 

3,664 

1896 

1,923 

1867 

3,024 

1896 

1,999 

1868 

2,682 

1897 

1,950 

1869 

2,666 

1898 

1,890 

1870 

2,689 

1899 

1,918 

1871 

2,590 

1900 

2,145 

1872 

2,835 

1901 

2,126 

1878 

2,947 

1902 

1,948 

1874 

2,891 

1903 

2,003 

1875 

2,778 

1904 

2,197 

1876 

2,711 

1905 

2,136 

1877 

2,715 

1906 

2,322 

1878 

2,529 

1907 

2,499 

1879 

2,225 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  survey  of  these 
tables,  that  the  general  level  of  prices 
rose  violently  and  almost  continuously 
from  1852  to  1857;  dedined  steadily,  but 
with  much  less  rigidity,  from  1857  to 
1859;  advanced  to  greater  heights  than 
ever  before,  between  1859  and  1864;  de- 
dined  continuously  from  1864  to  1871; 
rose  between  1871  and  1878;  went  down 
again  between  1878  and  1879;  advanced 
in  the  next  year,  and  then  dedined  until 
1886;  rose  in  the  next  five  years;  de- 
dined from  1891  to  1898  (the  low  levd 
being  in  the  middle  of  1897);  and  from 
then  on,  save  for  the  interval  of  1901-09, 
has  been  once  more  advancing. 

Now  the  downward  movement  in  prices 
which  began  with  1857  occurred  when 


both  gold  and  silver  production  were  at 
their  muTimiiny  The  decline  between 
187S  and  1879  was  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  world's  gold  out- 
put —  it  was  estimated  by  our  Mint  at 
$90,750,000  in  1874,  and  at  $119,092,000 
in  1878.  The  lowering  of  prices  between 
1880  and  1886  came  in  a  period  of  nearly 
stationary  gold  production.  Most  im- 
pressive of  all,  the  period  between  1891 
and  1898,  marked  by  an  almost  contin- 
uous decline  in  commodity  prices,  was  also 
marked  by  arise  in  theannual  gold  output 
from  $180,650,000  to  $286,879,000,  not 
one  year  of  the  series  failing  to  record  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  year  before. 
Taking  all  due  account  of  the  demonetis- 
ation c^  silver  in  1878,  —  which  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  on  this  country's  circu- 
lating medium,  whose  effect  on  Europe's 
has,  in  my  judgment,  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  which  cannot,  except  by  the 
largest  strain  of  inference,  be  assumed  to 
have  influenced  the  period  1891-1898,  — 
these  facts  ought  to  be  suffident  to  show 
that  something  else  than  decrease  in  pro- 
duction of  the  predous  metals  has  been 
able  in  the  past  to  reverse  the  upward 
movement  of  commodity  prices. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  to  the 
point,  in  discussing  a  practical  question, 
is  the  present  position  of  the  markets. 
Admittedly,  annual  gdd  production  is 
increasing  now  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  four  years;  yet  the 
essence  of  the  extraordinary  financial 
situation,  which  prevails  to-day  in  every 
money  market  ol  the  world,  is  that  de- 
mand on  investor's  capital  and  on  bank 
resources  has  so  far  outrun  supply  as  to 
bring  to  a  halt  the  whole  machinery  of 
finance.  From  all  financial  centres  comes 
the  story  that  the  requirements  of  trade, 
especially  as  represented  by  incorporated 
industry,  are  greater  than  the  available 
resourcesof  the  world  can  meet  The  case 
of  our  own  raflway  industry,  which  has 
for  six  months  been  unable  to  raise  on 
first-class  long-term  bonds  the  money 
needed  to  pay  for  necessary  improve- 
ments, —  many  of  which  had  been  made 
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alieadj,  on  the  basia  of  notes-of-hand  to 
the  contractor,  —  is  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance, and  is  fairly  typical. 

The  logical  result  of  such  a  situation 
would  no  doubt  beimmediate  curtailment 
in  trade  activity  and  in  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, since  it  is  the  abnormally  high  scale 
on  which  both  are  operating  which  has 
created  the  embarrassment  But  to  cut 
down  with  sudden  violence  either  volume 
of  tradeor  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
would  go  far  towards  touching  commer- 
cial credit  Capitalization  of  incorporated 
companies,  and  current  debt  of  individual 
producers*  have  been  adjusted  to  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  anticipated  from  the  experi- 
ence of  later  years;  instantaneous  con- 
traction would  leave  the  indebtedness 
while  removing  the  means  of  paying  it. 
On  the  other  hfmd,  a  cut  in  prices  of  fin- 
ished products,  on  a  similar  scale  of  vio- 
lence, would  create  a  situation  where  the 
manufacturer,  who  had  paid  high  prices 
for  his  raw  material  of  manufacture, 
would  find  his  anticipated  profits  con- 
verted into  staggering  losses  through  the 
diminished  returns  from  his  manufactured 
goods.  This  is  unquestionably  why,  at 
the  present  moment,  capital  on  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  being  withdrawn 
from  investments  in  our  loans  upon  se- 
curities. That  is  the  ready  market  for 
conversion,  and  the  capital  withdrawn  is 
at  once  appUed  to  the  needs  of  trade.  The 
inevitable  result  is  the  world-wide  fall  in 
prices  for  securities,  good  and  bad  alike, 
which  has  been  the  characteristic  incident 
of  the  past  half-year,  and  the  offer  of 
abnormally  high  interest  rates  by  Stock 
Exchange  operators,  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing lenders  not  to  take  their  capital  away. 
This  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the 
Stock  Exchange,  unpleasant  as  its  own 
immediate  effects  have  been,  is  clearly  the 
price  which  the  community  at  large  is  pay- 
ing for  the  averting  of  industrial  calami^. 
It  is  when  the  field  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation  and  investment  no  longer  of- 
fers opportunity  for  such  wholesale  with- 
drawal of  capitaTwithout  upsetting  credit, 
or  when  the  pressing  indebtedness  of 


industry  has  reached  a  magnitude  which 
will  make  even  diversion  of  capital  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  general  trade  an 
inadequate  resource,  that  we  have  to  face 
coDmierdal  panic 

But  taking  the  present  extraordinaiy 
situation  as  it  is,  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
in  view  of  our  previous  examination  of 
the  supposed  effect  of  increased  gold  pro- 
duction on  prices  and  {mMperity*  how 
such  a  state  of  things  should  be  possible 
at  this  time,  when  increase  in  gold  pro- 
duction has  not  been  checked  at  alL  Tlie 
answer  to  this,  as  to  the  same  question 
similarly  put  in  1857  and  1890,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  action  of  newgold  sap- 
plies  on  prices,  through  the  medium  of 
bank  loans  expanded  in  response  to  the 
new  gold  reserves,  has  reached,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  its  limit  AbankwfaiGh 
goes  on  expanding  loans  when  the  whole 
world's  available  capital  resources  are 
tied  up,  will  do  so  at  its  own  very  scriooa 
peril;  if  the  policy  is  pradiced  by  the 
whole  community,  tn^ak-down  of  credit 
and  collapse  of  the  whole  supporting 
structure  of  prices  are  invited.  A  loan 
is  sound  when  the  security  which  lies 
behind  it  is  such  that  the  bcnrower  can 
pay  it  at  maturity,  through  use  of  out- 
side capital,  or  that  the  bank,  if  the  bor- 
rower default,  can  rely  on  outside  capital 
to  take  over  the  security.  But  if  real  cap- 
ital is  already  under  such  a  strain  that 
such  recourse  is  doubtful  or  impossibie, 
then  expansion  of  loans  la  a  policy  whi<^ 
will  haidly  conmiend  itself  to  the  prudent 
banker. 

In  these  days  of  intimate  relations  in 
international  finance,  it  is  the  habit  of 
markets,  whose  own  capital  resources 
show  signs  of  no  longer  satisfying  home 
demands,  to  borrow  the  capital  of  outside 
markets.  Our  own  extravagant  "  boom  "* 
of  1901  was  largely  built  up  through 
use  of  European  capital,  and  a  season 
of  somewhat  prolonged  depresaon  f<^ 
lowed  when  the  loans  had  to  be  rq>aid. 
The  still  more  unpleasant  strain  of  190S, 
created  through  the  exhaustion  of  capital 
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and  credit  facilities  in  thia  country,  and 
leading,  as  the  similar  phenomena  have 
done  this  year,  to  forced  liquidation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  was  eventually  re- 
lieved through  the  use  of  capital  trans- 
ferred from  England  and  (rermany. 
Those  nations  were,  and  continued  to  be, 
in  a  position  to  provide  it  Last  winter, 
when  the  American  market  as  a  whole 
was  approaching  another  situation  of  the 
land,  recourse  was  had  again,  and  on  a 
quite  unprecedented  scale,  to  foreign 
capital.  By  the  time  the  European  banks 
had  provided  for  what  seemed  to  be  our 
needs,  they  had  themselves  exhausted 
the  capital  resources  of  their  markets; 
they  could  lend  no  more  to  America,  and 
in  fact  began,  somewhat  peremptorily, 
to  call  in  what  they  had  loaned  already. 
They  were  in  fact  confronted  by  an 
exactly  amilar  situation  in  half  the  active 
industriid  markets  of  the  world.  From 
f^rance,  Grermany,  Austria,  Egypt,  and 
South  America,  came  a  chorus  of  com- 
plaint that  home  capital  was  inadequate 
for  the  conunitments  of  industry  and 
speculation.  Recourse  was  had  to  credit, 
and  there  set  in,  to  support  the  resultant 
bank  position,  so  urgent  an  international 
demand  for  gold  that  reserves  of  the 
world's  oldest  and  greatest  institutions 
decreased  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
maintenance  was  most  needed.  The  quite 
inevitable  sequel  was  a  season  of  world- 
wide liquidation, — converging,  however, 
on  the  markets  for  securities,  which  for- 
tunately have  thus  far  been  able  to  sur- 
rendtf  without  catastrophe  the  capital 
required. 

What  is  to  be'the  end  ?  In  particular, 
what  IB  the  bearing  of  these  phenomena 
of  the  day  on  the  question,  how  long  the 
rise  in  prices  and  increase  in  cost  of  living 
is  to  continue  to  perplex  the  householder  ? 
These  events  in  high  finance  are  linked 
inextricably  with  such  homely  problems 
as  the  paying  of  higher  rents  and  higher 
charges  for  food,  clothing,  and  household 
utenfldls,  by  the  clerk  whose  annual  salary 
has  not  been  increased.  For  the  present. 


the  most  obvious  fact  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  general  rise  in  prices  has  been 
checked.  It  has  been  arrested  through 
precisely  the  process  which  we  have 
just  heea  tracing,  —  through  inability  of 
the  world's  supply  of  capital  to  sustain 
any  longer  the  loans  by  which  com- 
modities, like  securities,  were  being  held 
indefinitely  for  a  continued  advance  in 
price.  Conmiodities  in  which  a  sudden 
scarcity  of  supply  may  have  occurred  will 
possibly  continue  to  advance,  even  in  the 
face  of  this  shortage  of  capital  resources, 
—  the  world's  deficient  wheat  crop  may 
bring  about  such  a  movement  in  this 
season's  price  of  grain;  it  has  done  so 
with  wheat,  even  in  years  of  commercial 
panic  such  as  1857  and  1890.  But  for  the 
general  run  of  commodities,  a  halt  is 
inevitable;  something  more  than  a  halt 
has  already  happened  in  highly  specu- 
lative markets  such  as  that  for  copper, 
which  has  declined  substantially,  not- 
withstanding trade  statistics  which  ap- 
peared to  demonstrate  that  supplies  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  trade  demand. 
The  simple  truth  of  thb  episode  was  that, 
while  consumers  did  have  use  for  all 
available  supplies,  they  dared  not  pay  the 
former  price  with  capital  so  scarce  and 
credit  conditions  what  they  were.  In 
greater  or  less  degree,  markets  for  other 
commodities  will  be  subject  to  sinular 
influences. 

Whether  the  receding  movement  will 
or  will  not  be  long-continued,  depends 
on  the  question,  whether  the  credit  situ- 
ation b  to  be  soon  unraveled,  and  how. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  experience  of  this 
sort  is  certain  to  bring  a  warning  as 
to  the  use  of  credit,  and  as  banks  grow 
more  circumspect  in  providing  resources 
for  the  holding-up  of  conmiodities  to  an 
exorbitantly  high  level,  the  tendency 
should  be  for  such  prices  to  relax.  The 
mass  of  consumers  who,  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  are  "living  on  borrowed  money," 
will  be  forced  to  cease  or  reduce  their 
purchases,  as  a  result  of  the  credit  situa- 
tion. An  abnormal  and  excessive  de- 
mand, which  has  played  its  part  in  the 
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eictravagant  rise  of  prices  during  the  past 
few  years,  should  by  this  process  be  cut 
off. 

At  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  in 
prociuing  credit,  on  the  former  scale, 
should  lead  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers with  expensive  plants  to  seek  the 
line  of  least  resistance  through  a  com- 
petitive lowering  of  commodity  prices. 
We  have  already  seen  how  great  a  part 
of  a  rise  in  prices,  even  when  sustained 
by  increased  gold  production,  results 
from  the  use  of  credit  pure  and  simple, 
to  hold  off  the  market  great  supplies  of 
conmiodities  until  a  high  price  is  bid  for 
them.  A  process  of  readjustment,  such 
as  seems  «iow  to  be  fairly  foreshadowed, 
may  result  in  a  considerable  easing  of  the 
strain  in  cost  of  living.  In  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  inadequacy  of  existing  supplies 
of  capital  is  the  fundamental  cause,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  accumulation 
of  capital  goes  on  perennially.  If  its  use 
in  trade,  and  its  absorption  in  speculation 
and  company  promotion,  are  kept  down 


to  a  smaller  level  than  of  late,  supply  will 
again  overtake  demand.  This  happened 
after  the  disturbances  of  1903,  and  it  may 
easily  happen  again. 

If,  however,  inflation  of  prices  in  every 
market,  absorption  of  capital  on  a  scale 
of  unthinking  recklessness,  and  use  of 
ill-secured  credit  to  make  good  defiden- 
des  in  the  supply  of  ready  capital,  are 
resumed  on  the  scale  of  the  paat  few 
years,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  even 
constantiy  increasing  gold  production  will 
save  the  markets  which  have  indulged 
in  such  excess  from  a  complete  and  pro- 
longed collapse.  The  strain  upon  capital 
and  credit  may  be  eased  suffidently  to 
restore  equilibrium  in  finandal  and  com- 
mercial markets;  but  if  the  strain  con- 
tinues beyond  a  certain  point,  a  break- 
down of  credit  follows,  and  with  it, 
forced  liquidation  of  the  whole  position 
on  which  the  existing  level  of  prices  was 
built  up.  This  was  the  history  of  the 
periods  inmiediately  preceding  1857  and 
1878. 


EXTERNALISM  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 


BY  GEORGE   M.   STRATTON 


At  almost  every  great  European  seat 
of  learning  the  observer  feelsthat  all  its 
present  sponsors  are  faithful  children  of 
the  past  The  softened  forms  of  andent 
buildings,  the  survival  of  use  and  cere- 
monial from  an  age  long  gone,  —  these 
and  a  multitude  of  other  witnesses  seem 
to  tell  of  a  mysterious  spirit  there  await- 
ing and  subduing  all  who  come.^  A  sup- 
pression and  blending  of  private  wills  in 
fealty  to  a  higher  power  seems  but  a  fair 
copy  of  those  outer  patterns  with  which 
the  miiversities  of  Europe  have  long 
stood  face  to  face,  —  with  captained 
soldiery,  with  the  sway  of  pontiffs  in  the 
chmdi,  with  kings  and  emperors. 

Yet  the  Europe  higbfiC  schools,  in 


their  own  rule,  are  strangely  free.  The 
masters,  the  professors,*  nave  the  chief 
jpice  in  choosing  those  who  are  to  join 
leir  body;  and  though  it  often  reserves 
the  right  to  intervene,  the  state  regards 
with  favor  the  autonomy  of  this  band  of 
men.  And  whOe  there  is  no  lade  of  rank 
and  dignity,  —  of  Heads  of  CoUegea, 
Rectors,  Chancellors,  —  the  univenity 
is  unconstrained  in  the  presence  of  its 
visible  lord,  brin^^ng,  as  he  does,  no 
thought  of  imposition,  but  standing 
forth  rather  as  the  representative  and 
spokesman  by  free  choice  of  those  who 
are  the  learned  guild.  In  many  a  Euro- 
pean university  the  headship  is  conf  ened 
by  the  faculties,  often  for  a  sin^e  year. 
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upon  one  ol  their  own  professors,  who 
returns,  at  the  dose  of  his  brief  term,  to 
his  old  estate,  and  some  colleague  takes 
his  place.  Often,  as  in  some  of  the  great 
British  universities,  the  election  to  the 
most  exalted  station  brings  a  splendid 
honor  whose  real  power,  however,  has 
wholly  passed  away.  Everjrwhere  in  the 
Old  World,  titles  and  robes  and  golden 
symbols,  beautiful  to  the  imagination  as 
the  illumined  initiab  on  some  vellum 
page,  meet  one  at  the  opening  of  the 
seals  of  knowledge.  Qut  the  real  domin- 
ion over  the  mind  is  recognized  as  coming 
BU  lllOM  Ifbm  those  initials  flian  from 
the  characters,  untinctured,  which  form 
the  body  of  the  work. 

In  the  New  World  all  is  changed.  A 
gpzen-nke  plfllflfl^  likA  long  marked 
^e  buUcfingB.  tne  dress,  die  customs," 
and  is  only  now  departing  here  and  tbfiifi- 
rhe  surroundings  would  make  one_^i- 
pfectant  tnat  witn  us  lea3l.  ^^aS -would 
leamingTIe  overgovemed,  —  here  in  the 
land  6f  loose  bondsrc^lhdividual  excess. 
For  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  ther^ 
i^ong  the  people  as  a  wKoIe  more  con- 
cern to  avoid  the  danger  of  domination: 
the  federal  power  is  narrowed  in  by  the 
reserved  power  of  the  states;  few  men 
are  permitted  to  remain  long  in  public 
office,  lest  they  should  learn  too  well  to 
govern;  the  legal  safeguards  about  t^ie 
person  charged  with  guilt  are  so  absurd** 
hf  effective  that  almost  the  only  assurance 
one  can  have  of  life  and  liberty  is  to  com- 
mit some  fearful  crime.  Yet  among  a 
people  so  jealous  of  private  rights,  so 
patient  of  the  inconveniences  of  weak 
and  scattered  powers  and  changing  per- 
sons in  political  government,  lest  the  in- 
dividual should  be  oppressed,  —  among 
such  a  people,  university  government 
has  assumed  a  form  that  we  might  have 
expected  to  see  in  a  land  accustomed  to 
l^fls.  ..European  universitfes  have  a  con- 
sStution  that  might  have  come  from  some 
American  political  theorist;  American 
universities  are  as  though  founded  and 
fostered  in  the  bourne  of  aristocracy. 

Thg  gpy^«^TW^t  ^  AnriAFinaw  iiniv#»r- 

VOLlOO'-NO.J^ 


sides  is  essentially  from  withj»it^  A 

boart"7ft  gnvernnra  known  hy  many 
names  —  "  trustees,"  as  at  Johns  Hop-f 
kins,  "regents  "  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, "the  corporation"  at  Harvard, 
"fellows"  at  Yale,  —  belongs  neither  to 
those  who  study  nor  tolLh^e  Wh6  teach, 
and  is  in  con|ieqijenoa.disj<Hned  from  the 
~real  life  of  the  institution.  Often  their 
high  character,  their  training,  their  de- 
votion to  the  work,  greatly  reduces  the 
disjunction,  yet  is  the  separation  real. 
Even  when  some  of  their  number  are. 
graduates  of  the  university  they  govern, 
th^  are  sons  who  have  left  the  family 
hearth,  and  too  often  th^  are  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers.  For  some  of_ 
their  fellow-members  of  the  boardjnay 
be  there  inerely  by  reason  of  election  to 
a  remote  political  office,  OTBywtue,  or, 
vice,  oT  great  ^ossessionSj.ani  ndlhee-of 
tEese  succ^es,  we  have  learned,  does 
always  insure  the  presence  of  wisdom 
for  academic  guidance.  Yet  even  in 
those  frequent  cases  where  there  is^sym- 
pathy  and  understanding  for  the  work, 
it  remains  a  curious  departure  from  our 
usual  American  ideas,  as  well  as  from 
the  scholarly  custom  elsewhere,  that  we 
should  have  called  into  existence  in  af- 
fairs of  learning  a  regnant  bodv  the  hfg^ 
activities  of  whose  members  lie  outside 
they  rule.  And  these  men^l)e- 


sides  admjnistenqg  fSgjjnidg,  chbose  the 
man  'who^is  tne  power  of  all  powers  in 
our  acadonic  world,  the  university  presi^ 
deo^ 

Tue  American  university  president 
hokls  a  place  unique  m  the  history  of 
higher  education.  He  is  a  ruler  respons- 
ible to  no  one  whom  he  govqrnSf  and  he 
holds  for  an  indefinite  tmn  the  powers 
of  academic  life  and  death.  Subject  to 
the  formal  approval  of  the  tnistees^e^ 
sdects  new  members  ^  the  faculty^^pro- 
motes,  dismisses  than.  T^  the  faculty, 
it  is  true,  there  seems  to  be  left  the  im- 
portant power  to  define  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  university  and  to  its 
d^^rees,  and  yet  these  activities  are  in  a 
fundamental  way  directed  by  the  presi- 
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denty  since  by  his  word  comes  growth  to 
this  department  and  atrophy  to  that 
And  while  his  sway  is  subject  to  a  con- 
stitution, and  he  cannot  quite  justly  be 
called  an  autocrat,  nevertheless  the  char- 
ter brings  to  him,  perhaps,  less  serious 
TestnctiODS  khan  those  which  ofien  in  the 
larger  world  End  mem  who  bear  the 
name  of  emperor'. 

There  isuus  a  marvelous  disparity  be- 
tween the  rule  of  states  and  of  their  own 
academies,  both  here  and  elsewhere;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  why  Europe  and  America 
should  each  be  harboring  what  would 
seem  properly  to  be  sacred  only  to  the 
other.  Still  it  is  possible,  would  one  but 
look  far  enough,  —  to  the  colonial  times 
of  America,  to  the  mediaeval  times  of 
Europe,  —  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this 
strange  condition. 

The  early  American  college  had  but 
few  students  and  few  instructors,  a  body 
compact  and  not  unlike  a  family.  Its 
students  were  younger  than  our  under- 
graduates to-day,  and  the  care  of  youth 
so  tender  in  their  years  may  easily  have 
suggested  patriarchal  forms  —  forms  that, 
we  know,  rise  readily  to  monarchal. 
Moreover  there  was  no  growth  side  by 
side,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
several  relatively  independent  colleges  to 
check  each  other  and  to  keep,  as  always 
in  a  federation,  a  certain  jealous  guard 
and  division  of  their  strength.  But  with 
us  a  single  college,  modeled  in  many 
ways  after  the  single  English  college, 
rather  than  after  the  university,  expand- 
ed in  its  isolation  until,  with  all  its 
paternal  spirit  still  unchanged,  its  size 
seemed  to  become  a  warrant  for  a  more 
impressive  name.  It  seems  probable, 
moreover,  that  a  strong  influence  to  fix 
the  early  form  came  from  the  imitation 
of  a  type  ci  government  common  in  the 
colonies,  where  a  small  corporation,  or 
"company,"  often  resident  in  distant 
England,  controlled  its  colony  through  a 
single  local  governor.  For  it  can  hardly 
be  by  chance  that  the  old  collegiate  con- 
stitution under  which  we  still  live  repeats 


so  exactly  the  political  model  of  the  time 
—  the  academic  trustees,  or  corpoiration> 
corresponding  to  the  "  company,"  while 
the  president,  appointed  from  without, 
would  answer  to  the  governor  adminis- 
tering  the  colony  in  the  company's  name. 
And  long  after  Uie  political  forms  becune 
by  hard  struggle  more  democratic  and 
the  small  external  corporation  ceased  to 
rule  the  colony  (the  governor  being  now 
chosen  by  the  colonists  themsdves),  the 
seats  of  learning,  that  ding  so  long  to 
andent  ways,  still  kept  in  thoughtless 
piety  the  older  rule. 

Even  where  there  has  been  some  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  European  course  and 
live  as  befits  believers  in  democracy,  the 
opposing  current  has  proved  too  strong 
for  the  sturdiest  hearts.  Several  of  our 
universities  b^gan  their  life  without  long 
tenure  and  high  power  in  the  oflice  of 
thdr  president,  but  one  by  one  their 
courage  fails  and  they  follow  the  custcmi 
of  the  land.  The  most  notable  of  these 
conformists  is  the  honored  University  of 
Virginia,  that  after  nearly  a  century  of 
loyalty  to  Jefferson's  democratic  ideal  has 
finally  in  these  last  days  inaugurated  its 
first  president  according  to  the  usage  of 
America.  The  polity  that  we  might  call 
monarchic  is  thus  not  only  frequent  in 
the  new-world  colleges,  but  it  is  strip- 
ping away  the  few  lorn  shreds  of  popular 
control  which  still  remain  among  them. 
Chiefly  at  Yale  of  all  the  leading  univer- 
sities is  there  some  vestige  of  real  powt» 
remaining  to  the  faculty.  Yet,  as  by  his- 
toric humor,  she  cdebrated  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  the  prime  impcwtance  of 
the  president,  even  in  the  ofiidal  stjde  of 
her  corporation,  '*The  President  and 
Fdlows  of  Yale  College,"  and  in  these 
later  times  has  set  forth  anew  his  primacy 
in  a  golden  glory  of  mace  and  massiTe 

As  the  American  university  has  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  younger  days,  so  the  European 
university  has  continued  the  form  of 
government  with  which  its  life  began. 
And  there  the  controlling  type  of 
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ation  was  the  meduBval  guild.  The  uni- 
venities  at  the  beginmiig  were  but  loose 
aasodatioiis  similar  in  many  ways  to 
modem  trade-unions,  —  now  a  gidld  of 
masters  or  professors,  and  again  a  com- 
pany ol  students.  At  Bologna,  where  was 
the  best  instance  of  a  student  corporation, 
the  strange  spectacle  is  presented  of  a 
great  university  governed  by  those  re- 
ceiving instruction,  —  students  electing 
their  own  rectors,  engaging  their  own 
teachers.  At  Paris,  where  the  contrasting 
type  of  organization  came  to  power,  the 
University  was  ruled,  not  by  its  students 
but  by  its  professors,  and  such  was  their 
strength  and  corporate  spirit  that  they 
could,  battling,  win  their  freedom  from 
the  domination  of  the  bishop's  chancel- 
lor. These  two  early  and  wonderful 
instances  of  academic  order,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  the  University  of 
Bologna,  have  shaped  the  polity  of  the 
universities  of  Europe,  so  impressing 
their  own  features  upon  their  descend- 
ants that  these  are,  even  to  this  day, 
essentially  what  universities  were  in 
the  Ifiddle  Ages,  —  free  guilds  of  men 
[professionally  interested  in  the  higher 
'  learning,  with  power  to  determine  their 
own  membership,  elect  their  own  officers, 
administer  their  own  property. 

But  after  history  comes  judgment  and 
prophecy.  And  having  tried  to  see 
the  distant  influences  which  have  made 
the  university  government  in  America 
stand  out  so  sharp  against  her  political 
usage  and  opinion,  what  should  be  said 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  contrast  ? 
Were  it  not  better  if  we  instituted  here 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
have  prospered  the  greatest  universities 
of  the  world,  —  a  form  of  government 
which  might  well  with  us  have  hope  of 
fortune,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the 
mechanism  of  self-control?  There  are 
many  who  would  welcome  such  a  change; 
many  who  feel  that  the  presidency  in 
our  universities  is  like  that  oak  in  the 
Finnish  tale,  which  sprang  up  late,  and 
yet  in  the  end  shut  out  the  light  of  day 
and  must  be  felled,  lest  all  other  life 


should  fail.  And  not  alone  the  overshad- 
owing presidency  is  r^;arded  with  dis- 
trust; many  are  doubtful  also  of  the 
whole  system  of  direction  by  an  alien 
body  of  trustees. 

It  is  not  entirely  dear  that  a  change 
of  these  externals  would  of  itself  ennoble 
the  spirit  of  our  academies;  and  the  spirit 
is  the  chief  care,  and  can  live  true  in  bod- 
ies diverse  in  form.  When  Matthew  Ar- 
nold named  the  English  as  having  undue 
faith  in  machinery,  he  no  less  noted  a 
trait  of  the  American,  who  is  so  often 
confident  of  the  efficacy  of  outward 
means.  And  our  university  reformers 
are  possibly  not  untouched  by  this  idea. 
Yet  the  truth  is,  that  the  body  exhibits 
the  mind  even  more  than  it  controls  it, 
and  therefore  there  are  changes  on  the 
face  of  our  universities  that  would  be 
grateful,  not  so  much  as  sources  from 
which  would  come  some  inner  transform- 
ation, but  rather  as  the  legible  record 
of  such  a  hidden  change  alr^uly  far  ad- 
vanced. In  its  turn  the  outward  sign 
would  minister  inwardly,  as  a  banner 
helps  an  army. 

The  changes  that  seem  seriously 
worth  attempting  —  not  suddenly,  but 
after  the  manner  of  Fabians,  glad  to  bide 
their  time  —  would  bring  us  to  a  middle 
way  between  the  present  course  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  of  Europe.  The  board  of 
trustees  one  need  not  wish  utterly  to  abol- 
ish, although  here  and  there  the  manner 
of  their  selection  might  be  improved. 
For,  all  in  all,  the  American  is  perhaps 
right  in  placing  the  care  for  the  general 
plan  of  income  and  expense  in  the  hands 
of  an  external  body  of  men  trained  in  the 
management  of  funds.  But  the  action  of 
the  trustees  might  well  stop  at  narrower 
limits  than  those  to  which  at  present  they 
often  go.  In  appointing  new  members 
of  the  faculty,  they  should  perhaps  best 
confine  themselves  to  granting  a  stated 
annuity  for  a  particular  academic  office. 
The  man  to  fiU  this  office  should  properly 
be  selected  by  the  faculty  itself .  And  the 
faculty  alone  should  normally  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  its  own  members.  But 
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still  more  important  and  beneficial  for 
our  present  needs  wotdd  it  be  to  have  the 
professors  rather  than  the  trustees  elect 
the  university  president  and  determine 
the  powers  which  he  should  wield.  The 
office  of  president  would  thus  remain, 
but  he  who  occupied  it  would  be  the  re- 
presentative directly  of  the  faculty,  and 
he  could  be  efficient  only  so  long  as  he 
retained  their  confidence.  In  such  a  plan 
the  president  need  be  no  puppet  of  the 
professors,  any  more  than  at  present  he 
is  a  puppet  of  the  trustees.  He  would 
best  be  a  wise  leader,  yet  going  all  the 
while  only  where  he  could  lead  and  not 
oompd,  —  lead  not  a  majority  merely, 
but  the  body  as  a  whole.  One  can  readily 
imagine  the  delays  and  even  abuses  to 
whidi  such  a  system  might  give  rise, 
especially  during  the  years  required  for 
the  self-training  of  the  faculty  to  its  new 
responsibilities.  But  such  evils  would 
hardly  exceed  the  worst  that  comes  from 
the  present  system,  and  in  the  end  the 
movements  of  the  university  would  tend 
more  and  more  to  spring  from  inner  har- 
mony and  conviction;  a  university  that 
would  stand  at  the  front,  not  in  numbers 
but  in  worth,  would  have  to  bring  itself 
to  harmony,  would  have  to  become  con- 
vinced. In  a  few  of  our  best  American 
universities  the  president  even  now  is  in 
a  hidden  way  Uie  representative  of  the 
faculty:  they  believe  in  him;  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  have  the  support  of  those 
who  are  so  vital  to  the  institution,  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  teaching  and 
research.  It  would  do  no  harm  in  these 
universities  —  where  such  a  spirit  now 
is  wanting,  it  would  doubtless  be  of  infin- 
ite good  —  if  [»x>vision  were  made  in 
the  very  constitution  that  the  president 
r^;ard  the  faculty  as  men  from  whom 
must  come  real  guidance;  as  men  who 
must  if  necessary  be  forced,  even  against 
their  present  will,  to  be  more  and  more 
answerable  for  the  ideas  that  dominate 
their  seat 

While  a  change  of  government  might 
thus  assist  us,  it  is  not  our  chief  necessity. 
We  need  what  is  of  greater  value  and 


far  more  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is 
called  for,  both  in  the  public  mind  and 
in  the  universities  themsdves,  a  refine- 
ment of  the  measure  of  academic  pro- 
gress. An  evil  spirit  afflicts  us,  ^^oae 
spell  might  be  broken  if,  following  the 
custom  of  primitive  men,  we  turned 
stoutly  upon  it  and  called  aloud  ita  se- 
cret name.  For  to  extemalism,  in  the 
end,  we  must  attribute  the  pnmiinenoe 
of  the  president,  the  dependence  of  our 
universities  upon  him.  This  condition 
of  ours  comes  not  so  much  from  a  want 
of  democratic  spirit,  if  by  this  we  mean 
an  easy  intercourse,  a  bonhomie,  of  col- 
lege men,  a  hatred  of  snobs  and  vanity* 
a  desire  for  pubHc  service.  It  comes 
rather  from  a  passion  in  our  people  for, 
visible  accomplishment,  a  love  ci  dimen-i 
sions,  an  admiration  for  alert *adminis-' 
tration,  for  forceful  public  utterance. 

In  politics  we  have  in  some  measure 
been  influenced  by  the  thought  that 
weakness  in  government  is  not  wholly 
unjustified  if  thereby  the  individual  is 
encouraged  to  be  strong.  Although  our 
public  i^airs  indicate  a  certain  loss  of 
enthusiasm  for  individual  initiative  and 
freedom,  nevertheless  our  thought  of 
government  has  long  been  molded  by 
an  educational  ideal  Our  universities, 
strange  to  say,  have  been  swayed  more 
by  political  motives,  —  by  the  feeling 
which  works  for  compactness,  for  energy 
at  a  focal  point  Rather  than  render 
some  slight  sacrifice  for  the  sake  oi  spon- 
taneity and  inner  strength,  our  univer- 
sities feel  that  th^  must  first  of  all  have 
the  power  of  rapid  adjustment  to  a 
changing  situation,  the  power  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  the  power  to  go 
forth,  also,  in  a  direct  and  personal  way 
to  get  help  as  well  as  give  it  And  all  this 
means  administration  centred  in  a  man 
free  to  act  In  the  ship  of  state  we  have 
been  willing  to  constdt  the  passengers 
and  crew  at  each  change  of  the  vessel's 
course;  in  trying  to  make  the  port  of 
knowledge,  however,  we  are  strong  for 
authority  and  discipline.  Yet  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  our  university  meth- 
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odfl  have  bten  quite  as  maiily»  quite  as 
faraighted,  as  our  statecraft  Our  col- 
leges could  now  afford  to  be  less  worldly- 
wise,  to  be  less  ready  to  move  toward 
small  ends  and  more  steadily  attentive 
to  the  great  aims  of  education,  to  be  less 
fascinated  by  quantity,  to  have  less  eye 
and  more  vision. 

The  American  university  is  wonder- 
f uUy  enheartened  by  outwuxi  prosperity 
and  outward  growth.  In  a  recent  letter 
oi  resignation  of  the  aged  president  of 
one  of  our  more  conservative  colleges  — 
a  college  so  conservative  that  it  has  never 
assumed  the  title  "university" —  there 
is  a  tone  of  satisfaction  almost  exultant, 
because  the  freshman  class  had  increased 
during  his  administration  ten-fold  in 
number,  and  the  college  buildings  had 
enlarged  by  equal  bounds.  If  success  is 
to  be  measured  merely,  or  even  mainly, 
by  changes  of  this  kind,  there  is  need  of 
strong  officering.  The  strong  officering, 
the  emphasis  on  officering,  brings  in  its 
turn  an  undue  attention  to  things  that 
can  be  expressed  in  statistics  and  to  the 
eye. 

There  can  be  little  qu^on  but  that 
the  president's  prominence  and  the  gen- 
eral system  of  external  government  add 
one  more  to  the  many  motives  toward 
academic  inflation.  I  would  say  nothing 
that  even  seems  to  be  imappredative  of 
the  character  of  our  presidents,  many 
oi  whom  are  among  the  truly  honorable 
men  of  the  nation.  Yet  in  any  group  so 
large  there  are  characters  that  are  not 
quite  crag-like,  and  to  these  comes  at 
times  the  temptation  to  justify  their 
prominence  by  results  that  can  be  shown. 
A  rq>utation  for  resourcefulness  must  be 
made  or  maintained,  bringing  an  inner 
prompting  to  hurry  and  harry  the  col- 
lege with  **  original "  ideas.  On  view  by 
day  and  by  night  in  the  public  place,  and 
having  attributed  to  him  many  of  the 
natural  upa  and  downs  for  which  he 
is  nowise  answerable,  any  man  whose 
foundations  do  not  go  down  to  rock  is 
liaUe  to  be  shaken.  He  becomes  rest- 
less and  moves  by  p<^ular  favor,  or  op- 


position, so  that  steadiness  and  sound 
growth  in  the  university  are  in  great 
periL 

A  university  works  best  when  its  work 
is  quiet  and  deep;  and  all  its  forms  and 
organization  should  express  and  strength- 
en this  idea.  Its  first  duty  is  to  offer 
men  knowledge  and  the  power  of  judg- 
ment And  yet  so  closely  are  the  springs 
of  life  united  that  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment are  always  found  dose  to  the  love 
of  moderation  and  order.  The  line  be- 
tween science  and  art  can  be  seen  only 
when  one  does  not  look  directly  at  it, 
disappearing  before  our  closer  gaze.  For 
science  is  but  the  art  of  seeing  the  world 
as  it  is,  —  temperate,  law-bound.  The 
university  therefore  hinders  the  cause  of 
intelligence  unless  in  its  own  conduct  it 
is  patient  and  steadfast;  unless  it  shows 
itself  the  one  institution  above  all  others 
that  can  train  itself  and  train  its  sons  to 
be  serene  and  moderate,  out  of  very  loy- 
alty to  the  changeless  good.  The  true 
university  is,  in  its  action,  neither  fever- 
ish nor  slothful.  Having  in  its  keeping 
the  great  ideas  that  guide  all  progress,  it 
is  at  its  best  neither  in  shifty  efforts  at 
advance  nor  in  listless  contemplation  of 
the  good;  so  that  the  strongest  universities 
have  ever  been  ready  to  give  their  own 
kind  of  support  to  living  ideas,  while 
disinclined  to  rush  forth  at  every  cry  of 
"Lo,  here!"  or^'Lo,  there!"  Certainly  no 
place  where  intelligence  really  exists  will 
lose  its  excuse  for  being  if  it  fails  to  in- 
crease in  size.  The  American  reverence 
for  quantity  is  a  great  hindrance  to  our 
universities  in  pursuing  their  proper  end. 
We  need  a  prophet  crying,  "Woe  unto\ 
all  things  thisit  are  big!"  We  need  this  I 
cry  for  our  universities  no  less  than  for 
our  insurance,  our  railways,  and  our  sale 
of  oil. 

Moreover,  the  externalism  in  the  uni- 
versities, whereof  the  elevation  of  the  pre- 
sidency is  but  one  sign,  takes  respons- 
ibility from  its  rightful  place.  We  make 
central  the  administrative  office^  as  in 
some  great  commercial  undertaking,  in- 
stead of  the  office  of  teacher  and  truth- 
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aeekcf ,  the  office  of  student  Yet  here  is 
thelocus  of  success  and  failure.  No  one 
would  daim  that  the  professors  are  a 
worthier  group  of  men  than  our  college 
presidents;  it  is  not  a  question  of  per- 
sonal rights  or  jealousy  of  honors.  It 
is  a  question  ci  right  or  wrong  to 
the  cause;  and  the  universities  them- 
selves, knowing  what  is  in  their  charge, 
should  be  the  last  to  typify  in  their  . 
own  structure  the  thought  that  dis- 
covering truth  and  imparting  the  vital 
principle  whereby  others  may  discover 
it  are  of  a  digni^  less  than  that  of  or- 
ganizing and  management.  And  yet, 
much  more  than  in  the  great  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  we  exalt  administrative 
ability  above  scientific  insight  We  be- 
stow the  praise  for  success,  the  blame 
for  failure,  more  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  less  upon  our  professors  and 
our  students,  who  are  rightly  answerable 
for  the  university's  achievement.  Our 
undergraduates  are  a  painfully  depend- 
ent dass,  overtaught  and  undertrained, 
accustomed  to  incessant  drill  and  super- 
vision, themselves  the  victims  and  en- 
couragers  of  this  policy.  The  professors 
likewise  are  not  without  fault.  They 
look  wistfully  at  the  activities  of  other 
callings,  and  show  in  this  that  they  have 
no  full  sense  of  the  dignity  of  facing ' 
square  toward  truth  and  beTonging  to  its 
council.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  college 
teacher  spoke  iseriously  in  public  of  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  and  even  of  the  bur- 
glar, as  being  in  touch  with  life  in  a  truer 
sense  than  is  the  university  professor. 
And  the  professors'  frequent  reference 
to  the  poor  rewards  and  all  the  outward 
hardships  of  their  work  indicates  some 
little  envy  of  the  goods  of  life  which  come 
to  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
physician.  Yet  there  is  na  loLjmjMffth 
that  offers  greater  rewards  .and-greater 
oppQrtttoMes.  And  when  an  individual 
l&s  grievances,  the  blame  is  often  placed 
primarily  on  the  president,  since  the 
t<ma  of  organization  encourages  the  pro- 
fessors to  place  the  responsibility  any- 
where but  on  themselves.  It  would  be 


more  fitting  il  their  constitutinn  gavrr  mr 
excuae,  but  constantly  ^faivited  eadi  to 
p&^^Z^aL  with  himself  it  rested 
whether  he  would  succeed  or  fail.  £x- 
ternaliSm  is  thus  no  purely  Philistine 
failing,  nor  a  failing  only  of  the  president 
and  trustees.  Students  and  jurofessoira 
are  alike  infected  with  it;  th^  too  are 
looking  outward  for  their  succor. 

It  is  but  natural  where  organization 
is  so  important  and  the  office  of  admin- 
istration is  magnified,  that  the  presidency 
should  fast  lose  its  ccnmection  with  active 
and  advancing  scholarship.  Tliere  is  so 
much  governing  to  be  done  —  because  in 
our  universities  we  trust  so  much  to  gov- 
ernment —  that  in  but  few  places  can  a 
president  continue  a  schols^'s  life.  So 
the  old  type  of  leader,  learned  and  tem- 
perate, fast  yields  to  the  new  type, — adf- 
confident,  incisive,  Roosevdtian.  And 
with  the  coming  of  the  new  type,  there 
seemsjto  be  an  increasing  stress  upon 
rapid  accomplishment,  upon  ''doing 
things;**  wiffi  grave  risk  that  our  places 
of"4earmng  will  pres^ve  a  less  dear 
vifliion  of  what  is  catholic  and  enduring. 

Th^  constitution  of  our  universities  is 
anappearance  of  their  indwelling  mind, 
a^  thereforels  6f  Bi6menC  for  their  fu- 
Xme.  itis'difficult  to  foretell  whethtf  the 
American  will  continue  forever  the  gov- 
ernment that  was  well  enough  for  a  boys' 
academy  in  colonial  times.  The  desire 
is  unquestionably  awakened  in  us  to 
have  universities  that  can  stand  with  the 
greatest  of  the  world;  and  the  desire  will 
in  the  end,  I  believe,  lead  us  more  and 
more  to  distrust  external  rule.  Our  pre- 
sent forms  have  served  our  nonage;  the 
days  of  our  ignorance  have  been  winked 
at,  but  now  we  are  conmianded  every- 
where to  repent  We  shall  hardfy  re- 
produce in  haste  the  European  modds^ 
with  all  their  dear  advertisement  thai 
they  are  scholars'  commonwealths,  are 
munidpalities  of  sdenoe;  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  thought  that  we  shall  continue 
forever  and  without  regret  upon  our  pre- 
sent course.  We  shall  in  the  end  place 
less  reliance  upon  conunerdal  methods 
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in  diflooreiiiig  and  bringiiig  into  harmony 
the  choicest  minds;  the  university  will 
perceiye  that  it  must  become  for  them  a 
hospitable  place,  showing  in  its  very  laws 
and  customs  that  it  is  a  union  of  gifted 


persons  sanely  working  together  to  in- 
crease the  store  of  intelligence  among 
men.  It  will  fed  that  it  must  bestow  on 
all  who  come  within  its  walls  the  keys 
and  freedom  of  a  great  city. 


THE  FIGHTING  BLOOD 

BY   ANNA  E.   FINN 


Yebger,  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
schoolroom,  narrowly  watched  the  big 
clock  opposite.  Most  of  the  children 
were  alrauly  in  their  seats,  the  few  de- 
layed ones  hurrying  in  with  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  clatter.  The  hands  of  the 
big  dock  were  already  on  the  stroke  of 
nine,  and  still  Yerger's  usually  prompt 
hand  stayed  in  sounding  the  bell.  His 
lean,  muscular  hands,  heavily  veined  and 
browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  worked 
nervously,  and  Ml  eyes  traveled  from  the 
Ing  dock  to  the  door.  It  suddenly  opened 
and  was  carefully  but  hastily  shut  by  the 
Commodore,  who  met  Yerger's  keen  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  slipped  quickly  into 
his  seat  as  Yerger's  hand  came  down 
sharply*  on  the  bell. 

It  was  the  Commodore's  last  day  at 
•choolt  and  he  had  prepared  his  lessons 
with  unusual  care  and  was  glad  that  he 
had  been  in  time.  It  would  have  been  a 
dreadful  blot  upon  his  punctuality  —  a 
black  mark  the  last  day. 

Yerger  rose  and  advanced  to  the  end 
of  the  platform,  and  the  children  collected 
their  singing-books  and  waited  for  the 
number  of  the  page  to  be  given  out  But 
for  some  reason,  they  noted  with  surprise, 
his  own  singing-book,  though  open,  lay 
untouched  on  the  desk  near  by.  He  was  a 
tall  lean  man,  dark  of  coloring  and  with 
chedc  bones  of  unusual  prominence,  giv- 
ing credibility  to  the  report  of  the  older 
members  of  the  town,  of  what  had  been 


Yerger's  one  boast  in  his  youth,  —  his 
direct  descent  from  an  Indian  chief .  The 
children  had  half  accepted  the  report, 
awed  yet  curious,  and  it  might  have  ac- 
counted for  much  that  was  stem  and 
forbidding  in  his  appearance  and  his  na- 
ture, and  for  an  unusual  reticence. 

For  a  moment  Yerger  hesitated,  and 
the  children,  sensitive  to  all  moods  of ' 
older  people,  noticed  it  with  surprise.  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  inclined  to  hesi- 
tate. Once  his  eyes  rested  on  the  Com- 
modore, and  it  was  only  the  Conmiodore 
who  fancied  he  saw  a  slow,  dark  flush 
creep  up  into  his  face. 

"After  long  consideration,"  he  began 
slowly,  and  it  seemed  to  the  curious  listen- 
ing children  that  his  voice  was  more  than 
usually  sevei^  "  I  have  decided  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  All  of  you  know 
that  I  have  in  the  past  never  resorted  to 
this  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances,—  principally  that  of  flagrant 
disobedience.  However,  in  the  future 
there  will  be  some  other  penalty,  equally 
severe,  for  similar  offenses.  I  have  not 
taken  this  step  without  much  thought 
and  —  advice  from  competent  author- 
ity." He  smiled  a  fittle  ironically,  but 
the  children  did  not  notice  it,  and  when 
he  paused  an  audible  stir  went  through 
the  schoolroom.  The  Commodore  alone 
did  not  look  at  Yerger,  and  he  began  to 
trace  intricate  patterns  with  his  finger  on 
the  top  of  his  desk.  Amelia  Flora,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  tried  vainly  to 
attract  his  attention. 
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''That  is  all/'  said  Yerger,  apparently 
not  noticing  the  stir  that  his  words  had 
created;  and  he  turned  to  the  desk  and 
picked  up  the  open  singing-book. 

"You  will  all  turn  to  page  ninety- 
three/'  he  said,  motioning  to  Amelia 
Flora's  older  sister  who  played  the  ac- 
companiments of  the  simple  songs  the 
children  sang,  "and  we  will  sing,  this 
morning,  '  Robin  Adair.' " 

n 

The  Commodore's  education,  in  spite 
of  much  thought  and  not  a  little  worry 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  had  mostly 
taken  care  of  itself.  His  parents  had  vain- 
ly tried  to  solve  the  problem  that  had 
beset  other  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
Service,  of  a  child  old  enough  for  instruc- 
tion and  yet  too  young,  according  to  the 
American  idea,  to  be  put  upon  his  o^^ 
resources  and  sent  away  to  school.  The 
problem  for  the  most  part  had  solved 
itself,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the 
Commodore,  if  not  to  the  grandmothers 
and  great  aunts  left  at  home,  who 
had  old-fashioned  ideas  of  how  a  child 
should  be  trained  in  the  three  R's.  His 
father,  after  a  trial  or  two,  and  with  the 
devotion  for  which  naval  officers  are 
noted,  had  refused  to  allow  the  recurring 
cruises,  which  were  a  necessary  evil  of 
his  profession,  to  continue  to  separate 
him  from  the  sweet,  haSl  woman  he  had 
met  and  loved  long  ago  as  a  girl,  when  he 
was  a  midshipman;  and  since  his  wife 
had  always  firmly  maintained  that  the 
Commodore  couldn't  do  without  her 
any  better  than  he  could,  the  Commo- 
dore had  been  accepted  along  with  the 
cnnses,  not  even  the  Commodore  real- 
izing how  important  a  part  he  played 
in  their  scheme  of  life.  Thus  it  chanced 
he  had  taken  his  first  step  'way  off  in 
China,  and  knew  much  of  Uie  lingo  of  his 
amah,  unintelligible  to  most  people,  be- 
fore he  could  say  a  dozen  words  in  his 
own  language.  He  had  shed  his  kilts  and 
put  on  his  sailor  blouse  in  Leghorn,  just 
before  hb  father  was  detached  from  his 


ship  there.  He  was  n't  going  to  be  taken 
for  a  girl  on  his  return  to  a  Navy  Yard 
in  his  own  country, — the  first  that  lie 
could  remember.  Circumstances  ratber 
than  intention  had  mdded  his  life  al- 
ways, and  while  fractions  were  a  quantity 
he  knew  of  only  vagudy,  and  tibe  first 
pages  of  his  scrawled  and  dirty  LAtin 
granmiar  an  abomination,  he  could  al- 
ways lead  the  geography  daas;  and  even 
Yerger,  passing  through  the  i^yground 
at  recess,  would  pause  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  of  listening  children  gathered 
around  him,  to  hear  him  tell  how  th^ 
"did  things"  in  other  lands. 

The  stories  he  UAd  and  the  boats  he 
whittled  were  a  source  of  constant  de- 
light to  the  village  children  he  had  come 
among,  and  it  is  to  be  much  feared  that 
if  the  lessons  of  truth  and  honor  had  zkot 
been  early  instilled,  he  might  have  been 
led  into  an  almost  excusable  prevarica- 
tion at  times. 

He  had  appeared  among  them  sudden- 
ly one  April  morning,  and  had  r^xvted 
at  Yeiger's  desk,  much  as  he  had  seen 
the  men  report  to  his  father  as  officer  of 
the  deck.  Yerger,  quick  to  note  details, 
was  struck  by  something  in  the  Commo- 
dore's bearing  that  was  foreign  to  that  of 
any  pupil  in  his  school.  The  Conmi€>- 
dore's  eyes  were  different,  too. 

The  Commodore's  father  had  called 
the  evening  before  at  Yerger's  home, 
excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
wanted  no  time  lost,  and  requested  the 
privilege  of  sending  the  Commodore  to 
him  the  next  morning. 

"Youll  find  him  pretty  rusty,"  he 
said  with  a  short  laugh,  that  fell  on  Yer- 
ger's ears  like  a  healthy  breath  frcnn  the 
open  sea.  **He's  behind  on  his  book 
learning,  but  he's  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
earth,  for  a  little  chap,  and  he  is  n't  stu- 
pid. Get  into  him  all  you  can  while  this 
steel-inspection  duty  lasts.  Ill  probaUy 
be  detached  sometime  in  the  fall.  I'm 
going  to  make  this  pretty  little  river  town 
of  yours  my  headquarters,  and  leave  my 
wife  and  Uie  boy  here.  He  needs  tl^ 
schooling,  and  they  both  need  the  tonic 
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of  your  hills,  and  111  be  near  enough  to 
run  up  twice  or  so  a  week." 

in 

Yerger  found  himself  studying  the 
Commodore  as  the  dajrs  went  by.  The 
Conmiodore,  poring  over  his  lessons,  used 
to  think  and  ponder  over  the  schoolmas- 
ter a  good  deal.  As  far  as  he  could  find 
out,  no  one  really  cared  for  the  school- 
master, unless  it  was  the  inyalid  sister 
with  whom  he  lived.  Certainly  none  of 
the  children  cared  for  him,  not  even 
Amelia  Flora,  the  best-natiured  member 
of  the  school.  He  had  even  heard  Amelia 
Flora  say  that  her  aunt  had  told  her  cou- 
sin that  he  was  cruel,  like  the  Indian 
chief  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins.  The 
Commodore  listened  and  thought  things 
out  for  himself  in  a  way  the  Conunodore 
had,  and  when  the  burden  of  his  thinking 
grew  too  heavy  for  him,  he  would  talk  it 
over  a  little  with  his  mother. 

The  Conmiodore  never  saw  the  school- 
master walking  with  any  one  on  the 
streets,  out  of  school  hours,  or  standing 
on  the  corners  talking  to  other  men. 
Yerger  had  no  friends,  —  he  never  tried 
to  make  any.  Once,  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  the  Conmiodore  had  met  him 
canning  a  big  pot  of  flowering  geranium 
in  his  arms,  and  the  next  day  he  had  seen 
the  plant  at  Yerger's  house,  blooming  in 
Miss  Betty's  sunny  window.  Later,  one 
day  just  before  school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  Commodore,  in  shopping  with 
his  mother,  had  noticed  the  schoolmas- 
ter standing  before  one  of  the  shop  win- 
dows looking  intently  on  a  fine  silk 
shawl.  Yerger  had  raised  his  hat  as  they 
passed,  and  his  mother  had  stopped  to 
speak  to  him  and  inquire  for  Miss  Betty, 
with  that  tender  sympathy  in  voice  and 
eyes  for  which  she  is  remembered  in  the 
Service.  The  Conmiodore  had  never 
noticed  until  then  how  kind  a  smile  Yer- 
ger really  had.  He  used  to  wonder  too 
what  Yerger  did  with  his  Saturdajrs  and 
Sundays  —  how  he  was  going  to  spend 
the  long  vacation  near  at  hand.  He  had 


heard  that  Yerger  did  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  studying  at  home,  and  Amelia 
Flora's  cousin  said  that  he  read  a  good 
deal  aloud  to  Miss  Betty.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  fisherman 
in  town,  and  owned  an  old  boat  that  he 
would  pull  up  and  down  the  river  until 
stopped  by  Uie  ice,  exploring  with  rod 
and  reel  every  cove  and  cranny  for  miles 
around.  The  Conmiodore  met  him  some- 
times, returning  from  a  day  of  fishing, — 
he  was  alwajrs  alone,  —  and  there  were 
alwajTS  fish  upon  his  line,  no  matter  if 
the  other  men  and  the  older  bojrs  of  town 
came  back  empty-handed.  Once  he  sent 
around  to  the  Commodore's  mother  a  five- 
pound  bass  he  had  carefully  fried  him- 
self, with  his  and  Miss  Betty's  compli- 
ments. 

School  ended,  and  the  Conmiodore 
closed  the  detested  Latin  grammar  with 
a  sigh  of  relief;  but  queer  thoughts  kept 
coming  into  his  head  as  he  gathered  his 
books  together  to  take  home  until  school 
should  open  again  in  the  fall.  Why  was 
it  the  schoolmaster  was  so  unapproach- 
able in  school?  Why  was  it  he  had 
never  seen  him  smile  but  that  once  at 
his  mother  in  the  street  ? 

He  walked  home  slowly  that  day,  tak- 
ing a  back  street  that  he  might  escape  the 
other  children.  He  supposed  he  was  glad 
school  was  over.  Of  course  he  was 
glad  school  was  over  I  That  miserable 
Latin  grammar !  That  awful  arithmetic 
that  made  his  head  swim  with  its  figures! 
And  yet  mathematics  were  so  necessar}' 
at  the  Academy!  He  had  said  that  once 
to  Yerger  in  a  burst  of  discouraged  con- 
fidence. He  stiU  remembered  the  queer 
look  Yerger  had  given  him  then.  He 
vxyuld  have  to  try  and  work  a  little  on 
his  mathematics  this  summer  with  his 
father's  help. 

'  When  he  reached  the  two  bright  rooms 
in  the  private  boarding-house  where  they 
lived,  he  was  met  by  his  mother  with  a 
telegram  in  her  hand. 

"Grandmother  is  sick,  dear,"  she 
said  with  a  clear  directness  that  remind- 
ed one  of  the  Commodore's  own  candor. 
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"I'm  gmng  this  afternoon  to  hdp  make 
her  well  again.  I  want  you  to  stay  here  to 
be  company  for  father  his  nights  at  home, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  have  to  take  the 
long  trip.  Mrs.  Jensen  will  see  you  have 
everything  you  need,  and  I  know  I  can 
trust  you  to  be  good  when  father  is  n't 
here." 

The  Commodore  looked  up  at  her 
squardy. 

"Ill  be  good.  You  can  trust  me,"  he 


"I  know  I  can,  although  it  does  seem 
as  though  I  could  n't  leave  you  both  on 
so  long  a  trip.  Ill  try  and  be  back  by 
next  week.  I  'ye  just  wired  to  father  and 
hell  try  and  get  up  to-night" 

The  Commodore  went  around  and  got 
the  expressman  for  the  trunk,  and  he 
insisted  that  she  lie  down  and  rest  while 
he  went  down  and  checked  the  baggage 
and  got  the  ticket  for  her.  Was  n't  his 
father  away? 

He  saw  her  off  at  the  station,  ate  a 
hasty  supper  that  somehow  choked  him 
when  he  glanced  at  his  mother's  vacant 
chair,  firmly  but  politely  refused  the  sec- 
ond doughnut  that  Mrs.  Jensen  tried  to 
press  upon  him,  and  went  upstairs  and 
began  to  figure  oyer  his  mathematic  book 
with  a  stub  of  a  pencil  and  a  torn  sheet  of 
paper,  until  it  grew  too  dark  to  see.  He 
lighted  the  big  lamp,  then,  replacing 
with  great  caution  Mrs.  Jensen's  magenta 
shade,  got  his  father's  slippers  ready,  as 
he  had  alwajrs  seen  his  mother  do  the 
nights  he  was  expected  back,  and  placed 
the  daily  paper  near  the  lamp.  Then  he 
got  a  book  of  traveb  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  his  father. 

IV 

The  Conmiodore  did  not  go  around 
much  that  next  week,  although  some  of 
the  boys  came  over  and  tried  to  drag  him 
into  their  games.  The  bojrs  he  cared 
mostly  for  had  gone  away  on  a  camping 
trip,  and  the  Conmiodore  took  the  op- 
portunity to  finish  whittling  and  painting 
the  big  man-of-war  he  had  begun  before 


the  final  examinations  of  sdKxd.  He 
wanted  to  have  it  done  when  the  Baxter 
twins  returned,  iox  they  were  to  make 
a  big  day  of  it  on  the  river  and  put  it 
into  conunission.  The  remembrance  of 
the  school  examinations  made  him  think 
of  Yerger  and  of  what  the  boys  had 
said  that  day  of  lifiss  Betty,  who  had 
grown  suddenly  worse.  The  Commodore 
Uiought  the  matter  out  very  seriousty. 
There  was  no  one  to  advise  him  exoq>t- 
ing  old  Mrs.  Jensen,  and  he  hardly 
wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  it;  but  he 
kept  remembering  the  way  Yerger  had 
smiled  when  his  mother  had  spoken  to 
him  about  Mxba  Betty,  and  he  kept  re- 
membering that  lug  five-pound  bass  he 
had  sent  After  a  while  he  went  out  to 
the  fiorist  and  bought  some  carnations 
—  they  were  a  bright  red,  like  the  stripes 
in  his  flag  at  home — with  some  of  the 
money  his  father  had  left  with  him  that 
morning.  Then  he  went  home  and  hunt- 
ed around  in  his  mother's  desk  until  he 
found  one  of  her  visiting  cards,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  regarding  it  solemnly, 
for  a  long  while.  His  mother  alwaja 
wrote  something  on  her  card  when  she 
sent  flowers.  It  seemed  to  the  Commo- 
dore that  he  had  once  seen  her  write 
"Congratulations;"  he  couldn't  think 
of  anything  else,  and  "congratulations" 
would  probably  do.  He  hunted  for  the 
word  in  the  dictionary  and  carefully 
copied  it  on  the  card,  and  tied  it  to  the 
big  bunch  of  flowers.  Then  he  went  and 
left' them  with  the  servant  at  Yerger's 
door. 

He  heard  nothing  from  them  althou^ 
he  waited  impatiently,  and  two  days  later 
he  went  and  inquired  how  Afiss  Betty  was. 
Miss  Betty  was  much  worse,  the  girl  tdd 
him,  and  the  next  evening  he  met  Amelia 
Flora  on  the  street,  who  told  him  Miss 
Betty  was  dead. 

For  the  next  three  dajrs  he  whittled 
furiously  at  the  man-of-war  and  kq>t 
reading  over  his  mother's  little  notes. 
Grandmother  was  better,  but  she  would 
n't  be  able  to  be  left  for  another  week. 
How  was  father  ?  And  she  was  sure  her 
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little  boy  was  takiiig  her  place  in  every 
way. 

That  kst  letter  decided  the  Commo- 
dore. His  father  had  n't  been  home  since 
Miss  Betty's  death,  and  that  was  three 
days  ago,  and  the  Commodore  f dt  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  He  remembered 
his  mother  usually  went  to  call  after 
Buch  events.  His  mother  and  his  father 
were  not  ho^  but  he  must  take  their 
place! 

Yesy  Mr.  Yerger  was  in.  Did  the 
little  boy  want  to  see  him?  He  did? 
Wdl,  she  would  see.  He  had  better  take 
a  seat  in  the  parlor. 

The  Commodore  entered,  his  heart 
beating  violently  beneath  his  linen  sailor 
blouse,  and  he  sat  down  carefully  on  the 
edge  of  a  horsehair  chair.  It  was  quite 
early  in  the  morning  and  the  warm  sum- 
mer sun  streamed  in  through  the  half- 
dosed  bUnds,  and  mercilessly  showed 
forth  the  dust  lying  on  the  table  and  the 
chairs.  There  were  some  dried  and  faded 
carnations  in  a  vase  on  the  table,  and  a 
flute  lay  near  it,  and  a  pink  silk  sewing- 
bag.  There  were  a  few  fine  old  pieces  of 
mahogany  in  the  room,  some  books,  and 
one  good  painting.  The  Commodore 
waited  very  quietly.  By  and  by  he  heard 
some  one  come  down  the  stairs.  He  re- 
cognised the  tread.  It  was  decided  but 
—  how  slow! 

Yerger  stopped  in  the  doorway  and 
the  Commodore  rose,  grasping  his  hat 
nervously  in  his  hand. 

"  I  *ve  —  I  've  come  to  see  you,  sir,"  he 
said,  vainly  trying  to  conquer  a  sudden 
huskiness  in  Ids  throat 

Yerger,  his  lean  face  leaner  than  ever, 
looked  at  him  with  keen,  dry  eyes.  Then 
he  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  wear- 
ily. 

"5o/"  he  said. 

**I  thought,  perhaps,  sir,  that  you 
might  like  to  see  me,*'  began  the  Commo- 
dore, and  then  flushed  a  deep  red.  It  had 
not  been  what  he  had  planned  to  say  at 
alL  ^I  —  that  is  —  you  know  I'm  here 
alone,  sir,  my  mother  is  away  nursing  my 
grandmother  who  is  sick." 


"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Yerger 
gravely. 

"She's  getting  better,  though.  I  think 
my  mother  will  be  back  next  week; "  and 
the  Conmiodore's  face  Hghted  up  sud- 
denly. 

Yerger  watched  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

"I  guess  you're  lonely  too,"  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

The  Conmiodore  nodded  slowly. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"So  ycu  brought  the  flowers ?" 

The  Commodore's  heart  thumped  vio- 
lently. 

"Yes,"  he  said  again. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  sun- 
motes  continued  to  pour  in  through  the 
half-open  blind.  Somewhere  upstairs  a 
canary  began  to  sing.  At  the  sound  Yer- 
ger rose  suddenly  and  began  to  walk  to 
and  fro  —  rapidly  now. 

"You  must  find  time  drags,"  he  said 
after  a  while,  not  pausing  in  his  walk. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Commodore  phil- 
osophically, glad  that  his  throat  was 
feeling  better  again,  "I'm  very  busy  fix- 
ing that  man-of-war.  You  see,  sir,  when 
the  Baxter  twins  come  home  we're  going 
out  on  the  river  with  it" 

"Ah!  do  you  go  out  on  the  river 
often?" 

"Not  often,  sir.  Sometimes  on  Sun- 
days with  my  father.  But  it's  great  — 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes/'  said  Yerger,  stopping  in  his 
walk  and  looking  at  him  curiously.  "Do 
you  like  fishing?" 

The  Commodore  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Indeed  I  do!"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Has  any  one  ever  taken  you  to  Oni- 
zaba's  Rock?"  asked  Yerger,  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  smile  around  his  mouth. 

The  Commodore  shook  his  head. 

"Suppose  you  come  with  me  fishing 
to-day.  There  is  an  island  nearly  oppo- 
site that  we  can  row  to.  Do  you  care 
to  come  ?  Neither  of  us  seems  to  have 
much  to  do  —  now." 

The  Commodore  rose  suddenly. 

"You  really  mean  it?  To^lay,  sir?" 
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When  Yerger  came  back  with  his  fish- 
ing clothes  on,  his  rod  and  reel  and  a 
lunch  basket  in  hand,  he  found  the  Com- 
modore staring  at  the  faded  flowers,  the 
sun-motes  on  his  hair. 

The  Commodore  walked  bj  Yerger's 
side  to  the  river  in  an  ecstasy  of  joj.  A 
whole  day  on  the  water  with  Yerger,  the 
best  fisherman  in  town! 

Yerger  took  the  oars,and  the  Commo- 
dore sat  in  the  stern  and  steered,  flush- 
ing with  pleasure  when  Yerger  com- 
mended him  in  his  hard,  dry  way.  He 
at  times  almost  forgot  the  rudder  in 
watching  Yerger.  The  schoolmaster  had 
opened  his  faded  chambray  shirt  at  the 
throat,  exposing  a  long  lean  neck  which 
made  his  face  all  the  sharper  by  con- 
trast An  old  battered  hat  was  pushed 
high  up  on  his  forehead  and  tilted  back. 
His  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  the  el- 
bows, and  the  Commodore  kept  watching 
the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  such  mus- 
cles as  he  never  had  dreamed  that  the 
schoolmaster  possessed.  The  boat  shot 
out  swiftly  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
where  the  sun  caught  the  drops  of  water 
from  the  dripping  oars  as  they  were 
raised,  turning  them  to  gold. 

By  and  by  they  left  the  central  current 
and  the  hot  sunshine,  and  skirted  the 
opposite  shore,  where  the  great  willows 
hung  above  the  water's  edge,  and  made 
cool,  dark  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  They  spoke  but  Httle,  Yerger 
too  intent  upon  his  task  and  thoughts, 
and  the  Conmiodore  fearing  to  disturb 
him.  For  half  an  hour  Yerger  pulled, 
slowly,  steadily,  and  then  the  boat  round- 
ed a  bend  in  Uie  river  and  a  small  island 
came  in  view.  Beyond  the  island,  loom- 
ing bright  and  still  in  the  summer  sun, 
rose  Onizaba's  Rock,  its  steep  sides  slop- 
ing down  in  almost  perpendicular  lines 
to  the  river  far  below. 

Yerger  rested  on  his  oars,  and  the  cur- 
rent bore  them  swiftly  toward  the  patch 
of  green  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
half  turning  in  his  seat,  he  broke  the  long 
silence. 

"It's  the  rock  of  the  Indian  princess," 


he  said  slowly.  "There's  a  wonderful 
view  from  thm!  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
story?" 

"No,"  said  the  ConmiodOTe,  in  a  low, 
eager  voice,  bending  forward. 

Yerger  took  a  few  strokes  more  and 
pulled  the  boat  on  to  a  shady  beadi  of 
the  island,  where  it  rocked  gently  in  the 
shadows.  Then  he  drew  the  oars  in  and 
leaned  forward,  facing  the  great  pile  ol 
stone,  his  lean  face  in  his  strong  Iffown 
hands. 

"She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  whose  tribe  had  for  centuries 
owned  miles  along  the  river.  In  one  ol 
the  Indian  wars  with  the  early  settlers, 
she  was  captured  and  held  for  hostage  in 
the  settlers'  blockhouse.  There  she  met 
the  young  son  of  an  English  admiral 
who  had  come  over  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  had  heard  great  stories  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  upper  wilderness,  and  he 
left  Jamestown,  and,  with  a  few  others, 
jcHned  the  small  settlement  of  white  men 
here.  He  was  in  the  fort  when  Onizaba 
was  brought  in  and  —  well,  he  fdl  in 
love  with  her — and  they  were  maiiied. 
The  settlers  held  the  blockhouse  over  a 
year  against  the  repeated  attacks  ol  the 
Indians,  but  at  last  it  fell,  and  Onixaba 
was  carried  back  to  her  own  people.  Th^ 
told  her  that  her  husband  and  her  diiki 
had  been  both  killed,  and  the  old  chief 
tried  to  make  her  marry  the  son  of  a 
friendly  tribe.  She  used  to  come  out  of 
the  wigwams  of  her  father,  and  sit  up 
there  on  that  big  lonely  rock  and  wait  — > 
and  wait.  She  always  said  he  and  the 
child  would  come  back.  She  always  said 
they  lived.  One  day,  the  old  chief  and 
the  young  one  came  on  her  by  surprise 
and  tried  to  carry  her  away  by  force.*' 

Yerger  stopped.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  Commodore.  He  sat  star- 
ing up  at  the  big  rock,  suncapped,  bat 
around  whose  base  the  shadows  were 
beginning  to  creep.  The  Commodore, 
wide-eyed,  drew  a  deep,  long  breath. 

"Oh!  please  go  on!" 

Yerger  came  back  to  the  present  with 
a  start   His  eyes  met  the  Commodore's 
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grave,  intent  ones.  His  face  relaxed  a 
little  and  he  sighed. 

"9ie  was  true  to  him/'  he  said;  "she 
knew  she  could  not  escape.  She  threw 
herself  from  that  rock.  It  is  called  for 
her/' 

The  Commodore  said  nothing,  but  he 
raised  his  face  and  eyes  and  stared  long 
at  the  granite  mass. 

''That  was  a  brave  thing  to  do,"  he 
said  at  length;  ''something  like  going 
into  battle." 

"She  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief," 
said  Yerger. 

The  Commodore  spoke  in  a  low  hushed 
voice. 

"But  the  —  son  of  the  Admiral,  and 
the  little  baby  —  "  he  questioned  Yer- 
ger with  his  eyes. 

"They  were  alive." 

"Oh!" 

"The  man  took  the  baby  back  to 
England.  In  the  b^inning  of  the  last 
century,  some  of  his  descendants  came 
oyer  to  America  and  settled  near  here." 

The  Conmiodore  unconsciously  leaned 
a  little  nearer  Yerger  in  his  interest 

"Are  any  of  his  people  alive  to-day?" 

"Just  one,"  said  Yerger  slowly. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Conmiodore  again. 

Yerger  rested  his  chin  on  the  knuckles 
of  his  right  hand,  and  he  looked  at  the 
Commodore  sitting  there  in  the  boat  be- 
fore him.  It  was  a  long,  long  while  since 
any  one  had  ever  sat  there — so  long  that 
he  could  not  remember. 

"  Did  any  one  ever  tell  you  I  had  some 
Indian  blood  in  me  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly, 
a  grim  smile  around  his  lips. 

The  Commodore  started  guiltily. 

"I've  —  I've  heard  it  said,  sir,"  he 
said  after  a  short  pause,  in  which  it 
seemed  to  him  all  the  blood  of  his  body 
was  in  his  face;  but  he  looked  at  Yerger 
squarely. 

Yerger  rose,  stepped  out  of  the  boat, 
and  pulled  it  high  on  the  beach. 

"Well,  boy,  it's  the  blood  of  the  old 
Chief  and  —  Onizaba  —  that's  all." 

A  strange  spell  of  reticence  held  the 
Commodore  all  day.   He  helped  Yerger 


get  his  tackle  together,  and  he  passively 
allowed  Yerger  to  show  him  Uie  most 
approved  way  to  reel  his  line.  He  un- 
packed the  lunch  basket  while  Yerger 
built  a  fire  and  fried  some  of  the  fish,  the 
schoolmaster's  dark  face  lighting  up  with 
real  pleasure  as  he  tiirned  the  bass  on  his 
improvised  spit;  and  he  went  down  to  the 
water's  edge  with  the  dishes  when  they 
were  through,  and  carefully  washed  them ; 
but  he  spoke  but  little,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply.  Yerger  made  a  few 
attempts  at  conversation  while  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe  after  lunch,  but  gave  it 
up  when  he  went  back  to  his  reel. 

The  Commodore  watched  him,  a  puz- 
zled expression  in  his  eyes  which  Yerger 
did  not  see,  and  then  he  idly  began  to 
build  a  blockhouse  of  the  bits  of  wood 
that  had  been  washed  ashore.  By  and 
by,  when  the  blockhouse  stood  com- 
pleted, he  came  back  and  sat  down  near 
Yerger  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  big  rock 
again. 

"If  —  if  it  is  n't  impolite,  sir,  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  something,"  he  said  at  length, 
his  voice  shaking  a  little. 

Yerger  wound  his  reel  slowly.  There 
was  something  unusual  in  the  Commo- 
dore's voice,  and  he  wanted  to  listen, 
even  though  the  Commodore  had  spoiled 
the  best  bite  of  the  day. 

"Go  on,"  said  Yerger,  looking  at  him 
curiously. 

"Well  then  if  — if  it  isn't  impoUte, 
sir,"  said  the  Commodore,  "I'd  Uke  to 
know  if  you  have  n't  ever  wanted  to  — 
to  fight,  ab?" 

It  seemed  to  the  Commodore  that  Yer- 
ger must  be  angry,  he  was  so  long  in  an- 
swering. There  was  such  a  hard,  straight 
line  beneath  his  mouth  —  like  he  had  so 
often  seen  there  in  school  when  things 
went  wrong. 

"  What  made  you  ask  that  ?  "  said  Yer- 
ger, laying  down  his  rod. 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I've  —  I've  been 
thinking  of  the  Chief  and —  her,  sir; "  he 
nodded  in  the  direction  of  Onizaba's 
Rock.   He  hesitated. 

Yerger  sat  staring  at  the  river. 
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"And  you  wondered  where  mj  fight- 
ing blood  was,  did  n't  you?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  sir/'  said  the 
Commodore,  "but  — "  he  hesitated 
again,  afraid  of  hurting  Yerger. 

"There  was  the  old  Chief,"  said  Yer- 
ger slowly,  and  he  counted  off  the  fingers 
of  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  "There  was 
Onizaba.  There  was  my  great-great- 
unde  on  the  Bonhomme  Bichard,  and 
my  father  with  Farragut,  and  my  mo- 
ther's brother  with  Senunes.  That  makes 
five.  You  see  the  fingers  are  all  taken." 
He  looked  down  at  the  Commodore  and 
laughed  shortly. 

"  You  forgot  the  English  Admiral,"  said 
the  Commodore*  "  and  —  yourself — " 

Yerger  smiled  grimly. 

"True,  I  had  forgotten  the  English 
Admiral!  And  I  —  well,  I  went  to  the 
Academy  for  nearly  four  years." 

He  had  spoken.  The  long,  long  silence 
of  the  years  that  not  even  Betty  had  ever 
alluded  to,  was  broken.  A  slow  dark 
flush  crept  over  Yerger's  face. 

The  Commodore  sprang  up,  facing 
him. 

"Beally,sir?''heasked.  "Butwhy— " 
he  caught  himself  suddenly. 

"Why  didn't  I  stay  in  the  navy? 
Why  did  n't  I  graduate  instead  of  com- 
ing home  and  teaching  school?"  Yer- 
ger looked  down  at  the  reel  at  his  side 
and  played  with  it  with  nervous  fingers. 

"  It 's  a  long  story,"  he  said,  looking  up 
at  the  Commodore,  the  flush  gone  now, 
and  his  usual  expression  on  his  face. 
"It's  a  much  longer  story  than  the  one 
I  told  you  about  Onizaba  this  morning, 
and  you  could  n't  understand  it  as  well 
—  now.  You  may  when  you  get  a  bit 
older  and  go  to  the  Academy.  Some- 
thing happened  to  me  while  I  was  there 
that  upset  me  a  good  deal.  I  let  things 
go  their  own  gait  —  it's  a  bad  thing  to 
do,  I  tell  you  —  and  I  flunked  in  the 
finals  — that 'sail." 

"Just  before  graduation,"  said  the 
Conmiodore,  a  funny  sound  in  his  throat 

"Just  before  graduation,"  said  Yerger, 
not  looking  at  the  boy. 


The  sun  had  almost  set  bdind  Oni- 
saba's  Bock,  that  loomed  daik  and  shad- 
owy, with  only  a  touch  of  sunlight  on  its 
summit  Clouds  edged  with  black  hung 
in  the  akj  above  it  A  sharp  wind  had 
arisen.  Yerger  felt  it  against  his  face 
and  he  glanced  at  the  river  anxiously. 
He  had  pulled  against  that  river  current 
once  before  when  the  wind  was  high.  He 
still  remembered  it 

Out  in  the  stream  he  pulled  against 
it  once  again,  while  the  Commodore's 
strong  Httle  hands  tried  to  contn^  the 
rudder.  The  Conmiodore  would  n't  let 
Yerger  know  how  his  arms  hurt  —  how 
hard  he  tried  to  steer  straight  tor  the  op- 
posite shore.  Yerger  never  told  the  Com- 
modore how  his  own  muscles  ached  with 
the  effort  to  hold  his  own.  Once  th^ 
lost  a  little,  and  the  current  took  the  boat 
and  swept  it  in  the  direction  of  the  dam. 
Something  came  into  Yerger's  face  then, 
with  its  high  cheek  bones  and  swartl^ 
skin  —  something  that  might  have  been 
in  the  old  Chiefs  as  he  led  his  braves  on 
the  warpath.  Something  of  the  Indian's 
lean  and  tremendous  strength  was  in  his 
muscles  as  he  regained  the  distance  that 
he  had  lost,  and  pulled  the  boat  out  of 
the  swift  current  into  the  more  quiet 
water  near  the  shore.  They  made  their 
landing  a  little  to  the  right  of  Onizaba's 
Bock.  Yerger  drew  a  long,  exhausted 
breath.  The  fighting  blood  of  his  fathers 
ran  red  and  pulsing  in  his  veins  as  he 
stood  there  looking  out  upon  the  lowering 
waters,  his  dark,  lean  face  covered  with 
the  sweat  of  battle.  The  blood  ol  Oni- 
zaba, long  hidden  by  the  years,  —  ol  the 
Indian  princess  who  had  remembered 
and  been  true,  —  throbbed  in  his  heart 
and  hands,  as  he  reached  forth  and  lifted 
the  weary  Commodore  in  his  arms  and 
placed  him  on  the  pine-strewed  ground 
beside  him. 


School  opened  just  when  the  children 
were  beginning  to  talk  and  plan  of  the 
coming  nutting  season.  It  was  hard  to 
settle  down  again  to  the  distressing  pcr- 
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plezities  of  the  multipUcation  table  and 
mathematics  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
when  the  days  were  still  warm  and  hazy 
—  when  the  riyer  was  still  such  a  delight- 
f  td  place  in  which  to  swim.  If  the  lan- 
guor of  the  Indian  summer  crept  into 
Yerger's  yeins  no  one  ever  knew  it  He 
picked  up  the  threads  of  school  just 
where  they  had  been  dropped  in  the  early 
summer.  He  was  seen  less  about  town 
than  ever,  spending  his  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  alone  on  the  river  fishing,  and 
his  evenings  in  reading  or  playing  on  his 
flute.  Sometimes  if  the  wind  blew  in  the 
right  direction,  the  Commodore,  lying 
awake,  would  hear  him  playing,  and  the 
long  sweet  plaintive  notes  would  stir  the 
child's  imagination  with  a  vague  sadness 
of  which  he  was  not  conscious.  He  got  in 
the  way  ol  listening  for  the  music  and  of 
waiting  patiently  for  what  was  always  the 
closing  piece,  and  he  would  lie  very  still 
with  eyes  fast  shut  until  "Robin  Adair,'* 
with  its  pathetic  rise  and  fall  and  soft 
crescendos,  was  done. 

The  piece  grew  to  have  a  strange  influ- 
ence on  the  child,  as  it  did  on  the  school- 
master; and  somehow,  although  the  Com- 
modore could  not  have  told  why,  things 
in  school  always  went  better  the  days 
they  sung  that  song. 

The  short  Thanksgiving  recess  was 
fast  i4>proaching,  and  it  might  have  been 
the  hope  of  early  liberty  that  just  then 
tempted  Amelia  Flora  into  the  way  of 
transgression.  Yerger  had  f ew  niles  and 
fewer  punishments,  controlling  the  noisy 
little  throng  of  scholars  by  the  sheer 
force  of  personality  and  will;  but  the 
rules  he  had  had  never  been  disregarded 
without  the  full  penalty  being  paid.  The 
children  had  grown  to  know  this, — 
those  who  had  been  with  him  since  they 
first  wept  over  the  difficulties  of  their 
A  B  C's,  —  and  the  Commodore,  the 
newest  member  of  the  school,  had  always 
vaguely  felt  it  But  it  was  not  until 
Amdia  flora,  with  the  pride  that  comes 
before  a  Intter  fall,  had  ventured  openly 
to  disobey  the  schoolmaster,  that  the 
Conmiodore  knew  things  lot  himself. 


Just  why  Amelia  flora  decided  at  this 
time  carefully  to  reduce  to  pulp  scraps  of 
paper,  and  dexterously  spit  them  at  the 
Baxter  twins,  could  not  be  told.  It  might 
have  been  joy  at  the  coming  vacation, 
or  grief  for  the  Commodore's  departure 
that  was  near  at  hand,  —  him  she  had 
in  secret  worshiped.  At  any  rate  Amelia 
flora  fdl,  and  —  Yerger  caught  her  fall- 
ing! 

The  Latin  grammar  class  was  at  reci- 
tation, and  the  Commodore  was  strug- 
gling bravely  with  the  subjunctive  mood, 
when  Yerger,  suddenly  motioning  him 
to  cease,  rose,  and  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform.  There  was  a  terrible 
silence  in  which  no  one  moved,  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Amelia  Flora. 

"Come  here!" 

Amelia  Flora  trembled.  She  forgot  to 
drop  the  pulp  bullets,  carefully  prepared, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Her  feet 
seemed  shod  with  lead. 

"Come  here!" 

Amelia  Flora  rose  and  advanced  fal- 
teringly.  An  almost  unheard  whisper  of 
excitement  stole  through  the  schoolroom. 

"A  year  ago," said  Yerger,  "I  warned 
every  child  in  the  school  of  what  might 
be  expected  if  this  offense  was  repeated. 
Amelia  Flora,  hold  out  your  hand." 

Yerger  took  a  niler  from  the  desk.  The 
whisper  of  excitement  grew,  and  then  a 
perfect  stillness  follow^.  Amelia  Flora 
stood  immovable  as  though  turned  to 
stone. 

"Hold  out  yomr  hand." 

Amelia  Flora  did  so,  and  all  the  sticky 
pulp  bullets  slipped  to  the  floor  at  Yer- 
ger'sfeet  She  did  not  even  see  them  for 
the  tears. 

There  was  the  sound  of  scraping  feet 
in  the  Latin  grammar  class.  Tlie  Com- 
modore, his  face  white  as  from  some 
illness,  came  up  to  Amelia  Flora,  and 
reached  forth  and  took  her  hand.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  Yerger.  At  first  it  seemed 
he  could  not  speak,  and  then  his  voice 
grew  steady.  The  words  reached  even 
the  Baxter  twins  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"You're  not  going  to  strike  a  girl,  sir!" 
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Yerger  met  his  eyes  calmly,  an  odd 
light  in  his  own.  The  slow  dark  flush,  so 
seldom  seen  upon  his  face,  rose  to  it  now, 
and  the  children,  straining  ears  and  eyes, 
held  their  breath. 

"Am  I  going  to  strike  a  boy,  instead  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  cold,  dry  way. 

The  Conmiodore's  hold  tightened  a 
Httle  on  Amelia  Flora's  himd.  He 
breathed  heavily. 

"No,  sir." 

"You  are  afraid ?•• 

A  sudden  rush  of  blood  came  to  the 
Commodore's  face  and  then  receded, 
leaving  it  whiter  than  before.  He 
dropped  Amelia  Flora's  hand  suddenly 
and  took  a  step  nearer  to  Yerger.  His 
eyes  met  Yerger's  with  an  all-consuming 
anger  and  his  voice  shook. 

"No,  sir,  I*m  not  afraid,*'  and  he 
caught  his  breath  sharply  over  the  word. 
"I  don't  mind  a  licking  —  square!  Ill 
fight  you,  sir,  all  right,  though  I  know 
you  won't  leave  much  of  me!  We  put  the 
men  in  the  'brigf  in  the  navy,  sir,  when 
they  disob^,  or  in  irons,  or  on  bread 
and  water,  but  we  don't  toitch  them!" 

The  Commodore  stopped  with  a  sharp 
indrawing  of  the  breath,  and  slowly  the 
anger  faded  from  his  eyes.  Yerger's  had 
never  left  his  face. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?**  he 
asked. 

The  Commodore  shook  his  head  a 
little. 

"Well,  no,  sir,  not  quite,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  respectful  and  almost 
pleasant  again.  "I  —  I  just  thought  that 
perhaps  —  tor  the  minute,  sir  —  you 
forgot  how  they  do  things  in  the  navy ! " 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  school- 
room, broken  by  the  fall  of  a  coal  in  the 
big  stove.  The  dark  flush  had  gone  from 
Yerger's  face,  leaving  it  as  immovable  as 
before.  He  looked  from  the  Conmiodore 
over  the  sea  of  children's  faces  and  then 
back  into  the  Commodore's  grave  eyes 
again.  Then  he  stepped  back  and  laid 
the  niler  on  the  desk. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  in  his  cold, 
dry  way.  "I  —  had  forgotten." 


Then  he  turned  to  Amelia  Flora. 

"There  will  be  an  extra  lesson  for  you 
to  study  in  your  vacation,  and  you  will 
come  here  Saturday  mining  and  recite 
it  to  me.  You  may  take  your  seat" 

The  Commodore  stood  waiting. 

"As  f<»  you,"  said  Yerger,  "there  will 
be  on  jour  desk  later  a  Latin  exerdse. 
You  will  stay  here  this  afternoon  and 
copy  it  one  hundred  times." 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  Commodore,  not 
looking  at  Yerger  now. 

"That  is  all,"  said  Yerga. 

The  Commodore  turned  and  resumed 
his  seat  with  cheeks  that  burned  anew. 
His  punishment  had  been  spoken  before 
the  whole  school,  and  he  had  only  one 
day  more ;  but  Amelia  Flora  had  not 
been  struck! 

VI 

The  long  afternoon  wore  onward  to  its 
dose.  Yerger  waited  at  his  desk  until 
the  Commodore  was  through,  that  he 
might  dose  up  for  the  night  The  Com- 
modore labored  wearily  over  the  Latin 
exerdse,  and  already  was  the  big  sheet 
of  foolscap  blotted  in  two  places,  and 
sticky  in  half  a  dozen  from  the  "jaw 
buster"  Amelia  Flora  had  laid  upon 
his  desk  on  leaving.  The  "jaw  buster" 
hdped  some,  but  he  was  very  tired,  and 
the  long  exercise  was  only  a  little  over 
half  done. 

He  copied  the  words  laboriously,  spdl- 
ing  them  sometimes  aloud  to  hdp. 

^  Dnloe  et  deeonun  est  pro  patrilt  mori.'* 

Yerger  had  copied  the  Latin  words  at 
the  head  of  the  sheet  and  the  translation 
bdow  it  The  Commodore  read  it 
through  slowly  as  he  rested. 
"  It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  lor  oae't 
oonntry." 

The  Commodore  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  words  thrilled  him,  but  the 
balm  the  sentiment  of  them  gave  him 
hardly  compensated  f<»  the  weary  copy- 
ing that  had  been  the  price  of  Amdia 
Flora's  rdease.  He  had  forgotten  Yer- 
ger. Indeed  he  did  not  even  hear  him  as 
he  quietly  left  his  desk  and  renewed  the 
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fire  that  was  dying  with  the  day.  He  did 
not  hear  Yerger  return.  He  did  not  know 
that  Yerger  was  watching  him. 

**  Duloe  —  et  —  deoonim  —  " 

He  traced  the  words  out  more  and 
more  slowly.  The  growing  heat  of  the 
room  made  him  drowsy. 

**  —  eit  pro  pstrift  mori." 

The  hundredth  line  had  been  reached. 
Tlie  pen  slipped  from  his  brown,  cramped 
fingers;  his  head,  already  close  to  the 
desk,  fell  forward,  and  the  Commodore, 
his  task  done,  slept 

The  fire  in  the  Ing  stove  flared  up,  and 
▼ery  slowly  b^an  to  die  out  again.  A 
few  last  sunbc^uns  crept  into  tibe  quiet 
room  where  Yerger  watched.  By  and 
by  these  faded,  and  shadows  stole  into 
the  far  comers.  It  almost  seemed  to  Yer- 
ger as  if  the  shadows  were  taking  shape, 
—  strange,  silent  forms  of  lost,  dead 
things.  He  kept  staring  at  the  shadows 
and  the  Commodore.  In  some  strange 
fashion,  the  shadows  and  the  Commo- 
dcnre  became  a  link  to  bind  him  to  the 
past,  and  then  the  schoolroom  in  all 
its  bare  ugliness  stood  out,  —  the  rows 
of  narrow  desks,  the  rows  of  narrow 
benches,  —  as  narrow  and  as  cold  and 
unresponsive  as  his  life  had  been.  The 
twilight  gathered,  and  softened  the  hard- 
ness of  all  things,  and  the  Conmiodore 
slept  on.  Yerger  watched  him,  a  strange 
expression  in  his  eyes.  Just  one  day 
more!  Such  a  little  time  as  he  had  had  to 
teach  him  the  little  that  he  knew  him- 
sdf !  The  days  would  come  and  go. 
Amdia  Flora  would  continue  to  struggle 
over  the  multiplication  table;  the  Bax- 
ter twins  would  continue  to  be  late  as 
usual,  —  all  the  endless  round,  —  but  the 
Conunodore  would  never  come  again! 

The  chill  of  the  room  suddenly  struck 
on  Yerger  unpleasantly.  He  rose  and 
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lighted  a  big  lamp  that  hung  behind  his 
desk.  The  movement  roused  the  Com- 
modore, who  looked  up  guiltily,  and  then 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand  came  to  Yer- 
ger's  desk  and  laid  it  down  beside  him. 

'*It's  finished,  sir,"  he  said,  and  then 
a  little  anxiously,  "Is  it  all  right?" 

Yerger's  eyes  traveled  down  the  length 
of  the  sticky,  blotted  sheet.  From  the 
seventieth  line  until  the  end  there  shone 
forth  an  1  in  decorum  and  an  0  in  pairid. 
Yerger  folded  the  sheet  carefully  and  laid 
it  in  his  desk. 

''That  wiU  do,"  he  said. 

The  Commodore  was  almost  late  the 
next  day,  but  not  quite,  and  he  was  there 
in  time  to  hear  the  little  speech  that  Yer- 
ger made  the  children.  Often  he  kept 
remembering  it  in  a  puzzled  way. 

''After  long  consideration,  I  have  de- 
cided to  abolish  corporal  punishment 
All  of  you  know  that  I  have  in  the  past 
never  resorted  to  this  except  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances, — principally 
that  of  flagrant  disobedience.  However, 
in  the  future  there  will  be  some  other  pen- 
alty, equally  severe,  for  similar  offenses. 
I  have  not  taken  this  step  without  much 
thought  and  —  advice  ^m  competent 
authority." 

Then  Yerger  had  given  out  the  page 
for  the  singing,  and  his  deep  baritone 
had  led,— 

'*  What 't  all  the  world  to  me, 
Robin  Adair  — " 

He  had  stopped  suddenly,  but  the 
children  had  not  noticed.  Only  the  Com- 
modore's dear,  grave  eyes  met  his  own, 
and,  above  the  other  voices,  above  the 
music  evoked  from  the  old  piano  by 
Amelia  Flora's  older  sister,  the  Commo- 
dore's dear  young  vmce  carried  the 
measure  to  its  dose. 
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Those  who  contend  that  men  are 
growing  better,  and  those  who  insist  that 
matters  are  growing  worse,  may  both  be 
right.  "Look  at  the  amelioration  in  the 
lot  of  women,  of  children,  of  blacks,  of 
convicts,  of  defectives,"  flute  the  apol- 
ogists. "Never  were  punishments  more 
humane,  manners  milder,  amusements 
cleaner,  gifts  larger,  the  rights  of  the 
weak  better  protected,  the  lower  creat- 
ures more  considered."  "But  mark  the 
ruthlessness  of  industry,  the  ferocity  of 
business,  the  friction  of  classes,  the  stench 
of  politics,"  rasp  the  critics.  "Never 
in  our  time  were  chUdren  so  exploited, 
workers  so  driven,  consumers  so  poi- 
soned, passengers  so  mangled,  investors 
so  fleeced,  public  servants  so  tempted." 
The  kej  to  the  paradox  is  that  while  men 
are  improving  in  their  personal  relations, 
the  control  of  industiy  and  business  is 
becoming  impersonal. 

Take  the  face-to-face  element  out  of  a 
relation,  and  any  lurking  devil  in  it  comes 
to  the  surface.  In  the  old  South  there 
was  a  world  of  difference  to  the  slaves 
between  the  kind  master  and  the  hard 
master.  But  these  differences  tended 
to  disappear  as  the  plantations  grew  big 
and  the  slaves  came  under  the  inmiediate 
control  of  overseers.  The  Irish  found 
tenancy  tolerable  under  a  good  landlord; 
but  with  absenteeism  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  by  the  agent,  all  that 
was  oppressive  in  landlordism  came  out. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  strife  between 
employer  and  employee  was  never  so  bit- 
ter as  it  has  become  since  corporations 
came  to  be  the  great  employers.  So,  also, 
the  tension  between  the  raihxmds  and  the 
people  has  grown  with  the  merging  of 
lines  locally  owned  into  huge  systems 
controlled  by  remote  investors  in  the 
East  or  in  Europe. 
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There  is  nothing  like  distance  to  dis- 
infect dividends.  Therefore  the  moral 
character  of  the  stockholders  makes  very 
little  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation.  Christian  or 
heathen,  native  or  alien,  blue  blood  or 
plebeian,  rich  or  poor,  they  all  sanction 
much  the  same  thing,  and  that  is,  the 
policy  that  promises  the  biggest  dividends 
in  the  long  run.  To  the  directors  their 
virtual  mandate  is,  "Get  results!"  The 
directors  pass  this  mandate  on  to  the 
officers.  The  officers  pass  it  on  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  these  send  it 
on  down  the  line.  Take  one  gas  com> 
pany  formed  by  saints  and  another 
formed  by  sinners.  The  directors  of  the 
two  companies  will  be  more  alike  than 
the  stockholders,  the  officers  will  be  still 
more  alike,  and  the  men  that  come  into 
contact  with  the  legislature  or  the  dtj 
council,  or  the  gas  consumers,  wiQ  not 
differ  by  a  shade.  The  saintly  stodk- 
holders  not  only  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  but  so  long  as  the  dividends  are 
comfortable  they  resent  having  incon- 
venient knowledge  thrust  upon  them. 

The  corporation,  to  be  sure,  has  certain 
good  points.  The  corporate  owner  —  of 
course  we  are  not  speaking  of  one-man 
corporations,  or  of  those  whose  officers 
follow  their  own  sweet  will  —  is  not 
warped  by  race  antipathy,  or  religious 
prejudice,  or  caste  pride.  Unlike  the  in- 
dividual business  man,  its  course  is  never 
shaped  by  political  ambitions  or  social 
aspirations,  or  the  personal  feuds  of  its 
wife.  It  does  not  exact  personal  sub- 
servience, does  not  indulge  itself  in  petty 
tyranny,  is  not  held  back  from  negoti- 
ation with  its  employees  by  aristocratic 
haughtiness.  It  does  not  feel  angry  or 
hold  a  grudge.  If  it  ruins  any  one,  it 
does  so  not  from  malice,  but  simply 
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because  he  stands  in  the  way.  Let  him 
meekly  creep  into  the  ditch,  and  it 
honks  by  unnoticing.  The  business  man 
may  be  swerved  by  vindictiyeness  or  gen- 
ooaity,  by  passion  or  by  conscience,  but 
the  genuine  corporation  responds  to  but 
one  motive.  Toward  gain  it  gravitates 
with  the  ruthlessness  of  a  lava  stream. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  corporate  owner  is 
free  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  individ- 
ual, it  escapes  also  his  wholesome  limit- 
ations. It  feels  not  the  restraints  that 
conscience  and  public  sentiment  lay  on 
the  business  man.  It  fears  the  law  no 
more,  and  public  indignation  far  less, 
than  does  the  individual.  You  can  hiss 
the  bad  man,  egg  him,  lampoon  him, 
caricature  him,  ostracize  him  and  his. 
Not  so  with  the  bad  corporation.  The 
corporation,  moreover,  is  not  in  dread  of 
hell  fire.  You  cannot  Christianize  it. 
You  may  convert  its  stockholders,  ani- 
mate them  with  patriotism  or  public 
spirit  or  love  of  social  service;  but  this 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  tenor 
of  their  corporation.  In  short,  it  is  an 
entity  that  transmits  the  greed  of  invest- 
ors, but  not  their  conscience;  that  re- 
turns them  profits,  but  not  unpopularity. 

In  view  of  the  psychology  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  fact  that  in  a  lifetime  it  has 
risen  to  the  captaincy  of  more  than  half 
the  active  wealth  of  this  country  cannot 
be  without  bearing  on  our  moral  situa- 
tion. A  current  manual  describes  6700 
companies  (not  including  banking  and 
insurance  companies)  with  a  capitaliz- 
ation of  thirty-six  billions  of  dollars,  and 
an  actual  property  estimated  to  be  worth 
twenty-seven  billions  or  sixty  per  cent  of 
all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  outside 
of  farm  values  and  of  dty  values  in  resi- 
dences and  in  private  businesses.  Surely 
the  misconduct  of  this  giant  race  of  arti- 
ficial persons  deserves  consideration  by 
itself. 

More  than  other  sinning,  corporate  ein- 
ning  aHenatee  eocud  daeeea. 
Thanks  to  the  magic  of  limited  liabil- 
ity, every  year  finds  a  greater  distance 


between  the  corporate  business  and  its 
absentee  owners.  Every  year  sees  these 
owners  more  numerous,  more  scattered, 
more  dominated  by  the  big  insiders. 
Every  year  sees  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  insurance  companies 
coming  between  the  corporate  manage- 
ment and  the  millions  who  furnish  Uie 
money,  thereby  making  it  harder  for 
their  conscience  to  reach  and  tincture 
that  management  Moreover,  the  Big 
Men's  practice  of  watering  a  paying 
stock  and  unloading  the  infusion  upon 
the  investing  public  is  marvdoualy  po- 
tent in  banishing  humanity  and  decency 
from  the  corporation's  treatment  of  its 
labor,  its  patrons,  or  the  public  authori- 
ties. To  doubt  if  stock- watering  tightens 
the  squeeze  is  to  doubt  if  the  bona  fide 
investor,  restless  on  the  bare  bench  of  a 
paltry  three  per  cent  per  annum,  will 
yammer  harder  for  more  dividends  than 
one  lounging  luxuriously  on  the  velvet 
of  twelve  per  cent  The  device  of  capit- 
alizing and  marketing  the  last  turn  of 
the  corporation  screw  has  a  diabolic 
power  to  convert  the  retired  preacher  or 
professor  (who  has  exchanged  his  life's 
savings  for  aqueous  securities  at  par)  into 
an  oppressor  of  Tennessee  miners,  or 
Greorgia  operatives,  or  Kansas  farmers, 
as  relentless  as  an  absentee  Hlghlayid 
laird  or  a  spendthrift  Russian  nobleman. 
These  developments  tend  to  bring  to 
the  headship  <A  certain  big  businesses 
—  especially  public-service  enterprises — 
men  akin  to  the  steward  on  a  feudal 
estate  or  the  agent  of  an  Irish  landlord. 
With  growing  remoteness  and  anonym- 
ity of  ownenhip,  the  raihoad,  gas,  or 
traction  manager  who  aims  to  develop 
his  properties,  to  prosper  through  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  instead  of 
at  its  expense,  to  respect  local  sentiment, 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  dropped.  Quietly,  but  relentless- 
ly, the  popular  man  of  local  antecedents 
and  attachments,  who  calls  his  men 
"BiU"  or  "Jim,"  is  discarded  for  the 
imported  man  with  "nerve,"  who  "does 
things,"  who  "gets  results"  —  no  matter 
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how.  The  owners  f^te  and  cheer  the 
"  efficient "  raiht>ad  president  who  has 
increased  the  net  earnings  "520  per  cent 
in  eight  years/'  heedless  that  he  lets  the 
trestles  rot  till  cars  full  of  sleeping  pas- 
sengers drop  through  them,  overworks 
his  men  till  people  are  hurled  to  destruc- 
tion in  daily  smash-ups,  and  denies  sid- 
ings for  the  sweUing  traffic  till  his  train- 
men pay  death  a  heavier  toll  than  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

Now,  the  stockholders  f<»  whom  all 
these  iniquitous  things  are  done  do  not 
consciously  stand  for  them.  They  do 
not  will  that  chUdren  should  be  worn  out, 
workmen  maimed,  consumers  defrauded, 
the  ballot  polluted,  or  public  men  de- 
bauched. They  seem  to  demand  such 
conduct  only  because  they  fail  to  realize 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  exact 
the  utmost  penny.  However  harmless 
their  intentions,  their  clamor  for  fat  divi- 
dends inevitably  throws  the  management 
of  quasi-public  —  and  some  other  — 
businesses  into  the  hands  of  the  domi- 
neering-arrogant or  the  suave-unscrupu- 
lous type.  The  manager  represents  just 
one  side  of  the  shareholders,  namely, 
their  avarice.  In  other  respects  he  is  no 
more  typical  of  them  than  the  company 
doctor  is  typical  of  physicians  or  the  cor- 
poration attorney  is  typical  of  lawyers. 

The  million  or  million  and  a  half 
owners  of  corporation  stock  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  as  a  nile  law-despising,  un- 
patriotic, or  hardhearted.  They  are  in- 
offensive American  citizens  who  probably 
love  their  country  and  their  fellow  men 
as  much  as  the  brakemen  or  miners  or 
farmers  under  the  corporation  harrow. 
But  their  amiable  traits  are  not  likely 
to  reflect  themselves  in  the  officers  and 
managers  of  their  property.  What,  then, 
is  more  natural  than  that  those  in  con- 
tact with  these  agents  should  take  them 
as  representative,  should  estimate  the 
owners  by  them,  and  should  accordingly 
foresee  an  irrepressible  conffict  between 
a  lawless,  anti-sodal  capitalist  class  and 
the  masses?  Thus  springs  up  the  de- 
lusion of  progress  by  class  war,  and  the 


mischievous  policy  ol  appealing  bMj 
to  the  class  interests  of  workers  instead 
of  chiefly  to  that  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice which  is  found  at  every  levd  and  in 
every  quarter  of  society,  and  which  is  the 
only  power  that  can  settle  things  so  that 
they  stay  settled.  For  you  cannot  sharpen 
class  consciousness  withoutwhettingdasi 
hatred  and  loosening  social  bonds.  The 
only  hatred  that  is  wholesome  and  so- 
cial and  propulsive  is  the  hatred  ol  the 
righteous  for  the  willfully  unrighteous. 
A  reform  that  follows  this  line  does  not 
breed  a  reaction. 

Aggressive  corporation  men  put  in  s 
wrong  light  not  only  capitalists,  but  their 
opponents  as  well.  In  excusing  the  trou- 
bles their  arrogance  provokes,  they  pasi 
along  to  owners  biased  versions  which, 
by  misrepresenting  the  claims  of  patrons 
and  laborers,  root  capitalists  generallj 
in  the  notion  that  the  masses  are  uppish 
and  heady,  and  inspire  in  them  a  "last 
ditch"  sentiment  as  foolish  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

Now,  the  corporation  cannot  mend 
itself.  More  and  more  it  is  impersonal 
and  non-moral.  More  and  more  the  far- 
away manager  is  rated  as  a  profit  con- 
veyor, and  the  conduit  with  the  bigger 
flow  is  bIwbjs  preferred.  It  has  become 
a  machine,  and  Mammon  is  its  master. 
Reform,  therefore,  will  not  come  from  the 
inside.  Those  who  supply  the  capital 
cannot  mold  it  to  their  better  will.  But 
they  can  change  its  spirit  if  they  will  job 
with  their  fellow  citizens  in  restraining 
the  corporation  by  public  opinion  and  hj 
statute.  If  the  reaction  of  organised 
society  upon  the  Gradgrind  type  of  man- 
ager is  so  severe  that  he  cannot  make  so 
much  money  for  his  stockholders  as  s 
more  reasonable  and  representative  type, 
he  will  give  way  to  the  better  man,  aiid 
one  cause  of  the  needless  alienation  ol 
classes  will  be  removed. 

In  resenting  corporate  sins  we  must 
follow  the  maxim,  "Blame  not  the  tool, 
but  the  hand  that  moves  the  tool,** 

The  savage  beats  the  stone  he  has 
stumbled  over  without  inquiring  who  left 
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the  ttone  in  bis  way.  Earij  law  punishes 
brutes  for  the  bann  they  do,  and  the  do- 
mestic animal  that  hurts  a  human  being 
is  deodand.  Law  now  looks  farther  back, 
but  the  public  in  its  shortsightedness  is 
like  a  stricken  animal  biting  at  the  arrow 
in  its  flank  instead  of  charging  on  the 
hunter. 

In  view  of  the  pressure  they  are  under, 
what  folly  to  mob  the  spade  men  who  set 
telephone  poles  where  diey  have  no  right 
to  be»  rather  than  the  manager  in  a  down- 
town office  who  gives  these  men  their 
orders!  Why  execrate  the  doadng  opera- 
tor, or  the  forgetful  engineer,  rather  than 
the  superiors  who  exact  the  long  hours 
that  incapacitate  for  duty  ?  Why  lynch 
the  motorman  for  running  over  the  baby, 
when  he  is  on  a  schedule  that  obliges 
him  to  violate  the  municipal  speed  ordi- 
nance or  lose  his  job?  When  powder 
firms  or  armor-plate  companies  are  de- 
tected giving  aid  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country  by  furnishing  bad  plates  or  poor 
powder,  what  childishness  to  be  satisfied 
when  the  employees  who  plugged  the 
blow-holes  or  "switched  the  samples" 
are  dismissed  with  a  great  show  ol  vir- 
tuous indignation,  while  the  instigators 
go  unpunished! 

There  is  no  w<»'k  so  dirty  or  dangerous 
but  that  it  will  attract  volunteers  pleading 
wife  and  babes  to  support  An  economic 
omstraint,  more  or  less  harsh,  binds  the 
ordinary  underlings  of  a  corporation  and 
obliges  us,  in  quest  of  the  one  to  blame  or 
pmiish,  to  turn  to  "the  men  higher  up/' 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  the  right  place  to 
stop.  Whom  shall  we  blame  when  orders 
for  automatic  signals  put  in  by  superin- 
tendents of  railroads  on  which  heart- 
rending collisions  have  occurred,  have 
been  turned  down  by  the  Wall  Street 
owners?  The  company  claim-adjuster 
who,  by  playing  on  the  ignorance,  fears, 
and  necessities  of  the  injured,  "blu£Ps" 
them  out  of  their  lawful  indemnity,  insists 
with  truth  that,  if  he  did  not  cheat  the 
victims,  another  man  with  fewer  qualms 
would  be  given  his  place.  The  attorney 
who  fights  all  claims,  just  as  well  as 


unjust,  to  the  last  court  in  order  to  intim- 
idate claimants,  pleads  that  lus  corpor- 
ation will  wear  them  out  anyway,  and  he 
might  as  well  hold  the  job  as  some  one 
else. 

Ought  we,  indeed,  to  flay  the  legislator 
who,  under  pain  of  losing  the  renomin- 
ation,  votes  as  he  is  told  on  corporation 
matters,  or  the  btureau  chief  who  winks 
at  crooked  land  entries  because  he  feels 
at  the  back  of  his  neck  the  chill  of  the 
axe  ?  He  is  no  hero,  to  be  sure,  who  eats 
dirt  in  order  to  keep  his  berth;  but  if  he 
refuses  he  will  become  a  martyr,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  the  right  to  require 
martyrdom  of  anybody.  The  society 
that  allows  its  enemies  to  run  the  party 
conventions,  or  lets  unclean  hands  wield 
the  official  axe,  has  only  itself  to  blame 
for  what  follows. 

In  all  such  cases  the  blame  meted  out 
should  correspond  to  the  degree  of  actual 
—  not  formal  —  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
agent.  Society  may  call  upon  a  man  to 
renounce  his  champagne  and  truffles  for 
the  right's  sake  sooner  than  his  cake  and 
jam;  to  quarrel  with  his  cake  and  jam 
sooner  than  with  his  bread  and  butter; 
to  sacrifice  his  own  bread  and  butter 
sooner  than  the  bread  and  butter  of  his 
children.  In  general,  as  we  ascend  from 
the  track-layers  who  grab  a  street  over 
night  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang,  to  the 
superintendent,  to  the  general  manager, 
accountability  broadens  and  the  tale  of 
stripes  should  increase.  StiU,  even  the 
man  high  up  may  act  under  duress.  For 
example,  in  a  certain  city  a  cotton  mill 
wanted  a  new  street  opened  and  larger 
water-mains  laid.  The  dty  council  tabled 
the  request,  but  an  inquiry  showed  that 
$15,000  would  "fix"  the  coundl.  The 
manager,  who  "did  n't  believe  in  doing 
business  that  way,"  held  out  for  over  a 
year.  Meantime  the  mill  suffered  finan- 
cially. The  directors  became  restive, 
investigated,  and  found  that  a  manager 
with  a  Scotch  conscience  was  standing 
between  them  and  their  profits.  They 
dismissed  him  for  a  more  "practical" 
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In  the  corporatiQn  the  men  who  give 
orders,  but  do  not  take  them,  are  the 
directors.  They  enjoy  economic  freedom. 
If  their  scruples  cost  them  a  reelection, 
their  livelihood  is  not  jeopardized.  In 
the  will  of  these  men  lies  the  fountain 
head  of  righteousness  or  iniquity  in  the 
policies  of  the  corporation.  Here  is  the 
moral  laboratory  where  the  lust  of  an 
additional  quarter  of  a  per  cent  of 
dividend,  on  the  part  of  men  already 
comfortable  in  goods,  is  mysteriously 
transmuted  into  deeds  of  wrong  and  law- 
lessness by  remote,  obscure  employees 
in  terror  of  losing  their  livelihood. 

The  anonyndty  of  the  corporation  c<m  be 
met  only  by  fixing  on  directors  the  re- 
sponsibUiiy  for  corporate  sinning. 
In  enforcing  the  niles  of  the  game  the 
chief  problem  is  how  to  restrain  corpora- 
tions. The  threat  to  withdraw  the  charter 
alarms  no  one,  for  corporations  know  th^ 
are  here  to  stay.  Fine  the  law-breaking 
officers,  and  the  board  of  directors  by 
indenmifying  them  encourages  them  to 
do  it  again.  Fine  the  corporation,  and, 
if  its  sinning  is  lucrative,  it  heeds  the 
fine  no  more  than  a  flea-bite.  Never  will 
the  brake  of  the  law  grip  these  slippery 
wheels  until  prison  doors  yawn  for  the 
convicted  officers  of  lawless  corporations. 
Even  then  you  cannot  fasten  upon  the 
officers  legal  responsibility  for  much  of 
the  iniqui^  they  instigate.  For  example, 
to  deceive  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioners the  president  of  a  culpable  in- 
surance company  directs  the  actuary  to 
make  up  a  report  of  such  and  sudi  a 
character.  He  hands  it  to  the  treasurer 
and  the  auditor  who,  as  required  by  law, 
swear  that  "to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge and  belief"  it  is  true.  The  high 
officials  who  screen  their  mismanage- 
ment with  this  false  report  have  not  been 
obliged  to  perjure  themselves  by  swear- 
ing to  it.  The  law  has  no  hold  upon 
them. 

Again,  a  rich  corporation  desires  1^ 
islation  favorable  to  its  own  interests. 
The  president  engages  an  eminent  at- 


torney to  draft  a  bill  to  that  effect.  He 
then  takes  it  to  a  great  law  firm  vened 
in  practice  of  a  legislative  character.  "I 
want  you  gentlemen  to  use  all  proper  and 
legitimate  means  to  secure  the  passage 
of  this  measure.  Send  the  bill  to  me." 
The  firm  gets  the  measure  introduced 
and  then  engages  the  service  of  a  great 
lobbyist  The  lobbyist  sedcs  to  influence 
men  who  are  under  obligations  to  him 
for  financial  help  in  getting  elected.  If 
some  needed  legislators  stand  out  de- 
manding money,  he  engages  the  services 
of  small  lobbyists,  or  sends  an  interme- 
diary with  a  bribe.  Thus  the  chief  of- 
fenders protect  themselves  by  wwking 
through  accomplices,  in  many  cases  so 
remote  from  them  that  they  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  accompHces'  esdstence. 

Until  the  courts  recast  their  definitioiis 
ol  legal  evidence  and  legal  responsibifitj. 
much  of  the  control  of  corporations  must 
devolve  upon  some  agent  free  from  the 
pedantries  and  Byzantisms  of  the  law. 
Public  opinion,  however,  is  impotent  so 
long  as  it  allows  itself  to  be  kept  guess- 
ing which  shell  the  pea  is  under,  whether 
the  accountability  is  with  the  foreman, 
or  the  local  manager,  or  the  general 
manager,  or  the  president,  or  the  di- 
rectors. How  easily  the  general  wrath 
is  lost  in  this  maze!  Public  indignadoo 
meets  a  cuirass  of  divided  responsibility 
that  scatters  a  shock  which  would  have 
stretched  iniquity  prone.  Till  the  law 
lifted  its  mailed  fist,  how  f utUe  were  the 
agitations  against  grade  crossings,  link 
couplers,  and  fenderless  cars!  Instead  of 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  corporate  structure,  public  opin- 
ion should  strike  right  for  the  top.  Let 
it  mark  the  tactics  of  the  Philadelphia 
mothers  who,  after  vain  appeal  to  uiMler- 
lings  to  put  in  a  gate  at  a  railroad  crossing 
their  children  must  make  on  the  way  to 
school,  stormed  the  office  of  the  [resident 
of  the  road. 

The  directors  of  a  company  ought  to 
be  individually  accountable  for  eveiy  case 
of  misconduct  of  which  the  company  re- 
ceives the  benefit,  for  every  preventable 
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deficiency  or  abuse  that  r^^ularly  goes 
on  in  the  course  of  the  business.  Hold 
them  blameless  if  they  prove  the  ineffi- 
ciency or  disobedience  of  underlings,  but 
not  if  they  plead  ignorance.  Consider 
the  saluta^  side-effects  of  such  severity. 
When  an  avalanche  of  wrath  hangs  over 
the  head  of  the  directors  of  a  sinning  cor- 
poration, no  one  will  accept  a  director- 
ship who  is  not  prepared  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  serious  attention  to  its 
business.  Strict  accountability  will  send 
flying  the  figurehead  directors  who,  when 
the  misdeeds  of  their  prot^;^  come  to 
light,  protest  that  they  "did  n't  know." 
It  will  bar  buccaneering  insiders  from 
using  a  group  of  eminent  dummies  as 
unwitting  decoys  for  the  confiding  in- 
vestor or  policy  holder.  It  will  break  up 
the  game  of  operating  a  brigand  public- 
service  company  (owned  by  some  distant 
"sjmdicate"  )  from  behind  a  board  of 
respectable  local  "directors"  without  a 
shred  of  power. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  man's  repu- 
tation may  be  blasted  by  scandal  within 
his  corporation,  and  we  shall  not  see  men 
directors  on  a  score  or  two  of  boards.  In 
New  York  city  one  man  is  found  to  be 
director  of  forty-five  railroads,  another 
of  forty-two,  others  of  thirty-seven,  thir- 
ty-five, twenty-eight,  twenty-two  roads. 
Fifteen  men  are  in  sixteen  or  mor^  rail- 
roads, thirty-four  are  directors  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  roads.  Forty-eight  are  di- 
rectors of  seven  roads  or  more.  Those 
on  the  boards  of  from  two  to  six  roads 
are  almost  inniunerable.  Seventy-six 
men,  holding  among  them  about  sixteen 
hundred  directorships,  are  said,  on  high 
authority,  to  control  fully  one  hundred 
of  the  greatest  railroad,  industrial,  and 
banking  corporations,  with  a  capital 
equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  national  wealth! 
Now,  stricter  accoimtability  would  great- 
ly enlarge  this  directing  personnel,  and 
perhaps  rid  it  of  some  of  that  pluto- 
cratic arrogance  which  is  inseparable 
from  filling  boards  of  directors  with  Wall 
Street  bankers  and  speculators  and  a 
few  men  of  enormous  wealth.  By  enlist- 


ing more  men  with  an  interest  in  the 
technical  side  of  the  business,  or  in  the 
community  it  serves,  the  evils  of  finan- 
cial directorates  would  be  mitigated. 

In  one  state,  newspapers  have  been  re- 
quired to  print  in  every  issue  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  publisher  or 
proprietor,  in  order  that  the  responsibility 
of  Uie  paper  may  be  certain.  It  ought 
likewise  to  be  customary  to  print  along 
with  the  news  of  exposure  of  corporation 
misconduct  the  names  of  the  (Sectors, 
in  order  that  the  public  indignation  may 
not  explode  without  result,  but  find  ra- 
ther a  proper  target;  for  just  indignation 
is  altogether  too  precious  a  thing  to  be 
wasted. 

Make  it  vain  for  a  director  to  plead 
that  he  opposed  the  wrong  sanctioned 
by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  If  he 
wUi  keep  his  skirts  dear,  let  him  resign 
the  moment  he  is  not  ready  to  stand  for 
every  policy  of  his  board.  In  the  board 
of  dir^^rs,  as  in  the  cabinet  of  parlia- 
mentary coimtries,  the  principle  of  joint 
responsibility  should  hold.  It  ought  to 
be  as  inevitable  for  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  a  railroad  company  caught 
systematically  stealing  mineral  lands  or 
oppressing  coal  operators  along  its  line, 
to  resign,  as  now  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
for  college  trustees  to  resign  when  they 
have  been  caught  unloading  bad  securi- 
ties on  the  college  fimds. 

The  trust  practice  of  cross-checking, 
setting  off  plant  against  plant,  and  one 
department  in  a  plant  against  corre- 
sponding departments  in  all  the  other 
plants,  while  keying  up  technical  efficien- 
cy, drives  the  superintendents  and  fore- 
men under  this  staccato  rivalry  to  bear 
hard  on  labor.  The  public  conscience 
will  not  long  tolerate  such  ruthless  exer- 
cise of  corporate  might,  especially  when 
the  workers  are  women,  or  children,  or 
unskilled.  Let  directors  become  habitu- 
ated to  full  responsibility,  and  a  reputable 
man  will  decline  to  stand  for  the  treat- 
ment of  labor  under  modem  systems  of 
cost  accounting,  unless  he  is  protected  by 
a  "labor   conmussioner"   or   "welfare 
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manager'*  responsible  directly  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  directors.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  such  an  officer  to  limit  the  pres- 
sure of  foremen  on  the  workers,  and  to 
standardize  at  the  level  of  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  time  such  matters  as  hours, 
night-work,  paj  for  overtime,  safety  pro- 
visions, accident  indemnity,  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  women  and  children, 
and  the  treatment  of  company  customers 
or  tenants. 

Corporations  are  necessary,  jet,  through 
nobody's  fault,  they  tend  to  become  soul- 
less and  lawless.   By  all  means  let  them 


rei^  where  th^  have  sovni.  But  why 
let  them  dedare  dividends,  not  only  on 
their  coital,  but  also  on  their  power  to 
starve  out  labor,  to  wear  out  Htiganti, 
to  beat  down  small  competitOTs,  to  master 
the  market,  to  evade  taxes,  to  get  the  free 
use  of  public  property  ?  Nothing  but  the 
curb  of  organized  society  can  confine 
them  to  their  own  grist  and  keep  then 
from  grinding  into  dividends  the  stamina 
of  children,  the  health  of  women,  the 
lives  of  men,  the  purity  ol  the  ballot, 
the  honor  of  public  servants,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  QUAKER  BOY 

BY  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


It  was  a  beautiful  comer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  the  Quaker  settlers  of 
1682  and  the  following  years  found  a 
home.  The  great  river  fronted  it,  and 
streams,  some  of  them  navigable,  paral- 
leled each  other  up  into  the  cotmtry. 
The  gently  rolling  upland  was  covered 
with  a  great  forest  of  hard  wood  which, 
when  cleared,  tmcovered  a  soil  of  tm- 
usual  fertility  and  freedom  from  surface 
rocks.  Within  it  wandered  inunense 
numbers  of  deer  and  not  a  few  elk.  The 
only  animals  of  prey  were  the  small  wolf 
and  the  black  bear,  neither  dangerous 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  marshes 
abounded  in  waterfowl,  and  at  certain 
seasons  wild  pigeons  and  other  migratory 
birds  could  be  captured  in  abundance  by 
throwing  stones  into  the  flocks.  There 
were  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
Shad  and  other  sea-fish  were  plentiful  in 
the  river,  and  the  little  streams  were  am- 
ply stocked  with  trout. 

Nor  were  the  settlers  unworthy  of 
their  possessions.  A  few  men  of  rank  and 
education  began  a  life  of  trade  in  the 
towns,  burying  their  coats  of  arms  as  un- 
worthy a  Christian  democracy.   But  the 


greater  part  were  British  yeomen,  some 
landowners  in  their  native  land,  the  most 
of  them  renters  who  had  loaded  all  their 
furniture,  plate,  clothing,  and  in  some 
cases  framed  houses,  into  the  little  sailisg 
vessels,  and  set  out  on  the  two  or  three 
months'  voyage  to  the  free  land  which  the 
foresight  and  generosity  of  William  Peon 
had  secured.  They  had  shown  their 
capacity  to  suffer  by  lying  months  and 
years  in  British  dungeons  for  a  point  of 
conscience,  small  perhaps,  but  which, 
because  it  was  conscience,  they  had  per* 
sisted  in  thinking  was  worth  more  to 
them  than  property  or  liberty  ot  life. 
They  had  shown  their  fraternity  by  of- 
fering themselves  —  man  for  man  and 
woman  for  woman  — for  their  unfortu- 
nate brethren  who  were  about  to  die  for 
conscience'  sake  in  the  horrible  pest- 
holes of  England.  They  were  to  find  the 
free  air  of  the  woods,  a  soil  as  good  as 
the  best  they  had  left,  a  life  of  conquest 
over  nature  to  draw  out  their  best  en- 
ergies, and,  better  than  all,  an  ideal 
commonwealth  where  persecution  shook! 
never  come,  and  where  fraternity  would 
know  no  bounds  of  rank  or  sect  or  race. 
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It  was  a  venture,  as  all  emigration  is; 
but  the  results  were  happy.  There  was 
none  of  the  suffering  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  Flesh  and  fish  and  fowl 
were  to  be  had  for  the  captiire.  "We 
could  buy  a  deer  for  two  shillings  and  a 
turkey  for  one  shilling "  of  the  Indians, 
one  ol  them  has  recorded.  The  wise  ar- 
rangement of  Penn  had  made  the  red- 
men  more  than  friends.  They  were  glad 
to  have  the  Quakers,  who  paid  for  every- 
thing, who  never  cheated  them,  whose 
guns  were  used  only  against  the  beasts 
of  the  wood,  and  who  tried  their  best 
to  restrain  them  from  fire-water.  Little 
troubles  occurred.  The  Coimdl  listened 
to  a  complaint  of  the  Welsh  settlers  of 
Haverford  against  the  Indians  "for  the 
rapine  and  destruction  of  their  hogs," 
but  the  Indian  "kings"  were  sent  for, 
and  the  matter  quickly  settled.  The 
Quaker  home  and  children  were  left  in 
perfect  security,  while  the  adult  attended 
the  quarterly  meeting,  or  the  market- 
place at  Philadelphia  or  Chester,  and  so 
far  as  the  Friends  were  concerned  these 
kindly  relations  never  ceased. 

A  cave  in  the  bank,  a  brush  lean-to 
against  a  rock,  or  a  log  hut,  sufficed 
for  the  first  winter;  but  better  houses 
soon  arose.  Each  settler  had  made  his 
purchase  in  England  from  rude  maps, 
and  quickly  fotmd  it  in  the  woods.  The 
sales  were  liberal,  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  acres  to  a  family,  for  a  trifling 
sum  and  a  quit-rent  The  woods  fell  be- 
fore their  axes,  and  with  a  plough  drawn 
by  oxen  the  soil  was  quickly  prepared 
for  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  In 
one  year  every  farmer  had  a  sufficiency 
of  eveiything  but  money,  and  improve- 
ments began.  The  old  houses  were  dis- 
carded and  stone  buildings  arose.  Bams 
for  crops  and  cattle  kept  pace  with  the 
clearing  land  and  increasing  produce.  As 
the  first  settlers  died  the  great  farms  were 
divided  among  the  boys,  or  the  younger 
ones  plunged  farther  into  the  woods  and 
repeated  the  process. 

They  were  practically  all  Friends.  If 
you  lay  a  straight-edged  ruler  from  a 


point  on  the  Delaware  River  midway  be- 
tween Trenton  and  Easton  to  the  point 
where  the  Susquehanna  crosses  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  you  will  cut  off  a  cor- 
ner which  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  largely  Quaker  land.  Up  to  the  Civil 
War  not  a  few  townships  knew  no  land- 
owners outside  the  fold,  and  the  farms 
had  come  down  without  a  deed  except 
the  one  from  T\^lliam  Penn.  As  time 
progressed  the  farms  grew  smaller  by  sub- 
divisions, till  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  or  thereabouts  became  the 
normal  size,  and  the  productivity  always 
increased.  The  young  man  who  could 
not  buy  a  farm  with  borrowed  money, 
and  stock  it,  and  by  middle  life  have  it 
dear  of  debt,  was  seriously  lacking  in 
business  management  or  economy,  or 
both.  Expenses  of  living  were  trifling. 
The  boys  did  the  work  outside  and  the 
girb  within,  and  there  were  usually  plen- 
ty of  both.  The  fields  and  the  garden 
gave  the  vegetables,  and  the  barn,  the 
pig-pen,  and  the  poultry-yard  the  meat 
The  housewife  spun  the  flax»  wove  the 
cloth,  cut  out  and  sewed  the  garments. 
She  n:iade  sausage  and  scrapple  and 
mince  pies,  carpets  and  candles  and  fea- 
ther-beds. Such  lives  developed  qual- 
ities of  saving  and  hoarding,  and  so  it 
happened  that  not  a  few  families  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  an  ever- 
increasing  stock  of  money  at  interest, 
and  enlarged  houses  and  bams,  and  ideas 
of  fine  tillage  and  care  of  soil,  and  fur- 
niture plain  but  solid,  and  shade-trees 
arotmd  the  place,  and  looks  that  bespoke 
comfort,  homelikeness,  and  family  pride. 
The  New  England  farm  developed 
strong  men;  but  the  rugged  soil  did  not 
invite  their  continuance,  and  the  strength 
of  New  England  went  to  the  cities  or  the 
West.  The  western  farm  made  great 
crops,  but  western  farmers  are  nomads, 
and  in  general  have  no  ancestral  homes. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States  has  there  been  that  combination  of 
soil  and  social  conditions  which  created 
a  satisfied,  intelligent,  pennanent  yeo- 
manry.   The  land  itself  was  treated  al- 
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most  as  a  sentient  being.  It  must  not  be 
abused  anj  more  than  a  horse  or  an  ox. 
It  must  be  f  ed»  and  not  cropped  into  ste- 
rility, and  so,  unlike  the  south  land,  it 
grew  in  fertility  with  each  generation, 
clearer  of  weeds  and  stones,  more  mellow 
and  rich  and  kindly.  The  great  stone 
houses,  of  plain  but  harmonious  outline, 
the  whitewashed  outbuildings  and  fences, 
the  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  all 
bespoke  the  comfortable  and  prosperous 
home,  to  which  the  wandering  children 
would  return  as  long  as  they  lived,  as  the 
family  gathering  called  them  from  dis- 
tant business  or  residence,  and  to  which 
their  thoughts  would  revert  with  ever- 
increasing  fervency  as  they  reviewed  their 
boyhood  days. 

For  truly  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker 
farm  and  homestead  was  a  great  place 
for  a  boy  to  grow  into  a  man.  The  old 
conditions  lasted  till  the  Civil  War. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
scattering  of  the  old  families,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  immigrants 
and  renters  of  another  type.  The  old 
race  will  be  largely  extinct  in  another 
generation;  but  many  a  man  now  in 
middle  life  or  beyond  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  in 
business  or  professional  life,  blesses  the 
fate  that  gave  him  the  physical  and  moral 
basis  of  such  a  boyhood. 

The  boy's  life  was  not  a  vagabond  life, 
though  streams  and  woods  were  well 
known,  and  wild  animals  and  birds  and 
flowers  were  sources  of  unfailing  pleasure 
and  instruction.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  there  was  work  to  be  done,  wood 
to  carry  in  from  the  woodpile,  cows  and 
horses  to  bring  in  from  the  field,  apples 
to  gather,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
pick.  The  work  was  done,  if  not  willingly 
yet  faithfully,  and  a  great  lesson  learned. 

The  father  was  an  autocrat,  a  kindly 
and  wise  one  whose  commands  were 
never  questioned.  "John,"  said  he  to 
his  boy  at  the  table,  "John,  hold  thy 
plate." 

"I  don't  want  that,  father,"  faltered 
the  boy. 


"I  did  not  ask  thee  what  thee  wanted; 
I  told  thee  to  hold  thy  plate;"  and  J<^ 
took  what  was  offered  and  ate  it  without 
a  word.  If  too  wet  to  go  to  the  field, 
father  and  John  could  pidl  weeds  in  the 
garden.  John  did  not  understand  wfaj 
this  was  not  as  wet  as  the  field,  but 
father  said  not,  and  John  accepted  it  as 
true.  When  too  cold  for  other  work,  you 
could  pick  stones  in  the  field.  Again 
John  could  not  understand  why  prying 
up  stones  frozen  into  the  ground,  with 
gloveless  fingers,  was  not  as  cold  as  any- 
thing else;  but  father  said  it  was  odd- 
weather  work,  and  when  John  got  home^ 
sick  at  boarding  school  he  sadly  reflected 
that  if  only  he  could  go  home  he  would 
gladly  even  pick  stones  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  freezing.  As  the  boy  grew 
up,  the  duties  and  responsibilitieB  in- 
creased, and  the  labor  was  the  more  con- 
tinuous. Driving  horses  to  plough  or 
harrow,  the  more  strenuous  work  ol  the 
harvest  time,  the  family  consultation  as 
to  which  field  to  work  out  of  grass  for  the 
regular  routine  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat, 
and  two  years  of  mowing,  to  be  followed 
by  pasture,  became  his  larger  functions. 

But  there  was  always  plenty  of  time 
for  the  boyish  recreation  which  the  coun- 
try afforded.  He  was  never  a  slave  to 
work  or  to  authority.  There  was  the 
stream  to  fish,  and  the  charms  of  fishing 
grew  upon  him,  till  a  busy  life  after- 
wards only  made  it  more  enticing,  as 
memory  brought  back  the  great  sucker 
in  the  mill-dam  or  trout  in  the  dear 
stream.  There  were  muskrats  to  be 
trapped  in  winter  and  the  raccoon  that 
stole  the  chickens  and  turkeys.  There 
were  the  games  in  which  boys  on  the 
neighboring  farms  would  join,  or  the 
ride  on  the  big  sled  in  winter.  AH  of 
these  and  many  more  were  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  and  education  whidi 
the  older  people  were  too  wise  to  curb. 

Nor  were  intellectual  opportunities 
lacking.  Every  house  had  some  books, 
—  often  Friends'  books,  SeweTs  Hidon/ 
and  Piety  Promoted  ;  the  first  stirred  the 
boy's  denominational  patriotism  as  he 
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heard  of  the  brave  deeds  of  his  ancestors; 
but  for  the  latter,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did 
not  care  much,  though  he  had  to  take  a 
share  of  it  on  First  Day.  There  was,  too, 
the  neighborhood  library  sustained  by 
the  farmers  for  a  few  miles  around.  The 
key  was  kept  in  a  neighboring  store  or 
meeting-house  and  any  one  could  get  it, 
select  his  book,  register  it  himself,  lock 
up,  and  go  home.  As  practically  all  the 
subscribers  were  Friends,  fiction  was 
disallowed;  but  the  healthy  boy  fotmd  in 
history  and  biography  and  travel  a  sub- 
stitute which  charmed  him  through  many 
a  wintry  evening  and  slack  hour  through 
the  day.  Macaulay  was  too  critical  of  the 
Friends,  and  was  outlawed;  but  BoUin 
and  Ranke  and  Motley  and  Prescott 
became  a  part  of  the  boy's  permanent 
stock  in  trade,  and  he  learned  to  read 
to  good  purpose.  The  wilds  of  Africa 
were  explored  with  Livingstone,  and  the 
wastes  of  Greenland  with  Franklin  and 
Kane;  and  if  an  occasional  volume  by 
Mayne  Reid  crept  in  through  an  unsus- 
picious committee,  on  the  groimd  that  it 
was  a  record  of  travel,  probably  no  one 
was  the  worse.  The  different  families 
read  the  same  books,  and  a  comparison 
of  views  kept  the  memory  fresh. 

But  above  all  else  these  old  farmers 
retained  something  of  the  conscience  of 
their  ancestors.  To  go  to  meeting  twice  a 
week  was  the  most  inevitable  part  of  the 
weekly  progranune.  It  was  always  the 
"previous  engagement" 

**It  will  rain  to-day  and  that  hay  just 
ready  to  come  in  will  be  spoiled,"  John 
would  urge  on  a  Fourth  Day  morning. 

"Harness  the  horse  and  we  will  all  go 
to  meeting,"  was  the  tmcompromising 
answer. 

The  meeting  was  mostly  silent,  just  a 
gathering  of  men,  women,  and  children 
atting  on  unpainted  and  straight-backed 
benches  for  an  hour.  The  boys  did  not 
always  enter  profoimdly  into  the  spiritual 
exercise  of  the  occasion,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  even  the  older  ones  had  not  such 
sustained  mystical  communion  as  their 
faces  then  seemed  to  indicate.  But  after 


all,  the  lesson  of  the  supremacy  of  reli- 
gious duty  over  all  business  affairs  was 
well  taught,  and  the  quiet  influence  of 
the  Spirit  was  not  always  a  delusion; 
while  the  cramped  physical  powers  of  the 
healthy  boy  found  relief  afterwards  in  an 
unrestrained  and  joyous  exercise.  The 
habit  of  at  least  formal  attention  to  reli- 
gious obligations  was  seldom  lost. 

It  was  in  the  ''monthly  meetings" 
that  the  moral  standards  were  set  and 
maintained.  These  business  sessions 
were  as  imperative  upon  old  and  young 
as  the  purely  religious  gatherings.  The 
"queries"  were  to  be  answered  in  open 
meeting,  not  individually  but  as  a  body, 
and  the  answer  inscribed  in  a  book. 

Do  you  go  to  meeting  regularly,  and 
behave  yourself  when  there  ? 

Do  you  have  **love  and  unity"  with 
other  members  ? 

Do  you  live  a  simple  life,  avoid  com- 
plicity with  warlike  operations  or  judi- 
cial oaths? 

Do  you  look  after  the  poor  Friends, 
and  do  you  pay  your  debts  ?  —  and  other 
questions  relating  to  conduct  and  habits. 

The  boy,  perhaps,  could  not  define 
Quakerism;  but  he  got  an  idea  very  firm- 
ly that  a  quiet,  kindly,  moral  life  was  re- 
quired of  him,  an  idea  which  often  sur- 
vived the  vastly  lower  standards  among 
which  he  had  to  work  out  his  adult  con- 
duct. 

The  home  confirmed  the  meeting,  — 
or  the  reverse  might  be  a  more  true  way 
of  writing  it  The  little  silence  before 
each  meal,  the  Bible-reading  at  the 
breakfast-table  and  on  First  Day  even- 
ing by  one  whose  life  was  a  manifest  ef- 
fort to  live  by  its  precepts;  even  the  ab- 
sence of  formal  teaching  and  the  general 
reticence  as  to  religious  subjects,  along 
with  the  seriousness  at  rare  intervab 
when  the  rebuke  or  the  commendation 
was  evidently  needed,  —  all  these  were 
daily  building  character,  whether  any 
one  was  conscious  of  it  or  not 

In  1827  Quakerdom  was  rent  by  the 
great  "Separation."  Hicksite  and  Or- 
thodox, as  they  were  popularly  called. 
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Hved  aide  bj  aide  as  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives; but  a  great  gap  opened  between 
them.  The  Orthodox  were  influential  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  Hickaitiy  controlled 
the  country.  They  kept  the  old  stone 
meeting-houses.  For  a  time  the  two 
worshiped  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
house,  or  in  the  same  room  at  different 
hours;  but  these  arrangements  in  the 
ezdted  state  of  feeling  were  too  dose  for 
peace.  All  through  these  Quaker  coun- 
ties one  sees  meeting-houses  in  duplicate, 
the  old  one  almost  always  Hicksite.  The 
feeling  during  the  first  generation  was 
intense.  Social  intercourse  ceased.  Min- 
isters of  the  two  bodies  meeting  in  the 
road  gave  each  other  the  least  possible 
recognition,  and  mutual  individual  "dis- 
ownments**  deared  the  skirts  of  each  of 
responsibihty  for  the  other.  The  two 
had  the  same  moral  standards  and  the 
same  methods  of  worship.  In  the  main 
they  looked  at  life  from  the  same  point 
of  view;  but  the  Hicksite  was  supposed 
to  have  beliefs  with  Unitarian  tendency, 
the  Orthodox  to  be  unbearably  dog- 
matic; and  so  they  parted,  except  that 
the  boys  and  girls  might  saf  dy  go  to  the 
same  HtUe  school  by  the  meeting-house. 
They  were  not  potent  factors  in  party 
politics.  They  had  forgotten  the  great 
colonial  days  when  the  Holy  Experiment 
was  building  the  most  prosperous,  free, 
and  progressive  commonwealth  along  the 
Atlantic,  under  Quaker  legislation  unin- 
termitted  for  seventy  years;  when  David 
Uoyd,  John  Kinsey,  and  Isaac  Norris  led 
the  Quaker  hosts  in  a  well-defined  but 
strictiy  moral  political  machine.  They 
had  rather  accepted  the  mediaeval  doc- 
trine that  introversion  and  not  outward 
activity  was  the  badge  and  safeguard 
of  the  Friend.  In  township  matters,  as 
school  director,  or  road  supervisor,  they 
performed  their  duty,  and  the  Quak^ 
vote  could  be  counted  on,  on  dection 
day.  But  the  noisy  convention  and 
political  meeting  did  not  know  them, 
and  the  candidate  for  an  office  higher 
than  township  was  an  object  of  concern. 
Th^  were  conservative  in  most  matters. 


but  <m  a  moral  qoestioa  to  idnc^  tkir 
sodety  was  committed,  they  ooald  be  the 
leaders  of  the  radicals.  Every  Quaker 
was  an  anti-slavery  man,  mnd  many  of 
them  were  uncompromising  abolitioiiiBb 
of  the  Garrison  type.  The  UodcrgroiiBd 
Railway  had  an  unfaiting  route  tfaroiigli 
the  Quaker  counties,  and  the  nmaway 
once  over  the  line  found  plenlj  of  sympa- 
thy and  active  aid.  The  boy  at  the  tabk 
or  during  the  winter  evening  drank  in, 
in  respectful  sQence,  the  ini<{uitics  of 
slavery  till  a  negro  became  a  hero,  and 
he  would  warmly  resent  any  appellatioo 
less  respectful  than  colored  man. 

Then  came  on  the  war.    It  aeemed  to 
present  a  conflict  of  duties.    The  ekkn 
saw  deariy  that  the  long  history  of  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  was  fairly  "^^tAhfd  by  an 
equally  long  testimony  against  war;  yet 
to  a  man  they  ferventiy  desired  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  arms.   If  the  tradition 
of  John  Woc^man  and  Anthony  Beneset 
and  the  example  of  John  G.  Whitticr 
kept  them  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
the  histcwy  of  their  own  ancestors  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  kept  them  true 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  For  it  was  known 
that  every  littie  compfidty  with  war  had 
been  consdentiously  avoided.  When  the 
American  army  had  taken  blankets  and 
left  the  money  with  the  boy,  the  father 
had  ridden  miles  to  find  the  purchaser 
and  r^um  the  price,  though,  of  course, 
he  never  recovered  the  blankets.    When 
a  boy  had  thrown  down  a  bar  in  response 
to  the  demand  of  a  British  trooper,  en- 
forced with  a  drawn  sword,  the  convic- 
tion that  he  might  be  a  party  to  taking 
human  life  so  seised  him  that  he  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  others.  These  tradi- 
tions and  convictions  hdd  the  soberer 
ones  steadily  to  non-partidpation.    The 
boys  and  young  men  were  more  influ- 
enced by  the  exdtement,  and  some  of 
them  responded  to  the  calL  Such  usu- 
ally lost  their  Quak^  connection,  but 
never  the  influences  of  their  early  training. 

What  better  boyhood  could  there  be 
for  a  man  who  is  to  do  great  work  ?  A 
body  hardened  by  years  of  pure  air  and 
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active  but  not  excessive  exercise;  a  mind  In  some  respects,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a 
braced  by  a  school  life  which  required  narrow  and  circumscribed  life;  but  these 
things  to  be  done  by  himself  and  not  by  qualities  may  not  be  the  worst  evils  for 
the  teacher,  and  broadened  by  a  careful  Uie  boy.  There  was  to  be  plenty  of 
reading  of  a  limited  number  of  improv-  breadth  and  liberty  later,  and  he  ap- 
ing books;  a  character  formed  by  regu-  proached  manhood  without  the  feeling 
lar  duties,  the  example  of  conscientious  that  life  was  a  sucked  orange;  rather  it 
fiving,  the  ever-present  sacredness  of  mor-  was  to  him  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
al  responsibility,  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  unknown  possibilities  in  which  his  un- 
sympathy  with  suffering;  and  a  hearty  tried  powers  of  strong  resolve  and  sus- 
respect  for  a  religion  of  the  simplest  char-  tained  effort,  kept  well  in  hand,  might  do 
acter  and  absolutely  without  hypocrisy,  their  best. 


ALEUTIAN 

BY   WILLIAM   HERVEY   WOODS 

Mists  are  his  heavens.*^  His  moon  behind  a  veil 
Unseen,  her  silvern  circle  slowly  fills; 
How  fair  in  twilight  pale 
Are  shy  young  stars  down  vistas  in  the  hills 

He  knows  not,  nor  the  golden  pomps  of  June. 
When  high  o'erhead  by  shinmiering  bastions  hoary 

The  sun  in  tranquil  glory 
Goes  westering  down  some  star-deep,  blue  lagoon; 
But  spindrift  clouds  his  island  outlines  blur. 
And  long  rains  roimd  him  purr. 
And  ceaseless  fogs,  of  Asian  sea-winds  borne. 

Swirl  in,  till  night  and  noon 
Are  writ  in  one  dull  Arctic  character. 

Alike  of  shadow  and  of  shining  shorn. 

Our  tumult  of  the  street. 
Trample  of  feet. 
Harsh-roaring  wheels,  and  throbbing  bells,  and  cries. 
To  that  swart  islander  were  strangest  dream  — 
Save  when  the  tempest  flies. 
No  mightier  voices  rise 
Than  barking  seal-herds,  or  the  sea-birds'  scream. 

All  round  his  isles;  and  tales  of  tower  and  dome 
Seem  but  a  shipwrecked  stranger's  rude  romancing 

To  him,  whose  vagrant  home 
Is  a  light  kayak  mid  the  whitecaps  dancing 
In  wild  seas  west  of  Nome. 
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For  him  no  ripe  fields  rustle. 
Waiting  the  fruitful  bustle 
Of  harvest-scenes,  nor  autumn  orchards  bending 
Beneath  their  painted  burdens,  perfume  lending 
To  every  passing  air  — 
'T  is  his  to  reap  the  unsown  waters  wide. 

To  strike  the  salmon  swift  in  swinging  sea. 
Silent  as  foam  across  the  foam  to  glide 

Among  the  basking  seals  before  they  flee; 
And  if  no  garden  fair 
Allure  his  care. 
No  bit  of  heavenly  blue  in  blossoms  molden. 

Nor  roses  red  nor  golden. 
Gladden  his  path,  yet  sometimes  round  the  year 

A  great  hand  sweeps  the  curtains  from  his  skies. 
And  spired  Auroras  dazzling  up  the  sphere 
Foreshow  him  Paradise. 

No  race  behind  him  lies 
Rooted  in  memories. 
No  shining  deeds  with  such  rare  art  rehearsed 
That  men  are  nigh  forgetting 
The  jewel  in  the  setting  — 
His  lonely  soul  is  versed 
In  one  scant  tongue;  a  few  rough  shards  of  speech 
Serve  all  his  need;  but  when  beneath  the  moon 
That  still  sets  sidewise  down  the  frozen  beach. 

In  the  dim  hut  he  hears  his  wife's  low  croon. 
His  first-bom's  gurgling  laugh,  well  knows  he  then 

That  song,  that  laughter,  speaks  all  tongues  of  men. 

yfhaX  if  to  him  the  storied  past  is  dumb. 

Or,  finding  speech,  but  stirs  a  troubled  doubting? 
Can  Cresar's  ashes  warm  the  fingers  numb? 
yfhAt  helps  Achilles'  shouting. 
Or  hinders,  Helen's  pouting. 
Far  by  Scamander  and  the  doomM  wall. 

To  him  whose  spear-long  barque  of  lightest  leather. 
Mid  ghostly  icebergs  towering  Andes-tall, 
Must  Arctic  tempests  weather? 

Nay,  't  is  not  Art  alone. 
Nor  sad-eyed  centuries  of  weary  lore. 

Nor  rugged  northern  zone. 
And  hard-earned  harvests  wrung  from  watery  floor. 

Makes  men  or  mars :  in  Heaven's  eternal  plan 
'Tis  living  only  makes  a  man  a  man. 
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BUCK  DU  SPAIN 

BY  HELEN  DUNCAN  QUEEN 


I  WAS  only  eight,  that  first  summer 
father  let  the  hauling  to  the  Du  Spains, 
but  I  remember  veiy  well  the  dusly  day 
they  drove  round  the  turn  into  sight,  and 
covered  the  big  flat  between  the  men's 
cabins  and  the  bams  with  their  long 
bark  wagons,  and  half-a-hundred  horses. 

Buck  Du  Spain  did  n't  come  with  the 
rest,  but  rode  in,  on  his  little  black  horse, 
in  the  yellow  evening.  He  was  very  beau- 
tiful, I  thought,  when  he  dropped  off 
his  horse,  and  came  over  to  speak  to 
father, — tall,  and  lazily  slow,  wiUi  a  full 
throat,  and  a  pleasant,  drawling  voice, 
and  —  delight  of  my  childish  heart  — 
a  strai^t  nose.  He  put  me  up  on  his 
horse  when  he  led  him  round  to  the 
stable,  and  then  told  me  to  see  how  fast 
I  could  run  home. 

Th^  —  the  Du  Spains  —  took  the 
big  white  house  just  across  the  road 
from  ours,  that  had  been  empty  so  long. 
Buck  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
dg^een,  for  he  was  n't  driving  himself, 
but  just  helped  his  father  manage  the  big 
outfit,  and  took  a  team  out  for  a  day  or 
90,  if  a  driver  were  laid  off.  He  and  my 
gay  young  unde  grew  fast  friends,  and 
I,  Umety  for  playmates,  tagged  them 
mercfleraty.  But,  when  I  had  stayed  at 
his  mother's  for  supper,  he  would  perch 
me  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  show  me 
jnctures  from  a  book  so  big  that  it  did  n't 
lie  on  the  table,  but  stood  on  the  floor 
beside  it,  and  then,  when  I  grew  sleepy, 
would  carry  me  across  the  road,  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  they  went 
away  again,  and  I  watched  the  caravan 
of  teams  pull  out  of  sight,  with  ringing 
of  leaders'  bells,  and  the  odd  rumbling 
of  unloaded  big  wagons,  —  and  felt  for- 
lorn. 

It  was  four  years  later  when  th^  came 
again.    Old  Du  Spain  was  dead,  and 


Buck  had  the  outfit,  which  was  smaller 
now.  My  admiration  was  as  keen  as 
ever,  if  more  quiet  I  was  quite  6ontent 
to  curl  up  in  the  cane  rocker  in  Bis 
mother's  sitting-room,  while  he,  sprawled 
across  the  lounge,  read  the  mo$t  varied 
assortment  of  novels.  It  was  a  hot  Sun- 
day, and  I  veiy  crisp  in  a  new  dress, 
when  he  gave  me  the  fat,  brown  Lei 
MisSrabUst  thumb-marked,  and  redol^t 
of  the  tobacco  of  many  bark  camps,  that 
to  this  day  jostles  the'daintier<voluihes 
on  my  shdves. 

The  rains  came  early  that  year,  so  they 
shedded  the  bark  that  was  left  in  the 
woods,  and  took  the  horses  forty  miles 
to  pasture.  I  remember  the  long  string 
going  down  the  hill,  one  tied  to  the; 
other's  tail.  The  teamsters  left,  but  Buck 
and  his  mother  decided  to  stay,  —  they 
might  as  well  winter  there  as  anywhere, 
they  said.  So  we  settled  down  for  the 
winter,  which  was  only  quieter  than  the 
summer. 

When  it  was  clear,  —  and  it  seemed 
not  to  be  dear  much  —  I  sat  on  the  high 
porch,  and  watched  my  unde  and  Buck 
break  the  two  new  colts,  wild  from  the 
range.  For  rainy  days  I  had  two  playing 
places,  —  the  long,  low  room  over  the 
kitchen,  sacred  to  trunks,  old  magazines, 
and  my  dolls — and,  better  far,  the  store,, 
where  my  unde  and  Buck  sat  beside 
the  high,  round  stove  th^  kept  roaring, 
making,  for  the  six-horse  lashes,  the 
poppers  I  could  never  "pop,"  and  braid- 
ing elaborate  covers  for  wUp-stocks  with 
silv^  ferules  slipped  on  at  intervals.  If 
I  were  good,  and  handed  him  the  shining 
ferules  in  proper  order.  Buck  would  show 
me  his  thick  pile  of  cigarette  cards,  or' 
would  play  ''Casino"  with  me. 

''You're  a  nicer  partner  than  Toney, 
Kitten,"  he  laughed  one  day,  when  he'd 
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taken  cards  and  spades,  big  and  little 
Casino,  and  all  the  aces. 

"Who  is  Toney?"  I  promptly  asked. 

"Oh,  a  man  at  the  Forks,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  play  with  him. 
Buck,  you  know  he  is  n't  straight,"  said 
my  unde. 

"For  mbn^,  of  course,"  and  Buck 
dealt  out  the  cards  with  that  careless 
ease  that  was  my  envy  and  despair. 
"Are  you  going  to  win  this  game,  young 
lady?" 

Near  the  end  of  winter  there  came  a 
sunny  Sunday,  and  with  it  the  circuit 
preacher.  So  we  all  drove  over  to  the 
schoolhouse,  where  the  blacking  fairly 
bubbled  on  the  hot  stove,  and  smelled 
most  awfully.  First  there  were  hynms, 
which  I  Hked,  and,  too,  Uked  hearing 
Buck's  dear  tenor  above  the  rest.  Then 
came  the  sermon.  Now  our  minister  was 
a  good  man,  and  kindly,  with  a  joke, 
every  now  and  then,  on  week-days,  but 
to  him  no  sermon  was  a  sermon  which 
did  n't  force  his  hearers  to  reflect  upon 
their  latter  end.  I  don't  know  if  the  force 
were  stronger  that  day;  at  any  rate,  I 
felt  it  more,  and  came  out  of  church  in  a 
most  exalted  state.  Not  even  riding  home 
with  Buck,  in  the  big  breaking-cart  be- 
hind the  colts,  could  check  the  soaring  of 
my  thoughts. 

Yes,  I  'd  join  the  church,  —  for  dearly 
something  must  be  done,  even  little 
girls  of  twdve  died  sometimes.  I'd  be  a 
Christian. 

"Pretty  fine  colts,  don't  you  think, 
IQtten  ?"  said  Buck,  as  we  took  the  turn 
to  the  bridge  on  one  whed.  I  nodded 
impatiently.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  — 
yes,  I'd  be  a  Christian,  and  I'd  be  good, 
I'd  never  tell  another  stoiy,  never  even 
act  one  (which  mother  said  was  just  as 
bad),  such  as  not  knowing  where  that 
new  cake  of  chocolate  had  disappeared 
to. 

"You'd  better  hold  on  to  my  arm. 
Kitten,  we're  coming  to  a  rough  place, 
and  this  cart  has  n't  any  back."  I  took 
hold  obediently.  What  else  did  Chris- 
tians do?    From  the  sermon  two  words 


rang  back  at  me:  "Save  souls."  I  was  a 
little  dismayed.  Whose  soul  could  I  save  ? 
Mother's  and  grandmother's  were  saved 
already,  of  course.  There  were  £athcr 
and  Unde  Jack,  —  but  somdiow,  it 
would  n't  be  very  easy  with  them.  Then 
there  was  Buck,  —  of  course.  Buck,  — 
I  brightened  at  the  thought.  I'd  lave 
him;  he  would  n't  be  so  apt  to  laugh  at 
me  as  the  others.  Then,  too,  while  I 
was  quite  sure  he  was  good,  still  I  fdt, 
vagudy,  that  he  might  stand  a  bit  of 
looking  aft^.  So  when  he  stopped  at 
the  h^h  blodc  to  let  me  out,  I  ssid, 
"Thank  you.  Buck,  I've  had  a  lovdy 
ride,"  with  a  smile  that  was  positively 
saccharine. 

The  method  of  attack  bothered  me  for 
several  days,  tiU  I  came  across  m  tiny 
pamphlet,  left  by  the  minister  the  last 
time  he'd  taken  dinner  with  us,  on  "The 
Saving  Power  of  Song."  I  knew  any 
number  of  Gospd  hymns,  and  could 
carry  a  tune,  so  I  went  about  singing 
lustily.  I'd  even  slip  out  on  the  dark 
porch  and  sing  something  that  struck 
me  as  being  especially  affecting,  —  like 
"Rescue  the  Perishing, "  —  just  as  Buck 
crossed  the  road  from  the  store  to  his 
late  supper.  But  one  night  he  called, 
"For  the  Lord's  sake,  shut  up,  Kttcn!" 
After  that  I  sang  no  more,  and  mj  mis- 
sionary zeal  diminished. 

The  next  six  years  I  saw  Buck  per- 
haps not  six  times,  —  two  or  three 
times  when  I'd  driven  to  town  with 
father,  two  or  three  times  more  when 
he,  riding  by,  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
came  up  the  path,  walking  stiffly  in  his 
hairy  "chaps."  One  day,  when  Grace 
and  I  had  been  discussing  handsome 
men,  and  I  had  said,  "Oh,  but  yoa 
should  see  Buck  Du  Spain,  he's  pos- 
itivdy  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on,"  father  looked  up  over  his 
paper,  and  said,  "Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  dear,"  gravdy. 

It  was  in  the  summer,  three  years  ago, 
and  not  more  than  a  week  after  I  had 
eome  home,  that  we  girls  went  to  the 
canyon  one  morning,  for  ferns  to  deco- 
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rate  for  our  house-dance  that  evening. 
We  came  out  with  green  armfuls.  I  had 
lingered  for  one  more,  and  still  one  more, 
perfect  five-finger,  till  when  I  came  out 
aa  the  road,  the  others  were  well  away 
from  me,  half-way  up  the  hot  hill. 

Some  men,  a-horseback,  were  coming 
swiftly  down  the  grade.  As  they  came 
abreast  of  me.  Sheriff  Murphy,  riding  in 
the  lead,  swung  off  his  hat.  The  others 
I  did  not  know.  A  little  way  behind  them, 
a  man  on  an  eager  little  buckskin  rode 
more  slowly.  I  noticed  when  he  met  the 
girls  that  he  made  as  if  to  rein  in,  but 
didn't.  But  when  he  came  to  me  he 
stopped. 

**  Is  this  your  name  ?  "  said  he,  holding 
out  a  l^ter. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  wondering,  "who"  — 
But  he  <mly  rode  on  more  quickly,  and 
I  thought  he  laughed. 

When  we  got  home  the  little  hamlet 
was  seething  with  the  news.  Buck  Du 
Spain  had  robbed  and  killed  Toney,  the 
Italian  saloon-keeper  at  the  Forks,  and 
half  the  country  was  out  hunting  him. 

Somehow  or  other  the  long  dEiy  went 
on,  what  with  draping  long  sprays  of 
green,  and  pressing  out  crushed  ruffles, 
and  shooing  the  children  away  from  the 
big  freezer  that  stood,  burlap-swathed, 
in  the  cdlar.  Then  came  dinner,  one  of 
those  excited,  half-eaten  meals. 

A  little  later  Grace  came  into  my  room, 
to  hook  me  into  my  dress. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
said  she,  "you've  been  so  funny  and 
still  all  day,  and  yet  sort  of  ezdted.  Do 
tiy  and  get  up  some  color,  you  're  awfully 
white." 

Eleven  o'clock  came,  finally,  in  the 
lull  between  two  dances.  I  waited  till  the 
music  began  again,  then,  — 

"Oh,  Harry,"  I  said  to  my  partner, 
"I've  forgotten  something  I  must  do. 
No,  you  can't  help  me" —  I  slipped 
into  mother's  room,  and  out  the  French 
window  on  to  the  porch. 

It  was  dark  out  here,  and  strangely 
quiet,  after  the  light  and  noise  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  I  went  dear  to  the 
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end,  where  the  grouild  dropped  away,  so 
the  head  of  the  man  on  horseback  was 
just  on  a  level  with  the  rail.  Man  and 
horse  were  only  a  dark  blur,  for  though 
the  stars^were  bright,  there  was  no  moon. 
I  remember  noticing  my  dress  showed 
dimly  white. 

"Buck?"  I  whispered. 

"Kitten,"  the  sharp  whisper  came 
back,  "this  is  good  of  you." 

"Sh-h,"  and  I  began  to  pick  up  the 
packages  hidden  by  the  railing,  "here's 
something  for  you  to  eat  after  a  while. 
Tie  it  on  the  back  of  your  saddle.  Here's 
something  for  you  to  eat  now,  —  can't 
you  put  a  package  in  each  pocket  ?" 

The  man  chuckled,  "Gee,  you've  got 
ahead." 

I  raised  the  last,  heaviest  package, 
"Have  you  the  same  revolver?" 

"That  Httie  44?  Yes,  — what's  this 
—  cartridges  ?  —  Oh,  you're  a  dream  — 
I'm  all  right  now,  I'll  get  out  all  right. 
I'll  do  something  for  you,  some  day." 
He  half  turned  his  horse,  as  if  to  start. 

"Buck,"  I  begged,  leaning  over  the 
rail,  "wait,  here"  — 

"What's  this?" 

"Oh,  it's  money.  Buck.  Not  very 
much,  but  it's  mine,  and  it's  enough  to 
help  you  get  away.  Then  you  11  send 
the  —  other  —  back,  won't  you.  Buck  ? 
and  when  you  earn  some  you  can  send 
me  back  mine."  I  was  whispering  eager- 
ly, out  into  the  dark. 

"Here,  give  it  to  me,"  I  knew  he  was 
laughing;  "still  tiying  to  save  my  soul. 
Kitten?" 

"Oh,  how  did  you  ever  know?  Did 
mother"  — 

Just  then  some  one  came  into  the 
dining-room  with  a  light.  A  broad  band 
cut  full  across  from  the  open  window  for 
a  moment,  then  went  out  again. 

"Gee,  you're  a  regular  young  laify, 
aren't  you?"  He  crowded  his  horse 
dose  to  the  house,  and  reaching  up, 
thrust  the  purse,  heavier  than  when  he 
had  taken  it,  into  my  helpless  hands. 
"You  can  buy  pretties  with  it  Adios," 
and  he  rode  away  into  the  dark. 
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Last  summer,  going  home,  I  was  rid- 
ing on  the  high  front  seat  of  the  red 
sta^  between  the  driver  and  a  Wells- 
Fargo  inspector.  We  had  been  driving 
on  the  level  land  along  the  coast  all  the 
afternoon,  skirting  the  bases  of  the  hills 
in  long  curves.  The  dark  and  we  dropped 
together  down  the  grade  that  led  to  the 
river.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom  it  was 
quite  black,  and  the  big  reflector  lantern, 
that  glared  out  like  a  searchlight  above 
our  heads,  had  been  lighted  some  time. 

Ilie  long  bridge,  that  spanned  the 
river  and  the  swamp  that  came  before  it, 
had  fallen  a  week  or  so  before,  and  a  sort 
of  road  had  been  cut  through  the  swamp 
to  the  ford.  It  was  a  bad  place,  full  of 
water  and  sunken  logs  and  tree  roots. 
The  stage  lurched,  one  whed  sunk  in 
mud  to  the  hub,  the  other  clear  out. 
The  lantern  light  flickered  over  the  four 
horses,  cautiously  picking  their  steps,  and 
the  white-barked  alders  seemed  to  lean 
into  the  circle  of  its  light  with  a  sort  of 
ghastly  eagerness. 

The  driver  had  just  said,  "We're  over 
the  worst  of  it,"  when  a  man  on  horse- 
back, with  a  black  mask  over  his  face, 
and  a  revolver  held  high,  came  into  the 
light 

"Hands  up,"  he  cried,  and  sent  a  shot 
over  our  heads.  The  Jew  drummer 
inside  the  stage  gave  a  thick,  cracked 
scream.  The  Wells-Fargo  man,  all  in  one 
moment,  got  me  crushed  down  in  the 
boot  among  the  mail-bags,  and  fired  two 
shots.  There  was  an  answering  shot, 
and  the  rattle  of  broken  g^ass  from  the 
lantern.  Then  it  was  dark,  and  I  could 
hear  the  driver  and  the  Wells-Fargo  man 
get  out. 

"  I  guess  you  've  done  for  him,"  said  the 
driver. 

Th^  splashed  in  water  and  stumbled 


on  logs.  I  sat  up.  Hiey  had  stopped  and 
were  lighting  matches.  Presently  I  heard 
them  coming  back  again,  but  slowly. 
Iliey  stopped  when  th^  got  to  the  lead 
horses,  and  asked  for  a  light.  Up  to  now 
the  men  inside  the  stage  had  been  as 
quiet  as  L 

"Is  it  safe  ?"  asked  the  Jew  drummer. 

"He's  dead,  I  guess,"  said  the  Wdb- 
Fargo  man. 

So  the  drummer  got  out,  and  stumbled 
up  to  them  with  a  little  electric  podcct 
lamp. 

"He's  aUve,"  said  the  driver,  "but 
he  won't  be  long,  I  guess."  And  then, 
his  voice  going  up  an  octave,  '*If  it  aint 
Buck  Du  Spain!" 

Hi^  laid  him  flat  on  a  broad  kg, 
that  sloped  well  out  of  the  swamp.  I  sat 
above  him,  and  held  his  black  head  in 
my  lap.  Then  the  driver  took  the  stage 
on  to  get  help.  The  drummer,  the  Wdls- 
Fargo  man,  and  I  stayed  with  Budc 

It  was  veiy  quiet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon,  for  none  of  us  spoke,  onfy  now 
and  then  we'd  catch  the  faint  wash  of 
the  river.  It  was  veiy  dark,  too,  for  the 
lamp  had  given  out,  and  all  the  matches 
were  gone.  The  silence  and  the  dark 
seemed  to  combine  into  a  palpaUe,  dense 
thing,  that  held  us  each  fast  in  his  {dace, 
b^ond  the  possibility  of  movement. 

There  came  a  time  —  I  don't  know  if 
for  long  —  that  I  could  no  longer  fed  the 
head  that  had  been  heavy  on  my  knees, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  along  that  narrow 
swamp  there  went  a  procesdon  of  all 
that  was  sad  and  lost,  going  with  all 
mournful  and  dreadful  n<»ses. 

"Gott!  it's  cold,"  said  the  Jew  drum- 
mer. 

I,  remembering  the  quiet  head,  laid 
my  hand,  ever  so  lightly,  across  its  Ups. 
But  no  breath  went  over  them. 
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BY  MARY  AR6YLE  TAYLOR 


Vkbomisb's  opulent  and  lovelj  figure 
of  Aradme,  weaving  her  web  with  aspir- 
ing eje^  might  serve  as  an  image  of  the 
Cooperative  Society  for  Italian  Female 
Industries.  Aradme  stretches  her  deli- 
cate cobwd>  with  careful,  capable  fingers ; 
she  is  not  groveling  over  her  work,  she 
gazes  upward,  and  her  womanly  figure 
is  flooded  with  golden  light;  but  bj  her 
side  is  a  very  useful,  well-filled  work- 
basket  This  society  seems  to  possess  the 
same  comlnnation  of  ideality  and  prac- 
tical good  sense.  Partially  to  compensate 
thelossof  its  extensiveexhibit  at  the  Milan 
£:q)oaition,  which  was  burned  August  8, 
1906,  it  has  just  published  an  attract- 
iye,  illustrated  volume,^  upon  its  work 
and  aim,  giving  many  interesting  details 
about  the  occupations  of  women.  Its  two 
main  objects  are  to  enable  Italian  wo- 
men to  execute  the  exquisite  and  mani- 
Md  crafts  for  which  their  ancestresses 
were  distinguished,  and  to  find  an  honest 
market  for  their  handiwork,  so  that  a 
middleman  may  not  gobble  their  profit. 
It  has  been  no  stereotyped  association, 
proceeding  by  mechanical  means,  but 
has  grown  out  of  the  love  of  individual 
women  for  their  fellow  women,  and  for 
the  multiform  branches  and  tendrils  of 
old  Italian  art.  Their  efforts  have  ma- 
tured in  drawing-rooms,  among  earnest 
twos  and  threes;  each  step  has  stood  for  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought. 
This  Cooperative,  which  now  has  the  best 
names  in  Italy  on  its  roll  and  is  patron- 
ized by  the  two  Queens,  is  the  evolution  of 
a  small  society  called  "Arts  and  Crafts," 
formed  in  1901,  to  make  Italian  laces  and 
fabrics  known  abroad.  From  the  Paris 
Exhibttion  mnd  the  Chicago  Fair  their 
productions  returned  with  gold  medals 
1  Z<  Imdustrie  FemmimU  haliane,  raade 
Boeoo,  Editore.     Milano. 


and  abundant  orders.  In  1902  and  1908, 
two  successful  exhibitions  were  held  in 
Rome,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  society 
must  take  a  more  enduring  form.  In 
May,  1908,  it  was  constituted  with  an 
unlimited  capital  of  one-hundred-hanc 
shares.  The  King  and  Queen  took  the 
largest  number,  and  during  the  meeting 
a  htmdred  other  shares  were  subscribed, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty  thousand 
francs.  There  is  a  central  committee  of 
twenty-four  ladies  to  supervise  the  artis- 
tic movement  by  personal  advice,  pat- 
terns, and  deputed  inspectresses  through- 
out Italy.  There  is  a  technical  body  to 
judge  absolutely  as  to  the  acceptance  and 
price  of  work.  Besides  the  central  com- 
mittee in  Rome,  which  has  a  permanent 
sale  room  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  there 
are  twenty-four  regional  ones  throughout 
the  country,  with  agencies  in  Florence, 
San  Remo,  and  Palermo.  Sales  are  made 
in  the  large  hotels  and  at  smnmer  resorts, 
and  there  is  a  permanent  representative 
of  the  society  in  New  York.  In  the  first 
part  of  1904  the  Roman  sales  amounted 
to  55,875.78  francs,  which  increased  in  the 
next  to  128,988.054  francs,  and  in  1900  the 
monthly  entries  amounted  to  from  25,000 
to  80,000  francs.  At  the  international 
li^ge  lace  exhibition,  JBmilia  Ars,  one 
branch  of  the  society,  took  the  thousand- 
franc  prize  and  a  gold  medal.  Several 
American  women  are  active  and  promi- 
nent in  the  society,  which  has  no  limits  of 
creed  or  nationality.  Miss  Amari,  who 
has  founded  one  c^  the  most  successful 
schoob  of  art-needlework  and  lace,  near 
Plorence,  is  now  in  New  York,  starting, 
with  Miss  Colgate,  a  like  school  for  the 
children  of  Italian  emigrants.  She  ia  the 
daughter  of  the  patriot  historian  who,  in 
that  vivid  and  thrilling  stoiy  of  the  Fm- 
pri  SicUianit  made  history  to  pulse  and 
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live,  as  truly  as  Motiey  or  Green.  So  the 
father  rang  a  clarion  note  for  free,  united 
Italy,  and  the  daughter  b  helping  the 
children  of  that  Italy  to  live. 

Female  crafts  in  Italy  are  as  various  as 
her  climates  and  her  people.  Piedmont, 
at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Alps,  had  an  art 
of  her  own,  colored  by  vicinity  to,  and 
dealings  with,  France.  Her  cold  climate 
makes  her  women  housewifely;  like  the 
honest  women  of  the  Marches  they  are 
past  mistresses  of  distilling  liqueurs 
and  bitters,  conserving  fruits  and  jellies, 
handling  pastry,  and  making  their  fami- 
lies comfortable.  An  andent  Piedmontese 
art  called  handera  embroidery  has  been 
revived  by  the  society.  It  was  the  custom 
in  great  Piedmontese  and  French  houses 
to  have  fmmitiure-covers,  which  were 
called  housaes  and  were  removed  only  on 
very  important  occasions.  These  housses 
became  in  time  objects  of  luxury,  and 
were  made  of  silk,  damask,  and  even 
leather,  with  embroidery  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver.  People  giving  dances 
or  receptions,  whose  f  mmiture  was  not  up 
to  the  mark,  borrowed  or  hired  housaes 
for  the  occasion.  At  first  they  were  only 
loose  coverings  to  protect  the  furniture 
from  dust,  but  gradually  they  were 
shaped  and  fitted  and  held  in  place  by 
ribbons  or  clasps,  and  were  called  housses 
h  la  Romame,  Those  peculiar  to  Pied- 
mont were  made  of  a  kind  of  tan  linen, 
named  bandera,  embroidered  with  mon- 
ochrome aiid  polychrome  wools  in  floral 
designs,  on  an  architectural  motif,  or 
scattered  in  garlands  and  nosegays,  in- 
tertwined with  floating  ribbons  which 
gave  surprising  lightness  and  grace. 
They  were  especially  used  for  bed-covers, 
and  were  practical,  as  they  could  be 
washed.  Many  fine  specimens  of  this  old 
work  exist  in  patrician  Piedmontese 
houses,  and  they  have  been  copied  by 
machinery,  but  the  ladies  decided  to  re- 
produce them  by  hand,  and  it  was  done 
for  the  Milan  e^diibit  in  a  bedroom  fitted 
with  such  draperies. 

Many  are  familiar  with  the  revival  of 
the  Venetian  lace  industry,   after  the 


freezing  of  the  lagoons  in  1872,  which 
shut  off  the  livelihood  of  the  Burano 
fishermen  and  reduced  the  people  to  ter- 
rible straits.  Only  one  old  woman  of 
seventy  could  be  found  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  lace,  for  the  Venetian  artisans, 
after  teaching  lace-making  to  France  and 
Ireland,  had  forgotten  it  themadves. 
This  old  woman  was  glad  to  teach  others, 
and  a  school  was  formed,  beginning  with 
six  girls,  increasing  to*  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  one  hundred,  three  hundred.  It  has 
been  ably  managed  by  a  noble  Voi^ian 
lady,  Contessa  Andriana  Marcello;  and 
the  Queen  Mother,  then  Princess  Mar- 
garet, endowed  the  school  with  a  valuable 
dowry  of  ancient  laces,  and  in  her  fre- 
quent visits  to  Venice,  herself  spent  hours 
with  the  Contessa  Andriana  and  two 
workwomen,  studying  the  antique  fnaiH^ 
picking  to  pieces  some  specimens  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  the  art  In  this  way 
were  rediscovered  rose  point  and  "ponto 
in  aiere,''  condenmed  by  the  ancient 
magistrates  of  Venice  as  criminal  luxwy. 
The  needle  laces  of  the  Burano  school 
vary  in  price  from  80  to  2000  francs  per 
metre,  and  the  wages  of  the  workwomen 
range  from  one  franc  to  two  and  one-half 
francs  per  day  (20  to  50  American  cents) ; 
but  the  greater  number  work  by  the  job, 
so  as  to  attend  to  their  households.  About 
the  same  time  the  bobbin  laces  were  re- 
vived, and  at  present  Jesurum  has  5000 
women  in  his  employ  who  earn  from  <Hie- 
half  to  two  and  one-half  huncs  per  day. 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  the  wo- 
men ply  their  scores  of  wooden  bobbins 
made  Queen  Margaret  ask  one  girl,  — 

"How  do  you  find  at  once  the  bob- 
bins you  require? " 

"They  come  into  my  hand.  Lady," 
was  the  reply,  which  epitomized  a  f adlitj 
become  second  nature.  Paul  Fambri,  the 
member  for  Venice,  who  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  lace  revival, said,  "The 
only  real  lacemaker  is  the  one  whose  bob- 
bins come  into  her  hand ;  if  she  had  to 
seek  each  one,  she  would  go  mad  making 
an  inch  a  week."  Polychrome  laces  arc 
also  made  in  Venice,  and  at  salty-smdling 
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Chiogg^  the  women  are  busy  maldiig 
and  H^^ming  net  The  crafts  of  the  Ven- 
eziane  are  legion,  and  among  them  are 
the  characteristic  ones  of  threading  shells 
and  beads.  What  visitor  to  Venice  does 
not  remember  those  twittering  groups  of 
creamy-skinned  girls,  sitting  in  low  split- 
bottom  chairs  in  the  calle  before  their 
doors,  dipping  long  pins  into  the  opal- 
escent b^ids,  and  flinging  "quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles  "  at  the  pass«^ 
by.  Whole  skeins  of  these  beads  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  workwomen  or  threaders^ 
at  their  dwellings,  by  a  kind  of  middle- 
woman,  who  when  they  are  finished  col- 
lects them  and  consigns  them  to  the  fac- 
tory, whence  they  are  sent  over  the  world, 
but  especially  to  India  and  America.  As 
it  is  largely  a  household  industry,  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  numbers  engaged  in 
it,  or  their  gains,  but  they  make  about 
12  centimes  (2^  cents)  per  hour. 

In  one  usUere  of  Venice  whole  fami- 
lies are  gathered  around  an  old  pair  of 
bellows,  with  capillary  tubes,  fusing  gold 
and  colors  to  enamel  by  hand  the  fa- 
mous perU  a  lume  by  the  primitive 
method  used  in  1400.  Some  seventy  wo- 
men are  expert  enough  to  gain  from  82 
to  38  cents  per  day.  With  these  beads 
two  Italian  ladies  conceived  the  idea  of 
copying  the  necklaces,  chains,  and  coro- 
nets in  the  old  Venetian  pictures  and 
prints,  and  these  ornaments,  which  bear 
the  historical  names  of  Loredana,  Gri- 
mana,  and  Caterina  Comaro,  are  in  great 
demand  in  Italy  and  abroad.  The  Queen 
Mother  is  said  to  be  an  adept  in  these 
creations,  to  which  she  gives  Uie  imprint 
of  h^  own  exquisite  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  art.  The  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  to  whom  the  glass  works  owe 
much,  uses  these  beads,  threaded  on 
metal  wire,  to  make  fan  and  muff  chains 
suggested  by  those  in  the  Carpacdo 
paintings  on  her  walls.  They  bring  in  a 
fan*  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  small 
hospital  on  the  Giudecca.  A  few  Vene- 
tian women  are  engaged  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  leather,  gilding,  tooling,  and 
painting  upon  it,  reviving  that  ancient 


art  of  "cuori  d'  oro,*'  which  formerly 
brought  such  profit  to  the  Serenissima. 
In  the  old  sumptuary  laws  of  Venice  to 
restrain  the  luxury  of  the  women,  and 
from  which  to-day's  knowledge  of  her  in- 
dustries is  drawn,  there  are  no  limitations 
of  the  Venetian's  art  of  charming,  and  in 
that  she  is  as  supreme  as  ever.  She  has 
a  flexibility  of  wit  and  tongue,  an  allur- 
ing deference  and  grace,  as  subtle  as 
they  are  fascinating.  I  have  experienced 
the  seducing  feminine  mesmerism  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  even  more  potent  in  the  patrician 
ladies.  When  the  German  Emperor  spent 
twenty-four  hoius  in  Venice,  it  is  said 
that  he  called  on,  lunched,  and  spent  the 
evening  with,  the  lovely  Coimtess  Moro- 
sini;  and  when  the  dty  authorities  gath- 
ered in  the  early  morning  to  see  him  off 
at  the  station,  the  witty  old  mayor  miur- 
mured,  in  Venetian  dialect,  to  a  friend, 
"When  we  next  wish  to  entertain  the 
Emperor,  instead  of  ten  thousand  francs 
in  illuminations,  music,  and  fantastic 
fetes,  it  will  be  more  economical  to  give 
la  Morosini  a  ticket  to  Berlin." 

In  Romagna,  the  Coimtess  Rasponi 
has  founded  a  school  to  revive  the  ancient 
hand-woven  fringes,  and  braided  home- 
spim  linen  covers  copied  from  the  native 
ox-cloths.  The  designs  are  so  primitive 
and  original  as  to  prove  great  antiquity, 
and  are  easily  adapted  to  bed-covers  and 
hangings.  The  women  of  Romagna  are 
devoted  to  their  strong,  gentle  beasts,  and 
they  are  intimate  companions  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  when  the  women  sit  spin- 
ning in  the  tepid  asylum  of  the  carefully 
kept  stables,  and  cuddle  their  children, 
like  Mary  herself,  in  the  very  manger  of 
the  cattle. 

What  quainter  picture  for  a  painter 
than  the  girls  of  Carimate,  making  bob- 
bin lace  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rosary,  in  dark,  smoke-stained  kitchens, 
and  in  the  stables,  imder  the  very  heads 
of  their  cows. 

The  women  of  ValsMa  make  beautiful 
old  ivory  point  on  antique  designs  and 
on  imported  Greek  patterns.   Near  Ber- 
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gamo  the  peasants  wear  ivory  point  on 
their  ancient  costumes,  which  they  vowed 
to  retain  forever,  to  exorcize  the  plague 
of  1600. 

A  lady  who  wished  to  employ  the  wo- 
men of  a  small  place  in  Eniilia  set  up  a 
factory  of  Stamines,  but  finding  that  the 
material  alone  yielded  small  profit,  it  oc- 
curred to  her  to  have  it  embroidered  by 
the  women,  and  she  started  a  school  to 
teach  this  in  her  own  villa.  Now  the  busi- 
ness has  spread  to  a  branch  establish- 
ment, and  turns  out  complete  dresses, 
table-pieces,  and  curtains. 

A  lady  of  Perugia  found  in  her  attic, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest,  a  little  bag, 
yellowed  by  time  and  gnawed  by  mice. 
From  it  she  drew  four  pieces  ol  linen 
so  finely  worked  in  reticeUa  (Venetian 
point)  that  not  a  thread  showed  of  the 
original  warp.  The  most  notable  piece 
was  a  sampler  barely  half-a-yard  square, 
containing  forty  designs  of  borders  fin- 
ished off  by  teeth  and  innumerable  punti, 
each  different  from  the  other.  It  must 
have  been  a  woman's  life-work. 

Interesting  carved  looms  have  been 
found  throughout  Umbria;  in  one  place 
a  loom  made  by  himself  is  still  the  young 
man's  first  gift  to  his  bride.  The  Um- 
brian  ladies  have  revived  the  hand-woven 
bird's-eye  damask,  with  traditional  Peru- 
gian  griffins  and  fountains  woven  in  raised 
blue  thread  across  the  ends.  The  coun- 
terparts of  these  cloths  are  to  be  seen 
in  thirteenth-century  frescoes,  and  in  the 
paintings  of  Ghirlandaio  and  Da  Vind. 
This  industry  was  at  its  zenith  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Another  woman  at 
Perugia  has  brought  to  life  again  those 
"flame"  stuffs  of  silk  shot  in  shaded, 
pointed  designs  on  an  invisible  web.  At 
Assisi  the  Ladies'  Society  has  set  up  the 
making  of  braids  and  borders,  for  dresses 
and  furniture,  with  patterns  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  churches  and  oratories 
of  the  place,  also  constructing  leather 
purses  with  geometrical,  Franciscan  de- 
signs. Towels  are  also  embroidered  with 
the  alternate  doves  and  deer  copied  from 
the  vestment  given  to  St.  Francis  by  St 


Clare.  A  Philaddphia  girl,  married  into 
an  old  Umbrian  family,  has  started  the 
women  on  her  husband's  estate  to  doing 
Portuguese  point;  and  another  '*lady  of 
quality"  has  taught  the  women  and  girii 
of  the  island  in  Lake  Hirasymene  to 
crochet  Irish  lace,  so  that  now  each 
woman  can  boast  a  fittle  account  ci  her 
own  in  the  savings-bank. 

At  Sienna  one  lady  has  copied  the  pat- 
tern, tassels,  and  fringes  of  the  divan  oo 
which  the  figure  of  Peace  sits  in  Loien- 
zetti's  famous  hesco,  and  instituted  table 
cloths  and  fringes  in  the  same  ddicate 
gamut  of  color. 

Labor,  no  less  than  misety,  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  From  1476  to  1484, 
Dominican  nuns  in  Florence  were  cm- 
ployed  to  set  up  type^  and  they  actaaOy 
composed  the  type  of  the  Decameron  and 
the  Morgante.  In  our  day  the  Siennese 
nuns  weave  the  striped  tights  worn  by  the 
jockeys  in  their  famous  races! 

It  is  comforting  to  think  that  at  two 
places  in  the  Florentine  province  n^iere 
the  Cotmtess  Spalletti  has  introduced 
mogano  lace-making,  180  women,  who 
formerly  earned  20  centimes  (4  cents!) 
per  day  plaiting  straw,  can  now  make 
from  60  centimes  to  1  franc  20  centimes, 
by  lace.  Other  women  have  found  in  their 
garrets  curious  old  looms  for  weaving  s 
kind  of  net  on  which  original  designs  are 
embroidered  in  colored  silks,  and  these 
productions,  called  burattit  afford  work 
which  can  be  done  at  home  with  better 
profit  than  toiling  in  factories.  At  s 
hamlet  in  the  Casentino,  where  the  ait 
had  nearly  died  out,  a  member  ai  the 
society  has  revived  plaited  straw  mat- 
tings for  country  houses,  and  at  another 
village  an  Irish  lady  has  taught  the  pea- 
sants to  work  her  original  designs  on 
heavy  linens.  In  five  years  she  has  ac> 
cumulated  for  them  a  saving  ci  seven 
thousand  francs,  for  the  time  when  she 
can  help  them  no  longer. 

The  beggar  girls  oi  Viareggio  have 
been  gathered  into  a  lace  school  whldx 
started  with  eight  and  now  numbers 
eighty  pupils. 
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How  neoessazy  lighter  occupations  are 
for  Italian  women  is  seen  when  we  oon- 
nder  "the  woods-women"  on  the  great 
estates  near  Pisa,  who  cowit  it  a  privil^;e 
to  which  they  can  only  attain  when  past 
for^,  to  carry  loads  of  wood  weighing 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  on  their 
heads  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve;  and 
the  young  girls  in  the  Marches  hoeing  the 
ground  by  moonlight,  and,  failing  that, 
by  their  scant  cnl-lamps.  The  exploited 
chimera  of  Italian  laziness  crumbles  to 
dust  as  one  regards  the  homespuns,  bro- 
cades, damasks,  embroideries,  laces,  gon- 
falons, vestments,  banners^  and  costumes 
which  have  been  woven,  stitched,  and 
decorated  by  the  patient,  mobile  fingers 
of  the  past,  and  are  now  being  restored 
and  copied. 

My  old  Abruzzese  woman  was  not 
exaggerating  when  she  exclaimed,  "To 
weave  is  my  passion;"  and  I  think 
Arachne  must  really  have  been  an  Ital- 
ian, for  the  peasants  still  weave  their 
own  and  their  husbands'  clothes  among 
the  glowing  geraniums  of  Calabria,  in 
the  snow-girdled  fastnesses  of  the  upper 
Abruzzo,  and  in  the  adobe,  cactus- 
hedged  Sardinian  dwellings,  where  the 
no  less  patient  littie  blindfolded  gray 
donkey  grinds  the  family  flour  all  day  in 
the  one  living  room  dose  to  the  weaver. 
Th^  make  the  dense  black  doth  which 
renders  the  Sard's  dress  unique;  and  the 
female  dress  is  far  more  elaborate,  with 
laoe  of  their  own  making  on  improved 
patterns  which  sometimes  require  a  hun- 
dred needles  to  raise  the  thread  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  in  the  worker's  mind. 
They  also  weave  curious  coverlids,  copy- 
ing the  flowers  on  their  stamped  ker- 
chiefs, and  giving  their  own  names  to  the 
several  patterns,  such  as  the  sun  pattern, 
thegrapes-and-foxpattem,  the  lemon  pat- 
tern, and  the  like.  Exquisite  open-work 
emlmndery  was  set  by  them  on  their 
funeral  sheets  and  on  Uie  bed  hangings. 
Calabria  also  has  her  curious  coverlids, 
a  bride  sometimes  carrying  as  many  as 
twdve  of  her  own  weaving;  for  in  Cala- 
bria the  first  thing  named  in  the  in- 


ventory of  the  bridal  outfit  is  the  loom. 

But  the  most  curious  counterpanes  are 
those  made  by  the  Abruzzese  women,  who 
introduce  into  the  borders  strange  ani- 
mab,  leaves,  and  heraldic  designs,  which 
seem  suggested  by  their  quaint  medieval 
buildings.  The  tradition  was  that  this 
work  was  introduced  by  a  Turkish  slave 
carried  of  old  to  Pescocostanzo,  a  remote 
mountain  village  now  becoming  known 
for  its  bobbin  laces,  which  have  been  re- 
vived. But  what  proves  the  designs  to 
be  indigenous  is  that  they  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Abruzzi  and  are  re- 
peated in  the  laces  of  that  region.  Apiece 
of  lace  was  made  for  Queen  Margaret 
at  the  professional  school  in  Aquila  for 
which  seven  thousand  bobbins  were  used. 

A  littie  story  is  told  of  a  famous  altar 
cover  which  has  disappeared,  but  is  said 
by  some  to  be  the  one  before  which  the 
Pope  says  mass.  It  was  embroidered  by 
the  aristocratic  order  of  San  Salvatore 
at  Camerino  in  the  Marches,  and  it  had 
a  border  of  birds  and  leaves  and  flowers 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
very  pencil  of  Raphad.  In  the  four  cor- 
ners, four  angels  presented  flowers  and 
palms  to  the  Redeemer  in  the  centre. 
One  of  the  angels  was  so  perfect  that  its 
creation  was  said  to  be  a  mirade.  The 
littie  nun  who  had  worked  her  life  long 
on  the  doth  had  not  finished  one  angd, 
and  she  was  about  to  lose  the  holy  virtue 
of  patience.  One  morning,  after  watching 
late  in  great  sorrow,  she  rose  early  to 
expiate  her  scant  perseverance,  and  set 
herself  to  the  frame,  —  lo!  the  angd  had 
been  finished  by  an  angelic  hand  during 
her  night  of  repentance  and  prayer. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  artide  forbid 
even  a  mention  of  the  hundreds  of  indus- 
tries in  which  women  are  engaged  in 
Italy.  Who  has  seen  can  never  forget  the 
absorption  of  the  women  in  their  silk 
worms,  canying  the  cocoons  in  their  cor- 
sets and  sleeping  with  them  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  then,  at  the  critical  time  when 
the  worms  need  constant  care,  neglect- 
ing hair,  children,  and  house  for  the 
squirming  investment   Not  to  mention 
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the  tbousands  in  factories,  laboratories, 
offices,  there  are  women  picking  and  pre- 
serving olives,  putting  up  tomatoes,  mak- 
ing cheeses,  conserving  and  crystallizing 
tiiiit,  drying,  baking,  and  stuffing  figs, 
polishing  and  perforating  coral,  making 
mosaic,  pulverizing  orris,  packing  or- 
anges and  lemons,  molding  clay  amfore, 
decorating  majolica,  painting  and  restor- 
ing tapestries,  weaving  fishing  nets,  and 
plaiting  baskets  of  asphodel  and  straw 
and  palm.  The  list  seems  endless,  and 
therefore  I  bring  this  imperfect  sum- 
mary to  a  close  with  the  words  of  Count- 
ess Rasponi, — 

"We  were  not  aware  of  it,  but  a  re- 
volution has  taken  place, — nay,  rather  a 
resurrection.  Quite  silently  our  women 
have  opened  their  old  presses,  fragrant 
with  orris  and  lavender,  and  drawn  forth 
heavy  rolls  of  linen  bleached  by  the  sun 
of  May.  Delving  and  upturning,  they 
have  found  the  bobbins  with  which  our 
great-grandmothers  made  laces  for  chris- 
tening robes ;  with  patience  and  love  they 
have  studied  and  re-found  forgotten 
stitches ;  a  few  old  women  in  Rome  and 
Venice  and  the  mountainous  Abruzzo 
preserved  traditions  which  have  been 
treasured  anew. 

"  First  Venice  answered  to  a  revered 
and  royal  voice,  then  Bologna  arose  and 
once  more  taught;  from  every  part  of 
Italy  came  voices  of  counsel  and  help. 
Sicily  remembered  her  Greek  lines  and 
soft  Oriental  colors,  Calabria  and  Abruz- 
zo  revealed  their  treasury  of  most  ancient 
Italic  art,  Pisa  foimd  and  reproduced 
a  strange  Arabic  style  brought  to  her 
coast  by  fugitive  Moors,  and  Piedmont 
sent  the  banders  of  her  castles,  vines 
which  had  budded  in  old  feudal  walls ;, 
Lombardy  sent  silks  and  fringes  and  ex- 
quisite reticella  embroideries.    The  old 


linens  of  Romagna  lived  again  in  ^^ml^ 
Ars.  And  all  this  is  fused  and  exchanged ; 
every  land  of  Italy  brings  her  rich  conlri- 
bution,  and  Rome  welcomes  all.  But  in 
the  infinite  variety,  the  instinct  of  the  one 
race  is  felt,  that  Latin  genius  which  aeda 
and  finds  harmony,  proportion,  beauty, 
attained  in  the  simplest  manner.  In  the 
tiniest  lace  are  the  same  art  qualities  as 
in  the  most  Important  edifice :  the  bishop's 
cope  has  delicate  decorations  vrcHlhy  of 
his  cathedral. 

**  But  what  only  those  see,  who  work 
and  cause  others  to  work,  is  the  fine  open 
intelligence  of  the  women  of  our  people, 
the  admirable  ability  of  their  hands;  the 
rapid  and  sure  well-being  diffused  by  this 
Co5perative  Society  in  which  aU  the  net 
gain  goes  to  the  workwoman.  Every  daj 
new  markets  open;  young  America  has 
a  thirst  for  beautiful  things,  and  Italy, 
the  ancient  nurse,  gratifies  her;  but  there 
are  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  francs  coming,  and  they  will 
become  far  more.  We  were  in  a  labyrintk 
of  misery  and  ignorance,  we  produced 
very  ugly  things  which  no  one  wanted, 
material  and  execution  were  lost  Wo- 
men who  could  earn  much  in  delicate 
work  were  exhausting  themselves,  earn- 
ing little,  in  hard  labor. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Every  tradi- 
tion of  art  had  been  despised,  broken, 
cast  away  to  give  place  to  false  gods.  We 
women  have  knelt  to  collect  and  put  to- 
gether the  fragments,  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  admirable  law  uniting  them^  in 
order  to  subject  ourselves  to  it;  we  plant- 
ed the  broken  branch  in  the  ground,  and 
it  has  bloomed  in  our  hands.  Misery  and 
ignorance  are  about  to  disappear.  Faith- 
ful Ariadne  has  cast  the  clue  to  her  sis- 
ters, and  they  have  gathered  it  up." 
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When  Mr.  Weller  senior  broached 
his  ingenious  scheme  for  getting  Mr. 
Pickwick  out  of  the  Fleet  Prison  by 
means  of  a  "pianner  forty;  vun  as  von't 
play,"  he  also  suggested  that  the  liber- 
ated captive  should  make  his  escape  to 
America  and  then  "come  back  and  write 
a  book  about  the  'Merrikins  as'U  pay 
all  his  expenses  and  more,  if  he  blows 
'em  up  enough."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  generally  this  recipe  has  been  de- 
parted from  in  the  two  himdred  and 
eighty  volumes  in  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  have  recorded  their  im- 
pressions of  that  country  since  1880. 
While  the  earlier  visitors  came,  at  best,  in 
a  spirit  of  good-natured  patronage,  these 
later  observers  come  rather  to  learn  than 
to  criticise.  The  attitude  of  blame  for 
the  sake  of  blame  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent from  the  few  works  noticed  in  this 
article*  ail  of  which  belong  to  the  latest 
or  post-Miinsterberg  epoch  (190»-ld07) 
of  their  subject.  No  one  of  them  has  been 
begun  with  the  idea  of  abusing  the  coim- 
try,  and  some  of  them  come  so  near  to 
blessing  it  altogether  that  the  Balaks 
must  feel  altogether  abashed. 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  obvious  that  this 
new  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  merely 
an  affair  of  the  pocket, — merely  because 
the  time  has  come  when  attacks  on  the 
United  States  do  not  pay.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  that  a  really  clever 
satirical  onslaught  on  American  man- 
Qers  and  customs,  say  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  might  very 
well  attain  a  phenomenal  success.  Such 
a  book  would  be  widely  read  not  only  in 
America  itself  but  also  in  other  English- 
speaking  countries,  where,  I  regret  to 
say,  books  praising  America  can  hardly 
yet  be  said  to  enjoy  exceptional  popu- 
larity.   Nor  is  it  due  to  the  mere  brute 


power  and  importance  of  the  present 
United  States  as  compared  with  its  rela- 
tive insignificance  in  the  Dickensian  pe- 
riod. This  accounts  no  doubt  for  the  tone 
of  many  of  the  less  important  books; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  one  at  least  of 
the  most  weighty  and  respectful  works 
on  the  United  States  was  written  when 
the  republic  was  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.  The  phenomenon  may,  per- 
haps, be  partly  explained  by  the  great 
growth  of  interest  in  international  neigh- 
bors of  all  kinds,  which  makes  even  a 
"Frenchman"  like  "Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain"  find  it  worth  while  to  write  a  big 
book  on  VJle  Inconnue  of  Albion.  The 
main  cause  of  the  new  attitude,  however^ 
is  imquestionably  the  larger  sympathy 
with  the  principles  for  which  the  United 
States  stands.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
malevolent  and  caricature  criticism  of  a 
Mrs.  Trollope  and  a  Basil  Hall,  we  find 
the  democratic  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
writing  of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
way  that  we  hardly  know  which  we  en- 
joy more, —  the  genial  and  sympathetic 
philosophy  of  the  general  outlook  or  the 
feminine  and  even  gossipy  delight  in 
minor  details.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  later  day  of  respect  and  interest,  we 
still  find  narrow-minded  officials,  like 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  frivolous  aristo- 
crats, like  Count  Gleichen,  whose  atti- 
tude towards  the  United  States  leaves 
nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  offensive- 
uess^ 

The  older  books  are,  of  course,  much 
more  concerned  than  the  new  ones  with 
a  discussion  of  the  republican  form  of 
government,  then  regarded  as  more  or 
less  on  its  trial.  The  pioneer  conditions 
of  life,  especially  in  the  matter  of  means 
of  communication,  afford  much  sttiff 
for  description;  while  the  existence  of 
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slavery  givei  opportunity  for  great 
warmth  of  denimdatioiL  The  American 
woman  is  by  no  means  so  prominent  in 
the  earlier  volumes;  and  when  she  is 
mentioned  it  is  seldom  to  declare  her 
the  superior  of  her  mate,  as  is  so  often 
done —  and  perhaps  overdone  —  by  con- 
temporary visitors.  Among  the  observa- 
tions that  preserve  their  character  pretty 
well  unchanged  throughout  the  decades 
are  those  on  the  American  faculty  of 
talk  (described  by  Miss  Martineau  as 
very  droll  but  somewhat  prosy);  on  the 
general  amiability  and  kindly  manners 
of  the  American  dtisen;  on  the  spirit 
of  hope  and  promise  that  pervades  the 
country.  The  modem  writers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  to  admit  that  after  all 
possible  deductions  for  discrepancy  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  between  pro- 
mise and  performance,  the  republic  of 
the  United  States  is  still,  among  all 
countries  of  importance,  that  in  which 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  individual 
counts  for  most,  irrespective  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  birth  and  position.  Miss 
Martineau  wrote,  "Perhaps  no  English- 
man can  become  fully  aware,  without 
going  to  America,  of  Uie  atmosphere  of 
insolence  in  which  he  dwells;  of  the  taint 
of  contempt  which  affects  all  the  inter- 
courses of  his  world;"  and  though  the 
finger  on  the  dial  has  moved  considerably 
since  these  words  were  penned,  their 
relative  truth  is  still  unimpaired. 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  the 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  in 
the  recent  books  noted  bdow,  we  find, 
naturally  enough,  that  they  all  animad- 
vert on  such  American  quaJities  as  push, 
restless  energy,  independence,  tolerance 
of  outlook,  grandiose  neglect  of  petty 
economies,  absorption  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  game,  excess  of  self- 
approbation,  and  talent  for  invention. 
American  women  are  almost  invariably 
praised,  often  with  some  extravagance. 
There  are  however,  nowadays,  observers 
who  insist  that  the  boasted  superiority 
of  the  American  woman  to  the  American 
man  is  much  more  fancied  than  real; 


that  the  comparative  inconspicuouniev 
of  the  latter  in  society  is  largely  due  to 
the  quasi-paternal,  indulgent,  and  self- 
effacing  delight  he  takes  in  seeing  his 
womankind  show  off;  and  that  his  talk 
is  really  quite  as  interesting  as,  and  mote 
original  than,  the  easily  tai^>ed  flow  of  his 
wife,  his  sister,  or  his  daughter.  Amer- 
ican newspapers  are  almost  always  de- 
cried by  the  foreign  observer,  thoo^ 
sometimes  with  a  shade  of  respect  for 
their  energy  as  news-collectors.  The 
questions  of  coeducation,  immigralioo, 
and  the  negro,  elicit  remarics  from  the 
most  careless  traveler.  The  American 
child  is  seldom  absent  from  the  reoofd, 
and  seldom  evokes  enthusiasm.  Amer- 
ican architecture  is  spoken  of  with  a 
resper*t  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  sister  arts. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  also 
such  differences  in  the  books  under  re- 
view as  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  writers.  Greneralicatioiis 
on  this  basis  are  most  easily  made  in 
respect  of  the  French  authors.  These, 
in  the  first  place,  invariably  assume  (and 
probably  with  justice)  that  their  audience 
is  in  a  state  (k  ignorance,  more  or  less 
profound,  as  to  the  New  W<vld,  and  con- 
sequently they  overload  their  books  with 
matter  which  would  seem  too  trite  and 
obvious  for  mention  by  British  ot  Ger- 
man observers.  They  aJso  manifestly  fed 
that  they  are  writing  for  a  nation  to 
which  traveling  is  a  comparativdy  unfa- 
miliar condition;  and  hence  they  include 
a  superfluity  of  small  practical  and  pro- 
saic details  which  might  surely  be  just 
as  well  left  to  the  guide-book.  Some- 
what unexpectedly,  the  French  traveler 
in  America,  from  Colonial  times  down  to 
the  present  day,  is  much  more  preoccu- 
pied with  the  industrial  side  of  American 
life  than  is  his  British  or  Teutonic  bro- 
ther. While  this  fact  exposes  us  to  floods 
of  statistics,  descriptions  of  machinery, 
and  the  like,  we  also  owe  to  it  sundry 
very  vivid  and  picturesque  accounts  of 
Pittsburg  by  night,  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
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xmammoth  trusts.  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  is  very  prominent 
The  general  sympathy  of  the  Frenchman 
^^th  the  colored  races  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  writers  of 
these  books  vodif erous  with  astonishment 
at  the  general  American  attitude  towards 
the  negro. 

An  American  characteristic  which  ob- 
viously gives  great  offense  to  the  pol- 
ished fVench  observer  is  the  lack  of 
sense  of  neatness,  order,  harmony,  and 
definiteness,  with  the  accompanying  ac- 
quiescence in  the  merely  provisional  and 
temporary.  Makeshifts  obtrude  at  every 
turn;  scenery  is  ruined  by  bill-boards, 
tin  cans,  and  rubbbh  heaps;  streets  are 
badly  paved,  or  even  unpaved;  street- 
names  are  lacking  at  the  comers;  ve- 
hicles, especially  those  used  for  business 
purposes,  are  often  dirty,  unpainted, 
thrown  together  in  the  roughest  kind  of 
a  way;  the  most  expensive  automobiles 
are  often  mud-covered  and  unkempt- 
looldng. 

The  English  and  Grerman  books  un- 
der review  do  not,  as  a  rule>  mention  any 
names  except  those  of  public  characters; 
but  the  Frenchmen  seem  to  have  no 
scruples  in  publishing  intimate  personal 
d^ails,  with  names  in  full,  of  the  private 
houses  in  which  they  received  hospital- 
ity while  in  America.  They  also  make 
many  grotesque  mistakes  in  describing 
sports  and  other  similar  conditions  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar.  Thus  in  the 
books  noted  below  we  find  solemn  as- 
sertions that  the  Bryn  Mawr  girls  play 
cricket  and  football;  that  loud  speaking, 
laughter,  and  whistling  are  prohibited  in 
the  streets  of  Boston;  that  President 
Roosevelt  laid  at  Chicago  a  foundation- 
stone  weighing  six  thousand  tons ;  that 
freight  trains  are  always  run  at  express 
speed;  and  that  hearses  convey  their 
g^risly  burdens  to  the  cemetery  at  full 
gallop. 

Tlie  German  books  on  our  list  are 
much  more  individual  than  the  French 
ones  in  their  point  of  view.  Most  of  them 
are  quite  alive  to  the  good  features  of  the 


United  States;  but  while  Pn^essor  Lam- 
precht  (like  Professor  MUnsterberg)  is 
too  warm  an  admirer  of  the  military  state 
to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ican ideals,  Herr  Fulda  has  almost  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  country  except  in 
his  own  special  field  of  dramatic  art  The 
Englishman,  Mr.  H.  6.  Wells,  says  per- 
haps the  hardest  things  about  the  United 
States^  and  yet  he  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  most  genuine  friend  of  all  the  writers 
here  reviewed.  His  blows  are  the  blows 
of  a  generous  fighter,  who  recognises  the 
worth  of  his  antagonist  and  cherishes  a 
profound  respect  for  him.  The  American, 
Mr.  James,  has  produced  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  volume  of  all,  —  a  work 
which,  apart  altogether  from  its  subject, 
demands  a  place  among  books  of  perma- 
nent literary  value:  but  his  attitude,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Mr.  WeUs,  might 
almost  be  described  as  supercilious.  He 
reminds  one  of  the  great  financial  mag- 
nate revisiting  the  village  in  which  he 
was  bom.  He  is  ready  to  sentimentalise 
to  any  extent  over  the  gate  on  which  he 
swung  as  a  boy,  but  he  has  largely  lost 
touch  with  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Their 
present  occupations  and  surroimdings 
seem  to  him  dreary  and  bomSf  almost 
beyond  his  own  extraordinary  power  of 
expression;  and  his  views  about  them  are 
inevitably  detached  and  external. 

M.  Paul  Adam,  a  well-known  litt^a- 
teur  of  Paris,  was  one  of  the  swarm 
of  European  journalists  who  visited  this 
coimtry  during  the  St  Louis  Fair,  and 
his  book,  entitled  Vuea  d^AmSrique^  is,  1 
believe,  a  reprint  of  letters  contributed 
to  Le  Temps^  supplemented  by  a  rq>ort 
on  art  to  the  French  government  It  is 
Instinct  with  sincere  admiration  of  the 
United  States  as  the  great  national  ex- 
ponent of  force,  and  is  marked  by  con- 
siderable Gallic  vivacity  and  wit,  but  it 
is  somewhat  scrappy  in  arrangement  and 
decidedly  more  superficial  than  some  of 
the  other  books  noticed  in  this  article. 

^  Vuei  cTAmhi^ue,  ou  La  NouveUe  Jouvence. 
Par  Paul  Adam.  Paria :  Librairie  Paul  Ol- 
lendorff.   1906. 
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like  other  French  writers,  M.  Adam 
devotes  much  of  his  space  to  the  business 
side  of  transatlantic  civilization;  and  it 
b  as  the  heroes  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try that  the  Americans  appeal  to  him. 
He  asserts  that  American  speculators  are 
in  their  own  way  poets  and  pursuers  of 
the  ideal,  preferring  enterprises  that  are 
full  of  ri£^,  and  facing  the  chance  of 
bankruptcy  with  the  same  kind  of  disdain 
that  the  brave  soldier  shows  when  con- 
fronted with  imminent  death.  The  coun- 
tiy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  run  on  a  theory 
of  bluff,  the  philosophical  expression  of 
which  he  ascribes  to  Dr.  William  James. 
If  you  wish  to  be  strong,  make  the  ges- 
tures of  force  and  address.  The  American 
people  believes  in  its  mission,  and  b  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  value  of  what 
it  brings  forth  must  bear  a  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  effort  it  expends. 
Agissons  noire  pensSe — let  us  put  our 
thought  into  action  —  is  the  aphorism 
of  the  leading  Americans;  and  the  great 
industrial  and  financial  figures  of  the 
present  are  well  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  otherwise  constituted  heroes  of 
the  past.  It  would  be  in  a  by  no  means 
carping  spirit  that  M.  Adam  would  say, 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  "The  best  part  of  the 
nation  has  gone  into  the  city  to  make  its 
fortune." 

Like  Mr.  Wells,  M.  Adam  seems  to 
find  that  the  American  flag  is  often 
flourished  in  a  somewhat  flamboyant 
manner,  at  least  if  we  may  so  intejqpret 
his  description  of  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis 
as  speaking  "en  tremolo  devant  I'^ten- 
dard  ^toil^."  He  finds  a  symbol  and  type 
of  American  in  the  silent  and  even  morose 
elevator-boy,  ambitious,  it  would  seem, 
only  to  make  as  many  trips  as  possible 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  practical  union  of  the 
states  he  points  to  the  hotel  table,  heaped 
with  the  products  of  the  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south,  the  fruits  of  Florida, 
the  game  of  Maine,  and  the  wine  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  I'aft  he  describes  as  a 
Richelieu  in  the  body  of  a  Falstaff.  In 
other  cases  his  humor  is  less  voluntary. 


as,  for  example,  in  his  perfervid  descrip- 
tion of  the  typical  American  medianic, 
gazing,  blad^-shirted,  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
murmuring  with  a  significant  smile,  '*Go 
ahead!" 

The  appendix  on  the  present  condition 
of  art  (making  fully  one  quarter  of  the 
book)  has  no  other  connection  with 
America  than  the  accident  that  it  is 
suggested  by  a  collection  of  modem 
paintings  exhibited  in  St  Louis.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  said  of  American  art, 
though  he  notes  as  chose  cttrieuse  that  the 
Americans  show  no  aesthetic  initiative  or 
originaUty  except  in  architecture,  assert- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  evolved  a 
new  style  of  building,  which  deserves,  or 
at  least  is  on  the  way  to  deserve,  the 
same  kind  of  eulogy  that  we  bestow  on 
the  great  works  of  the  past 

The  two  stout  volumes  ^  in  which 
M.  Jules  Huret  records  his  impressions 
of  America,  if  not  particularly  brilliant, 
show  more  detailed  observation  and  pos- 
sess more  solid  merit  than  the  work  of 
M.  Adam.  M.  Huret  reveals  himself  as 
quite  astonishingly  open-minded.  Hb 
prejudices,  frankly  admitted,  melt  away 
as  he  proceeds,  and  he  finally  owns  that 
he  has  been  penetrated  by  the  American 
spirit,  purged  as  it  were  of  the  traces  of 
a  previous  exbtence,  and  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  life.  "I  appreciated,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "the  shams  of  our  education  at  tbesr 
proper  worth;  not  only  did  I  come  to 
understand  intellectually  that  they  con- 
cealed no  less  of  egobm  and  fundamental 
brutality  than  the  bnisqueness  of  the 
Yankee,  but  /  proved  it  by  actual  ex- 
perience." The  volumes  illustrate  almost 
all  the  features  already  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  French  books  on  Amer- 
ica. Thus,  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  American  industries,  while  be 
Ukens  the  rich  merchants  of  Ammca  to 
the  grands  seigneurs  of   former  days. 

1  De  New-York  d  la  NouveUe^OrlianM,  mad 
De  San  Franrisco  au  Canada.  Par  Juub 
HuBBT.  Paris:  Biblioth^ae  Charpenti«r. 
1905. 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  negro  he  finds 
something  abnormal,  unjust,  and  even 
criminal;  and  he  is  not  only  "  astounded  '* 
but  "shocked ••  by  the  "Jim  Crow"  car. 
He  admits  that  "le  Fran9aLs  ne  voyage 
pas  assez,"  and  sees  the  resulting  defects. 
He  does  not,  however,  admire  the  trav- 
eling facilities  of  the  United  States  too 
blindly,  but  comments  on  the  tmrinsed 
fraternity  of  the  glass  for  ice- water  in  the 
common  car,  and  cannot  conceive  why 
the  American  should  be  proud  of  his 
sleepers.  He  finds  much  to  revolt  him  in 
the  manners  of  the  people  at  table  and 
elsewhere,  but  is  more  than  half  won 
over  by  the  spontaneous  sympathy  which 
makes  a  shopwoman  say,  "How  do  you 
do?**  to  you  as  you  enter-  M.  Huret 
makes  the  shrewd  remark  that  the 
American  independence  of  manner  is 
often  due  less  to  any  high  moral  senti- 
ment about  the  equality  of  man  than  to 
actual  circumstances  of  condition  and 
origin,  which  make  Jack  literally  as  good 
as  his  master.  With  the  true  French 
love  of  fine  ideals,  he  seems  rather  to 
regret  that  facts  leave  so  little  play  for 
theory  in  this  regard,  and  would  appar- 
ently prefer  to  see  a  spirit  of  equality 
bom  of  conscience  instead  of  circum- 
stance. 

M.  Huret  pays,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  ever  paid  to  the 
American  woman  by  ascribing  the  world- 
conquering  success  of  the  American  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  result  of  the 
^active  collaboration  of  a  true  man  and 
a  true  woman,  not  merely  the  son  of  an 
efficient  father  and  a  mother  who  does 
not  count.  But  to  prove  that  he  is  alive  to 
defects  as  well  as  merits,  let  tlus  citation 
about  the  "gold-spectacled  woman  some- 
where between  youth  and  age"  prove: 
*'  She  discusses,  decides,  and  disposes  of 
everything  without  passion  but  with  a 
quiet  assurance  that  is  as  unpleasant  as 
a  slap  in  the  face  and  as  bigoted  as  the 
belief  of  a  savage  in  his  amulet."  We 
find  M.  Huret  in  striking  agreement 
with  Mr.  James  in  feeling  the  beauty  and 
power  of  ancient  works  of  art  to  be  es- 


pecially noticeable  in  American  surround- 
ings, and  with  Herr  Fulda  in  holding 
up  his  hands  at  the  general  puerility  of 
the  American  stage.  But  he  considers 
the  combination  of  singing  and  dancing 
offered  by  the  American  chorus  girl  a 
new  and  true  art,  from  which  he  hopes 
great  things  as  the  successor  of  the  tb^ 
some  and  moribimd  grand  ballet  of 
Eiurope.  M.  Huret's  account  of  a  foot- 
ball match  is  picturesque,  vivid,  and 
wonderfully  correct.  He  seems  also  to 
have  gauged  pretty  well  the  undue  and 
regrettable  prominence  assigned  to  ath- 
letics, if  we  may  judge  of  his  anecdote  of 
the  parent  who  said,  "If  Harvard  is  again 
beaten  at  football,  111  send  my  son  to 
Yale."  Among  other  instances  in  which 
M.  Huret  seems  to  have  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  are  his  assertions 
that  the  American  draws  an  ingenuous 
adolescent  joy  from  noise  for  its  own  sake; 
that  his  restless  desire  for  change  often 
comes  more  from  pure  ennui  than  from 
any  striving  for  better  things:  and  that  his 
vaunted  quickness  is  often  mere  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  This  last 
point  he  illustrates  by  the  extraordinar- 
ily leisurely  and  lengthy  performances 
of  the"  tonsorial  artist"  IJke  the  Abb^ 
Klein,  M.  Huret  gives  so  full  and  inter- 
ested an  account  of  Dr.  Dowie  that  we 
are  more  than  ever  surprised  to  find  that 
none  of  the  books  on  our  list  make  any 
reference  to  Mrs.  Eddy.  In  leaving  M. 
Huret,  we  must  pay  him  a  special  com- 
pliment for  his  very  full  table  of  contents 
and  excellent  analytical  indey, — features 
in  which  most  books  of  this  kind  are  lam- 
entably deficient. 

Though  making  no  claim  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  works  like  those  of  Mr.  James 
or  Mr.  Wells,  the  Abb^  Klein's  little 
book  ^  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  student  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  showing  the  impression  that 
country  makes  on  an  intelligent  foreign 
Roman  Catholic.    Like  Mr.  Wells,  the 

1  Au  Pays  de  la  Vie  Intente.  Pap  AbbiC 
Felix  Klein.  Paris:  Plon-Nouirit  et  Cie. 
1905. 
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abM  wafl  wise  enough  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  those  features  of  American 
dvilization  for  the  observation  of  which 
his  previous  career  had  best  trained  him; 
and  as  a  result  we  obtain  a  very  in- 
teresting aperpi  of  Boman  Catholicism 
in  America.  His  general  verdict  on  the 
United  States  is  emphatically  favorable, 
though  there  are,  possibly,  suggestions  of 
courteous  reticence  in  blame.  He  sums 
up  the  national  ezLstence  of  America  as 
characterized  by  energy  in  private  enter- 
prise and  toleration  in  public  life.  He 
notes  that,  while  the  government  of 
France  interferes  on  every  side  "to  safe- 
guard liberty,"  in  America  liberty  con- 
sists in  letting  people  do  as  they  wish. 

Abb^  Klein  la  much  impressed  by  the 
complete  religious  toleration  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  quick  to  recog- 
nise that  the  religious  neutrality  of  the 
goxemment  is  one  of  benevolence,  not 
hostility.  He  notes,  notwithstanding,  the 
"brutal  and  disquieting  fact"  that  half 
the  citizens  of  the  country  belong  to  no 
religious  denomination  (surdy  a  rather 
lib^al  estimate?),  but  comforts  himself 
to  some  extent  with  the  reflection  that 
one  outcome  of  this  is  that  Boman  Cath- 
olicism is  the  religion  which  counts  the 
most  He  argues  with  great  plausibility 
that  his  own  faith  exercises  a  greater 
moral  influence  in  the  United  States 
than  does  Protestantism,  and  cites  the 
New  York  Sun  and  President  Roosevelt 
in  support  of  his  contention,  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  incoming  swarms  of  im- 
migrants. His  sketches  of  various  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop 
MacQuaid  of  Rochester,  and  Bishop 
Spalding  of  Peoria,  are  full  of  interest 
and  marked  by  great  geniality  and  light- 
ness of  touch.  In  contrast  with  these  is 
his  very  amusing  account  of  Dr.  Dowie's 
visit  to  New  York,  which  he  winds  up 
with  an  interjection  of  surprise  at  the 
existence,  in  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
try of  the  globe,  of  this  "mentality  de 
musulmann."  He  is,  of  course,  amazed 
to  find  the  churches  closed  on  wedc- 


days,  and  still  more  to  see  various  large 
churches,  in  a  New  Yoric  summer^  tiiat 
were  not  open  even  on  Sunday! 

Abb^  Klein  adds  his  voice  to  the  dMV 
nis  in  praise  of  American  architecture, 
tempering  his  admiration  by  a  refer- 
ence to  tiie  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
preserving  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the 
other  arts.  He  says  that  Spain  alone  osn 
rival  the  United  States  in  the  unptmoto- 
ality  of  its  railway  service;  but  he  is  loo 
polite  to  add  that  Spanish  railways,  if 
slow  in  speed,  are  also  much  more  self- 
restrained  in  the  matter  of  slau^itering 
their  patrons.  He  quotes  with  appiroval 
the  remark  of  M.  Paul  de  Bouaiers  that 
Mr.  Boosevelt  is  not  only  an  eminent 
American  but  a  typical  and  very  repn- 
sentative  one.  He  also  quotes,  without 
that  animadversion  I  should  like  to  see« 
President  Boosevelt's  own  assertion  that 
the  man  who  loves  another  country  as 
well  as  his  own  is  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
the  man  who  loves  other  men's  wives  as 
well  as  his  own. 

As  a  pendant  to  Abb^  Klein's  volume 
might  be  read  the  sweet-tempered  and 
simple-minded  little  book  ^  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wagner,  which  gives  the  YrtoA 
Protestant  view  of  America.  It  is  as  open- 
minded  as  Mr.  Klein's  work,  and  no- 
where more  so  than  in  its  appreristion 
of  the  United  States  brand  oi  Roman 
Catholicism.  Mr.  Wagner  finds  the  four 
strongholds  of  the  United  States  to  be 
religious  faith,  belief  in  liberty,  good  faith 
in  general,  and  respect  tat  wcnoen.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  an  enthusi- 
astic and  uncritical  admirer  of  President 
Roosevelt 

Business  and  Love,  by  Hugues  Le 
Roux,'  is  an  extremely  keen  onslaught 
on  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  American 
woman  to  turn  away  horn  marriage  and 
maternity.  The  condiision  is  summed 
up  In  a  line:  "Love  and  Business  do 

^  Mjf  Impressiont  of  America,  By  Ber. 
GHAaLBS  Waokbb  (EnglUh  transUdoa  bj 
Mabt  Louna  HsKnas).    New  York.    1908. 

*  Busineu  and  Love,  By  HuouBS  Lb  Rocx 
Kew  York :  Dodd,  Me«d,  <fc  Co.    1903. 
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not  live  on  cordial  terms  in  the  United 
States.**  The  relations  between  the  or- 
dinary rich  business  man  and  his  wife 
are  wholly  topsy-turvy;  only  in  military 
and  academic  circles  does  Mr.  Le  Roux 
find  the  woman  imbued  with  due  wifely 
respect  for  her  husband.  The  college 
for  women  he  regards  as  the  modern 
convent,  turning  out  members  of  the 
** Third  Sex:*' and  he  quotes  with  gusto 
P^re  La  Chaise's  saying  that  "you  will 
always  have  plenty  of  nuns;  you  will 
never  have  enough  mothers."  Mr.  Le 
Roux  has  withal  a  very  pronounced  ad- 
miration for  the  United  States  and  means 
to  send  his  son  here  for  part  at  least  of 
hb  education.  "Wherever  I  saw  woman 
crushing  man  by  her  accidental  or  imag- 
inary superiority,  I  found  physical  steril- 
ity, moral  disturbances,  social  anarchy. 
Wherever  I  saw  man  refining  himself 
by  learning,  culture,  sustaining  the  su- 
periOTity  wUch  God  and  nature  gave  him, 
I  saw  between  the  sexes  a  harmony  un- 
known dsewhere,  —  a  promise  for  the 
countiy  of  grandeur  unlimited.*' 

As  beseems  a  Grerman  historian.  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht  cannot  write  a  book 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  about  the 
United  States  of  America^  without  going 
back  to  the  earliest  times  and  treating 
learnedly  of  remote  Indian  and  Chinese 
civilization.  This  fact  taken  alone,  how- 
ever, would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  book,  the  quasi-pedantry  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  much  shrewd  observ- 
ation, a  considerable  degree  of  imagin- 
ative sympathy,  and  some  power  of  wide- 
visioned  generalisation.  Like  certain 
other  obsorers,  he  finds  America  a  land 
of  startling  contrasts;  he  is  struck  by  the 
quantitative  basis  of  its  civilization,  which 
seems  to  him  most  truly  represented  by 
money  and  figures;  and  he  cannot  for- 
bear oonmient  on  the  prominence  of 
women  Growth  or  Becoming  is  to  him 
the  k^mote  of  American  life,  just  as  it 
is  to  Mr.  H.  6.  Wells;  and,  again  like 
both  Bir.  Wdls  and  Mr.  James,  he  find* 
1  Americana.  By  Kakl  Likpbxobt.  Frei- 
buxflr  1™  Breiagma :  Hemuum  Heyf elder.  1906. 


a  lack  of  a  comprehensive  national  sense. 
In  a  historical  retrospect  to  account  for 
present  conditions  he  notes  that  Amer- 
ican history  has  been  determined  mainly 
by  economic  factors.  He  asserts  that  the 
original  American  settlers  were  not  usu 
ally  of  the  most  cultivated  class,  and  that 
they  belonged  largely  to  the  "somewhat 
archaic  groups"  of  peasantry  and  clergy. 
This  not  very  high  level  of  culture  was 
further  lowered  by  hard  conflicts  with 
nature  and  the  Indian.  The  Old  Do- 
miuion,  however,  managed  to  maintain 
somi'thing  like  a  European  standard 
through  its  constant  commercial  inter- 
course with  England. 

Coming  down  to  practical  details,  we 
find  Professor  Lamprecht  much  im- 
pressed by  the  careless  way  in  which 
Americans  misuse  and  deface  the  natural 
beauty  of  scenery;  by  the  poverty-strick- 
en invention  shown  in  the  names  of 
American  places;  by  the  size  of  the  wo- 
men of  CaJifomia,  who  thrive  there  like 
vegetables;  by  the  poor  minting  of  Amer- 
ican coins;  by  the  characteristic  republi- 
can love  of  inscriptions;  by  the  rough- 
and-ready  nature  ai  the  cookery;  and  by 
the  gen^^  indifference  to  preventable 
noise.  He  is  surely  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  the  first  discoverer  in  his  belief  that 
Americans  are  characterized  by  their 
bad  teeth.  Even  Mr.  Henry  James,  in 
the  book  noticed  below,  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  well-cared-for  teeth  of  his 
countrymen;  while  the  state  of  the  teeth 
has  often  been  found  a  good  test  for  dis- 
tinguishing, in  doubtful  cases,  the  Amer- 
ican from  the  European.  Most  of  us, 
also,  would  probably  take  exception  to 
the  dictum  that  manicurists  flourish  in 
America  because  American  hands  are 
peculiarly  bony.  Professor  Lamprecht's 
nalvet^  is  pleasantly  shown  in  the  story 
of  his  encounter  with  an  American  hu- 
morist (obviously  not  recognized  as  such 
by  the  worthy  professor),  who  asserted 
that  German  students  were  infallibly 
plucked  in  their  examinations  if  they 
failed  to  address  their  professors  as 
"Herr  Geheimrath."    While  Mr.  Jamea 
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describes  New  York  as  seen  from  the 
river  as  **a  pincushion  in  profile,"  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht  (like  Mr.  Mallock) 
more  poetically  compares  the  outline  to 
that  of  San  Gimignano,  and  backs  his 
opinion  by  more  or  less  convincing  wood- 
cuts of  the  two  views.  Probably  in  no 
other  book  has  the  United  States  been  so 
constantly  gratified  by  comparison  with 
classic  lands  and  classic  times.  It  is  the 
United  States,  in  Lamprecht's  view,  and 
not  Europe,  that  most  closely  resembles 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  collecting 
basin  for  all  the  civilizations  of  the  day. 
The  Calif ornian  fruit-groves  remind  him 
of  the  Roman  quincunx.  The  Hotel 
Champlain  recalls  Baie.  A  burned  dis- 
trict is  for  Professor  Lamprecht  a  ne- 
mus  mortuum,  and  even  the  wheels  of 
the  locomotive,  as  they  cross  the  endless 
rolling  prairie,  scorn  the  vernacular  and 
grind  out  a  perpetual  refrain  of  semper 
tdenif  semper  idem. 

One  naturally  turns  with  interest  to 
what  this  distinguished  German  has  to 
say  about  his  own  countrymen  in  Amer- 
ica. Like  Professor  Miinsterberg,  we  find 
him  somewhat  discouraged  at  their  posi- 
tion; and  his  frank  criticism  has  given  no 
little  offense  to  the  Germans  in  Europe. 
He  asserts  that  the  American  Grerman 
soon  forgets  his  nationality,  that  he 
shows  little  skill  in  adapting  himself 
to  his  new  conditions,  that  politically  he 
is  a  factor  of  little  importance  in  his 
adopted  country  (Carl  Schurz  being  a 
rare  exception),  and  that  he  shines  only 
as  a  thrif ^  farmer  or  as  a  useful  member 
of  an  ordiestra.  The  childishly  pleased 
frequenters  of  such  banal  places  of  en- 
tertainment as  the  beer-gardens  of  Mil- 
waukee are  hardly  fitted,  writes  Professor 
Lamprecht,  for  success  in  the  intellect- 
ual competition  of  America.  He  notes 
how  easily  they  change  their  language, 
though  he  leaves  it  to  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  to  make  the  further  and  subtler  ob- 
servation that  it  is  '*  Amerikanisch,"  and 
not  English,  for  which  th^  so  willingly 
renounce  their  native  tongue.  In  fine,  any 
influence  that  Grermanism  exercises  upon 


America  comes  not  from  the  Gennia 
settlers  but  from  the  scholars  and  teac^ 
ers  still  in  the  Fatherland  itself. 

As  one  who  has  served  at  least  in  tW 
Landwehr  of  his  native  land,  Professar 
Lamprecht  is  duly  interested  in  mattos 
military.  It  will,  perhaps,  astonish  aooie 
to  find  that  he  considers  the  American  a 
"geborener  Krieger,"  needing  only  the 
call  of  necessity  to  make  an  admhihtf 
soldier.  West  Point  meets  with  enthua- 
astic  approval,  while  the  col<H*ed  troops 
b  the  modern  reincarnation  <rf  the  andc&t 
centaur.  The  disgust  our  professor  feeb 
at  the  sight  of  a  football  match  contiBSIs 
rather  oddly  with  the  complacency  with 
which  he  looks  forward  to  a  new  Seres 
Years'  War  to  give  Grermany  her  pr(^»er 
place  among  the  nations. 

Professor  Lamprecht  has  the  usual 
kind  word  for  American  architecture, 
but  considers  the  rag-time  mdodies  of 
the  negroes  to  be  the  only  truly  spootaDe- 
ous  and  indigenous  form  of  American 
art.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
musician  to  have  these  collected  and 
examined.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
find  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Arnold  Dol- 
metsch  asserting  that  the  rag-time  mel- 
odies are  simply  European  music  as 
distorted  by  the  negro  brain.  And  thus 
in  music,  too,  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  the  United  States  is  in  the  positioD 
which  Professor  Lamprecht  assigns  to  it 
generally,  namely,  that  of  having  as  yet 
product  no  indigenous  culture.  Civilba- 
tion  the  country  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
but  culture,  in  the  sense  of  originatiog 
works  of  imiversal,  peculiar,  and  endur- 
ing value,  not  yet 

Unpretending  both  in  size  and  styk, 
the  little  book  of  American  Impressions ' 
published  by  the  German  dramatist, 
Ludwig  Fulda,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  open-minded  of  its  kind. 
Here  we  find  the  culture  of  the  Old  World 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Columbia  and  frank- 
ly willing  to  learn  all  that  enterprisiiig 

^  Amerikanisehe  Eindrueke,  Von  Lddwio 
Fulda.    Stuttgart  and  Berlin :   J.  G.  Gotta. 

1906. 
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youth  can  teach  to  dilatory  age.  like  a 
grandmother  whose  wisdom  is  superior 
to  proverbs,  he  recognizes  that  much  may 
be  gained  from  the  suckling  among  the 
nations.  So  far  does  he  carry  his  enthu- 
siasm in  this  matter  that  he  seriously  pro- 
[X)ses,  not  only  that  German  stiidenta 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  a  year 
or  two  at  Harvard  or  YaJe,  but  also, 
and  even  especially,  that  German  girls 
should  be  sent  to  American  colleges  to 
acquire  a  touch  of  the  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  charming  vital  fresh- 
ness which  prevail  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Bad- 
cliffe,  and  Wellesley.  The  time  has  evi- 
dently come  in  his  opinion  for  a  Prix  de 
Nevr  York  or  a  Prix  de  Boston,  which 
would  in  its  way  be  at  least  as  valuable 
as  its  forerunner,  the  Prix  de  Rome.  And 
his  judgment  on  this  and  other  points  is 
all  the  more  worthy  of  respect  because 
he  clearly  recognizes  and  discounts  the 
limitation  of  its  value  imposed  by  the 
brevity  of  his  stay  in  America,  and  the 
fact  that  his  intercoiurse  was  preeminent- 
ly with  the  educated  class. 

He  is  greatly  delighted  with  the  racial 
and  spiritual  relationship  between  Ger- 
many and  America;  but  possibly  the 
Briton  and  the  Frenchman  may  object 
to  his  confident  assmnption  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world's  culture  depends  on 
the  intellectual  rivalry  and  kinship  of 
Bruder  Hans  and  Brother  Jonathan. 
Elis  treatment  of  the  Grerman-American 
is  somewhat  gentler  than  that  of  Ph>- 
Fessor  Lamprecht;  but  he  also  has  to  con- 
fess that  his  countrymen  in  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  a 
>lace  corresponding  to  their  niunbers,  and 
le  recognizes  that  the  German  element 
;aji  look  forward  to  no  independent  fu- 
ture. He  notes  that  the  children  of  Ger- 
nan  settlers  actually  acquire  the  German 
an^^uage  through  the  medium  of  English; 
tnd  he  is  naturally  horrified  to  find  his 
kinsmen  using  such  barbarous  Anglo- 
^ennan  as  ''ich  gleiche  es"  for  "I  like 
t,'*  wuad  "ich  habe  einen  kalten  gefan- 
^n  ••  for  "I  have  caught  a  cold."  He  is 
Philosophically  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
roZ^.  100- NO.  i 


the  Grerman-American  would  fight  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  even  against  the  Prus- 
sian Eagle,  and  finds  it  all  right  that  a 
man  should  stick  to  the  coimtry  of  his 
adoption  just  as  a  man  should  champion 
his  wife  against  his  blood  relations.  On 
thi^  whole  question  he  gives  some  excel- 
lent advice  to  the  Germans  of  the  Father- 
land. Herr  Fulda's  catholic  admiration 
for  American  things  includes  the  educa- 
tional system,  the  absence  in  the  streets 
of  b^gars  and  soldiers,  the  exuberant 
hospitality,  the  Flat-Iron  Building,  the 
comfort  of  railway  traveling  and  the 
civility  of  his  fellow  passengers,  the  ab- 
sence of  hacked  or  beer-sodden  faces 
among  imiversity  students,  the  delicious 
Indian  summer,  and  President  Roosevelt. 
He  has  even  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
interviewer,  whose  protot3rpe  he  finds  in 
Socrates.  In  the  field  of  art  he  praises 
not  only  the  architectural  efforts  of 
America,  but  also  its  Rookwood  pottery 
and  Tiffany  glass;  and  he  meets  the 
charge  of  the  lack  of  independence  in 
American  art  by  pointing  out  that  even 
in  Europe  no  national  art  was  ever 
evolved  in  isolation.  The  time  for  the 
flowering  of  American  art  is  still  to  come. 
There  is,  however,  enough  of  the  salt 
of  criticism  in  the  book  to  prevent  it  be- 
ing a  mere  mush  of  appreciation.  No- 
thing could  be  more  caustic  than  his 
description  of  that  American  Cinderellf^, 
the  Dramatic  Art,  destitute  of  public  or 
private  subvention,  forbidden  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  life, 
frittered  away  on  empty  trifles,  deadened 
by  preposterously  long  runs,  hampered 
by  inefficient  theatricfd  equipment,  and 
enslaved  by  a  perfectly  ridiculous  sys- 
tem of  "starring."  (Against  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation  we  may  set  the  still 
more  recent  judgment  of  Mr.  William 
Archer,  who  thinks  that  things  in  this 
respect  have  immensely  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  that  America 
now  offers  the  most  hopeful  environment 
for  the  dramatist.)  He  notes  that  the 
American  inscnsibifity  to  the  lack  of 
many   things   considered    necessary   in 
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Europe  b  balanced  by  an  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  to  criticism.  He  sees  that 
the  business  quarters  of  American  cities 
are  as  hideous  as  their  residential  quar- 
ters are  attractive,  and  he  is  especially 
severe  on  the  neglected  water-fronts  and 
the  uncouth  tel^raph  and  telephone 
poles.  He  wonders,  as  many  a  European 
traveler  has  done  before  him,  why  the 
American  considers  good  roads  and 
clean  streets  one  of  the  last,  instead  of 
one  of  the  first,  necessities  of  his  national 
and  civic  housekeeping.  In  the  hotels  he 
is  outraged  by  the  lack  of  night-tables, 
bath-thermometers,  and  bed-lamps,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  switch  by  which  he 
turns  off  the  electric  current  is  not,  as  it 
should  be,  by  his  bedside,  but  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  room,  involving  a 
perilous  journey  in  the  dark.  The  most 
general  and  most  annoying  evil  that  the 
traveler  in  America  has  to  endure,  at 
least  in  winter,  is  the  practice  of  over- 
heating. He  shares  the  inevitable  ad- 
miration for  the  American  woman,  who 
is  the  compass  of  the  ship  of  life  even 
though  man  sits  at  the  helm.  He  recog- 
nizes that  her  influence  improves  the 
tone  of  morality,  but  he  is  not  blind  to 
the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  conscious 
and  unconscious  hypocrisy.  The  treat- 
ment of  M.  Gorky  shocks  him  as  much 
as  it  did  Mr.  Wells,  and  he  speculates  on 
the  reception  a  certain  privy  councilor 
of  Weimar  would  have  met  in  New  York 
if  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Christine 
Vulpius.  Taking  hb  book  as  a  whole,  we 
are  delighted  to  find  a  German  dwelling 
so  strongly  on  the  sunlit  side  of  American 
life,  and  should  like  to  commend  the 
wise  words  of  his  concluding  pages  to  all 
Europeans.  The  time  taken  to  make  an 
English  translation  of  it  would  hardly  be 
thrown  away. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ap- 
proached the  task  of  writing  a  book  on 
the  United  States  in  so  simple,  practical, 
and  obvious  a  method  as  Dt.  Hintrager,^ 

^  Wi€  Uht  und  arbeitei  man  in  den  VereimgUn 
Staaten  t  Von  Dr.  Hintbaobb.  New  York : 
BrraUoo.    1904. 


a   Grerman  district  judge.     Insiad  v  1 
trusting  to   the  casual  im{»essioiis  a 
travel,  he  went  and  did  things  for  !■&> 
self,  along  with  the  natives.    Tlms.W 
spent  some  time  with  the  family  of  tr 
Iowa  farmer,  sharing  their  daily  taflb 
and  in  the  same  way  he  occupied  a  de^ 
for  three  months  in  a  lawyer's  offior  c 
Dubuque.   The  result  is  a  singularh  i 
telligent  and  ''actuel"  little  book»wbk± 
within  its  self-imposed  limits  must  nsi 
as  distinctiy  valuable.    German  reads^ 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  access  to  s 
trustworthy  an  introduction  to  Amenac 
conditions.    Dr.  Hintrager  is  sornevb 
of  an  expert  on  penology,  and  has  psk- 
lished  a  special  volume  on  the  pm&^ 
and  reformatories  of  America. 

Mr.  Karl  Zimmermann  Hved  atven. 
years  in  the  United  States  and  has  prey 
duced  a  book,'  which  is  a  curious  mii 
ture  of  common  sense,  naivety  and  ped- 
antry. At  one  extreme  he  manages  to  get 
in  an  exciu^us  on  Schopenhauer  use 
Spinoza,  while  at  the  other  he  retails  die 
most  arUess  and  pointless  of  perMKo. 
experiences.  In  theory  he  is  very  pcss- 
mistic  about  the  Americans,  finding 
their  sole  spring  of  action  in  the  ctbx 
for  material  success;  and  yet  his  nativr 
candor  makes  him  (with  apparent  oo- 
consdousness)  dilate  on  various  feature 
that  would  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  lie 
thesb.  He  has  a  curious  idea  that  tbf 
temperance  movement  in  the  JJmttc 
States  is  *'  nativistic  "  and  largely  direded 
against  the  Teutonic  setUer!  He  is  vcr 
scornful  over  American  literature,  biit 
admits  that  respectable  works  have  beec 
written  by  James  Bryce,  Whitney,  Sha- 
ler,  Bancroft,  Rid  path,  Lossing,  Carer, 
and  Henry  George,  —  a  singular  jmnbif 
that  symbolizes  his  own  book  as  « 
whole.* 

*  Onkel  Sam,  By  Kabl  Zoorsmajcs 
Stuttgart :  Streoker  &  Sehroder.     1004. 

'  The  crop  of  foreigners'  books  o«  Aaenca 
since  1908  is  by  no  means  exbaasted  by  tW 
names  noted  above.  Noae  of  tho  othma  ait 
howeTer,  of  greater  importance,  and  maay  of 
them  are  not  very  far  from  wnrtMe— sw 
For  the  sake  of  approximate  oompleitvsesB  tbc 
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In  taking  up  the  British  critic,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's,  book.  The  Future  in 
America^  I  urn  at  the  very  outset 
struck  bj  his  dq>arture  from  the  too 
usual  British  attitude  in  discussing  the 
ways  of  another  nation.  Here  is  no  con- 
descension, graceful  or  otherwise;  no 
assumption  that  "English"  and  ''right" 
are  synonymous  terms;  no  tendency  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  a  kind  of 
colony.  On  the  contrary  he  frankly  calls 
the  Americans  ''the  finest  people  upon 
earth;*'  those  with  whom  "the  leader- 
ship of  progress  must  ultimately  rest" 
He  regards  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  as  so  obvious  that  it  seems  to  him 
a  little  undignified,  as  well  as  a  little  over- 
bearing, lost  Americans  to  insist  upon  it. 
England  is  seldom  mentioned  except  as 
an  awful  example,  though  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  tempted  to  excuse  himself 
for  being  "not  a  retrospective  American, 
but  a  go-ahead  Englishman."  Mr.  Wells 

following  may  itUl  be  named.  MUe.  Th^r^se 
Vuindone*8  Impressions  d^une  Franqaise  en 
Amiriqve  ( 1906 :  the  record  of  m  social  '*  good 
time  "  and  of  a  racceflsfnl  hunt  for  signed  pho- 
tographs of  the  prominent) ;  Charles  Hnard's 
New  York  comme  je  Vai  vu  (1906 :  an  unpre- 
tending text  illustrated  by  deyer  drawings) ; 
Anadoli*8  L^Empire  du  Travail  (1905);  Mo- 
reaa*s  L'Envers  des  Etats-  Unis  (1906) ;  Gobat's 
Croquis  et  Impressions  d^Am&ique  (1904 :  illus- 
trated) ;  Altherr*s  Eine  Amerika/akrt  in  Zwan- 
xig  Brief  en  (1905);  Regnier's  Au  Pays  de 
VAvenir  (1906) ;  Unruh's  Amerika  noch  nicht 
am,  ZieU  (1904);  Winget's  Tour  in  America; 
and  A.  Banmgartner^s  Erinnerungen  aus  Amer- 
ika ( 1907).  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulien's  Les 
EUxts-Unisau  Vingtikme  Sikcle  (English  trans- 
lation by  H.  Addington  Bruce ;  1906)  is,  of 
eonrae)  a  work  of  considerable  importance, 
but  it  belongs  to  a  technical  class  which  de- 
mands an  expert  in  political  economy  for  an 
adequate  appraisement.  There  are  appearing 
at  tbia  moment  at  least  three  series  of  period- 
ical articles  on  the  United  States,  each  of  which 
giTea  promise  of  an  interesting  book.  We 
mean  those  by  Mr.  Mallock,  by  Mr.  Whibley, 
and  by  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  one  of  Harrard's 
latest  hcmorary  graduates  (in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung), 

1  The  Future  in  America.  By  H.  G.  Wills. 
New  York  and  London :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 
1906. 


is  singularly  American  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  future.  For  him  the  past 
exists  only  in  that  deposit  of  it  which  we 
call  the  present;  and  the  present,  again, 
is  int^^ting  only  because  it  is  the  germ- 
inating process  from'  which  the  future 
is  to  evolve.  Ue  says  he  would  never 
have  crossed  the  ocean  merely  to  see  the 
United  SUtes  as  they  are.  '*If  I  had 
sound  reason  for  supposing  that  the  entire 
western  hemisphere  was  to  be  destroyed 
next  Christmas,  I  should  not,  I  think,  be 
among  the  multitude  that  would  rush 
for  one  last  look  at  that  great  spectacle." 
But  Mr.  Wells  is  naturally  an  American 
with  a  difference.  Ue  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  perhaps  exaggerated  idea  of 
its  progress  and  ad\antages,  and  with 
too  little  realization  of  its  failures  and 
drawbacks.  I'hese  latter  therefore  bulk 
more  largely  in  his  view  than  they  are 
apt  to  do  in  that  of  a  native  American; 
and,  besides,  he  had  not  had  the  native's 
experience  of  seeing  the  ship  of  state  ride 
triumphantly  through  even  more  tumul- 
tuous breakers  than  those  that  now  be- 
set her.  Hence  his  general  attitude  is 
less  rich  in  hope,  more  full  of  apprehen- 
sion, than  we  may  feel  to  be  demanded 
by  the  situation. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Wells*s  book  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  short  time  he  spent  in 
the  country.  But  the  value  of  the  observ- 
ations that  may  be  made  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  depends  very  largely  on  the  ob- 
server. M  ot  only  is  Mr.  Wells  a  singular- 
ly keen-eyed  student  of  sociology,  but  he 
practically  limited  his  regards  in  America 
to  that  class  of  phenomena  with  which 
he  was  specially  concerned.  His  visit  to 
the  United  States  was  a  necessary  step 
in  the  development  of  his  very  definite 
philosophy  of  human  progress;  and  his 
mind  had  been  prepared,  by  a  marvel- 
ous power  of  constructive  anticipation, 
for  the  facts  it  was  to  pass  in  review.  In- 
deed, in  some  of  his  forecasts  of  the  fu- 
ture, written  long  before  his  visit  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  he  had  practically 
created  out  of  his  own  brain  conditions 
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actually  existing,  unknown  to  him,  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Mr.  Wells's 
book,  largely  in  his  own  words.  He  sees 
a  great  and  English-speaking  population 
strewn  across  a  continent  so  vast  as  to 
make  it  seem  small  and  thin.  He  tries  to 
present  ''the  first  exhilaration  produced 
by  the  sheer  growth  of  it,  the  morning- 
time  hopefulness  of  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent opportunity,  the  optimism  of 
successful,  swift,  progressive  effort  in 
material  things."  Then  comes  doubt, 
owing  to  his  sense  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
He  fears  that  the  universal  commercial 
competition  will  end,  if  not  modified,  in 
the  existence  of  two  permanent  classes  of 
rich  and  poor.  He  hints  at  some  of  the 
uglinesses  and  miseries  inseparable  from 
this  competition,  but  also  at  the  dim, 
large  movement  of  thought  towards  a 
change  of  national  method.  He  notes 
the  significance  of  the  inunigrant  ques- 
tion in  this  panorama,  and  touches  on 
the  failures  or  dangers  implied  in  the  cry 
of  the  children,  the  questioning  figure  of 
the  South,  and  the  sorrowful  interroga- 
tion of  the  negro.  He  is  particularly 
impressed  with  what  he  calls  the  State 
Blindness  ^  of  America,  by  which  he 
means  the  lack  of  a  truly  national  sense 
of  responsibiUty  in  the  individual  Amer- 
icans. Theysufferfrom  a  mistaken  belief 
in  automatic  progress.  But  he  realizes 
that  a  great  disillusionment,  a  great 
awakening,  is  taking  place;  and  he  ends 
with  an  avowal  of  his  confidence,  now 
waxing  and  now  waning,  that  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  America  will  finally  pre- 
vail, that  out  of  the  present  chaos  will 
eventually  arise  "the  real  thing,  palaces 
and  noble  places,  free,  high  circum- 
stances, and  space,  and  leisure,  light  and 
fine  living  for  the  sons  of  men." 

Mr.  Welb  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Fabian  Society  in  London,  and  he  is  a 

^  It  would  hare  been  better  if  Mr.  Wells 
had  used  some  suoh  term  as  Giyio  Blindness, 
as  the  word  *' State'' suggests  to  American 
ears  ednf  using  echoes  of  State  Rights. 


strong  bdiever  in  the  ultimate  tSatj. 
and  even  inevitability,  of  socialistic  iik!^- 
ods  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  I 
may  say  that  hisform  of  socialism  is  wr 
different  from  the  eztrem^y  dead  do^ 
which  Mr.  Mallock  was  recently  flogp^ 
in  our  midst)  Part  of  his  dkappoi^- 
ment  here  was  doubtless  due  to  hb  re> 
alization  that  socialism  is  a  modi  lot 
living  issue  than  in  England.  He  m 
even  somewhat  amazed  to  find  tbstn 
afiirmative  answer  to  sucdi  qoestioos  ob 
his  steamer-ticket  as,  '*Are  jou  a  Fbk- 
ganiist?"  "Are  you  an  Anarchist?'' 
might  have  excluded  him  from  Amenca. 
which  has  no  welcome  for,  at  any  nie. 
the  more  voudous  adherents  of  these 
creeds.  He,  however,  very  frankly  re- 
cords his  belief  that  America  is  not  at  all 
likely,  in  the  mean  time,  to  '*  declare  far 
socialism."  But  he  is  sure,  all  the  same, 
that  '*the  trend  is  altogether  awaj  fraiB 
the  anarchistic  individualism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'*  And  when  he  ar- 
gues that  geographical  position  and  min- 
eral resources  are  mere  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance as  compared  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  a  nation's  will-povrer,  it  is 
clearly  with  more  than  half  a  hope  that 
the  United  States  after  all  does  pooaeae. 
even  if  in  a  more  or  less  sonmolent  condi- 
tion, the  moral  character  necessary  for 
salvation. 

Mr.  Wells  points  out,  shrewdly  enougfa, 
how  the  American  scheme  lacks  certain 
inmiemorial  factors  in  the  social  stroc- 
ture  of  European  nations.  Thus  the 
United  States  has  neither  an  aristocrMT 
nor  a  peasantry,  properly  so  called,  and 
it  follows  that  it  is  essentially  a  middle- 
class  community.  But  when  Mr.  Welk 
goes  on  to  assume  that  Americans  as 
a  whole  may  be  spoken  of  as  if  the? 
belonged  to  the  British  middle  dass,  be 
seems  to  me  to  be  making  a  pretty  seri- 
ous mistake.  He  fails  to  remember  that 
though  the  Americans  will  naturally  re- 
semble the  British  middle  dass  more 
closely  and  sympathize  with  it  laort 
keenly  than  with  any  other  dass,  yet 
the  mere  absence  of  an  aristocracy  in 
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America  must  inevitably  change  tbe 
whale  psychology  of  the  situation. 

Mother  weakness  of  Mr.  Wells,  which 
reveals  itself  in  this  as  in  some  of  his 
other  writings,  is  bis  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  art  or  the  aesthetic  side  of  life. 
Thus,  he  shows  no  sentimentalism  what- 
ever about  the  threatened  destruction  of 
Niagara,  and  maintains,  most  heretically, 
that  one  can  get  all  the  water  one  wants 
at  (say)  Tivoh.  He  is  very  contemptuous 
about  ''canned  culture,"  as  exemplified  in 
the  drawtav  full  of  photographs  of  Italian 
pictures  at  Wdlesley.  He  cannot  away 
with  the  time  spent  on  a  study  of  Roman 
topography,  while  the  world  is  in  tor- 
ment for  want  of  living  thought  about  its 
present  affairs.  Mr.  Wells's  hum<»>  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  his 
treatment  of  the  millionaire.  He  speaks 
of  the  joyous,  wanton  giving  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  that  jubilee  plunger  of  benefi- 
cence, "scattering  library  buildings  as  if 
he  sowed  wild  oats,  buildings  that  may 
or  may  not  have  some  educational  value, 
if  presently  they  are  organized  and  pro- 
perly stocked  with  books."  American 
cities  are  littered  with  a  disorder  of  unsys- 
tematized foundations  and  picturesque 
legacies.  The  American  giver  is  gener- 
ous, but  not  always  adroit.  The  owners 
of  American  wealth  are  often  too  stupid 
to  understand  the  huge  moral  burden  it 
bears.  The  lust  of  acquisition  is  glorified* 
and  yet  the  Astors  and  the  Morgans  are 
merely  the  innocent  products  of  a  crimi- 
nal game.  It  is  ridiculous  to  write  of 
these  men  as  though  they  were  unparal- 
leled villains.  Mr.  J.  D.  RockefeUer's 
mikl,  thin-lipped,  pleasant  face  gives  the 
lie  to  all  such  melodramatic  nonsense. 

Mr.  Wells's  humor  is,  perhaps,  less 
happy  when  he  affects  an  ingenuous  ig- 
norance of  Tennyson's  Princess  ;  nor  can 
we  fed  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  his  taste  in 
making  fun  of  his  Boston  bibliographical 
hosts  —  though  in  this  case  we  admit 
tbe  strength  of  the  temptation.  While  we 
are  in  the  way  of  fault-finding,  it  may  be 
permitted  us  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
altogether  discreet  to  publish  so  full  an 


account  of  an  obviously  very  informal 
and  private  conversation  with  President 
Roosevelt.  We  may  admit  that  he  was 
right  in  animadverting  so  severely  on  the 
American  reception  of  Maxim  Gorky; 
the  Thaw  scandal  came  just  in  time  to 
drive  this  nail  in  up  to  the  head  by  em- 
phasizing the  utter  casualness,  not  to  say 
absurdity,  of  the  attitude  which  the  deni- 
zens of  the  "House  of  Mirth"  chose  to 
assume  towards  a  man  who  was  their 
superiOT  morally  as  well  as  mentally. 
But  he  is  probably  unjustified  in  making 
80  much  of  the  case  of  McQueen,  the 
anardust  There  may  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  something  very  like  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  in  this  case;  but  Mr. 
Beck  and  others  are  there  to  assure  us 
that  unjust  imprisonment  is  not  unknown 
even  in  the  British  Isles,  and  Mr.  Wells 
errs  in  treating  the  McQueen  episode  as 
typical  or  symbolical. 

Like  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Wells  is  much 
exercised  over  the  alien  immigrant;  but 
while  Ellis  Island  is  for  the  former  mere- 
ly a  terrible  court  of  dismay,  from  which 
the  unwary  visitor  departs  with  a  new 
chill  in  his  heart,  it  is  (or  the  latter  "  quiet- 
ly inmiense  —  a  visible  image  of  one 
aspect  at  least  of  this  world  —  the  large 
process  of  filling  and  growing  and  syn- 
thesis, which  is  America."  And  yet  Mr. 
Wells  shows  that  un-American  fear  to 
which  we  have  ahready  referred,  in  his 
belief  that  this  country  can  no  longer 
safely  digest  and  improve  its  European 
material. 

Mr.  Wells's  sense  of  pity  in  the  pro- 
blem of  the  negro  is  moved  mainly  by 
what  he  calls  the  "tainted  whites."  He 
is  amazed,  as  I  think  every  non-Ameri- 
can must  be,  at  the  way  in  which  a  few 
drops  of  n^o  blood  is  held  to  outweigh 
a  mnety  per  cept  infusion  of  the  best 
white  blood  in  the  country.  He  thinks 
it  does  not  say  much  for  the  American's 
faith  in  his  own  racial  prepotency.  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  struck  Mr.  Wells  as 
one  of  the  most  weighty  figures  in  the 
United  States.  Two  others  he  greatly 
admires.  President  Eliot  and  President 
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Roosevelt,  and  he  celebrates  the  latter 
in  a  perfervid,  well-nigh  dithyrambic 
strain.  One  of  his  pithy  sayings  about 
him  is  that  "It  is  his  political  misfortune 
that  at  tiroes  he  thinks  aloud." 

Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Wells*s  book 
occurs  this  passage:  "It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  we  who  write  and  think  and  inves- 
tigate to-day,  present  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  magnificent  reputations  and  in- 
tensely individualized  achievements  of 
the  impressive  personalities  of  the  past. 
None  the  less  is  it  true  that,  taken  all  to- 
gether, we  signify  infinitely  more.  We  no 
longer  pose  ourselves  for  admiration, 
high  priests  and  princes  of  letters  in  a 
world  of  finite  achievement;  we  admit 
ourselves  no  more  than  pages  bearing 
the  train  of  a  Queen  —  but  a  Queen  of 
limitless  power.  The  knowledge  we  co- 
ordinate, the  ideas  we  build  together, 
the  growing  blaze  in  which  we  are  will- 
ingly consumed,  are  wider  and  higher 
and  richer  in  promise  than  anything 
the  world  has  had  before."  Seeing  that 
it  is  to  America,  more  than  to  any  other 
nation,  that  1!^.  Wells  looks  for  the 
fruition  ci  this  promise,  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  class  him  with  the  critics 
of  jaundiced  eye,  even  though  he  quits 
us  in  a  state  of  wistful  bewilderment 
rather  than  in  one  of  confident  hope. 

Mr.  James's  book.  The  American 
Scene^  offers  in  many  ways  a  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  Mr.  Wells.  In  the  first 
place  it  is,  of  course,  based  upon  a  far 
longer  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  subject,  though  it  is  curious  how  at 
times  Mr.  James's  early  memories  mere- 
ly tend  to  blur  his  more  recent  observa- 
tions and  act  almost  with  the  pernicious 
effect  of  a  misleading  half-knowledge. 
Mr.  James,  on  revisiting  his  native  land, 
expected  to  find  America  romantic  be- 
cause different  from  his  well-known 
Europe,  just  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  he  had  found  Europe  romantic 
because  different  from  America;  but  by 
his  own  admission  he  finds  many  points 

1  The  American  Scene,  By  Hbkbt  Jambs. 
New  York :  Harper  A  Broihen.     1007. 


that  had  never  been  unveiled  to  him 
at  all.  Mr.  Wells's  direct  and  confident 
vision,  focused  solely  on  points  of  vivid  in- 
terest to  himself,  is  apt  to  appeal  to  us  at 
once  as  either  right  or  wrong:  while  Mr. 
James's  greater  subtlety  and  tremulous 
responsiveness  to  every  evasive  and  neb- 
ulous suggestion  often  leave  him  and  his 
readers  alike  in  a  dim  r^on  of  surprise 
and  uncertainty.  The  centre  oi  interest 
often  shifts,  as  it  were,  from  the  subject 
treated  of  to  the  reflection  of  that  subject 
in  the  extraordinary  mind  of  the  writer. 
We  feel,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  that  it  b 
largely  what  he  reads  into  America,  not 
what  he  reads  out  of  it  Mr.  James  has 
pox^ved  that  there  is  practically  no  gat- 
eral  standard  of  good  breeding  and  man- 
ners in  the  United  States;  and  he  is  ap- 
parently so  dominated  and  overshadowed 
by  this  somewhat  obvious  discovery  that 
his  resultant  point  ci  view  b  too  oitcn 
one  of  mere  negation.  He  is  so  little 
touched  by  all  the  positive  hope  and 
pathos  embedded  in  The  American  Scene 
that  I  fear  he  would  come  perilously  near 
the  attitude  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who, 
using  the  irrelevant  standards  oi  the  Old 
World,  pronounced  Abraham  lincoln  a 
man  lacking  in  distinction. 

Mr.  James's  book  is  not  for  the  casual 
and  careless  reader;  if  one  decides  to 
read  it  at  all,  it  must  be  read  with  prayer 
and  fasting.  The  impressions  that  crowd 
upon  the  writer  are  but  too  multifarious; 
his  fertile  and  susceptible  intelligence,  in 
which  every  seed  germinates,  has  too 
often  found  impossible  the  ''small  sharp 
anguish  '*  whidi  "attends  the  act  of  se- 
lection and  the  necessity  oi  omission.*' 
The  vision  might  have  been  keener  if  it 
had  been  more  limited,  if  it  had  been  less 
distracted  by  details  and  so  stronger  to 
grasp  the  outline  of  the  floating  shapes 
after  which  he  is  groping. 

Like  Mr.  Wells,  the  apostle  of  the  fu- 
ture,  Mr.  James,  the  devotee  of  the  past, 
sees  that  invincible  growth  is  the  great 
note  of  American  civilization,  a  growth 
that  is  bound  to  go  on,  no  matter  at  whose 
expense.    He  has  evidently  no  belief  in 
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the  various  short-cuts  by  which  America 
hopes  to  make  up  for  the  experience  of 
the  ages.  Again  like  Mr.  Wells,  he  testi- 
fies to  the  absence  of  a  complete  national 
consciousness;  he  also  would  recognize 
the  existence  of  what  the  English  writer 
calls  State  Blindness.  He  is  utterly 
impervious  to  the  feeling  of  exhilaration 
which  America  produces  on  most  ob- 
servers. He  dwells  on  the  lack  of  an 
authoritative  standard  of  taste,  and  la- 
ments that  there  are  no  sacred  pene- 
tralia in  America.  It  is  natural  for 
Mr.  James  to  feel  the  lack  of  historical 
background  and  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  native  history  to 
go  roimd.  Equally  natural  is  his  em- 
phasis of  the  monotony  and  miscellane- 
ousness  of  American  life,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  apparatus  of  all  kinds  tends  to 
be  better  than  the  men  who  work  it. 

Would-be  humorists  have  often  tried 
to  discriminate  American  cities  by  such 
sayings  as  that  in  New  York  people  ask 
you.  How  much  do  you  have  ?  in  Philadel- 
phia, Who  was  your  grandfather  ?  and  in 
Boston,  What  do  you  know  ?  It  is  de- 
lightful to  compare  with  these  somewhat 
crude  efforts  Mr.  James's  subtle  and 
witty  descriptions,  which,  however,  it  is 
almost  a  crime  to  quote  in  anything  less 
than  their  entirety.  The  monstrous  phe- 
nomena of  New  York,  he  writes,  have  got 
ahead  of  any  possibility  of  poetic,  of  dra- 
matic capture.  It  makes  admission  of 
"unattempted,  impossible  maturity."  Its 
great  buildings  tend  to  discourage  any 
municipal  conmiemoration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  for  what  point  is  there 
in  inserting  an  inscribed  tablet  of  birth 
or  residence  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  a 
skyscraper  ?  Newport  is  inhabited  by  a 
handful  of  "delightfully  mild  cosmopo- 
lites, united  by  three  common  circum- 
stances, that  of  their  having  for  the  most 
part  more  or  less  lived  in  Europe,  that 
of  their  sacrificing  openly  to  the  ivory 
idol  whose  name  is  leisive,  and  that,  not 
least,  of  a  formed  critical  habit."  In 
Boston,  Mr.  James,  in  lurid  contrast 
with  Mr.  Wells,  is  terribly  bothered  by 


the  newness  of  everything;  in  fact  Park 
Street  Church  is  almost  his  only  stay 
amid  the  horrors  of  encroaching  mod- 
ernity. Marlborough  Street  is  his  par- 
ticular bugbear,  though  even  his  subtle 
wealth  of  phrase  fails  to  provide  him 
with  a  satisfactory  explanation  oi  why 
it  is  that  it  used  periodically  to  break  his 
heart.  He  is  pleased  with  the  decorations 
of  the  Public  Library,  but  is  apparently 
shocked  that  they  are  generally  in  places 
where  everybody  can  see  them.  One 
other  consolation  in  Boston  Mr.  James 
had,  namely,  a  head  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which  pleased  him 
so  much  in  what  he  felt  to  be  its  pain- 
fully incongruous  new  home,  that  he  as- 
serts you  cannot  see  a  fine  Greek  thing 
till  you  have  seen  it  in  America.  The 
modest  Concord  is  "easily  and  obviously 
first  among  places  of  its  size."  It  is  the 
biggest  little  place  in  America,  with  only 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  to  siur- 
pass  it  Even  here,  however,  Mr.  James 
is  perturbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  statue  of  the  Minute  Man,  that  it 
was,  or  would  have  been,  hardly  decent 
to  ask  the  embattled  farmers  to  make 
posterity  so  inordinate  a  present  with  so 
little  of  the  conscious  credit  of  it.  Phila- 
delphia is  admirably  hit  off  as  the  only 
large  American  city  that  does  n't  bristle; 
moreover  it  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of 
consanguinity.  Mr.  James  is,  however, 
very  naturally  astonished  at  the  example 
PhUadelphia  offers  of  the  curious  way  in 
which,  in  America,  the  Sane  Society  and 
the  Pestilent  City,  the  Happy  Family  and 
the  Infernal  Machine,  lie  down  together 
like  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Independence 
Hall  strikes  just  the  proper  note,  and  Mr. 
James  imagines  some  clever  man  of  its 
period  taking  the  hint  and  crying  **What 
an  admirable  place  for  a  Declaration  of 
something  !  Why  not  Independence  ?  " 
Washington,  with  its  "conscious  self- 
consciousness,"  is  the  "City  of  Convers- 
ation." Its  society  is  the  only  one  in 
America  where  the  men  play  an  equal 
role  with  the  women;  but  he  is  surprised 
to  find  how  few  acceptable  "M.  P.'s" 
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belong  to  it.  Richmond  he  found  "ador- 
ably weak/'  and  this  leads  him  to  a  very 
sympathetic  and  tender  account  of  the 
South  and  of  "a  cause  that  could  never 
have  been  gained." 

Mr.  James  notes  how  the  American 
landscape  is  dominated  by  the  omni- 
present steam-cars»  instead  of  as  in  Eng- 
land by  the  squire  and  the  parson;  but 
the  style  and  allure  of  the  Pennyslvania 
Railroad  were  such  as  to  suggest  that, 
if  one  should  "persistently  keep  his  seat, 
not  getting  out  anywhere,  it  would  in  the 
end  carry  one  to  some  ideal  city,  to  some 
terminus  too  noble  to  be  marked  in  our 
poor  schedules." 

Mr.  James  is  as  alive  as  other  travel- 
ers to  the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
American  woman,  but  I  have  left  my- 
self no  room  to  illustrate  his  attitude  to- 


ward her.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is 
amazed  by  the  "apparent  privation  for 
the  man  (with  the  *  business-face*)  of  his 
right  kind  of  woman,  for  the  woman  of 
her  right  kind  of  man."  Of  a  typical  sum- 
mer girl  he  writes  that  "the  immodesty 
was  too  colossal  to  be  anything  but  inno- 
cent—  yet  the  innocence,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  colossal  to  be  anything  but 
inane."  When  finally  we  find  Mr.  James 
asserting  that  a  Palm  Beach  hotel  affords 
"a  compendious  view  of  American  so- 
ciety in  the  largest  sense  oi  the  term," 
we  feel  that  we  have  come  round  with 
him  to  where  we  started  from,  and  that 
the  man  who  can  make  this  statement  is, 
despite  his  consummate  analytic  power, 
perhaps  not  the  one  after  all  to  whom 
we  should  willingly  allow  the  last  word 
on  what  America  stands  for. 


I  DIED  THIS  YEAR   THOUGH  STILL  I  GLIMPSE 

THE  SUN 

BY  ELIZABETH  KEMPER  ADAMS 

I  DIED  this  year  though  still  I  glimpse  the  sun; 

For  watching  month  by  month  lives  frail  and  old 

Dwindle  and  dim  and  lapse  into  the  cold, 

With  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  to  have  done, 

I  too  have  come  to  think  the  thoughts  of  one 

Whom  no  ties  bind  and  no  regrets  can  hold. 

Who  has  felt  the  ultimate  change,  and  so  must  fold 

Hands  void  of  haste  and  feet  forgot  to  run. 

Yet  Death  rends  not  in  twain  the  veil  of  things; 

Sd,  Lazarus-like,  I  watch  the  sunlight  fall 

Oq  children  at  their  play,  breathe  deep  the  spring's 

Shy  incenses,  and  hear  the  thrushes  call. 

Finding  them  every  one,  —  hearts,  petals,  wings  — 

Curious,  lovely,  immaterial. 
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CONCERNING  TWO  OLD 
FRIENDS 

I  NEED  a  new  tobacco-pouch;  we  need 
a  new  minister,  —  so  they  say.  A  younger 
man:  our  minister  is  old;  so  is  my  pouch, 
and  worn  with  service,  —  hard,  constant, 
daily,  humble  service;  it  is  frayed  at  the 
edges:  so  is  he.  All  old  good  men  are. 
And  we  must  have  new  ones,  that  when 
we  display  them  other  people  will  not 
think  either  that  we  are  out  of  fashion  or 
that  we  are  too  poor  to  get  what  we 
ought  to  have. 

It  has  worn  well,  my  pouch;  it  was 
a  good  one  when  I  got  it,  well-made, 
strong,  serviceable,  good  to  look  at;  so 
was  he.  It  is  good  to  look  at  still,  I  think; 
certainly  not  beautiful,  but  surely  friend- 
ly, at  the  very  least;  and  though  its  buck- 
skin covering  be  torn  and  ragged,  it  serves 
its  purpose  perfectly,  and  it  will  expand 
now  as  well  as  ever  to  carry  all  that  I  may 
need;  and  his  great  heart  finds  room  for 
all  our  troubles. 

But  my  wife  tells  me  it  is  disgraceful  to 
cany  such  a  worn-out  thing  about,  and 
being  a  bit  absent-minded  I  generally  fail 
to  notice  who  maybe  by  to  criticise  when 
I  fill  my  pipe.  Men  understand;  the  dear 
wife  does  n't,  —  though  she  does  not 
want  a  new  minister,  thank  God!  And 
in  a  few  days  my  unwillingness  to  see  her 
really  distressed  will  send  me  to  the  to- 
bacconist's for  a  new  pouch,  though  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
old,  as  nearly  as  may  be;  and  I  will  carry 
it  and  use  it,  and  I  shall  grow  to  love  it; 
and  when  it  is  old  I  shall  love  it  best.  But 
meanwhile,  the  one  I  have,  quite  good, 
dear,  kindly,  and  accustomed,  that  must 
go.  It  shall  not  be  thrown  away,  for  I 
keep  them  all  in  a  drawer  of  my  office- 
desk  ;  and  when  the  spring  comes  and  I 
go  into  the  mountains  for  a  little  while  to 
fish  for  trout,  it  is  always  the  old  ones. 


the  worn  and  patient  ones,  the  friendly 
ones,  that  go  with  me. 

And  he,  my  Dr.  I/avender,  who  cannot 
hear  the  music  which  his  nature  craves 
because  the  homeless  must  be  cared  for, 
nor  keep  in  touch  with  current  theological 
thoughts  because  the  bodies  of  the  starv- 
ing oaes  are  worth  more  than  all  the  cost- 
ly books  in  Christendom,  —  he,  who 
loves  us  all,  and  whom  some  ci  us  love, 
knows  that  others  of  us  want  (ah,  no: 
wish,  rather!)  a  younger  man;  and  he  is 
going  to  resign;  and  "they  "  are  going 
to  accept  his  resignation.  Yet  ever  shall 
he  go  with  me  into  the  silent  spaces  day 
by  day,  where,  away  from  this  dus^ 
world,  the  clear,  strong  wind  blows  the 
cobwebs  from  one's  character;  and  into 
that  glorious  fragrant  sunlight  where, 
freed  for  a  moment  from  the  rush  and 
drudgery  of  living,  one  really  lives. 

ON  ENGLISH   NAMES 

When  my  friends  and  relatives  tell 
me  that  they  wish  to  see  their  own  coun- 
try first,  I  never  quite  know  what  to  say 
to  them.  As  often  as  they  start  out  for 
the  Mammoth  Cave  or  Arizona,  they  per- 
petrate this  piety  upon  me  afresh,  know- 
ing that  I  am  taking  the  cheaper  trip  to 
some  tumbledown  portion  of  our  mother 
country.  But  the  next  time  I  see  any  of 
them  I  shall  reply  that,  while  one  may  be 
justified  in  desiring  ioseelAs  own  country 
first,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  delicate 
nerves  to  hear  the  old  country  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  Only  gradually  has  it 
stolen  over  me  how  much  England  is  a 
matter  of  names,  or  how  insufficient  is 
the  most  perfect  photograph  for  convey- 
ing its  full  delights. 

\^ck  and  Cropthome  drew  me,  as  I 
supposed,  because  they  were  said  to  be 
most  typical  of  hamlets ;  but  I  now  realise 
that  I  would  have  gone  anywhere  if  it 
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had  been  named  Cropthorne.  Coxwold 
attached  to  any  group  of  houses  would  be 
almost  enough,  without  I/aurence  Sterne 
thrown  in.  I  have  gone  ten  shillings  out 
of  my  way  for  the  sake  of  such  a  delicious 
name  as  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  though 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  innkeeper  of  Lit- 
tle Compton,  who  insisted  that  "there 
was  nothink  there."  No  photograph  can 
ever  make  you  feel  the  way  it  does  to  say 
Middleton-on-the-Wolds.  'Tisa  sweet 
morsel  to  be  rolled  under  the  tongue. 
That  the  dullest  place  on  earth  ever 
looked  even  for  a  few  minutes  so  that  a 
man  felt  like  calling  it  Chipperfield  would 
make  it  endurable  forever.  Among  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  there 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  any 
which  surpassed  the  name  itself.  Lin- 
disfarne  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  solid 
poetry,  while  the  mere  mention  of  Caer- 
leon  upon  Usk  gives  me  a  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  feeling  which  I  cannot  analyze 
and  do  not  need  to.  But  there  is  one  place 
whose  name  suggests  the  character  of  the 
whole  country,  and  that  is  Watermouth, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  district  which  might 
not  be  called  Mouthwater  because  of  its 
delicious  terminology. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  forget  the  ribald 
poetry  with  which  an  American  retorted 
upon  Matthew  Arnold  because  ci  his 
criticisms  on  our  "dreary  nomenclature 
of  Briggsvilles  and  Higginsvilles  and 
Jacksonvilles."  Admitting  that  Yelling, 
Clack,  and  Wrangle  have  a  sound  even 
fiercer  than  Briggsville,  we  may  retort 
upon  this  good  brother  that  "his  hun- 
dred 's  soon  hit,"  and  't  was  well  he  made 
the  most  of  it  while  he  could,  for  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  he  really  came  to  Yelling,  he 
would  find  the  name  but  a  pleasant  foil  to 
a  state  of  perfect  rural  peace,  and  that 
Wrangle  itself  would  have  a  peaceful  inn 
such  as  Higginsville  will  never  boast.  Or 
if  we  drop  over  the  border  into  what  they 
are  now  trying  to  spoil  by  calling  it  North 
Britain,  it  is  just  the  same.  In  my  drier 
passages  nothing  refreshes  me  like  say- 
ing over  to  myself,  "The  Kyles  of  Bute." 
I  do  not  justly  know  what  Kyles  are,  nor 


where  Bute  is,  but  I  have  perfect  trust 
they  are  as  good  as  they  sound.  What 
a  thrill  went  through  me  once  when  at 
a  Scotch  lake-landing  I  saw  directions 
posted  for  Arrochar,  which  I  had  always 
thought  a  name  Bliss  Carman  had  made 
up  for  his  own  use,  and  too  good  to  be 
true. 

Auchterarder!  What  a  very  bagpipes 
of  a  name!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  has  come  to 
words,  and  worse,  over  and  over  again  ? 
Would  not  the  very  annoimcement  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  was  to 
come  to  order  be  enough  to  stir  up  all  the 
ginger  and  old  Adam  there  was  in  a  man, 
and  make  him  inwardly  determine  that  it 
should  never  come  to  order  if  he  could  do 
anything  to  prevent  it  ?  Give  any  neigh- 
borhood a  name  like  that,  and  you  could 
never  hold  it  down  were  it  not  for 
contrasted  influences  like  Lochaber  No 
More,  or  Lochaber,  alone,  which  would 
most  melt  any  one  into  tears  though  he 
were  casting  up  accounts  in  an  office. 

But  in  the  presence  of  Welsh  names 
my  enthusiasm  dies.  As  far  as  termino- 
logy is  concerned  I  would  as  soon  go  to 
the  Manmioth  Cave.  Of  course  there  are 
downright  and  firm-footed  names  like 
Bangor,  upon  which  you  can  get  a  good 
purchase  with  the  ordinary  organs  of 
speech,  and  names  beautiful  and  appeal- 
ing, like^St.  David's  and  St  Asaph ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  Welsh  names  alwa3rs  leave 
one  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has 
said  them  or  not  They  too  much  re- 
semble the  noise  made  by  a  beUows  with 
a  slit  in  it.  Welsh  nomenclature  abirays 
seems  open  to  the  complaint  which  an  M 
lady  in  Kenduskeag  made  against  the 
naming  of  her  grandchild  Gladys,  when 
she  said  she  saw  no  sense  in  giving  a  child 
such  a  rickety-sounding  name  as  that  If 
the  Welsh  are,  as  they  are  reported  to  be, 
great  preachers,  a  rare  degree  of  heroism 
must  attach  to  their  undertaking,  for  even 
after  they  have  done  their  best  they  must 
ever  be  subject  to  a  painful  suspicion  that 
they  have  not  said  much  of  anything. 

U  we  have  some  growing  sense  of  a  de- 
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sire  to  touch  with  poetry  the  terminology 
of  our  American  towns,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far  only  in  securing  a  slightly 
picnic-grove  atmosphere  such  as  is  given 
off  by  Lakewood  or  Riverside.  The  rich 
sentimentalism  oi  the  real-estate  dealer 
has  done  what  it  could  considering  the 
hurry  he  is  in.  If  we  have  a  new  manu- 
facturing suburb  the  chances  are  we  shall 
be  too  lazily  and  flatly  patriotic,  and  call 
it  Lincoln  and  be  done  with  it;  or  too 
crudely  romantic,  in  which  case  the  sec- 
retary of  the  company  will  report  to  the 
directors  that  he  has  had  the  place  incor- 
porated as  Ivanhoe.  With  the  slightest 
dash  of  poetry  in  his  soul  he  might  keep 
true  to  the  strenuous  character  of  the 
place,  with  all  its  prospective  labor  agita- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  give  a  tinge 
of  beauty  to  the  situation  forever,  by  call- 
ing it  Fretley.  Or  if  it  is  a  place  where 
hammers  are  to  ring  from  morning  to 
night,  why  not  call  it  Stroke,  instead  of 
naming  it  Smithville  after  the  present 
chief  stockholder  in  the  concern  ? 

Very  beautiful  also  is  that  frank  Eng- 
lish habit  of  naming  a  place  Something 
cum  Somebody.  Would  not  Derby  cum 
Birmingham  much  improve  both  those 
places  as  well  as  the  whole  Naugatuck 
Valley  ?  Cheadles  and  Gatley  we  should 
probably  call  Unionville,  we  do  love  the 
Union  so  and  are  so  lazy.  Jewett  City,  by 
giving  itself  so  metropolitan  a  title,  thereby 
lost  forever  the  priceless  distinction  which 
would  have  come  to  it  by  christening  it- 
self Little  Jewett.  Nobody  would  ever 
have  asked  where  Big  Jewett  was,  any 
more  than  they  ask  where  Little  Bar- 
ringtonis.  There  does  not  need  to  be  any. 
I  like,  too,  those  richly  protective  and 
sheltered  names  like  Newcastle-under- 
Ljrme,  oi  which  Netherwood  contains  a 
slight  flavor.  And  if  for  some  reason  he 
wishes  to  use  a  name  like  Chipping  half 
a  dozen  times,  the  Englishman,  instead 
of  bleaching  it  out  with  the  points  of  the 
compass,  will  heighten  it  at  each  repe- 
tition by  calling  it  Chipping  Camden  or 
Chipping  Norton.  Or  if  he  has  a  name 
like  Plainfield,  not  a  highly  colored  word 


to  begin  with,  he  will  not  dilute  it  by  call* 
ing  the  extension  thereof  North  Plainfield, 
but  will  probably  designate  it  as  High 
Plainfield,  which  will  not  increase  the 
taxes  any,  but  introduce  a  pleasant  dis- 
tinction into  the  life  of  two  boroughs.  If 
some  of  our  western  boom-towns  should 
desire  to  improve  their  ways,  they  could 
many  times  say  exactly  what  they  mean 
to  say,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  de- 
lightful classical  flavor,  simply  by  choos- 
ing such  a  name  as  Magna-cum-Laude. 
For  the  sake  of  our  real-estate  agents  I 
would  suggest  that,  when  they  have  a 
slightly  rheumatic,  malarial,  and  swampy 
tract  to  put  upon  the  market,  the  whole 
thing  might  be  done  in  a  trice  by  calling 
it  Fenny  Something,  like  Fenny  Strat- 
ford. 

No,  my  English  cousin  is  a  poet,  and 
that  I  will  hold  to  through  any  amount 
of  contradictory  outward  behavior.  He 
deserves  to  hold  empire  because  when 
he  gets  hold  of  anything  he  knows  how 
to  name  it.  Henoeforth  he  may  crowd 
me  on  steamers,  and  occupy  three  times 
his  share  of  space  in  cars,  but  this  shall 
no  more  conceal  from  me  that  down  deep 
he  is  a  poet  Though  with  "wooden 
countenance  and  codfish  eye"  he  may 
coolly  assure  me  that  he  has  never  both- 
ered to  visit  any  of  these  places,  or  that 
he  has  never  ol^erved  this  naming  habit 
of  his  race,  I  shall  know  that  after  all  he 
is  inwardly  glowing  with  a  true  passion 
for  the  places  God  has  given  him  to  dwell 
in.  And  when  poverfy  prevents  my  vis- 
iting them,  I  can  enjoy  half  their  flavor 
by  reading  their  names  in  the  Atlas. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MUSIC 
CRITIC 

Music  critics,  unlike  musicians,  are 
made,  not  bom.  The  man  bom  a  poet 
cannot  help  falling  into  verse  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wegg  could.  Robby  Bums, 
who  had  no  education  to  speak  of,  Byron, 
who  had  too  much,  the  late  Bloodgood 
Cutter,  and  all  their  kind,  itched  like  mad 
until  their  thoughts  were  set  down  on 
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paper.  Schubert  wrote  immortal  melody 
atop  a  beer  barrel  in  a  Viemia  cellar. 
From  Bach  to  Wagner,  through  the  long 
list  of  the  tone  poets,  all  wrote  just  be- 
cause they  could  n*t  help  it.  The  air, 
the  opera,  the  symphony,  kept  humming 
through  their  heads,  and  the  only  relief 
came  in  inscribing  melody  and  harmony 
on  ruled  paper. 

With  music  critics  it  is  quite  different. 
An  eminent  authority  on  baseball  may 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pad  out  his 
space  string  in  winter  by  taking  up  a  side 
line;  or  the  same  motive  may  have  actu- 
ated a  distinguished  special  writer  on 
yachting.  Such  a  genius  as  Berlioz  be- 
came a  critic  in  order  to  feed  the  divine 
fire  of  his  inspiration,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  buy  the  fuel  with  music.  I,  who 
am  not  a  genius,  became  a  music  critic 
because  I  like  to  hear  good  music,  and 
being  a  newspaper  writer,  should  other- 
wise have  neither  time  nor  money  to  in- 
dulge this  taste.  If  I  could  write  a  good 
book,  I  would  not  write  book  reviews.  If 
I  could  write  a  good  play,  I  would  not 
write  dramatic  criticism.  If  I  could  write 
music,  I  would  n't  write  music  criticism. 
But  as  between  writing  editorials,  sub- 
ject to  the  policy  of  the  paper  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  business  office,  or  po- 
lice court  news  assigned  by  the  dty  edi- 
tor, —  between  that  and  getting  as  much 
money  by  writing  about  the  things  one 
likes,  there  is  n't  much  choice,  is  there  ? 
Some  critics,  you  see,  are  made  by  force 
of  circumstance  rather  than  by  divine 
inspiration,  or  by  a  desire  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  taste,  or  to  pose  as  authority. 

It  may  be  I  take  the  r61e  of  music 
critic,  which  I  have  played  for  some  years, 
too  unseriously.  If  so,  there  are  enough 
of  my  colleagues  having  a  higher  opinion 
of  their  own  importance  to  tone  up  the 
collective  average.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that 
in  the  little  room  at  the  Metropolitan 
reserved  for  critics  there  might  be  found 
a  double  quartette  to  chorus  the  opposite 
view,  forte,  animato,  maestoso,  con  fuoco; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  I  fancy 
the  man  who  looks  upon  his  department 


as  the  most  important  of  any  publication 
and  upon  himself  as  the  most  important 
personaUty  in  any  such  department,  will 
do  his  very  best  to  bolster  up  this  mis- 
taken estimate.  I  know  a  society  editor 
afflicted  with  this  delusion;  but  he  works 
so  hard  that  he  cannot  enter  a  restaurant 
without  spreading  out  a  bundle  of  "  copy  " 
between  the  dishes  at  table. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  an  apology 
as  well  as  a  confession,  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  I  may  scnne  day 
have  the  means  to  enjoy  the  best  music 
without  need  of  telling  three  hundred 
thousand  or  more  readers  why:  whether 
Carubond  had  tears  in  his  voice;  how 
Madame  Sembrich-Eames  looked  and 
acted;  whether  the  second  soprano  was 
off  key;  the  basso  dependent  upon  the 
prompter;  the  conductor  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  according  to  actual  stop  watdi 
and  metronome;  how  the  lights  w«e 
managed;  whether  the  audience  was 
large  and  appredative  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  the  music  was  good,  bad,  indif- 
ferent, and  why. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  dther  written  ot 
read  any  music  criticism  which  seemed 
to  me  of  great  value.  At  last  it  is  one 
man's  opinion,  —  that  of  an  expert,  if 
you  will;  but  the  verdicts  of  experts  are 
frequently  reversed  by  public  opinion, 
the  court  of  last  resort  for  all  workers  in 
the  arts.  I  have  never  complained  that 
Hofmann  doesn't  understand  the  soft 
pedal,  that  Paderewski  has  too  much 
rubato,  that  Rosenthal  is  too  muscular. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  gentlemen 
do  the  best  they  can,  and  I  love  to  hear 
them,  not  to  lecture  them.  And  when  my 
good  colleagues  are  overheard  at  the 
chop-house,  telling  how  they  slated  Hcrr 
This  and  Madame  That,  how  Signer 

S is  coming  in  for  a  roast  along  with 

M.  F ,  I  think  of  the  little  mistakes 

we  ourselves  have  made. 

I  recall  with  delight  the  kind  letter  I 
recdved  from  a  singer  who  had  bem 
featured  at  a  concert  I  reviewed,  and  of 
whom,  knowing  her  voice  and  songs  full 
wdl,  I  had  said  some  pleasant  Uiings. 
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It  informed  me  that  she  would  doubtless 
have  justified  my  praise  had  she  not  been 
called  away  fnmi  town  by  the  illness  of  a 
relative,  and  forced  me  to  admit  I  had 
been  drinking  "RHftniah  with  the  man- 
ager when  she  should  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  programme,  captivating 
her  audience.  It  is  fresh  in  my  mind 
how  the  newspaper  having  the  largest 
circulation  in  New  York  printed  an  elab- 
orate review  of  the  wrong  opera,  some 
years  ago,  written  and  signed  by  an  emi- 
nent American  composer  who  had  got 
his  matter  in  type  in  advance,  but  had 
n^lected  to  go  to  the  performance,  and 
could  not  wdl  know  that  the  bill  had 
been  changed  at  the  last  moment  I  re- 
member a  concert  of  last  season  where 
an  aria  from  an  unknown  opera  by 
an  unknown  composer  was  on  the  pro- 
•gnunme,  and  the  critic  of  an  afternoon 
paper  remarked  next  day  in  all  serious- 
ness that  this  opera  ought  to  have  a  com- 
plete performance,  as  the  aria  showed 
genuine  talent,  wholly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  soloist  had  substituted  Ach 
Du  mein  Holder  AbenddemI 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  music  criticism  as  a  trade,  cer- 
tain of  the  musicians  and  music  joumab 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  there 
is  no  bribery  of  critics.  Managers  have 
either  done  me  the  honor  to  assume  I 
cannot  be  bought,  or  that  my  opinions  are 
not  worth  purchasing.  In  an  honorable 
career,  which  is,  I  trust,  yet  far  from  its 
close,  only  once  have  I  been  tempted 
(this  really  begins  to  look  like  a  confes- 
sion), and  then  I  fell.  At  the  d^but  of  a 
new  singer  I  neglected  to  comment  either 
upon  voice  or  method,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  justifiable  enthusiasm  over 
personal  b^uty,  elegance  of  costume, 
and  judicious  progranune-building.  My 
friends,  who  were  her  friends,  had  taken 
me»  a  lonely  Bohemian,  into  their  home 
for  dinner.  I  had  dined  well,  a  habit  I 
have  when  occasion  presents  itself,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  house  took  advantage 
of  post-prandial  good  humor.  She  of- 
fered, on  my  promise  not  to  "roast "  the 


singer,  to  bake  me  another  pumpkin  pie, 
similar  to  that  I  had  enjoyed  at  dinner, 
and  send  it  to  the  office.  Mea  culpa !  And 
the  crime  thus  publicly  confessed,  I  hope 
for  forgiveness,  and  promise  to  sin  no 
more. 

THE   SiaOURNEY  CIRCLE   OP 
CHICHESTER,  VERMONT- 

RuMMAGiNO  (or,  as  she  calls  it,  regu- 
lating) in  the  garret  last  week,  my  Cousin 
Lucy  O.  found  a  relic  of  considerable 
value  at  the  bottom  of  the  cedar  chest  It 
was  the  secretary's  book  of  the  all-but- 
forgotten  Sigourney  Circle  —  that  band 
of  young  Hypatias  which  flourished  in 
Chichester  a  few  generations  ago.  Sev- 
eral of  my  great-aunts  belonged  to  it,  and 
from  this  book  I  find  that  one  of  them 
was  its  secretary.  I  should  have  recog- 
nized that  limpid  handwriting,  fine  as  a 
hair,  traced  in  the  rusty  juice  of  oak- 
galls! 

There  were,  it  appears,  fourteen  or 
sixteen  of  these  Chichester  blues,  who 
met,  once  a  fortnight,  at  the  houses  of 
each  in  turn;  when  some  would  re- 
cite, some  would  sing,  and  others,  who 
had  indited  moralizLog  essays  or  poems, 
would  read  them  amid  soft  applause. 
Most  of  the  subjects  thus  hnmortalized 
were  serious,  and  even  mournful.  In- 
serted, however,  between  an  autunmal 
dirge  and  a  lament  for  Reverend  Mr. 
Smiley,  the  moderator  of  Bennington 
County,  we  found  th^  following  set  of 
verses  purporting  to  describe  the  Circle 
itself  at  one  of  its  intellectual  repasts: — 

There  is  a  Parlour  on  the  western  pike. 

Below  the  seven  waterbars: 
A  dim,  cool  chamber  looking  on  the 
woods, 

And  ceiled  with  mimic  moon  and  stars ; 

Within  whose  walls  a  Stranger,  riding 
down 

From  Londonderry  Cattle  Fair, 
Espied  a  ring  of  floweiy  dresses  pale 

Wi\h  coronets  of  braided  hair. 
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And  in  the  midst  a  mountain  Lady  stood.  Brisk  steps  hasten,  the  busy  hours  By 

Hanging  her  bright  and  bashful  head,  fast; 

And  fingering  her  flounces  piped  with  But  the  clocks  are  slow  in  Oldenburj 

blue,  Hollow, 

And    quaintly    stitched    with    silver  Where  they  chime  with  the  voioes  of 

thread;  the  past 


Reciting  in  a  small  and  breathless  voice, 
(As  if  in  Desperate  haste  to  flee) 

Some  poem  from  the  admired  Tupper*9 
pen. 
Or  works  of  Mrs,  Sigoumey. 

While  I  was  transcribing  this  piece  of 
verse,  in  a  sort  of  home-made  shorthand, 
my  cousin  exclaimed  that  she  had  found 
a  still  more  interesting  piece  faintly  de- 
lineated, in  very  watery,  or  vinegary,  ink, 
on  one  of  the  fly-leaves.  She  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  lines  aloud,  in  a  voice 
which  occasionally  grew  thin,  and  threat- 
ened to  break;  for  those  early  Victorian 
Oldenburys,  whose  academic  wisdom  and 
worldly  foolishness  are  here  so  well  sug- 
gested, were  her  much  beloved  aunts  and 
uncles.  The  verses  are  entitled: 

THE  OLDENBUBYS 

Turn  again  into  the  wooded  Hollow 
By  the  fabled  Tory-hunter's  well. 

Where  the  strange  and  bookish  Olden- 
burys 
On  their  wasted  patrimony  dwell. 

Rowland  ploughs  to  the  sound  of  Ce- 
lia's  fiddle; 
Celia  spins  with  her  Milton  on  her  knee : 
Young  Miranda  goes  forth  to  gather  ber- 
ries. 
Singing  the  song  of  Ariel  by  the  sea. 

When  the  dusk  falls  downward  from 
the  landslide, 
Through  the  bush  they  drive  the  cattle 
home; 
They  see  the  shadows  of  the  first  Cru- 
saders, 
Or  hear  the  Sibyl  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

In  the  northward,  in  the  southward  vil- 
lage. 


This  portrait,  of  the  most  endeared  and 
delightful  of  families,  deserves  better  than 
to  be  lost  again  in  the  depths  of  a  cedar 
chest  My  cousin  contemplates  having 
it  printed  in  the  Chichester  TruweM^ 
OazeUe;  but  a  larger  circulation  would  be 
procured  in  the  Bennington  Bugle, 

METAPHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 
AT  THE   POLES 

Do  those  adventurous  men  who  go  in 
search  of  the  North  Pole  realize  that 
when  they  shall  have  triumphed  over  all 
the  physical  difficulties  which  impede 
their  way,  they  will  have  to  face  meta- 
physical difficidties  yet  more  formidable  ? 
So  confusing  to  human  thought  are  the 
ontological  conditions  which  must  pre- 
vail at  the  poles,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
human  mind  would  surely  give  way  in 
trying  to  cope  with  them.  * 

One  does  not,  indeed,  like  to  think  of 
ice  fields,  zero,  blubber,  and  the  polar 
bears;  yet  these  have  been  conquered 
by  man  and  may  again  be  conquered. 
But  the  fatal  conditions  of  which  I  speak 
are  of  a  kind  such  as  man  has  never  yet 
encountered;  nor  can  he  encounter  them 
anywhere  upon  earth  save  at  the  poles. 
They  will  not  assail  his  body;  rather  thej 
must  dissolve  some  of  the  fundamental 
intuitions,  categories,  and  postulates  of 
man's  thinking;  and  he  who  shall  en- 
counter them  must  run  the  risk  of  being 
reduced  to  mental  imbecility. 

Yet  if  there  should  be  any  man  bold 
enough  to  take  this  risk,  and  mentally  so 
strong  as  to  survive  it,  and  return  to  os 
and  relate  his  experience,  he  mi^t  pos- 
sibly contribute  greatly  to  the  eluc^- 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  desperate  put- 
zles  that  ever  baffled  the  philosophers; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might,  just  as 
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possibly,   confound   those   philosophers 
y^oTse  than  ever  they  were  confounded 
l>efore.     For,  should  any  of  our  Arctic 
adventurers  reach  the  pole,  he  would 
come  into  such  relations  with  time  and 
space  as  no  other  man  was  ever  in.  It  is 
iw^ell  known  by  all  who  have  read  philo- 
sophical treatises  that  time  and  space  are 
-very  treacherous  things.    Indeed  we  are 
assured  that  they  are  not  things  at  all. 
One  philosopher,  whose  luminous  trea- 
tise  lies   before  me  as  I  write,  favors 
bis  reader  with  the  following  remark: 
*'  Space  and  time  are  not  actual  realities, 
but  subjective  functions  which  synthe- 
size the  manifold  sensational  content.*' 
Well,  —  it  is  hard  to  think  so  iU  of  them 
as  that;    still  they  are  queer,  and  the 
more  you  think  about  them  the  queerer 
they  seem.  Nevertheless,  man  has  struck 
up  a  practical  modus  vivendi  with  them, 
and  manages  to  get  along  with  them  very 
well  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and,  in- 
deed, finds  them  indispensable.    But  this 
fnodta  vivendi  is  limited  to  regions  away 
from  the  poles.   Let  a  man  reach  one  of 
the  poles,  and  he  will  find  that  the  "  mani- 
fold sensational  content "  with  which  he 
wiU   undoubtedly   be   burdened    there, 
wiU  not  "synthesize  "  in  the  old  familiar 
way  at  all. 

Consider  his  situation.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  pole  has  no  longitude  what- 
soever, or  has  all  the  longitude  there  is.  I 
have  examined  a  geographical  globe  and 
cannot  decide.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the 
meridians  of  longitude  come  in  there; 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  reduce  to 
a  mere  point  at  the  pole;  and  a  point  is 
nothing.  Suppose  you  were  standing  on 
the  North  Pole;  either  you  would  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  longitude,  or  else 
you  would  have  none  at  all.  Whichever 
way  it  was,  it  would  be  extremely  con- 
fusing to  a  rational  being  brought  up  as 
we  have  been.  It  would  jar  his  notions  of 
space.  Even  if  there  is  longitude  there  it 
is  not  good  for  anything,  for  it  is  solely  a 
matter  61  east  and  west,  and  there  is  no 
east  or  west  at  the  North  Pole,  —  all  is 
soutL  Standing  on  that  pole,  look  which 


way  you  might,  all,  all  would  be  south. 
That  iceberg  at  your  right  and  that  one 
at  your  left  would  both  be  south  of  you; 
both  would  be  in  the  same  direction,  al- 
though in  opposite  directions.  That  just 
shows  how  space  suffers  some  subtle, 
insidious  change  at  the  pole. 

We  may  well  believe  that  our  adven- 
turer would  step  off  the  pole  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  Suppose  he  should  take  a 
few  steps  south  in  any  direction.  He 
would  dius  acquire  a  little  bit  of  east  and 
west  and  north;  but  his  natural  joy  at 
this  recovery  would  be  brief.  Looking 
back  toward  the  pole,  where,  of  course, 
he  had  planted  the  American  Flag,  he 
would  see,  let  us  say,  an  iceberg  beyond 
the  flag,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole. 
Which  way  would  the  flag  be  from  him  ? 
North,  beyond  question.  But  which  way 
would  the  iceberg  be  from  him  ?  Can  you 
tell?  His  line  of  vision  would  extend 
straight  north  until  it  reached  the  flag, 
and  then  continuing  on  in  exactly  the 
same  direction  it  would  be  going  south. 
The  same  direction  would  be  the  same  as 
the  opposite  direction. 

Or  consider  such  an  experiment  as 
the  following.  Let  our  adventurer  take 
his  stand  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
pole,  and  then  let  him  run  around  in  a 
circle  with  the  pole  in  the  centre.  At  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet  there  will 
be  enough  east  and  west  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  experiment.  At  every 
step  he  will  pass  over  many  meridians. 
If  he  is  about  three  feet  from  the  pole 
and  goes  at  a  comfortable  trot,  he  will 
cross  thirty  or  forty  meridians  a  second. 
But  at  every  step  his  time  will  change. 
If  it  is  now  noon,  and  he  is  on  the  merid- 
ian of  London,  he  will,  in  three  or  four 
seconds,  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  Feejee 
Islands  and  it  will  be  midnight.  Sup- 
pose he  is  running  toward  the  east.  If 
it  was  Monday  when  he  started  on  the 
London  meridian,  it  will  be  Tuesday 
when  he  gets  back  there  in  six  or  eight 
seconds,  and  in  six  or  eight  more  it  will 
be  Wednesday,  and  so  on.  In  less  than  a 
minute  he  will  have  advanced  a  week. 
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In  an  hour  he  will  have  gained  more  than 
a  year.  In  that  short  space  of  time  he  will 
have  grown  more  than  a  year  older,  and 
will  have  projected  himself  so  far  into  the 
future.  And  yet  it  will  be  the  present 
To  be  sure,  the  future  is  always  the  pre- 
sent when  you  get  there;  but  our  friend 
will  get  there  faster  than  anybody  else 
ever  did.  Let  him  keep  on  trotting  in  his 
circle  for  several  hours  a  day,  as  many 
days  as  he  can,  and  he  will  soon  be  many 
years  in  the  future,  far  ahead  of  his  age. 
Now  if  he  could  run  up  a  century  or  two 
and  then  return  home  with  them,  he 
would  have  outstripped  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  he  should 
not  tiy  to  bring  the  future  home  with 
him. 

But  before  he  leaves  the  pole  I  want 
him  to  do  some  running  towards  the  west 
He  will  lose  time  while  running  in  this 
direction,  and  will  be  steadily  retiring  into 
the  past.  Soon  it  will  be  yesterday,  soon 
last  year;  indeed,  if  time  will  permit,  — 
and  it  does  seem  as  if  it  woidd  permit 
anything  at  the  pole,  —  he  may  run  back 
through  the  whole  Christian  era,  through 
the  ages  of  the  ancient  world,  be  granted 
**  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat," 

and  with  the  primeval  chaos. 

Lest  this  should  prove  unwholesome  if 
too  long  persisted  in,  let  us  stop  him  after 
he  has  gone  back  a  few  centuries,  and 
have  him  reverse  his  steps,  wiod  up  his 


years  again,  and  c<Mne  down  to  date.. 
Then  let  us  make  one  more  supposition. 
Suppose  he  is  thirty-five  years  old  to- 
day. To-morrow  he  can  easUy  be  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Then,  running  the  other 
way,  he  can  get  back  to  thirty-five,  and 
be  at  thirty-four  the  next  day.  Let  him 
not  try  it  Such  confusion  of  all  time 
concepts  would  wreck  his  apperceptive 
field  and  unhinge  his  intellect. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  understand 
these  things,  and  such  knowledge  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  philosophers  who, 
notwithstanding  the  bold  face  they  put 
on  when  th^  talk  of  space  and  time,  and 
the  big  words  they  use,  really  do  not 
know  very  much  about  these  "functions." 
You  may  object  that  the  conditions  at 
the  poles  are  so  abnormal  as  to  be  <rf  no 
value  in  constructing  a  rational  system; 
but  do  you  not* know  that  nowadays 
philosophers  have  ceased  to  study  the 
normal  directly,  and  are  feeling  their  way 
to  it  through  the  abnormal  ?  It  is  from 
the  lunatic  that  we  learn  the  laws  of  san- 
ity; and  the  nature  of  pure  religion  is 
best  observed  by  the  study  of  hysterics. 
Therefore  the  philosopher  may  well  de- 
sire to  know  what  the  metaphysical  situ- 
ation is  at  the  pdes.  He  can  use  such 
knowledge  in  his  business.  But  if  he  wants 
it,  let  him  be  man  enough  to  go  there 
himself  and  collect  it,  and  not  send  some 
poor  mariner  to  face  these  appalUng 
terrors. 
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VERSES 

Copy  of  verses  wrote  by  Sir  Henry  KfuUchbvU^  Bart,^  1760 

BY   JAMES  RUSSELL   LOWELL 


[Ths  foUowing  nnpablished  poem  by  James  Rnasell  Lowell,  the  fint 
editor  of  the  Atlantic,  was  written  in  September  or  October,  1857,  the 
year  of  the  fomiding  of  the  magazine.  In  sending  the  verses  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,    through    whose    kindness    they    are    here    printed,    Lowell 


''I  enclose  the  autograph  I  half  promised  you.  In  reading  the  rerses, 
you  must  not  forget  to  remember  the  date  at  which  they  are  supposed 
to  hare  been  written,  though  I  hare  only  succeeded  in  hitting  the  style 
here  and  there."] 


Oy  SHARE  these  flowers!  thus  Delia  wrote. 

And  pinned  upon  a  tree, 
With  her  own  hands,  the  dainty  note 

Addressed  to  jou  and  me. 

The  trees  were  glad  that  saw  her  pass. 

The  turf  embahned  her  trace. 
The  brook  flowed  slow  and  smoothed  a  glass 

To  catch  her  fleeting  face. 

Next  day  the  letters  fair  were  flown; 

Who  stole  them?  Dryads,  say? 
By  chilling  Auster  were  they  blown. 

By  Zephyr  lured  away? 
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Perhaps  some  bird  the  leaf  oonvejed 
To  line  her  happier  nest; 

O  lucky  ieggs  that  shall  be  laid 
On  such  a  bed  to  rest! 

Perhaps  some  squirrel  was  the  thief    • 
To  grace  his  hollow  tree. 

As  with  inscription  and  relief 
Our  galleries  do  we. 

But  no,  the  truth  was  simply  this: 
Young  Strephon,  wandering  by, 

Saw  from  the  stem,  with  sudden  bliss. 
Fair  Delia's  ensign  fly. 

"And  oh,"  he  cried,  "be  mine  the  page 
That  Delia's  hand  hath  prest. 
Forgive,  ye  Gods,  his  harmless  rage 
Whom  she  hath  robbed  of  rest! 

"The  slender  lines  her  crowquill  traced 
To  warn  rude  hands  away. 
Shall  ne'er  in  bleak  exposure  taste 
The  chance  of  night  and  day; 

"But  with  the  bud  she  once  let  fall. 
The  ribbon  that  she  wore. 
Shall  add  to  Cupid's  chapel  wall 
One  saintly  relic  more!" 
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BY   CHARLES  EUOT  NORTON 


In  the  spring  of  1857 1  was  in  En^and. 
On  the  28d  of  May,  LoweU  wrote  to  me» 

''We  are  going  to  start  a  new  magazine 
here  in  October.  .  .  .  The  magazine  is 
to  be  free  without  being  fanatical,  and 
we  hope  to  unite  in  it  all  available  talent 
of  all  modes  of  opinion.  The  magazine  is 
to  have  opinions  of  its  own  and  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  them.  I  think  we  shall 
be  scholarly  and  gentlemanlike." 

The  publishers,  as  I  soon  learned, 
wished  to  obtain  contributions  for  the 
new  magazine  from  writers  in  England; 
and  as  I  was  about  to  return  to  America 
in  the  summer,  I  was  asked  to  bring 
home  such  manuscripts  as  might  be  sent 
to  me  by  their  writers,  who  should  re- 
ceive instructions  to  forward  them  to  me. 
Accordingly  when  I  left  England  in  July, 
I  had  several  manuscripts  in  my  charge. 
No  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
was  written  by  a  writer  of  such  distinction 
that  his  name  is  familiar  to  the  present 
generation;  but  the  work  of  an  author 
not  yet  eminent  and  perhaps  never  to  be- 
come so  is  generally  as  precious  to  him  as 
to  the  writer  in  highest  repute. 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage  in  New  York 
I  saw  aU  my  luggage  safely  on  the  pier, 
and  delivered  it  over  to  the  driver  of  the 
hotel  wagon  with  directions  to  bring  it  to 
the  hotel  to  which  I  was  going  for  the 
night;  and  I  was  dismayed  when,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  wagon  at  the  hotel,  the 
trunk  containing  the  precious  manu- 
scripts, and  much  else  of  value,  did  not 
i4>pear  with  the  other  pieces.  The  driver 
admitted  that  he  had  seen  it  on  the  pier, 
and  thinking  that  he  had  overlooked  it, 
returned  to  seek  for  it,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  found.  An  active  search  was  made 
that  day  and  the  next  in  other  hotels,  and 
in  the  offices  of  the  express  companies. 
Advertisements  of  the  loss,  with  offers  of 


reward  for  the  return  of  the  trunk,  were 
put  into  the  newspapers.  Handbills  of 
the  same  character  were  printed  and  sent 
to  the  police  stations;  but  all  to  no  avail. 
"The  whole  affair  of  the  lost  trunk,'' 
wrote  LoweU  to  me  toward  the  end  of 
August,  "is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  mys- 
terious." But  it  had  its  compensations. 
As  the  weeks  went  on,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  magazine  defined  itself 
with  increasing  distinctness,  the  pub- 
lishers began  to  recognize  that  the  acci- 
dent relieved  them  from  what  might  have 
been  an  embarrassment.  It  had  inter- 
vened to  save  the  editors  from  the  un- 
gracious duty  of  rejecting  weU-intended 
but  unsatisfactory  material.  Another  re- 
sult not  less  fortunate  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  error  of  soliciting  numerous 
contributions  from  foreign  writers.  The 
Atlantic  was  to  depend  for  its  success 
upon  American  writers.  It  was  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  the  leading  article  in 
the  first  number  was  the  sketch  of  an 
English  author,  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  is 
hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  im- 
mortals, by  an  English  writer  —  James 
Hannay — "  who  occupied,"  said  Allibone 
in|his  invaluable  dictionary,  "a  distin- 
guished position  as  a  writer  of  fiction;" 
but  of  whose  numerous  works  not  one  is 
known  to  the  readers  of  to-day.  This 
article  had  escaped  the  ill-luck  of  being 
in  my  trunk. 
In  August  Lowell  wrote,  — 
"This  reading  endless  manuscripts  ia 
hard  work,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time;  but  I  have  resolved  that  nothing 
shall  go  in  which  I  have  not  first  read. 
I  wish  to  have  nothing  go  in  that  will 
merely  <2o,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  keep  so 
high  a  standard.  It  ia  astonishing  how 
much  there  is  that  leaps  just  short  of 
the  line  of  good,  and  drops  into  the 
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limbo  of  indifferent  However,  Number 
One  will  be  clever:  Emerson,  'Illusions; ' 
Ftescott,  'Battle  of  Lepanto; '  Long- 
feUow,  'Santa  Filomena; '  Holmes,  'Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast-Table;  *  Motley, 
'Florentine  Mosaics;*  Mrs.  Stowe,  'A 
Stowery;  *  Hannay,  'Reminiscences  of 
Jerrold,'  very  good.  I  know  that  that 
is  pretty  well;  but  I  tremble  for  Number 
Two.  The  names  of  the  authors,  you 
understand,  are  a  secret." 

His  question  in  regard  to  the  second 
number  did  not  last  long,  and  two  months 
later  he  wrote:  — 

"The  second  number  of  Maga.  will  be 
out  to-morrow,  and  it  b  a  very  good  one 
—  better  than  the  first,  which  is  what  I 
wished,  and  I  hope  Number  Three  will 
bebetteryet.  The  song  I  wish  the  young 
lady  to  sing  is,  'Mamma,  I'm  young,  but 
I'm  growin'  yet.' " 

No  magazine  could  have  had  a  more 
brilliant  and  prosperous  start,  or  one 
which  gave  better  promise  for  continued 
success.  At  the  outset  it  depended  largely 
for  its  cordial  reception  by  the  public 
upon  the  contributions  of  writers  already 
eminent,  the  great  writers  of  the  middle 
of  the  century.  As  one  by  one  these  lights 
were  extinguished,  their  places  were  not 
supplied  by  any  of  equal  lustre.  But  while 
the  higher  rai^  of  literature,  especially 
poetry,  were  thus  depleted,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  of  capable  writers  of  abim- 
dant  knowledge,  and  of  trained  faculty 
of  thought  and  of  expression,  and  of  man- 
ifest talent.  A  democracy  was  substi- 
tuting itself  for  the  older  aristocracy  and 
with  the  usual  residt:  the  general  level 
was  raised,  while  but  few  conspicuous 
elevations  lifted  themselves  above  its 
surface. 

This  was,  indeed,  an  early  symptom  of 
the  enormous  change  in  every  field  of 
thought  —  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual, 
sodfil,  and  material — during  the  past 
fifty  years,  which  makes  a  wider  division 
between  the  beginning  of  the  half-century 
and  its  end  than  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
mere  tale  of  years.  The  change  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and 


to  an  old  man  whose  memories  extend 
over  the  whole  period,  the  difference  be- 
tween 1857  and  1907  seems  like  that  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  times* 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  conditioiii 
of  the  earlier  date.  Lincoln  was  unknown 
outside  of  Illinois.  There  was  no  Atlantic 
cable,  no  telephone.  Our  great  war, 
which  now  seems  so  long  ago,  was  yet 
unfought  These  few  facts  are  oiough 
to  serve  as  boundaries  of  the  vast  tract 
of  history  included  in  the  half-centuiy. 
Events  momentous  and  imfHressive  have 
crowded  the  years;  but  more  significant 
than  events  has  been  the  n^id  and  im- 
mense increase  of  knowledge,  and  the 
consequent  change  in  the  material  con- 
ditions and  intellectual  outlook  of  the 
world. 

In  1850  the  Origin  of  Speciei  was  pub- 
lished, a  book  perhaps  as  important,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  but  in  its  remote 
effects,  as  any  ever  issued  from  the  prcM. 
The  doctrine  of  Evolution  received  from 
Darwin's  work  predsely  that  illustration 
and  application  required  to  change  it 
from  a  questionable  hypothesis  to  a  veri- 
fiable theory,  —  a  theory  which,  while 
affording  a  well-supported  and  effective 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  process  of 
the  forms  of  life  on  the  earth,  was  equally 
applicable  to  every  part  of  the  migfa^ 
drama  of  the  universe.  But  though  thb 
theory  now  has  not  only  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
civilized  mankind,  but  has  been  accepted 
widely  as  a  popular  creed,  and  althoo^ 
it  has  thus  gained  possession  of  the  in- 
tellect of  men,  it  has  not  yet  possessed 
itself  of  their  hearts  or  of  their  imagina- 
tions. They  admit  its  authority,  but  their 
sentiment  is  not  as  yet  touched  by  the 
vast  change  consequent  on  it  in  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  the  universe  and  in  his 
conception  of  the  universe  itself.  This 
slowness  of  effect  of  new  truths  upon  the 
sentiment  of  men  is  not  strange.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  of  it  is 
that  afforded  by  the  Copemican  theofy 
of  our  solar  system,  which,  although  uni- 
versally accepted  as  true,  is  still  far  firoo 
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controUing  the  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion. Take  any  thousand  people  to-day 
of  the  most  intelligent  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  although  all  of 
them  will  declare  that  they  hold  the  Co- 
pemican  system  as  established,  yet  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  them  still  at  heart, 
and  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  religion 
and  of  life  is  concerned,  regard  this  earth 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  man  as 
the  chief  object  of  creation. 

In  like  manner  with  the  theory  of 
Eyolution.  While  it  holds  sway  in  every 
field  of  science,  and  with  such  attractive 
force  as  to  draw  most  of  the  vigorous 
and  capable  intellectual  life  of  the  time 
into  these  fields  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
or  of  wealth,  it  still  seems  to  affect  but 
little  the  higher  spiritual  life  of  the  mass 
of  men.  It  has,  indeed,  been  of  incalcul- 
able benefit  in  loosening  the  bonds  of 
superstition  from  the  minds  of  men,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  indirectly  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  tending,  through  the 
rapid  and  intoxicating  advance  of  con- 
trol of  the  great  forces  of  nature  and  of 
the  boundless  sources  of  natural  wealth, 
to  the  subordination  of  spiritual  \p  ma- 
terial interests. 

Thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  pure  lit- 
erature, especially  upon  the  literature  of 
the  pure  imagination,  upon  poetry,  and 
upon  romance.  To-day  the  writing  about 
material  things  and  of  the  daily  affairs  of 
men,  of  politics  and  of  socie^,  history, 
Uography,  voyages  and  travels,  ency- 
dopmiias,  and  scientific  treatises,  far 
outweighs,  in  quality  no  less  than  in 
quantity*  the  literature  of  sentiment  and 


the  imagination.  The  whole  spiritual 
nature  of  man  is  finding  but  little,  and 
for  the  most  part  only  feeble  and  unsatis- 
factory, expression. 

In  poetry  there  is  not  to-day  a  single 
commanding  voice.  Now  and  then  a 
transient  note  of  power  is  heard,  but  the 
strongest  are  those  which  deal  with  and 
for  the  most  part  glorify  material  things. 
The  great  harpers  of  the  House  of  Fame 
have  departed.  Orpheus,  and  Orion  who 
sat  ''syde  faste  "  by  him,  and  Eaddes 
Chiron,  and  the  Bret  Glascurion,  have 
all  left  their  seats,  and  only  the 

"...  smale  harpers  with  their  glees," 

who  sat  beneath  them,  remain,  while  afar 
from  them  are  heard 

"  Many  thousand  tymte  tweWe 
That  maken  lond^  menstralojes  '* 

with 

"  Many  a  flonte  and  lilting-home 
And  pypte  made  of  gren^  oome." 

But  this  shall  not  be  forever.  The  spirit 
in  man  is  never  wholly  quenched.  Ro- 
mance never  dies  out  of  the  world.  The 
stars  of  night  still  shine  to  the  souls  of 
men.  One  generation  after  another  may 
try  to  content  itself  with  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  the  time  shall  come  when 
the  quest  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  life 
shall  be  undertaken  again  in  earnest  and 
with  fair  promise.  Great  harpers  shall 
fill  again  the  seats  once  occupied  by 
Orpheus  and  Orion,  and  the  later  days 
of  the  AUaniie  Monthly^  in  that  perhaps 
still  distant  time,  may  be  no  less  wor- 
thy of  fame  than  when  Emerson  and 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Whittier  and 
Holmes  were  its  regular  contributors. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1857, 
when  the  first  number  of  the  AtlanHe 
had  been  out  a  day  or  two,  I  went  one 
evening  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  with 
Francis  Henry  Underwood,  John  Bart- 
lett,  and  a  young  man  I  will  call  The 
Fourth  Hand,  who  remarked  as  we  iock 
our  places  around  the  table,  "Gentle- 
men, what  say  you?  Let*s  not  play 
whist!  I*d  rather  spend  the  evening 
talking  about  the  AUantic  Monthly.'* 

If  The  Fourth  Hand  had  been  a  pro- 
jector of  the  magazine,  like  Underwood, 
or  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Underwood 
and  Lowell,  and  as  deep  in  their  counsels 
as  Bartlett,  or  a  contributor  (more  or 
less  humble)  to  the  said  initial  number, 
like  myself,  the  preference  he  expressed 
might  seem  natural  enough.  But  as  he 
was  not  of  the  literary  set,  —  by  occupa- 
tion a  salesman  in  a  picture  sUnre,  and 
not  even  an  amateur  author,  —  I  was 
impressed  by  the  proposal,  and  recall  it 
now,  as  illustrative  of  the  extraordinary 
interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
new  periodical. 

I  was,  for  one,  quite  ready  to  talk  about 
it,  and  should  no  doubt  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  passing  a  large  part  of  the  even- 
ing in  discussing  my  own  particular  con- 
tribution to  it  As  this  relates  to  an  early 
phase  of  a  movement  that  has  become 
historic,  I  will  give  a  little  time  to  dis- 
cussing it  here  and  now. 

Spiritualism  was  then  a  newly  risen 
faith, — faith  ancient  as  the  longing 
hearts  and  eager  gaze  of  mortals,  faith 
forever  rising  and  declining,  but  at  that 
time  amazingly  ascendant,  although  very 
near  our  earthly  horizon,  and  struggling 
in  clouds  so  aflame  with  }i  as  often  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  source  of  light  th^ 
veiled.  My  story  was  "Pendlam,  a  Mod- 
em Reformer,"  a  satire  aimed  not  at 
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spiritualism  itself,  which  Ijforbore  fto 
mention  in  the  narrative,  but  at  the  folfiet 
and  impostures  that  flaunted  in  its  train, 
and  cast  discredit  on  the  cause  with 
which  thqr  claimed  kinship.  These  I  de- 
tested all  the  more  because  I  was  some- 
thing of  a  spiritualist  mysdf ;  nor  was  mj 
opposition  to  them  lessened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  near  friends  of  mine 
were,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  dangeroii^ 
tolerant  of  such  pretensions  and  ddo- 
sions.  The  brotherly  watch  I  kept  over 
them,  and  my  own  prolonged  experiences 
as  an  earnest  student  of  the  "manifest- 
ations," gave  me  exceptional  advantages 
as  an  observer  of  the  peculiar  social  fer- 
ment, which  I  believed  myself  better 
fitted  to  understand  than  any  who  were 
wholly  in  it  and  whirled  by  it,  or  who 
viewed  it  coldly  and  scornfully  £rom  the 
outsidf. 

Such  was  the  dtuation  that  furnished 
the  motive  for  my  story.  Strange  as  it 
seems  to  me  now,  glancing  again  over 
its  pagte  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
the  wildest  schemes  and  most  incredibk 
vagaries  described  in  it  were  not  imagin- 
ary, but  had  their  counterparts  in  condi- 
tions of  which  I  was  persoiuJly  cognizant 
It  calls  up,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fadeless 
photograph,  one  of  the  old-time  meetings 
of  the  Disciples  of  Freedom  (as  I  called 
my  reformers),  in  the  Melodeon  (the 
weU-known  hall  on  Washington  street), 
"crowded  with  one  of  those  stifling  audi- 
ences for  which  no  ventilation  aeemed 
availing;  "lank  stalks  of  humanity  **  raked 
from  unheard-of  outlandish  stubbles;" 
the  zealous  and  the  credulous,  the  cu- 
rious and  the  skeptical,  the  youthful 
with  the  gray-haired;  on  the  platform 
speakers  wise  or  unwise,  guileless  or 
designing,  who  poured  forth  platitudes 
or  absurdities,  beautiful  inspiratioDB  or 
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firolhj  denunciations.  I  did  not  depict 
either  of  my  friends  in  the  characters  of 
the  stocj.  Pendlam  and  his  Susan  and 
the  wreck  of  thdr  married  life  were  en- 
tirelj  fictitious;  but  as  types  of  persons 
and  tendencies  th^  were  as  entirely  true. 
Pendlam  r^vesented  a  dass  of  sincere, 
but  over-sealous  enthusiasts,  who  for- 
got reason  and  prudence  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  latest  vagaries  in  magnetisms 
and  influences,  impressions  and  commu- 
nications, mediumistic  or  psychic,  or 
whatever  the  terms  were  in  the  cant  of 
the  period.  Th^  swung  firom  one  belief 
to  another  in  a  manner  hinted  in  the 
name  of  my  hero,  —  Pendlam,  short  for 
pendulum^  —  although  I  am  not  aware 
that  anybody  heeded  the  suggestion. 
Banning  as  a  preacher  and  temperance 
reformer,  he  passed  through  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  faith  and  morals,  until, 
wearied  and  worn  with  his  own  errors 
and  failures,  he  ended  in  celibacy  and 
Cathdicism.  "Tlie  tossed  voyager,  fail- 
ing to  make  the  continent  of  truth,  but 
baiting  hither  and  thither  amid  the  reefs 
and  breakers  of  dangerous  coasts,  mis- 
taking many  i«lfttiHg  for  the  main,  and 
drifting  on  unknown  seas,  had  at  last 
steered  straight  to  the  old  Catholic 
shores  from  which  the  great  discoverers 
sailed  so  many  years  before." 

Neither  of  the  "disciples  "  typified  had 
done  just  this  thing  at  that  time,  but  the 
conclusion  seemed  prophetic  of  two  of 
them,  a  married  couple  who  separated 
amicably  in  order  to  follow  each  his  or 
her  ''affinity,'*  and  after  many  wander- 
ings came  together  again  to  join  a  com- 
munity of  Shakers,  whose  manner  of  life 
tb^  finally  deemed  the  best  —  until  they 
tried  it 

The  subject  of  my  contribution,  and 
the  fact  that  the  writer  was  well  known 
in  spiritualistic  circles,  caused  it  to  be 
talked  of  at  the  time;  and  I  was  grieved 
to  find  that  the  near  friends  I  speak  of 
were  keenly  hurt  by  it  It  was  so  true  to 
my  deepest  convictions  and  kindest  in- 
tentions that  I  could  not  regret  having 
written  it;  yet  I  do  not  now  recall  any 


other  reason  than  to  spare  them  further 
pain,  which  I  may  have  had  for  omitting 
it  firom  my  volume  of  Coupon  Bonds  and 
Other  Stories^  published  a  few  years  later. 

I  followed  my  first  contribution  with 
others  in  verse  and  prose  (of  tener  in  verse 
than  in  prose  in  those  earliest  years),  one 
of  which  had  an  adventure  so  unusual 
that  it  may  bear  relating. 

This  was  a  story  of  New  England 
country  life,  which  was  accepted,  sent  to 
the  printers,  and  returned  to  me  in  proof- 
sheets  with  a  gratifying  promptness  that 
augured  well  of  the  editorial  approval. 
The  sheets  had  already  been  corrected 
by  Lowell,  and  they  bore,  moreover,  in 
the  handwriting  always  delightful  to  my 
eyes,  little  marginal  conmients  inspired 
by  his  learning  or  fancy;  as  when,  against 
the  exclamation  "Law  suz !"  used  by  one 
of  my  female  characters,  he  suggested, 
"probably  a  contraction  of  'Lwd  save 
us.' "  In  my  lodgings  in  Seaver  Place  I 
was  one  morning  reading  the  proofs,  — 
pleased  to  see  how  weU  the  thing  looked 
in  type,  and  smiling,  no  doubt,  at  the 
marks  of  Lowell's  interest  in  it,  —  when 
a  hurried  note  came  by  messenger  from 
Underwood,  saying  that  Lowell  had, 
upon  reflection,  decided  that  "it  could  n't 
go  m.  ^ 

In  twenty  minutes  I  was  confronting 
Underwood  in  the  Winter  Street  office. 

"Can't  go  into  what?"  I  said;  "the 
next  number?" 

"It  can't  go  into  the  magazine  at  all! " 
he  replied,  evidently  as  much  disturbed 
by  the  incident  as  I  was. 

"But  it  has  gone  in!"  I  said.  "Here 
are  the  numbered  pages!  You  don't  put 
rejected  articles  into  type,  do  you  ?" 

Not  often,  he  hoped,  if  he  was  to  stand 
between  authors  and  the  editor-in-chief! 
He  went  on  to  say  that  LoweU's  objec- 
tion was  an  afterthought,  and  that  it  was 
made  solely  from  a  moral,  not  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view.  I  listened  in  no  little 
wonderment  as  to  how  my  innocent  pen 
had  been  betrayed  into  anything  mor- 
ally offensive,  and  drew  a  breath  of  re- 
lief when  I  heard  the  explanation.  I  had 
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allowed  my  principal  character  to  accept 
mon^  from  his  father  in  a  manner  that 
might  befit  the  scamp  of  a  piece,  but  not 
the  hero!  The  unfitness  had  not  occurred 
to  Lowell  when  he  read  the  manuscript, 
nor  had  he  given  it  much  thought  in 
correcting  the  proofs;  but  it  had  haunted 
him  since,  and  he  had  suddenly  made  up 
his  mind,  —  ''and  he  is  firm  as  Rhada- 
manthus !  "  declared  Underwood,  who 
had  remonstrated  in  vain  against  the 
verdict 

As  my  hero  was  not  much  of  a  "hero," 
but  a  very  common  mortal  in  a  situa- 
tion meant  to  be  comic,  and  as  LoweU 
himself  had  not  thought  seriously  of 
the  objectionable  transaction  until  after 
he  had  not  only  passed  it  in  the  manu- 
script but  actually  in  the  proofs,  I  con- 
sidered his  final  act  as  inconsistent,  and 
rather  unfair  to  the  author.  But  I  merely 
said,  "Very  well;  where  is  my  manu- 
script ?*' 

Underwood  thereupon  took  from  his 
desk  the  original  copy,  and  "copy**  it 
was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  printer's 
term,  disfigured  forever  by  smooches  of 
the  compositor's  type-soiled  digits.  He 
expressed  regret  at  its  unpresentable- 
ness,  knowing  well  that  it  could  not  go 
in  that  dishonored  state  to  another 
editor,  and  that  the  proofs  would  be 
alike  unavailable  for  any  such  purpose. 
I  said,  "I  can  rewrite  it,  —  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  do! "  and  walked  stiffly  out 
of  the  office. 

I  was  confident  that  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  I  could  obviate  Lowell's  objec- 
tion, if  his  Rhadamanthine  attitude  did 
not  render  him  too  unreasonably  fastidi- 
ous. But  if  he  had  not  himself  seen  that 
possibility,  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  sug- 
gest it,  or  to  re-submit  the  story  to  him 
with  any  seeming  solicitation  on  my  part. 

I  transcribed  it  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  sent  it  the  next  day  to 
Harper's  Magazine,  by  which  it  was 
accepted  and  put  into  type  about  as 
promptly  as  it  had  been  by  the  Atlantic. 
Soon  after  its  publication  Underwood, 
being  in  New  York,  called  on  Charles 


F.  Briggs,  Lowell's  confidential  friend, 
to  whom  the  poet  had  made  the  amas- 
ing  gif t  of  i4  Fable  for  CrUics.  ten 
years  or  so  before.  Lowell  was  dearoas 
of  getting  firom  that  experienced  editor 
and  accomplished  man  <^  letters  any  sog- 
gestions  he  might  have  to  make  regaid- 
ing  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  Briggs 
praised  duly,  but  with  the  qualifying 
remark,  "What  you  want  is  more  good 
story-writers." 

"  We  can't  get  them,"  said  Underwood. 

Briggs  then  asked,  "Who  is  the  .writer 
of  this  story  in  the  last  Harper^ef** -— 
which  he  {MY>ceeded  to  characterise  as 
he  took  the  magazine  from  his  table,  — 
"•Nancy Blynn's Lovers.'  Can't yoa get 
him?" 

Underwood  thereupon  told  how  that 
renegade  story  of  mine  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  Atlantic,  put  into  ^rpe, 
and  finally  cast  out  by  Lowell. 

"You  incomparable  idiots!"  Briggs 
ejaculated.  "Do  you  go  in  when  it 
rains?" 

On  his  return  from  New  York,  Under- 
wood reported  to  me  this  conversatioo, 
and  also  to  Lowell,  who  I  dare  say  was 
less  amused  by  it  than  I  was. 

The  inddent  did  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree diminish  my  regard  for  the  con- 
scientious editor,  or  my  very  great  ad- 
miration and  liking  for  the  writer  and 
the  man.  I  was  indeed  sincerely  sony 
that  any  contribution  of  mine  ahoold 
have  caused  him  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness or  needless  trouble.  The  subject 
was  not^directly  mentioned  by  either  of 
us  when  next  we  met,  but  in  some  way 
the  conversation  led  to  rejected  contri- 
butions, and  I  remember  his  relating 
a  serio-comic  adventure  he  had  recently 
had  with  a  hatful  of  them.  He  was 
walking  one  windy  morning  over  Cam- 
bridge bridge,  when  his  hat  blew  off, 
and  fell  into  the  Charles,  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  manuscripts  with  whidi 
it  was  freighted,  and  which  he  was  re- 
tiuning  to  the  Boston  office.  A  boatman 
recov^ed  the  hat,  but  the  scattered 
manuscripts  perished  in  those  waves  of 
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oblivion.  ''If  th^  had  been  accepted 
artides,"  Lowell  remarked*  "it  would  n't 
have  been  quite  so  bad;  for  we  might 
with  some  grace  ask  the  writers  for  fresh 
copies.  But  how  can  you  tell  a  self-re- 
specting contributor  that  his  manuscript 
hiaa  been  not  onlj  rejected,  but  sent  to 
a  watery  gravel" 

My  relations  with  editors  have  almost 
invariably  been  harmonious.  Th^have 
been  entirely  so»  from  first  to  last,  with 
the  conductors  of  the  AtlanHc;  and  I 
have  had  dealings  with  all  of  these,  ex- 
cept perhaps  with  the  one  whose  term 
of  office  was  the  briefest.  I  have  always 
accepted  with  cheerful  acquiescence 
the  editorial  point  of  view,  even  when 
most  adverse  to  my  own;  and  I  wish  to 
avow  here  my  frequent  and  very  great 
indebtedness  to  wise  editorial  sugges- 
tions. I  might  adduce  instances  of  this 
that  have  occurred  in  the  recent  years 
of  this  magazine;  but  there  may  be  less 
imprudence  in  going  back  for  eiuunples 
to  an  earlier  administration.  In  the 
spring  of  1864,  at  a  time  of  domestic 
aiB9iction,  I  chanced  one  evening  to  pass 
the  doors  <^  a  Boston  theatre  when  it 
was  resounding  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience  over  some  scene  in  a  play 
piraticaUy  dramatized  from  one  of  my 
own  novels;  and  returned  to  my  broken 
home  with  the  shouts  still  ringing  in  my 
ears.  Such  a  contrast  between  the  public 
show  and  the  private  realify  left  a  strong 
impression  on  me;  so  that  when,  eight 
years  later,  I  wrote  "Author's  Night," 
embodying  that  and  other  experiences 
and  recollections  of  the  stage,  I  gave 
the  piece  a  tragical  ending.  This  story 
in  verse  I  sent  to  Mr.  Howells,  who 
pronounced  it  ''fresh,  vivid,  and  real," 
but  protested  against  the  sad  conclusion. 
I  saw  at  once  how  entirely  right  he  was, 
rewrote  the  hitter  part  of  the  piece,  and 
returned  the  whole  to  him  in  the  final 
form  in  which  it  soon  after  appeared, 
immenady  improved  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestion.  Some  time  after  that  I 
sent  him  a  short  story,  the  motive  of 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  much  more 


expanded  and  eUborate  treatment  I  re- 
cast it,  upon  his  reconmiendation,  turn- 
ing the  brief  prose  sketch  into  a  narra- 
tive poem  of  over  six  hundred  lines; 
which,  however,  I  did  not  offer  to  him, 
as  I  wished  it  to  receive  magazine  illus- 
trations that  might  be  used  with  it  in 
book-form.  So  it  went  to  New  York, 
and  had  good  fortune  as  The  Book  of 
Gold. 

It  may  be  no  more  indiscreet  than 
much  I  am  here  recording,  to  relate  how 
very  near  I  once  was  to  becoming  Low- 
ell's editorial  assistant  Calling  one  day 
at  the  Winter  Street  bookstore,  I  found 
Underwood  so  unhappy  over  some  mys- 
terious occurrence  that  he  could  hardly 
speak;  he  merely  gripped  my  hand,  and 
murmuring  a  word  or  two  of  greeting, 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  Greatly 
perplexed,  I  entered  Mr.  Phillips's  room, 
and  finding  him  alone,  asked,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  Prank?" 

He  beckoned  me  to  close  the  door  and 
draw  a  chair  near  his  desk;  then  said, 
"Mr.  Underwood  has  resigned  his  situa- 
tion in  this  house." 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment 
and  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  he 
merely  replied  that  a  crisis  had  come  in 
some  matter  he  was  n't  quite  ready  to 
explain;  adding,  with  a  grimmbh  sort  of 
sniile  which  I  well  remember, "  He  did  n't 
believe  his  resignation  would  be  accepted, 
but  it  was,  so  quickly  it  took  his  breath 
away!" 

"Impossible!"  I  said. 

But  he  answered  firmly,  "It  is  irre- 
vocable!" 

Still  greater  was  my  amazement  when 
he  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  so  fully  decided, 
I  am  already  thinking  of  his  successor." 
After  some  further  conversation  which 
he  charged  me  to  regard  as  strictly  con- 
fidential, he  ended  with,  "If  things  go 
as  I  am  sure  they  are  going,  there  is  no- 
body I'd  sooner  see  in  his  place  than 
yourself;"  the  full  meaning  of  which  was, 
that  I  might  become  the  firm's  "literary 
adviser." 

If  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment  my 
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conoem  for  my  friend's  interests  became 
confused  in  the  sudden  looming  up  <^ 
my  own,  I  was  careful  not  to  let  any  self- 
ish considerations  influence  my  conduct. 
I  insisted  that  I  did  not  believe  he  would 
go.  I  said»  "I  don't  see  how  he  can  go; 
but  if  he  does,  I  shall  of  course  be  glad 
to  talk  with  you  further."  I  did  not  visit 
the  bookstore  again  for  two  or  three  days, 
thinking  it  best  to  keep  entirely  out  of 
its  disturbed  atmosphere  until  the  little 
storm  was  over.  When  I  next  lodged  in, 
I  found  Underwood  cheerful,  and  Phillips 
sedately  smiling. 

"Just  as  I  told  you!"  I  reminded  the 
head  of  the  house. 

"You  were  right,"  he  said  sucdnctly. 
"Lowell  came  in  and  patched  it  up.  He 
was  the  only  man  that  could  do  it!" 

It  was,  no  doubt,  this  affair  that  Lowell 
alluded  to  when  he  wrote  to  Richard 
Grant  White  (letter  of  April  6,  1859, 
printed  by  Scudder):  "Your  letter  came 
just  in  the  midst  of  a  bother  in  the  AU 
lantiCf  which  it  todc  all  my  diplomacy  to 
settle  so  that  both  sides  should  not  bite 
their  own  noses  off,  to  which  mad  meal 
they  had  evident  appetites.  It  is  all 
'fixed'  now,  and  things  go  smoothly 
again." 

A  series  <^  three  papers  published  in 
the  second  year  of  the  magazine  are  of 
especial  interest  to  me,  as  they  recall  how 
barely  at  one  time  I  escaped  being  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  firm's  ad- 
viser and  Lowell's  assistant 

Early  in  1857  the  Mormons  in  their 
new  state  of  "Deseret "  had  shown  them- 
selves so  defiant  of  Federal  authority  that 
it  became  necessary  to  send  out  a  strong 
military  force  to  crush  the  incipient 
rebellion.  This  force  was  to  leave  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  June  or  July,  cross  the 
Plains  (a  phrase  of  sinister  significance 
in  those  days),  and  reach  Salt  Lake  City 
early  in  the  autunm.  Closely  following 
the  news  that  the  movement  had  at  last 
been  decided  upon  by  Buchanan's  vacil- 
lating administration,  came  a  proposal 
firom  the  New  York  Tribune  that  I  should 
accompany  the  expedition  as  correspond- 


ent of  that  paper;  a  proposal  which  iny 
desire  for  employment  and  readiness  for 
adventure  would  have  made  me  eager  to 
accept  Fortunately  for  me,  perhaps,  it 
was  not  sent  to  ine  directly,  but  through 
the  hands  of  the  encyclopedic  Robert 
Carter,  then  the  Tribunes  Boston  repre- 
sentative. Carter  had  a  young  friend  and 
prot^g^  Albert  G.  Browne,  a  sturdy  and 
capable  fellow,  whom  he  at  once,  in  reply 
to  the  Tribune  people,  recommended  for 
the  appointment,  without  even  giving  me 
a  chfuice  to  consider  it  I  f <»gave  this  act 
<^  Carter's  at  the  time,  and  afterwards 
had  reason  to  be  rather  glad  (^  it,  on 
learning  what  hardships  befell  the  ex- 
pedition, when,  in  the  following  winter, 
it  so  narrowly  missed  the  fate  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  its  retreat  from  Russia. 
Browne  accompanied  it  in  my  place,  and 
wrote  an  excellent  account  of  it,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  March,  April,  and  May 
numbers  <^  1850,  —  a  history  I  used  to 
fancy  I  might  have  written  myself  but  for 
Carter's  interposition.  Browne  had  a 
more  robust  constitution  than  mine,  a 
fact  that  may  have  influenced  the  eUcr 
man  in  choosing  between  us;  and,  looking 
back  now  upon  the  event,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  I  had  gone  with  the  ex- 
pedition, I  should  not  have  been  in  the 
way  of  writing  that  history,  or  ever  any- 
thing else,  after  the  terrible  Utah  business. 
The  editors  must  indeed  have  expe- 
rienced a  dearth  of  "good  stoiy-writ- 
ers,"  else  they  would  hardly  have  risked 
beginning  to  print,  in  the  very  first  Ai- 
lantict  a  serial  by  a  writer  little  known, 
of  which  they  had  only  three  or  four 
chapters  in  hand.  This  hazard  they  in- 
curred in  the  case  of  C.  W.  PhiDeo's 
"Akin  by  Marriage,"  of  which  I  remem- 
ber little  more  than  that  it  was  mdkr 
named  "  Achin'  by  Marriage  "  by  jocular 
readers,  and  that  all  jocularity  regarding 
it  soon  ceased,  in  the  sudden  eclipse  that 
befeU  both  story  and  writer.  He  was  to 
furnish  the  installments  month  by  month, 
— nearly  always  an  unwise  plan  for  editor 
and  author.  Th^  ran  three  months;  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  January  installment 
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(1858)  appeared  the  usual  notice,  "To  be 
continued  in  the  next  number."  But 
there  was  to  be  no  ''next"  for  the  serial, 
although  all  who  knew  him  augured  con- 
fidently a  far  happier  Next  Number  far 
the  amiable  invalid,  who  passed  on  into 
that  other  life  almost  as  his  hand  let  fall 
the  pen  on  an  unfinished  page  of  his 
stoiy. 

Besides  "Akin  by  Maniage,"  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "The  Morning  Veil "  (which  she 
sent  at  the  last  moment  in  place  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  novel  that  was  ex- 
pected of  her),  and  my  own  "Pendlam," 
the  first  Atlantic  had  in  the  way  of  fiction 
a  story  entitled  "Sally  Parson's  Duty," 
which  should  have  satisfied  even  the  ex- 
acting Briggs.  The  writer  was  lifCss  Rose 
Terry,  one  of  the  pioneer  delineators  of 
humble  New  England  life;  she  had  wit, 
pathos,  a  firm-fibred  sfyle,  and  certainty 
of  touch.  Her  stories  were  true  to  charac- 
ter and  dialect,  and  genuinely  humorous, 
without  any  of  the  Sam  Slick  style  of  cari- 
cature that  had  been  so  popular  earlier  in 
the  century;  th^  were  equally  free  from 
lapses  into  improbable  and  strained  situ- 
ations, such  as  have  marred  the  work 
of  more  distinguished  successors  in  the 
same  field.  Her  contributions  were  fre- 
quent through  all  the  early  years  of  the 
magazine,  and  continued  siter  the  famil- 
iar name  of  Rose  Terry  was  changed  to 
Rose  Terry  Cooke;  ceasing  in  1876,  to 
the  regret  of  judicious  readers. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  early 
stories  appeared  in  the  second  year  of 
the  magazine  (Feb.,  1859),  and  attracted 
immediate  and  extraordinary  attention. 
The  scene  of  it  was  laid  chi^y  in  Paris, 
with  the  life  of  which  dty  the  writer 
seemed  easily  familiar.  The  plot,  as  I 
remember, — and  I  recall  few  of  those 
early  contributions  so  distinctly, — turned 
upon  the  hero's  adventures  in  the  recov- 
ery of  a  diamond  of  fabulous  value  and 
a  wonderful  history.  It  had  been  myste- 
riously and  very  adroitly  stolen,  but  an 
imperfect  verbal  clue  led  him  rightly  to 
bdieve  it  to  be  concealed  "in  a  cellar," 
—  not  a  wine-cellar,  as  he  for  a  while 


supposes,  but  actually  a  salt-cellar^  which 
he  manages  to  intercept  at  the  table  of  a 
distinguished  hostess,  and  dramatically 
to  upset  under  the  eyes  of  two  baffled 
conspirators.  There  were  weak  points  in 
the  construction,  but  "In  a  Cellar"  was 
none  the  less  a  deft  performance,  distin- 
guished by  freshness  of  poetic  perception 
and  charm  of  style,  —  altogether  surpris- 
ing as  the  production  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known hand.  The  surprise  became  won- 
der when  we  were  told  that  the  said  hand 
was  small,  and  feminine,  and  inexperi- 
enced, —  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  who 
had  never  seen  a  foreign  shore,  and  knew 
little  of  the  world  outside  of  books  and 
her  own  magical  imagination.  Under- 
wood boasted  of  the  story  in  advance 
of  its  publication,  and  said  LoweU  was 
in  high  editorial  glee  over  it,  although 
a  little  suspicious  at  first  of  its  being  a 
clever  adaptation  from  the  French, — 
a  dazzling  imposture!  Its  author  was 
"a  Miss  Prescott  of  Newburyport,"  still 
in  her  teens,  according  to  &st  reports, 
but  really,  as  ascertained  later,  "in  the 
early  twenties."  What  Lowell  thought 
of  the  newly  discovered  writer  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  was  nom- 
inated by  him  for  the  distinction  of 
keeping  Mrs.  Stowe  in  countenance  at 
the  famous  Atlantic  dinner, —  much  gos- 
siped about  then  and  written  about  since, 
—  to  which  no  other  "lady  contributor" 
had  the  honor  of  an  invitation. 

"In  a  Cellar"  was  followed  in  later 
numbers  by  other  stories  from  the  same 
pen,  —  none  to  my  mind  quite  so  striking 
or  of  such  ingenuity  of  plot,  but  all 
marked  by  the  same  imaginative  vivacity 
and  affluence  of  diction,  sometimes  even 
showing  a  tendency  to  excess  in  those 
admirable  qualities.  In  writing  editori- 
ally of  her  first  book.  Sir  Rohan* s  Ohost^ 
Lowell  declared  (February,  1860),  "It  is 
very  plain  that  we  have  got  a  new  poet;" 
and  "It  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that 
no  first  volume  by  any  author  has  ever 
been  published  in  America  showing  more 
undoubtful  [sie[  symptoms  of  genuine 
poetic  power  than  this." 
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In  18d5  Miss  Hairiet  Prescott  became 
Mrs.  Hairiet  Prescott  Spofford;  under 
which  name  her  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature  have  continued,  in  prose 
and  verse,  through  all  the  intervening 
jears. 

The  June  number  of  1858  led  off  with 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  papers  de- 
scriptive of  a  trip  to  the  wilds  of  Maine,  — 
inevitably  challenging  comparison  with 
Lowell's  own  "Moosehead  Journal," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  old  PvU 
nam* 8  MovMy^  four  or  five  years  before, 
and  had  astonished  magazine  readers  by 
its  delightful  humor  and  wit  and  fancy. 
These  qualities  "Chesuncook"  likewise 
had,  but  of  a  dryer,  quainter,  less  ex- 
uberant sort.  The  writer,  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  had  published  two  volumes, 
—  his  Week^  which  had  fallen  literally 
dead  from  the  press  (if  any  work  so  vital 
in  thought  and  observation  could  be 
caUed  dead),  and  the  more  remarkable 
Walden^  which  strongly  impressed  the 
author's  small  but  select  and  ever  enlarg- 
ing circle  of  readers.  Outside  that  circle 
"Chesuncook"  was  not  much  cared  for 
by  the  patrons  of  the  magazine,  but 
there  was  one  person  who  did  not  under- 
value it,  the  author  himself,  who  thought 
it  ought  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  allowed 
Emerson  for  his  starlit  essays.  But  the 
office  did  not  think  so,  and  he  had  to  be 
content  with  the  five  or  six  dollars  a  page 
received  by  the  rank-and-file  of  contribu- 
tors,—  truly  liberal  compensation  in 
those  days. 

"Chesuncook"  was  Thoreau's  sole 
contribution.  .  But  in  1862,  after  he  had 
got  through  with  this  world  and  passed 
on  to  make  trial  of  the  next  ("One  world 
at  a  time!"  he  said  on  his  death-bed  to 
some  one  who  wished  to  talk  to  him  of  a 
future  life),  "Walking"  appeared  (in  the 
June  number),  to  be  followed  by  more  of 
his  characteristic  essays  in  the  three  or 
four  succeeding  years.  He  left  manu- 
scripts enough  to  make  many  volumes, 
which  have  been  well  edited  and  duly 
published,  and  have  even  achieved  the 
popularity  he  affected  to  despise.    WaJU 


den  is  a  classic,  the  still-bom  We^  has 
been  reprinted  in  successive  editions; 
he  lives  for  us  in  a  whole  shelf^ull  of 
books  which  "no  library  is  comi^ete 
without;"  a  fortune  amazingly  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  so  many  writers  of 
those  years,  whose  reputaticms  have 
hardly  survived  them,  even  when  they 
have  not  survived  their  reputations. 

In  those  early  anonymous  days  there 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  (October,  1850) 
a  poem  on  a  rather  hackn^ed  subject, 
"Old  Papers,"  which  however  was  re- 
lieved from  commonplaceness  by  genu- 
ine feeling  and  vigor  of  expression*  If 
any  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  authorship  (which  I  doubt  that 
any  one  ever  did),  he  might  have  been 
the  first  to  discover  Henry  Howard 
Brownell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  —  a 
scholarly  writer  who  had  remained  in  ob- 
scurity until  his  fortieth  year,  but  whom 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  awaited. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  law  and 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  had  turned 
his  back  on  clients  (if  there  were  any  to 
turn  his  back  on),  and  betaken  hionseif 
to  literature.  He  had  put  forth  a  volume 
of  Poems  which  nobody  seemed  to  have 
heard  of,  and  had  written  popular  his- 
tcnies  for  a  subscription-book  publisher, 
whom  I  got  to  know  later,  and  ^dio 
regarded  me  with  amused  incredulity 
when  I  told  him  his  hack-writer  was  a 
genius. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  uplift 
of  enthusiasm  and  incentive  which  the 
Civil  War  brought  to  so  many  was  a 
leaven  to  the  whole  nation,  that  more 
than  compensated  for  all  the  tremendous 
cost  It  brought  a  fresh  inspiration  to 
BrowneU.  He  wrote  patriotic  pieces, 
serious,  scomfid,  or  humorous,  that 
went  the  "rounds  of  the  press,"  one  of 
which  met  with  surprising  good  fcnrtune. 
This  was  a  metrical  version  of  Farragut's 
"General  Orders"  issued  to  his  fleet 
April  4,  1862,  before  the  famous  "river 
fight"  that  brought  New  Orleans  back 
into  the  Union;  a  version  in  which  naval 
terms  were  swung  into  rhyme  with  as 
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mudi  freedom  and  force  and  skill  as  if  it 
had  been  written  at  a  white  heat  by  some 
sailor-bard  on  a  battleship.  This  re- 
markable "tour  de  force"  attracted  the 
attention  of  Farragut  himself  and  brought 
£rom  him  a  letter  to  the  author.  A  corre- 
spondence ensued  that  resulted  in  Brown- 
e's entering  the  navy  as  acting  ensign 
on  the  flagship  —  really  in  the  capacity 
oi  Farragut's  private  secretary  —  some 
time  in  1868  (I  do  not  recall  the  precise 
date).  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  wit- 
ness a  naval  battle,  and  the  grim  old 
commodore  (not  yet  admiral)  had  re- 
plied that  he  would  gratify  him. 

BrowneU  could  not,  therefore,  —  sur- 
prising as  it  seems,  —  have  witnessed  the 
engagement  described  in  the  first  of 
his  two  great  battle-pieces  ("The  River 
Fight")*  which  occurred  April  24  and  25, 
1862.  The  poem  may,  however,  have 
been  written  after  he  joined  Farragut, 
and  while  he  was  with  him  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; which  circumstance  would  account 
for  the  first-hand  knowledge  apparent  in 
it,  and  its  vivid  realism.  The  poet  who, 
before  setting  foot  on  a  quarter-deck, 
could  turn  "General  Orders"  into  ring- 
ing rhythm,  might  surely,  after  witness- 
ing minor  naval  operations,  be  capable  of 
fusing  into  fiery  verse  the  battle  scenes 
he  h^Lrd  talked  over  familiarly  by  those 
who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  them. 
This  supposition  likewise  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  *'The  River  Fight"  having 
been  first  printed  in  an  obscure  southern 
(Union)  paper,  the  New  Orleans  Era^ 
a  sheet  that  must  have  been  a  frequent 
welcome  visitant  on  board  our  cruisers 
in  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  light  —  now  for  the  first  time, 
I  think,  thrown  upon  BrowneU's  battle- 
pieces  —  it  ii  curious  to  note  that  it  was 
the  landsman-poet's  "General  Orders" 
that  probably  decided  the  metre  and 
manner  of  "The  River  Fight,"  and  of 
the  still  more  astounding  "Bay  Fight" 
that  came  later,  describing  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  at  which  he  certainly  was 
present  In  the  former  poem,  'General 
Orders"  is  incorporated  so  skillfully  that 


it  seems  a  part  of  the  original  composi- 
tion; although  Dr.  Holmes,  with  his 
keen  perception  of  form  and  feeling  of 
dramatic  movement,  pronounced  it  out 
of  place  there,  as  serving  to  distract 
the  reader  from  the  main  niurative.  He 
thought  (I  am  quoting  from  his  AilanHc 
paper  on  "Our  Battle  Laureate")  that 
it  might  better  have  been  "printed  by 
itself,"  seemingly  unaware  that  it  had 
been  so  printed  OTiginally,  and  even 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  likewise  so 
appeared  on  a  previous  page  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Brownell's  poems  that  must  have 
been  under  his  eyes  as  he  wrote. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  I  have  now  be- 
fore me,  —  a  presentation  copy  firom 
the  poet,  neatly  inscribed  wiUi  "the 
author's  compliments"  on  the  fiy-leaf, 
and  in  two  of  the  war  poems  having 
emendations  of  the  text  made  in  the 
same  scholarly  hand,  —  not  at  all  the 
^hand  one  would  imagine  must  have 
written  the  poems  themselves  with  a 
pen  of  fire. 

A  few  things  regarding  this  thin  vol- 
ume with  a  green  cover  seem  worth 
considering.  It  is  a  "second  edition," 
published  by  Carleton,  New  York,  in 
1864;  and  it  bears  the  title.  Lyrics  of  a 
Day^  or  Neiuspaper  Poetry^  by  a  Volun- 
teer in  ike  U.  S.  Service;  which  seems 
to  indicate  the  author's  own  modest 
opinion  of  his  work  as  anything  likely 
to  endure.  The  copyright  notice  has 
the  author's  full  name,  Henry  Howard 
Brownell,  and  the  year  of  entry  is  1868; 
although,  singularly  enough,  the  last 
eighteen  pages  are  given  to  "The  Bay 
F^ht,"  which  bears  date  "U.  S.  Flag 
Ship  Hartford,  Mobile  Bay,  1864."  These 
eighteen,  together  with  the  previous  twen- 
ty-five pages  (including  "The  River 
Fight"),  have  evidently  been  clapped 
upon  the  back  of  a  first  edition,  wiUiout 
regard  to  the  copyright  entry,  which  <^ 
course  does  not  cover  them. 

It  was  this  second  edition  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Autocrat,  and  in- 
cited him  to  write  the  notable  paper  I 
quote  from  (Atlantic  for  May,  1865), 
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in  which  he  aodaimed  as  "  Our  Battle 
Laureate''  the  man  who  in  his  twenty 
years  of  authorship  had  hitherto  achieved 
only  a  newspaper  reputation.  "If  Dray- 
ton had  fought  at  Agincourt,  if  Camp- 
bell had  held  a  sabre  at  Hohenlinden, 
if  Scott  had  been  in  the  saddle  with 
Marmion,  if  Tennyson  had  charged  with 
the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava»  each 
of  these  poets  might  possibly  have  pict- 
ured what  he  said  as  faithfully  and  as 
fearfully  as  Mr.  Brownell  has  painted 
the  sea-fights  in  which  he  took  part  as  a 
combatant.  The  two  great  battle-poems 
b^[in,  each  of  them,  with  beautiful  de- 
scriptiye  lines,  move  on  with  gradually 
kindling  fire,  reach  the  highest  inten- 
sity of  action,  till  the  words  themselves 
have  the  weight  and  the  rush  of  shot 
and  sheU,  and  the  verses  seem  aflame 
with  the  passion  of  the  conflict." 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  Doctor's 
acclaim,  which,  although  enthusiastic, 
was  surely  not  extravagant  in  its  praise, 
—  for  where  else  in  all  literature  shall  we 
find  the  terrible  excitement  of  a  mighty 
conflict  conveyed  in  four  such  lines  as 
these  from  "The  Bay  Fight,"  which  I 
give  as  a  sample  of  Brownell's  power  of 
compressed  expression  ?  — 

Fear  P    A  forgotten  form  I 
Death  ?   A  dream  of  the  eyes  I 

We  were  atoms  in  God's  great  storm 
That  roared  through  the  angry  skies. 

Such  a  paper,  from  such  an  authority, 
appearing  in  a  periodical  of  highest  lit- 
erary standing,  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion, all  the  greater  because  it  was  at  a 
time  of  tremendous  patriotic  exaltation: 
Richmond  had  fallen,  Lincoln  had  just 
been  assassinated,  and  the  minds  of  men 
were  in  a  tumult  of  righteous  wrath  and 
wild  jubilation.  Beaders  of  the  maga- 
zine, especially  a  few  of  us  who  wrote 
for  it,  turned  from  the  discussion  of  the 
close  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  death  of 
the  President,  to  ask  each  other,  when 
we  met, — "  Have  you  read  the  May  niun- 
ber?"  "'Seen  Hobnes's  article  on  'Our 
Battle  Laureate'  ?  "  "Who  is  this  Brown- 
eU,  anyway,  and  where  can  you  get  his 


book?"  And  I  remember  how  curioai 
at  least  one  of  them  was  to  meet  the 
man  whom  the  Doctor's  pen  had  in  a  day 
made  famous.  I  was  soon  to  have  that 
gratification,  and  this  is  how  it  happened. 

The  magazine  had  been  out  but  a  few 
days,  when  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
James  T.  Fields  (then  edited),  that  read 
briefly:  ''Turn  in  at  the  Old  Comer  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  are  in  town." 
Such  requests  from  Uie  office  had  a  pe- 
culiar significance,  and  it  was  not  my 
habit  to  neglect  them.  The  next  morn- 
ing, accordingly,  I  might  have  been  seen 
turning  in  duly  at  the  Old  Comer,  then 
the  famous  Ticknor  and  Fields  book- 
store and  publishing-house,  to  which  the 
AUantie  had  been  transferred  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Winter  Street  firm  of 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  Co.,  also  at  that 
time  the  home  of  Ovr  Young  Folks;mJtk 
which  I  was  intimately  connected. 

I  had  already  written  at  Mr.  F^elds's 
request  "The  Last  Rally"  for  the  pre> 
vious  November  number  of  the  Atlamtk^ 
and  the  prose  article  on  the  second  elec- 
tion of  lincob,  "We  are  a  Nation,** 
for  the  December  issue;  so  that  I  was 
not  unprepared  for  the  proposal  that 
awaited  me  when  I  found  him  in  his 
private  room,  which  was,  that  I  shoold 
write  a  "jubilee  poem"  on  the  faQ  ci 
the  Rebellion,  for  the  June  AUantie^  — 
at  once,  for,  as  he  said,  the  first  forms 
of  that  number  were  already  on  the 
press. 

Always  diffident  of  my  capabilities, 
I  replied  that  the  time  was  too  short. 

"Not  if  you  will  undertake  it,"  he 
said.  "I'U  hoM  back  the  last  form  for 
you,  if  necessary.  Bring  it  in  on  Satur- 
day, if  you  can,  and  then  go  to  the 
Saturday  Club  dinner,"  —  to  occur,  as 
I  remember,  in  two  or  three  days.  He 
went  on:  "It  will  be  unusually  inter- 
esting, as  we  expect  a  f  idl  attendance — 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes;  and  Battle- 
Laureate  BrowneU  is  to  be  there.  He 
will  be  Holmes's  guest,  and  you  wiD  be 
mine." 

I  suppose  I  tried  to  appear  as  if  two 
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such  propositions  coming  almost  in  a 
breath  —  that  I  should  write  the  poem 
and  meet  the  notables  —  were  not 
particularlj  exhilarating;  and  perhaps 
I  succeeded.  At  all  events,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  for  Saturday*  and  said  I 
would  think  of  the  poem.  I  envy  my 
own  lost  youth  as  I  look  back  upon  it 
(I  was  thirty-seven,  but  that  seems  very 
young  to  me  now!)  and  recall  the  exalt- 
ation  of  spirits  with  which  I  went  out 
of  the  Old  Comer  office,  and  walked 
all  the  way  back  to  Prospect  Hill  (in 
Somerville,  where  my  home  then  was), 
planning  and  already  composing  the 
poem  expected  of  me.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  26th  or  £7th  of  April,  as 
the  Club  was  to  dine  on  the  29th. 

I  was  to  meet  Fields  in  his  office  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  go  with  him  to 
the  dinner;  of  which  anticipated  festival 
I  could  not  have  been  thinking  very  in- 
tently, during  the  horse-car  trip  from 
the  suburbs,  as  I  find  in  my  note-book 
this  memorandum  of  that  memorable 
day:  "Finished  'The  Jaguar  Hunt*  on 
my  way  to  town."  "The  Jaguar  Hunt" 
was  my  '*  jubilee  poem."  At  his  desk  I 
wrote  into  it,  with  the  quill-pen  he  handed 
me,  the  alterations  or  additions  I  had 
thought  of  "on  the  way;"  read  it  to 
him,  at  his  insistence,  then  studied  his 
countenance  and  intonations  while  he 
read  it  aloud  in  turn;  all  with  much 
doubt  on  my  part  as  to  its  being  really 
as  good  as  I  had  hoped  it  was,  but  think- 
ing vastly  better  of  it  when  at  the  finish 
he  declared  it  was  "just  the  thing!"  He 
nouiriced  it  for  the  printers,  dropped  it  into 
the  open  mouth  of  a  bag  at  his  elbow, 
and  said,  "Now  for  the  Parker  House!" 

There  was  as  large  an  attendance  at 
the  Club  meeting  as  he  had  expected, 
and  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  not- 
ables were  there  when  we  arrived, — 
Lowell  and  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Estes 
Howe;  Emerson  and  Judge  Hoar,  from 
Concord;  Rouse,  the  artist,  and  D wight, 
the  musical  critic;  Hedge  and  Whipple, 
and,  foremost  in  vivacious  activi^,  if 
least  of  aU  in  stature,  the  Autocrat,  with 


a  stranger  a  head  taller  than  himself, 
whom  he  was  introducing  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  stranger  was  a  plain,  pleasant, 
quiet  person,  not  at  all  embarrassed, 
yet  seemingly  a  little  dazed  at  finding 
himself  the  centre  of  such  a  group;  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  sort  of 
Berserker  bard  one  fancied  must  have 
written  the  battle  poems;  the  youngest 
person  present  excepting  myself  (he  was 
seven  years  my  senior),  and  the  most 
modest,  with  possibly  the  same  excep- 
tion. I  thought  Holmes  characterized 
him  very  well,  when,  after  introducing 
us,  he  said  to  me  aside,  in  schoolgirlish 
phrase,  but  with  an  emphasis  all  his 
own,  — 

"He's  just  as  nice  as  he  can  be!" 

There  were  twenty  or  more  at  table, 
all  on  familiar  terms  with  one  another, 
the  most  distinguished  with  the  more  ob- 
scure,—  not  a  head  with  a  halo,  any 
more  than  if  the  halos  had  been  taken 
off  and  checked  with  the  hats  at  the 
coat-room  window.  I  have  always  found 
that  the  truly  illustrious  do  not  wear 
their  glories  consciously;  and  that  when 
a  man  sees  too  certainly  the  circle  of  light 
around  his  own  brow,  all  the  more  cer- 
tainly it  is  n't  there. 

There  were  interesting  things  done  and 
said,  as  there  must  be  at  such  a  gathering, 
but  the  incident  with  which  this  narra- 
tive is  chiefly  concerned  occurred  when 
Holmes  got  upon  his  feet  and  Lowell 
rapped  on  the  board  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  talkers.  After  some  compliment- 
ary allusion  to  his  guest,  —  who  sat  be- 
side him,  with  down-looking  eyes,  twirl- 
ing an  empty  wine-glass, —  Holmes  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  manuscript,  remarking 
that  he  was  to  have  the  happiness  <^ 
reading  to  us  a  new  poem  by  the  writer 
who  had  shown  himself  an  unrivaled 
master  in  that  class  of  composition. 

"It  was  written,"  he  said,  "within  the 
past  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ink  is 
hardly  yet  dry  on  it  It  is  a  vivid  and 
dramatic  picture  of  the  sinking  of  that 
black  piratical  craft,  the  Rdbellion." 
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He  paused  to  adjust  his  glasses  and  un- 
fold the  manuscript;  while  I  thought, 
rather  aghast,  of  my  "Jaguar  Himt/' 
and  Fields  whispered  with  a  little  smile 
in  his  big  beard,  "The  same  subject!" 

"It  is  entitled  *DownI'"  —  and  the 
Doctor  proceeded  to  read.  Every  eye 
was  turned  upon  him  except  the  down- 
cast pair  at  his  elbow.  He  never  had  a 
more  attentive  audience;  and  he  threw 
all  his  force  of  expression  into  the  short 
and  rugged  lines.  The  poem  was  cast  in 
the  same  form  of  metre  as  the  battie- 
pieces;  it  was  a  battie-piece  itself,  not 
the  less  lurid  and  flame-lit  for  being 
figurative.  It  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
applause,  every  right  hand  clapping  its 
feUow,  except  the  hand  that  twirled  the 
glass,  —  the  hand  that  had  written  the 
poem.  The  enthusiasm  which  I  shared 
with  the  rest  has  had  four  decades  and 
more  to  cool,  as  the  people's  flush  of 
victory  over  a  fallen  foe  has  cooled;  but 
even  now,  as  I  recall  the  time,  and  the 
hour,  and  the  Doctor's  impassioned  de- 
livezy,  I  am  stirred  again  by  lines  like 
these:  — 

To  the  bottom  of  the  Blue, 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep, 
With  God's  glad  son  orerhead,  — 
That  is  the  way  to  weep, 
So  will  we  mourn  onr  dead ! 

Hardly  had  the  applause  subsided 
when  Emerson  fixed  his  searching  eyes 
upon  me,  and  calling  my  name  across 
the  table,  asked  in  his  deliberate  way,  — 
"  Can  —  you  —  match  —  that  ?•' 

Before  I  could  answer.  Fields  spoke 
up  confidently:  "Yes,  he  can!  He  has 
given  me  a  poem  on  the  same  subject; 
I  wish  I  had  it  here,  but  I  sent  it  to  the 
printers  an  hour  ago!" 

He  afterwards  asked  for  Brownell's 
manuscript;  it  was  transferred  from 
Holmes's  pocket  to  his  own,  and  both 
poems  appeared  within  a  few  pages  of 
each  other  in  the  last  signature  of  the 
June  Atlantic. 

The  theme  of  both  poems  was  in  a 
general  way  the  same,  although  my  "  Jag- 
uar "  tjrpified  more  especially  the  Slave 


Power,  which  had  been  favored  and 
feared  and  petted  until  it  had  grown  to  be 
a  savage  monster,  hunted  down  at  last 
for  dragging  "  the  white  lamb  of  Pemoe  to 
his  lair." 
Then  up  rose  the  Farmer,  he  summoned  hk 


"Now  saddle  your  horses,  now  look  Co  your 

guns!  .  .  . 
Buckle  tight,  boys!  "  said  he,  "for  who  gA- 

lops  with  me. 
Such  a  hunt  as  was  nerer  before,  ho  diall 

seel" 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  the 
curiously  close  resemblance  between  the 
theme  and  symbolism  of  Brownell's  poem 
and  of  Whitman's  "O  Captain!  My  Cm{:  - 
tain! "  written  about  that  time,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Sequel  to  Drum  Taps  a  few 
months  later.  In  "Down!  '*  we  have  the 
sinking  of  the  enemy's  ship.  In  Whit- 
man's poem  — 

From  fearful    trip  the  fictor  ship  oomaa  in 
with  objeet  won. 

Brownell  has  this  brief  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Lincoln:  — 

Our  Captain 's  cold  on  the  deek. 

Whitman  has  the  identical  figure  in  but 
slightly  varying  phrase:  — 

On  the  deck  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  oold  and  dead ; 

and  this  is  the  thought  he  expands  in  hia 
touching  and  tender  monody.  Yet  there 
is  no  certainty  that  Whitman  had  ercr 
seen  Brownell's  poem. 


When  the  after-dinner  cigars  were  in 
full  blast,  and  the  diners  shoved  back 
their  chairs  or  changed  positions  at  the 
table,  Brownell  and  I  drew  together  and 
became  well  acquainted  in  a  half-boiir*s 
talk  we  had,  standing  near  a  windotw. 
He  asked  if  I  had  published  any  other 
war  poem  than  "The  Last  Bally;*'  and 
when  I  mentioned  "The  Color  Bearer." 
remarked  that  he  had  a  poem  with  the 
same  title,  which  he  would  recite  to  me  if 
I  wished  it  Of  course  I  wished  it,  and 
there  in  the  waning  daylight  of  the  win- 
dow niche,  he  told  me  how  he  had  got 
from  a  newspaper  item  the  idea  of  his 
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poem»  which  he  went  on  to  repeat  in  quiet 
tones,  hardly  audible  above  the  near-bj 
conversation.  I  recognized  in  it  his  char- 
acteristic touches;  when  I  said  so»  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  qualities  I  ad- 
mired in  some  of  his  poems,  he  answered 
with  a  gentle  smile,  "There's  nothing  I 
can't  do!"  —  showing  what  self-reliance 
may  repose  under  the  most  unpretentious 
demeanor. 

Returning  to  Hartford,  he  sent  me  in 
a  day  or  two  the  inscribed  copy  of  his 
Lyrics  I  have  mei^oned.  I  had  corre- 
spondence with  him  at  that  time  and 
later;  but  we  never  met  again.  A  revised 
and  much  more  presentable  edition  of  his 
poems  was  brought  out  soon  after  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  under  the  improved 
title.  War  Lyrics  and  Other  Poems, 
and  with  an  apffredative  preface  by  Al- 
drich.  It  had  some  vogue,  but  nothing 
like  what  might  have  been  expected  of  it, 
from  its  own  extraordinary  merits,  and 
the  press  notices,  which  generally  echoed 
Holmes's  eloquent  praises.  It  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  I  know  not  where  a 
copy  of  it  can  be  obtained;  all  which  goes 
to  show  that  neither  the  acclamation  of 
one  man,  nor  the  confirmation  of  many 
men,  can  give  a  writer  renown,  as  Groethe 
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is  declared  by  Tolstoy  to  have  made  the 
fame  of  Shakespeare. 

In  1867  BrowneU  sailed  again  with 
Farragut,  this  time  on  an  expedition  of 
good-will  and  pleasantness,  accompany- 
ing the  great  admiral  in  his  foreign  voy- 
ages and  peaceful  conquest  of  an  admir- 
ing world. 

His  death  in  1872  caUed  forth  but 
little  comment;  but  in  the  May  Atlantic 
of  the  following  year  Aldrich  printed  a 
sonnet  in  his  memory,  — 
They  neyer  crowned  him,  neTer  knew  his  worth, 
But  let  him  go  nnlaoreled  to  hit  grare. 

The  wreath  so  generously  woven  by 
Holmes  for  the  brow  of  '*Our  Battle 
Laureate"  had  proved  not  fadeless  and 
had  been  forgotten.  He  is  now  little  read 
except  in  anthologies;  Emerson,  in  Par- 
naasus,  gives  two  of  his  pieces,  "The 
Old  Cove"  and  "The  Bay  Kght;"  and 
Stedman  in  his  collection  prints  "The 
Burial  of  the  Dane,"  "The  Sphinx," 
and  also  portions  of  "The  Bay  Fight" 
Fortunately  fame  is  not  happiness,  and  is 
of  little  worth  compared  with  those  pri- 
vate solaces  and  satisfactions  which  it 
has  often  less  power  to  give  than  to  take 
away.  BrowneU  did  not  overvalue  it;  he 
lived  his  own  true  life  and  was  content 
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In  another  place  I  have  told  how  I 
came  to  be  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Fields  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
That  was  in  18aa»  and  in  1872  he  gave 
up  to  me  the  control  which  he  had  held 
rather  more  in  form  than  in  fact  from 
the  time  I  joined  him.  He  had  left  the 
reading  of  manuscripts'  to  me,  and  almost 
always  approved  my  choice  in  them,  only 
reserving  to  himself  the  supreme  right  of 
accepting  things  I  had  not  seen,  and  of 
inviting  contributions.  It  was  a  suzerain- 
ty rather  than  a  sovereignty  which  he 
exercised,  and  I  might  well  have  fancied 
myself  independent  under  it  I  never 
thought  of  questioning  his  easy  over-lord- 
ship, and  my  assistant  editorship  ended 
with  far  more  regret  to  me  than  my  edit- 
orship, when  in  1881  I  resigned  it  to 
Mr.  Aldrich. 

I  recall  very  distinctly  the  official  part- 
ing with  my  kindly  chic^  in  his  Httle  room 
looking  into  the  comer  of  the  Conmion 
at  124  Tremont  Street,  for  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  something  that  had 
its  pathos  then,  and  has  it  now.  In  the 
emotion  I  felt  at  his  willingness  to  give  up 
his  high  place  (it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
highest),  I  asked  him  why  he  wished  to 
do  it,  with  a  wonder  at  which  he  smiled 
from  his  fifty-six  years  down  upon  my 
thirty-five.  He  answered,  what  I  very  well 
knew,  that  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  wanted 
time  and  a  free  mind  to  do  some  literary 
work  of  his  own.  "Besides,"  he  added, 
with  a  cheerfulness  that  not  only  touched 
but  dismayed  me,  "I  think  people  gen- 
erally have  some  foreknowledge  of  their 
going;  I  am  past  fifty,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  live  long."  He  did  not  cease  smiling 
as  he  said  this,  and  I  cannot  recall  that 
in  my  amaze  I  answered  with  any  of  the 
usual  protests  we  make  against  the  ex- 
pression of  far  less  frank  and  open  pre- 
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science.  He  lived  much  longer  than  he 
expected,  after  he  had  felt  hinmrff  a 
stricken  man;  but  still  it  was  not  many 
years  before  he  died,  when  a  relatioii 
marred  by  scarcely  a  moment  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  certainly  without  one  nn- 
kindness  from  him,  had  altogether  ceased. 
The  magazine  was  aheady  estabEdied 
in  its  traditions  when  I  came  to  it,  and 
when  I  left  it  fifteen  years  later  it  aeemed 
to  me  that  if  I  had  done  any  good  it 
was  little  mote  than  to  fix  it  more  firmly 
in  them.  During  the  nine  years  of  its 
existence  before  my  time  it  had  the  best 
that  the  greatest  writers  of  New  Eng- 
land could  give  it  First  of  these  wcre^  of 
course,  Longfellow,  Emerson^awthome, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  Bryant,  and  after  them  followed  a 
long  line  of  gifted  people,  whom  bat  to 
number  will  recall  many  names  of  the 
second  brilliancy,  with  some  faded  or 
fading  beyond  recalL  I  will  not  attempt 
a  full  Ust,  but  my  memcnies  of  the  AU 
lanHc  would  be  very  faulty  if  they  did 
not  include  the  excellence  in  verse  or 
prose  of  such  favorites  as  Agassig,  Mis. 
Paul  Akers,  Mr.  Alden,  Aldrich,  Bokcr, 
Mr.  BiuToughs,  Alice  Gary,  Caroline 
Chesebro',  Lydia  Maria  Child,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Conway,  Rose  Teny 
Cooke,  Cranch,  Curtis,  J.  W.  De  Forest 
Mrs.  Diaz,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Mn. 
Fields,  J.  T.  Fields,  Henry  Giles,  Annie 
Douglas  Greene,  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale,  Liicre- 
tia  Hale,  GaO  Hamilton,  Colond  Hlg- 
ginson,  G.  S.  Hillard,  J.  G.  Holland, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Henry  James,  father  mnd 
son,  Lucy  Larcom,  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow, 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Walter  MitcheD, 
Fitz- James  O'Brien,  J.  W.  Pahner.  Prmn- 
da  Parkman,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Norah  Fo^ 
ry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Piatt,  Buchanan 
Read,  Epes  Sargent,  Mrs.  Prescott  Spof- 
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ford,  W.  J.  StUlman,  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
Elizabeth  Stoddaid,  W.  W.  Story,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Celia  Thaxter,  Thoreau,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  David  A.  Wasson,  E.  P.  Whip- 
pie,  Richard  Grant  White,  Adeline  D.  T. 
Whitney,  Forceythe  Wilson,  Theodore 
Winthrop. 

The  tale  is  very  long,  but  it  might  be 
lengthened  a  third  without  naming  other 
names  which  could  accuse  me  of  having 
forgotten  many  delightful  authors  re- 
membered by  my  older  readers,  and  in 
some  instances  known  to  my  younger 
readers.  In  the  alphabetical  course  there 
is  here  no  intimation  of  the  writers'  re- 
spective order  or  degree,  and  their  quan- 
ti^  is  as  little  suggested.  Many  of  them 
were  frequent  contributors  of  very  even 
excellence;  others  wrote  one  thing,  or  one 
or  two  or  three  things,  that  caught  the 
public  fancy  with  as  potent  appeal  as  the 
best  of  the  many  things  that  others  did. 
Some  of  those  who  were  conspicuous  in 
1866  lost  their  foremost  place,  and  others 
then  of  no  wider  celebrity  grew  in  fame 
that  would  rank  them  with  those  great- 
est ones  whom  I  have  mentioned  first. 

Beginning  myself  to  contribute  to  the 
magazine  in  its  third  year,  I  held  all  its 
contributors  in  a  devout  regard  and  did 
not  presume  to  distinguish  between  the 
larger  and  lesser  luminaries,  though  I 
knew  very  well  which  I  liked  best.  I  was 
one  of  four  singularly  favored  youths 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  suffered  more 
than  once  in  the  company  of  those  gods 
and  half-gods  and  quarter-gods  of  New 
England;  the  other  two  lonely  Westerners 
I  met  in  those  gleaming  halls  of  mom  be-  * 
ing  my  room-mate  in  Columbus,  A.  T. 
Fullerton,  and  another,  my  friend  and 
fellow-poet  Piatt  in  Louisville.  Leonard 
Case  dwelt  in  a  lettered  and  moneyed 
seclusion  (as  we  heard)  at  Cleveland, 
but  Alice  Cary  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
East  that  she  was  less  an  Ohioan  than 
one  of  those  few  New  Yorkers  admitted 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  New 
Englanders,  whom  I  figured  standing 
aloof  from  all  us  outsiders. 


It  was  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  gasp- 
ing that  I  realized  myself  in  authority 
with  these  when  it  came  to  that,  and  I 
should  not  now  be  able  to  say  how  or  why 
it  came  to  that,  without  allowiug  merits 
in  myself  which  I  should  be  the  last  to 
assert.  These  things  are  always  much 
better  attributed  to  Fortune,  or  at  the 
furthest  to  Providence.  What  I  know  is 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  me  to  go  through 
the  editorial  record  (which  with  my  want 
of  method  I  presenUy  disused)  and  find 
my  own  name  among  the  Accepted  and 
the  Rejected.  It  was  far  oftenest  among 
the  rejected;  but  th^e  was  a  keener  plea- 
siu*e  in  those  rejections,  which  could  not 
now  be  repeated,  than  in  the  acceptances 
which  stretched  indefinitely  before  me. 

Otherwise  the  record,  where  the  dis- 
appointments so  heavily  outnumbered 
the  fruitions,  had  its  pathos;  and  at  first 
I  could  not  return  a  manuscript  without 
a  pang.  But  in  a  surprisin^y  little  time 
that  melting  mood  congealed  into  an  icy 
indiff^ence,  if  it  did  not  pass  into  the 
sort  of  inhuman  complacency  of  the  judge 
who  sentences  a  series  of  proven  offend- 
ers. We  are  so  made  that  we  quickly 
turn  the  enemies  of  those  who  give  us 
trouble;  the  hunter  feeb  himself  the  foe 
of  the  game  that  leads  him  a  long  and 
difficult  chase;  and  in  like  manner  the 
editor  wreaks  a  sort  of  revenge  in  reject- 
ing the  contributor  who  has  bothered 
him  to  read  a  manuscript  quite  through 
before  it  yields  itself  unfit  for  publica- 
tion. Perhaps  I  am  painting  the  case  in 
rather  blacker  colors  than  the  fact  would 
justify,  though  there  is  truth  in  what  I 
say.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  th^  affair  did 
not  come  to  this.  It  was  at  first  surpris- 
ing, and  when  no  longer  siu*prising  it  was 
gratifying,  to  find  that  the  vast  mass  of 
the  contributions  fixed  their  own  fate, 
almost  at  a  glance.  They  were  of  sub- 
jects treated  before,  or  subjects  not  to  be 
treated  at  all,  or  they  were  self-con- 
demned by  their  uncouth  and  slovenly 
style,  or  w^e  written  in  a  hand  so  crude 
and  ignorant  that  it  was  at  once  appar- 
ent that  they  had  not  the  root  of  literature 
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in  them.  The  hardest  of  all  to  manage 
were  those  which  had  some  savor  of 
acceptance  in  them;  which  had  pro- 
nuse,  or  which  failed  so  near  the  point  of 
success  that  it  was  a  real  grief  to  refuse 
them.  Conscience  then  laid  it  upon  me 
to  write  to  the  authors  and  give  hopes,  or 
reasons,  or  tender  excuses,  and  not  dis- 
miss any  of  them  with  the  printed  cir- 
cular that  carried  insult  and  despair  in 
the  smooth  uncandor  of  its  assurance 
that  the  contribution  in  question  was  not 
declined  necessarily  because  of  a  want  of 
merit  in  it. 

The  poor  fellows,  and  still  more  the 
poor  dears,  were  apt  in  the  means  by 
which  they  tried  to  find  a  royal  road  to 
the  public  through  the  magazine.  Claims 
of  acquaintance  with  friends  of  the  edit- 
ors, distressful  domestic  circumstances, 
adverse  fortime,  irresistible  impulse  to 
literature,  mortal  sickness  in  which  the 
last  hours  of  the  writer  would  be  bright- 
ened by  seeing  the  poem  or  story  in  print, 
were  the  commonest  of  the  appeals. 
These  must  have  been  much  alike,  or 
else  I  should  remember  more  distinctive 
cases.  One  which  I  do  remember  was 
that  of  a  woman  in  the  West  who  sent 
the  manuscript  of  a  serial  story  with  a 
letter,  very  simply  and  touchingly  confid- 
ing that  in  her  youth  she  had  an  ardent 
longing  to  be  an  author.  She  had  mar- 
ried, instead,  and  now  at  fifty,  with  her 
large  family  of  children  grown  up  about 
her,  prosperous  and  happy,  she  felt  again 
the  impulse  of  her  girlhood.  She  en- 
closed a  ten-dollar  note  to  pay  the  editor 
for  the  trouble  of  reading  her  story,  and 
she  wished  his  true  opinion  of  it.  I  should 
have  been  hard-hearted  indeed  if  I  had 
not  answered  this  letter  at  length,  with 
a  carefully  considered  criticism  which  I 
sincerely  grieved  that  I  could  not  make 
favorable,  and  returned  the  sum  of  my 
hire  with  every  good  wish.  I  could  not 
feel  it  a  bribe,  and  I  could  not  quite  be- 
lieve that  it  was  with  the  design  of  cor- 
rupting me,  that  a  very  unliterary  author 
came  on%  day  with  two  dollars  to  pay 
me  for  noticing  his  book.    He  said  he 


had  been  told  that  this  was  the  way  to 
get  it  noticed. 

In  those  days,  and  for  seven  or  ei^t 
years  afterwanis,  I  wrote  nearly  all  the 
"Literary  Notices"  in  the  xnagaziDe. 
When  I  began  to  share  the  work  with 
others,  and  at  last  to  leave  it  almost 
wholly  to  them,  they  and  I  wrote  so  vcrj 
much  alike  that  I  could  not  always  be 
sure  which  notices  I  had  done.  Tliat  is 
a  very  common  psychological  event  in 
journalism,  when  one  prevalent  will  has 
fixed  the  tone,  and  I  was  willful,  if  not 
strong,  in  my  direction  after  I  came  into 
full  control.  I  never  liked  writing  criti- 
cism, and  never  pleased  myself  in  it; 
but  I  should  probably  have  kept  writing 
most  of  the  Atlantic  notices  to  the  end, 
if  my  increasing  occupation  with  fiction 
had  not  left  me  too  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  them.  The  editorial  sal- 
ary I  received  covered  the  pay  for  my 
contributions,  but  I  represented  to  the 
publishers  that  I  could  not  write  eveiT- 
thing  in  the  magazine,  and  they  saw  the 
reason  of  my  delegating  the  notices.  I  had 
the  help  of  the  best  young  critics  whom 
I  knew,  and  who  abounded  in  Bostcm 
and  Cambridge;  and  after  I  succeeded 
Mr.  Fields,  I  enlarged  the  editorial  de- 
partments at  the  end  of  the  magazine 
so  as  to  include  comment  on  politics* 
art,  and  music,  as  well  as  literature. 
For  a  while,  I  think  for  a  year,  I  in- 
dulged the  fancy  of  printing  each  month 
a  piece  of  original  music,  with  original 
songs;  but  though  both  the  music  and 
the  songs  were  good,  or  at  least  frcHn  oiff 
best  younger  composers  and  poets,  the 
feature  did  not  please, — I  do  not  knov 
why,  —  and  it  was  presently  omitted. 

To  the  reviews  of  American  and  £ng> 
lish  books  I  added  certain  pages  of  not- 
ices of  French  and  German  literature, 
and  in  these  I  had  the  very  efficient  and 
singularly  instructed  help  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sergeant  Perry,  who  knew  not  only  naore 
of  current  continental  literature  than 
any  other  American,  but  more  than  all 
the  other  Americans.  He  wrote  deverir 
and  fadlely,  and  I  felt  that  his  work 
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had  a  unique  value  too  little  recognized 
by  the  public,  and  to  which  I  should 
feel  it  a  duty,  if  it  were  not  so  entirely  a 
pleasure,  to  bear  witness  here.  He  was 
one  of  the  many  new  contributors  with 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work 
forward  in  the  magazine.  I  could  not 
exaggerate  his  rare  qualifications  for  the 
work  he  undertook;  his  taste  and  his 
temperament,  at  once  just  and  humane, 
were  equal  to  his  imrivaled  knowledge. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  literally 
he  read  every  important  French  and  Ger- 
man book  which  appeared,  not  only  in 
fiction,  but  in  history,  biography,  criti- 
cism, and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  those 
exact  sciences  which  are  nearest  allied 
to  the  humanities. 

I  grouped  the  books  according  to  their 
kinds,  in  the  critical  department,  but 
eventually  I  broke  from  the  depart- 
mental form  altogether,  and  began  to 
print  the  different  groups  and  the  longer 
reviews  as  separate  articles.  It  was  a 
way  of  adding  to  the  apparent  as  well 
as  real  variety  of  the  table  of  contents 
which  has  approved  itself  to  succeeding 
editors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  but  a  very  long 
time,  the  magazine  felt  the  need  of  a 
more  informal  expression  than  it  found 
in  the  stated  articles,  and  the  Contribu- 
tors' Club  took  the  place  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  those  of  politics, 
music,  and  art  having  been  dropped  be- 
fore that  of  literature.  The  new  idea 
was  talked  over  with  the  late  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  who  had  become  my 
assistant,  and  we  found  no  way  to 
realize  it  but  by  writing  the  first  para- 
graphs ourselves,  and  so  tempting  others 
to  write  for  the  Club.  In  the  coiurse  of  a 
very  few  months  we  had  more  than  help 
enough,  and  could  easily  drop  out  of 
the  cooperation. 

Except  for  the  brief  period  of  a  year 
or  eighteen  months,  I  had  no  assistance 
during  my  editorship.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  I  had  clerkly  help, 
most  efficient,  most  intelligent;  but  I 
read  all  the  manuscripts  which  claimed 


critical  attention;  I  wrote  to  contribu- 
tors who  merited  more  than  a  printed 
circular;  I  revised  all  the  proofs,  verify- 
ing every  quotation  and  foreign  word, 
and  correcting  slovenly  style  and  syn- 
tax, and  then  I  revised  the  author's  and 
my  own  corrections.  Meantime  I  was 
writing  not  only  criticisms,  but  sketches, 
stories,  and  poems  for  the  body  of  the 
magazine;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
novel  each  year.  It  seems  like  rather 
full  work,  but  I  had  always  leisure,  and 
I  made  a  long  siumner  away  from  Cam- 
bridge in  the  country.  The  secret,  if 
there  was  any  secret,  lay  in  my  doing 
every  day  two  or  three  hours'  work,  and 
letting  no  day  pass  idly.  The  work  of 
reading  manuscripts  and  writing  letters 
could  be  pushed  into  a  corner,  and  taken 
out  for  some  interval  of  larger  leisure; 
and  this  happened  oftener  and  oftener 
as  I  grew  more  and  more  a  novelist,  and 
needed  every  morning  for  fiction.  The 
proof-reading,  which  was  seldom  other 
than  a  pleasure,  with  its  tasks  of  re- 
vision and  research,  I  kept  for  the  later 
afternoons  and  evenings;  though  some- 
times it  well-nigh  took  the  ch^acter  of 
original  work,  in  that  liberal  Atlantic 
tradition  of  bettering  the  authors  by 
editorial  transposition  and  paraphrase, 
either  in  the  form  of  suggestion  or  of 
absolute  correction.  This  proof-reading 
was  a  school  of  verbal  exactness  and 
rhetorical  simplicity  and  clearness,  and 
in  it  I  had  succeeded  others,  my  superi- 
ors, who  were  without  their  equals.  It 
is  still  my  belief  that  the  best  proof- 
reading in  the  world  is  done  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably none  the  worse  for  my  having  a 
part  in  it  no  longer. 

As  I  have  intimated,  I  found  it  by  no 
means  drudgery;  though  as  for  drudgery, 
I  think  that  this  is  for  the  most  part  in 
the  doer  of  it,  and  it  is  always  a  very 
wholesome  thing,  even  when  it  is  real, 
objective  drudgery.  It  would  be  a  much 
decenter,  honester,  and  juster  world  if  we 
each  took  his  share  <^  it,  and  I  base 
my  best  hopes  of  the  future  in  some 
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such  eventuality.  Not  only  the  proofs 
were  a  pleasing  and  profitable  drudgery, 
but  the  poor  manuscripts,  except  in  the 
most  forbidding  and  hopeless  instances, 
yielded  their  little  crumbs  of  comfort; 
they  supp<»ted  while  they  fatigued.  Very 
often  they  startled  the  drooping  intelli- 
gence with  something  good  and  new 
amidst  their  impossibility;  very  often, 
when  they  treated  of  some  serious  mat- 
ter, some  strange  theme,  some  unvisited 
country,  some  question  of  unimagined 
import,  they  instructed  and  delighted  the 
judge  who  knew  himself  inexorably 
averse  to  their  acceptance,  for  editorial 
reasons;  they,  condenmed  to  darkness 
and  oblivion,  enlightened  and  edified 
him  with  some  indelible  thought,  some 
fresh,  or  some  freshly  related,  fact.  My 
information  is  not  of  so  great  density 
yet  but  I  can  still  distinguish  points  in 
its  nebulous  mass,  from  time  to  time, 
which  I  cannot  follow  to  their  luminous 
source  in  the  chapter  or  verse  of  any  book 
I  have  read.  These,  I  suspect,  derive 
from  some  far-forgotten  source  in  the 
thousands  of  manuscripts  which  in  my 
fifteen  editorial  years  I  read  and  re- 
jected. 

The  rejection  of  a  manuscript  often 
left  a  pang,  but  the  acceptable  manu- 
script, especially  from  an  unknown  hand, 
brought  a  glow  of  joy  which  richly  com- 
pensated me  for  all  I  suffered  from  the 
others.  To  feel  the  touch  never  felt  be- 
fore, to  be  the  first  to  find  the  planet  un- 
imagined in  the  illimitable  heaven  of 
art,  to  be  in  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  talent, 
with  the  light  that  seems  to  mantle  the 
written  page:  who  would  not  be  an 
editor,  for  such  a  privilege?  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  wiUi  other  editors  who 
are  also  authors,  but  I  can  truly  say  for 
myself  that  nothing  of  my  own  which 
I  thought  fresh  and  true  ever  gave  me 
more  pleasive  than  that  I  got  from  the 
like  qualities  in  the  work  of  some  young 
writer  revealing  lus  power. 

It  was  quite  as  often  her  power,  for 
in  our  beloved  republic  of  letters  the 
citizenship  is  not  reserved  solely  to  males 


of  twenty-one  and  over.  I  have  not 
counted  up  the  writers  who  came  for- 
ward in  these  pages  during  my  time, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  sex  pre?ails 
in  their  number,  but  if  any  one  woe  to 
prove  that  th^e  were  more  women  thao 
men,  I  should  not  be  surprised.  I  do 
not  remember  any  man  who  feigned 
himself  a  woman,  but  now  and  then  i 
woman  liked  to  masquerade  as  a  man, 
though  the  disguise  never  deceived  the 
editor,  even  when  it  deceived  the  resdo, 
except  in  the  very  signal  and  very  noted 
instance  of  Miss  Mary  N.  Muifr  ee;,  whom, 
till  I  met  her  face  to  face,  I  never  sus- 
pected for  any  but  Charies  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.  The  severely  simple*  the  robust, 
the  athletic,  hand  which  she  wrote  would 
have  sufficed  to  carry  conviction  of  her 
manhood  against  any  doubt.  But  I  had 
no  doubts.  I  believe  I  took  the  first 
story  she  sent,  and  for  three  or  four  yean 
I  addressed  my  letters  of  acc^tance,  or 
criticism,  to  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  without  the 
slightest  misgiving.  Then  she  came  to 
Boston,  and  Aldrich,  who  had  succeeded 
me,  and  who  had  aheady  suffered  the 
disillusion  awaiting  me,  asked  me  to 
meet  Craddock  at  dinner.  He  had 
asked  Dr.  Holmes  and  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, too;  and  I  should  not  attempt  to  saj 
whose  astonishment  he  enjoyed  most 
But  I  wish  I  could  recall  wcnrd  for  word 
the  exquisite  terms  in  which  Dr.  Hobnes 
turned  his  discomfiture  into  triumph  io 
that  most  delicately  feminine  presence. 

The  proof  of  identity,  if  any  were 
needed,  came  with  the  rich,  full  pipe  of  a 
voice  in  which  she  answered  our  woris 
and  gasps  of  amaze.  In  literary  histocj 
I  fancy  th^e  has  been  no  such  perfect 
masquerade;  but  masquerade  was  the 
least  part  of  Miss  Murfree's  success. 
There  seems  in  the  dust  and  smoke  d 
the  recent  literary  explosions  an  eclipse  of 
that  fine  talent,  as  strong  as  it  is  fine^  and 
as  native  as  it  is  rare;  but  I  hope  that 
when  the  vaporous  reputations  blow  awaj* 
her  dear  light  will  show  the  stronger  for 
its  momentary  obscuration.  She  was  the 
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first  to  express  a  true  Southern  quality 
in  fiction,  and  it  was  not  the  less  South- 
em  because  it  rendered  the  strange, 
rude,  wild  life  of  a  small  section  of  the 
greater  section  which  still  unhappily  re- 
mains a  section.  One  might  have  said, 
looking  back  from  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  her  personality,  that  a  woman  of 
the  Rosa  Bonheur  type  could  well  have 
caught  the  look  of  tiiat  half-savagery  in 
her  men;  but  that  only  a  man  could  have 
touched  in  the  wilding,  flower-like,  pa- 
thetic loveliness  of  the  sort  of  heroine 
she  gave  to  art. 

She  was  far  from  the  first,  and  by  no 
means  the  last  of  those  women,  not  less 
dear  than  great,  whose  work  carried 
forward  the  early  traditions  of  studied 
beauty  in  the  magazine  with  something 
newer  and  rader  in  the  flavor  and  fra- 
grance of  their  fiction.  I  must  name  at 
the  head  of  these  that  inmiediate  clas- 
sic Miss  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  whose  in- 
comparable sketches  of  New  England 
character  b^an  to  appear  well  within 
my  assistant^ditorship,  with  whatever 
credit  to  me  I  may  not  rob  my  chief  of. 
The  truth  is,  probably,  that  he  liked 
them  as  well  as  I,  and  it  was  merely  my 
good  luck  to  be  the  means  of  encouraging 
them  in  the  free  movement,  unfettered 
by  the  limits  of  plot,  and  keeping  only  to 
the  reality,  whidi  no  other  eye  than  hers 
has  seen  so  subtly,  so  humorously,  so 
touchingly.  It  is  Uie  foible  of  editors,  if 
it  is  not  rather  their  forte,  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  though  they  may  not  have 
invented  their  contributions,  they  have 
at  least  invented  their  contributors;  and 
if  any  long-memoried  reader  chooses  to 
hail  me  an  inspired  genius  because  of 
my  instant  and  constant  appreciation  of 
Miss  Jewett's  writing,  I  ahsJl  be  the  last 
to  snub  him  down. 

Without  greatly  fearing  my  frown,  he 
may  attribute  a  like  merit  to  me  for 
having  so  promptly  and  unremittingly 
recognised  the  unique  artistry  and 
beauty  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  work. 
My  desert  in  valuing  him  is  so  great 
that  I  can  freely  confess  the  fact  that  two 


of  his  stories  and  one  of  his  criticisms 
appeared  in  the  magazine  some  years 
before  my  time,  though  perhaps  not  with 
the  band  of  music  wiUi  which  I  wel- 
comed every  one  afterwards.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  to  try  me  on  the 
story,  or  the  story  on  me,  that  my  dear 
chic^  (who  was  capable  of  either  sub- 
tlety) gave  me  the  fourth  of  Mr.  James's 
contributions  to  read  in  the  manuscript; 
but  I  was  equal  to  either  test,  and  re- 
turned it  with  the  jubilant  verdict,  "Yes, 
and  as  many  more  as  you  can  get  from 
the  author."  He  was  then  writing  also 
for  other  magazines;  after  that  I  did  my 
best  to  keep  him  for  the  AUarUic^  and 
there  was  but  one  of  his  many  and  many 
contributions  about  which  we  differed. 
This  was  promptly .  printed  elsewh^e; 
but  though  I  remember  it  very  well,  I 
will  not  name  it,  for  we  might  differ 
about  it  still,  and  I  would  not  make  the 
reader  privy  to  a  quarrel  where  all  should 
be  peace. 

I  feel  a  danger  to  the  general  peace  in 
mentioning  certain  favorite  contributors 
without  mentioning  others  who  have  an 
equal  right;  but  if  it  is  understood  that 
some  are  mentioned  with  a  bad  con- 
science for  those  passed  in  silence  (I 
was  not  asked  to  write  this  whole  num- 
ber of  the  magazine)  I  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven.  Th^e  was  now  and  then  a 
single  contribution,  or  two  contributions, 
which  gave  me  high  hopes  of  the  author, 
but  which  were  followed  by  no  others, 
or  no  others  so  acceptable.  Among  such 
was  "  Captain  Ben's  Choice,"  a  sketch  of 
New  England  shore-character  by  Mrs. 
Frances  L.  Pratt,  done  with  an  authen- 
tic touch,  and  as  finely  and  firmly  as 
something  of  Miss  Jewett's  or  Mrs. 
Wilkins  Freeman's.  Th»e  w»e  two  sto- 
ries, the  only  ones  sent  me,  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Butler  Wister,  which  had  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  handling,  and  a  pene- 
trating quality  in  the  imagining,  far  be- 
yond that  of  most  of  the  stories  I  was 
editorially  proud  of.  Other  contributors 
who  b^an  in  Atlantic  air  were  acclimated 
in  another.  In  one  volume  I  printed  four 
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poems,  which  I  thought  and  still  think 
admirable,  by  Miss  Edith  Jones,  who 
needs  only  to  be  named  as  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton  to  testify  to  that  prophetic 
instinct  in  me  which  every  editor  likes 
to  think  himself  endowed  with;  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  prophecy  fulfills  itself 
a  little  drcuitously. 

My  liking  for  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
his  work  was  a  taste  likewise  inherited 
from  my  chief,  though,  strictly  speaking, 
we  began  contributor  and  assistant 
editor  together.  From  the  first  there  was 
something  equally  attractive  to  me  in 
his  mystic,  his  realistic,  and  his  scientific 
things,  perhaps  because  they  were  all 
alike  scientific.  ''The  Case  of  George 
Dedlock  "and" Was  He  Dead"gaveme 
a  scarcely  different  delight  from  that  I  took 
in  **The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack." 
I  have  since  followed  the  writer  far  in 
other  fields,  especially  wh^e  he  made  his 
poetic  ventures,  but  I  keep  a  steadfast  pre- 
ference for  those  earlier  things  of  his;  I 
do  not  pretend  it  is  a  reasoned  preference. 

In  another  place  (there  are  now  so 
many  other  places!)  I  have  told  of  my 
pleasure  in  the  acquaintance,  which  in- 
stantly became  friendship,  with  Hjal- 
mar  Hjorth  Boyesen  and  his  poetry; 
whether  he  wrote  it  in  verse  or  prose,  it 
was  always  poetry.  I  need  not  dwell  here 
upon  that^pleasiure  which  his  too  early 
death  has  tinged  with  a  lasting  grief; 
but  surely  the  reader  who  shared  the 
first  joy  of  his  "  Gunnar  '*  with  me,  would 
not  like  me  to  leave  it  unnamed  among 
these  memories.  That  romance  was 
from  the  rapture  of  his  own  Norse  youth 
and  the  youth  of  the  Norse  literature  then 
so  richly  and  fully  adolescent  in  Bjorn- 
son,  and  lAct  and  Kielland,  and  harden- 
ing to  its  sombre  senescence  in  Ibsen. 
Boyesen  never  surpassed  "  Gunnar  "  in 
the  idyllic  charm  which  in  him  was  never 
at  odds  with  reality;  but  he  went  forward 
from  it,  irregularly  enough,  as  a  novel- 
ist and  critic  and  poet,  till  he  arrived 
at  his  farthest  reach  in  '*  The  Mammon 
of  Unrighteousness,"  a  great  picture  of 
the  American  life  which  he  painted  with 


a  mastery  few  bom  to  it  have  equaled, 
and  fewer  yet  surpassed. 

There  was  long  a  superstition,  which 
each  of  the  editors  before  me  had  tried 
to  enlighten,  that  the  AtlatUic  was  un- 
friendly to  all  literature  outside  of  Bos- 
ton or  New  England,  or  at  the  farthest. 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Tlie  fact 
was  that  there  was  elsewhere  Kttle  writ- 
ing worth  printing  in  it;  but  that  littk 
it  had  cordially  welcomed.  When  tiie 
little  became  a  good  deal  the  wekome 
was  not  more  cordial,  for  it  could  not 
have  been;  and  in  seeking  a  further 
expansion,  I  was  only  following  the 
tradition  of  the  magazine.  I  cannot 
claim  that  there  was  anything  original 
in  my  passion  for  the  commoiit  for  ''the 
familiar  and  the  low,*'  which  Emccsoo 
held  the  strange  and  high.  Lowell  had 
the  same  passion  for  it  in  the  intervals 
of  his  "  toryism  of  the  nerves,"  azxl  no- 
body could  have  tasted  its  raciness  with 
a  keener  gusto  than  my  chief.  But  per- 
haps it  was  my  sense  not  only  of  the 
quaint,  the  comic,  but  of  the  ever-poetic 
in  tlie  common,  that  made  it  dear  to  me. 
It  was  with  a  tingling  delight  that  I  hailed 
any  verification  of  my  faith  in  it,  and 
among  the  confirmations  which  I  reoesved 
there  was  none  stronger  than  that  in  the 
"Adirondack  Sketches"  of  Mr.  Phifip 
Deming.  They  were,  whether  instinctiTe- 
ly  or  consciously,  in  the  right  manner, 
and  of  a  simplicity  in  motive,  material, 
and  imagination  as  fine  as  something 
Norse,  or  Slavic,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
No  doubt,  "lida  Ann,"  "Lost,"  "  Johii*i 
Trial,"  and  "Willie"  are  diatingimL- 
able  among  the  multitude  of  ghosts  that 
haunt  the  memory  of  elder  readers,  hot 
would  only  come  to  trouble  jay  in  the 
younger  sort,  who  delight  in  the  ho- 
man-nature  fakirs  of  our  latter-day  fic- 
tion. Surely,  in  some  brighter  and  clearer 
future,  such  dear,  and  true,  and  rare 
creatures  of  the  sympathetic  aunl  most 
have  their  welcome  palingenesis  for  aL 

Mr.  Deming  was  only  of  the  West 
which  is  as  near  Boston  as  Albany,  hot 
as  I  have  said,  there  were  four  tnso- 
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Alleghaman  poets,  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  mournful  and  misty  Atiantic  (as 
they  had  feared  it)  from  their  native 
lakes  and  rivers.  Even  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  magazine,  Bret  Harte  of  Califor- 
nia had  appeared  in  it;  and  others  of  the 
San  Frandsco  school,  notably  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  had  won  an  easy  en- 
trance after  him.  Wh^e,  indeed,  would 
Mr.  Stoddard  have  been  denied,  if  he 
had  come  with  something  so  utterly 
fresh  and  delicious  as  "A  Prodigal  in 
Tahiti  *'  ?  Branches  he  bore  of  that  and 
many  another  enchanted  stem,  which 
won  his  literature  my  love,  and  keep  it 
to  this  day,  so  that  a  tender  indigna- 
tion rises  in  my  heart  when  I  find  it  is 
not  known  to  every  one.  John  Hay,  so 
great  in  such  different  kinds,  came  also 
with  verse  and  fiction,  studies  of  the 
West,  and  studies  of  the  lingering  East 
in  Spain  as  he  had  found  it  in  his  "Cas- 
tilian  Days."  Later  came  Mark  Twain, 
originally  of  Missouri,  but  then  pro- 
visionally of  Hartford,  and  now  ulti- 
mately of  the  Solar  System,  not  to  say 
the  Universe.  He  came  first  with  "A 
True  Story,"  one  of  those  noble  pieces 
of  humanity  with  which  the  South  has 
atoned  chidSy  if  not  solely  through  him 
for  all  its  despite  to  the  negro.  Then 
he  came  with  other  things,  but  preemi- 
nently with  "  Old  Times  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," which  I  hope  I  am  not  too  fond- 
Ij  mistaken  in  thiiiking  I  suggested  his 
writing  for  the  magazine.  "A  True 
Story"  was  but  three  pages  long,  and  I 
remember  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
business  side  of  the  magazine  tried  to 
compute  its  pecuniary  value.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  give  the  author  twenty 
dollars  a  page,  a  rate  unexampled  in 
our  modest  history.  I  believe  Mr.  Clem- 
ens has  since  been  offered  a  thousand 
dc^lars  a  thousand  words,  but  I  have 
never  regretted  that  we  paid  him  so 
handsomely  for  his  first  contribution. 
I  myself  felt  that  we  were  throwing  in 
the  highest  recognition  of  his  writing  as 
fiterature,  along  with  a  siun  we  could  ill 
afford;  but  the  late  Mr.  Houghton,  who 


had  then  become  owner  and  paymaster, 
had  no  such  reflection  to  please  him  in 
the  headlong  outlay.  He  had  always  be- 
lieved that  Mark  Twain  was  literature, 
and  it  was  his  zeal  and  courage  which 
justified  me  in  asking  for  more  and  more 
contributions  from  him,  though  at  a  lower 
rate.  We  counted  largely  on  his  popu- 
larity to  increase  our  circulation  when 
we  began  to  print  the  piloting  papers; 
but  with  one  leading  journal  in  New 
York  republishing  them  as  quickly  as 
they  appeared,  and  another  in  St  Louis 
supplying  the  demand  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  another  off  in  San  Francisco 
offering  them  to  his  old  public  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  the  sales  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  were  not  advanced  a  single 
copy,  so  far  as  we  could  make  out  Those 
were  the  simple  days  when  the  maga- 
zines did  not  guard  their  copyright  as 
they  do  now;  advance  copies  w&e  sent 
to  the  great  newspapers,  which  helped 
their  readers  to  the  plums,  poetic  and 
prosaic,  before  the  magazine  could  reach 
the  news-stands,  and  so  relieved  them  of 
the  necessity  of  buying  it 

Among  other  contributors  to  whom 
we  looked  for  prosperity  and  by  whom 
we  were  disappointed  <k  it,  was  Charles 
Reade,  whose  star  has  now  declined  so 
far  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  at  the 
tune  we  printed  his  "  Griffith  Gaunt "  it 
outshone  or  presently  outflashed  any  other 
light  of  English  fiction.  We  had  also  a 
short  serial  story  from  Charles  Dickens, 
eked  out  into  three  numbers,  for  which 
we  paid  (I  remember  gasping  at  the 
monstrous  sum)  a  thousand  dollars;  and 
one  poem  by  Tennyson,  and  several  by 
Browning,  without  sensible  pecuniary 
advantage.  But  this  was  in  the  earlier 
rather  than  the  later  part  of  my  term, 
that  the  transatlantic  muse  was  more 
invited;  I  thought  either  she  did  not  give 
us  of  her  best,  or  that  she  had  not  any- 
thing so  acceptable  to  give  us  as  our 
own  muse. 

The  fact  is  we  were  growing,  whether 
we  liked  it  or  not,  more  and  more 
American.    Without  ceasing  to  be  New 
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Enghmdy  without  ceasing  to  be  Boston- 
ian,  at  heart,  we  had  become  southern, 
mid-western,  and  far-western  in  our  sym- 
pathies. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  new 
good  things  were  coming  from  those 
regions  rather  than  from  our  own  coasts 
and  hills,  but  it  may  have  been  that  the 
things  were  newer  oftener  than  better. 
A  cupful  count  of  heads  might  still  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  good  heads  in  the 
magazine  were  New  England  heads.  In 
my  time,  when  I  began  to  have  it  quite 
to  myself,  our  greatest  writers  continued 
to  contribute,  with  the  seconding  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  distingmshed  in  qual- 
ity. As  if  from  the  grave,  Hawthorne  rose 
in  the  first  number  I  made  up,  with  "  Sep- 
timius  Felton  "  in  his  wizard  hand,  amidst 
a  company  of  his  living  contemporaries 
who  are  mostly  now  his  fellow-ghosts. 
Dr.  Hoknes  printed  ''The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast-Table  "  in  my  earliest  volumes, 
and  thereafter  with  touching  fealty  to 
the  magazine  responded  to  every  appeal 
of  the  young  editor.  Longfellow  was 
constant,  as  before;  Lowell  was  even 
hurt  when  once,  to  spare  him  the  tire- 
some repetition,  I  had  not  put  his  name 
in  the  prospectus;  Emerson  sent  some 
of  his  most  Emersonian  poems;  Whit- 
tier  was  forgivingly  true  to  the  flag,  after 
its  mistaken  bearer  had  once  refused 
his  following.  Among  the  younger  poets 
(I  will  call  none  of  them  minor)  Aldrich 
was  as  constant  as  Holmes,  and  Stedman 
as  responsive  as  Longfellow;  Bayard 
Taylor  was  generous  of  his  best,  as  he 
had  always  been.  Mrs.  Stuart  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Prescott  Spofford, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Fields,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  wrote  char- 
acteristic verse  which  I  cannot  believe 
any  one  more  valued  than  the  new  host 
who  welcomed  it 

If  he  welcomed  from  Indiana  the  note 
of  Maurice  Thompson  with  a  glad  sense 
of  its  freshness,  he  accepted  every  one 
of  the  twelve  pieces  offered  him  by  Hiram 
Rich  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  with 
as  deep  a  pleasure  in  their  new  touch;  and 
he  printed  as  eagerly  the  richly  fancied. 


richly  pictorial  poems  of  that  sadly  un- 
valued true  poet,  Edgar  Fawcett  Hden 
Hunt  Jackson  of  Massachusetts  and  Paul 
H.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  had  always 
the  same  hospitality  if  not  always  the  same 
esteem.  They  were  poets  both,  thou^ 
one  is  scarcely  more  remembered  than  the 
other.  Constance  Fenimore  Wodsoa  of 
Cleveland  sent  stories  and  studies  of  fife 
in  the  Great  Lake  lands;  and  Mr.  Wilfiam 
Henry  Bishop  of  Milwaukee  contributed 
a  romance  which  those  who  have  not 
forgotten  "  Detmold  "must  remember  for 
the  restraint  and  delicacy  with  whidi  a 
new  motive  in  fiction  was  managed,  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  daring  situa- 
tion was  imagined.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  Hawaiian-bom  and  German- 
bred,  came  to  my  help  in  the  editorship 
about  the  time  that  the  most  American 
of  Scotchmen,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  was 
writing  his  charming  autobiography  in 
separable  chapters,  after  the  fashioD 
adopted  by  that  most  American  of  Eng- 
lishmen, James  Parton,  in  printing  his 
biography  of  Jefferson.  John  Fiske,  one 
of  the  most  autochthonic  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  pursued  at  my  suggestion  the 
same  method  with  the  papers  forming  his 
**  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,"  and  b^^ 
with  them  his  long  line  of  popular  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine,  though  some 
minor  articles  had  preceded  them.  An- 
other New  Englander,  quite  as  autoch- 
thonic, b^an  contributor  with  a  serks 
of  brilliant  sketches,  and  ended  with  a 
series  of  papers  on  '*  Sanitary  Drainage  '* 
which  w^e  equally  characteristic  of  his 
various  talent.  This  was  George  £. 
Waring,  who  had  been  the  soldkr  he 
always  looked,  and  who  had  afterwards 
the  boldness  to  dream  of  cleaning  New 
York,  and  when  he  had  reaHaed  hb 
dream,  went  to  Cuba  and  died  a  hero  of 
humanity  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  scieiice. 
Yet  another  New  Englander  of  almost 
equal  date,  as  absolutely  New  Rngl^iiMi 
in  his  difference  from  the  others  as  either, 
was  that  gentle  and  fine  and  quaint 
Charles  Dudley  Warner;  his  studies  of 
travel  shed  a  light  on  these  pages  as  from 
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a  clear  lamp  of  knowledge,  which  every 
no'vir  and  then  emitted  a  flash  of  the 
tricksy  gayety,  the  will-o'-the-wisp  hu- 
mor, pervading  his  playful  essays. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  separate  my 
editorial   achievements   from   those   of 
my  immediate  predecessor.    I  had  cer- 
tainly the  indisputable  credit  of  suggest- 
ing, if  not  instigating,  the  publication 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Kemble's  autobiography 
hy  asking  why  she  did  not  write  it,  when 
I  already  knew  she  was  writing  it,  and 
Ao  perhaps  taking  her  fancy.    But  shall 
I    claim  the  honor  of  being  Aldrich's 
editor*  because  I  published  all  his  ro- 
mances'and  many  of  his  best  poems? 
Many  others  yet  of  his  best  had  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  during  my  own  literary 
nonage,  when  I  classed  him  with  Long- 
fellow and   Lowell  in  his  precocious 
majority;  and  the  reader  may  be  sure 
there  w^e  none  of  his  pieces  in  that 
half -barrel  of  accepted  manuscripts  which 
came  down  to  me  from  the  first  as  well 
as  the  second  editor  of  the  magazine. 

I  say  half-barrel,  but  if  that  seems  too 
much  I  will  compromise  on  a  bushel,  on 
condition  that  it  shall  be  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  From 
the  beginning  up  to  my  time  and  all 
through  it,  the  custom  of  the  magazine 
had  been  to  pay  for  contributions  on 
publication,  and  such  inhibition  as  fear 
of  the  publisher's  check  had  not  been 
laid  upon  Lowell's  literary  tenderness 
or  Fiekb's  generous  hopefulness  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  keeping  some 
passable  sketch,  or  article,  or  story,  or 
poem.  These  w^e  now  there,  in  all  their 
sad  variety,  in  that  half-barrel,  or  call 
it  bushel,  which  loomed  a  hogshead  in 
my  view,  when  my  chief  left  it  to  me. 
But  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  com- 
paratively bold,  and  I  grappled  with 
these  manuscripts  at  once.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  read  them;  for  me  the 
fact  that  they  w^e  accepted  was  enough, 
if  th^  still  had  any  life  in  them.  The 
test  was  very  simple.  If  the  author  was 
still  Hviog,  then  his  contribution  was 
alive;  if  he  was  dead,  then  it  was  dead 


too;  and  I  will  never  confess  with  what 
ghoulish  glee  I  exulted  in  finding  a 
manuscript  exanimate.  With  the  living 
I  struggled  through  a  long  half-score  ol 
years,  printing  them  as  I  could,  and  if 
any  author  dropped  by  the  way,  laying 
his  unpublished  manuscript  like  a  laurel 
crown  upon  his  tomb.  When  Aldrich 
came  to  my  relief,  I  placed  a  pathetic 
remnant  of  the  bushel,  say  a  half -peck,  in 
his  hands,  and  it  was  with  a  shock  that 
I  learned  later  of  his  acting  upon  a  wholly 
different  conception  of  his  duty  to  these 
heirlooms;  he  sent  them  all  back,  dead 
or  alive,  and  so  made  an  end  of  an  in- 
tolerable burden. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  this  short  and 
easy  method  with  them;  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  we 
could  use  some  such  method  with  all  the 
heirlooms  of  the  past  But  now  that  I 
am  no  longer  an  editor,  and  am  without 
the  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  one 
again,  I  am  going  to  free  my  mind  with 
regard  to  the  sin  I  once  shared.  I  think 
an  editor  has  no  right  to  accept  a  con- 
tribution unless  he  has  some  clear  ex- 
pectation of  printing  it  within  a  reason- 
able time.  His  obligation  toward  the 
author  is  not  discharged  when  he  pays 
him;  he  is  still  bound  to  him  in  the  debt 
of  that  publicity  which  the  author  was 
seeking  from  him  and  to  which  he  has 
a  right,  as  forming  by  far,  especially  if  he 
is  young  and  unknown,  the  greater  part 
of  his  reward.  In  my  time  I  was  guilty 
of  wrong  in  this  sort  to  so  many  authors 
that  if  th^e  is  really  going  to  be  a  Last 
Day  I  shall  not  know  where  to  hide 
myself  from  them.  In  vain  shall  I  plead  a 
misplaced  tenderness  for  their  feelings; 
in  vain  a  love  for  their  work.  I  ought  to 
have  shielded  them  from  both,  and 
given  them  their  contributions  back  with 
tears  of  praise,  and  hopes  for  them  with 
other  editors  able  to  publish  them  soon, 
mingling  with  my  fond  regrets.  Instead 
of  that,  I  often  kept  them  waiting  a  year, 
two  years,  three,  five,  when  I  had  aheady 
kept  them  waiting  months  for  a  reading. 
The  image  of  my  desk  is  before  me  as 
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I  write,  with  unread  manuscripts  cum- 
bering a  corner  of  it,  and  I  busy  with 
my  fictioning,  and  pretending  that  I 
was  only  seeking  to  get  the  mood  and 
the  moment  together  for  reading  them. 
These  w^e  selected  manuscripts  which 
I  had  dug  out  of  darkling  drawers  where 
I  had  thrown  them  indiscriminately, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  as  they  came, 
and  now  and  then  visited  them,  to  sat- 
isfy my  bad  conscience,  and  pluck  forth 
a  possibility  or  two,  and  add  it  to  the 
heap  at  the  comer  of  my  desk.  There, 
if  I  had  been  as  honest  with  myself  as  I 
am  now  trying  to  be  with  the  reader,  I 
should  not  have  let  them  lie  so  long, 
how  long!  before  I  got  the  mood  and 
moment  together  for  them.  That  was  a 
favorite  phrase  of  mine,  in  those  days; 
I  remember  using  it  with  many  con- 
tributors whom  I  cannot  remember. 

They  are  a  patient  tribe,  these  poor 
contributors,  and  they  seldom  tiu^ied 
upon  me.  Now  and  then  they  did, 
though,  and  wreaked  a  just  resentment. 
This  I  took  meekly  when  I  had  some 
excuse;  when  I  had  none,  I  returned 
it  with  a  high  professional  scorn,  tacit 
or  explicit,  which  I  am  afraid  editors 
still  practice  toward  injured  contribu- 
tors; for  if  I,  a  very  good  man,  as  editors 
go,  could  carry  myself  so  to  their  in- 
dignation, what  must  be  the  behaiior 
of  the  average  wicked  editor  of  this 
degenerate  day  ?  I  hate  still  to  think  of 
their  vengeance,  but  how  much  more 
of  their  pardon,  patient,  silent,  saintly  ? 

But  it  was  not  to  indulge  these  fond 
pleasures  of  autobiography  that  I  began 
by  speaking  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
editorial  tradition.  Fields  had  continued 
Lowell,  and  perforce  I  infrangibly  con- 
tinued Fields,  coloring  the  web  a  little, 
it  seems  a  very  little,  from  my  own  tastes 
and  opinions.  Certain  writers  besides 
those  I  have  already  named  wrote  on 
from  him  to  me.  Prime  among  these  was 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  next  her  was 
our  honored  and  revered  Dr.  Hale,  whose 
charmingly  ingenious  work  came  to  me 
first  in  "My  Visit  to  Sybaris,"  and  last 


in  "life  in  the  Brick  Moon:"  work  not 
only  charming  and  ingenious,  but  ai 
a  penetration,  a  presage,  not  yet  fully 
realized  through  the  play  of  humor  and 
fancy.  His  peer  and  contemporary. 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginsoo, 
who  had  written  so  much,  and  always 
in  the  interest  of  art  and  humani^r, 
honored  my  page  as  he  had  that  of 
my  predecessors;  but  I  came  to  my 
place  too  late  to  welcome  a  contem- 
porary of  both,  the  friend  whom  I  can- 
not trust  myself  to  praise  except  in 
naming  him,  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
His  scholarship,  his  taste,  his  skill  weir 
already  dedicated  to  other  tasks;  he 
was,  with  Lowell,  editor  of  the  Nor^ 
American  Review;  and  I  never  edited 
anything  of  his  except  one  brief  critical 
notice,  though  the  tale  of  his  eariifr 
contributions  to  the  magazine  continued 
from  the  first  number,  in  critidsms  and 
essays,  to  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's time.  I  was  proud  to  edit  the  bril- 
liant chapters  which  Francis  Parimian 
continued  to  give  the  magazine  from  the 
forthcoming  volumes  of  history,  ranking 
him  at  the  head  of  American  histori- 
ans, and  with  .the  great  historians  of 
our  time.  The  natm^-historian,  Mr. 
John  Burroughs,  who  lives  to  instruct 
our  day  in  the  modest  and  beautiful 
truth  of  the  life  so  near  and  yet  so  far 
from  oiu^,  was  a  guest  of  Fields*8  long 
before  he  was  mine;  and  Clarence  King, 
worthy  to  be  named  with  him  fcH*  the 
charm  of  his  science,  came  distinctly 
within  the  time  of  my  suzerain.  I  read 
his  proofs,  though,  and  acclaimed  the  lit- 
erature which  King  was  always  humor- 
ously ready  to  disclaim.  Among  the  first 
serials  which  I  printed  was  that  story  of 
Caroline  Chesebro's,  "  The  Foe  in  the 
Household,"  which  I  still  think  of  a 
singular  excellence.  Later,  quite  within 
my  time,  were  a  novel  and  several  short 
stories  by  William  M.  Baker,  so  racy  of 
the  South,  and  so  good  of  their  kind,  that 
I  remember  them  yet  with  satisfaction. 
Of  the  South,  racy  and  excellent  too, 
were   the  ''Rebel's   Recollections"   ol 
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Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  I  asked  him  to 
set  down  for  the  magazine.  I  have  often 
testified  my  esteem  for  the  novels  of 
J.  W.  De  Forest,  which  I  was  so  willing 
to  print,  and  I  need  not  repeat  the  wit- 
ness here.  But  I  should  wrong  myself  if 
I  did  not  record  my  strong  belief  that  I 
was  among  the  first  editors  to  recognize 
the  admirable  talent  of  Octave  Thanet. 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  them  all, 
those  contemporaries  and  contributors 
of  mine,  whom  naming  a  few  of  brings 
me  my  old  joy  in,  with  a  grief  for  leav- 
ing any  unnamed.  Their  successes  could 
not  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  they 
were  to  me.  As  each  new  talent  revealed 
itself  to  me  I  exulted  in  it  with  a  trans- 
port which  I  was  sure  the  public  would 
share  with  me,  and  which,  whether  it 
fell  out  so  or  not,  it  was  an  unselfish 
and  unalloyed  delight  to  edit,  such  as  {^w 
things  in  hfe  can  give.  It  was  all  very, 
very  intimate,  that  relation  of  editor  and 
contributor.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  for  in  the  vast,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  it  never 
came  to  that;  but  I  mean  the  sort  of 
metempsychosis  by  which  I  was  put  so 
entirely  in  their  place,  became  so  more 
than  one  with  them,  that  any  slight  or 
wrong  done  them  hurt  me  more  than 
if  it  were  done  to  me.  Each  number 
of  the  magazine  was  an  ever  new  and 
ever  dear  surprise  for  me,  at  every  ad- 
vance of  its  being,  from  the  time  I  put 
it  together  in  manuscript  and  gave  the 
copy  to  the  printers  until  it  came  into 
my  hands  a  finished  product  from  the 
bindery,  smelling  so  intoxicatingly  of  the 
ink  and  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  editor's 
month,  which  was  a  full  month  before 
the  reader's,  there  was  a  struggle  with 
the  physical  limitations  of  the  maga- 
zine which  tasked  all  my  powers.  I  went 
to  have  it  out,  first  to  the  University 
Press,  and  then  to  the  Riverside  Press; 
and  th^e  I  cut  and  hewed  and  pared 
at  the  quivering  members  of  the  closing 
pages  till  they  came  into  bounds  and 
the  new  number  was  ready  to  orb  about 


in  the  space  that  was. perhaps  finally  too 
large  for  it  For  the  publishers,  the  cor- 
rections, especially  the  excisions,  were  ex- 
pensive pangs,  like  those  of  all  surgery; 
but  often  I  wished  to  avoid  them  by  the 
yet  more  expensive  enlargement  <k  the 
magazine,  entreating  the  publishers  for 
eight  pages  more,  or  even  for  four,  though 
I  knew  they  must  lose  money  by  it 

There  go  with  these  more  material 
memories  flitting  remembrances,  psychi- 
cal to  ineffability,  of  winter  days,  and  la- 
borious trudges  to  the  printers'  through 
the  deep  Cambridge  snow,  when  the 
overwrought  horse-car  faltered  in  its 
track;  and  of  Cambridge  siunmer  nights 
spent  far  toward  their  starry  noons  over 
obdurate  proofs,  while  the  crickets  and 
the  grasshoppers  rasped  together  under 
the  open  window,  and  the  mad  moth 
beat  against  the  chinmey  of  the  lamp. 
What  sounds  long  silent,  what  scents 
fallen  odorless,  renew  themselves  in 
the  content  of  these  records!  They  are 
parts  of  the  universal  death,  which, 
unless  we  call  it  the  universal  life,  we 
^  are  forever  dying  into.  They  who  equally 
with  myself  composed  the  AUantiCf  the 
beloved,  the  admired  contributors,  out- 
died  me,  so  many  of  them,  years  and 
years  ago.  The  great  Agassiz,  who  wept 
to  think  he  should  not  finish  his  book, 
stayed  to  give  the  magazine  only  a  few 
first  chapters.  It  was  but  the  other  year 
that  the  wise,  the  good  Shaler,  whose 
writing  in  it  b^an  almost  with  mine, 
ceased  from  it;  and  now  Aldrich,  my 
time-mate,  my  work-mate,  my  play-mate, 
is  gone,  he  who  should  have  died  here- 
after, how  long  hereafter !  For  the  greater 
great,  they  who  w^e  still  living  presences 
when  the  enterprise  which  their  genius 
had  stamped  wiUi  ineffaceable  beauty  and 
dignity  was  safe  in  its  strong  maturity,  the 
tears  were  dried  years  ago.  If  one  out- 
lives, one  loses,  one  sorrows  and  ceases  to 
sorrow.  That  is  the  law.  I  cannot  wish 
that  these  intimates  in  the  ideal  and  the 
real  had  outlived  the  least  of  their  friends, 
but  I  wish  they  had  not  died  till  the  work 
which  they,  far  more  than  any  editor,  or 
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all  the  editors,  created,  was  crowned  with 
the  end  of  its  half-hundredth  year. 

I  did  not  well  know  how  to  begin  these 
wandering  lucubrations  —  I  believe  I 
never  used  the  word  before,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  —  and  I  do  not  know  better  how 
to  end  them.  But  the  reader  may  care 
to  learn  how  it  was  with  one  when  he 
parted  with  the  task  which  had  so  in- 
tensely occupied  him  for  fifteen  years. 
When  the  burden  dropped  from  me,  it 
was  instantly  as  if  I  had  never  felt  it. 
I  did  not  think  of  it  enough  to  miss  it. 


to  rejoice  that  it  was  gone.  After  another 
fifteen  years  I  b^gan  to  dream  of  resum- 
ing it.  I  would  dream  that  I  was  on  the 
train  from  New  York  to  Boston,  going 
back  to  be  editor  of  the  ASlantie  again. 
The  dream  went  on,  fitfully  or  frequent- 
ly, for  five  or  six  years.  Then  at  last  I 
found  myself  on  the  train  with  one  of  my 
successors,  not  the  least  of  my  friends, 
and  I  said,  "Well,  Scudder,  I  have  often 
dreamed  of  going  back  to  be  editor  of 
the  AUcmiic,  and  here,  now,  I  am  reaDy 
going."  But  that  was  a  dream,  too. 


LITERATURE 

(1857-1907) 
BY  THOMAS   WENTWORTH  fflGGINSON 


The  brilliant  French  author,  Stend- 
hal, used  to  describe  his  ideal  of  life  as 
dwelling  in  a  Paris  garret  and  writing 
endless  plajrs  and  liovels.  This  might 
seem  to  any  Anglo-American  a  fantastic 
wish;  and  no  doubt  the  early  colonists 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after 
fighting  through  the  Revolution  by  the 
aid  of  Rochambeau  and  his  Frenchmen, 
might  have  felt  quite  out  of  place  had 
they  followed  their  triumphant  allies  back 
to  Europe,  in  1781,  and  inspected  their 
way  of  living.  We  can  hardly  wonder,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  accomplished 
French  traveler,  Philarfete  Chasles,  on  vis- 
iting this  country  in  1851,  looked  through 
the  land  in  despair  at  not  finding  a  hum- 
orist, although  the  very  boy  of  sixteen  who 
stood  near  him  at  the  rudder  of  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat  may  have  been  he  who 
was  destined  to  amuse  the  civilized  world 
under  the  name  of  Mark  Twain.* 

1  **Toate  TAm^riqae  ue  poss^de  pas  nn 
humoriste."  Etudet  sur  la  Litt4raiure  et  Us 
Mcturt  dti  Anglo-AvUricaifu.    Paris,  1851. 


That  which  was,  however,  to  astonish 
most  seriously  all  European  observcfs 
who  were  watching  the  dawn  of  the 
young  American  republic,  was  its  pre- 
suming to  develop  itself  in  its  own  origi- 
nal way,  and  not  conventionally.  It  wss 
destined,  as  Cicero  said  of  ancient  Rome, 
to  produce  its  statesmen  and  omtan  first, 
and  its  poets  later.  Literature  was  not 
inclined  to  show  itself  with  much  prompt- 
ness, during  and  after  long  years  of 
conflict,  first  with  the  Indians,  then  with 
the  mother  country.  There  were  indi- 
vidual instances  of  good  writing:  Judge 
Sewall's  private  diaries,  sometimes  sim- 
ple and  noble,  sometimes  unconscious^ 
eloquent,  often  infinitely  amusing;  Wil- 
liam Byrd*s  and  Sarah  Knight's  piquant 
glimpses  of  early  Virginia  travel;  Cottxm 
Mather's  quaint  and  sometimes  eloquent 
passages;  Freneau's  poetry,  from  whidi 
Scott  and  Campbell  borrowed  phrases. 
Behind  all,  there  was  the  stately  figure  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  standing  grav^y  in 
the  background,  like  a  monk  at  the  clois- 
ter door,  with  his  treatise  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  WiU. 
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Thus  much  far  the  scanty  literary  pro- 
duct; but  when  we  turn  to  look  lot  a  new- 
bom  statesmanship  in  a  nation  equally 
new-born,  the  fact  suddenly  strikes  us  that 
the  intellectual  strength  of  the  colonists 
lay  there.  The  same  discovery  astonished 
En^and  through  the  pamphlet  works  of 
Jay,  Lee,  and  Dickinson;  destined  to  be 
soon  followed  up  with  a  long  series  of 
equally  strong  productions,  to  which 
Lord  Chatham  paid  that  fine  tribute  in 
his  speech  before  thellouse  of  Lords  on 
January  ^,  1775.  ''I  must  declare  and 
avow,"  he  said,  "that  in  all  my  reading 
and  observation  —  and  it  has  been  my 
favorite  study  —  I  have  read  Thucydides 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  mas- 
ter-states of  the  world  —  for  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wis- 
dom of  conclusion,  under  such  a  com- 
plication of  difficult  circumstances,  no 
nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in 
preference  to  the  general  Congress  of 
Philadelphia."  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed 
further  that  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  literary  foresight  in  British  criticism 
had  already  gone  in  advance  of  even  the 
statesman's  judgment,  for  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  time,  had  predicted  to  his 
friend  Mason,  two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  there 
would  one  day  be  a  Thucydides  in  Bos- 
ton and  a  Xenophon  in  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  such  pre- 
dictions were  by  degrees  shadowed  forth 
even  among  children  in  America,  as  they 
certainly  were  among  those  of  us  who, 
living  in  Cambridge  as  boys,  w^e  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  looking  over  whole 
boxes  of  Washington's  yet  unprinted  let- 
ters in  the  hands  of  our  kind  neighbor 
Jared  Sparks  (1834-87);  manuscripts 
whose  curved  and  varied  signatures  we 
had  the  inexhaustible  boyish  pleasure  of 
studying  and  comparing;  as  we  had  also 
that  of  enjoying  the  pithy  wisdom  of 
Franklin  in  his  own  handwriting  a  few 
years  later  (1840),  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  kind  and  neighborly  editor.  But  it 
was  not  always  recognized  by  those  who 


grew  up  in  the  new-bom  nation  that  in 
the  mother  country  itself  a  period  of  lit- 
erary ebb  tide  was  then  prevailing.  When 
Fisher  Ames,  being  laid  on  the  shelf  as 
a  Federalist  statesman,  wrote  the  first 
really  important  essay  on  American  lit- 
erature^ —  an  essay  published  in  1809, 
after  his  death,  —  he  frankly  treated  lit- 
erature itself  as  merely  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  despotism.  He  wrote  of  it,  "The 
time  seems  to  be  near,  and,  perhaps,  is 
already  arrived,  when  poetry,  at  least 
poetry  of  transcendent  merit,  will  be  con- 
sidered among  the  lost  arts.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  England  has  produced  a  first- 
rate  poet  If  America  had  not  to  boast 
at  all  what  our  parent  country  boasts  no 
longer,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  proof  of 
the  deficiency  of  our  genius."  Believing 
as  he  did,  that  human  freedom  could 
never  last  long  in  a  democracy,  Ames 
thought  that  perhaps,  when  liberty  had 
given  place  to  an  emperor,  this  monarch 
might  desire  to  see  splendor  in  his  court, 
and  to  occupy  his  subjects  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  At  any 
rate,  he  maintained,  ''After  some  ages 
we  shall  have  many  poor  and  a  few  rich, 
many  grossly  ignorant,  a  considerable 
number  learned,  and  a  few  eminently 
learned.  Nature,  never  prodigal  of  her 
gifts,  will  produce  some  men  of  genius, 
who  will  be  admired  and  imitated." 
The  first  part  of  this  prophecy  faOed, 
but  the  latter  part  fulfilled  itself  in  a 
manner  quite  unexpected. 


The  point  unconsciously  ignored  by 
Fisher  Ames,  and  by  the  whole  Federal- 
ist party  of  his  day,  was  that  there  was 
already  being  created  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  not  merely  a  new  nation,  but  a 
new  temperament.  How  far  this  tem- 
perament was  to  arise  from  a  change  of 
climate,  and  how  far  from  a  new  political 
organization,  no  one  could  then  foresee, 
nor  is  its  origin  yet  fully  analyzed;  but 
the  fact  itself  is  now  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  recognized.   It  may  be  that 
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Nature  said,  at  about  that  time,  "  'Thus 
far  the  English  is  my  best  race;  but  we 
have  had  Englishmen  enough;  now  for 
another  turning  of  the  globe,  and  a  fur- 
ther novelty.  We  need  something  with 
a  little  more  buoyancy  than  the  English- 
man: let  us  lighten  the  structure,  even 
at  some  peril  in  the  process.  Put  in  one 
drop  more  of  nervous  fluid  and  make  the 
American.'  With  that  drop,  a  new  range 
of  promise  opened  on  the  human  race, 
and  a  lighter,  finer,  more  highly  organ- 
ized type  of  mankind  was  born."  This 
remark,  which  appeared  first  in  the  AU 
lantic  Monthly^  cBLHed  down  the  wrath  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  missed  the  point 
entirely  in  calling  it  ''tall  talk"  or  a  spe- 
cies of  brag,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  as  a  physiological  caution 
addressed  to  this  nervous  race  against 
overworking  its  children  in  school.  In 
reality,  it  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. If  Americans  are  to  be  mere- 
ly duplicate  Englishmen,  Nature  might 
have  said,  the  experiment  is  not  so  very 
interesting,  but  if  they  are  to  represent  a 
new  human  type,  the  sooner  we  know 
it,  the  better.  No  one  finally  did  more 
toward  recognizing  this  new  type  than 
did  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  when  he 
afterwards  wrote,  in  1887,  "Our  coun- 
trjrmen  [namely,  the  English]  with  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  are  really,  per- 
haps, a  good  deal  wanting  in  lucidity 
and  fleidbility; "  and  again  in  the  same 
essay,  "The  whole  American  nation  may 
be  called  'intelligent,'  that  is  to  say, 
*  quick.' "  ^  This  would  seem  to  yield  the 
whole  point  between  himself  and  the 
American  writer  whom  he  had  criticised. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  this  very 
difference,  even  to  this  day,  is  the  way  in 
which  American  journalists  and  maga- 
zinists  are  received  in  England,  and  their 
English  compeers  among  ourselves.  An 
American  author  connected  with  the 
St  Nicholas  Magazine  was  told  by  a 
London  publisher,  within  my  recollec- 
tion, that  the  plan  of  the  periodical  was 
essentially  wrong.  "The  pages  of  riddles 

1  Nineteenth  Centwry,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  324,  319. 


at  the  end,  for  instance,"  he  said,  ''no 
child  would  ever  guess  them;**  and  al- 
though the  American  assured  him  that 
they  were  guessed  regularly  every  month 
in  twenty  thousand  families  or  more,  the 
publisher  still  shook  his  head.  As  to  the 
element  of  humor  itself,  it  used  to  be 
the  claim  of  a  brilliant  New  York  talker 
that  he  had  dined  through  three  English 
counties  on  the  strength  of  the  yka 
which  he  had  found  in  the  comers  of  an 
old  American  Farmer' a  Almanae  whadk 
he  had  happened  to  put  into  his  trunk 
when  paddng  for  his  European  trip. 

From  Brissot  and  Volney,  Cbastdha 
and  Cr^vecoeur,  down  to  Amp^  and 
De  Tocqueville,  there  was  an  apprecia- 
tion, denied  to  the  English,  of  this  lighter 
quality,  and  this  certainly  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  change  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can temperament  had  already  b^;un  to 
show  itself.  Amp^  especially  notices 
what  he  calls  "une  veine  europ^enne" 
among  the  educated  classes.  Many  years 
after,  when  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  l^mble, 
writing  in  reference  to  the  dramatic  stage, 
pointed  out  that  the  theatrical  instinct  of 
Americans  created  in  them  an  aflinity 
for  the  French  which  the  English,  hating 
exhibitions  of  emotion  and  self-display, 
did  not  share,  she  recognized  in  our  na- 
tion this  tinge  of  the  French  tempera- 
ment, while  perhaps  giving  to  it  an  in- 
adequate explanation. 


m 

The  prominence  justly  given,  first  to 
Philadelphia  by  Franklin  and  Brodcden 
Brown,  and  then  to  New  York  by  Cooper 
and  Irving,  was  in  each  case  too  detached 
and  fragmentary  to  create  more  than 
these  individual  fames,  however  marked 
or  lasting  these  may  be.  It  required  time 
and  a  concentrated  influence  to  consti- 
tute a  literary  group  in  America.  Bryant 
and  Channing,  with  all  their  marked 
powers,  served  only  as  a  transition  to  it, 
yet  the  group  was  sturdy  coming,  and  ib 
creation  has  perhaps  never  been  put  in  so 
compact  a  summary  as  that  made  by  that 
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dear-mioded  ex-editor  of  the  AUaniie 
Monthly^  the  late  Horace  Scudder.  He 
said,  "Itis  too  early  to  make  a  full  sur- 
vey of  the  immense  importance  to  Amer- 
ican letters  of  the  work  done  by  half  a 
dozen  great  men  in  the  middle  of  this 
century.  The  body  of  prose  and  verse 
created  by  them  is  constituting  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  other  structures 
are  to  rise;  the  humanity  which  it  holds 
18  entering  into  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  no  material  invention,  or  scientific 
diacovery,  or  institutional  prosperity,  or 
accumulation'of  wealth  will  so  powerfully 
affect  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion for  generations  to  come." 

The  geographical  headquarters  of  this 
particular  group  was  Boston,  of  which 
Cambridge  and  Concord  may  be  regard- 
ed for  this  purpose  as  suburbs.  Such 
a  cirde  of  authors  as  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Alcott,  Thoreau,  Parkman,  and  others 
had  never  befcnre  met  in  America;  and 
now  that  they  have  passed  away,  no 
such  local  group  anywhere  remains;  nor 
has  the  most  marked  individual  genius 
elsewhere  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  Poe  or  Whitman  —  been  the  centre 
of  so  conspicuous  a  combination.  The 
best  literary  representative  of  this  group 
of  men  in  bulk  was  undoubtedly  the 
AilanHc  Monthly,  to  which  almost  every 
one  of  them  contributed,  and  of  which 
they  made  up  the  substantial  opening 
strength. 

y^ih  these  there  was,  imdoubtedly,  a 
secondary  force  developed  at  that  period 
in  a  remarkable  lecture  system*  which 
spread  itsdf  rapidly  over  the  country  and 
in  which  most  of  the  above  authors  took 
some  part  and  several  took  leading  parts, 
these  lectures  having  much  formative 
power  over  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 
Conspicuous  among  the  lecturers  also 
were  such  men  as  Gough,  Beecher,  Cha- 
pin,  Whipple,  Holland,  Curtis,  and  lesser 
men  who  are  now  collectively  beginning 
to  fade  into  oblivion.  With  these  may  be 
added  the  kindred  force  of  Abolitionists, 
headed  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  Freder- 


ick  Douglass,  whose  remarkable  powers 
drew  to  their  audiences  many  who  did  not 
agree  with  them.  Women  like  Lucretia 
Mott,  Anna  Dickinson,  and  Lucy  Stone 
joined  the  force.  These  lectures  were 
inseparably  linked  with  literature  as  a 
kindred  source  of  popular  education; 
they  were  subject,  however,  to  the  limit- 
ation of  being  rather  suggestive  than  in- 
structive, becaiise  they  always  came  in  a 
detached  way  and  so  did  not  favor  co- 
herent thinking.  The  much  larger  influ- 
ence now  exerted  by  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  leading  cities  does  mate  to  strengthen 
the  habit  of  consecutive  thought  than 
did  the  earlier  system,  and  such  courses, 
joined  with  the  great  improvement  in 
public  schools,  are  assisting  vastly  in  the 
progress  of  public  education.  The  leader 
who  most  distinguished  ^imiwlf  in  thij 
last  direction  was,  doubtless,  Horace 
Mann,  who  died  in  1859.  The  influence 
of  American  colleges,  while  steadily  nui- 
turing  into  universities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, has  made  itself  felt  mcnre  and  more 
obviously,  especially  as  these  colleges 
have  wiUi  startling  suddenness  and  com- 
prehensiveness extended  their  privil^;es 
to  women  also,  whether  in  the  form  of 
coeducation  or  of  institutions  for  women 
only. 

For  many  years,  the  higher  intellectual 
training  of  Americans  was  obtained  al- 
most entirely  through  periods  of  study  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Grermany.  Men, 
of  whom  Everett,  Ticknor,  Cogswell, 
and  Bancroft  were  the  pioneers,  begin- 
ning in  1818  or  thereabouts,  discovered 
that  Grermany  and  not  England  must 
be  made  our  national  model  in  this  high- 
er education;  and  this  discovery  was 
strengthened  by  the  niunber  of  German 
refugees,  often  highly  trained  men,  who 
sought  this  country  for  political  safety. 
The  influence  of  German  literature  on 
the  American  mind  was  undoubtedly  at 
its  highest  point  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  great  group  of 
Grerman  authors  then  visible  was  even 
more  striking  than  have  been  the  cor- 
responding  changes   in    En^and    and 
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America;  but  the  leadership  of  Germanj 
in  purely  sdentific  thought  and  invention 
has  kept  on  increasing,  so  that  the  mental 
tie  between  that  nation  and  our  own  was 
perhaps  never  stronger  than  now. 

In  respect  to  literature,  the  increased 
tendency  to  fiction,  everywhere  visible, 
has  nowhere  been  more  marked  than  in 
America.  Since  the  days  of  Cooper  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  the  recognized  leader  in  this 
department  has  been  Mr.  Howells;  that 
is,  if  we  base  leadership  on  higher  stand- 
ards than  that  of  merdy  numerical  com- 
parison. The  actual  sale  of  copies  in  this 
department  of  literature  has  been  greater 
in  certain  cases  than  the  world  has  be- 
fore seen;  but  it  has  rarely  occurred 
that  books  thus  copiously  multiplied 
have  taken  very  high  rank  under  more 
deliberate  criticism.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  Bret  Harte,  an  author  has  won 
fame  in  early  life  by  the  creation  of  a  few 
striking  characters,  and  has  then  gone 
on  reproducing  them  without  visible 
progress;  and  this  result  has  been  most 
apt  to  occur  wherever  British  praise  has 
come  in  strongly,  that  being  cdften  more 
easily  won  by  a  few  interesting  novelties 
than  by  anything  deeper  in  the  way  of 
local  coloring  cnr  pomanent  delineation 
of  what  goes  on  daily  in  American  life. 

rv 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  was 
never  yet  a  great  migration  which  did  not 
result  in  some  new  ionn.  of  national 
genius;  and  this  should  be  true  in  Ameri- 
ica,  if  anywhere.  He  who  lands  from 
Europe  on  our  shores  perceives  a  differ- 
ence in  the  sky  above  his  head;  the  height 
seems  greater,  the  zenith  farther  off,  the 
horizon  wall  steeper.  With  this  result  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  vast  and  constant 
mixture  of  races  on  the  other,  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  change.  No  portion  of  our 
immigrant  body  desires  to  retain  its  na- 
tional tongue;  all  races  wish  their  child- 
ren to  learn  the  En^h  language  as 
soon  as  possible,  yet  no  imported  race 
wishes  its  children  to  take  the  British 


race,  as  such,  for  models.  Our  i 
ers  unconsciously  say  with  that  keen 
thinker,  David  Wasson,  "The  Eogfi^ 
man  is  imdoubtedly  a  wholesome  figure 
to  the  mental  eye;  but  will  not  twenty 
million  copies  of  him  do,  for  the  pre- 
sent?*' The  Englishman's  strong  point  ii 
his  vigorous  insularity;  that  of  the  Ams- 
ican  his  power  of  adaptation.  Each  of 
these  attitudes  has  its  perils.  The  &ig- 
lishman  stands  firmly  on  hia  feet,  but  he 
who  merdy  does  that  never  advmnoei. 
The  American's  disposition  is  to  step 
forward  even  at  the  risk  of  a  falL  Wash- 
ington Irving,  who  seemed  at  first  to  so 
acute  a  French  observer  as  Chaales  t 
mere  reproduction  of  Pope  and  Addison, 
wrote  to  John  Lothrop  Motl^  two  yeszs 
befcnre  his  own  death,  '*  You  are  profMrij 
sensible  of  the  high  calling  of  the  Amer- 
ican press,  —  that  rising  tribunal  before 
which  the  whole  world  is  to  be  sum- 
moned, its  history  to  be  revised  and  re- 
written, and  the  judgment  (^  past  ages  to 
be  canceled  CMT  confirmed."  For  one  who 
can  look  back  six^  years  to  a  time  when 
the  best  literary  periodical  in  America  was 
called  TheAWiorij  it  is  difficult  to  reafise 
how  the  intellectual  relations  of  the  two 
nations  are  now  changed.  M.  D.  G»- 
way  once  pointed  out  that  the  En^yi 
magazines,  such  as  the  Contemponry 
Review  and  the  FartnighUy  were  simplj 
circular  letters  addressed  by  a  few  culti- 
vated gentlemen  to  the  fellow  mcmbcn 
of  their  respective  London  dubs.  Where 
there  is  an  American  periodical,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  striking  oontrihii- 
tion  may  proceed  from  a  previously  un- 
known auUior,  and  may  turn  out  to  hare 
been  addressed  practicaUy  to  all  the 
world. 

So  far  as  the  inteUectual  life  of  a  natioi 
exhibits  itsdf  in  literature,  England  maj 
always  have  one  advantage  over  us,  —  k 
advantage  it  be,  —  that  of  possessing  is 
London  a  recognized  publishing  centre, 
where  authors,  editors,  and  publisben 
are  all  brought  together.  In  America, 
the  conditions  of  our  eariy  political  ac- 
tivity have  supplied  us  with  a  series  of    ' 
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such  centres,  in  a  smaller  waj,  begin- 
ning, doubtless,  with  Philadelphia,  then 
changing  to  New  York,  then  to  Boston, 
and  again  reverting,  in  some  degree,  to 
New  York.  I  say,  "in  some  degree"  be- 
cause Washington  has  long  been  the  po- 
litical centre  of  the  nation  and  tends  more 
and  mcnre  to  occupy  the  same  central  po- 
sition in  respect  to  science,  at  least;  while 
western  cities,  notably  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  tend  steadily  to  become  lit- 
erary centres  for  the  wide  regions  they 
represent  Meanwhile  the  vast  activities 
of  journalism,  the  readiness  of  conmiun- 
ication  everywhere,  the  detached  po- 
sition of  colleges,  with  many  other  in- 
fluences, decentralize  literature  more  and 
more.  Emerson  used  to  say  that  Europe 
stretched  to  the  Alleghanies,  but  this  at 
least  has  been  corrected,  and  the  national 
spirit  is  coming  to  claim  the  whole  con- 
tinent for  its  own. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  in 
the  United  States  to  tnmsfer  intellectual 
allegiance,  for  a  time,  to  science  rather 
than  to  literature.  This  may  be  only  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum;  but  its  tempo- 
rary influence  has  nowhere  been  better 
defined  or  characterized  than  by  the  late 
Clarence  Cng,  formerly  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who 
wrote  thus  a  Uttle  before  his  death : "  With 
all  its  novel  modem  powers  and  prac- 
tical sense,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably 
mechanical;  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
splendid  sort  of  self-directed  machine,  an 
incredible  automaton,  grinding  on  with 
its  analyses  or  constructions.  Butforpure 
sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous,  joy- 
ous Greek  wajrwardness  of  fancy,  for  the 
temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtler 
thrill  of  ideality,  you  might  as  well  look 
to  a  wrought-iron  derrick." 

Whatever  charges  can  be  brought 
against  the  American  people,  no  one  has 
yet  attributed  to  them  any  want  of  self- 
confidence  or  self-esteem;  and  though 
this  trait  may  be  sometimes  unattract- 
ive, the  philosophers  agree  that  it  is 
the  only  path  to  greatness.    "The  only 


nations  which  ever  come  to  be  called 
historic,"  says  Tolstoi  in  his  Anna  Ka- 
reninOf  "are  those  which  recognize  the 
importance  and  worth  of  their  own  in* 
stitutions."  Emerson,  putting  the  thing 
more  tersely,  as  is  his  wont,  says  that 
"no  man  can  do  anything  well  who  does 
not  think  that  what  he  does  is  the  centre 
of  the  visible  universe."  The  history  of 
the  American  republic  was  really  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world,  from  the 
outset,  were  it  only  from  the  mere  fact 
that  however  small  its  scale,  it  yet  showed 
a  self-governing  people  in  a  condition 
never  before  witnessed  on  the  globe;  and 
so  to  this  is  now  added  the  vaster  con- 
templation of  it  as  a  nation  of  seventy 
millions  rapidly  growing  more  and  more. 
If  there  is  no  interest  in  the  spectacle  of 
such  a  nation,  laboring  with  all  its  might 
to  build  up  an  advanced  civilization,  then 
there  is  nothing  interesting  on  earth.  The 
time  will  come  when  all  men  will  wonder, 
not  that  Americans  attached  so  much 
importance  to  their  national  development 
at  this  period,  but  that  they  appreciated 
it  so  little.  Canon  Zincke  has  computed 
that  in  1980  the  English-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  will  number,  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  one  thousand 
millions,  and  that  of  this  number  eight 
hundred  millions  will  dwell  in  the  United 
States.  No  plans  can  be  too  far-seeing, 
no  toils  and  sacrifices  too  great,  in  estab- 
lishing this  vast  future  civilization.  It  is 
in  this  light,  for  instance,  that  we  must 
view  the  immense  endowments  of  Mr. 
Cam^e,  which  more  than  fulfill  the 
generalization  of  the  acute  author  of  a 
late  Scotch  novel.  The  House  with  Oreen 
Shutters,  who  says  that  while  a  Scotch- 
man has  all  the  great  essentials  for  com- 
mercial success  "his  combinations  are 
rarely  Napoleonic  until  he  becomes  an 
American." 

When  one  looks  at  the  apparently  un- 
certain, but  really  tentative  steps  taken 
by  the  trustees  <k  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  one  sees  how  much 
must  yet  lie  before  us  in  our  provisions 
for  intellectual  progress.   The  numpnVal 
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increase  of  our  common  schools  and  uni- 
versities is  perhaps  as  rapid  as  is  best, 
and  the  number  of  merely  scientific  so- 
cieties is  large,  but  the  provision  for  the 
publication  of  works  of  real  thought  and 
literature  is  still  far  too  small.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
now  extends  most  comprehensively  over 
all  the  vast  historical  work  in  American 
history,  now  so  widely  imdertaken,  and 
the  Carnegie  Institution  bids  fair  to  pro- 
vide wdl  for  purely  scientific  work  and 
the  publication  of  its  results.  But  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  developing  and  di- 
recting pure  Uterature  is  as  yet  hardly  at- 
tempted. Our  magazines  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  mainly  picture  books, 
and  oiur  really  creative  authors  are  geo- 
graphically scattered  and,  for  the  most 
part,  wholesomely  poor.  We  should  al- 
ways remember,  moreover,  what  is  true 
especially  in  these  works  of  fiction,  that 
not  only  individual  books,  but  whole 
schools  of  them  emerge  and  disappear, 
like  the  flash  of  a  revolving  light;  you 
must  make  the  most  of  it  while  you 
have  it.  "  The  highways  of  literature  are 
spread  over,*'  said  Holmes,  '*with  the 
shells  of  dead  novels,  each  of  which  has 
been  swallowed  at  a  mouthful  by  the 
public,  and  is  done  with." 

In  America,  as  in  England,  the  leading 
literary  groups  are  just  now  to  be  found 
less  among  the  poets  than  among  the 
writers  of  prose  fiction.  Of  these  younger 
authors,  we  have  in  America  such  men  as 
Winston  Chiurchill,  Robert  Grant,  Ham- 
lin Garland,  Owen  Wister,  Arthiur  S. 
Pier,  and  George  Wasson;  any  one  of 
whom  may  at  any  moment  surprise  us  by 
doing  something  better  than  the  best  he 
has  before  achieved.  The  same  promise 
of  a  high  standard  is  visible  in  women, 
among  whom  may  be  named  not  mere- 
ly such  as  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  and  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  but  their  younger  sisters, 
Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  Edith  Wharton, 
and  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.     The 


drama  also  is  advancing  with  rapid  slqii, 
and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  successful  ia 
such  hands  as  those  of  ^^^lliam  Vaugfan 
Moody,  Ridgely  Torrence,  and  Percr 
McKaye.  The  leader  of  English  dramatk 
criticism,  William  Archer,  found  whin 
the  last  year,  as  he  tells  us,  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  notable  Americui  dranm 
in  active  representation  on  the  stage, 
whereas  eight  years  earlier  there  was  but 
one. 

Similar  signs  of  promise  are  showing 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  fiterature, 
social  science,  and  higher  educaticm  gen- 
erally, all  of  which  have  an  honored 
representative,  still  in  middle  life,  in  Vvy 
fessor  George  E.  Woodbcrry.  IVolessor 
Newcomb  has  just  boldly  pointed  out  that 
we  have  intellectually  grown,  as  a  nation, 
"from  the  high  school  of  our  Revolutiofi- 
ary  ancestors  to  the  college;  from  tbe 
college  we  have  grown  to  the  universitT 
stage.  Now  we  have  grown  to  a  point 
where  we  need  something  beyond  tbe 
university."  What  he  claims  for  sdenoe 
is  yet  more  needed  in  the  walks  of  port 
literature,  and  is  there  incompanbh 
harder  to  attain,  since  it  has  there  to  deal 
with  that  more  subtie  and  vaster  form  d 
mental  action  which  culminates  in  Shak^ 
speare  instead  of  Newton.  This  hig^ 
^ort,  which  the  French  Academy  akw 
even  attempts, —  however  it  may  fail  is 
the  accomplished  results,  —  may  at  lost 
be  kept  before  us  as  an  ideal  for  Aumt- 
ican  students  and  writers,  even  shooki  its 
demands  be  reduced  to  something  a 
simple  as  those  laid  down  by  Coleridgr 
when  he  annoimced  his  ability  to  ^'io- 
form  the  dullest  writer  how  he  migfai 
write  an  interesting  book."  '*Let  him,'^ 
says  Coleridge,  "relate  the  events  of  he 
own  life  with  honesty,  not  disguinng  tbe 
feeling  that  accompanied  them."  *  Th«» 
simple,  it  would  seem,  are  the  reqoirr- 
ments  for  a  really  good  book;  but,  ala$ 
who  is  to  fulfill  them  ?  Yet  if  anywhere* 
why  not  in  America  ? 

^  Quarterly  Reviewt  toI.  zoriii,  p.  45A. 
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The  progress  of  science  —  like  hu- 
man progress  in  all  directions  —  is  a 
somewhat  irregular  process.  In  this  pro- 
cess we  can  generally  distinguish  several 
stages,  which,  however,  merge  constantly 
into  one  another.  The  first  stage  is  that  (^ 
the  collection  of  scientific  data;  the  next, 
some  sort  of  logical  arrangement  of  the 
data;  and  finally,  generalizations  made 
in  the  effort  to  interpret  the  phenomena. 
This  chronological  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  constant  variations. 
The  human  mind  is  active  in  the  con- 
struction of  theories  formed  far  in  ad- 
vance of  positive  knowledge;  and  while 
such  theories  are  often  erroneous,  they 
nevertheless  serve  to  stimulate  investi- 
gation and  to  lead  ultimately  to  truth. 
Scientific  progress  is  thus  made  up  of  a 
continuous  series  of  collections  of  fact, 
while  efforts  at  interpretation  occur,  not 
in  their  chronologic  order,  but  rather  in 
the  order  in  which  the  temperaments  of 
men  and  the  tendencies  of  the  age  may 
suggest. 

For  this  reason  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
compare  sharply  the  state  of  science  at 
two  distinct  epochs.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  discoveries  which  belong  to  a  given 
year,  but  they  are  ordinarily  the  culmi- 
nation of  long  periods  of  collection  and 
comparison  of  facts,  which  represent  ra- 
ther processes  tlian  distinct  dTorts,  and 
the  men  who  contribute  most  to  the  col- 
lection and  correlation  of  facts  are  often 
unknown  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
when  one  considers  physical  science,  that 
the  facts  and  the  phenomena  of  science 
are  the  same  to-day  as  fifty  years  ago. 
Chemical  reactions,  the  nature  and  Uie 
growth  of  microbe  organisms,  the  trans- 


formations of  energy,  are  the  same  in  na- 
ture to-day  as  they  were  a  half-century 
ago.  For  this  reason,  the  state  of  science 
at  two  distinct  epochs  cannot  be  con- 
trasted in  the  same  way  as  one  might 
compare  two  epochs  in  a  creative  art, 
such  as  literatiure,  in  which  a  whole  new 
school  of  authors  may  have  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  a  new  sodal  factor  or  a 
new  literary  cult 

Comparisons  of  scientific  progress  at 
two  distinct  epochs  resemble  rather  two 
views  from  a  mountain,  one  view-point  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  each  looking 
out  upon  the  same  topography,  but  show- 
ing hills  and  valleys  and  streams  in 
greater  detail  or  with  greater  clearness 
from  one  point  than  from  the  other  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  altitude.  In 
some  such  way  one  may  compare  the 
outlook  in  science  to-day  with  that  of 
a  half -century  ago;  the  facts  and  the 
phenomena  are  the  same,  the  point  of 
view  has  changed  enormously. 

To  bring  such  a  view  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  brief  discussion,  one  needs  also 
to  keep  in  mind  two  other  facts.  First, 
that  in  making  such  a  comparison,  one 
is  viewing  the  scientific  horizon,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  specialist  in  any 
department  of  science,  but  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  educated  American. 
Such  a  man  is  not  interested  in  the  mi- 
nute subdivisions  of  science,  nor  in  the 
names  of  the  specialists  who  have  served 
it;  but  rather  in  the  outcome,  in  the  direc- 
tion both  of  utilitarian  ends  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  results,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  science  promises  to  the  race.  Sec- 
ond, in  making  such  a  comparison  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  gena*al  reader,  it 
is  most  important  to  keep  in  view  the 
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unity  of  human  knowledge.  Sdenoe  is 
essentially  one,  and  while,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  it  must  be  classified  into 
numerous  subdivisions,  these  parts  have 
a  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus,  physical 
science  not  only  concerns  itself  with  the 
objective  world,  but  it  goes  far  beyond 
this  and  works  at  the  relation  between 
human  circumstances  and  the  necessary 
laws  which  govern  physical  objects.  In 
the  same  way,  the  historical  sciences 
transcend  the  social  phenomena  with 
which  they  are  immediately  concerned 
and  attempt  an  interpretation  of  these 
in  the  light  of  physical  law.  Thus  all 
divisions  of  science  are  inextricably  yoked 
together  in  the  conunon  effort  to  explain 
the  history  of  man,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  hiunan  race  to  its  environment 

When  one  considers  science  in  this 
larger  aspect  he  realizes  that  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  are  two  extremely 
interesting  epochs  to  compare.  After 
centuries  of  accumulation  of  facts,  the 
men  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  begun  those  great  generaliza- 
tions which  the  mid-century  saw  securely 
in  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  have 
borne  a  rich  fruitage  of  those  generaliza- 
tions. 

The  fundamental  contrasts  which 
stand  out  most  prominently  in  such  a 
comparison  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads:  — 

1.  The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a 
great  betterment  ai  the  theoretical  basis 
of  physical  science. 

2.  This  development  has  been  marked 
by  a  notable  stimulation  of  scientific  re- 
search, a  differentiation  of  scientific  ef- 
fort, and  the  creation  thereby  of  a  great 
number  of  special  sciences  or  depart- 
ments of  science. 

8.  The  possession  of  a  secure  theoret- 
ical basis  and  the  intellectual  quickening 
which  has  followed  it  have  resiilted  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts  and  to 
the  industries  in  such  measure  as  the 
world  has  never  before  known.    These 


applications  have  to  do  with  the  oomfoft, 
health,  pleasures,  and  happmeas  of  the 
human  race,  and  affect  vitally  all  the 
conditions  of  modern  life. 

4.  Last,  but  perhaps  in  many  respects 
the  most  significant  of  all,  is  the  effect 
which  has  been  produced  upon  the  re- 
ligious faith  and  the  philosophy  o£  fife 
of  the  civilized  world  by  the  widc^vcad 
introduction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modem  scientific  spirit 

I  shall  endeavcMT  to  point  out  the  more 
significant  movements  which  group  than- 
selves  under  these  f oiur  heads,  begging 
the  reader  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fundamental  facts  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, that  is  to  say,  the  desire  to  presest 
a  view,  not  of  the  scientific  specialist, 
but  of  the  educated  intdligent  Ameman; 
and  secondly,  to  keep  in  mind  at  the  same 
time,  notwithstanding  the  differentiatioos 
of  science,  the  essential  unity  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Betterment  of  the  Theoretical  Batii  o] 
Physical  Science. 

The  fundamental  sciences  which  have 
opened  to  us  such  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  as  we  now  possess 
are  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  ^jma. 
The  first  of  these  deab  with  nonmkal 
relations,  and  it  has  been  the  tool  with 
which  the  hiunan  mind  has  had  moal 
experience.  It  had  advanced  to  a  high 
stage  of  perfection  long  before  any  other 
branch  of  science  had  attained  even  re- 
spectable standing.  Men  learned  to  rea- 
son in  abstract  relations  with  great  skill 
and  proficiency  long  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  they  reasoned  from  physical 
phenomena  to  their  cause.  The  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  saw  a  galaxy  of  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians  of  whom 
Laplace  and  Gaiiss  were  the  most  fruitfuL 
who  carried  mathematical  treatmoit  of 
the  problems  of  astronomy  and  geodesr 
to  a  point  which  left  Uttle  to  be  desired. 
The  last  century  has  seen  little  improre- 
ment  in  these  processes,  but  mathemat- 
ics has  remained  the  most  facile  tool 
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in  the  hands  of  the  physical  investigator, 
in  the  interpretation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  in  the  expression  of  the 
transformations  of  energy.  But  for  the 
significant  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  last  fifty  years  we  ore  indebted 
to  the  other  two  fundamental  sciences, 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  first  deab 
with  the  composition  and  transforma- 
tion of  matter;  the  second  with  energy 
and  the  transformation  of  energy. 

The  connection  between  physics  and 
chemistry  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  of  separation.  In  gen- 
eral, we  are  concerned  in  chemistry  with 
the  el^nents  which,  by  their  combina- 
tion, ionn  various  substances,  and  with 
the  composition  of  these  substances: 
while  in  physics  we  are  concerned  with 
matter  as  a  mass,  as  a  substance  re- 
presenting a  fixed  composition,  though 
subject  to  changes  of  form  and  of  place. 
Changes  by  which  the  identity  ci  the 
body  is  affected,  such  as,  for  example, 
when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to 
form  water,  are  chemical  changes  and  do 
not  belong  to  physics;  while  changes 
which  matter  imdergoes  without  altering 
its  composition  or  destroying  the  identity 
of  the  body  are  physical  and  are  part  of 
the  study  of  physics.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  chemiad  changes  are  accom- 
paJiied  by  changes  of  energy,  there  is  a 
broad  region  which  belongs  to  the  inves- 
tigations both  of  the  physidst  and  of  the 
chemist,  and  which  completely  connects 
those  two  fundamental  sciences^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, John  Dalton  announced  his  famous 
atomic  theory,  which  has  served  to  unify 
the  known  or  suspected  laws  of  chemical 
combination.  Dalton  discovered  that  to 
every  element  a  definite  niunber  could  be 
assigned,  and  that  these  numbers,  or  their 
multiples,  govern  the  formation  of  all 
compounds.  Oxygen,  for  instance,  unites 
with  other  elements  in  the  proportion  of 
ei^t  parts  of  weight,  or  some  multiple 
thereof,  and  never  in  other  ratios.  Vfiih 
the  hdp  of  these  atomic  weights  —  or 
combining  parts,  as  they  are  sometimes 


called  —  the  composition  of  any  sub- 
stance could  be  represented  by  a  simple 
formula.  This  theory  had  become  well 
established  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  thread  upon  which 
all  chemical  results  hung,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  century  began  under  the  stim- 
ulation which  this  discovery  brought 
about  Before  this  period,  inorganic 
chemistry  —  that  is,  the  chemistry  of  the 
metals,  of  earths,  of  conmion  oxides, 
bases,  and  salts  —  had  received  the  great- 
est attention,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  inorganic  chem- 
istry unbraced  almost  all  tiie  work  of 
chemists.  The  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  the  day  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  the  two  fields  of  research  were  ab- 
solutdy  distinct,  but  this  belief  was  over- 
thrown by  Woehler,  who  showed  that 
urea,  an  organic  body,  was  easily  pre- 
pared from  inorganic  materials,  and 
since  that  day  a  vast  number  of  organic 
syntheses  have  been  effected.  Out  cl  this 
study  has  grown  the  basis  of  the  chem- 
ical theory  of  to-day,  that  is  to  say,  the 
conception  of  chemical  structure,  which 
has  placed  the  chemistry  of  the  twentieth 
century  upon  a  theoretical  foundation 
vastly  more  secure  and  vastly  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Briefly  stated,  this  theory  of  chemical 
structure  is  as  follows:  Every  atom,  so 
far  as  its  union  with  other  atoms  is  con- 
cerned, is  seen  to  have  a  certain  atom- 
fixing  power,  which  is  known  as  its  va- 
lence. Forexample,take  hydrogen  as  the 
standard  of  reference,  and  consider  some 
of  its  simplest  compoimds.  In  hydro- 
chloric acid,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
added  to  one  of  chlorine.  These  element- 
ary atoms  combine  only  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  one.  They  are  called  "univalent," 
that  is,  their  power  of  fixing  or  uniting 
with  other  atoms  is  unity.  In  water,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  single  oxygen  atom 
holds  two  of  hydrogen  in  combination, 
and  so  oxygen  is  called  a  bivalent  ele- 
ment. Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  other 
elements  go  still  farther  and  are  trivalent. 
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while  carbon  is  a  quadrivalent  substance, 
forming,  therefore,  compounds  of  the 
most  complex  type.  The  theory  as  thus 
stated  is  no  mere  speculation.  It  is 
the  statement  of  observed  fact,  and  this 
shows  that  the  atoms  unite,  not  at  hap- 
hazard, but  according  to  certain  rules. 

A  notable  advance  took  place  in  the 
years  1860  to  1870  in  the  discovery  of  a 
general  law  connecting  all  the  chemical 
elements.  That  those  elements  ore  re- 
lated was  early  recognized,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  epoch-making  work  of  Mende- 
l^eff  that  the  periodic  variation  in  their 
properties  was  recognized,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  valency  of  the  atom 
and  its  properties  and  compounds  was 
interpreted. 

Within  twenty  years  chemistry  has 
been  enormously  developed  upon  its 
electrical  side,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  From  a  purely  chemical 
point  of  view,  probably  the  most  import- 
ant electrical  phenomena  are  those  of 
electrolysis.  When  a  ciurent  of  electric- 
ity passes  through  a  compound  solution, 
the  latter  undergoes  decomposition,  and 
the  dissolved  substance  is  separated  into 
two  parts  which  move  with  unequal  ve- 
locities in  opposite  directions.  The  con- 
ducting liquid  is  called  an  electrolyte,  and 
the  separated  parts,  or  particles,  of  the 
compound  in  solution  are  termed  its  ions. 
One  ion  is  positively,  the  other  negatively 
electrified,  and  hence  they  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate around  the  opposite  poles. 
Under  suitable  conditions,  the  separation 
can  be  made  permanent,  and  this  fact  is 
of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  electrometallurgy. 

The  modern  science  of  physics  has  its 
basis  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  This  doctrine  as  stated  in  the 
words  of  Maxwell  is:  "The  total  energy 
of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity 
which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  di- 
minished by  any  action  between  the  parts 
of  the  system,  though  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  any  of  the  forms  of  which  en- 
ergy is  susceptible."  A  little  more  than 
'  a  half-century  ago,  our  knowledge  of 


physics  consisted  in  the  main  of  a  laige 
mass  of  facts  loosely  tied  together  by 
theories  not  always  consistent  Between 
1845  and  1850  the  labors  of  Mayer,  Joak, 
Helmholtz,  and  Sir  T^^lliam  Thomaoo 
had  placed  the  theory  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  upon  firm  ground,  and  for 
the  last  half-century  it  has  been  the  basic 
law  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  pbyncal 
experiments  imd  for  extending  physical 
theory.  To  the  presence  of  such  a  highly 
defined  and  consistent  theory  is  due  tiie 
great  development  which  our  gencratioa 
has  witnessed. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of 
tlie  half -century  in  the  domain  of  pbysics 
has  gone  on  in  that  field  induded  under 
the  name  radio-activity,  a  development 
which  bids  fair  to  affect  the  whole  theory 
of  physical  processes.  By  radiation  is 
meant  the  propagation  of  energy  in 
straight  lines.  This  is  effected  by  vibra- 
tions in  the  ether  which  fills  all  space, 
both  molecular  and  inter-stellar.  This 
theory  is  based  upon  the  conception  that 
the  vibrations  are  due  to  oscillations  ol 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

Experiments  in  vacuum  tubes  by  va- 
rious investigators  led  to  a  long  aeries  of 
most  interesting  results,  culminating  in 
the  discovery  by  Roentgen  in  1805  o£  tiie 
so-called  X-rays.  .These  rays  have  propet- 
ties  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinaiv 
light  They  are  not  deflected  by  a  mag- 
net and  will  penetrate  glass,  tin,  alumi- 
num, and  in  general  metals  of  low  atomic 
weight  In  1896,  Becquerd  discovered 
that  uraniiun  possessed  the  property  ol 
spontaneously  emitting  rays  capable  ol 
passing  through  bodies  opaque  to  or- 
dinary light. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  tins 
property  in  uraniiun  Madame  and  Pro- 
fessor Curie  succeeded  in  separatiiig 
from  pitchblende  two  new  substances  ol 
very  high  radio-activity,  called  radium 
and  polonium,  the  latter  named  after  her 
native  land,  Poland. 

The  radiations  from  these  various  sub- 
stances are  invisible  to  the  eye^  but  ad 
upon  a  photographic  plate  and  discharge 
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an  electrified  body.  A  very  active  sub- 
stance like  radium  will  cause  phospho- 
rescent substances  to  become  luminous. 

If  a  magnetic  field  is  applied  to  a  pencil 
of  radium  rays  the  rays  ore  separated  out 
into  three  kinds,  much  as  light  rays  are 
sifted  out  by  passing  through  a  prism. 
One  set  of  rays  is  bent  to  the  lef  t«  another 
to  the  right,  and  the  third  set  keeps  on  in 
the  original  direction. 

The  emission  of  the  particles  which 
deviate  to  the  left  and  right  appears  to 
proceed  from  explosions  in  some  of  the 
atoms  of  these  substances.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  two  himdred  thousand  millions 
are  expelled  from  one  gram  of  radium 
bromide  every  second,  yet  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  gram  is  so  enormous  that  this 
rate  of  emission  may  continue  some  years 
without  an  appreciable  wasting  of  the 
mass  of  the  substance. 

The  discovery  of  these  substances  with 
their  remarkable  properties  has  not  only 
led  to  interesting  applications  of  the 
most  novel  kind,  but  has  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  investigators,  and  given 
rise  to  various  new  explanations  of  cos- 
mic phenomena.  For  example,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  may  be  kept  up  by  the  heat 
emitted  from  radium  and  other  radio- 
active matter.  All  such  theories  are  yet 
in  the  speculative  stage.  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that,  while  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  radio-active  substances 
have  caused  physicists  to  revise  physical 
theory  in  respect  to  molecular  energy, 
nothing  has  been  discovered  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Progress  no  less  real  has  been  made  in 
those  sciences  which  deal  with  the  study 
of  the  hunum  body  and  the  human  mind. 
Physiology,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  gained  nearly  all 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  digestion  and  secretion  and  of  the 
mechanics  of  circulation,  while  psycho- 
logy has  advanced  from  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  position  of  a  distinctive 
science. 


From  whatever  point  of  view  one  re- 
gards human  progress,  he  will  be  led  to 
realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  race  is  the  work  of  the  army 
of  scholars  and  investigators  to  whom  is 
due  the  betterment  in  these  fifty  years  of 
the  theoretical  basis  of  these  two  fimda- 
mental  physical  sciences,  a  basis  which  is 
not  only  intellectually  sound,  but  intellect- 
ually fruitful.  The  roll  of  these  names  — 
chemists,  physicists,  biologists,  inventors, 
investigators  in  all  fields  of  human  know- 
ledge —  is  made  up  from  all  lands.  It  is 
a  world's  roll  of  honor  in  which  not  only 
individuals  but  nations  have  earned  im- 
mortality. Of  all  the  men  whose  names 
are  here  written,  there  are  two  whose 
work  is  so  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
that  the  world  is  glad  to  accord  to  them 
a  preeminence.  These  are  the  French- 
man, Louis  Pasteur,  and  the  Englishman, 
Charles  Darwin. 

The  Differentiation  of  Science  and  the 
Devdopment  of  Special  Sciences, 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  fim- 
damental  theories  which  have  tended  to 
unify  chemistry  and  physics,  and  also  to 
direct  attention  to  a  vast  field  common 
to-  both  and  previously  unexplored,  a 
large  nimiber  of  special  sciences,  or  di- 
visions of  science,  have  been  developed. 
Once  the  law  of  chemical  structure  was 
ascertained  and  the  possibilities  were 
made  evident  which  this  law  involved, 
and  once  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  was  clear  and  the  multiform 
transformations  which  might  be  made 
under  such  a  law  formulated,  there  was 
opened  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
physical  universe  the  opportunity  for 
new  combinations  and  for  new  trans- 
formations. The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  in  the  last  five  decades  physicists 
and  chemists,  having  these  threads  in 
their  hands  as  guides,  have  gone  off  into 
all  sorts  of  by-paths.  There  has  grown 
up  through  these  excursions  a  great 
number  of  minor  divisions  of  science,  de- 
pendent on  processes  partly  physical  and 
partly  chemical,  but  all  related  to  one 
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another  and  to  the  fundamental  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  physics. 

By  means  of  that  wonderful  instru- 
ment, the  spectroscope,  has  arisen  the 
combination  of  the  old  science  of  astro- 

^  nomy  with  physics,  known  as  astro-phys- 
ics. There  have  been  interesting  gains  in 
the  older  astronomy  during  this  period, 
such  as  the  discoveries  of  the  new  satellites 
of  Mars,  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Saturn,  all  by 
American  astronomers;  the  discovery  of 
some  hundreds  of  asteroids  with  the  un- 
expected form  of  some  of  their  orbits; 
and  the  variation  of  the  terrestrial  lati- 
tude. All  these  discoveries  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  applications  of  gravitation- 

^  al  astronomy  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  Newton,  Laplace,  and  Gauss.  The 
significant  gains  have  come,  however,  in 
the  new  astronomy,  which  is  really  ce- 
lestial physics,  and  are  the  outcome  of  the 
modem  spectroscope  and  photographic 
plate.  The  motion  of  stars  and  nebulae 
in  the  line  of  sight,  the  discovery  of  in- 
visible companions  by  the  doubling  of 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  above  all, 
the  determinations  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  distant  suns  and  nebules 
have  thrown  a  great  light  not  only  upon 
cosmic  evolution,  but  upon  the  probable 
history  of  oiur  own  planet.  Perhaps  no 
one  result  of  the  whole  study  is  so  signifi- 
cant at  this:  In  the  far-distant  suns 
which  shine  upon  us,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  Sim,  we  find  only  those  same  ele- 
inents  which  exist  in  our  own  soil  and  in 
our  own  atmosphere.  Just  as  the  law  of 
the  combination  of  chemical  elements 
and  of  the  conservation  of  energy  points 
to  a  uniform  physical  law  on  our  planet, 
so  also  the  unity  of  material  composition 
throughout  the  universe  of  stars  seems  to 
point  with  equal  significance  to  a  physical 
unity  of  the  whole  universe. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cer- 
tain "animalcule,''  as  they  were  called, 
became  recognized  as  the  simplest  form 
of  life;  but  the  modem  science  of  bac- 

r  teriology  dates  from  the  epoch-making 
investigations  of  Pasteur  and  Koch,  con- 
ducted within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 


One  of  the  most  important  abtps  was  the 
introduction  by  Koch  of  tmstwwthj 
methods  for  separating  indiridiud  bac- 
terial species.  Since  many  diatiiict  spe- 
cies are  indistinguishable  from  ooe  an- 
other by  size  and  shape,  it  was  obvioaslj 
impossible  by  the  older  methods  of  stndj 
to  separate  one  from  the  other.  Kocb 
sugg^ted  the  use  of  solid  materiab  m 
culture  media,  thereby  representing  the 
conditions  so  often  seen  when  sadk  or- 
ganic matter  as  bread  becomes  noooldj. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  additioii  of 
gelatin  to  the  infusions  employed  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  bacteria  oob- 
verted  them  into  practically  sc^id  cuhare 
media  without  robbing  them  of  any  of 
their  useful  properties;  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  such  media  it  was  possible 
to  separate  as  pure  cultures  the  individ- 
ual species  that  one  desired  to  analjie. 
The  introduction  of  this  method  for  the 
isolation  and  study  of  bacterial  species  ii 
pure  cultures  constitutes  perhaps  the 
most  important  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  bacteriology. 

The  studies  made  by  Pasteur  upon 
fermentation  and  the  souring  of  wine, 
and  upon  the  maladies  of  silkworms, 
together  with  Koch's  studies  upon  the 
infections  of  wounds,  and  the  appropti- 
ate  methods  of  analyzing  them,  were 
rich  in  suggestion  to  the  workers  in  this 
new  field.  Two  of  the  most  important 
results  have  been  in  the  application  ol 
these  studies  to  the  problems  of  the  sani- 
tary engineer  and  to  the  work  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The  drinking  water  of  our  cities  is  pu- 
rified to-day  by  the  process  of  natnral 
sand  filtration,  by  the  septic  tank  process, 
etc.  In  these  methods  the  living  baderis 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  resulti 
are  obtained.  The  sand  grains  in  the 
filters  serve  only  as  objects  to  which  the 
bacteria  can  attach  themsdves  and  mul- 
tiply. By  the  normal  life  processes  of  the 
bacteria  the  polluting  cnrganic  matter  is 
the  water  is  used  up  and  inert  material 
given  off  as  a  result 

But  even  mote  important  than  tbii 
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work  of  sanitation  is  the  contribution 
of  bacteriology  to  preventive  medicine. 
£arly  in  the  course  of  his  work^  Pasteur 
discovered  that  certain  virulent  patho- 
genic bacteria,  when  kept  under  certain 
conditions,  gradually  lost  their  disease- 
producing  power,  without  their  other  life 
properties  being  disturbed.  When  in- 
jected into  animals  in  this  attenuated 
state,  there  resulted  a  mild,  temporary, 
and  modified  form  of  infection,  usually 
followed  by  recovery.  With  recovery  the 
animal  so  treated  was  immune  from  the 
activities  of  the  fully  virulent  bacteria  of 
the  same  species.  The  development  of 
this  fruitful  idea  has  not  only  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  millions  of  money,  but  it 
has  resulted  as  well  in  the  prevention  of 
hiunan  disease,  the  greatest  triimiph  of 
modem  science. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  relation  to  living  plants  and 
animals  led  in  a  similar  way  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  processes  of  the  entire 
race  history  are  reflected  in  the  processes 
of  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  a  result 
which  created  the  new  science  of  em- 
bryology. 

Similarly,  in  the  studies  of  energy  dif- 
ferentiations have  gone  on.  Fifty  years 
ago,  our  colleges  had  a  single  professor 
of  what  was^  called  at  that  day  natural 
philosophy.  To-day,  a  modem  college 
will  divide  this  field  among  a  corps  of 
teachers  and  investigators,  one  devoting 
his  attention  to  mechanics,  another  to 
heat,  another  to  electricity,  another  to 
magnetism,  and  another  to  sound  and 
light  In  turn,  electricity  will  be  subdi- 
vided, the  investigator  conconing  himself 
with  a  constantly  narrowing  field  of  phe- 
nomena, with  the  expectation  of  working 
out  completely  the  problem  whose  solu- 
tion is  sought  All  these  departments  of 
plqrsical  science,  with  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions, are  the  offspring  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  chemistry  and  physics. 
No  contrast  is  more  striking  in  com- 
paring the  science  of  to-day  with  that  of 
fiffy  years  ago  than  this  differentiation, 
unkss  it  be  the  even  mcnre  significant  fact 


that,  notwithstanding  this  differentiation 
and  division  of  labor,  the  essential  unity 
of  science  is  mate  apparent  than  ever  be- 
fore. Astronomy,  geology,  and  biology 
were,  fifty  years  ago,  separate,  and  to  a 
large  extent  unrelated,  sciences.  To-day 
they  are  seen  to  flourish  in  a  conmion 
soil. 

The  ApplicaHon  of  Science  to  the  Arts 
and  to  the  Industries. 

In  no  other  way  has  the  march  of  sci- 
ence in  the  last  half-century  been  so  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes  of  the  average  intelligent 
man  as  in  its  practical  applications  to 
the  arts  and  industries.  Modem  life  to- 
day is  on  a  different  plane  from  that  of 
fif  ^  years  ago  by  reason  of  applied  sci- 
ence alone.  Whether  this  has  added  to 
the  joy  of  living,  and  to  the  general  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  is  another  question; 
but  that  it  has  raised  the  standard  of 
health,  that  it  has  added  enormously  to 
the  comfort  and  to  the  conveniences  of 
man,  no  one  can  dispute.  The  hoiise  of 
fifty  years  ago  lacked  the  facilities  of 
pure  water;  it  was  illuminated,  at  the 
best,  by  imperfect  gas  jets;  it  was  warmed 
by  the  old-fashioned  stove;  and  if  situ- 
ated in  an  isolated  place,  conununication 
was  possible  only  by  messenger  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  labor.  The  modem 
sanitary  water  service,  electric  lighting, 
modem  means  of  constmction,  and  the 
telephone,  make  the  dwelling-house  of 
to-day  a  wholly  different  place  from  the 
dwelHng-house  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Steam  transportation  had  already  be- 
gun its  marvelous  work  before  the  epoch 
at  which  we  start,  but  its  great  appli- 
cation has  been  made  in  the  last  half- 
century.  Just  as  the  fruitful  theories  of 
physics  and  chemistry  have  advanced 
physical  science  in  all  its  applications, 
so  also  the  elementary  development  and 
applications  of  steam  have  blossomed  in 
the  last  half-century  into  a  transporta- 
tion system  which  makes  the  world  of 
to-day  a  wholly  different  world  from  that 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  appfication 
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61  science  which  has  done  the  most  to 
change  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  is 
J  the  invention  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  of  a 
cheap  means  of  manufacturing  steel  from 
pig  iron.  On  August  IS,  fifty-one  years 
ago,  he  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Cheltenham  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  invention  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  His  paper  was  entitled  "  The 
Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel 
without  Fuel/'  and  described  a  new  and 
cheap  process  of  making  steel  from  pig 
iron  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air  through  it 
when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  clear  it 
of  all  carbon,  and  then  adding  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  carbon  to  produce  steel. 
Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  knows  who 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  or  what  he  did, 
but  every  man  who  touches  civilization 
leads  to-day  a  different  life  from  that 
which  he  would  have  led,  by  reason  of 
Bessemer's  invention.  Cheap  steel  is  the 
basis  of  our  material  advancement 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applica- 
tions of  chemistry  is  that  involved  in  the 
-I  manufacture  of  aniline  colors.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  investigation  of  Sir  William 
Perkin  in  1856,  conmierce  had  depended 
on  vegetable  colors,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained at  great  cost  and  difficulty.  That 
these  rainbow  hues  could  ever  be  pro- 
cured from  so  insignificant  a  substance 
as  coal  tar  seemed  as  improbable  as  any- 
thing which  one  could  imagine,  and  yet 
from  the  labors  of  the  chemist  there  have 
come  in  the  last  thirty  years  colors  sur- 
passing in  beauty  anything  produced  by 
nature.  The  manufacture  of  such  colors 
has  come  to  be  a  great  industry,  employ- 
ing thousands  of  men  and  enormous  cap- 
ital, and  this  too  out  of  a  waste  product 
which  manufacturers  were  once  quite 
ready  to  throw  away. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  combi- 
nations of  chemistry  and  physics  is  that 
^  shown  in  the  modern  photograph.  Pho- 
tography as  an  art  had  reached  a  consid- 
erable stage  of  development  by  the  early 
fifties,  but  the  wet  collodion  process,  as 
it  was  called,  while  possible  for  the  pro- 
fessional, was  difficult  for  the  amateur. 


Plates  had  to  be  prepared  and  finished  oa 
the  spot,  transportation  was  difficult,  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  process  wlddi 
could  be  used  in  the  field  as  easily  as  in 
the  office.  The  first  step  came  in  185<l  in 
the  invention  of  what  was  called  dry 
collodion,  followed  rapidly  by  similar  in- 
ventions which  did  away  with  the  trou- 
blesome preparation  of  the  plate  in  the 
silver  bath.  Out  of  the  process  has  growo 
the  modem  photographic  dry  plate,  and 
the  modem  camera,  an  instrument  so 
convenient  and  easy  of  transportatioD, 
and  yet  so  safe  and  sure  in  its  results, 
that  on  the  wildest  expeditions  the  most 
perfect  photographs  can  be  taken. 

To-day  the  word  which  best  rcprescnta 
to  the  popular  mind  the  triumphant  ap- 
i>lication  of  science  is  the  word  **  electric^ 

Mty."  The  fruitful  idea  that  electricity, 
like  light,  was  only  a  form  of  energy,  Iki 
at  the  base  of  the  great  inventions  ^^lidi 
have  been  made.  The  moment  that  dec^ 
tricity  was  produced  by  transforming 
other  forms  of  energy,  there  became  pos- 
sible all  sorts  of  machines  which  couki  not 
be  imagined  under  any  other  hjrpothesb. 
It  was  in  the  development  of  this  idct 
that  the  inventors  have  perfected  during 

^  this  half-century  the  electric  motor,  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone,  and  the  thoo- 

^sand  separate  devices  by  which  median- 
ical  energy  is  transformed  into  dectric 

'  energy,  and  this  again  into  heat  or  h^t 
It  is  the  machines  for  these  marv^oos 
transformations  which  have  been  in- 
vented in  the  last  generation  that  have 
made  the  greatest  difiPerence  in  our  mod- 

^ernlife.  The  storage  battery,  the  arc  Hgfat, 

.  the  incandescent  light,  and  the  telephone 
have  all  come  in  as  actual  parts  of  our 
every-day  life  within  the  memory  of  men 
of  middle  age,  and,  as  a  crowning  e3q)k)it 

-"of  the  century,  telegraphy  without  wires 
brings  us  messages  from  ships  in  mid- 
ocean.  In  every  department  of  domestic 
life,  in  every  line  of  transportation,  in  al- 
most all  methods  of  communication  be- 
tween men  and  cities,  the  application  of 
electricity  has  come  to  play  a  great  roie. 
So  nmnerous  are  these  applications,  so 
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cip<»tant  are  they  to  our  comfort  and  to 
[XT'  well-being,  that  we  have  ceased  to 
onder  at  them,  and  year  by  year  new 
pplications  are  made  which  a  few  dec- 
des  ago  would  have  called  forth  aston- 
(liment,  but  which  we  receive  as  a  part 
F  tHe  day's  work.  So  great  is  this  field, 
:>  promising  are  the  applications  which 
re  may  hope  to  see  made,  that  no  man 
etn  foretell  what  the  inventions  of  the 
iiture  may  be. 

T*o-day  we  are  interested  not  less  in 
he  applications  of  electricity  than  in  its 
upplj.  So  well  is  the  law  of  transforma- 
ion  of  energy  now  understood  and  so 
wire  are  the  results  of  our  inventors,  that 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  ap- 
>lications  of  electricity  to  the  arts  and 
ndustries  will  reach  almost  any  point  of 
f>erfection.  A  vital  question  is,  can  a 
supply  of  energy  be  found  which  can  be 
&€Bciently  and  cheaply  transformed  into 
dectric  energy? 

At  present  our  chief  source  of  electric- 
ity is  coal,  and  the  century  just  closing 
has  given  no  particular  indication  of  a 
possible  rival  to  coal,  unless  it  be  water 
power.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  however,  neiUier  coal  nor  water 
power  is  accessible.  Furthermore,  the 
supply  of  coal  is  limited.  It  is  likely  to 
become  in  the  near  future  more  and  more 
expensive,  and  one  of  the  great  problems 
which  the  inventors  of  our  day  face  is 
the  problem  of  devising  a  cheap  and  ef- 
fective source  of  energy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power. 

There  is  one  source  to  which  all  minds 
revert  when  this  question  is  mentioned,  a 
source  most  promising  and  yet  one  which 
has  so  far  eluded  the  investigator.  The 
sun  on  a  dear  day  delivers  upon  each 
square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
equivalent  of  approximatdy  two  horse- 
power of  mechanical  energy  working  con- 
tinuously. If  even  a  fraction  of  this 
power  could  be  transformed  into  me- 
chanical or  dectrical  energy  and  stored, 
it  would  do  the  world's  work.  Here  is 
power  delivered  at  oiur  very  doors  with- 
out cost  How  to  store  the  energy  so  gen- 


erously furnished,  and  keep  it  on  tap  for 
future  use,  is  the  problem.  That  the  next 
half-century  will  see  some  solution  there- 
of, chemical  or  otherwise,  seems  likdy. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  have  the  applica- 
tions of  sdence  so  ministered  to  human 
happiness  as  in  the  contributions  of  the 
*4ast  fifty  years  to  preventive  medicine, 
siurgery,  and  sanitation.  Within  this  half - 
century  Pasteur  did  his  great  work  on 
spontaneous  generation  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  anti-toxins. 
Following  in  his  steps,  lister  applied  the 
prindples  which  Pasteiur  had  enundated, 
in  the  treatment  of  woimds  and  sores. 
The  whole  outcome  has  been  a  splendid 
step  forward,  not  only  in  such  matters  as 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  yellow  fever, 
and  malaria,  but  also  in  the  direction  of 
preventive  medidne.  The  sdentific  world 
is  organizing  for  a  fight  to  the  death  with 
tuberculosis,  that  worst  malady  of  man- 
kind, and  if  there  is  any  such  advance  in 
general  education  and  in  general  know- 
ledge during  the  next  fifty  years  as  in  the 
last,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this 
dread  scourge  of  humanity  may  be  van- 
quished. In  no  direction  in  which  sdence 
touches  life  is  there  a  greater  contrast 
between  the  life  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
that  of  to-day  than  in  these  matters  of 
preventive  medicine,  of  siu>gery,  and  of 
sanitation;  and  it  is  worth  recaJling  that 
these  advances  have  come,  not  through 
the  professional  physician  or  surgeon, 
but  through  the  laboratory  investigations 
of  the  chemist  and  of  the  physicist.  Ap- 
plied chemistry  and  physics  are  the 
sources  from  which  our  sanitary  and 
surgical  gains  have  resulted. 

A  no  less  striking  application  of  sd- 
ence in  this  half -century  is  to  be  found  in 
those  matters  which  affect  transportation, 
whether  on  land  or  sea.  Within  this  brief 
span  of  a  generation  and  a  half,  steam 
transportation  has  been  so  enormously 
advanced  that  the  transit  of  the  largest 
oceans  has  become  little  more  than  a 
pleasure  trip.  Within  this  period  the  first 
dectric  car  was  set  rolling  over  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  whole  devdopment  of 
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modern  transportation*  including  the 
automobile,  belongs  to  this  half-century. 
Equally  impressiye,  but  not  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  are  the  applications  of  science 
in  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  land  tel^^raph  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  use  was  restricted  to  mes- 
sages of  pressing  business  importance. 
Within  the  span  of  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  tel^^raph  has  been  devel- 
oped into  an  indispensable  adjimct  of 
every  civilized  man's  business.  Subma- 
rine cables  extended  under  the  sea  con- 
nect all  the  continents  of  the  earth.  Not 
only  have  these  enormous  changes  come, 
but  the  invention  of  the  telephone  makes 
it  possible  to  transmit  the  human  voice 
across  the  space  of  hundreds  of  miles; 
and  finally,  as  a  first  fruit  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century inventor's  work,  wireless 
tel^^raphy  sends  its  messages  through 
the  air  from  the  distant  ship  to  the  shore. 
These  applications,  which  enable  each 
civilized  man  to  know  the  business  of  all 
the  rest,  ore  to  have  an  effect  on  our  mode 
of  life,  on  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, and  on  the  general  culture  of  the 
civilized  world,  such  as  we  perhaps  can- 
not even  to-day  imagine.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  development  in  America  is 
the  modem  newspaper,  filled  with  news 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  ease  of 
transmission  makes  it  possible  to  rep<^ 
not  only  the  important  things,  but  the 
scandal  and  the  gossip,  each  item  of  which 
ought  to  die  in  its  own  cradle.  The  mod- 
em sensational  paper  is  one  of  the  unripe 
fruits  of  the  scientific  applications  of  our 
age.  Social  development  in  the  last  half- 
century  has  lagged  behind  scientific  pro- 
gress and  application.  The  education  of 
the  American  people  in  obedience  to  law 
and  in  framing  effective  legislation  for 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  pro- 
duction are  far  behind  the  scientific  effi- 
ciency of  the  age.  A  serious  question  of 
civilization  is,  "How  may  the  nation  be 
rightly  educated  and  wisely  led,  to  the 
end  that  the  tremendous  productivity  of 
applied  science  may  ennoble  and  enrich, 
rather  than  vulgarize  and  corrupt  it  ?  " 


The  Effect  of  Modem  ScienHfie  Reeeank 
on  the  Religious  FaOh  and  ths  PkSotih 
phy  of  Life  of  the  CimUaed  World. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  de- 
velopment of  science  in  these  last  fi^ 
decades  has  produced  a  greater  cfied 
upon  the  beliefs  and  the  philosopl^cl 
civilized  man  than  that  of  all  the  oentn- 
ries  preceding.  Fifty  years  ago  the  to- 
entific  world  stood  upon  the  brink  of  ft 
great  philosophical  conception  as  to  tlx 
origin  of  the  system  of  nature  iduch  ve 
see  about  us.  Theepodi-makingwockof 
Laplace  and  his  contemporaiy  matbe^ 
matidans  upon  the  development  o£  the 
solar  system,  the  researches  of  L^ell  con- 
cerning the  histoiy  of  our  own  earth,  the 
work  of  Buffon  and  Lamarck,  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  eariier  thinkers,  like  Leib- 
nitz, Schelling,  and  Kant,  all  served  in 
their  respective  brandies  of  sdenoe  to 
prepare  the  world  for  some  gencraliB- 
tions  as  to  the  ongui  oi  life  and  the  viiis- 
tions  of  living  forms.  In  human  histoiy 
there  had  been  recognised  an  evolutiofu 
one  form  of  institution  growing  out  of  an- 
other, one  race  out  ci  another,  one  lan- 
guage out  of  another.  The  evidence  was 
beginning  to  be  cumulative  that  the  pre- 
sent is  the  child  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
living  creatures  which  we  see  about  m 
have  been  evolved,  bdng  descendants  of 
ancestral  forms  on  the  wh<de  simpler 
that  those  ancestors  were  descended  froa 
still  simpler  forms,  and  so  on  badnnrd. 
What  was  needed  in  1857  was  some  wUl- 
grounded,  intdligible  explanation  of  the 
variation  of  spedes.  This  ezplanatioD 
came  in  1859  in  the  publication  <^  Qiarici 
Darwin's  epoch-making  bode.  The  Ori- 
gin of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Se- 
lection, Darwin  showed  that  in  natoral 
sdection,  or  what  has  also  been  caDcd 
**the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  found  t 
natural  process  which  results  in  the  pre- 
servation of  favorable  variations.  Ths 
process  leads  to  the  modification  of  each 
creature  in  rdation  to  its  organic  coodi- 
tions  of  life,  and  in  most  cases  the  diai^ 
may  be  regarded  as  an  advance  in  or- 
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gMiimtJon.  "Darwinism*'  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  "evolution."  Darwin's 
name  has  been  given  to  one  particular 
interpretation  of  the  process  of  evolution. 
The  actual  fact  of  development  is  proved 
from  so  many  converging  lines  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  itself,  al- 
though the  future  growth  of  our  ideas 
may  largely  modify  the  explanation  that 
Darwin  has  given  of  it 

Perhaps  no  single  work  has  produced 
so  great  an  impression  upon  the  spirit  of 
any  age  as  has  Darwin's  memorable  book 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  and 
AmeHca.  The  book  became  at  first  the 
centre  of  a  fierce  intellectual  discussion. 
Scientific  men  themselves  were  divided 
in  their  estimate  of  its  importance  and  its 
soundness.  In  Boston,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Science  and  Arts,  there 
went  on  during  the  winter  of  1859  and 
1860  one  of  the  most  spirited  scientific 
ddMUes  which  our  coimtiy  has  ever 
known,  between  Professor  Louis  Agassiz 
in  opposition  to  Darwin's  theory  and 
Proieaaat  WiUiam  A.  Rogers  in  favor  of 
it.  Both  were  eloquent  men,  both  were 
eminent  in  science,  and  perhaps  no  series 
ci  discussions  before  a  scientific  body 
has  been  mcnre  interesting  than  those 
which  these  two  great  men  carried  on 
at  this  time. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  Darwin 
and  bis  successors  has  been  the  practical 
acceptance  by  civilized  men  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  evolution,  however  Uiey 
may  differ  about  the  process  itself .  While 
the  work  of  the  scientific  men  who  have 
built  up  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
to-day  stands  more  firmly  than  ever  as 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  organic 
nature,  was  a  scientific  one  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  ultimate  problems, 
neverthdess  it  was  inevitable  that  such 
a  theory  should  ezdte  the  strongest  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  theology  of 
that  day.  The  acrimony  of  that  discus- 
sion has  long  since  worn  away.  Men  have 
had  in  fifty  years  a  breathing  time  suffi- 
caeaai  to  see  that  however  opposed  such  an 
ezfJanation  of  nature  may  be  to  the  then 


accepted  orthodox  theory  of  creation^ 
neither  one  nor  the  other  was  necessarily 
connected  with  true  religious  life.  To- 
day, in  one  term  or  another,  nearly  all 
educated  men  accept  the  general  theory 
of  evolution  as  the  process  by  which  the 
universe  has  been  developed. 

The  chief  effect,  however,  ci  the  ad- 
vance of  science  during  these  fifty  years 
upon  religious  belief  and  the  philosophy 
of  life  has  come,  not  so  much  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  or 
the  conservation  of  energy,  or  other  sci- 
entific deductions,  but  rather  from  the 
development  of  what  is  commonly  called 
'*the  scientific  spirit"  To-day  a  thou- 
sand men  are  working  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  science  where  ten  were  working 
fifty  years  ago.  These  men  form  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  intelligent  men  than  they  did 
a  half-century  ago,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  the  race  is  greatly 
increased.  They  have  been  trained  in 
a  generation  taught  to  question  all  pro- 
cesses, to  hold  fast  only  to  those  things 
that  will  bear  proof,  and  to  seek  for  the 
truth  as  the  one  thing  worth  having.  It 
b  this  attitude  of  mind  which  makes  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  it  is  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  this  spirit  which  has 
affected  the  attitude  of  the  great  mass 
of  civilized  men  toward  formal  theology 
and  toward  a  general  philosophy  of  life. 
The  ability  to  believe,  and  even  the  dis- 
position to  believe,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
acquirements  of  the  hmnan  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  capacity  for  estimating 
evidence  in  cases  of  physical  causation 
has  been  a  recent  acquisition.  The  last 
fifty  years  has  added  enormously  to  the 
power  of  the  race  in  this  capacity,  and 
in  the  consequent  demand  on  the  part 
of  all  men  for  trustworthy  evidence,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  physical  phenomena, 
but  in  all  other  matters.  This  spirit  is 
to-day  the  dominant  note  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  is  a  serious  spirit  and  a 
reverent  one,  but  it  demands  to  know, 
and  it  will  be  satisfied  with  no  answer 
which  does  not  squarely  face  the  facts. 
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This  intellectual  gain  is  the  most  note- 
worthy fruitage  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
science  and  of  scientific  freedom. 

A  direct  outcome  of  this  development 
of  scientific  spirit  has  been  the  growth 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  higher 
criticism.  The  higher  criticism  is  a  sci- 
ence whose  aim  is  the  determination  of 
the  literary  history  of  books  and  writings* 
including  inquiries  into  the  literary  form, 
the  unity,  the  date  of  publication,  the 
authorsldp,  the  method  of  composition, 
the  integrity  and  amount  of  care  shown 
in  any  subsequent  editing,  and  into  other 
matters,  such  as  may  be  discovered  by 
the  use  of  the  internal  evidence  presented 
in  the  writing  itself.  It  is  termed  the 
higher  criticism  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  related  science  of  lower,  or  textual, 
criticism.  This  science  is  almost  wholly 
a  child  of  the  last  half-century,  and  in 
particular  is  this  true  so  far  as  Biblical 
study  and  criticism  are  concerned.  The 
devdopment  of  this  school  of  study  along 
scientific  lines  has,  in  connection  with  the 
wide  spread  of  the  scientific  spirit  itself, 
had  an  enormous  effect  on  the  attitude 
of  civilized  man  toward  formal  theology 
and  toward  formal  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  intellectual 
development  will  be,  whether  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  change  of  the  organizations 
themselves  or  the  evolution  of  new  organ- 
izations for  religious  teaching  along  other 
lines  than  those  which  now  exist,  no 
one  to-day  can  say.  Of  this  much,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  fairly  sure:  that  al- 
though the  work  of  the  evolutionists 
and  the  higher  critics  may  have  affected 
formal  theology,  there  is  no  reason  for 
belief  that  the  innate  religious  spirit  of 
mankind  has  been  weakened.  IVue  re- 
ligion is  a  life,  not  a  belief;]  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  twentieth  century 
promises  to  be  as  deep  and  genuine,  and 
perhaps  more  satisfactory,  than  that  of 
the  century  before.  To-day  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ  looms  larger  to  the  world 
than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  partly  for 
the  reason  that  his  life  and  work  are 


being  studied  apart  from  formal  theoiogj 
and  independently  of  formal  rdigioas  v- 
ganization. 

The  general  effect  of  the  whdeevob- 
tionary  development  of  the  kst  fifty  jean 
upon  the  philosophy  of  ^life  of  dviU 
man  has  been  a  hopeful  one.  Tlieold 
theology  pointed  man  to'  a  race  faistor 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  hxm^ 
fallen  from  a  high  estate  to  a  low  oot 
The  philosophy  of  evolution  enooanfi 
him  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  tk 
limitations  which  come  from  a  bnb 
ancestry,  his  course  has  been  npwi 
and  he  looks  forward  to-day  hffpdi^ 
and  confidently  to  a  like  devdopmeDtin 
the  future. 

One  who  looks  over  this  balf-centoij 
of  devdopment  of  sdence  cannot  but  fed 
something  of  this  hopefulness  as  heloob 
forward  to  the  half-centuiy  just  begun 
So  little  do  we  know  of  nature  and  (i 
nature's  laws,  so  large  is  thdr  w^ 
in  comparison,  that  we  may  ooofideotly 
expect  the  discoveries  of  the  next  U- 
century  to  more  than  equal  those  d^ 
half-century  just  passed.  Tlie  tppB* 
tions  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  are  BO* 
being  pushed  by  thousands  of  men  bettff 
trained  f <»  res^ffch  than  in  any  geoo** 
tion  which  preceded.  Organized  effort  is 
sdentific  research  is  begun;  transport- 
ation, already  so  highly  devdoped,^ 
become  still  more  convenient  Rt^' 
ive  medicine  may  well  be  eapccted  to 
make  enormous  strides  in  the  stnigp 
with  the  great  plagues  of  mankind.  1^ 
whole  scale  of  human  living,  so  ftf  ^ 
comfort  and  convenience  arc  cooccn* 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  impro^** 
rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  fifty  years  go« 
by.  The  house  of  1950  will  be  as  mudi 
superior  in  comfort  and  convenfcnceto 
our  homes  of  to-day  as  these  arc  to  tbc* 
of  a  half-century  ago. 

Finally,  we  may  be  sure  that  dnrin? 
the  next  fifty  years,  as  during  the  pas*- 
that  question  which  will  most  inl*^ 
man  is  the  old  one.  What  is  lifcandbo* 
came  it  to  be?  This  question  has  do( 
yet  been  answered  by  any  fruitful  hn*' 
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like  those  of  Darwin  or  Lamarck, 
ioH  have  been  such  effective  tools  in 

hands  of  investigators.  In  the  aid  of 
i  solution  of  this  problem  all  scientific 
n  are  working,  either  consciously  or 
consciously.  Much  of  what  they  do 
MTLs  trivial  and  dry  in  the  eyes  of  those 
lo  are  occupied  with  other  thoughts. 
le  man  who  is  engaged  in  accumulating 
□aillion  dollars  may  not  easily  under- 
ind   how  a  student  wOl  toil  patiently 

a  laboratory,  laboriously  gathering 
gether  minute  data,  in  order  that  the 
neralizers  of  science  may  go  a  step 
rther  in  the  solution  of  the  great  pro- 


blem. To-day  the  world  stands  firmly 
convinced  of  the  universal  force  of  the 
principle  of  evolution,  and  on  the  other 
hand  looks  forward  to  the  realization  of 
independent  life  and  action  in  the  sepa- 
rate cell.  Whether  in  the  next  half-cent- 
ury science  may  be  able  to  vanquish  the 
difficulty  presented  by  that  atom  of  liv- 
ing potential  protoplasm,  the  cell,  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  may  feel  sure  that 
great  steps  toward  its  solution  will  be 
made,  and  that  these  steps  will  be  taken 
in  the  service  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake,  which  is  the  watchword  of  the 
science  of  to-day. 


ART 


(1857-1907) 
BY   HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 


In  1856,  one  year  before  the  appear- 
ince  of  the  first  number  of  the  AtlanUc 
^ofdhly^  Emerson  published  that  pene- 
rating  analysis  of  national  character, 
English  Traits^  and  made  it  dear  that 
Americans  had  begun  to  take  account  of 
the  Old  World  from  their  own  point  of 
dew;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  their 
judgment  was  both  shrewd  and  ripe. 
It  was  singularly  well-balanced,  taking 
their  isolation  into  the  reckoning,  and  it 
went  home  to  the  bottom  facts  with  un- 
compromising  but   not    unsympathetic 
directness.  Four  years  later,  in  the  Con- 
diui  of  Life,  he  discussed  such  matters  of 
the  higher  civilization  as  Culture,  Man- 
ners, Behavior,  Beauty,  with  a  historical 
sense  of  their  values  as  sensitive  as  his 
insight  into  their  essential,  as  contrasted 
with  their  conventional,   meaning  was 
fresh  and  authoritative.   If  there  was  a 
certain  feeling  of  detachment  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  essayist,  there  was  also  an 
easy  familiarity  with  his  themes,  which 
hinted  at  a  long  intimacy  with  them. 
VOL.  100 -NO.  6 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  speaks  some- 
where of  the  peculiar  charm  of  highly 
bred  Englishmen  as  a  great  simplicity  of 
nature  against  an  opulent  background; 
the  note  of  old  New  England  was  per- 
sonal idealism  in  surroundings  meagre 
to  the  verge  of  poverty  in  the  elements 
of  that  organized  beauty  we  call  art  In 
his  biography  of  Hawthorne  Mr.  James 
brought  into  painful  distinctness  the 
hard  surface,  the  absence  of  shading, 
the  rigidity  of  line  and  bareness.of  struct- 
ure, whidi  the  youth  who  was  to  write 
The  Marble  Faun  saw  about  him  on  all 
sides  during  the  years  of  his  brooding 
apprenticeship;  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  soil,  the  air,  the  spiritual  in- 
heritance, which  touched  the  imagina- 
tion not  only  to  the  most  subtle  vision, 
but  with  a  shadowy  splendor  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  contemporaries  over  sea. 
It  was  true,  as  Americans  have  said  so 
often  that  they  have  come  to  believe  it, 
that  this  was  a  new  country,  and  there- 
fore full  of  rawness  and  crudeness;  but 
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they  have  forgotten  that  th^  were  an  old 
people,  and  that  it  is  ripeness  of  know- 
ledge of  life,  and  not  of  landscape,  that 
counts  in  reckoning  with  spiritual  forces 
and  products. 

The  colonists  North  and  South  did  not 
come  empty-handed  to  a  new  country; 
they  brought  with  them  the  acciunu- 
lated  wealth  of  instinct,  training,  know- 
ledge, and  manners  of  the  most  highly 
developed  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
There  were  excellent  scholars  in  New 
England  from  the  start;  there  were  agree- 
able men  and  women  in  the  middle  colo- 
nies, who  knew  the  finer  habits  of  life; 
and  there  were  charming  manners  and 
no  little  stateliness  of  habit  in  the  South. 
The  colonists  were  isolated,  however, 
from  a  background  which  would  have 
kept  them  in  touch  with  the  language  of 
art  in  all  its  various  dialects,  and  as  time 
went  on  detachment  bred  a  certain  in- 
difference. There  were  so  many  new  and 
difficult  things  to  be  done,  and  done  at 
once,  that  art  had  to  wait  for  a  more 
convenient  season.  The  necessities  of 
the  new  venture  were  so  pressing  that 
adaptation  became  the  highest  form  of 
originality. 

For  many  decades  the  men  and  women 
who  inherited  the  riper  conditions  of  liv- 
ing set  the  pace  and  kept  the  lead.  The 
boisterous  democracy  which  poured  into 
Washington  with  President  Jackson,  and 
stood  on  the  sofas  of  the  White  House  in 
muddy  boots,  had  not  yet  taken  build- 
ing and  sculpture  into  its  own  hands. 
There  were  churches  which  charmed  the 
eye  and  conveyed  a  sense  of  their  uses 
to  the  mind«  in  Portsmouth,  Newport, 
New  York,  Wilmington,  Charleston;  and 
there  were  houses  which  happOy  har- 
monized material  and  form,  and  were 
suggestive  of  social  background  and  vis- 
tas of  an  older  social  order,  in  Salem, 
Boston,  Providence,  Bristol,  Newport, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Germantown, 
Annapolis,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and 
smaller  towns.  Colonial  architecture  at 
its  best  suggested  a  good  tradition  and 
expressed  an  honest  fact;    it  expressed 


history  and  a  sound  rdation  to  the  sofl. 
It  had  that  ultimate  elegance,  entire  msa- 
plidty,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
best  colonial  life,  and  that  dignity  iMA 
was  the  stateliness  of  the  OM  modified  I7 
the  conditions  of  the  New  WorkL  T%t 
churches  built  under  the  inspirmtkiii  d 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  fine  <M 
homes  of  which  the  Sh^bome  house  k 
Portsmouth,  the  Jumel  mansion  in  Nev 
York,  and  Mount  Vernon  may  aerve  as 
examples,  bore  the  impress  ci  a  certiin 
distinction  ci  taste  and  form  whidi  woe 
the  heritage  of  the  few,  but  of  inestimahk 
importance  to  the  many,  as  examples  of 
true  American  architecture.  They  woe 
as  vitally  related  to  their  suiroimdiii^ 
as  are  the  gray  old  great  houses  ci  £1^ 
land  and  the  square-towered  ooonby 
churches  to  the  low  skies  and  deep  fofi- 
age  of  the  ripe  and  mellow  landscape: 
Tliey  constituted,  with  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  a  little  group  ai  pubfie 
buildings  like  Independence  Hall  in  Phi- 
adelphia,  a  native  order  of  bnildii^ 
adapted,  it  is  true,  but  not  imitstife. 
They  stood  for  Provincial  America,  wBk 
its  face  turned  eastward,  and  still  bound 
to  Europe  by  kfauhip  if  not  by  identitj 
of  standards  and  interests. 

Ardiitectural  chaos  came  mndi  latff , 
but  the  empire  ol  the  oonuncmplaoe  bad 
been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  ooofi- 
try  for  several  decades  before  the  Atimnr 
tic  began  to  stir  the  wiUers  ci  natioa- 
al  consciousness.  American  writers  had 
been  telling  the  truth  for  many  yean 
before  later  American  builders  hegdJk  to 
do  anything  more  radical  than  mumbk 
a  few  conmionplaces;  when  they  started 
out  to  speak  for  themselves  they  made 
sad  work  of  it  To  begin  with,  thcj  did 
not  speak  the  truth;  th^  were  ungram- 
matical;  worst  of  all,  they  were  vulgar. 
During  the  period  which  followed  Ae 
Civil  War,  and  has  been  aptly  called  Ae 
reign  of  terror  in  American  architectnre, 
crimes  against  stone,  wood,  iron,  and 
form  of  every  kind  were  perpetrated, 
which  still  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  po8t-o£Bces  asd 
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other  federal  buildings  were  sown  broad- 
cast over  a  helpless  land,  and  ugliness 
in  almost  unbroken  monotony  was  set 
up  as  the  S3rmbol  of  public  life.  There 
were  a  few  redeeming  exceptions,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  state  buildings  of  this 
period  were  monstrous  offenses  against 
public  morals  and  public  taste.  This  was 
the  period,  too,  of  the  so-called  recon- 
struction policy,  which  was  such  a  shock- 
ing parody  of  the  sublime  tragedy  of 
the  Civil  War;  and  it  is  significant  that 
shining  deeds  of  valor,  and  heroes  whom 
youth  and  death  had  touched  with  a 
double  beauty,  were  commemorated  at 
this  time  with  monuments  and  statues, 
of  many  of  which  it  is  merciful  to  write 
that  they  were  executed  not  in  malice,  but 
in  ignorance.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has 
a  great  sacrifice  found  such  meaningless 
expression  in  monumental  form;  and  it  * 
will  be  the  pious  task  of  a  later  genera- 
tion to  raze  many  of  these  monuments  to 
the  ground,  and  worthily  commemorate 
a  sublime  chapter  of  national  history. 

During  this  lawless  period  all  sorts  of 
hybrids  were  brought  to  birth,  and  many 
siiil  ronain  to  remind  us  of  our  mortal- 
ity: houses  so  entirely  made  with  hands 
that  no  suggestion  <k  mind  flows  from 
them;  Italian  villas  (pronoimced  with  a 
long  I);  stone  castles  with  colonial  ad- 
ditions; Elizabethan  mansions  with  late 
Victorian  piazzas  and  verandas;  struct- 
ures of  no  order  but  with  vast  cupolas; 
and,  worst  of  all,  riotous  variations  of 
that  shamefully  abused  Queen  Anne 
house,  which,  in  its  proper  form  and 
place,  has  a  real  relation  to  domestic  life 
and  to  beauty  of  adaptation. 

This  outbreak  of  anarchy  in  building, 
this  fierce  passion  for  extreme  individ- 
ualism in  construction,  need  not  dis- 
courage the  American  who  has  seen  the 
imperial  palace  at  Strasburg,  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  art  nouveau  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  the  bizarre  villas  which  rival  the 
zebra  in  the  sunny  fields  of  contempo- 
rary France,  and  the  new  government 
building  on  Whitehall  in  London.  What 
we  did  in  our  ignorance  Europe  is  now 


doing  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  building.  We,  mean- 
time, have  repented  our  sins  and,  sitting 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  architecture  is  not  a 
highly  decorated  front  wall,  attached  to 
a  structure  to  which  it  bears  no  more  re- 
lation than  the  mask  of  a  Greek  actor 
bore  to  the  man,  but  the  art  of  building 
honestly,  intelligently,  with  a  sense  <^ 
mass,  proportion,  surface,  and  shadow. 
It  hi  true  we  are  building  the  Tower  of 
Babel  again  in  many  places,  and  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  has  fallen  upon  us,  so 
that  the  owner  does  not  understand  the 
architect,  and  the  architect  does  not  un- 
derstand the  opportunity,  and  the  crowd 
of  passers-by  spend  their  energies  in  try- 
ing to  coQnt  the  stories  and  keep  their  hats 
on  their  heads  while  they  are  doing  it 
The  task  is  a  gigantic  one,  imposed  by  the 
enormous  value  of  land  in  great  centres, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  population;  but 
it  is  novel  only  in  the  new  conditions 
it  presents,  not  in  unprecedented  pro- 
blems of  altitude.  One  need  only  recall 
the  wynds  of  Edinburgh  and  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  front  of  the  old  house  of 
the  Butchers'  Guild  in  the  square  of  Hil- 
desheim  to  be  made  aware  that  the  sky- 
scraper is  no  modem  nightmare  of  fren- 
zied commercialism.  Here  and  there  one 
sees  solutions  of  these  problems,  which 
are  not  mere  masses  of  masonry  for  the 
housing  of  business,  but  highly  organized 
structures,  with  new  suggestions  of  the 
majesty  of  an  art  whose  great  f imction  is 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  builder 
over  every  form  and  mass  of  materials. 
In  all  the  larger  cities  there  are  private 
houses  of  a  beauty  and  fitness  whidi  make 
one  aware  that  wealth  of  the  newest  kind 
has  learned  where  to  go  for  direction; 
and  the  sense  of  public  outrage  created 
by  the  attempt  to  reproduce  a  log  house 
in  stone  in  New  York,  and  to  raise  it  to 
a  height  of  seven  or  eight  stories,  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  education  of 
taste,  which  has  led  us  out  of  the  reign  of 
terror  into  a  kind  of  antidpatoiy  reign  of 
righteousness. 
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There  was  admirable  building  in  the 
colonial  and  sub-revolutionary  period; 
then  came  the  age  of  the  commonplace 
and  the  monotonously  undistinguished; 
to  be  followed,  after  a  great  national 
crisis,  by  an  outbreak  of  self-assertion, 
which  was  anarchistic  in  its  wild  and 
truculent  disregard  of  authority,  princi- 
ple, and  law;  a  flamboyant  declaration 
of  the  right  of  the  free  American  citizen 
to  make  his  coimtry  as  ugly  as  he  chose; 
a  riot  of  ignorance,  bad  taste,  extrava- 
gance, and  crude  independence. 

Meanwhile  the  Atlantic  was  printing 
prose  and  verse  of  an  order  which  showed 
that  in  literature  Americans  not  only  had 
something  to  say,  but  knew  how  to  say 
it.  Lowell  was  an  invaluable  asset  in 
the  general  exploitation  of  bad  grammar 
and  slang  in  popular  architecture;  and  a 
large  group  of  writers  of  fiction.  North 
and  South,  were  dealing  with  the  realities 
of  life  with  the  sympathetic  insight  and 
sense  of  form  which  showed  again  how 
near  to  art  are  the  common  things  of 
experience  when  they  are  sincere,  unaf- 
fected, and  unconscious. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
darkest  days  of  marble  palaces  with 
painted  iron  columns,  and  of  bastard 
Queen  Anne  cottages  rising  sanguinary 
and  ostentatious  above  diminutive  lawns, 
builders  who  were  also  architects,  or 
architects  who  were  also  builders,  as  in 
the  "elder  days  of  art,"  were  patiently 
trying  to  persuade  their  clients  that  build- 
ing was  an  ancient  art  and  not  a  local 
job;  and  that  an  increasing  number  of 
those  who  were  teachable  in  those  mat- 
ters made  life  more  tolerable  in  prosper- 
ous communities.  The  remnant  of  the 
elect  increased  not  only  in  knowledge,  but 
in  influence,  and  the  statement  by  a  well- 
known  architect  that  American  archi- 
tecture is  the  art  of  covering  one  thing 
with  another  thing  to  imitate  a  third 
thing,  which,  if  genuine,  would  not  be 
desirable,  began  to  lose  point.  Upjohn, 
Renwick,  Hunt,  Richardson,  Root,  and 
White  suggest  a  movement  in  education, 
and  a  genuine  achievement  in  an  art 


which  more  than  any  other  ou^t  to  hsTe 
in  this  country  a  hand  as  free  as  its  op- 
portunity b  great  If  vagaries  are  stili 
seen  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  and  if  tbe 
ready  adapter  and  servile  inoitator  are  still 
in  the  land,  there  are  increasing  eviden- 
ces of  the  presence  of  the  artist  and  d 
the  patron  who  is  wise  enough  to  give  him 
his  chance. 

American  painting  has  passed  througii 
gray  and  uneventful  years,  but  it  has 
never  known  a  reign  of  terror.  The  pa- 
tron rarely  orders  a  picture  in  advaocf ; 
he  buys  the  finished  product,  or  be  leans 
it  in  the  studio  as  he  chooses.  The  paints 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  taste,  or  lack  of 
taste,  of  his  possible  purchaser;  but  he  is 
not  compelled  to  stand,  brush  in  hand 
and  put  another  man's  ideas  on  canvas 
This  is  precisely  what  the  architect  hftd 
'  to  do  in  the  rowdy  and  swagger  period  d 
building  in  this  country;  he  was  not  witih 
out  responsibility,  but  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  general  condition.  The  painter  migtit 
be  and  often  was  feeble,  but  he  was  not 
compelled  to  violate  the  canons  of  his  art 
to  make  the  most  sensational  use  ol  the 
money  at  his  conmiand.  Like  the  archi- 
tect, he  began  to  practice  his  craft  for  a 
group  of  people  who  gave  the  conunon- 
ity  its  standards  of  taste,  and  who  had  a 
very  respectable  standard  to  give  their 
less  cultivated  neighbors.  He  did  not  de- 
velop a  new  and  admirable  manner,  as 
did  his  fellow  craftsman  in  wood  and 
stone;  but  he  gained  such  use  of  his  ma- 
terials that  he  established  hims^  od  a 
fraternal  basis  with  the  painters  in  Los- 
don  and  Paris.  It  is  true,  the  earfe 
painters  were  English  rather  than  Amer- 
ican, and  it  is  also  true  that  they  did  not 
rank  with  the  best;  but  the  best,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  were  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  Copley  and  Stuart  made 
places  for  themselves  in  the  histofj  nnC 
only  of  American,  but  of  English  art; 
though  their  rank  in  the  colonies  i 
much  higher  than  in  the  mother  countrr. 
To  them  and  to  their  pupils  we  owe  aol 
only  a  tradition  of  sound  workmaiohip, 
but  a  large  group  of  portraits  which  aie 
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of  immense  social  and  historical  interest 
They  were  the  most  graphic  and  vital 
historians  of  the  older  American  society. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be 
English  in  taste  and  manner,  since  they 
were  dealing  almost  entirely  with  Eng- 
lish faces  at  a  time  when  Americans  were 
still  Englishmen  in  new  surroundings; 
the  best  service  they  could  render  to  their 
contemporaries  was  to  make  them  famil- 
iar with  good  work.  Less  fortunate  art- 
ists who  b^an  by  painting  signs  ended 
in  several  cases  by  painting  good  portraits 
and  miniatures.  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  who 
was  bom  in  England  and  named  after 
his  famous  unde,  was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia at  an  early  age,  and  got  his  edu- 
cation in  the  irr^;ular  manner  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  value  of  art  schools  was 
a  matter  of  remote  future  discussion.  "  In 
my  school  days,"  he  writes,  **  the  painters 
of  Philadelphia  were  Clark,  a  miniature 
painter,  and  Galagher,  a  painter  of  por- 
traits and  signs;  he  was  a  German  who, 
with  his  hat  over  one  eye,  was  more  au 
fait  at  walking  Chestnut  Street  than  at 
either  face  or  sign-painting.  Then  there 
was  Jeremiah  Paul,  who  painted  better 
and  would  hop  farther  than  any  of  them; 
another  who  painted  red  lions  and  black 
bears,  as  well  as  beaux  and  belles,  was 
old  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the  last  that  I  remem- 
ber of  that  day  was  Rutter,  an  honest 
sign-painter,  who  never  pretended  or  as- 
pired to  paint  the  human  face  divine,  ex- 
cept to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  house; 
these  worthies,  when  work  was  plenty, 
flags  and  fire-buckets  in  demand,  used 
to  work  in  partnership,  and  I,  between 
school  hours,  worked  for  them  all,  de- 
lighted to  have  the  conmiand  of  a  brush 
and  a  paint-pot  Such  was  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  fine  arts  and  their  professors." 
Copley,  West,  Stuart,  Peale,  Trumbull, 
and  Allston  were  court  painters  in  ease 
of  condition  compared  with  some  of  their 
obscure  feUow  craftsmen  in  the  country; 
and,  taking  into  account  their  limitations 
of  temperament,  they  were  not  unequal 
to  their  opportunities. 
There  were  commonplace  painters  be- 


tween the  later  pupils  of  West  and  the 
generation  of  Kensett,  Whittredge,  and 
Gifford;  but  neither  during  that  period 
nor  later  was  there  a  reign  of  terror  in 
American  painting;  there  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  more  or  less  steady  gain  in 
craftsmanship  and  originality.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  limitations  of  the 
group  of  gifted  men  who  are  popularly 
r^arded  as  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Biver  School,  they  were  trained  in  good 
traditions,  and  they  interpreted  the  land- 
scape of  the  country  for  the  first  time  with 
deep  feeling  and  sympathetic  knowledge. 
They  were  men  of  generous  and  enthu- 
siastic nature,  and  the  breadth  and  wild- 
ness  of  American  scenery  moved  them  to 
large  artistic  endeavors.  Their  work  was 
done  out  of  doors,  in  a  spirit  of  resolute 
fidelity  to  what  they  saw,  and  with  sim- 
plicity of  method.  In  the  work  of  Mr. 
Worthington  Whittredge,  who  has  sur- 
vived all  his  earliest  contemporaries,  to 
be  in  a  sense  the  custodian  of  their  tra- 
ditions, and  to  be  held  in  great  honor  by 
his  successors,  the  feeling  for  depths  of 
shadow  in  the  hidden  places  of  the  forest, 
with  just  light  enough  sifting  through  the 
foliage  to  make  the  scene  visible,  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

If  the  vastness  of  scale  of  American 
scenery  appealed  to  Church  and  Bier- 
stadt,  its  poetry  was  felt  by  Inness,  Mar- 
tin, and  Wyant,  whose  development  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  early  decades 
of  the  life  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  whose 
work  there  was  an  individuality  of  insight 
and  of  expression  which  showed  that  the 
apprentice  period  in  American  painting 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  distinct- 
ive achievement  at  hand.  Mr.  Vedder 
reached  his  majority  in  1857,  and  with 
him  enters  the  element  of  mystery,  the 
suggestion  of  fate,  into  American  paint- 
ing. There  was  nothing  esoteric  in  his 
interpretations  of  figures  and  faces;  no 
pretense  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  the 
possession  of  a  secret  cipher,  an  occult 
knowledge,  which  his  art  implied  but  did 
not'  betray;  on  the  contrary,  its  most 
potent  suggestiveness  is  the  feeling  it 
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convejB  that  tbe  artist  saw  and  painted 
something  as  essentially  unknowable  to 
him  as  to  his  most  intelligent  student 
When  the  illustrations  to  the  Rubdiydt 
appeared  in  1887  Mr.  Vedder's  work  was 
well  known  by  a  few  lovers  of  art,  but 
that  vague  and  cold  collective  person* 
**the  general  public,"  successor  of  the 
"gentle  reader,"  had  no  acquaintance 
with  it  The  suggestiveness  and  power 
of  the  pictorial  interpretation  of  Omar 
Khajy^  deeply  impressed  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  country,  not  only  because 
the  nuumer  was  novel  and  the  matter  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  prevailing  mood, 
but  because  the  form  was  at  once  simple 
and  fundamentally  unified,  and  obvious- 
ly and  broadly  beautified.  The  work  was 
almost  classical  in  its  definiteness,  but 
the  richness  of  its  texture,  the  solidity  of 
its  presentation,  the  liberal  use  of  em- 
blems and  symbols,  gave  it  a  quality  re- 
mote from  familiar  things,  and  kept  the 
painter  well  in  front  of  the  philosopher. 
In  the  work  of  Mr.  Vedder,  as  in  that  of 
Inness  and  Martin,  the  imagination  be- 
gan to  move  along  original  lines  and  to 
disclose  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse. 

Five  years  after  the  birth  of  the  AUcai- 
tic  William  Morris  Hunt  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, and  b^^  a  career  which  was  too 
short  to  fulfill  the  hopes  it  awakened.  If 
there  was  something  lacking  in  mastery 
of  technique,  there  was,  in  The  Bathers, 
in  the  Boy  and  the  Butterfly,  in  the  dec- 
orations which  gave  distinction  to  the 
Albany  Capitol  and  were  sacrificed,  —  as 
art  always  is  when  it  is  innocently  in- 
volved in  a  political  job, — and  in  many 
of  the  portraits,  a  rich  language  of  tem- 
perament, a  luminousness,  a  conmiand 
of  tones  full  of  ardor  and  passion,  which 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  genius  trained 
in  the  Old  but  reveling  in  the  freedom 
and  audacity  of  the  New  World. 

Whistler  and  Mr.  La  Farge  came  of 
age  close  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Atianiic^  and,  in  very  diverse  ways,  ex- 
hibited that  happy  coming  together  of 
genius  and  culture  which  precedes  fer- 
tility of  high-class  work  in  all  tbe  arts. 


and  which,  in  the  case  of  these  two  patf 
ers,  gave  American  painting  aecmc  pv 
in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  workL  Tk 
work  of  both  craftsmen  was  satm^ 
with  feeling,  with  personality  of  ce* 
quality,  and  irradiated  again  and  a^ 
by  the  magic  (^  inspiration.  Happifyctt 
still  writes  of  Mr.  La  Farge  in  the  proc 
tense,  but  the  completeness  of  ^  ^ 
closure  of  his  gifts  in  the  oomparakiTe; 
small  mass  of  his  work  m^es  it  ftofc 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  complete  achievcDOL 
It  may  be  said  of  him  with  safety,  a«  ^ 
WhisUer,  that  he  has  never  sacrificed  r 
to  any  kind  of  expediency,  nor  shaped  b 
work  to  any  passing  interests;  bi^  vt: 
the  unswerving  fidelity  of  a  man  of  deer 
artistic  instincts,  has  served  his  ooob^ 
by  r^;arding  not  what  it  craved,  but  wk 
alone  could  finally  satisfy  it.  The  nct^ 
of  distinction  in  his  work,  as  in  thai  i 
Whistler  and  of  a  considerable  groiq>  <^ 
yoimger  painters,  has  been  an  inuDO* 
consolation  to  those  who  have  feared  tk: 
the  price  for  the  obvious  material  eaa> 
forts  of  democracy  might  be  a  km  g^ 
fineness  of  feeling,  of  a  certain  elevitKc 
dignity,  and  superiority  of  ideal  and  mu- 
ner  never  lacking  in  the  greater  m^agn- 
ments  of  art 

Whistler  published  the  Norminh 
etchings  the  year  after  the  AiUmiic  im 
born;  four  or  five  years  later  his  partial 
of  his  mother  and  of  Carlyle  appearesi 
to  be  followed  in  the  next  decade  bj  tbe 
incomparable  etchings  oi  Venice,  of  tbe 
Thames,  of  glimpses  of  the  sea,  of  tbose 
odds  and  ends  of  buildings  whose  dect; 
the  twilight  or  the  distance  touched  witii 
a  charm  inconunimicable  by  a  hand  ka 
sensitive,  subtle,  and  sure.  Against  t£ 
English  background  the  audacity  aod 
brilliancy  of  Whistler's  mind  and  tea- 
perament,  his  amaring  skill  in  the  dk* 
lects  of  verbal  warfare,  the  flash  and  stiif 
of  his  repartee,  were  immensely  ha^- 
ened,  and  prove  him  the  alien  he  ahnn 
claimed  to  be.  His  skill  in  expressoE 
was  little  short  of  magical;  and  tf,  in  the 
dispassionate  judgment  of  his  wofk  br 
future  generations,  it  shall  seem  to  lack 
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runclainental  power,  there  can  be  no 
skepticism  touching  its  beauty,  subtlety, 
Idicacy,  —  the  specific  qualities  which 
nanj  critics  have  agreed  must  perish 
mder  the  blight  of  democracy. 

Axnerican  painting  had  c^ised  to  be 
rotated  and  provincial  long  before  the 
[Joited  States  had  been  forced  out  of  a 
leclusion  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
w\d.ch.  it  cherished  as  a  historic  policy 
if  ter  the  conditions  of  modem  civilization 
lAcl  entirely  changed  and  the  endeavor  to 
lepctrate  privilege  from  responsibility  had 
>econie  as  futile  as  it  was  selfish.  Men 
T^liose  work  bore  the  marks  of  locality  as 
listiiictly  as  that  of  Eastman  Johnson  and 
>f  'Winslow  Homer;  of  personal  idealism 
iscending  at  times  to  the  height  of  vision, 
LS  tliat  of  Fuller  among  the  older  and 
TlnAyer  among  the  younger  men;  of 
brilliant  and  audacious  character  read- 
ji^  and  brush  work,  as  that  of  Sargent; 
yf  forceful  or  charming  individuality  of 
>b0erTation  of  nature  and  of  the  human 
face,  as  that  of  Tryon,  Brown,  Foster, 
Srusb,  Walker,  Beckwith,  Alexander, 
Z^ecOia  Beaux,  —  to  select  a  few  out  of 
risLny  representative  names,  — by  a  com- 
non  sincerity  of  feeling,  by  great  diversity 
yf  gifts,  and  by  high  seriousness  of  spirit, 
*maxicipated  American  painting  from 
>rovincial  tastes,  local  standards,  and 
lAtional  complacency. 

l^Tlien  the  Atlantic  was  bom  American 
loiilpture  was  a  matter  of  a  few  names,  a 
-ew  pieces  of  well-cut  marble,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  mass  of  pretty  and  meaningless 
•eminiscences  of  Italian  ateliers.  Igno- 
rance of  the  art  was  widespread,  and 
p^bere  ignorance  ended  prejudice  b^an. 
ITliere  was  a  chilling  suspicion  of  the 
ieceii<7  <^  sculpture,  and  the  unhappy 
^ftist  who  hinted  at  the  existence  of  the 
tinman  form  under  clothes  was  regarded 
^3  a  dealer  in  immorality.  In  Philadel- 
ploB^  twelve  years  before  the  appearance 
^  tlie  Ailantie^  a  few  casts  from  the  an- 
tique created  something  very  like  a  pub- 
lic scandal;  and  when,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
jiodp  Greenough*s  Chanting  Cherubs, 
the  first  group  by^an  American^sculptor, 


was  exhibited,  a  storm  of  condemnation 
enveloped  the  undraped  figures;  nude 
babies  were  familiar  in  American  homes, 
but  their  appearance  in  public  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community. 
This  was  in  New  York  where,  still  ear- 
lier, gentiemen  who  lived  by  piracy  had 
been  influential  members  of  society.  The 
symbolism  of  Powers's  Greek  Slave,  and 
the  passionate  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggle  for  freedom,  diverted  attention 
from  the  nudity  of  the  figure  to  the  pathos 
it  expressed;  but  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, in  the  interests  of  public  morals, 
that  the  fair  captive  should  be  examined 
by  a  committee  of  experts.  Accordingly 
a  group  of  clergymen  in  Cincinnati  sat  as 
a  jury  and,  after  a  critical  examination  of 
the  figure,  issued  a  kind  of  license  for  pur- 
poses of  public  exhibition.  The  humor  of 
submitting  the  statue  to  the  inspection  of 
a  committee  of  clergymen  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  any  save  a  few  Amer- 
icans who  had  been  corrupted  by  famil- 
iarity with  foreign  galleries;  nor  does 
any  one  appear  to  have  realized  that  the 
real  immorality  was  not  in  the  timid 
slave  but  in  the  public  opinion  which 
hailed  her  e£Sgy  as  the  greatest  work  of 
art  in  the  history  of  the  world! 

These  significant  facts  explain  the 
eager  haste  with  which  Greenough, 
Powers,  and  Crawford  fled  to  Italy  and 
remained  in  that  more  genial  dime.  The 
sin  of  self-consciousness  which  made 
Americans  blush  when  the  human  form 
was  mentioned  in  polite  conversation, 
the  lack  of  public  interest,  the  dense  ig- 
norance of  public  taste,  and  the  absence 
of  examples  of  the  art  and  of  fine  marble, 
drove  the  littie  group  of  sculptors  into 
life-long  exile.  Houdon,  the  Frenchman, 
and  Cerrachi,  the  Italian,  had  done  some 
interesting  work  in  this  country;  Rush 
and  Augur  had  been  timidly  prophetic  in 
wood  and  stone;  there  were  Italian  carv- 
ings in  some  of  the  old  colonial  homes; 
but  it  was  still  very  early  dawn  in  Amer- 
ican sculpture  when  Greenough,  Pow- 
ers, and  Crawford  became  profession- 
al sculptors.  Greenough  and  Crawford* 
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despite  the  unevenness  of  their  work  and 
their  partial  success  in  large  undertak- 
ings, made  contributions  of  lasting  art- 
istic and  historical  value  to  the  art  that 
th^  practiced  with  passionate  fidelity. 
Powers  lacked  temperament,  vigor,  the 
creative  imagination;  he  never  escaped 
the  tnunmels  of  the  Italian  tradition, 
and  set  his  hand  boldly  and  strongly  to 
original  work;  but  he  carved  some  ad- 
mirable portrait  busts,  full  of  character, 
firm  in  manner,  and  faithful  in  like- 
ness. 

How  far  the  country  had  yet  to  go  in 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  sculp- 
ture is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  five 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Atlantic 
the  National  Congress  conmiissioned  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  after  an  education  in  her 
art  which  lasted  a  twelvemonth,  to  exe- 
cute a  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  now  stands 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, among  other  effigies  of  departed 
statesmen  whose  enforced  absence  alone 
seciu^s  the  safety  of  the  collection.  In 
that  melancholy  hour  the  country  was 
standing,  however,  on  the  threshold  of 
that  day  of  free  and  varied  creativeness 
which  has  given  contemporary  American 
sculpture  a  place  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  interest  of  the  artistic  world.  In 
no  art  was  there  for  the  first  seventy  years 
of  the  national  life  so  little  promisb;  in 
none  has  there  been  so  great  an  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  Atlantic  year,  1857,  Mr.  Ward 
first  modeled  his  Indian  Hunter,  which 
now  stands,  alert,  alive,  convincing,  set 
low  as  if  gliding  through  the  shadows 
in  the  foliage  of  New  York's  beautiful 
park.  Eleven  years  later  Saint  Gaudens, 
whose  death  falls  like  a  shadow  over  the 
awakening  love  of  beauty  in  America, 
received  the  commission  for  the  statue 
of  Farragut,  which  put  him  at  the  fore- 
front of  American  sculptors,  and  made 
an  inmiedlate  impression  on  monumental 
art  in  the  country.  No  figure  set  up  in 
any  public  place  in  America  has  spoken 
with  such  simplicity  and  hiunanness  of 
speech  to  the  mighty  tides  that  stream 


past  it  on  the  most  crowded  ci  Americta 
thoroughfares,  nor  has  any  more  distinct- 
ly given  a  fresh  and  invigorating  impulse 
to  an  art  but  lately  emancipated  from 
foreign  influence  and  timidly  ventmisf 
to  give  its  soul  play.  The  Lincoln  in  the 
Chicago  park  which  bears  its  name  has 
been  accepted  as  the  greatest  portrait 
statue  in  the  New  World;  the  beaotifd 
and  baffling  figure  in  the  Rode  Crock 
Cemetery  in  Washington,  clothed  wilii 
majesty  of  the  mystery  of  death;  ^ 
Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston,  with  its  mov- 
ing column  of  n^ro  soldiers  fast  npoo 
the  leader  who  rides,  young  and  immor- 
tal, into  the  ranks  of  the  dead;  and, 
finally,  the  superb  Sherman  Memonal 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  Central  Park, 
New  York,  held  securely  on  its  pedestal 
but  moving,  invincible,  and  alive,  like  its 
great  fellow  in  Venice:  these  are  achieve- 
ments to  be  reckoned  with,  not  ooly  as 
forming  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  sculpture,  bat  as 
a  lasting  contribution  to  the  art  of  the 
world.  What  a  distance  these  works  reg- 
ister from  tentative  work  of  the  earticr 
sculptors;  from  Palmer's  charming  idea! 
heads,  and  those  graceful  figures  iriiidi 
did  so  much  to  awaken  popular  interest  is 
sculpture;  from  Ball's  impressive  moon- 
mental  work;  from  the  varied  and  culti- 
vated creations  of  Story,  that  fascinatiag 
and  many-sided  American,  whose  life  was 
so  full  of  interest  and  occupation*  and 
who  was  fluent  in  so  many  languages  d 
art  that  nothing  he  accomplished  qmte 
expressed  his  vitality  or  fulfilled  his 
promise! 

The  fine  poise  and  noble  serenity  of 
Mr.  French's  work,  in  which  the  skill  ci 
the  craftsman  and  the  power  oi  reveal- 
ing beauty  and  strength  to  men  untrained 
in  art,  are  happily  united;  the  virile  au- 
dacity and  boldness  of  Mr.  Macnoonnks: 
the  striking  and  forceful  originality  ci 
Mr.  Barnard;  Mr.  Bartlett's  Lafayette. 
with  its  indefinable  air  of  distinctioiL 
and  his  Genius  of  Man  at  tbe  Pan- 
American  Exposition;  Mr.  Boyle's  SCooe 
Age,  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia: 
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Mr.  Adams's  gracious  and  unfailingly 
fascinating  portrait  busts;  Mr.  Elwell's 
figures  of  Ceres  and  Kronos  at  the  Buf- 
falo Exposition;  Mr.  Ruckstuhl*s  strong- 
ly conceived  Spuit  of  the  Confederacy; 
Mr.  Partridge's  meditative  study  of  Ten- 
nyson; Mr.  MacNeil's  Sun  Vow;  Mr. 
Lopez's  Sprinter;  Mr.  Pratt's  Anderson- 
ville  Prisoner  Boy;  Mr.  Dallin's  Signal 
of  Peace;  Mr.  Bringhurst's  Kiss  of  Eter- 
nity; Mr.  Taft's  Solitude  of  the  Soul  — 
to  select  a  few  representative  works  out 
of  a  great  multitude  —  show  how  far  the 
art  of  sculpture  has  gone  in  mastery  of 
tools,  courage  of  individual  taste,  variety 
and  freshness  of  manner  and  subject, 
since  the  days  when  Greenough,  Powers, 
Crawford,  and  Story  found  in  Italy  a 
refuge  from  the  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  record  of  the  progress  of  music 
has  not  been  unlike  that  of  sculpture.  If 
it  could  be  recalled  in  baldest  outline, 
touching  only  its  points  of  new  departure, 
it  would  show  the  same  general  features. 
It  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  widely 
appreciated  in  the  earlier  times  than 
sculpture,  but  its  intelligent  students  were 
few,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned schools  for  young  women  placed 
the  study  of  music  side  by  side  with 
needlework,  "el^ant  deportment  and 
poHte  conversation."  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  music  which  Du- 
mas called  "the  most  expensive  form  of 
noise."  A  musical  people  could  not  and 
would  not  have  accepted  the  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner^  with  its  terrible  interroga- 
tory "Oh,  say,"  as  a  national  anthem. 
There  were  homes,  and  even  commimi- 
ties,  in  which  singing  and  instrumental 
music  were  matters  of  taste  and  skill  as 
well  as  of  heart;  but  the  country  at  large 
was  a  barren  wilderness  so  far  as  the 
"concourse  of  sweet  soimds"  was  con- 
cerned. To-day,  in  many  large  cities,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  use  of  musical  op- 
portunities, so  many  and  so  interesting 
are  they.  In  no  art  has  there  been  so 
rapid  and  so  wide  a  growth  of  intelli- 
gent interest  during  the  last  fifty  years. 


In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  orchestras  of 
thorough  training  are  to  be  heard,  and 
permanent  organizations  of  highly  edu- 
cated musicians  are  fast  becoming  a  fea- 
ture of  life  in  the  large  centres.  New 
York  supports  two  houses  devoted  to 
grand  opera,  and  musical  programmes 
of  every  sort  and  kind  are  rendered  to 
crowded  audiences.  It  is  true,  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  country  are  agreed  that 
this  musical  interest  is  a  fad,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  is  so  persistent  and 
discriminating  that  it  deceives  the  elect 
leaders  of  the  Old  World  who  conduct 
the  New  York  orchestras  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
the  metropolis  is  a  musical  city.  Boston 
listens  without  impeachment  of  her  in- 
telligence to  her  admirable  orchestras, 
and  educates  an  almost  innumerable 
host  of  students  in  music.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  have  the 
most  substantial  claims  to  consideration 
as  centres  of  interest  in  musical  matters; 
while  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  musical 
festivals  in  such  towns  as  Worcester, 
Montclair,  and  many  other  communities 
may  be  safely  taken  as  indicative  of  a 
steadily  widening  area  of  knowledge  and 
appreciation.  Music  is  taught  in  some 
of  the  older  colleges  by  teachers  who 
are  also  composers,  while  in  the  yoimg 
and  vigorous  institutions  of  the  Central 
West  Uie  love  of  the  art  is  a  popular 
movement. 

Side  by  side  with  an  inmiense  amount 
of  vulgarity  in  sound,  of  hideous  "rag- 
time" profanity,  there  is  a  growing  critic- 
al sense  in  music.  Stephen  Foster's 
touch  on  the  springs  of  emotion  in  "The 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Nellie  was  a  Lady,"  and 
other  melodies  which  the  whole  conti- 
nent sang  or  hummed  sixty  years  ago, 
was  a  prelude  to  a  very  considerable 
production  of  popular  music,  lacking  in 
classical  quality,  but  with  a  certain  naive 
originality  and  significance  in  our  music- 
al development,  as  Dvorak  was  quick 
to  see  when  he  composed  the  New  World 
Symphony.   Such  teachers  as  Professors 
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Paine  and  Parka*,  who  have  been  crea- 
tors in  the  field  in  which  thej  have  long 
been  conspicuous  leaders  in  thorough- 
ness of  education;  such  composers  as 
McDowell,  Chadwick,  Hadley,  Foote, 
Kelley,  and  Converse,  and  such  conduct- 
ors as  Thomas,  the  elder  Damrosch, 
Seidl,  and  Gericke,  have  brought  Amer- 
icans out  of  the  desert  of  the  mediocre 
and  cheap  in  an  art  which  has,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  given  freest  and 
deepest  expression  to  the  modem  temper 
and  attitude,  into  a  land  of  abundant  and 
increasing  fertility  and  refreshment. 

In  every  art  save  that  of  writing  there 
has  been  a  notable  advance  in  the  last 
half-century,  and  in  the  matter  of  writing 
we  must  not  be  blinded  by  the  light  of 
the  few  names  which  sum  up  the  sub- 
stance of  our  early  literary  achievement. 
If  there  has  appeared  no  peer  of  Haw- 
thorne, Poe,  or  Emerson,  there  has  ap- 
peared a  large  group  of  writers  who  have 
reported  American  local  conditions,  and 
rendered  American  character,  with  an 
insight  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  an  art 
at  once  so  sincere  and  so  beautiful,  that 
in  their  field  they  are  likely  to  be  placed 
by  later  judgment  quite  on  a  level  with 
their  predecessors.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  American  literature,  which, 
half  a  century  ago,  was  the  possession 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  chiefly  of  a 
single  section,  is  now  the  possession  of 
the  whole  country,  and  draws  its  material 
from  every  locality  and  its  subjects  from 
every  class.  It  has  made  immense  gains 
in  range  of  sympathy,  breadth  of  feding, 
and  that  quick  interest  in  men  as  men, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  con- 
dition, which  is  the  very  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy. It  has  lost  nothing  in  refinement  of 
feeling  or  purity  of  taste;  and  it  is  deal- 
ing more  boldly  and  fundamentally  with 
the  facts  of  life.  The  vitality  and  grip  of 
actualities  of  such  work  as  that  of  Frank 
Norris  were  not  directed  and  sustained 
by  adequate  art,  but  they  point  the  way 
to  future  achievement 

The  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  American  life  its  form  and 


direction  were  not  the  children  ai  an  art- 
istic race,  though  they  were  the  heira  oft 
great  literature.  They  descended  from  t 
people  who  have  never  pursued  art  as  an 
end,  and  whose  first  instinctive  eiqitta- 
sion  in  meeting  great  experiences  hai 
never  been  artistic;  but  who  hare  nefo 
divorced  action  from  vision,  nor  failed, 
in  the  long  run,  to  match  power  in  actioa 
with  some  kind  of  beauty  in  apeech. 
From  its  English  ancestry  the  countiy 
has  inherited  an  ingrained  and  inefface- 
able idealism  of  nature,  which  enonnoas 
tasks  and  hitherto  incredible  prospcritj 
have  at  times  smothered  and  blighted, 
but  never  destroyed.  From  other  races 
have  come  richer  temperament,  quicker 
sensibilities,  craving  for  joy,  and  love  of 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  whic^  have 
already  immensely  enriched  American  art 
and  are  sub-soiling  American  life. 

There  was  a  certain  thinness  about  the 
earlier  literature,  as  there  was  a  oertaio 
lack  of  blood  in  the  American  physiqoe; 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  nervoas 
energy  and  activity;  a  self-conacioiisDesi 
not  without  noble  moral  antecedents,  hiA 
destructive  of  the  spontaneity  ci  feeling, 
joy  of  spirit,  and  capacity  for  detachmest 
which  prepare  the  way  for  a  ridi  growth 
of  art.  The  American  physique  has  UmI 
its  angularity;  the  American  conacicnoe 
no  longer  torments  itself  by  the  endeavor 
to  dose  the  books  of  immortal  acooimt 
every  night  and  strike  a  balance  between 
good  and  evil;  the  American  mind  is  fast 
discovering  that  life  is  measured  not  bj 
quantity,  but  by  quality,  and  that  energr 
without  adequate  ideas  is  a  mere  turmng 
of  wheels  in  the  air.  The  idealism  wfai^ 
took  one  form  in  early  New  England  and 
another  in  the  Old  South  has  taken  stiD 
another  in  the  Central  West;  but  ereiy- 
where  it  persists.  It  has  been  so  f ar  <jiicf- 
ly  a  matter  of  life;  but  it  will  inevitably 
become  a  matter  of  art  It  has  often 
taken  forms  so  imcouth  or  so  humorous 
that  those  who  look  only  at  the  siahet 
and  never  see  the  flower  until  it  is  in  foD 
bloom  have  entirely  f aOed  to  recogniae 
it;  and  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  oaD- 
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WL  very  impressionable  and  essentially 
aJistic  people,  swayed  by  sentiment  in 
'■  zziost  important  matters,  and  instantly 
ponsive  to  every  appeal  to  their  gen- 
Ksity»  **  materialistic  mon^-makers." 
leaking  into  accowit  the  pressure  of 
escapable  tasks,  the  temptations  of  un- 
ecedented  opportunities,  the  heroic  toil 
ordering  a  new  world,  the  history  of 


art  in  this  country  during  the  half -cen- 
tury since  the  birtii  of  the  Atlantic  justi- 
fies the  prediction  made  long  ago  by 
Colonel  Higginson:  "Between  Shake- 
speare in  his  cradle  and  Shakespeare  in 
Hamlet  there  was  needed  but  an  interval 
of  time;  and  the  same  sublime  condition 
IB  all  that  lies  between  the  America  of 
toil  and  the  America  of  art." 


POLITICS 

(1857-1907) 
BY  WOODROW  WILSON 


We  are  separated  from  the  year  1857 
ks  men  of  one  age  are  separated  from 
iiose  of  another.   We  live  amidst  scenes 
ind  circumstances  to  which  the  events  of 
that  day  can  hardly  be  made  to  seem  even 
a   prelude.    A  stupendous  dvil  war  and 
the  economic  and  political  reconstruction 
of  a  nation  have  been  crowded  into  the 
brief  space  of  fifty  years,  —  one   era 
closed  and   another  opened,  —  and   it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  men  now  liv- 
ing can  recollect  as  the  happenings  of  a 
single  lifetime  events  which  seem  to  have 
wrought  the  effect  of  a  couple  of  centuries. 
It  was  in  fact  the  completion  of  one  great 
process  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  process  by  which  a  nation  was  cre- 
ated and  unified  came  at  last  to  an  end, 
and  a  still  more  fateful  process  began 
which  was  to  determine  its  place  and  ex- 
ample in  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  the  new  century  we  have  en- 
tered upon  will  carry  us  to  the  comple- 
tion of  another  phase  of  our  life  remains 
to  be  seen. 

So  far,  a  century  seems  to  have  been 
oar  dramatic  unit:  one  century,  the 
seventeenth,  we  spent  upon  the  processes 
of  settlement;  another,  the  eighteenth,  in 
clearing  the  continental  spaces  we  had 
choaen  for  our  own  of  all  serious  rivals. 


the  Spfuiish,  the'Dutch,  the  French,  and 
in  malang  ourselves  free  of  oversight  and 
interference  from  over  sea;  a  third  in 
constituting  a  nation,  giving  it  govern- 
ment and  homogeneity  of  life  and  insti- 
tutions; and  now  we  have  entered  upon 
a  fourth  century,  and  are  sometimes  in 
doubt  what  we  shall  do  with  it.  We  have 
for  the  nonce  no  dear  purpose  or  pro- 
granmie.  We  are  finding  ourselves  in  a 
new  ag^  amidst  new  questions  and  new 
opportimities,  and  shall  have  a  dear  vis- 
ion of  what  we  are  about  only  when  com- 
mon counsd  shall  have  f urUier  steadied 
and  enlightened  us. 

If  assessed  by  events,  the  year  1857 
was  not  a  year  of  particular  significance. 
It  was  rather  a  year  between  times,  when* 
the  sweep  of  events  seemed  to  pause,  and 
some  were  tempted  to  interpret  the  signs 
of  the  times  as  signs  of  peace,  it  seeming 
on  the  surface  as  if  old  issues  were  in  some 
sort  conduded  and  a  time  of  settled 
poHcyathand.  Men  who  looked  beneath 
the  surface  could,  of  course,  see  that  no 
peace  or  settled  mode  of  action  could 
come  out  of  opinions  and  polides  consti- 
tuted as  were  the  opinions  and  polides 
they  then  saw  to  be  the  ruling  dements  of 
politics.  Such,  among  others,  were  the 
men  who  founded  the  AUanHc  Monthly. 
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And  yet  it  was  at  least  a  year  quiet  and 
undisturbcid  enough  to  afford  Uie  histo- 
rian an  opportunity  to  look  about  him> 
and  take  stock  of  what  had  come  and  was 
coming.  It  was  a  year  in  which  one  chap- 
ter may  close  and  another  open,  as  if  at 
a  pause  or  turning-point  in  the  narrative. 

The  year  1856  had  witnessed  a  presi- 
dential election,  and  in  March,  1857, 
Mr.  Buchanan  became  President  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Pierce,  Democrat  succeed- 
ing Democrat;  but  some  significant  things 
had  taken  place  within  the  Democratic 
ranks  within  the  four  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Pierce  was  elected.  In 
1848,  Mr.  Polk,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, had  carried  fifteen  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-six states  that  then  constituted  the 
Union;  in  1852  Mr.  Pierce  had  received 
the  electoral  votes  of  every  state  except 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky;  but  Mr.  Buchanan  had  re- 
ceived the  support  of  no  states  outside  the 
South  except  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  His  party,  from  be- 
ing national,  had  seemed  amidst  the  new 
ordering  of  affairs  to  become  of  a  sudden 
Uttle  more  than  sectional,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  success  and  its  apparent  confidence, 
seemed  touched,  as  other  parties  were, 
with  change  and  decay.  The  Democratic 
party  had  had  its  easy  successes  at  the  last 
three  presidential  elections  largely  be- 
cause other  parties  were  going  to  pieces 
and  it  held  together  unbroken  and  with 
definite  purpose  with  regard  to  the  main 
issues  of  the  day;  but  at  last  its  o^ti 
followers  were  yielding  to  the  influences 
of  divided  opinion,  and  few  besides  its 
southern  adherents  remained  steadfast  of 
purpose. 

The  slavery  question  had  proved  an 
effectual  dissolvent  of  parties,  —  not  the 
question  of  the  continued  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  but  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
Uie  regions  of  settlement  where  new  ter- 
ritories and  states  were  being  erected.  It 
seemed  a  question  impossible  of  defini- 
tive settlement  until  the  ceaseless  move- 
ment of  population  should  come  naturally 


to  an  end  and  the  spaces  of  the  continent 
should  have  been  filled  in  evexywfaere 
with  communities  which  had  chosen  thdr 
own  order  of  life.  Attempt  after  attempt 
had  been  made  to  determine  it  before- 
hand. ThegreatOrdinanceof  1787,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  had  excluded  slaverv 
from  the  broad  Northwest  Territofy 
which  the  States  had  ceded  to  the  UnioB 
as  a  nursery  of  new  commonwealths;  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  excluded  it 
from  so  much  of  the  territory  emfaraoed 
within  the  Louisiana  Purchase  as  lay 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri extended;  and  the  extensive  State 
of  California,  a  small  empire  of  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  vast  territories  snatched  from 
Mexico,  had  been  admitted  as  a  State 
with  a  constitution  of  her  own  making 
which  excluded  slavery,  thus  determin- 
ing the  critical  matter  for  the  only  por- 
tion of  that  great  region  with  regard  to 
which  the  movement  of  populaticm  ren- 
dered its  immediate  settlement  impera- 
tive. Settlers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  had 
rushed  into  Calif omia  upon  the  diseoYcry 
of  gold.  The  discovery  had  bem  made 
the  very  month  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  was  signed  (February,  1848),  uid 
before  Congress  was  ready  to  legislate 
for  the  new  possessions,  California  had 
become  a  self-governing  community  of 
the  familiar  frontier  pattern,  with  ruling 
spirits  to  whom  it  was  impossible  to  dic- 
tate laws  they  did  not  like.  The  gold- 
hunters  and  the  tradesmen  who  went  with 
them  neither  had  slaves  nor  wanted  them, 
and  Congress  had  no  choice  but  to  ad- 
mit them  as  a  state  upon  terms  of  their 
own  making.  And  the  rest  of  the  Mexi- 
can cession  it  left  open  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  fortunes  of  settlement  and  the 
preference  of  its  first  occupants,  after  the 
same  fashion.  Such  had  been  the  terms  of 
the  famous  Compromise  of  1850,  idnch 
also  shut  the  odious  slave  trade  out  oi  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  and  provided  south- 
em  slave-owners  with  a  stringent  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  which  enabled  them  to 
recover  their  runaway  slaves  by  simple 
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and  effective  process  through  the  action 
of  the  local  bflSdals  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment itself.  That  great  Compromise, 
upon  which  Mr.  Clay  had  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  Hfe  and  power,  —  that  latest 
"settlement"  of  the  irrepressible  ques- 
tion, —  was  but  six  years  old  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  chosen  President. 

But  each  successive  handling  of  the 
critical  matter  seemed  rather  to  unsettle 
than  to  determine  it;  and  this  last  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it  proved  the  least  con- 
clusive of  all, — seemed,  indeed,  purpose- 
ly to  leave  it  open  with  regard  at  any  rate 
to  so  much  of  the  Mexican  cession  as 
was  not  included  within  the  boimdaries 
of  the  new  State  of  California.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  explicitly  denied  the  right  of 
the  federal  government  to  exclude  slaves, 
the  legal  property  of  such  settlers  as  might 
come  from  the  South,  from  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  declared  it 
as  his  opinion,  and  that  of  all  southern 
men  who  thought  clearly  of  their  rights 
under  the  partnership  of  the  Union,  that 
the  people  of  the  several  territories,  wher- 
ever situated,  whether  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  compromise  lines,  had  the 
constitutional  right "'  to  act  as  they  pleased 
upon  the  subject  of  the  status  of  the  ne- 
gro race  amongst  them,  as  upon  other 
subjects  of  internal  policy,  when  they 
came  to  form  their  constitutions,"  and 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union  as 
states.  The  Compromise  of  1850  had 
been  framed  upon  that  principle;  and 
that  compromise  was  not  four  years  old, 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  four  years  dead, 
before  the  new  principle  had  been  en- 
acted into  law,  to  the  sweeping  away  of 
all  former  compromises  and  arrange- 
ments. 

It  had  been  an  astonishing  reversal  of 
policy,  brought  about  by  a  man  of  sur- 
prising vigor  and  directness,  who  for  a 
little  while  seemed  the  leader  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  Mr.  Calhoun  only,  but  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Clay  were  dead;  a  new 
generation  was  on  the  stage,  and  its  leader, 
while  parties  changed,  was  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  since  1847  one  of  the  senators 


from  Illinois.  No  man  better  fitted  for 
confident  and  aggressive  leadership  in 
an  age  of  doubt  and  confusion  could  have 
been  found,  even  in  the  western  country 
from  which  he  came.  He  was  but  forfy- 
one,  but  had  won  every  step  of  his  way 
for  himself  since  he  came  a  lad  out  of  Ver- 
mont, and  knew  how  to  work  his  will 
with  men  and  circumstances.  His  ap- 
pearance bespoke  what  he  was.  He  was 
short  of  statiure,  but  gave  the  impression 
of  mass  and  extraordinary  vigor,  carry- 
ing his  square,  firmly  set  head  with  its 
mass  of  dark  hair  with  an  alert  poise  that 
gave  their  right  bearing  to  his  deep-set 
eyes  and  mouth  of  determined  line.  His 
friends  dubbed  him  the  little  Giant,  with 
affectionate  familiarity;  and  his  oppo- 
nents found  in  him  a  candor  that  matched 
his  fearlessness,  a  daring  and  readiness 
of  wit  that  were  the  more  formidable  in 
contests  before  the  people  because  he  was 
a  bit  coarse-fibred  and  could  be  counted 
on  to  hold  his  own  in  any  sort  of  debate. 
He  had  in  a  certain  sense  taken  Mr. 
Benton's  place  in  the  Senate.  His  chief 
interest  was  in  the  development  of  the 
western  coimtry,  the  new  conmiunities 
constantly  making  to  the  westward,  which 
were  like  the  Illinois  of  his  own  youth, 
and  carried  so  much  of  the  vigor  and  in- 
itiative of  American  life;  and  he  had  by 
natural  selection  become  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories. 
West  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  stretched  the 
great  Platte  country  all  the  way  to  the 
Rockies,  and  across  it  ran  the  trails 
which  were  the  highways  into  the  far 
West.  The  western  Indians  had  their 
hunting  grounds  there  upon  the  plains, 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  had 
once  and  again  thought  of  allotting  to 
them  an  extensive  reservation  which 
should  secure  them  in  their  hunting  privi- 
leges. Mr.  Douglas  feared  that  something 
of  that  kind  might  throw  a  barrier  across 
the  main  lines  of  the  westward  movement 
which  he  watched  with  such  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  had  more  than  once 
urged  the  erection  of  a  territory  in  the 
Platte  country.    In  1854  he  had  had  his 
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wilU  and  had  quickened  the  approach  of 
revolution  by  the  way  in  whidi  he  chose 
to  have  it 

His  measure,  as  finally  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  provided  for  the  creation  of  two 
territories,  one  lying  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Missouri  and  to  be  known  as 
Kansas,  and  the  other,  to  be  known  as 
Nebraska,  stretching  northward  upon 
the  great  plains  through  which  the  Platte 
found  its  way  to  the  Missouri.  Both 
lay  north  of  the  southern  boundary  ol 
Afissouri  extended,  the  historic  line  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  established 
now  these  thirty-three  years,  but  Mr. 
Douglas  declared  himself  impelled  by 
"a  proper  sense  of  patriotic  duty"  to  set 
that  compromise  aside  and  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  the  later  compromise  of 
1850,  legislation  which  had  been  framed 
but  the  other  day  to  compose  the  agita- 
tion of  parties.  The  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced, therefore,  explicitly  declared  the 
Missouri  Compromise  "inoperative  and 
void,"  and  left  the  matter  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  new  territories 
entirely  to  the  sovereign  choice  of  the 
people  who  should  occupy  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  did  not  wish  to  see  slav- 
ery extended;  he  was  simply  taking 
what  seemed  to  him  the  straightest  way 
to  the  settlement  of  a  vexed  question 
which  apparently  could  be  settled  in  no 
other  way.  He  did  not  expect  the  settlers 
of  the  new  country  to  accept  or  desire 
slavery;  he  expected  them  to  reject  it. 
But  whether  they  accepted  it  or  rejected 
it,  he  thought  them  the  best  judges  of  such 
a  question,  affecting  their  own  life  and 
sodal  makeup ;  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  any  case  Congress  could  either 
successfully  or  constitutionally  determine 
such  a  matter  beforehand.  There  were 
men  in  the  Senate  who  earnestly  opposed 
what  he  sought  to  do:  Seward,  and 
Sumner,  and  Chase,  and  Fish,  and  Foote, 
and  Wade  were  there,  the  representatives 
of  a  new  party  which  had  devoted  itself 
to  this  very  task  of  blocking  the  extension 
of  slavery;  but  they  did  not  avail  against 
the  confident  Democratic  majorl^,  which 


seemed  to  find  a  certain  erhilanjliop  in 
having  obtained  at  last  a  leader  who  (fid 
not  |»opose  com|»omise8  but  wss  wiffii^ 
to  venture  the  open  contests  whkji  oolf 
actual  settlement  and  the  direct  actioo  d 
the  people  themselves  could  oondiide.  It 
seemed  clearly  Democratic  docCrioe,  tlas 
doctrine  of  '^  squatter  sovereignty,*'  and 
th^  accepted  it  with  a  certain  xest  and 
sense  as  of  relief. 

They  must  have  seen  how  direct  a  duJ- 
lenge  it  was  to  the  rival  interests,  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery,  to  attempt  a  con- 
quest of  the  new  territories.  Not  that  there 
was  any  question  about  Nd[>ra8ka.  That 
lay  too  far  north  to  be  availaUe  for  tke 
extension  into  it  of  the  southern  system. 
But  that  system  had  got  its  estabfished 
foothold  already  in  ^Ossouri»  and  Kanm 
lay  close  neighbor  to  slave  territory  with- 
in the  same  parallels  of  latitude;  and  so 
far  as  her  lands  were  concerned  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  —  accepted  in  a  wmj 
that  held  the  attention  of  tl^  whc^  coon- 
try.  It  was  a  very  tragic  thing  that  ensued. 
Settlers  out  of  the  slave-owning  stata 
just  at  hand  were  naturaUy  the  first  to 
enter  the  new  territory,  taking  their  ^vei 
with  them;  but  there  presently  began  t 
movement  of  settlers  out  of  the  North 
which  was  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Nothing 
could  have  stimulated  active  oppositioo 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  more  than 
what  Mr.  Douglas  had  done.  He  had 
notified  the  country  that  law  was  neither 
here  nor  there  in  such  a  matter;  that 
there  was  no  legislative  body  that  had 
the  authority  to  say  beforehand  whether 
slaves  could  go  wiUi  the  settlers  who  en- 
tered the  new  lands  of  the  nati<»ial  do- 
main or  not;  that  the  predominance  of 
men  who  wished  slavery  at  did  not  wi^ 
it  —  their  predominance,  not  in  the  na- 
tion, but  in  the  territories  themselves  — 
must  determine  the  question.  In  brief, 
he  had  made  it  a  question  of  numbers,  t 
question  of  conquest,  of  prevailing  ma- 
jorities on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Kan- 
sas therefore  began  to  be  peopled  as  no 
other  territory  had  been.  Settlers  were 
sent  there  by  organized  tSorU    Individ- 
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uals  and  societies  in  the  North  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  find  the  men  and  the 
means  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  the 
new  settlers  came  prepared  for  anything 
that  might  prove  to  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish themselves  or  their  [uinciples  in 
the  new  territory,  whether  legal  or  illegal, 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  a 
process  ci  law  but  an  act  of  choice  made 
in  any  f<»in  of  fact  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  desperate  men,  as  well  as  for 
peaceful  immigrants  who  wanted  homes 
and  came  to  tiU  the  broad,  level  acres  of 
the  prairie;  and  desperate  men  availed 
thenoselves  of  it  Kansas  became  a  ver- 
itable battlefield.  Men  stopped  at  no  vio- 
lence to  prevail,  and  fiames  of  partiBan 
warfare  burst  forth  there  which  threat- 
ened, as  every  one  saw,  to  spread  to  the 
whole  Union. 

Mr.  Dough's  principles  were  put  to 
the  test  the  very  year  Mr.  Buchanan 
became  President  Until  that  year  the 
pro-slavery  men  who  had  come  out  oi 
Missouri  and  the  farther  South  had  pre- 
dominated in  numbers  in  Kansas,  and 
had  pressed  their  advantage  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  initiative.  Before  they 
had  lost  their  nuijority  by  the  pouring  in 
oi  settlers  coming  faster  and  faster  out  of 
the  North,  they  had  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  and  had  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  an  instrument  which 
established  slavery  by  OTganic  law.  One 
of  the  first  things  it  fell  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  do  was  to  submit  to  Congress  their  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  the  Union  as 
a  state  under  that  instrument.  But  Mr. 
Dou^as  would  not  vote  to  accept  the  new 
state  on  those  terms,  and  there  were  men 
enou^  of  his  opinion  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  to  exclude  it  He  knew  that,  even 
at  the  time  the  constitution  which  was  sub- 
mitted with  the  application  was  in  process 
of  being  drawn  and  submitted,  the  weight 
of  opinion  in  the  territory  had  shifted,  and 
that  when  the  popular  vote  upon  it  was 
taken  the  nuijority  of  the  voters  of  the 
territory  were  against  it  Multitudes  had 
refrained  from  voting  upon  the  question 
ci  its  acceptance  at  all,  because  they  had 


felt  that  they  were  being  tricked.  The  in- 
strument was  not  submitted  to  them  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  to  be  accept- 
ed "with  slavery"  or  "without  slavery," 
—  all  other  provisions  contained  in  it  in 
any  case  to  go  into  effeci;  and  it  was  clear 
from  the  text  of  it  that  to  vote  for  it "  with- 
out slavery"  would  not  in  fact  exclude 
slavery;  because  clauses  which  were 
quite  independent  (tf  the  OTganic  pro- 
vision in  question  threw  effective  safe- 
guards about  the  ownership  oi  slaves, 
which  would  in  all  probability  in  any  case 
indirectly  secure  it  This  was  not  "squat- 
ter sovereignty."  Whatever  might  be  said 
of  Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine,  he  held  it  can- 
didly and  in  all  sincerity,  and  would  not 
consent  to  deal  falsely  with  it;  and  at  the 
certain  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
southern  wing  of  his  party,  now  its  chief 
and  controlling  wing,  he  voted  against 
the  admission  of  Kansas  under  a  pro- 
slavery  constitution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  President  backed  it  with  his 
recognition  as,  in  form  at  any  rate,  the 
legally  expressed  wish  of  the  people  of 
the  territory. 

And  so  things  stood  in  the  year  1857, 
a  very  doubtful  face  upon  them,  —  a  vast 
deal  undone  that  had  seemed  at  least  to 
give  definite  form  and  security  to  the 
movements  of  pohtics,  and  nothing  done 
by  way  of  new  definition  ot  settlement 
And  then,  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion 
and  destroy  even  Mr.  Douglas's  principle 
of  action,  came  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  the  country  learned  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  people  of  a  territory  had  no 
more  right  than  Congress  to  forbid  the 
holding  of  slaves  as  chattels  within  their 
boundaries.  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro  of 
Missouri,  whose  master  had  taken  him 
Brst  into  one  of  the  States  from  which 
slavery  was  excluded  by  local  law,  and 
then  into  one  of  the  territories  from  which 
slavery  had  been  excluded  by  the  con- 
gressional legislation  of  1820,  the  famous 
Missouri  Compromise.  After  his  return 
to  Missouri  and  the  death  of  hb  master, 
Scott  sought  to  obtain  his  freedom  on  the 
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ground  that  his  temporary  residence  on 
free  soil  had  operated  to  annul  his  mas- 
ter Vrights  over  him.  The  court  not  only 
decided  against  him:  it  went  much  far- 
ther and  undertook  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  legal 
status  of  slavery  in  national  politics.  It 
declared  that  in  its  opinion  slaves  were 
not  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
property,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  legislature  of  a  territory  —  the  power 
of  a  territorial  government  being  only 
the  power  of  Congress  delegated — could 
legislate  with  hostile  intent  against  any 
spedes  of  property  bdonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  compro- 
mise legislation  of  1820  had  been  tdtra 
vires  and  had  no  legal  effect;  and  that 
under  our  constitutional  allotment  of 
powers  only  states  could  make  valid  laws 
concerning  property,  whether  in  slaves  or 
in  anything  else.  The  repeal  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1820  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las's Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854  had 
not  been  necessary.  They  had  been  legal- 
ly null  from  the  first  The  Dred  ScoU 
decision  was  uttered  two  days  after  Mr. 
Buchanan's  inauguration. 

As  if  there  were  not  grounds  enough  of 
uneasiness,  financial  distress  was  added, 
—  not  because  of  the  political  fears  and 
disquietude  of  the  time,  though  they  no 
doubt  played  their  part  in  disturbing  the 
minds  of  men  of  business  and  clouding 
their  calculations  of  the  future,  —  but 
because  of  the  operation  of  forces  famil- 
iar enough  in  financial  history.  An  era  of 
extraordinary  enterprise  had  followed  the 
rapid  extension  of  railways  and  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  seas,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  had  add«d  excitement  to  en- 
terprise when  stimulation  was  not  neces- 
sary and  excitement  was  very  dangerous. 
It  was  hard  at  best  to  give  solidity  and 
prudent  limit  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial undertakings  which  sought  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  a  new  nation,  to 
follow  a  people  constantly  moving  every- 
where into  new  lands,  spreading  their 


thin  and  scattered  settlements  far  and 
near  upon  the  practically  nnHimtrd 
spaces  df  a  great  continent  Itwasa^^ec- 
ulative  process  in  any  case,  based  upoo 
necessarily  uncertain  calculations  as  to 
the  movement  of  population  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industry.  The  vefy  railways 
which  f adUtated  enterprise  were  them- 
selves hazardous  pieces  of  business,  and 
had  been  pushed  so  fast  and  far  through 
sparsely  settled  districts  as  to  give  those 
who  invested  in  them  scant  return  for 
their  money,  when  they  gave  them  any 
return  at  all  and  did  not  prove  utter  finan- 
cial failures,  so  far  as  those  were  con- 
cerned who  met  their  first  cost  Tliespec- 
ulative  element  in  business,  necessarily 
present  everywhere,  had  grown  larger 
and  larger  until,  added  to  mere  waste  and 
bad  management  and  flat  dishonesty, 
there  had  come  an  inevitaUe  crash  ol 
credit,  and  in  the  reaction  business  was 
prostrated.  The  crisis  came  in  the  winter 
which  followed  the  {residential  election 
of  1856,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  of- 
fice began  when  its  effects  were  freshest 
and  most  depressing.  It  did  not  wear  the 
features  of  panic,  after  the  first  crash  had 
come,  so  much  as  of  mere  lethargy.  En- 
terprise was  at  a  standstill:  the  face  of  all 
business  was  dead;  men  not  only  did  not 
venture,  they  did  not  hope:  they  were 
stunned,  and  the  spirit  taken  out  <^  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  significant  signs  of 
the  times  that  no  particular  poHtical  im- 
portance was  attributed  to  these  financisl 
disturbances.  No  one  sought  to  make 
political  capital  of  them.  No  doubt  the 
uneasiness  of  the  time,  the  removal  td  old 
political  foundations  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  appareot 
transformation  of  the  process  of  settle- 
ment into  a  process  of  civil  war  in  "^^timm*. 
the  rising  passion  of  conviction  that  the 
contest  of  parties  upon  the  question  of 
slavery  must  presently  come  to  some  hot 
issue,  contributed  to  confirm  merchants 
and  manufactivers  and  bankers  and 
transportation  companies  in  the  opinioD 
that  nothing  was  safe  that  depended  upon 
calculations  of  future  advantage;    but 
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siidi  matters  lay  apart  from  what  pol- 
iticaans  were  chiefly  thinking  of,  seemed 
to  belong  among  the  ordinary  interests 
of  the  country's  every-day  life,  and  not 
among  the  extraordinary  interests  th^ 
were  called  on  to  handle,  interests  that 
loomed  bigger  and  more  ominous  the 
more  closely  they  were  approached,  the 
more  intimately  they  were  dealt  with. 
Nothing  financial  was  for  the  time  being 
of  party  significance  or  interest.  It  was 
even  possible  to  revise  the  tariff  without 
party  contest,  in  the  interest  of  business 
instead  of  in  the  interest  of  politicians. 
It  seemed  to  men  of  all  parties  that  the 
tariff  as  it  stood  contributed  to  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  time.  It  was  steadily 
drawing  into  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of 
funds  which  the  government  did  not  use 
and  which  it  was  at  that  time  especially 
inconvenient  to  withdraw  from  circula- 
tion. It  was  agreed,  therefore,  to  put 
many  of  the  raw  materiab  of  manufac- 
ture, hitherto  taxed,  on  the  bee  list,  and 
to  reduce  the  general  level  of  duties  to 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Not  since  the  War 
of  1812  had  it  been  possible  to  arrange 
such  a  matter  so  amicably,  with  so  little 
debate,  with  such  immedUite  concert  of 
action.  The  interest  of  parties  was  evi- 
dently withdrawn  to  other  things. 

These  friendly  debates,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
decisive  majority  in  the  electcnral  college, 
and  the  apparent  dispersion  of  all  organ- 
ixed  elements  of  opposition,  might  give 
to  the  year  1857,  as  we  look  back  to  it, 
a  deceptive  air  of  peace.  Even  the  radical 
▼lews  ci  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  uncomfort- 
able matter  of  determining  the  right  of 
Kansas  to  enter  the  Union  with  a  pro- 
slaTery  constitution,  might  be  made  to 
look  like  the  end  of  a  process  of  change 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  things  s^ 
more  radical  and  doubtful  of  issue,  if  one 
were  seeking  signs  of  acconunodation 
and  were  satisfied  to  look  no  deeper  than 
the  surface.  Undoubtedly  1857  was  a 
jear  of  pause,  when  the  strains  of  politics 
wcve  for  the  moment  eased.  It  seemed  a 
jear  d  peace  and  settled  poliqr. 
VOL.  100' NO.  6 


It  was  in  fact,  however,  the  pause  which 
precedes  concerted  and  decisive  move- 
ments of  opinion  upon  matters  too  critic- 
al to  form  the  cndinaiy  subjects  of  party 
contest  Parties  will  join  issue  as  hotly  as 
you  please  upon  any  ordinary  question 
of  the  nation's  life,  even  though  the 
elements  oi  that  question  cut  perilously 
deep  into  individud  interests  and  involve 
radical  economic  or  political  changes;  but 
they  waver,  postpone,  and  evade  when 
they  come  within  sight  of  questions  which 
cut  as  deep  and  swing  through  as  wide 
a  compass  as  did  that  which  divided 
North  and  South,  and  seemed  to  involve 
the  very  character  and  perpetuation  of 
the  Union  of  the  States.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  held  a  steady  enough 
course  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  easier  course  to  main- 
tain, —  the  course  which  seemed  only  a 
fulfillment  of  the  older  understandings  of 
our  constitutional  system,  only  a  working 
out  of  the  policy  of  the  country  on  lines 
long  established  and,  it  might  be,  inevit- 
able. No  doubt,  too,  the  definite  prin- 
ciples and  undeviating  purposes  of  the 
Southern  men  who  constituted  so  import- 
ant an  element  oi  the  strength  of  the 
party,  and  who  furnished  from  the  ranks 
of  their  politicians  so  many  men  who  had 
the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  lead,  gave 
the  party  a  leadership  and  a  motive  for 
framing  definite  progranunes  which  the 
party  of  opposition  lacked;  andinatime 
of  vacillation  and  doubt  the  confident 
party,  with  a  mind  of  its  own,  has  always 
the  advantage.  But,  for  whatever  reason* 
the  Democrats  had  so  far  remained  for 
the  most  part  of  one  mind  and  purpose, 
and  other  parties  had  gone  to  pieces. 
Only  within  the  year  had  it  begun  to  look 
as  if  a  party  ready  to  face  the  Democrats 
with  resolute  purpose  and  determined 
prognunme  would  at  last  form.  The 
Whig  party  had  finally  gone  to  pieces  in 
the  presidential  campagn  (tf  1852.  It 
had  never  been  a  party  to  declare  its  prin- 
ciples very  strongly  at  critical  momenta 
or  to  espouse  a  cause  very  definitely 
in  a  time  of  doubt   It  had  had  splendid 
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leaden.  The  annab  of  the  country  have 
been  made  illustrious  by  few  greater 
names  than  those  of  Webster  and  Clay, 
and  their  steadfast  endeavor  to  keep  the 
government  to  clear  lines  of  thoughtful 
policy  it  must  ever  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
historian  to  praise;  but  the  party  had  too 
often  gone  into  presidential  campaigns 
depending  upon  some  mere  popular  cry, 
some  passing  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
for  a  particular  hero.  The  only  Whig 
Presidents  had  been  successful  soldiers. 
General  Harrison  and  Greneral  Taylor, 
both  of  whom  died  in  office,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded, the  one  by  Mr.  T^ler  who  was 
not  a  Whig  but  a  Democrat,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Fillmore  who  followed  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  and  counted  for  little  in  the 
formation  (tf  policies.  Mr.  Clay  himself 
had  shifted  very  uneasily  from  Yes  to 
No  in  1844  on  the  question  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  when  pitted  against  Mr. 
Polk,  and  the  confident  progranune  of 
the  Democrats  for  ''the  reoccupation  ctf 
Oregon  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas," 
to  the  great  loss  of  personal  prestige;  and 
the  "Liberty  Par^"  which  then  drew 
discontented  Whigs  from  Mr.  Clay's  fol- 
lowing had  found  successors  in  parties 
which  showed  more  and  more  powerful 
as  the  number  of  voters  grew  who  found 
the  Whigs  without  courage  or  purpose 
on  the  chief  issue  of  the  day. 

It  was  easy,  with  the  machinery  of 
nominating  conventions  open  to  every- 
body's use,  as  it  had  been  since  Greneral 
Jackson's  day,  to  bring  new  parties  into 
the  field  from  season  to  season,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  give  them 
strength  and  coherency  amidst  shifting 
opinion;  and  independent  nominations 
had  more  than  once  diverted  votes  from 
the  ruling  party  at  critical  moments. 
There  was  little  doubt  but  that  the  sixty 
thousand  votes  cast  fw  the  candidate  of 
the  Liberty  Party  in  1844  had  been 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  Whig  ranks,  and 
had  cost  Mr.  Clay  the  election.  In  1848 
a  "Free^Soil"  convention  had  nominated 
Mr.  Van  Biuren,  and  a  strong  faction  of 
Democrats  in  New  York,  displeased  with 


the  attitude  of  their  party  on  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  Mexican  cesnon,  had 
followed  their  example,  with  the  result 
that  the  Whig  candidate  won  and  the 
Democrat  lost.  The  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  was  strongest  among 
men  of  Whig  connections,  but  it  showed 
itself  also  in  the  Democratic  ranks  and 
rendered  party  calculations  most  uncer- 
tain. Mr.  ll^^hnot,  whose  proviso  against 
slavery  had  made  such  (Ufficulty  in  the 
debates  on  the  Mexican  cession,  was  a 
Democrat,  not  a  Whig,  not  a  professed 
partisan  of  the  new  men  of  Mr.  Seward's 
creed,  who  were  slowly  making  their  way 
into  Congress.  The  FVee-Scnl  men  held 
another  convention  in  185S,  when  the 
Whigs  went  to  pieces,  and  spoke  to  the 
country  with  a  ringing  platform  of  **no 
slave  states,  no  more  slave  territories,  no 
nationalised  slavery,  no  national  legisla- 
tion for  the  extradition  of  slaves,"  and 
again  made  their  own  nomination  for 
the  presidency;  but  opinion  was  shifting 
again;  the  Compromise  of  1850  had  de- 
posed voters  for  the  time  to  let  critical 
matters  alone;  restless  men  were  turmng 
in  other  directions,  and  the  FVee-Scnkn 
reaped  no  apparent  advantage  from  the 
break-up  of  parties.  It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Ndbraska  BiU,  and  the 
pitiful  spectacle  of  the  strug^e  in  Kansas 
which  followed,  had  drawn  men  sharply 
from  thought  to  action,  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  emerged  and  showed  the 
strength  <^  a  party  that  would  last  and 
win  its  way  to  power;  and  even  then  it 
felt  obliged  to  compound  a  singular  Ree- 
Soil-Anti-Nebraska-Whig  creed  and  nom- 
inate a  Democrat  for  the  presidency. 

Meantime  there  had  been  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  division  in  the  field  of 
parties.  The  Know-Nothing  party  had 
sprung  into  sudden  importance,  with  a 
programme  which  had  nothing  to  say  d 
slavery  one  way  or  the  other,  but  concen- 
trated attention  upon  the  formidable  tide 
of  foreigners  pouring  into  the  country, 
because  of  the  famine  in  Irdand  and  the 
political  upheavals  of  1848  in  Europe, 
and  urged  upon  the  country  the  necesaitj 
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of  safeguardiog  its  institutioiia  against 
alien  influences,  of  confining  its  gifts  qH 
political  office  to  native  Americans*  and 
of  regulating  yery  circumspectly  the  be- 
stowal <^  the  suffirage.  Voters  turned  to 
this  new  party  as  if  glad  to  find  some  new 
current  for  thdr  thoughts,  some  new  in- 
terest touched  at  least  with  a  oonunon 
patriotism.  In  the  autumn  of  1854  the 
Know-Nothingp  elected  their  candidates 
for  the  governorship  in  Massachusetts 
and  Ddaware,  and  sent  nearly  a  hundred 
members  to  theHouseof  Representatives. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  they  carried  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  YotIc,  Kentucky, 
and  California,  and  fell  but  little  short  of 
winning  majorities  in  six  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  House  ot  Representatives 
which  met  in  December,  1855,  was 
an  extraordinary  medley  of  Democrats, 
Anti-Nebraska  men,  F^ee-Soilers,  south- 
em  pro-slavery  Whigs,  northern  anti- 
slavery  Whigs*  Know-Nothings  who  fa» 
vored  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  Know- 
Nothings  who  opposed  it  Nothing  was 
certain  of  that  assembly  except  that  the 
Democrats  had  lost  their  majority  in  it. 
Even  in  1856,  when  the  elements  6t  oppo- 
sition began  to  draw  together  into  the 
Republican  party,  there  were  still  in  the 
field  a  remnant  of  Whigs  and  a  remnant 
of  Know-Nothings.  Tlie  four  years  of 
another  administration  were  needed  for 
the  final  formation  of  parties  as  they  were 
to  enter  the  conclusive  contest  of  1860. 
And  so  the  year  1857  was  ayear  between- 
times,  when  the  country  had  not  yet  con- 
sciously drawn  away  from  its  past,  had 
not  yet  consciously  entered  its  revolu- 
tionary future. 

It  was  indeed  a  revolution  which  en- 
sued. Changes  more  complete,  more  per- 
vasive and  radical  than  those  which  were 
wrought  by  the  war  between  the  States, 
by  the  "Reconstruction"  of  the  southern 
States,  and  by  all  that  has  followed  of  so- 
cial and  economic  transformation,  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  nation  of  1907 
is  hardly  recognisable,  socially,  political- 
ly, or  economically,  as  the  nation  of  1857 


or  of  1860.  The  generation  that  wrought 
that  extraordinary  revolution  left  the 
stage  but  yesterday.  We  have  all  known 
and  familiarly  conversed  with  men  who 
belonged  to  it  and  who  performed  its 
tremendous  tasks.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
who  officered  the  armies  6L  that  war  of 
transformation  are  still  among  us.  But 
we  do  not  think  their  thoughts;  it  re- 
quires an  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
carry  our  minds  back  to  the  things  which 
are  for  them  the  most  vital  facts  and  recol- 
lections of  their  lives.  Even  they  are  now 
unconsciously  dominated  by  influences 
which  have  lost  all  flavor  of  the  days  they 
remember.  They  have  come  to  think 
our  thoughts  and  see  the  world  as  we  see 
it:  a  nation  not  made  apparently  by  the 
forces  they  handled,  but  by  forces  new 
and  of  a  modem  worid,  —  by  vast  eco- 
nomic alterations  and  unforeseen  growths 
of  enterprise  and  endeavor;  by  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Orient  and  the  new  stir  of 
affairs  upon  the  Pacific;  by  an  unlooked- 
fOT  war  which  has  drawn  us  out  of  our 
one-time  domestic  self-absorption  into 
the  doubtful  and  perilous  field  of  interna- 
tional politics;  by  new  influences  of  opin- 
ion and  new  problems  of  political  organi- 
sation and  of  legal  regulation.  Nothing 
remains  of  that  older  day  but  the  irre- 
parable mischief  wrought  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  southern  States.  That 
folly  has  left  upon  us  the  burden  of  a  race 
problem  well-nigh  insoluble,  which  even 
the  alchemy  of  these  extraordinary  fifty 
years  has  not  transmuted  into  stuff  of 
calculable  human  purpose.  That  is  of 
the  old  wOTld;  all  dse  is  of  the  new.  We 
see  what  has  gone  by  only  across  a  gulf 

of  iinfftnii1i|i.r  things. 

And  so  we  stand  in  the  year  1907  as  if 
in  a  new  age,  and  look  not  back  but  for- 
ward. It  would  perhaps  be  too  fanciful 
to  pretend  to  find  in  1007  a  dose  parallel 
of  circumstances  with  the  far  year  1857, 
which  lies  so  long  a  half  century  away 
from  us;  but  there  is  this  particular  feat- 
ure of  resemblance,  that  this,  like  that, 
is  a  brief  season  between  times,  when 
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forces  are  gathering  which  we  have  not 
clearly  analyzed,  and  tasks  are  to  be 
perf <»ined  for  which  we  have  not  formed 
definite  party  combinations.  Parties  are 
in  partial  solution  now  as  then,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  issue  of  the  day  is 
clearly  enough  defined  in  our  thoughts, 
as  was  the  issue  with  regard  to  the 
extension  oi  slavery  in  the  thought  of  all 
observant  men  in  1857;  but  parties  have 
not  yet  squarely  aligned  themselves  along 
what  must  of  course  be  the  line  of  cleav- 
age. It  is  manifest  that  we  must  adjust 
our  legal  and  political  principles  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  involve  the 
whole  moral  and  economic  make-up  of 
our  national  life;  but  party  platforms 
are  not  yet  clearly  differentiated,  party 
programmes  are  not  yet  explicit  for  the 
voter's  choice.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  of  sharp  defi- 
nition. 

There  are  many  things  to  define,  and 
yet  there  is  only  one  thing.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  point  out  the  perplexing  com- 
plexity of  our  present  field  of  choice  in 
every  matter  that  calls  for  action.  Our 
new  business  organization  is  so  different 
from  our  old,  to  which  we  had  adjusted 
our  morals  and  our  economic  analyses, 
that  we  find  ourselves  confused  when  we 
try  to  think  out  its  problems.  Everything 
is  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  individual 
18  lost  in  the  organization.  No  man  any 
longer,  it  would  seem,  understands  the 
whole  of  any  modem  business.  Every 
part  of  every  undertaking  demands  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  expert  skilL  Individ- 
uals play  their  parts  in  subordination  to 
the  organizations  which  they  serve,  and 
we  are  made  to  doubt  thdr  moral  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  limits  of  the  mere  tasks 
they  are  set  to  do;  and  yet  the  morality 
of  the  machine  itself  we  do  not  know  how 
to  formulate.  If  we  cannot  formulate  its 
morals,  we  cannot  formulate  the  legal 
principles  upon  which  we  are  to  deal  with 
it;  for  law  is  only  so  much  of  the  moral 
understandings  of  sodefy,  so  much  ci 
its  rules  of  right  and  of  convenience  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  reduce  to  principles 


plainly  suitable  for  general  i4>]dicatioB 
without  too  much  doubt  or  refinemeDL 
Our  thinkers,  whether  in  the  field  of 
morals  or  in  the  field  of  economics,  hare 
before  them  nothing  less  than  the  tadc 
of  translating  law  and  morals  into  the 
terms  of  modem  business;  and  inasmudi 
as  morals  cannot  be  corpcnrate,  but  must 
be  individual,  however  ingenioualj  the 
individual  may  seek  covert,  that  tmak  in 
simple  terms  comes  to  this:  to  find  die 
individual  amidst  modem  drcumstmnoci 
and  bring  him  face  to  face  once  more 
with  a  clearly  defined  personal  re^x»- 
sibility. 

And  that  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
politician,  as  well  as  the  moralist  and  the 
economist,  must  make  up  his  mind  about 
It  is  easy  to  state  the  matter  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  sound  very  subtle,  very  pliik>- 
sophical,  a  thing  for  the  casuist,  not  for 
the  man  of  affairs.  But  it  is  a  plain  ques- 
tion for  practical  men  after  alL  And  prac- 
tical men  are  very  busy  just  now,  in  con- 
fused and  haphazard  ways,  perhaps,  but 
very  energetically,  nevertheless,  in  settling 
it  for  better  or  iot  ^orse.  We  state  oar 
problem  for  statesmen  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  problem  of  the  oontrd  of  corpora- 
tions. Corporations  are,  of  course,  only 
combinations  of  individuals,  but  the  in- 
dividuals combined  in  them  have  a  power 
in  their  respective  fields,  an  opportnmly 
of  enterprise,  which  is  beyond  all  prece- 
dent in  private  undertakings  and  idiich 
gives  them  a  sort  of  public  character,  if 
oiily  by  reason  of  their  size  and  scope 
and  the  enormous  resources  they  com- 
mand; some  of  them  seeming,  if  it  were 
possible,  rivab  of  the  government  itself 
in  their  control  over  individuals  and  af- 
fairs. Lawyers  have  always  spoken  of 
corporations  as  artificial  persons,  but 
these  modem  corporations  seem  in  the 
popular  imagination  and  in  the  minds  of 
law-makers  to  be  actual  persons,  the  co- 
lossal personalities  of  modem  industrial 
sodefy. 

One  school  of  politicians  amcmgst  us, 
one  school  of  lawyers  and  of  law-makers, 
accepts  the  prodigy  as  literal  fact,  and 
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tries  to  deal  with  it  as  with  a  person.  It  is 
a  new  doctrine  of  ''squatter  sovereignty." 
Mr.  Doug^' maintained  that  those  who 
f o(rmed  the  great  corporate  bodies  of  the 
West  which  we  have  called  territories 
could  not  by  any  rightful  legal  principle 
be  dealt  with  as  citizens,  but  must  be  suf- 
fered corporately  to  form  their  lives  and 
practices  as  they  pleased,  and  then  dealt 
with  as  states;  his  modem  counterparts 
t^  us  that  corporations  must  contrive 
their  ways  of  business  at  their  pleasure 
and  peril,  and  that  law  cannot  deal  with 
them  as  a  body  of  citizens  but  only  as  an 
<Nrganized  power  to  be  regulated  in  its 
entirety  and  handled  as  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  our  new  national  society  of  cor- 
porations. Corporations,  we  are  told, 
have  grown  bigger  than  States,  and  must 
take  a  sort  of  precedence  61  them  in  the 
new  organism  iH  our  law,  being  made  par- 
ticipants in  a  federal  system  of  legal  regu- 
lation which  States  cannot  nq;ative  or 
tamper  with.  The  only  way  in  which  to 
meet  such  amazing  —  I  had  almost  said 
amiMJng  —  ideas,  is  to  meet  them  as  the 
older  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  was 
met:  by  a  flat  denial  that  there  is  or  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  corporate  morality 
or  a  corporate  privilege  and  standing 
vdiich  is  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  ordi- 
nary citizenship  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. The  whole  theory  is  compounded 
of  confused  thinking  and  impossible  prin- 
ciples 6t  law;  and  the  political  party  that 
explicitly  r^ects  it  and  substitutes  for  it 
plain  sense  and  feasible  law  will  bring 
health  and  the  exhilaration  of  compre- 
hensible policy  into  affairs  again. 

The  present  apparent  appoach  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  nation  to  one  an- 
other, their  apparent  agreement  upon  the 
chief  questions  now  of  significance,  is  not 
real,  it  is  only  apparent  At  any  rate  it 
is  plain  that  if  it  is  in  fact  taking  place,  it 
does  not  truly  represent  the  two  great 
bodies  of  opinion  thaff  exist  in  the  na- 
tion. There  is  a  great  and  apparently 
growing  body  of  opinion  in  the  country 
which  approves  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
character  of  our  institutions  and  tlie  ob- 


jects 6L  our  law,  which  wishes  to  see  gov- 
ernment, and  the  federal  government  at 
that,  regulate  business.  Some  men  who 
entertain  this  wish  perceive  that  it  is  so* 
dalistic,  some  do  not  But  (tf  course  it  is 
socialistic.  Grovemment  cannot  properly 
or  intelligently  regulate  business  wiUiout 
fully  comprehending  it  in  its  details  as 
well  as  in  its  larger  aspects;  it  cannot 
comprehend  it  except  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  expert  commissions;  it 
cannot  use  expert  commissions  long  for 
purposes  of  r^ulation  without  itself  by 
degrees  undertaking  actually  to  order 
and  conduct  what  it  began  by  regulating. 
We  are  at  present  on  the  high  road  to 
government  ownership  of  many  sorts,  or 
to  some  other  method  6L  control  which 
will  in  practice  be  as  complete  as  actual 
ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
body  of  opinion,  slow  to  express  itself, 
sorely  perplexed  in  the  presence  qH  mod- 
em business  conditions,  but  very  power- 
ful and  upon  the  eve  of  an  uprising,  which 
prefers  the  older  and  simpler  methods 
of  the  law,  prefers  courts  to  commissions, 
and  believes  them,  if  properly  used  and 
adapted,  better,  more  efficacious,  in  the 
end  more  purifying,  than  the  new  instru- 
mentalities now  being  so  unthinkingly 
elaborated.  The  country  is  still  full  of 
men  who  retain  a  deep  enthusiasm  for 
the  old  ideab  of  individual  liberty,  so- 
bered and  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
equally  old  definitions  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, the  ancient  safeguards  against 
license;  and  these  men  are  right  in  be- 
lieving that  those  older  principles  can  be 
so  used  as  to  control  modem  business 
and  keep  government  outside  the  pale 
of  industrial  enterprise.  The  law  can 
deal  with  transactions  instead  of  with 
methods  of  business,  and  with  individ- 
uab  instead  of  with  corporations.  It  can 
reverse  the  process  which  creates  cor- 
porations, and  instead  of  compounding 
individuals,  oblige  corporations  to  ana- 
lyze their  OTganization  and  name  the  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  each  dass  of 
their  transactions.    The  law,  both  dvil 
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and  criminal,  can  clearly  enough  char- 
acterize transactions,  can  clearly  enough 
determine  what  their  consequences  shall 
be  to  the  individuals  who  engage  in  them 
in  a  responsible  capacity.  New  definitions 
in  that  field  are  not  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  modem  lawyers  or  the  skiU  of 
modem  law-makers,  if  they  will  accept 
the  advice  of  disinterested  lawyers.  We 
shall  never  moralize  society  by  fining  or 
even  dissolving  corporations;  we  shall 
only  inconvenience  it  We  shall  moralize 
it  only  when  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  transactions  are  reprehensible,  and 
bring  those  transactions  home  to  indi- 
viduab  with  the  full  penalties  of  the  law. 
That  is  the  other,  the  greater  body  of 
opinion;  one  or  other  of  the  great  par- 
ties of  the  nation  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  with  it,  while  the  other  stands  with 


those  who  burden  government  with  the 
regulation  of  business  by  direct  o^reaifjbL 
Such  a  season  between  tiines  as  tlua  in 
which  we  live  demands  nothing  bo  im- 
peratively as  dear  thinking  and  drfnite 
conviction:  thinking  clear  both  in  tti 
objects  and  in  its  details;  conTicticm 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  actkm. 
The  AUanUe  Monthly  has  enjoyed  the 
great  distinction  of  supplying  the  writing 
of  conviction  throughout  the  de^  trou- 
bles and  perplexities  of  a  half ^centarj  of 
contest  and  reconstruction;  it  enters  now 
upon  a  second  half-century  which  is  no 
less  in  need  of  similar  tonic  Our  wtrj 
political  ideals  are  now  to  be  decided. 
We  are  to  keep  or  lose  our  place  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  nations,  by  keeling 
or  losing  our  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
individual  liberty. 


ATLANTIC  DINNERS  AND  DINERS 


BY  ARTHUR  GILMAN 


The  Atlantic  dinners  to  which  I  pur- 
pose giving  attention  date  back,  the  last 
of  them,  twenty-five  years,  for  since 
June,  188S,  though  there  have  doubtless 
been  as  many  dinners  as  diners,  none 
have  occurred  that  demand  public  inves- 
tigation. The  now  ancient  magazine  was 
sweet  sixteen  when  I  began  to  ask  of  some 
of  the  first  diners  the  natiure  of  the  din- 
ners that  I  had  heard  of  their  taking  to- 
gether in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
living,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  as  well  as  others 
who  were  present  at  the  birth.  Cam- 
bridge seemed  to  be  the  place  appropri- 
ate for  such  festivals,  for  an  examination 
of  the  catalogue  of  Atlantic  writers  will 
show  a  large  minority,  at  least,  of  names 
associated  with  Harvard,  although,  in  the 
process  of  time,  and  owing  to  the  widen- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  magazine,  the 
whole  world  \a  now  laid  under  obligation 
to  supply  the  demand;  in  spite,  also,  of 


the  fact  that  it  was  the  original  intentioo 
to  give  a  somewhat  international  charac- 
ter to  the  venture,  and  that  the  first  luim- 
ber  opened  with  an  article  by  an  Eng- 
lishman 'on  an  English  subject. 

Reference  to  the  Atlantic  dinners  wiU 
be  found  in  the  first  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Lowell  made  it  himadf.  ''It 
was  said  long  ago,"  he  writes,  "that 
poets,  like  canaries,  must  be  starved  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  good  voice,  and  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Grub  Street,  an  edi- 
tor's table  was  nothing  grander  than  his 
own  knee,  on  which,  in  his  airy  garret,  he 
unrolled  his  paper  parcel  of  dinner,  hmi^ 
py  if  its  wrapping  were  a  sheet  from 
Brown's  last  poem  and  not  his  own.  Now 
an  editorial  table  seems  to  mean  a  board 
of  green  cloth,  at  which  literary  brc^cen 
victuals  are  served  out  with  no  carving 
but  that  of  the  editorial  sdssors.  La 
Maga  has  her  table,  too,  and  at  fitting 
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times  invites  to  it  her  various  Eminent 
Hands.  It  is  a  round  table  —  that  is, 
rounded  by  the  principle  of  rotation  — 
for  how  could  she  settle  points  of  pre- 
cedence with  the  august  heads  of  her 
▼arious  departments  without  danger  of 
the  dinner's  growing  cold  ?  Substantial 
dinners  are  eaten  thereat  with  Homeric 
appetite.  ...  At  these  feasts  no  tyr- 
anny <^  speechmaking  is  allowed,  but 
the  bon-bons  are  all  wrapped  in  original 
copies  of  verses  made  by  various  contrib- 
utors, which,  having  served  their  festive 
turn,  become  the  property  of  the  guests. 
Reporters  are  not  admitted,  for  the  eat^ 
ing  is  not  done  for  inspection  like  that 
of  the  hapless  inmates  of  a  menagerie." 
We  are  permitted  to  go  a  little  farther 
back  than  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  modesty, 
allowed  himself  to  go,  for  before  the  Ai- 
Umtic  was  b^;un,  before  any  one  knew 
that  it  was  to  be,  there  was  a  notable 
dinner,  given  by  the  pubHshers,  at  the 
new  hotel  of  Harvey  D.  Parker  on  School 
Street,  in  Boston.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
a  sound  institution  that  it  should  begin 
with  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  a 
good  dinner  seems  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
permanence!  At  any  rate,  the  publishing 
house  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
AUanHc  began,  thought  that  a  dinner 
was  well! 

Who  were  present  on  this  occasion,  for 
which  we  should  be  so  grateful  ?  A  dozen 
literary  gentlemen  had  been  asked  to 
come,  and  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  we 
should  have  read  in  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser the  f oDowing  morning,  had  reporters 
been  admitted,  sat  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the 
puUishing  firm.  At  the  foot  was  Mr. 
Underwood,  '*  literary  adviser,"  who  had 
pressed  the  matter  to  a  fruitful  issue.  Mr. 
Longfellow,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Holmes,  two  years  younger,  the  historian 
Motley,  five  years  younger,  Mr.  Lowell, 
only  thirty-eight,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  John  EKot  Cabot  were  there.  Pretty 
good  names  to  conjure  with!  Mr.  Un- 
derwood told  me  that  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  was  the  person  whose  urgency  had 
effectually  influenced  Mr.  Philips,  but 


neither  she  nor  any  other  lady  was  pre- 
sent at  this  initial  dinner. 

We  know  that  after  the  dinner  came 
to  an  end,  there  was  serious  discussion 
of  the  establishment  of  an  "organ"  — 
perhaps  that  business  word  was  used 
—  WOTthy  of  Boston's  reputation.  Had 
not  New  York  boasted  its  genial  Knick- 
erbocker^ its  worthy  Harper*s^  in  whose 
Easy  Chair  Boston's  Curtis  long  after- 
wards sat,  and  Putnam* s^  with  a  grow- 
ing reputation  well  sustained  ?  Boston 
had  long  sustained  its  North  American 
Review^  which  had  absorbed  Tud<»'s 
Monthly  Anthology:  and  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  Polyanthuses,  and  Or- 
deals,  and  Monthly  Chronicles,  and  there 
was  once  upon  a  time  The  Dial,  with 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott,  and  Margaret 
Fuller  at  the  helm.  Mr.  Lowell,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  W.  W.  Story,  and  E.  P. 
Whipple  had  found  place  for  their  lit^ 
erary  ''output"  in  the  Boston  Miscd- 
lany,  a  magazine  about  the  size  of  Har- 
per* s,  with  a  dark  and  repellent  chocolate 
cover.  Bunker  Hill  monument  was 
roughly  depicted  on  it,  and  in  the  fore- 
groimd  was  a  comfortably  dressed  Cupid 
who  had  just  thrown  aside  his  bow  and 
arrows,  while  his  yoimg  eyes  gazed  cu- 
rious at  the  obelisk,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  seemed  unable  to  guess.  Lowell  had 
himself  edited,  with  Robert  Carter,  The 
Pioneer;  and  Charles  Hale  had  tried  to 
establish  a  literary  journal  entitled  To- 
day, five  years  before  the  Atlantic  began; 
but  none  of  these  satisfied  Boston,  and  so 
this  dinner  and  this  discussion. 

Unexpectedly  to  himself,  Mr.  Lowell 
was  now  nominated  as  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine to  be,  but  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, with  several  provisos.  He  demand- 
ed that  Dr.  Holmes  should  contribute, 
that  George  Nichols,  of  Cambridge, 
should  read  proofs  —  and  that  did  not 
mean  what  is  usually  meant  when  proof- 
reading is  spoken  of,  for  Nichols,  pub- 
lisher of  Lowell's  early  poems,  careful 
successor  of  Charles  Fblsom,  could  cor- 
rect authors  who  misquoted  authorities 
or  fell  into  any  other  inaccuracy. '  Mr. 
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Lowell  meant  to  secure  vivacity  and  cor- 
rectness. Next  he  asked  that  Longfellow, 
Motley,  Emerson,  Whittier,  and  others 
whose  names  "blazon  our  provincial 
scroll/'  as  Holmes  says,  should  support 
him,  and  this,  of  course,  meant  that  the 
publishers  should  support  them!  Thus 
the  first  dinner  ended  in  complete  har- 
mony, and  a  nameless  magazine  was 
ensived. 

The  magazine  was  nameless,  though 
Mr.  Emerson  thought  it  might  be  called 
Tovm  and  Country ^  and  other  titles  had 
been  suggested,  but  none  proved  at  once 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Holmes  told  me  that 
one  day,  after  he  had  retired  to  ''his 
virtuous  couch,"  he  suddenly  roused 
himself  and  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "I 
have  it!  It  shall  be  called  The  Ailantie 
Monthly  Magaxine!  Soon  you'll  hear 
the  boys  crying  through  the  streets, 
'Here's  your  Atlantic^  *tlantic,  *tlaniicp 
'tlantic:  "  Atlantic  it  became,  but  the 
publishers  dropped  the  word  magazine, 
and  were  sufficiently  upbraided  by  the 
word-mongers  for  their  stupidity  in  mak- 
ing a  noun  of  an  adjective,  although 
"monthly  "  had  been  used  in  England, 
perhaps  for  a  hundred  years,  in  the  same 
way. 

After  the  magazine  had  been  launched, 
after  the  critics  had  exhausted  themselves 
in  discussing  Emerson's  "Brahma," 
which  appeared  in  the  first  number,  some 
ci  the  contributors  conceived  the  idea  of 
dining  by  themselves,  with  no  publisher 
in  the  room.  They  chose  for  the  purpose 
Porter's  Tavern,  in  Cambridge,  situated 
not  too  far  from  Harvard  Square  and  the 
College,  —  a  suitable  walk  for  a  literary 
man  before  or  after  dinner.  It  was  a  place 
that  Mr.  Lowell  once  told  me  was  the 
best  in  the  world  for  a  good  dinner,  and 
Dr.  Holmes  assured  me  that  if  Lowell 
thought  it  the  best  place  it  certainly  was, 
"for,"  he  added,  "Lowell  knows."  The 
third  nimiber  had  just  appeared.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  December,  1857.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  present  He  was  older  than 
the  others,  bdng  fifty-four. 

It  would  not  do  to  give  imagination 


play,  and  picture  to  oursdves  tlie  scene 
and  the  flow  <^  wit  Dr.  Holmes  gives  « 
the  only  light  on  the  subject  that  I  knov 
of.  YfiHi  his  help  we  may,  indeed*  im- 
agine the  scene  and  listen  to  the  conwr- 
sation.  The  avenue  on  which  Porter's 
Tavern  was  situated  runs  frcnn  Hjomd 
Square  to  Lexington,  and  at  the  time  was 
called  "N<M^"  in  respect  to  the  <iiree- 
tion  that  it  took  when  it  left  the  Tkandy 
of  the  College.  It  has  since  been  greatly 
lengthened,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
state  is  called  Massachusetts.  Tlie  even- 
ings in  December  are  cool,  and  a  alight 
fall  of  snow  whitened  the  sidewalk  as  the 
diners  sat  around  the  table.  Mr.  Porter 
was  in  attendance,  a  slight  man,  one  of 
the  old-time  hosts  who  used  to  cut  the 
joint  themselves,  stand  behind  the  chairs 
of  the  guests,  and  ask  them  if  the  game 
was  rightly  cooked.  He  had  calinaiy 
wisdom,  and  delighted  in  expreasing  it  is 
aphorisms.  He  was  accustomed  to  teO 
his  guests  that  game  to  be  pn^pcriy 
cooked  should  be  earned  slowly  throng^ 
a  warm  kitchen,  and  when  asked  wl^ 
was  the  best  part  ci  a  goose  after  the 
breast,  he  replied,  "You  may  as  wdl 
give  the  rest  to  the  poor." 

There  was  lively  conversation  at  this 
dinner.  Doubtless  there  was  game  on  the 
table,  and  there  may  have  beoi  some  sort 
of  spirituous  liquor,  for  Cambridge  was 
not  at  that  date  a  no-license  dty.  The 
following  year  the  Autocrat  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  oi  temperance 
that  seem  to  bear  on  his  experience  that 
December  evening.  "I  bdieve  in  tem- 
perance," he  said,  "nay,  almost  in  ab- 
stinence, as  a  rule  iot  healthy  people. 
I  trust  I  practice  both.  But  let  me  tefl 
you,  there  are  companies  of  men  of  genius 
in  which  I  sometimes  go  where  the  at- 
mosphere of  intellect  and  sentiment  is  so 
much  more  stimulating  than  alcohol  that 
if  I  thought  fit  to  take  wine,  it  would  be 
to  keep  me  sober."  Dr.  Holmes  recol- 
lected that  particular  dinner  so  weD  that 
he  testified  years  afterwards  that  scnne  of 
the  tracks  made  in  the  snow  cm  the  way 
to  Harvard  Sq  uare  late  that  evening  ^ 
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not  in  fines  that  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  would  have  called 
straight  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  that  there  was  no  wine  on  the  table, 
and  that  the  essence  of  intellect  and  sen- 
timent was  very  potent 

Later  still,  in  1888,  Dr.  Hohnes  re- 
ported something  of  the  dinners  at  Por- 
ter's in  verse,  reading  it  in  New  York 
before  a  collection  of  physicians,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  poet's  Hcense 
to  vary  his  previous  account  sUghtly, 
and  to  throw  the  burden  of  divulging 
the  secrets  of  the  banqueting  hall  upon 
"some  reporting  spy,*'  forgetting  that 
Mr.  Lowell  had  emphatically  asserted 
that  reporters  were  never  present 

What  Landlord  Porter  —  rest  hie  soul  I  —  once 
said. 

A  feast  it  was  that  none  mi^ht  soom  to  share ; 
Camhridge    and    Coneord's  demi-gods  were 

there — 
"  And  who  were  they  ?  "    Yon  know  as  well 

as  I. 
The  stars  long  glittering  in  onr  eastern  sky  — 
The  names  that  hlazon  our  proTinoisl  scroll 
Ring  ronnd  the  world  with  Briton's  dmmheat 

roUI 

Good  was  the  dinner,  hotter  was  the  talk ; 
Some  whispered,  derions  was  the  homeward 

walk; 
The  storj  oame  from  some  reporting  spy — 
They  lie,  those  fellows  —  O  how  they  do  lie ! 
Not  ours  those  footsteps  in  the  new  fallen 


Than  hands  unskilled  that  goose  attempt  to 


Poets  and  sages  never  zigzagged  so ! 

Now   Landlord  Porter  —  grare,  concise,  se- 


Master,  nay,  monarch  in  his  proper  sphere. 
Though  to  helles-lettres  he  pretended  not  — 
Lired  eloee  to  Harrard,  so  knew  what  was 

what; 
And,  haTbig  hards,  philosophers  and  snch 
To  eat  his  dinner,  pnt  the  finest  tonch 
His  art  ooold  reach  those  learned  months  to 

fill 
l^th  the  best  fruits  of  gustatory  skill ; 
And,  finding  wisdom  plenty  at  his  beard — 
Wit,  science,   learning  —  all   his  guests  had 

stored, 
By  way  of  contrast,  yentured  to  produce, 
To  please  their  palates,  an  inriting  gooee. 
Better  it  were  the  company  should  starre 


None  but  the  master  artist  shall  assail 

The  bird  that  turns  the  mightiest  surgeon  pale. 

One  voice  arises  from  the  banquet  hall. 
The  landlord  answers  to  the  pleading  call ; 
Of  stature  tall,  sublime  of  port  he  stands. 
His  blade  and  bident  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 
Beneath  his  glance  the  strong-knit  joints  relax 
As  the  weak  knees  before  the  headsman's  axe. 

And  Landlord  Porter  lifts  his  glittering  knife 
As  some  stout  warrior  armed  for  bloody  strife ; 
All  eyes  are  on  him ;  some  in  whispers  ask. 
What  man  is  he  who  dares  this  dangerous  task  ? 
When  lo  I  the  triumph  of  consummate  art, 
With  scarce  a  touch  the  creature  drops  apart  I 
As  when  the  baby  in  his  nurse's  lap 
Spills  on  the  carpet  a  dissected  map. 

Then  the  calm  sage,  the  monarch  of  the  lyre. 
Critics  and  men  of  science  all  admire. 
And  one  whose  wisdom  I  will  not  impeach, 
Lirely,  not  churlish,  somewhat  free  of  speech. 
Speaks  thus :  **  Say,  master,  wha4  of  worth  is 

left 
In  birds  like  this,  of  breast  and  legs  bereft  ?  " 
And  Landlord  Porter,  with  uplifted  eyes. 
Smiles  on  the  simple  querist,  and  replies : 
'*  When  from  a  goose  you  'to  taken  legs  and 

breast, 
Wipe  lips,  thank  Qod  and  leave  the  poor  the 

rest!" 

A  particular  article  in  the  number  of 
the  Atlantic  under  discussion  impressed 
Dr.  Holmes  and  some  of  the  other  diners. 
It  was  entitled  Mamoul  (Usage),  and  was 
discussed  as  the  party  walked  towards 
Harvard  Square.  It  was  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Palmer,  who  wrote  about  Indian  sub- 
jects at  the  time  in  an  original  style. 
Some  of  the  men  were  heard  to  murmur 
in  quotation,  — 

This  is  a  Rajah  I 

Potteruml 
Very  small  rajah ! 

PutterumI 
Sixpenny  rajah  I 

PutterumI 
Holes  in  his  elbows  I 

PutterumI 

The  article  described  a  scene  in  Calcutta, 
opening  in  a  street  called  CossitoUah, 
and  exhibited  in  a  lively  way  the  habits 
of  impudent  bearers  of  palkees,  who,  in 
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this  case,  thought  when  they  started  that 
they  were  carrying  a  "sixpenny  rajah/' 
but  who  concluded  before  "they  turned 
down  Flagg  Street,"  that  they  had  made 
a  grievous  mistake  in  their  estimate. 
Their  tune  changed  suddenly  and  they 
went  on  crying  '*  Jeldie  jou,  jddie!  '*  (that 
is,  trot  up  smartly),  — 

HeisalUjahl 

Patteram. 
Rich  little  Rajah  I 

PdUeram. 
Fierce' little  Rajah  I 

Pnttemm. 
See  how  his  eyes  flaeh ! 

Potteram. 
Hear  how  hie  Toiee  roan ! 

Pntteram. 
He  is  a  Uppoo  I 

Pnttemm. 
Capitan  Tippoo ! 

Pnttemm. 
Tremble  before  him ! 

Pnttemm. 

The  earliest  of  the  Atlantic  dinners 
were  brought  about  by  invitation  of  the 
publishers.  The  next,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  eaten  without  the  presence  of  their 
"natural  enemies,"  by  the  contributors 
alone.^ 

When  the  magazine  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
sent owners,  and  the  fact  was  emphasized 
a  little  later  by  another  dinner  at  Park- 
er's, to  which  a  few  of  the  contributors 
were  invited  by  the  publishers.  Again  it 
was  just  as  the  number  for  January  had 
appeared,  —  it  was  rather  early  in  those 
days, — and  December  15, 1874,  was  the 
date.  Again,  too,  there  were  no  reporters 
present;  but  the  press  heard  of  it  notwith- 
standing, for  George  P.  Lathrop,  at  one 
time  assistant  to  Mr.  Howells  in  editorial 
work,  wrote  an  account  of  it  for  the  New 

^  Readers  of  Colonel  Hig^nson*s  Cheerful 
Testerdatfi  will  recall  his  Tivaoious  description 
(pp.  178-180)  of  the  Atlantic  dinnw  al  the  Re- 
▼ere  Honse,  Jul j  9,  1859,  at  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  Miss  Harriet  Preseott  (now  Mrs.  SpofFord) 
were  the  i^ests  of  honor.  Longfellow's  Jour- 
nal mentions  that  *'  Mrs.  Stowe  was  there  with 
a  grvMn  wreath  on  her  head,  which  I  thong^ht 
Tery  becoming^. 


York  Evening  Poil^  &Dd  ihere  wen  odier 
journals  that  mentioned  it.  We  were 
twenty-eight  as  we  sat  at  taMe»  al  ^le 
ends  of  which  sat  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Howells.  Of  the  company^  fifteen,  i 
than  one-half,  are  now  gone. 
them  are  Aldrich,  Cranch«  Greorge  £. 
Waring,  £.  P.  Whipple,  James  Freonas 
Clarke,  Dr.  Hohnes,  Mr.  Houghton  him- 
self, and  the  Reverend  William  M.  Baker. 
author  <tf  Mose  Evans^  a  novd  pf'ctty  wd 
known  at  the  time.  The  dinner  was  a 
good  one,  of  course,  and  the  speeches 
also  were  good.  There  were  notmhle  ab- 
sentees— LongfeUow,  Whitticr,  and  'Em- 
erson,  of  former  dinners,  Bryant  and 
Stedman  and  John  Hay,  who  had  been 
invited  to  represent  New  York  and  parts 
adjacent,  who  would  have  come  had  they 
been  able.  Reminiscences  were  in  order, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  was  asked  to  teO  of  the 
days  when  Porter's  Tavern  was  the  dia- 
ing-place.  After  saying  that  he  was  great- 
ly "embarrassed"  by  hang  called  up. 
Dr.  Holmes  made  brief  reference  to  Par^ 
ter's  and  then  drew  forth  a  manuscript 
which,  he  said,  would  serve  as  a  breast- 
work from  behind  which  he  could  speaL 
The  poem  seemed  to  be  a  tour  de  pirte  in 
the  use  of  unconmion  rhymes.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them :  — 

I  suppose  it  *8  myself  that  yon  *re  maVing  al- 

Insion  to, 
And  bringing  the  sense  of  dismny  sAd  eo«fi- 

sion  to. 
I*m  np  for  a — something  —  and  sines  I've 

begnn  with  it, 
I  mnst  gire  yon  a  toast  before  I  ha^e  doM 

with  it. 
Let  me  pnmp  at  my  wits  as  they  pnmped  ths 

Coohitnate 
That  moistened  —  it  may  be  —  the  wry  last 

bit  yon  ate. 
As  for  thoughts,  —  neyer    mind — take  ths 

ones  that  lie  uppermost. 
And  the  rhymes  nsed  by  BCilton  and  Byron  aad 

Tnpper  most 

You  call  on  your  Tiotim  for  things  ke  hss 

plenty  of,  — 
Those    copies  of    Terses  no  doubt  ml  leaii 

twenty  of ;  .  .  . 
You  think  they  are  scrawled  in  the  laagvor  of 

laxinees  — 
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I  tell  yoQ  they're  iqneexed  by  a  epasm  of 


A  fit  half  at  bad  at  the  ttai^geriBi^  yertigoe 
That  aeiie  a  poer  fellow  and  down  in  the  dirt 
kegoet! 

He  sat  down,  after  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  magazine  would  help  to  hu- 
manize the  world,  that  people  would 
worship  the  true  and  the  pure  and  the 
beautiful. 

And  preying  no  longer  as  tiger  and  mltare  do, 
All  read  the  AdatUie^  at  persont  of  oultnre  do. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Howells  spoke,  and  John 
T.  Trowbridge,  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke.  Frank  Sanborn,  who  might  have 
ttilivened  the  occasion,  did  not  speak, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  but  Cranch  chanted 
one  of  his  own  songs  and  W.  F.  Ap- 
thorpe  gave  an  operatic  air.  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  inquired  of  as  to  his  theory  of  short 
stcvies.  He  gracefully  replied  that  the 
conductors  of  the  Atlantic  wisely  tried  to 
get  each  writer  to  do  what  he  could  do 
best,  and  as  his  special  forte,  he  said, 
was  listening,  he  sat  down,  giving  thus  a 
new  exhibition  of  the  ability  which  he 
possessed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree 
of  making  his  denouement  a  surprise. 
Mark  Twain  was  called  upon  to  respond 
for  "The  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Female  Contributors  of  the  At- 
lantic.'* Professing  to  be  staggered  by 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  he  asked 
permission,  with  the  utmost  apparent 
solicitude,  to  attack  it  in  sections.  He 
thereupon  began  to  talk  on  quite  other 
matters.  He  expressed  his  reluctance  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  ''a  publisher's 
dinner,"  and  his  surprise  when  he  found 
that  the  publishers  before  him  acted  in 
the  present  instance  as  though  they  really 
wanted  to  conciliate  their  menials.  The 
dinner  he  pronounced  "nice,"  in  fact, 
"really  good,"  "an  admirable  dinner," 
**  quite  as  good  as  he  would  have  had  if 
he  had  stayed  at  home ! "  The  most  bril- 
liant speeches  were  those  made  quietly, 
as  guest  met  guest  and  chatted  informal- 
ly, and  they  cannot  be  reported;  but  in 
this  trait  the  dinner  diff^ed  but  in  de- 
gree from  many  another  one. 


Publishers  and  authors  considered  the 
dinner  of  1874  a  success,  but  it  was  three 
years  and  two  days  before  the  success 
was  repeated.  In  1877,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  became  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  the  Atlantic  sought  to  honw  him  on 
his  birthday,  December  17.  The  occa- 
sion was  this  time  fully  reported,  and  I 
find  that  the  press  pronounced  the  com- 
pany the  "most  notable  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country  within  four 
walls."  It  was  doubted  if  Uie  poet's  well- 
known  diffidence  would  permit  him  to 
attend  the  dinner,  especially  as  he  had  a 
slight  hoarseness  that  would  afford  him 
a  fair  excuse  for  absence.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  it  was  my  fortune  to  call 
at  the  office  of  the  publishers,  for  some 
reason,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Whittier  as  I 
was  going  out,  who  asked  me  if  I  could 
tell  him  the  hour  of  the  dinner!  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  come  to  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present,  as,  indeed, 
he  soon  let  the  publishers  know,  greatly 
to  their  relief.  He  had,  however,  sent  to 
Mr.  Longfellow  a  letter  saying  that  he 
should  not  be  present,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

The  table  was  set  this  time  in  the  east 
room  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel.  Before  the 
doors  were  opened  there  was  an  hour  of 
friendly  talk,  during  which  many  a  con- 
tributor became  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  men  of  note  with  whom  he  was 
to  dine.  As  he  entered  the  dining-room, 
each  guest  received  a  diagram  of  the 
table,  and  at  once  saw  where  he  was 
expected  to  sit  He  saw,  too,  that  there 
were  six  seats,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
reserved  for  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier, Howells,  and  Holmes,  who  sat  on 
one  side  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Henry 
O.  Houghton,  the  head  of  the  firm  that 
published  the  magazine,  and  still  pub- 
lishes it,  though  he  is  gone.  The  scene 
was  one  to  be  rememb^ed  when  the  con- 
tributors had  seated  themselves,  and  one 
saw  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  John  T.  Trow- 
bridge, Colonel  Higginson,  Edwin  P. 
Whipple,    Mark    Twain,   John    Boyle 
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O'Reilly.  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  Colonel 
Greorge  £.  Waring,  Luigi  Monti,  Profes- 
sor John  Trowbridge,  and  many  another 
whom  the  world  delighted  to  honw,  but 
seldom  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  at 
short  range  and  under  festive  circum- 
stances. 

As  for  the  dinner,  it  was  good  again, 
as  good,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  other  that 
Parker  offered,  and  Mark  Twain  ap- 
proved. It  was  made  as  memorable  by 
its  vinous  offerings  as  that  at  Porter's  was 
by  its  intellectual  brilliancy,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  inferior  in  that  respect 
also.  Six  different  wines  were  mentioned 
on  the  neat  menu  that  every  guest  was 
provided  with,  ranging  from  Sauteme  to 
Burgundy,  through  the  changes  of  Sher- 
ry, Chablis,  "Mmnm's  Dry,"  Roederer 
Lnperial,  and  Claret.  Despite  all  this,  it 
is  not  recorded  by  any  "reporting  spy  '* 
that  a  single  guest  was  found  making 
other  than  straight  lines  as  he  left  the 
room  after  midnight  to  seek  his  home. 
There  were  no  ladies  at  the  table,  but 
after  the  dinner  had  been  properly  dis- 
cussed, a  number  of  them  were  admit- 
ted, and  some  even  sat  at  the  devastated 
tables. 

Reports  of  this  feast  were  not  wanting, 
and  the  great  public  was  permitted  to 
know  at  second  hand  of  the  flow  of  soul. 
Mr.  Houghton  opened  this  part  of  the 
entertainment  by  saying  that  the  maga- 
zine had  just  completed  its  first  twenty 
years,  and  by  welcoming  its  contributors 
who  had  been  ''in  the  vigor  of  manhood 
when  it  began,"  and  who  were  still  giv- 
ing it  "the  influence  of  their  great  names 
and  well-eamed  reputations,"  not  forget- 
ting the  "younger  contributors,"  whom 
specially  he  addressed,  giving  them  some 
encouraging  historical  information.  His 
little  speech  was  as  entertaining  as  it  was 
well  filled  with  facts.  He  referred  to  the 
days  when  "pills  and  poetry,  essences 
and  essays,  drugs  and  dramas,  were  dis- 
bursed over  the  same  counter,"  and  to 
the  fact  that  Whittier's  first  publisher 
was  "also  the  vendor  of  Brandreth's 
pills."     He  made  a  fortune,  and  Mr. 


Houghton  left  us  in  doubt  "whether  it 
was  from  the  piUs  or  the  poetry." 

Mr.  Houghton  introduced  the  poet  in 
whose  honor  we  were  gathered,  and  Mr. 
Whittier  was  received  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause when  he  arose,  to  respond,  as  was 
expected,  the  entire  company  risizig  and 
giving  cheer  upon  cheer.    Mr.  Whittier 
diflidently  thanked  his  Mends  for  their 
reception,  and  said  that  his  voice  was 
like  a  certain  hero's  conscience,  which 
was  "of  a  timcNTsome  nature  and  rarely 
heard  above  her  breath."    He  then  sat 
down  after  asking  Mr.  Longfdknr  to 
read  a  letter  that  he  had  written  when 
he  thought  that  he  could  not  be  present 
Mr.  Longfellow  said  that  he  did  not 
know  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
make  a  speech,  and  that  he  was  ^ad  thai 
Friend  Whittier  had  come  to  his  assist- 
ance.   He  then  proceeded  to  read  Mr. 
Whittier's  letter,  which  had  a  toudi  of 
humor  when  read  with  assumed  gravitj 
in  the  presence  of  its  writer.    He  also 
read  the  poem  that  it  inclosed:  — 

Becide  the  milestone  where  the  \ertX  sva 

"Nigh  unto  fettinsp,  ihedi  its  Uit,  low  rmjB 
On  word  and  work  irreTooahly  done. 
Life's  hlending  threads  of  good  mad  ill  oot- 
spon, 
I  hear,  O  friends,  your  words  of  cheer  aad 
praise 
Half  donhtf  nl  if  myself  or  otherwise. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  old  Arabian  joke, 
A  befl^gar  slept  and  crownM  CaHfdk  w<Aa. 
Thanks  not  the  less.    Not  with  nnfl^lad  sar- 

prise 
I  see  my  like-work  through  your  partial  eyes ; 
Assured,  in  giring  to  my  home-taught  soap 
A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs. 
You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designa. 

After  asking  Mr.  Emerson  to  spak* 
Mr.  Houghton  passed  the  further  respon* 
sibilify  of  the  evening  to  Mr.  Howelk 
The  Sage  of  Concord  said  that  as  sooo 
as  he  knew  that  something  was  expected 
of  him  he  determined  to  read  Whittier'i 
*'Ichabod,"  characterizing  it  as  unk|iii' 
and  striking,  and  saying  that  he  haxdif 
knew  any  poem  written  in  America  <i 
equal  merit  He  read  the  denundatiofl 
of  Webster  so  feelingly  that  it  seemed  tfl 
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be  the  anathema  of  a  Hebrew  prophet 
The  Editor,  who  now  removed  from 
the  side  oi  Dr.  Hohnes  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  called  upon  the  Autocrat, 
distinguishing  him  from  those  authors 
who  had  been  floated  by  the  Atlantic  as 
the  one  who  floated  the  AUantic^  as  Mr. 
Lowell  used  often  to  saj  that  he  did. 
Dr.  Holmes  was  ready,  as  usual,  with 
his  manuscript,  and  in  his  offering  spoke 
of  Mr.  Whittier  as 

So  ferrid,  so  simple,  so  loying,  so  pure, 

We  hear  but  one  strain,  and  our  verdict  is 

anre — 
Thee    eannot    elude    us,  —  no    further    we 

search, — 
Tie  holy  George  Herbert,  out  loose  from  his 

ehnrohl 

Mr.  Howells  then  eulogized  Lowell,  the 
first  editor,  and  asked  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  to  respond  for  him.  Mr. 
Norton  praised  Lowell  as  ''the  humorist, 
the  wit,  the  wise  thinker,  the  poet,  the 
sage,  the  scholar,  the  Mend,'*  in  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  his  vignettes,  with 
which  those  who  know  him  have  long 
been  familiar,  and  assured  us  that  our 
castles  in  Spain  would  be  secure  so  long 
as  James  Russell  Lowell  remained  am- 
bassador to  the  land  of  Don  Quixote. 

There  were  so  many  other  good 
speeches  that  the  dock  struck  the  mid- 
ni^t  hour  before  the  guests  could  make 
their  way  homeward.  Among  these  was 
a  characteristic  one  by  Mark  Twain,  told 
in  hia  characteristic  style,  of  an  experi- 
ence of  a  "literary  feller  "  in  the  hut 
of  a  miner  in  the  wilds  of  Nevada.  The 
six  lights  at  the  head  of  the  table,  not 
being  "humorists,"  were  a  study  while 
this  speech  was  making.  So  far  as  I  re- 
call, the  Sage  of  Concord  was  the  only 
one  among  them  who  smoked  the  excel- 
lent cigars  that  the  hosts  provided,  and, 
as  he  performed  that  restful  function,  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  understand 
what  it  aU  meant,  and  to  fail!  It  was 
evidently  something  not  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  men- 
tioned in  the  speech,  covered  his  blushes 
with  th^  nnmuscript  from  which  he  had 


just  read,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  assumed 
his  usual  amiable  countenance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "I  understand  it  all,  and  am 
amused!" 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  ci  what  was 
said  by  Colonel  Waring,  Colonel  Higgin- 
son,  Mr.  Underwood,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  the  rest.  It  was  a  severe 
strain  on  the  sensitive,  shrinking  poet  in 
whose  honor  it  was  all  done,  especially 
as  he  was  suffering  from  his  cold.  Here- 
tired  before  the  exercises  concluded.  Of 
the  fifty-seven  men  who  sat  at  the  board. 
Waring  and  O'Reilly,  and  Stoddard  and 
Fiske,  and  Whipple  and  Scudder,  are  no 
more. 

The   lights  are  oat,  and   gone  are  all  the 

gnests 
That  thronging  came  with   merriment  and 

jests. 

The  next  Atlantic  "dinner"  was  a 
breakfast,  but  it  was  eaten  at  noon,  still 
the  dinner  hour  of  some  literary  folk.  It 
was  in  honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table, 
but  as  the  birthday  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  August,  in  1809,  it  was  considered 
best  to  postpone  the  cheerful  celebration 
until  winter  had  brought  the  poet's 
friends  back  from  their  hot  weather  va- 
cations. December  8  was  chosen,  and 
again  the  Brunswick  was  the  place.  The 
numbers  asked  this  time  were  greater 
than  ever  before,  —  they  had  been  in- 
creasing, in  fact,  ever  since  the  first  din- 
ner given  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  Parker's. 
When  the  day  arrived,  more  than  one 
hundred  sat  together  around  six  large 
tables.  A  remarkable  change  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  one-third  oi  the 
company  were  ladies!  There  were  two 
tables  at  the  ends  of  the  room,  at  one 
of  which  sat  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Dr. 
Holmes  on  one  side  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  on  the  other.  There  sat, 
also.  President  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Whittier, 
Mrs.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Wister,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  At  a  cor- 
responding tabite  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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room  Mr.  Howells  was  flanked  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Mifflin,  Mrs.  Howells, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Elisabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  James  T.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Al- 
drich. 

James  R.  Osgood  sat  at  one  of  the 
four  other  tables  intermediate,  with  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett  on  one  side,  and  that  Miss 
Sprague  whose  Earnest  Trifler  was  the 
latest  literary  sensation,  on  the  other. 
Governor  Rice,  Mr.  Burlingame,  of 
Senbner*s  Magazine,  Mrs.  M.  £.  W. 
Sherwood,  Dr.  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Sen- 
ator Lodge  were  directly  under  his  eye. 
Opposite  this  table  were  Colonel  EGggin- 
son,  with  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  Mrs. 
Moulton,  Lucy  Larcom,  John  T.  Trow- 
bridge, John  Fiske,  William  Winter, 
Alexander  Agassiz,  and  John  Burroughs. 
Still  another  table  seemed  to  be  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  with 
Ejite  Gannett  Wells  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  at 
his  sides,  and  Professor  Norton,  Dr.  An- 
gell,  James  Parton,  and  others  near  by. 
The  last  table  to  be  mentioned  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Mifflin,  now  head  of  the 
publishing  house,  with  Francis  Parkman, 
Mr.  Stedman,  Frank  Sanborn,  Mark 
Twain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wharton,  and 
others. 

As  Mr.  Houghton  looked  over  the  six 
tables,  he  must  have  felt  proud  of  his 
growing  family!  It  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing that  during  this  dinner  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Osgood  ordering  a 
large  number  of  An  Earnest  Trifler,  the 
phenomenal  sale  of  which  was  surprising 
the  publishers,  though  the  orders  would 
not  to-day  be  considered  startling,  so 
great  has  the  country  become,  and  so 
largely  has  the  circle  of  readers  increased. 

The  conventional  order  was  followed 
after  dinner,  —  Mr.  Houghton  began, 
and  Mr.  Howells  followed  in  guiding  the 
flow  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  pre- 
sence of  ladies  was  something  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  Mr.  Houghton  said  that 
they  had  always  been  wanted,  but  that 
the  publishers  had  been  "too  bashful " 
to  invite  them  up  to  that  time,  leaving 
it  to  be  understood  that,  the  magazine 


being  twenty-two  years  oi  age,  additioMl 
strength  ci  nerve  had  been  developed. 
He  called  upon  "The  Autocrmt  of  the 
Breakfast-Table,  O  King,  live  fotever!" 
Dr.  Holmes  rose  and  after  giving  some 
reminiscences  of  the  beginning  of  the 
magazine,  read  the  poem  entitled  Thi 
Iron  Oate,  which  seemed  like  a  fareweO. 
It  gave  the  title  to  the  next  volume  d 
Holmes's  verse;  but  the  last  farewell  was 
not  to  come  for  a  decade.  He  said,  — 

Time  oUimi  hit  tribute ;  silenoe  now  is  ^qMm  ; 

Let  me  not  Tez  the  too  1ob|^  tafferup  iyre; 
Though  to  yonr  lore  nntiriiig  still  bekoldem. 

The  onrfew  teUt  me  — oorar  ap  th«  fir». 

And  now,  with  gr»tefal  imile  and  aeoeali 
oheerfnl, 
And  warmer  heart  than  look  or  word  eea 

In  eimpleat  phrase  —  theee  treaolMrooa  eyei 
are  tearful  — 
Thanks,    Brother*,    Sisters,  —  Childr«a,— 
and  farewell. 

Mr.  Whittier  had  retired  fexMn  the 
room,  but  again  he  had  left  a  poem,  this 
time  to  be  read  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fieklt. 
Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Houghton,  apokv 
gizing  for  the  absence  of  the  editor,  whom 
he  described  as  "tall,  cadaverous,  and 
grave,'*  using  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  out  the 
brilliant  passages  and  to  reduce  the  ar- 
ticles to  the  standard  AtianHc  length, 
introduced  Mr.  Howells  as  his  represent- 
ative. Mr.  Howells  accept  the  sttna- 
tion,  and  said  that  he  was  not  the  autiwr 
of  a  printed  letter  that  some  of  thoae 
present  might  possibly  have  seen  ""in 
the  hands  of  their  friends,"  iofonning 
him  that  the  editor  regrets  that  he  ''can- 
not use  the  inclosed  contribution,'*  but 
thanks  the  author  for  the  opportunitj  of 
reading  it  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  How- 
ells asserted  that  he  was  the  perscm  who 
urged  the  author  of  a  ten-page  article  to 
make  it  twenty,  or,  better,  to  extend  it 
into  a  series,  and  that  the  cheques  that 
the  authors  present  had  all  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  were  from  his  pemnal 
bank  account.  Of  course,  he  eulogised 
Dr.  Holmes  as  the  one  who  had  made 
the  Atlttntic.  He  asked  Mrs.  Jul|a  Ward 
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Howe  to  respond  for  "The  Girb  we  have 
not  left  behind  us."  Mrs.  Howe  related 
her  experience  in  endeavoring  to  attend 
in  Paris  a  meeting  of  gens  de  leUreSt  and 
finding  that  women  were  not  of  that  class. 
After  sajdng  that  the  present  banquet 
looked  much  better  in  her  eyes  for  having 
ladies  at  the  table,  she  read  a  poem  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Holmes.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  followed  with  expression  of  the 
f eeHngB  of  all  for  the  guest,  and  then  he 
read  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
fl<Hi«  in  which  she  wove  the  titles  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  poems: 

His  ''Latt  Leaf"  flntters  not  U  fall, 
Bnt  fifty  immy  apriiigs  to  leani ; 

His  *'  Comet "  tpeeda  aeroes  the  sky, 
Bat  year  by  year  will  swift  xetam. 

The  president  of  Harvard  University 
had  never  been  heard  at  the  AUantie 
dinners,  but  now  he  was  present.  He 
said,  "How  shall  I  interpolate  my  un- 
prepared prose  into  this  mass  of  poetical 
noanuscript  ?  .  .  •  I  see  here  only  one  or 
two  representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  remind  all  these  poets,  essayists,  and 
stoiy-tellers  who  are  gathered  here,  that 
the  main  work  of  our  friend's  life  has 
been  of  an  altogether  different  nature. 
I  know  him  as  the  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Harvard  University  for  the  last  thirty- 
two  years,  and  I  know  him  to-day  as 
one  of  the  most  active  and  hard-working 
of  our  lecturers.  .  .  .  When  I  read  his 
writings,  I  find  traces  of  this  life-work  of 
hiB  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Let  us  honor  him 
to-day,  not  forgetting  —  they  can  never 
be  fcvgotten  —  his  poems,  his  essays,  as 
a  noble  representative  of  the  profession 
of  the  scientific  student  and  teacher." 

Mark  Twain  greeted  Dr.  Holmes  as 
the  first  great  man  who  had  ever  written 
him  a  letter,  and  as  the  first  great  lit^ 
erary  man  from  whom  he  had  ever  stolen 
anything.  He  then  related  the  story  of 
how  he  had  so  thoroughly  absorbed  the 
dedication  of  Songs  of  Many  Keys  that 
when  he  wrote  the  dedication  of  his  In- 
nocenis  Abroad^  he  reproduced  it,  greatly 


to  his  surprise!  The  story  has  lately  been 
revived  in  the  papers,  after  nearly  thirty 
years.  Mark  said  that  he  called  upon 
Dr.  Holmes  to  apologize,  and  that  after 
he  had  received  absolution,  he  authorized 
the  Autocrat  to  "make  perfectly  6'ee  " 
with  any  of  his  ideas,  and  so,  he  said, 
"we  got  along  right  from  the  start" 

After  Mr.  J.  W.  Harper,  of  the  New 
York  publishing  house,  had  spoken,  Al- 
drich  was  called  upon,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  like  Artemus  Ward,  who  felt  that 
he  had  the  gift  of  oratory,  but  did  not 
happen  to  have  it  by  him.  Nevertheless 
he  gave  a  page  from  his  experience.  He 
said  that  probably  five  thousand  rising 
poets  had  sent  their  books  to  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Holmes  had  written  to  every  one 
of  them  a  letter  of  kindly  advice.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  added,  he  sent  a  book  of 
boyish  verse  to  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  — 
the  first  copy  that  came  from  the  press, 
as  though  the  doctor  was  anxiously  wait^ 
ing  for  it.  In  acknowledgment  he  re- 
ceived the  "kindest  note  ever  written  by 
a  celebrity  to  an  obscurity,"  in  which  he 
was  virtually  told  that  he  had  better  not 
write  any  more  verses  until  he  could  write 
better  ones! 

£.  C.  Stedman  made  a  brief  speech, 
and  read  a  poem  of  which  a  stanza  was. 

Whose  swift  wit  like  his,  with  which  none  dares 
to  Tie, 
Whose  csrol  so  instant,  so  joyons,  so  tme  ? 
Sound  it  cheerly,  dear  Holmes,  for  the  snn  is 
still  high, 
And  we  *re  glad,  as  he  halts,  to  be  outsong 
by  yon ! 

William  Wintef  also  came  from  New 
York.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  Arte- 
mus Ward  is  remembered.  Mr.  Winter 
began  by  saying  that  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with 
Artemus,  and  as  it  did  not  close  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  were 
late  in  reaching  their  hotel.  Then  Ward 
rang  for  a  bell-boy  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  call  up  the  landlord  to  receive  an 
important  message.  The  boy  said  that 
he  could,  but  he  did  n*t  want  to,  where- 
upon Artemus  insisted  that  he  take  the 
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message,  "Eternal  vigilanoe  is  the  price 
of  liberty."  The  incident.  Winter  said, 
impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing always  prepared  for  what  might 
happen,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
little  poem  which  he  read.  It  was  en- 
tiUed  **  Hearts  and  Hohnes."  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  followed  with  a  poem  — 
••Filling  an  Order,"  and  Mr.  How- 
ells  asked  Mr.  Osgood  to  read  letters 
from  President  Hayes,  Greorge  Ban- 
croft, Greorge  William  Curtis,  imd  John 
Holmes,  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
Then  Mr.  Cranch  read  a  sonnet  to  Dr. 
Hobnes,  after  which  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  spoke,  as  one  who,  he  said,  had  not 
lately  been  a  frequent  contributor.  Natu- 
rally he  made  reference  to  the  presence 
of  ladies  for  the  first  time,  saying  that  it 
reminded  him  of  a  political  poster  that 
he  had  seen  inviting  an  attendance  at 
a  gathering  at  which  ''Ladies,  without 
distinction  of  sex,"  were  promised  a 
welcome.  Colonel  Higginson  then  gave 
some  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Holmes's  fa- 
ther, which  he  was  able  to  do,  for  he 
was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  adjoin- 
ing house.  Mr.  Howells  read  letters  from 
many  more  who  could  not  attend:  from 
Carl  Schurz,  President  Porter  ci  Yale, 
President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Bichard  Grant  White,  Henry  Watter- 
aon,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Agassis,  D.  G. 
Mitchell,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Pro- 
fessor Child,  and  others,  and  the  great 
Holmes  breakfast  was  over.  Its  memories 
will  not  pass  away,  for  it  was  a  day  of 
days. 

The  last  AUantic  "dinner"  was  al 
fresco.  It  was  called  by  the  hosts  a  Gar- 
den Party,  and  was  given  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Haniet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  owned 
that  she  was  at  least  seventy  years  old 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1882.  The  place 
was  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Claflin  at  Newtonville.  The  hour 
was  one  at  which  some  literary  persons 
still  dine,  being  from  three  to  six  in  the 
afternoon.  On  this  occasion,  the  "lit- 
erary exercises  "  were  the  chief  feature. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  tables  set  in  the 


house,  and  there  were  sociable  graiq» 
around  them,  but  there  was  a  tent  out- 
side and  under  that  there  were  two  hna- 
dred  seats  in  front  of  a  platf oarm  whkk 
proved  to  be  the  place  ci  chief  attractioiL 
Any  list  of  the  men  and  women  who  oc- 
cupied the  chairs  would  aeeoa  like  die 
index  to  the  Atlantic^  thou^i,  as  Mr. 
Houghton  intimated,  there  were  many 
missing  who  had  shared  the  pleasures  oif 
the  former  gatherings,  —  Longfellow  aod 
Emerson  were  specially  menticHied,  and 
in  truth  it  seemed  as  though  old  tima 
had  passed  away  and  a  new  generatioc 
was  upon  the  stage.  John  T.  TVov- 
bridge,  Edwin  Percy  Whipple*  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Whittier,  Rank 
Sanborn,  Howells,  and  Aldridi  remained, 
but  they  made  a  smaU  minority,  e^>edal- 
ly  when  the  gathering  was  so  muc^  mcve 
inclusive  than  those  of  yore  had  been. 

Over  the  platform  were  the  nimiben, 
1812-1882,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grosp 
under  them  were  Mrs.  Stowe,  Hemy 
Ward  Beecher  and  other  Beechen, 
Mrs.  Stowe's  husband  and  son«  Mia 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phdps,  Whittier,  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  be- 
sides others.  At  about  four  o'clock  Mr. 
Houghton  made  his  graceful  little  speecb 
in  which  he  ranked  Mrs.  Stowe  with 
"the  Miriams,  the  Deborahs,  and  the  Ju- 
diths of  old,  who  now,"  he  said,  **  shout 
back  the  refrain,  when  you  utter  the  in- 
spired song,  —  'Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  glcmously.  The 
Almighty  Lord  hath  disappointed  them 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman.* " 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  responded  for 
his  sister,  in  a  witty  speech,  saying  among 
other  things  ■  that  when  Unde  Tcm** 
Cabin  was  written,  some  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  do  it,  but  that  her 
brother  Henry  did;  whereupon,  said  he, 
''I  wrote  Nonvood^  —  thui  killed  the 
thing  dead."  This  launched  the  speak- 
ing, and  Mr.  Sanborn  read  a  poem  bj 
Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes  one  of  his  own, 
and  then  one  by  Miss  Phelps.  In  Dr. 
Holmes's  poem  was  a  stansa  containnn 
a  Greek  pun, — 
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When  Archimedes,  long  ago, 

Spoke  out  lo  grandly,  **  das  pou  $to, 

GiTe  me  a  place  to  stand  on, 
I  'U  moTe  your  planet  for  yon  now,"  — 
He  little  dreamed  or  fancied  how 
The  sto  at  last  should  find  its  ptm 

For  woman's  faith  to  land  on. 

Mr.  Whittier's  tribute  contained  the 
following  lines :  — 

Thrice  welcome  from  the  Land  of  Flowers 

And  golden-fruited  orange  bowers, 

To  this  sweet,  green-turfed  June  of  ours  I  .  .  . 

To  her,  at  three  score  years  and  ten 

Be  tributes  of  the  tongue  and  pen. 

Be  honors,  praise  and  heart-thanks  giren, 

Th«  loves  of  earth,  the  hopes  of  heaven  I  .  .  . 

Long  ages  after  ours  shall  keep 

Her  memory  living  while  we  sleep ; 

The  waves  that  wash  our  grey  coast  lines. 

The  winds  that  rock  the  SoutJiem  pines 

Shall  sing  of  her. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  number  who 
were  not  able  to  be  present,  and  remarks 
made  by  Judge  Tourgee,  author  of  A 
FooTs  Errand,  and  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  and  there  was  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  absent  in  Europe.  Mrs. 
Stowe  made  a  little  address  in  response 
to  the  greetings,  and  the  last  "dinner  " 
of  the  AUantie  diners  was  over!  It  was 
a  very  different  occasion  from  those  at 
Porter's,  —  even  from  the  small  gather- 
ings at  Parker's.  The  enlargement  of  the 
borders  was  like  adding  water  to  a  cup 
of  tea.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  the  old 
times,  but  the  strength  of  comradeship 
had  been  weakened.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  made  a  change  in  the  men  who 
remained  of  the  first  group  of  contribu- 
tors, and  the  loss  of  those  who  had  fallen 
by  the  way,  while  it  awakened  tender 
thoughts,  also  made  the  contributors  to 
the  first  numbers  look  with  strange  fed- 
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ings  at  the  young  persons  who  seemed 
to  be  carrying  things  on  in,  perhaps,  a 
doubtful  way! 

Twenty-five  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  last  of  the  entertainments  — 
memories  of  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
smnmon  from  the  vasty  deep — occurred. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  diners  dined  at  the 
call  of  the  publishers;  next  they  sought 
no  company  but  their  own;  and  at  last 
they  were  brought  to  their  feast  under 
the  noble  elms  of  Newton,  with  greatly 
inrceased  numbers.  At  first,  men  only 
came;  at  last,  the  women  were  almost 
as  many  as  the  men.  The  first  groups 
were  sinall  enough  to  allow  every  one  to 
have  intimate  converse  with  every  other 
one.  Never  did  they  go  to  the  extreme 
of  the  afternoon  teas  as  Dr.  Holmes  b 
said  to  have  described  them,  —  "Giggle, 
gabble,  gobble  and  git  I  "  but  they  came 
dangerously  near  to  that  limit,  and  then 
they  passed  away.  The  character  of  the 
feasts  changed,  and  the  men  who  met 
were  not  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter-century  that  they  were  at  its  be- 
ginning. The  chapter  ended  and  history 
makes  its  record.  The  Autocrat,  you 
remember,  hoped  that  the  Atlantic  would 
endure  until  an  ideal  state  of  society 
should  be  established.  That  time  has  not 
yet  arrived,  but  the  magazine  is  still 
doing  its  best  to  bring  it  on,  and  the 
world  is  better  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1857,  though  we  must  feel  with 
Dr.  Hohnes  that 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times,  — they 

shall  never  he  forgot ! 
There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place, — keep 

green  the  dear  old  spot ! 
There  are  no  friends  like  our  old  friends,  — 

May  Heaven  prolong  their  lives ! 
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Upon  the  wall  of  the  Atlantic  office, 
among  the  portraits  of  former  editors, 
there  may  be  seen  a  fine  open  face,  with 
striking  ^es  and  a  beard  worn  longer 
than  is  now  the  fashion.  It  is  a  fair  like- 
ness of  Frands  H.  Underwood,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  magazine.  At  least  four 
years  before  the  AUantie  came  into  be- 
ing, he  originated  the  plan,  engaged  the 
contributors,  and  but  for  the  failure  of 
a  publisher  would  have  enjoyed  the  full 
credit  of  the  enterprise.  When  the  maga- 
zine was  finally  launched,  ia  1857,  Under- 
wood was  still  the  initiating  spirit.  It  was 
he  who  pleaded  with  the  reluctant  head 
of  the  finn  of  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Co. 
As  "  our  literary  man,"  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
comfortable  proprietary  phrase,  he  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  among  the  guests 
at  that  well-known  dinner  where  the 
project  of  the  magazine  was  first  made 
public.  He  visited  England  to  seciure  the 
services  of  the  first  British  contributors. 
Recognizing  that  Lowell's  name  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  new  venture.  Underwood  loyally  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  ''office  editor,"  as 
assistant  to  his  more  gifted  friend.  When 
the  breaking  up  of  the  firm  of  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  and  Co.,  in  1859,  threw 
the  ownership  of  the  magazine  into  the 
hands  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Under- 
wood went  out  of  office,  as  did  Lowell 
in  due  time.  He  had  thereafter  a  varied 
and  honorable,  although  a  somewhat 
disappointed  career,  which  has  abeady 
been  sketched  in  this  magazine  ^  by  the 
sympathetic  pen  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

A  graceful  writer,  and  a  warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic  associate  of  men  more  bril- 
liant than  himself.  Underwood's  name  is 
ah*eady  shadowed  by  that  forgetfulness 
which  awaits  the  second-rate  men  of  a 

1  "The  Author  of  QuoWin,"  January,  1895. 
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generation  rich  in  creative  eno-gy.  Fori! 
must  be  admitted  that  his  ability  was  Dot 
of  the  first  order;  as  the  slang  of  the  ath- 
lete has  it,  he  never  quite  ''made  the 
team."  But  he  played  the  literary  game 
devotedly,  honestly,  and  always  against 
better  men;  he  beosune,  in  short,  a  model 
of  the  "  scrub  "  player.  The  scrubs,  ai 
every  one  knows,  get  a  good  dinner  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  listen  to  the  thanks 
of  the  coaches,  and  then  are  straightwaj 
forgotten. 

Underwood,  however,  gave  alms  to 
oblivion  by  several  useful  volumes*  and 
by  keeping  an  extraordinary  acrap-book.^ 
In  two  huge  leather-backed  volumes  are 
pasted  hundreds  upon  hundreds  ol  let- 
ters received  during  his  forty  years  of 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  fore- 
most American  and  Englbh  writing  men. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  from  Lowdl, 
many  from  Emerson,  nearly  forty  frooi 
Holmes,  and  about  fifty  from  Whittier. 
The  letters  are  arranged  alphabeticaDj 
and  run  from  Alcott  and  Allibone  to 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  EUzur  Wrigjit; 
and  in  point  of  time  they  range  from 
Richard  H.  Dana  the  elder,  who  hdped 
found  The  North  American  Review  in 
1815,  down  to  authors  who  are  still  strug- 
gling. Many  of  these  letters  throw  light 
upon  the  unwritten  history  of  the  At- 
lantic,  besides  illustrating  the  literary 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try during  Underwood's  life.  One  ol  the 
earliest  letters,  for  example,  is  from  N. 
P.  Willis,  then  a  name  of  first  rank  in  the 
literary  profession.  Underwood,  who 
was  bom  in  Enfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1825,  had  left  Amherst  College  without 
graduating,  had  gone  to  Kentud^. 
taught  school,  studied  law,  and  noarried. 

^  Kindly  loaned  to  me  by  its  present  < 
George  F.  Babbitt  of  Boston. 
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But  he  yearned  for  a  literary  career,  and 
sent  specimens  of  his  poetry  to  Mr.  Willis, 
who  was  then  in  Washington.  The  vet- 
eran's reply  is  interesting,  and  his  bland 
phrase,  **  Your  poetry  is  as  good  as  By- 
ron's was  at  the  same  stage  of  progress,'* 
betrays  both  a  kind  heart  and  a  long  edi- 
torial experience. 

WABHnroTOK,  April  29,  [abata  1848] 
Mt  dbab  Sm,  —  Your  letter  for- 
warded to  me  here  is  just  received,  and  I 
hasten  to  comply  with  your  request,  tho' 
young  poets  a^  advice  very  much  as 
lovers  do  after  they  are  irrevocably  en- 
gaged. In  the  first  place,  however,  I 
should  always  advise  against  adopting 
the  literary  profession,  for  at  the  best,  it 
is  like  making  waggon-traces  of  your 
hair  —  wholly  insufficient  for  wants 
which  increase  as  the  power  gives  way. 
Your  poetry  is  as  good  as  Byron's  was  at 
the  same  stage  of  progress  —  correct, 
and  evidently  inspired,  and  capable  of 
expansion  into  stuiOf  for  fame.  But  there 
are  many  men  of  the  same  calibre  who 
would  go  on,  and  starve  up  to  the  empty 
honor  of  being  remembered  (first)  when 
dead,  were  it  not  that  they  could  turn 
their  mcve  conmion  powers  to  account, 
and  live  by  meaner  industry.  Poetry  is 
an  angel  in  your  breast,  and  you  had 
better  not  turn  her  out  to  be  your  maid- 
of-all-work.  As  to  writing  for  magazines, 
that  is  very  nearly  done  with  as  a  matter 
of  profit  The  competition  for  notoriety 
alone  gives  the  editors  more  than  they 
can  use.  You  could  not  sell  a  piece  of 
poetry  now  in  America.  The  literary 
avenues  are  all  overcrowded,  and  you 
cannot  Hve  by  the  pen  except  as  a  drudge 
to  a  newspaper.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
you  will  probably  try  it,  and  all  I  can  say 
is,  —  that  you  shall  have  my  sympathy 
and  what  aid  I  can  give  you.  If  you 
should  come  to  New  York  and  will  call  on 
me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  say  more  than  I 
have  time  to  write. 

Yours  very  truly 

N.  P.  Willis. 

Underwood's  sojourn  in  Kentucky  in- 


creased his  native  hatred  of  slavery, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Massachusetts  in 
1850  he  enhsted  in  the  fVee-Soil  move- 
ment In  1852  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  State  Senate,  Henry  Wilson  being  its 
President  His  acquaintance  with  public 
men  grew  rapidly,  and  by  1853,  when  he 
was  but  twenty-eight,  he  conceived  the 
notion  of  a  new  magazine.  Some  such 
project  had  long  been  in  the  air,  as  is 
evident  from  the  letters  of  Emerson, 
Alcott,  and  Lowell,  but  Underwood  was 
the  first  to  crystallize  it  It  was  to  be 
anti-slavery  in  politics,  but  was  to  draw 
for  general  contributions  upon  the  best 
writers  of  the  country.  He  succeeded  in 
interesting  J.  P.  Jewett,  who  had  under- 
taken the  publication  of  Vnde  TonCs 
Cabin  after  the  over-cautious  Phillips  had 
rejected  it,  and  who  was  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  Whittier's  poems.  With  charac- 
teristic eagerness  Underwood  then  wrote 
to  desirable  contributors,  sketching  the 
proposed  magazine,  and  soliciting  their 
cooperation.  In  selecting  some  of  the  let- 
ters received  in  reply,  the  anti-slavery 
men  shall  be  heard  first  Wendell  Phil- 
lips was  dubious:  — 

Ltkv,  Aug,  4th.  [1853] 
Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  given  your 
idea  the  best  consideration  in  my  power, 
and  am  obliged  to  come  to  a  diJOTerent 
conclusion  from  Messrs.  May  and  Gar- 
rison. I  believe  the  plan  has  been  tried 
thrice  within  my  time  (I  mean  my  anti- 
slavery  life)  and  has  each  time  failed.  I 
cannot  think,  ^therefore,  there  Lb  much 
chance  for  the  periodical  sketched  in 
your  excellent  letter.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  aware  my  judgment  on  such  a  point 
is  worth  little;  and  that  an  experiment 
so  useful  to  the  general  cause  of  Reform 
may  not  be  lost,  if  practicable,  I  have 
enclosed  your  letter,  with  a  few  lines,  to 
Theodore  Parker,  asking  him  to  com- 
municate to  you  his  mature  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Believe  me 

very  truly  yours, 

Wendell  Phillif8. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Umdbrwood. 
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Theod<»e  Parker  was  no  more  en- 
couraging:—^ 

BoBTOv,  11  Oct.t  1863. 

Mt  deab  Sir,  —  The  more  I  think  of 
your  enterprise  the  less  likely  it  seems  to 
me  to  succeed  at  present  You  know 
how  the  Commonwealth  struggled  along, 
paying  nothing  and  hardly  enabling  Mr. 
Wright  to  live.  I  fear  this  undertaking 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate  —  at  first 
Of  its  ultimate  triumph  I  have  little 
doubt  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  gen- 
tlemen I  spoke  of  Sunday  night  and  that 
seemed  to  be  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Howe  know  much 
more  about  such  things  than  I  do,  and 
their  opinion  would  be  better  than  mine. 
I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  pour  cold  water  on 
your  scheme,  for  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  succeed  —  and  to  help  it  forward  if 
possible.  Yours  faithfully, 

Thbo.  Pabxer. 
Bir.  Ukdbbwood. 

John  G.  Palfrey  thought  better  of  the 
idea,  although  in  the  first  of  the  two  let- 
ters to  be  quoted,  he  speaks  of  the  new 
periodical  as  "a  weekly  newspaper."  The 
second  letter  shows  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  project 

Cambbidob,  Oct.  10, 1853. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  with  great 
pleasure  heard  from  you  of  your  project 
of  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  anti-slav- 
ery principles.  I  believe  that  there  is  an 
opening  for  a  paper  of  this  description, 
and  I  have  f uU  confidence  in  your  ability, 
and  that  of  your  proposed  coadjutor,  to 
conduct  it  to  the  acceptance  and  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 
With  great  regard,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant 
John  G.  Palfret. 

Cambridob,  Nov,  22,  1858. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  much  gratified 
to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
accomplishment  of  your  plan  of  a  liter- 
ary and  anti-slavery  Monthly  Magazine. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  contribute  to  the 


work  whenever  it  is  in  my  power.  I  have 
little  hope,  however,  of  doing  so  this  win- 
ter, my  time  being  pretty  strictly  appto- 
priated  till  next  May. 
With  great  r^^ard,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  aorant, 
John  G.  Pai^vrkt. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  was  also  opti- 
mistic:— 

Boston,  November  23, 1853. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  received  yestqday 
your  favor  of  the  21st,  in  reference  to  the 
new  Magazine  about  to  be  publisbed  by 
J.  P.  Jewett  and  Co.  The  plan  mppean 
to  me  an  excellent  one,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  that  it  is  to  be  started  by  Pub- 
lishers whose  business  energy  wiD  fdaoe 
the  publication  part  on  such  a  bads  as 
wiU,  I  trust,  ensure  success  to  the  enter- 
prise. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  be  one  of  the  Con- 
tributors to  such  a  Magazine,  and  to 
write  both  for  the  Ref<Minatoiy  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Departments.  .  .  . 

James  Freeican  Cxjuocs. 

F.  H.  UlTDBBWOOD,  Esq. 

The  next  three  letters  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  attitude  of  the  New  York 
writing  men. 

TVUmneOmoe, 
Nbw  York,  Nov,  20, 186S. 

Dear  Sir, — Yourfavcwof  the  18lhii 
received.  It  wiU  not  be  in  my  power  to 
furnish  an  article  for  the  first  number  of 
your  proposed  periodical,  as  I  have  a 
number  of  extra  engagements  now  on 
hand.  If  it  suits  your  purpose  to  receive 
a  monthly  letter  from  New  Yoric,  giving 
an  off-hand  summary  of  the  literature, 
art,  and  social  gossip  of  New  York,  I 
might  incline  to  furnish  it  I  will  com- 
municate your  note  to  Dana  and  Ry, 
and  am  truly  yours, 

George  Ripixt. 
F.  H.  Ukdebwood,  Esq. 

Nbw  York,  Nov,  24tb.    [1858] 
Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Although  I  have  had 
so  much  experience  in  the  starting  of  nev 
periodicals  as  to  be  no  w  habitually  doubt- 
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fill  of  the  success  of  any,  I  am  still  pleased 
with  jour  project,  because  I  think  the 
oountiy  wants  an  out  and  out  independ- 
ent and  freespoken  organ  of  the  kind 
you  propose.  Pvtnam*9  is  capital  in  its 
way,  but  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  range 
of  topics.  I  cannot  however  promise  to 
write  you  anything  at  present,  as  my  en- 
gagements are  so  many  and  exacting. 
Nor  have  I  anything  on  hand,  except  a 
few  light  travelling  sketches  which  would 
not  perhaps  suit  your  pmrposes. 

Mr,  Biyant  desires  me  to  say  that  he 
is  already  engaged  to  write  for  certain 
periodicals  only,  and  regrets  his  inability 
to  lend  you  his  name.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  not 
in  the  city. 

With  many  wishes  for  your  success  I 
have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obt.  Servant, 

Parke  Gtodwin. 

Cavakdaioua,  N.  Ym 
Nov.  24th,  '63. 

My  deab  Sib,  —  Your  favor  of  the 
19th,  which  was  sent  after  me  from  home, 
has  just  reached  me.  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  accede  to  your  request, 
but  it  is  impossible.  My  engagements  and 
occupations  are  such  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly assist  in  your  enterprise  and  while 
I  am  honored  by  your  application,  and 
should  be  flattered  by  the  announcement 
of  my  name  as  a  contributor,  it  would  be 
a  promise  which  I  could  not  perform. 

I  am  compelled  to  decline,  but  assure 
you  that  I  attach  the  weightieH  signifi- 
cance to  the  refractory  sentence  of  your 
letter,  and  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  William  Curtis. 
Mr.  Undbbwood. 

For  the  model  of  an  exact,  business- 
like reply,  however,  demanding  the  '*rate 
P^  P<^  (describing  the  page)"  we  must 
turn  to  one  of  the  Concord  dreamers. 

CoMOOBD,  Nov.  22d,  '53. 
Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  inform  me  in 
season  at  what  rate  per  page  (describ- 
ing the  page)  you  wiU  pay  for  accepted 


articles,  —  returning  rejected  within  a 
reasonable  time,  —  and  your  terms  are 
satisfact(»y,  I  will  forward  something 
for  your  magazine  before  Dec.  5th,  and 
you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  my  name 
on  the  list  of  contributors. 

Yours, 
Henrt  D.  Thoreau. 

Apparently  Underwood's  rejoinder  was 
satisFactory,  for  Thoreau's  next  letter 
was  accompanied  by  an  actual  manu- 
script 

CoNOOBD,  Dee.  2d,  1853. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  send  you  herewith 
a  complete  article  of  fifty-seven  pages. 
Ptdnam*s  Magazine  pays  me  four  dollars 
a  page,  but  I  will  not  expect  to  receive 
more  for  this  than  you  pay  to  anyone 
else.  Of  course  you  will  not  make  any 
alterations  or  omissions  without  con- 
sulting me.  Yours, 

Henrt  D.  Thoreau. 

The  plan  was  to  issue  the  first  number 
early  in  January,  1854,  and  the  contribu- 
tors, as  Thoreau's  first  letter  indicates, 
were  asked  to  send  copy  by  December  5. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  then 
a  young  minister  in  Worcester,  has 
printed  in  his  Old  Cambridge  the  let- 
ters which  he  received  from  Underwood. 
The  first  one  ran:  — 

Boston,  November  21, 1853. 

Dear  Sir, —  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewett  and 
Co.  of  this  dty  propose  to  establish  a 
Literary  and  Anti-Slavery  magazine  — 
commencing  probably  in  January.  The 
publishers  have  energy  and  capital,  and 
will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  enter- 
prise completely  successful.  They  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  contributions  from 
the  best  writers,  and  will  pay  liberally 
for  all  they  make  use  of.  Politics  and 
the  "Humanities,"  though,  of  course, 
prominent  as  giving  character  to  the 
Magazine,  will  occupy  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  pages.  Current  literary  topics, 
new  books,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  reading  public  will 
receive  the  most  careful  attention. 
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I  am  desired  to  request  you  to  become 
a  contributor.  If  you  are  disposed  to 
favor  the  project,  and  have  anything 
written  at  this  time,  please  forward  the 
MS.  with  your  reply. 

If  not,  please  state  whether  we  may 
expect  to  receive  an  article  soon  —  if 
before  December  5th  it  will  materially 
oblige  us.  If  permitted,  we  shall  an- 
nounce you  as  a  contributor,  in  the  pro- 
spectus. The  articles  will  all  be  anony- 
mous, as  in  PtUnain*8  Monthly. 

Your  early  attention  is  respectfully 
solicited.    With  high  regard. 
Truly  yours, 
Francis  H.  Underwood. 

The  scrap-book  preserves  Higginson's 
reply,  —  a  letter  characterized  by  the 
prompt  helpfulness  which  the  successive 
editors  of  Uie  Atlantic  have  happily  ex- 
perienced for  more  than  half  a  century. 

W0BOB8TEB,  Nov.  21, 1853. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  hear  with  great  interest 
of  the  proposed  magazine,  though  I  have 
grown  distrustful  of  such  enterprises, 
especially  when  of  Boston  origin.  The 
publishers  you  name  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  if  any  are.  I  gladly  contribute  my 
name  to  Uie  list  of  writers  —  and  any 
counsel  I  can  ever  give,  when  needed. 

As  to  the  positive  amount  of  literary 
aid  to  be  expected  from  me,  I  must  speak 
very  cautiously.  I  am  very  much  ab- 
sorbed by  necessary  writing,  speaking 
and  studies,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  collateral 
work;  I  have  been  engaged  some  four 
months  to  write  an  article  for  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  on  Collier's  Shakespeare; 
have  all  the  books  collected  and  yet  have 
done  about  nothing  and  finally  given  up 
that  undertaking. 

Besides,  I  have  access  to  Pvinam  for 
anything  of  a  literary  character  in  prose 
and  verse,  —  a  better  paymaster,  I  sus- 
pect, than  the  new  magazine  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  To  be  sure,  PyJknam  is  not 
.  .  .  reformatory,  and  I  should  feel  much 
more  interest  in  yours.  But  then  again  I 
suspect  Mr.  Jewett  would  be  much  more 


keen  on  the  scent  of  any  thec^ogical  her- 
esy, however  latent,  than  the  Editon  ol 
Ptdnam. 

But  I  know  I  shall  have  something,  ta 
time  to  offer,  tho*  I  have  nothing  now  at 
hand  —  nor  can  I  before  Dec  5.  I  hv. 
in  mind  especially  an  essay  wh.  will  actu- 
ally give  a  new  aspect  of  the  slavery  snb- 
jectl  —  called  "  The  Romance  of  Slavciy 
or  American  Feudalism,"  grouping  the 
points  of  analogy  between  MedoenJ 
slavery  and  southern.  Of  H^rew  and 
Roman  slavery  there  has  been  an  exoesi 
of  discussion:  —  of  Medieval  serfdom 
hardly  anything  is  known  and  yet  the 
Analogy  is  more  picturesque  and  more 
thorough.  I  read  a  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Salem  this  winter,  but  it  wOl  not  be 
in  condition  to  print,  for  a  month  or  twa 
It  will  be,  in  that  time,  unless  I  decide  to 
keep  it  for  a  lecture. 

However  it  is  a  new  matter  to  me  ^^our 
magazine)  and  these  are  only  first  im- 
pressions. I  answer  thus  promptly,  part- 
ly to  express  my  good  will  and  gift 
my  name,  and  partly  to  suggest  some 
other  names,  as  follows :  Rev.  D.  A.  Was- 
son  of  Groveland,  minister  ol  an  Inde- 
pendent Church  —  a  man  of  rare  and 
growing  intellect  —  author  of  aevenJ 
verses  and  a  remarkable  article  on  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  New  Englander. 

Miss  Anne  Whitney  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  author  of  two  remarkaMe  poems 
in  my  Thalatta ;  1  know  of  no  American 
woman  with  so  much  poetical  genius, 
now  that  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lowdl  la  gone. 

Miss  Eliza  Sproat  of  Philaddphia, 
author  of  the  original  and  *ilnfiiHtM#> 
'*  Stories  for  Children  and  Poets"  m 
the  National  Era. 

But  especially  and  above  aU,  WHBam 
Henry  HurUmt  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
author  of  those  brilliant  letters  fr.  Cuba 
in  National  Era  and  of  some  fine  arti- 
cles (a  few  years  ago)  in  N.  A,  Review 
and  Chr.  Examiner.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  the  most  versatile  talent,  great  iiidu»- 
try  and  (except  Theo.  Parker)  the  most 
universal  scholar  I  know.  He  is  a  native 
of  Charleston,  S.   C,  but  understands 
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slavery  thoroughly  and  is  (between  our- 
selves) the  man  to  edit  the  magazine.  I 
say  tlds  with  the  utmosi  ddicacy  of  opin- 
ion—  not  knowing  whether  you  your- 
self are  to  be  Financier  or  Agent  or  Editor 
of  the  concern. 

I  suggest  the  names  of  these  contribu- 
tors, not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  that  of 
the  magazine  to  which  they  would  all 
prove  valuable  auxiliaries.  But  perhaps 
you  think  I  have  been  quite  too  oflSdous 
already. 

Cordially  yours, 

T.  W.  HiGdiNBON. 

To  this  Underwood  replied  with  the 
second  of  the  letters  printed  in  Old  Cam- 
bridge:— 

Boston,  November  25, 1853. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Our  Magazine  is  not 
yet  definitely  determined  upon.  Prolh 
abbft  however,  it  wiU  be  conmienced. 
The  letters  I  wrote  for  the  enlistment  of 
contributors  have  been  mostly  answered 
favorably.  We  have  already  a  very  re- 
spectable list  engaged.  We  are  waiting 
to  hear  definitely  from  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who  we  hope  will  be  induced  to  com- 
mence in  the  Feb.  no.  a  new  stoiy.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  interest  you  manifest 
by  sending  new  names.  I  shall  write  to 
Mr.  Hurlbut  at  once,  and  to  the  others  in 
a  day  or  two.  Those  who  have  already 
proinised  to  write  are  Mr.  Carter  (for- 
merly of  the  CommonweaUh)  who  will 
furnish  a  political  article  for  each  num- 
ber, Mr.  Hildreth  (very  much  interested 
in  the  undertaking),  Thos.  W.  Parsons, 
author  of  an  excellent  translation  of 
Dante,  Parke  Godwin  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Mr.  Ripley  of  the  Trib- 
tme.  Dr.  Elder  of  Phila.,  H.  D.  Thoreau 
of  Concord,  Theodore  Parker  (my  most 
valued  friend),  Edmund  Quincy,  James 
R.  Lowell  (fh>m  whom  I  have  a  most 
exquisite  gem). 

Many  to  whom  I  have  written  have  not 
replied  as  yet 

I  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Magazine,  —  intending  to  get  the 
best  aid  from  professed  litterateurs  in  the 


several  departments.  We  io  expect  to  pay 
as  much  as  PtUnam  —  that  is  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  for  such  pages  as  Put- 
nam\  though  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
use  a  trifle  larger  type  than  our  New  York 
contemporary.  Poetry,  of  course,  we  pay 
for  according  to  value.  There  are  not 
above  six  men  in  America  (known  to  me) 
to  whom  I  would  pay  anything  for  poe- 
try. There  is  no  medium;  it  is  good  or 
it  is  good-for-nothing.  Lowell  I  esteem 
most;  after  him  Whittier  (the  last  I  con- 
fidently expect  to  secure). 

The  first  no.  will  probably  be  late  — 
as  late  as  Jan.  5,  or  even  10th.  It  is  un- 
avoidable. But  in  Feb.  we  shall  get  be 
fore  the  wind. 

Mr.  Jewett  will  be  liberal  as  to  heresy. 
Indeed  he  is  almost  a  heretic  himself. 
For  myself  I  am  a  member  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker's society;  but  as  we  must  ^t  support 
moral  and  pecuniary  from  the  whole 
coDununity  we  shall  strive  to  offend 
neither  side.   In  haste. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

Francis  H.  Underwood. 

Whittier,  who  was  on  cordial  terms 
with  his  publisher  Jewett,  writes  with 
enthusiasm:  — 

Amesburt,  25,  11  ITom  1B58. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  am  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  free  magazine.  It  wiU 
go:  the  time  has  come  for  it  and  Jewett 
is  the  man  for  the  hour. 

I  will  try  and  send  something  on  or 
before  the5th.  At  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad 
to  write  for  it,  if  my  health  permits. 

Wilt  thou  say  to  Jewett  that  I  thank 
him  for  his  capital  getting  up  of  my 
'*  Sabbath  Scene.'*  The  illustrations  are 
admirable  —  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  They  do  great  credit  to  the  artist. 
Thine  truly, 

J.  G.  Whtitier. 

In  view  of  his  later  relations  with  the 
magazine,  Ix>we]rs  letter  —  written  on 
the  same  sheet  as  the  manuscript  poem 
which  accompanied  it  —  is  of  peculiar 
interest    The  allusion  in  the  first  para- 
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graph  is  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell, 
which  had  taken  place  a  month  earlier. 
The  poem,  which  then  bore  the  title 
"The  Oriole's  Nest,"  with  iti  sad  De- 
cember "Palinode,"  remained  unpub- 
lished until  Lowell  himself,  as  editor  ci 
the  AtianiiCf  printed  it  under  the  title 
"  The  Nest "  in  March,  1858,  It  was  not 
included  in  any  volume  of  his  verse  until 
the  publication  of  HearUease  and  Rue  in 
1888. 

Mt  deab  Sib,  —  I  have  made  an 
effort  for  you,  for  I  did  not  wish  merely 
to  say  that  I  wished  you  well.  This  is  an 
old  poem,  and  perhaps  it  seems  better 
to  me  than  it  deserves  —  for  an  intense 
meaning  has  been  added  to  it. 

I  might  promise  you  something  for 
February  if  Mr.  Jewett  would  like  an  ex- 
pensive contributor  so  soon  again.  I  have 
once  had  an  essay  upon  Valentines  in 
my  head,  and  I  could  recreate  it  It 
would  suit  that  month. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
some  evening  to  talk  over  your  undertak- 
ing. Meanwhile,  thanking  you  heartily 
for  the  kind  note  which  you  wrote  some 
time  ago  and  wishing  you  every  success. 
I  remain  heartily  yours, 

J.  R.  L. 
P.  H.  Ukdbbwood,  Esq. 

28rd  Nov.,  1853. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  articles  will 
be  anonymous  as  in  Pvinamf 

Then  came,  alas,  the  hour  of  bitter 
disappointment  J.  P.  Jewett  and  Co. 
failed,  and  the  magazine  plans  were 
abandoned.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
copy  for  the  January  number  was  to  be 
ready,  Lowell  is  writing  to  Underwood: 
EucwooD,  5th  Dtc,  1853. 

Mt  deab  Sir,  —  I  cannot  help  writ- 
ing a  word  to  say  how  truly  sorry  I  was 
to  hear  of  the  blowing-up  of  your  maga- 
zine. But  it  is  not  so  irreparable  as  if  it 
had  been  a  powder  magazine,  though 
perhaps  all  the  harder  to  be  borne  be- 
cause it  was  only  in  posae  and  not  in  esse. 
The  explosion  of  one  of  these  castles  in 


Spain  sometimes  sprinkles  dust  on  all 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  but  I  hope  yoa  are 
of  better  heart  and  will  rather  look  Ufxm 
the  affair  as  a  burning  of  your  afa^ 
which  only  makes  victcny  the  more  im- 
perative. Although  I  could  prove  by  a 
syllogism  in  harbara  that  you  are  no 
worse  off  than  you  were  betone,  I  know 
very  well  that  you  are^  for  if  it  be  bad 
to  lose  mere  coin,  it  is  still  worse  to  fese 
hope,  which  is  the  mint  in  which  most 
gold  is  manufactured. 

But,  after  all,  b  it  a  hopeless  case? 
Consider  yourself  to  be  in  the  positioii 
of  all  the  world  before  the  Mansion  d 
our  Uncle  Thomas  (as  I  suppose  we  must 
call  it  now  —  it  has  grown  so  respect- 
able) was  published,  uid  never  to  have 
heard  of  this  Mr.  Jew-wit    I  think  be 

ought  to  be that  something  ought 

to  be  done  to  him,  but,  for  that  matter, 
nearly  all  booksellers  stand  in  the  same 
oondenmation.  There  are  as  good  fish 
in  that  buccaneering  sea  of  Bibliopohr 
as  ever  were  caught,  and  if  one  of  them 
have  broken  away  from  your  harpoon, 
I  hope  the  next  may  prove  a  downri^ 
Kraaken  on  whom,  if  needful,  you  can 
pitch  your  tent  and  live. 

Don't  think  that  I  am  trifling  with  yoo. 
God  knows  any  jests  of  mine  would  be 
of  a  bitter  sort  just  now,  but  I  know  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  made  to  kxik 
at  his  misfortune  till  it  assumes  its  true 
relation  to  things  about  it  So  don't  think 
me  intrusive  if  I  nudge  your  elbow  among 
the  rest 

I  shall  come  and  see  you  some  evening 
this  week,  when  I  feel  myself  not  too  dull 
to  be  inflicted  on  anybody,  and  till  then 

Believe  me  with  sincere  interest 
Yours, 

J.  R.  LOWKLL. 

Whittier's  note,  written  the  next  day, 
wasted  no  words:  — 

Amesbitrt,  6th  12  Mo,  185S. 

Deab  Sib,  —  I  regret  the  f aflure  of 
the  magazine  project.  I  was  quite  sure 
of  its  success. 

I  sent  thee  a  poem,  care  of  J.  P.  J.  snd 
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Co.»  which  I  will  thank  thee  to  return 
to  me  immediately,  and  thereby  greatly 
oblige  Thine  truly, 

John  G.  WHrmsB. 

Whatever  publicity  may  have  been 
given  to  the  faOure  of  Underwood's 
scheme,  Longfellow  •  apparently  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened,  as  the 
date  of  the  following  dilatoiy  note  will 
show:  — 

Cambbidob,  February  VI,  1854. 

DsAB  Sir,  —  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  having  left  so  long  unanswered 
your  letter  about  a  New  Magazine  or 
Literary  Paper.  The  fact  Ib,  I  could 
not  say  *'Yes,"  and  did  not  want  to  say 
**No;*'  and  therefore  said  nothing. 

Between  the  two  forms  proposed,  a 
Magarine,  monthly,  and  a  weekly  news- 
pi^>er,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
deciding.  I  very  much  prefer  the  latter. 
You  can  fire  much  faster  and  do  more 
ezecation. 

As  to  being  a  contributor  to  either,  it 
would  not  at  present  be  in  my  power. 
I  have  already  more  engagements  on 
hand  than  I  can  conveniently  attend  to, 
and  should  feel  any  addition  a  burden 
and  a  vexation. 

I  remain,  with  best  wishes  for  your 
success.  Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

By  the  time  Longfellow's  letter  was 
written,  however.  Underwood  had  en- 
tered the  counting-room  of  Phillips, 
Sampson  and  Co.  Here  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  literary  men,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  years  he  became  promi- 
nent in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  writers.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  loosely  organized 
group  of  diners  who  after  1857  used  to 
meet  under  the  name  of  the  ** Atlantic'* 
or  tlie  *' Magazine  **  Club, —  a  gathering 
often  confused  with  the  Saturday  Club, 
although  Longfellow's  Journal  and  many 
other  contemporary  writings  clearly  make 
the  distinction. 


The  following  letter  from  Professor 
Felton  gives  an  agreeable  picture  of  the 
cordiality  which  characterized  the  group 
of  men  who  were  so  soon  to  become  fel- 
low contributors  to  the  long-deferred 
magazine. 

Cambbidob,  Friday,  Feb.  13, 1856. 
in  bed 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Undebwood,  —  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble 
of  informing  me  of  to-morrow's  dinner 
—  but  it  is  like  holding  a  Tantalus'  cup 
to  my  lips.  I  returned  ill  ten  days  ago 
from  Washington,  having  taken  the  epi- 
demic that  is  raging  there  at  the  present 
moment,  and  have  been  bed-ridden  ever 
since,  living  on  a  pleasant  variety  of  por- 
ridge and  paregoric.  Yesterday  I  was 
allowed  to  nibble  a  small  mutton-chop, 
but  it  proved  too  much  for  me  and  — 
here  I  am,  worse  than  ever.  I  have  no 
definite  prospect  of  dining  at  Parker's 
within  the  present  century.  My  porridge 
is  to  be  reduced  to  gruel  and  paregoric 
increased  to  laudanum.  I  am  likely  to 
be  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  stu- 
dent in  Canning's  play, — 

Here  doomed  to  stanre  on  water  gm- 

el  nerer  thall  I  aee  the  U- 
niTonitj  of  Gottingen," 
and  never  dine  at  Parker's  again!  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  jovial  time;  may  the  mut- 
ton be  tender  and  the  goose  not  tough: 
May  the  Moet  sparkle  like  Holmes's  wit: 
May  the  carving  knives  be  as  sharp  as 
Whipple's  critidsm :  May  the  fruits  be  as 
rich  as  Emerson's  philosophy:  May  good 
digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  Healidb  on 
both — and  I  pray  you  think  of  me  as  the 
glass  goes  round.  .  .  . 
Horizontally  but  ever  cordially 
Your  friend, 

C.  C.  FEi;roN. 

The  following  note  of  regret  from 
Emerson  likewise  refers  to  another  Sat* 
urday  dinner  arranged  by  Underwood. 
CoKOOBD,  26  August,  1856. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  did  not  receive  your 
note  until  the  Boston  train  had  already 
gone  on  Saturday.   I  am  well  contented 
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that  the  Club  should  be  solidly  organized, 
and  grow.  I  am  so  irregularly  in  town, 
that  I  dare  not  promise  myself  as  a  con- 
stant member,  yet  I  live  so  much  alone 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  social  privi- 
leges, and  I  wish  by  all  means  to  retain 
the  right  of  an  occasional  seat. 
So,  with  thanks,  and  best  wishes. 
Yours, 

R.  W.  Emekson. 
Mr.  Undbbwood. 

Underwood  now  thought  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  bringing  the  magazine  pro- 
ject to  the  front  once  more.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  slow  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  but 
finally  agreed  to  consult  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  He  had  published  her 
Dred  in  1856,  although  he  had  previously 
rejected  Unde  Tom*s  Cabin  through  fear 
of  alienating  his  Southern  trade.  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  instantly  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposed  magazine,  and  promised 
her  support.  It  was  this  fact,  as  Under- 
wood often  said  in  later  years,  which 
decided  the  wavering  mind  of  the  pub- 
lisher. Then  came  the  famous  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Phillips  on  May  5, 1857,  to 
the  men  whose  cooperation  was  thought 
to  be  essential.  Although  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman's  article,  printed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Atlantic,  describes  this 
dinner,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
Mr.  Phillips's  own  letter  about  it,  as 
given  in  Dr.  Hale's  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  His  Friends  (p.  157). 

[May  19,  1857.] 
"I  must  tell  you  about  a  little  dinner- 
party I  gave  about  two  weeks  ago.  It 
would  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  state  that 
the  origin  of  it  was  a  desire  to  confer  with 
my  literary  friends  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive literary  project,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  shall  reserve  until  you  come. 
But  to  the  party:  My  invitations  included 
only  R.  W.  Emerson,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
J.  R.  Lowell,  Mr.  Motley  (the  'Dutch 
Republic*  man),  O.  W.  Hohnes,  Mr. 
Cabot,  and  Mr.  Underwood,  our  literary 
man.  Imagine  your  uncle  as  the  head  of 


such  a  table,  with  such  guests.  1^1^ 
named  were  the  only  ones  iinUft 
they  were  all  present.  We  sat  doRi 
three  p.  m.,  and  rose  at  eight  TV  iss 
occupied  was  longer  hy  about  foarkis 
and  thirty  minutes  than  I  am  in  tkkc 
of  consuming  in  that  Idiid  ol  ooopa^ 
but  it  was  the  richest  time  inteOedai^ 
by  all  odds  that  I  have  ever  had.  hs^ 
ing  myself  and  'literary  man'odt' 
the  group,  I  think  you  will  agree  wA 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dii{£ai 
that  number  of  such  conceded  acUr 
ship  in  the  whole  countiy  besides 

''Mr.  Emerson  took  the  first  pxti 
honor  at  my  right,  and  Mr.  Loogfefrv 
the  second  at  my  left  The  exact  amsr 
ment  of  the  table  was  as  foOaiii>- 
Mb.  Underwood 

Cabot  Lowm 

MOTLET  HOLMB 

Longfellow  Kmawg 

Phillips 

"  They  seem^  so  well  pleased  Uiaib< 
adjourned,  and  invited  me  to  msd  il» 
again  to-moirow,  when  I  shall  wted  tk 
same  persons,  with  one  other  (Wii^ 
the  essayist)  added  to  that  briOiiot  c» 
stellation  of  philosophical,  poedci/<3/ 
historical  talent  Each  one  b  bfl*^ 
alike  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlaotk;  vii 
18  read  beyond  the  limits  of  the  EogB 
language.  Though  all  this  is  known  ^ 
you,  you  will  pardon  me  for  intrw^ 
it  upon  you.  But  still  I  have  the  niij 
to  believe  that  you  will  think  tbem  tk 
most  natural  thoughts  in  the worid  tost 
Though  I  say  it  that  should  oot,it^ 
the  proudest  day  of  my  life." 

"In  this  letter,"  continues  Dr.  Btk 
"he  does  not  tell  of  his  own  little  speech 
made  at  the  launch.  But  at  the  time  «v 
all  knew  of  it  He  announced  thepitf 
of  the  magazine  by  saying.  'Mr.  Cabot 
is  much  wiser  than  I  am.  Dr.  Bflio^ 
can  write  funnier  verses  than  I  csn.  Mr 
Motley  can  write  history  betttf  tfciB  I 
Mr.  Emerson  is  a  philosopher,  tod  I 
am  not.  Mr.  Lowell  knows  more  of  ^ 
old  poets  than  I.*  But  after  Has  ooefo- 
sion  he  said,  'But  none  of  yoo  kw"^ 
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the  American  people  as  well  as  I  do.'  " 

Exactly  what  Underwood  thought,  as 
he  listened  to  this  self-satisfied  speech  of 
his  employer,  is  not  recorded  in  his  scrap- 
book.  Nor  do  the  letters  of  the  next  few 
weeks  throw  any  light  upon  the  now 
familiar  stoiy  oi  Lowell's  accepting  the 
editorship  of  the  new  magazine  upon  the 
condition  that  Holmes  should  become  a 
contributor,  and  of  Holmes's  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  christened  "  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly:'  Who  chose  John  Win- 
throp's  head  as  a  design  for  the  brown 
cover  does  not  appear. 

Underwood,  meanwhile,  had  sailed  for 
England  in  June  to  secure  contributors. 
He  enjoyed  his  mission,  and  his  scrap- 
book  contains  many  hospitable  notes 
£rom  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins, 
John  Forster,  A.  H.  Clough,  and  other 
£n£^ish  writers.  Reade  was  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  "any  honest 
publisher  who  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
I  am  worth  one  third  as  much  as  Thack- 
eray, or  more.  .  .  .  White  Lies  is  my 
best  stoiy."  In  reply  to  Underwood's  pro- 
mise that  the  AUcmt%c*a  rate  of  payment 
would  be  equal  to  that  offered  by  the 
Englifth  reviews,  James  Hannay  replies: 

**  With  regard  to  the  remuneration,  as 
you  intimated  that  it  was  to  be  r^ulated 
by  the  best  pay  here,  I  may  mention  that 
that  is  a  guinea  a  page,  or  sixteen  guineas 
a  sheet." 

encouraged  by  promises  of  contribu- 
tions. Underwood  sailed  for  home,  leav- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  follow.  Some  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Norton  relates  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  disappeared  forever  with 
Mr.  Norton's  unlucky  trunk.  A  pleasant 
note  from  Shirley  Brooks,  of  the  staff  of 
Punch,  refers  to  the  loss  of  his  manu- 
script : — 

The  Qanriok  Clab, 

London,  Oct,  28,  '57. 

My  dcab  Sib,  —  I  have  been  away 
from  London,  or  your  letter  would  have 
been  answered  long  ago.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  at  its  date  but  for  this, 
and  you  will  have  been  sure  that  the  de- 
lay was  caused  in  some  such  manner. 


The  mishap  to  which  it  refers,  (your 
note,  I  mean)  you  will  almost  have  for- 
gotten by  this  time.  I  have  no  copy  of 
the  article  I  sent,  and  whether  I  can  wind 
myself  up  to  the  point  of  doing  it,  decent- 
ly, twice,  I  hardly  know.  I  seldom  can 
manage  that.  But  as  soon  as  I  have  my 
hands  a  little  free  I  will  send  you  some- 
thing. In  the  meantime  pray  consider 
that  there  is  no  pecuniary  matter  be- 
tween us  —  accept  the  intention  to  serve 
the  new  magazine  —  and  let  us  start 
fresh.  Only,  if  you  notice  in  any  of  the 
New  York  or  other  papers  an  article 
called  "My  Ghost,"  do  you  lay  hands 
on  the  pirate  — the  N.  Y.  Herald  tells 
us  there  are  no  police  in  that  city,  or  vir- 
tually none,  but  by  that  time  things  may 
be  better. 

If  you  can  forward  me  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  to  the  above  address,  I  shall 
receive  it  with  pleasure,  and  will  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  promote  its  interests  here. 
I  trust  that  none  of  the  catastrophes  in 
your  financial  world  have  affected  any- 
body whom  you  care  about.  Believe  me, 
My  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly, 
Shiblet  Brooks. 
F.  H.  Undbbwood,  E§q. 

By  August  Underwood  was  at  his  desk 
again,  soliciting  articles  from  American 
authors.  Herman  Melville,  the  author  of 
Moby  Dick  and  Typee,  writes: — 

PiTTsrisLD,  Aug,  19th,  1857. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  note  inviting  my 
contribution  to  your  proposed  magazine 
was  received  yesterday. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  contribute, 
though  I  cannot  now  name  the  day  when 
I  shall  have  any  article  ready. 

Wishing  you  the  best  success  in  your 

laudable  enterprise,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  Melville. 

Philups,  Sampson  &  Co. 
Boston. 

Horace  Mann,  to  whom  Underwood 
had  written  for  articles  in  1858,  replies 
to  a  new  invitation:  "  I  have  no  specific 
topic  in  my  mind,  but  I  could  not  write 
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on  anyUuDg  outsule  of  your  '  cause  of 
freedom  and  advancement  of  sound  lit- 
erature.'" 

Very  characteristic  is  this  note  from 
William  Douglas  O'Connor,  later  the 
author  of  The  Good  Grey  Poet. 

Office  Saturday  Eve.  Past, 
Philada.,  Aug,  20tb,  *57. 

Mt  dbab  Sib:  —  I  have  been  striving 
very  hard  to  make  kosmos  out  of  the 
chaos  of  a  MS  tale  I  have  for  some  time 
had  on  hand  —  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  it  is,*  at  present,  existing  only  in 
stray  sheets,  scraps  and  memoranda  — 
but  to  save  my  life  I  cannot  get  time 
enough  to  build  tins  little  world  of  mine, 
I  have  to  give  so  much  to  the  affairs  of 
this  other  world  —  the  Post  —  of  which 
I  am  in  effect,  the  governor,  and  all  the 
more  so  now  since  the  ostensible  chief 
is  away,  and  everything  devolves  on  me. 
I  am  secretly  chagrined  to  think  that  my 
little  star  wiU  not  be  visible  tins  month 
in  the  march  of  your  galaxy,  for,  drop- 
ping similes,  I  wanted  very  much  to  have 
a  paper  of  mine  in  your  first  number. 
However,  man  proposes  and  the  Satur- 
day Post  disposes,  so  I  submit,  as  you 
will  find  less  disappointment  in  doing. 

I  shall  still  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
story  —  for  the  second  number  if  pos- 
sible, or  if  not,  for  a  later  number  —  but 
I  beg  of  you  to  expect  nothing  ci  me,  for 
though  my  promises  are  words  of  fate, 
I  am  unable  to  make  them  now,  my 
time  being  already  engrossed  so  much 
as  to  make  it  difficult  even  to  attend  to 
my  casual  correspondence.  And  then, 
besides,  when  you  do  get  a  MS  of  mine, 
it  is  quite  likely  you  wiU  not  like  it,  the 
revolution  and  the  radicalisms  running 
so  natiu*ally  to  my  pen,  and  my  tales  be- 
ing my  only  present  means  of  securing  to 
myself  the  luxury  of  my  individual  views 
and  opinions. 

With  many  regrets  and  hopes,  and 
with  twice  as  many  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  coming  magazine,  1 
remain  very  Truly  yours 

Wif.  D.  O'Connor. 

F.  H.  UndkrwooDi  Esq. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge's  note,  aooompaaj- 
ing  his  contribution  to  the  first  number, 
sliows  that  he  thou^  that  the  name  of 
the  magazine  was  not  yet  detcrmiDed 
upon: — 

OoDKK,  Aug,  24, 1867. 

Mt  dbab  U 1 1  said  yoa  a  sketciL 

I  don't  know  whether  it  la  good  or  bad. 
It  is  a  subject  I  have  long  wished  to  write 
upon;  and  on  the  rec't  ol  your  letter,  1 
dashed  off  the  histoiy  of  John  Hcmy 
Pendlam.  I  can  swear  that  he  is  a  true 
type  of  a  certain  dass  of  reformers;  J 
have  avoided  burlesque  and  exaggen- 
tion.  But  whether  the  story  is  suitable 
for  the  Magazine,  you  must  detennine. 
Do  not  use  it,  if  it  is  not  up  to  the  msik 

How  about  the  name  ?  Ifthe**Amcn- 
can  Monthly"  will  not  do,  what  do  yoo 
say  to  **  The  Anglo-American  **  ? 

J.  T.  Tbowbridgi. 
P.  S.— I  have  written  to  K.  H.  Stoddsid 
to  send  you  a  st(»y. 

Address  me  at  Wallingfcml,  Vermont 

Paul. 

Here  too,  is  the  first  of  several  ga&i^ 
letters  from  a  woman  whose  stories  gave 
keen  pleasure  to  the  early  readers  of  the 
magazine,  and  whose  adiievement  as  & 
pioneer  in  the  field  in  which  Miss  Jewett, 
Miss  Willdns,  and  Miss  Alice  Brown  hate 
since  wrought  so  notably  still  awaits  due 
recognition  by  the  critics: — 

Habtfobd,  Auguat  20th,  1857. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Undebwood. 

Dear  Sm,  —  I  regret  that  my  absence 
from  home  prevented  my  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  25th  until  to^y.  Ihavebecfi 
idle  all  summer,  because  I  am  not  stroo^. 
and  was  forbidden  to  write,  ao  I  hare 
nothing  to  offer  you  that  is  very  tnaiu  or 
that  I  should  choose  to  make  a  **  first  ap- 
pearance "  in.  I  have  a  little  aketdi  of 
New  England  life  called  **  Turkey 
Tracks,"  not  copied:  a  nnnanoe  Mr. 
Curtis  had  accepted  for  Ptiifiain,  **  Maji> 
the  Child  of  the  Kingdom,"  which  I  hsi« 
sent  for:  and  a  story  partly  written— 
"  Rachel's  Refusal: "  any  one  of  tibesel 
could  send  you  within  a  wedc  from  dsk» 
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if  you  let  me  know  directly.  I  hope  by 
and  by  to  do  something  better  for  you, 
when  I  shall  have  time  and  strength  to 
fulfill  other  and  previous  engagements. 

Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  definite 
address  for  the  MSS.,  and  let  me  know 
your  decision  as  soon  as  is  quite  conven- 
ient Letters  will  most  securely  reach  me 
directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Terry, 
^'ith  the  best  wishes  for  your  success  I 


•  Yours  very  truly 

Rose  Tebbt. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  ro- 
mance is  considered  by  one  of  my  critical 
friends  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten. I  cannot  judge  of  these  things  my- 
self. 

We  have  been  long  in  reaching  the 
actual  first  number  of  the  AilanHc.  The 
fiwi^nnSitl  stress  of  1857  harassed  Messrs. 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  Co.,  and  publica- 
tion was  nearly  suspended,  after  all.  But 
in  October  the  first  issue  appeared,  under 
date  ol  November.  Underwood's  scrap- 
book  contains  this  highly  interesting  note 
from  Emerson,  concerning  editorial  sug- 
gestions upon  two  of  the  four  poems 
which  he  contributed,  in  addition  to  the 
prose  essay  on  *'  Illusions/*  to  the  initial 
number.  If  Lowell  suggested,  as  he  ap- 
parently did,  the  substitution  of 

"  If,  <m  the  heath,  beneath  the  moon,'* 
for 

"  If,  on  the  heath,  under  the  moon,'* 
in  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  "  Ronunany 
Girl,"  he  certainly  proposed  "a  new  caco- 
phony "  where  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
**  old  one."  Emerson  changed  the  line 
in  later  years  to 

^  If ,  on  the  heath,  below  the  moon." 
But  it  is  dear  from  tlus  note  that  we  owe 
the  present  form  of  the  superb  opening 
Hne  of  "Days,"  — 
**  Dsa^hten  of  Time,  the  hypooritio  Days," 
to  the  editor,  who  had  objected  to  "hypo- 
criticaL" 

CoNOOBD,  Sqti  24, 1857. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  return  the  proof  in 
which  I  have  no  correction  to  make.  Mr. 


Lowell  showed  a  bad  rhythm,  but  I  do 
not  quite  like  the  new  word  he  offered 
me  — 

''  benea^  the  moon,** 
where  the  new  cacophony  troubles  my 
ears  as  much  as  the  old  one;  and  for 
the  second  suggestion  about  the  word 
"  hypocritical,"  he  is  right  again,  but  I 
cannot  mend  it  to-day.    If  he  will  alter 
them,  as  he  proposed  before,  or  other- 
wise, he  has  my  thankful  consent    ^ 
Yours, 
R.  W.  Emerson. 
Bfr.  Unbbbwood. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  Lowell 
suggested  to  Whittier  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  refrain  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride." 
In  Lowell's  Letters  we  read:  — 

CAMBBmoB,  November  4, 1857. 

Mt  dear  WHrmER,  —  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  ballad,  which  will  go  into 
the  next  number.  I  like  it  all  the  better 
for  its  provincialism  —  in  all  fine  pears, 
you  know,  we  can  taste  the  old  pucker. 

I  knew  the  story  welL  I  am  familiar 
with  Marblehead  and  its  dialect,  and  as 
the  burthen  is  intentionally  provincial, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  print  it  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  give  the  peculiar  ac- 
cent —  thus  — 

"  Cap*n  Ireson  for  hit  horrd  hont 
Was  torred  and  feathered  and  corried  in  a 
corrt.** 

That's  the  way  I  Ve  always  "horrd  it" 
—  only  it  began  "Old  Flud  Ireson." 
What  a  good  name  Ireson  (son  of  wrath) 
is  for  the  hero  of  such  a  history.  .  . 

The  scrap-book  contains  Whittier's 
reply:  — 

Ambsbubt  eth,  llth  Mo,,  1857. 

jy-  Friend,  —  I  thank  thee  for  send- 
ing the  proof  of  Cap  Ireson,  with  thy 
suggestions.  I  adopt  them,  as  thou  wilt 
see,  mainly.  It  is  an  improvement  As  it 
stands  now,  I  like  the  thing  well  — 
"hugely"  as  Capt  Shandy  would  say. 

As  to  the  pecuniary  allusion  of  thy 
note,  I  am  sorely  in  want  of  money,  (as 
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who  is  not  at  this  time)  —  but  of  course 
will  await  your  convenience. 

The  magazine  toiU^  shaU^  must  suc- 
ceed. The  election  of  Banks  is  a  good 
beginning  for  it.  Thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whtitieb. 

That  the  ballad  made  an  immediate 
impression  is  seen  in  this  note  from  Fitz- 
James  O'Brien,  who  writes  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  brilliant  story  "The  Dia- 
mond Lens:'*  — 

Harper's,  Fbakkum  Sq'bb, 
Nov,  28th.  [1867.] 

Dear  Sirs,  —  I  am  much  pleased 
that  my  story  has  met  your  approval,  and 
shall  be  glad  at  some  f  utiure  time  to  pre- 
sent you  with  other  articles. 

I  have  not  calculated  the  number  of 
pages  which  the  "Diamond  Lens"  will 
mfdce,  and  will  thank  you  to  have  the 
computation  made  and  remit  to  me  the 
amount  according  to  whatever  scale  of 
prices  you  see  fit  to  include  it  in. 

It  will  be  in  a  great  measure  a  labor 
of  love  to  write  for  a  magazine  of  so  high 
a  tone  as  the  Atlantic,  I  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  a  channel  in  which  to  place 
articles  on  which  I  might  bestow  labor 
and  thought  Here  in  New  York  we  are 
far  too  apt  to  n^lect  the  higher  aims. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  express  the 
great  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in 
reading  "Skipper  Ireson's  Ride"  in 
your  last  number.  It  abounds  in  lyrical 
fire,  pathos  and  strength. 
Yours  truly, 

Fttz-James  O'Brien. 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

This  reminds  me  that  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  writing  in  1897  to  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic's  staff  who  had  prepared  a 
sketch  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
magazine,  referred  thus  to  O'Brien's 
story:  — 

"...  I  am  sorry  that  the  Atlaniie 
did  not  put  in  its  claim  to  being  the  fa- 
ther of  the  short  story.  Of  course  there 
were  excellent  short  stories  before  the  At- 
lanticwas  born  —  Poe's  and  Hawthorne's 


—  but  the  magazine  gave  the  ^ort  sr 
a  place  which  it  had  oever  before  rat^ 
It  began  with  "The  Diamond  Loi' 
Fitz- James  O'Brien,  and  ended  vid- 
well,  it  has  not  ended  jet.'* 

The  praise  didted  hy  the  earir  c: 
hers  is  fairly  represented   by  tli^  ■: ! 
from  Henry  Ward  Beecher :  — 

BaooKLTir,  CkL  $L  " 
Mt  dear  Sir,  —  The  AtloMiic  L. 
good  look  —  robust  and  bokL    I  & 
for  it  a  historic  reputation.  AsNevL. 
land  has  been  the  Brain  of  Amen, 
would  be  a  pity  if  her  mouth  did  luiafa 
worthy  of  her  head  and  heart. 
V«y  truly  yours, 

H.   W.    BcBCBlft 

Although  the  authorship  of  thest>je 
was  supposed  to  be  kept  secret,  s  p 
ately  printed  list  of  the  authors  m  f»c 
number  was  soon  sent  out  to  ntw syng 
reviewers  and  other  friends  of  the  mo^ 
zine.  It  was  not  until  the  tenth  rotm 
however,  in  1862,  that  an  index  d  & 
thors  was  printed  at  the  compk&mf 
each  volume.  The  first  signed  aitbe 
to  appear  were  Harris  Hosmer's  "F^ 
cess  of  Sculpture"  and  Gold  win  Sb^> 
"England  and  America,*'  in  Deoenbe. 
1864.  Occasional  signed  aitides  ^ 
lowed,  such  as  William  M.  Rossettfi  b 
1866  and  George  Eliot's  in  May,  I^ 
but  it  was  not  until  July,  1870,  thsisif 
natures  were  regularly  used.  Inua^ 
as  the  names  of  the  more  promineiit  cos 
tributors  engaged  were  printed  id  tk 
initial  advertising  pages,  it  was  not  ^ 
cult  to  guess  the  authorship  of  woA  ^ 
the  articles.  But  even  without  thii,  ^ 
cerning  readers  were  at  once  aware  of  tk 
singularly  high  quality  of  the  new  pen* 
odical. 

Wilkie  Collins  wrote  from  Londoo:" 

11  Harlej  Place,  Marylebone  Roti 
London,  DeoewUmr  dOtk,  185T- 

My  dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  Pray  d«^« 
trouble  yourself  to  answer  this  ktbr, 
until  my  contribution  to  the  magsflB^ 
reaches  you  —  when  I  shall  be  gltd  t^ 
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hear  of  its  safe  arrival.  I  shall  look  out 
with  great  interest  for  the  story  to  which 
you  refer  in  tfie  third  number.  Except- 
ing the  difficulties  of  finding  good  tellers 
of  tales  (sorely  felt  here,  let  me  say,  as 
well  as  in  America),  with  such  men  as 
Longfellow  and  Emerson  to  head  your 
list  of  contributes,  I  cannot  think  that 
you  need  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  maga- 
zine in  any  region  of  the  civilized  world. 
Believe  me  to  remain 

Very  cordially  yours, 

WiLKiE  Collins. 
F.  H.  Undsbwood,  Eiq. 

Charles  Reade,  several  of  whose  vigor- 
ous and  pugnacious  epistles  were  pre- 
served by  Underwood,  wrote  in  the 
autunm  of  1858:  — 

6  Bolton  Row,  Matfaib,  Oct,  10. 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
yours  of  date  Sept.  28»  and  as  requested 
answer  by  return  mail.  I  will  never  un- 
der any  circumstances  submit  a  MS.  of 
mine  to  the  chance  of  any  other  writer 
comprehending  it  and  seeing  its  merit. 
If  therefore  thai  is  an  absolute  condition, 
you  wiU  never  see  a  line  o^  mine  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  while  I  live.  The  sto- 
ries you  do  publish  in  the  Monthly  could 
never  have  been  selected  by  any  judge 
competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  me.  We 
had  better  wait  a  little.  You  will  find 
that  every  word  of  fiction  I  produce  will 
succeed  more  or  leas;  this  in  a  world 
crammed  with  feeble  scribblers  is  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  treaty.  As  to  the  exact 
tnanner  of  success  no  man  can  pronounce 
on  it  before-hand. 

"  White  Lies  "  which  you  seem  to  think 
has  failed  has  on  the  contrary  been  a 
greater  success  than  "It  is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend."  At  all  events  it  is  so 
represented  to  me  by  the  Publishers  and 
this  not  in  complimentary  phrases  only 
of  which  you  and  I  know  the  value  but 
in  figures  that  represent  cash. 

Yet,  as  you  are  aware  it  had  to  resist 
a  pardc.  A  truce  to  egotism,  and  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  circulation  and 
merit  of  your  monthly.    It  is  a  wonder- 


ful product  at  the  price.  Good  paper, 
excdlent  type,  and  the  letters  disengaged 
so  that  one  can  read  it. 

Then  as  for  the  matter,  the  stories  are 
no  worse  than  Blackwood's  and  Frasers\ 
etc.,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  other  matter 
is  infinitely  beyond  our  monthly  and 
trimestral  scribblers,  being  genuine  in 
thought  and  English  in  expression. 
Whereas  what  passes  for  criticism  here  is 
too  often  a  mere  mixture  of  Cuck-oo  and 
hee-haw.  A  set  of  conventional  phrases 
turned  not  in  English  but  in  Norman 
French  and  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 

After  five  and  twenty  years  of  these 
rotten  old  cabbage  stalks  without  a  spark 
of  thought,  novelty  or  life  among  them, 
I  turn  my  nose  to  such  papers  as  your 
'* Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  etc. 
with  a  sense  of  relief  and  freshness.  .  .  . 
Success  attend  you,  and  when  you  are 
ripe  for  Yours  tndy 

Charles  Reads 
let  me  know. 

Meanwhile  Underwood  was  unwear- 
iedly  active,  not  only  at  his  desk  but  in 
the  pleasures  of  good  fellowship  with 
other  musical,  artistic,  and  literary  spir- 
its. His  scrap-book  contains  many  a 
charming  whimsical  letter  from  F.  J. 
Child,  who  usually  addressed  him  as 
"Sottobosco,"  and  was  wont  to  drop  into 
French  or  Italian  for  a  convenient  word. 
Even  the  self-contained  Emerson  writes 
about  the  "luck  which  goes  to  a  dinner" 
in  anything  but  a  transcendental  vein:  — 
CoNCX>BD,  21  Nov,  [1857.] 

DfiAB  Sir,  —  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come 
to  town  to-day,  and  join  your  strong  party 
at  dinner.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Tuesday, 
probably,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  come  to 
your  Counting  Room  and  I  will  think 
in  the  meantime  what  I  can  do.  From 
what  you  say  of  the  dub  dinner,  I  have 
no  dream  of  any  such  self-denying  ordi* 
nance  as  you  intimate.  There  is  always 
a  good  deal  of  luck  goes  to  a  dinner,  and 
if  ours  was  a  heavy  one,  as  you  say  it  was, 
there  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  the 
luck  will  turn  and  be  with  us  next  time. 
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But  I  was  in  the  dark  about  it,  and  only 
regretted  that  I  could  not  stay  longer  to 
hear  the  stories  out.  I  can  send  you 
nothing  for  the  Atlantic  sooner  than  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  of  this  I  will  speak 
when  I  see  you.  Respectfully, 

R.  W.  Emebson. 
Mr.  Undsbwood. 

Emerson's  next  letter  alludes  to  the 
famous  dinner  at  Porter's  Tavern,  al- 
ready described  for  this  month's  Atlantic 
by  Mr.  Oilman. 

CoNOOaD,  Friday  Eyening, 
18  Dec.  [1867.] 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  been  out  of  town 
for  a  few  days  and  find  your  messages 
only  now  on  my  return  to-night.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  have  deferred  the  good 
meeting  on  my  accoimt,  for  though  I 
cannot  help  a  feast,  I  hate  to  hinder  one. 
But  if  Mr.  Lowell  and  you  have  chosen 
that  I  shall  come,  I  wOl  not  stay  away  on 
Monday  at  5.  You  say  at  Portera  which 
I  suppose  to  be  Porters  at  Cambridge. 
If  not  send  me  word.  You  are  very  kind 
to  offer  me  a  bed;  but  I  shall  have  to  go 
to  my  old  haunts.  So  with  thanks. 

Yours, 

R.  W.   EBfEBSON. 
Mr.  Undbbwood. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  January 
number  (1858)  Whittier  writes:  — 

Deab  fd,  —  A  lady  friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Randolph  of  Philada.  sends  me  the 
enclosed  to  hand  over  to  thee  if  I  think 
best. 

I  believe  there  is  something  due  me  — 
but  I  would  not  mention  it  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  most 
others,  I  am  at  this  time  sadly  "  out  of 
pocket.'* 

Dr.  Holmes'  "  Autocrat "  is  thrice  ex- 
cellent and  the  little  poem  at  its  close  is 
booked  for  immortality.^ 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

J.  G.  W. 

Give  us  more  papers  like  "  N.  E. 
Ministers," 

1  "  The  Old  Man  Dreamfl,"    Jan.,  1868. 


Of  the  February  number  JodgiBa! 
of  Concord  writes: —  , 

Mt  deab  Sib,  —  I  am  feiiicrndf  k  j 
tered  and  obliged  by  your  invilitiBai! 
dine  with  the  Magazine  dub,  aad  » 
the  French  have  it)  imexpnaabkj  (b- 
lated  by  my  inability  to  accept  it  Ic 
attending  a  hearing  before  a  Btkni 
Committee  at  the  State  House  wtid  i 
to  go  on  at  8  p.  ii .  and  wookl  leif«  i 
time  for  the  dinner. 

My  best  wishes  attend  the  Mapsat 
its  editors  and  contribut<H:s.  May  it  m 
blow  up!   I  think  the  February  nioBbe 
surpassed  any  promises  that  were  la^ 
for  it  —  and  that  the  Doctor's  aqsik 
little  "  Nautilus  "  is  in  rather  a  fincrstm 
than  anything  he  has  given  us  before. 
Very  truly  yoon, 
£.  RHoo. 
F.  H.  Ukdsbwood,  Esq. 

MeanwhUe  Charles  Eliot  Nortoi  iv 
writing  from  Newpwt,  I>eoember  ^ 
1857:  ''I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  tk 
success  of  the  Atlantic,  The  third  vm 
ber  certainly  shows  no  falling  off. . . 
If  you  care  |or  this  that  follows  te 
Ruskin  you  are  welcome  to  have  it  p^ 
hshed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  says:  'I  w 
delighted  with  the  magazine  and  all  ^ 
was  in  it  What  a  glorious  thing  of  Lo^ 
ell's  that  is,  —  but  it  is  too  bad  to<f» 
Pallas.  I  can  stand  it  about  anjbodj 
but  her.' " 

A  little  later  Mr.  Norton,  with  aldo)- 
ness  which  has  not  ceased  during  htii  t 
century,  was  commending  a  new  En^ 
story  writer  to  the  Atlantie^e  attenttoo.  - 
no  less  a  personage  than  "  Mr.  George 
EUot "! 

Nbwpobt,  Monday.  [1856^1 

Deab  Mb.  Undebwood,  .  . .  "id«0 
Bede  "  seems  to  me  the  best  novd  is 
point  of  artistic  development  of  theitt^ 
and  clear  drawing  of  character  that  «t 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  It  does  DOt 
show  so  much  imagination  as  Mis 
Bronte's  books,  —  nor  such  fine  ^ 
nine  insight  and  tenderness  ol  fee&gtf 
Mrs.  Gaskell's. 
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But  if  jou  could  get  Mr.  George  Eliot 
to  -write  a  stoiy  for  the  AHantie  I  think 
it  -would  be  sure  to  answer  well.  It  would 
require  a  handsome  offer  to  tempt  him, 
—  for  his  book  is  universallj  popular  in 
Copland,  and  he  can  make  his  own  terms 
^^th  the  publishers.  .  .  . 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Nobton. 


a  little.  Now,  by  Dr.  Holmes's  suggestion* 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  "  return  the 
compliment" 

We  are  to  have  an  illustrated  bio- 
graphy of  the^  brilliant  doctor,  and  you 
are  the  man  chosen  to  write  it.  Will  you 
doit?  About  8,000  words. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Holland. 


That  there  were  some  thorns  in  the 
editorial  cushions,  however,  is  plainly  in- 
dicated in  some  of  Lowell's  Letters^  and 
Underwood  had  his  share  of  them. 
Would-be  contributors  then,  as  now, 
studied  the  pages  of  the  magazine  and 
could  not  understand  why  their  own 
articles  were  not  better  than  those  se- 
lected by  the  editors.  Witness  this  sor- 
rowful note  from  the  author  of  Bitter 
Sweei  and  Kathrina  :  — 

Bepublican  OfBoe, 
Spbikqfisld,  Dec.  24, 1857. 

Dkajb  Sir:  —  I  am  too  old  and  too 
busy  to  make  myself  miserable  over  what 
in  other  drcunmtances  would  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  It  is  simply  morti- 
fication, but  I  bow  to  the  editorial  right. 
The  reason  given  for  not  pubhshing  the 
**  Talk  with  my  Minister  "  I  understand. 
The  reason  for  declining  the  sketch,  I 
find  it  hard  to  understand  with  the  pages 
d  the  AtUmtie  before  me.  So  of  ''  My 
Children."  You  and  the  enterprise  with 
which  you  are  connected  have  my  best 
wishes,  and  you  will  be  relieved  to  know 
that  I  shall  lead  the  Monthly  and  trouble 
you  no  more.  Yfith  regards  to  Mr. 
Phillips*  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  Holland. 
F.  H.  UyDKBwooD,  Esq. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Underwood 
pasted  into  his  scrap-book  another  letter 
from  Dr-  Holland,  twenty  years  later, 
and  of  a  more  agreeable  kind: — 

Editorial  Rooms  of  Scribner^a  Monthly  ^ 
748  Broadway, 
Nsw  ToBK,  October  10, 1878. 

I>XAB  Bin.  Underwood,  —  Do  you 
remember  me  ?  I  used  to  write  for  you  — 
VOL.  100^  NO.  6 


One  contributor,  at  least,  smarted  un- 
der Lowell's  exerdse  of  the  editorial  func- 
tions. This  was  Parke  Godwin,  an  able 
and  opinionated  man,  who  had  written 
for  the  first  number  an  article  on  "  The 
Financial  fluny,"  —  a  subject  not  un- 
timely, by  the  way,  for  November,  1907. 
He  followed  it  with  political  articles  in 
January  and  February,  1858,  but  to  his 
eight  pages  on  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Ad- 
ministration," in  the  April  number,  Low- 
ell, apparently  without  consulting  Mr. 
Godwin,  added  six  pages  of  his  own,  ex- 
pressing "contempt"  and  "humilia- 
tion "  at  the  administration.  The  editor's 
portion  of  the  article  was  indeed  sepa- 
rated from  the  contributor's  by  a  blank 
line,  and  the  article  was  of  course  un- 
signed. But  Godwin  was  very  angry,  as 
his  letter  to  poor  Underwood,  who  had 
apparently  attempted  an  explanation,  will 
show:  — 

Nbw  Tobk,  March  26,  '68. 

My  deab  Mb.  Underwood,  —  The 
purport  of  your  note,  if  I  understand 
it,  is,  that  "your  publishers  "  do  not  like 
my  articles,  because  a  certain  alleged 
want  of  "fervor"  disappoints  the 
newsvenders.  As  this  is  the  first  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  I  have  had  from 
anybody,  connected  with  the  magarine, 
I  am  glad  to  be  enlightened. 

The  deficiency  imputed  to  them,  or 
any  other  defidem^,  would  have  been 
a  good  reason  for  suppressing  them,  al- 
together: but  it  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
mutilating  them;  nor  does  it  justify  any 
man  in  appending  to  them,  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent,  several  pages  <^ 
his  own  remarks. 

These  articles  were  written  after  a 
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careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  dis- 
cussion,—  from  a  pretty  good  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  public  opinion:  and 
in  view  of  the  yet  nascent  tendencies  of 
parties.  They  were  addressed  to  the  rea- 
son and  good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple rather  than  to  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  factions.  I  constructed  them 
also  —  particularly  in  the  omissions  — 
with  reference  to  the  near  and  probable 
futiure  of  Parties,  so  that  the  Cause  of  the 
Right  would  not  be  injured  by  any  need- 
less virulence,  —  and  yet  the  truth  be 
quite  openly  and  roundly  asserted.  I 
did  not  hope  to  satisfy  the  "  fervid  " 
Abolition  sentiment  of  New  England: 
nor  to  write  sensation  articles  for  the 
newsvenders:  but  I  did  hope  to  make  the 
Magazine  gradually  a  power  and  an  au- 
thority in  the  best  minds  of  the  coimtry. 
It  seems  that  I  have  made  a  mistake:  and 
that  my  considerate  sentences  are  un- 
suited  to  the  "  fervid  "  atmosphere  of 
Boston. 

Now,  this  is  a  mistake  that  I  cannot, 
because  I  will  not  correct.  I  have  never 
yet  written  for  mere  factions  or  locali- 
ties. I  have  studied  the  politics  of  this 
country  many  years,  with  an  average 
degree  of  intell^ience,  I  hope:  with  the 
sincerity  of  a  patriot,  I  know:  and  also 
in  the  large  and  thoughtful  spirit  of 
philosophy.  I  am  therefore  as  a  writer, 
no  "thunderer" — as  the  gentleman 
who  attempts  to  supply  my  deficiencies 
is,  —  perhaps,  —  and  consequently,  as 
thunder  is  needed,  I  willingly  resign  my 
place  to  him.  I  shall  hereafter  look  with 
much  interest  towards  the  demonstra- 
tions of  this  new  Love,  —  hoping  that 
you  too  may  be  satisfied! 

I  learn  from  your  note  that  Mr.  Lowell 
was  the  person  who  took  upon  himself 
to  curtail  my  article,  and  then  to  substi- 
tute his  own  matter.  For  Mr.  Lowell's 
general  poetic  and  literary  abilities  I 
have  a  high  respect:  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  him  as  a  peculiarly  competent 
political  thinker  or  writer:  and,  however 
that  may  be,  I  must  say  frankly  that  I 
should  prefer  to  put  my  writings  before 


the  public  without  his  '*  improvemeotsr 

Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  expect  from  me  the  pro- 
mised article  on  the  *'  Decadence  of  De- 
mocracy; "  a  part  of  what  I  rcaefved  to 
say  in  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  anticipated 
and  the  rest,  I  imagine,  would  be  exposed 
to  the  same  liabilities  the  former  articks 
have  been.  The  conditions  are  not  ac- 
cordant with  my  sense  of  s^-re^>ect 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  may  not  have  coo< 
tributed  my  full  number  of  pages  aooord- 
ing  to  our  original  agreement,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  the  terms  oi  the  contract 
in  some  other  Hne. 

The  sketch  entitled  '*  Attilee  "  you  do 
not  refer  to,  —  nor  my  offer  of  the  hist- 
ory, —  and  I  beg  leave  theref ofe  to  with- 
draw both  from  your  consideration. 

You  speak  of  "conflicting  interests 
and  opinions,"  —  but  let  me  say  that  I 
have  had  no  conflict  with  anybody.  I 
was  solicited  to  write,  and  did  so  (oUcd 
in  too  great  hurry  under  your  urgency): 
and  since  what  I  have  written  does  not 
suit  you,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  saj 
so.  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  yoo 
had  been  more  direct  and  frank  in  your 
method  of  communicating  the  fact;  but  1 
certainly  acquit  you  personally  of  an  un- 
kindness  or  imfriendliness  in  the  pre- 
mises. My  sentiments  as  to  Mr.  Lowdl*s 
proceedings  are  another  affair. 

Fred  Correns  and  I  had  arranged  to  go 
and  eat  a  dinner  with  you  on  Satuidaj: 
but  as  we  are  afraid  that  we  shouki  be 
found  very  cold  and  dull  dods  amid  the 
fervid  and  glowing  wits  who  surround 
Maga,  our  prudence  has  got  the  better 
of  our  valour:  we  shall  instead  warm  up 
our  heavy  clay  with  some  less  Oljmpka 
brewages. 

Yours  truly, 

Pabkx  Godwih. 


Other  editorial  embarrassments 
of  a  slighter  character.  In  a  akeldli  d 
Thomas  Bail^  Aldrich  which  the  preKst 
writer  prepared  for  the  May  (HW7)  At- 
lantic^ there  was  printed  a  dignifiod  leCkr 
from  the  yoimg  Aldrich  to  Underwood. 
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May  25,  1858,  refusing  to  make  some 
suggested  changes  in  the  rhymes  of  his 
poem  "Blue  Bells"  and  consequently 
withdrawing  the  verses.  Further  search 
in  the  scrap-book  reveals  the  fact  that 
it  was  Lowell  himself  who  had  desired 
the  alteration,  and  who  was  now  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  the  poem. 
But  the  Atlantic  never  saw  it  again; 
although  Aldrich  ultimately  adopted  the 
editorial  suggestion. 

[1858.] 

Mt  deab  Underwood,  —  You  will 
remember  that  I  asked  you  to  send  the 
"Blue  Bells"  to  Mr.  Aldrich  for  an 
alteration  in  one  of  the  stanzas.  When 
that  is  made  it  shall  go  in.  I  think  you 
have  it 

I  am  going  to  make  a  gaol-delivery  of 
verse  in  the  next  number. 

Yrs.  ever, 

J.  R.  L. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  all  of  Al- 
drich's  inimitable  notes  to  Underwood, 
as  well  as  letters  from  Sainte-Beuve  and 
other  foreign  writers,  and  many  a  friendly 
line  from  Holmes  and  Whittier.  How 
characteristic  of  the  Autocrat  is  the 
blithe  "  let  her  sHde  "  of  the  following 
epistle,  referring  to  the  lines  "  The  Living 
Temple  "  (May,  1858). 

My  dear  Mr.  Underwood,  —  If  it  is 
possible  to  change  a  word  in  my  last  poem 
I  can  get  rid  of  a  repetition  I  have  just 
noticed.  If  it  is  too  late,  let  her  slide. 
Instead  of 

'*  But  wanned  by  that  mysteriona  flame  ** 
Read 

**  Bnt  wanned  by  that  unchanging  flame/* 

Yours,        O.  W.  H. 
Ifondaj  eTening. 

But  the  end  of  Underwood's  editorial 
work  upon  the  magarine  was  at  hand. 
Mr.  Phillips's  death  in  the  summer  of 
1859,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son, led  to  the  suspension  and  dissolution 
>f  the  firm.  A  letter  from  a  worried  New 
^ork  poet  paints  the  situation:  — 


Debenture  Room,  Custom  Honae, 

Nbw  Tobk,  Sq)t.  7,  '59. 

Deaji  Sir,  —  I  wrote  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Sampson  a  business  note  two  or 
three  wedcs  ago,  asking  them  to  send 
me  a  check  for  a  poem  of  mine  in  the 
August  number  of  the  AUantic  Monthly, 
No  check  has  reached  me;  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  note.  As  both  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  have  "  gone  dead,"  I  sup- 
pose it  useless  to  write  them  beyond  the 
Styx,  so  I  trouble  you.  The  house  lives, 
I  suppose,  if  the  men  die.  I  want  the 
money  for  the  poem,  whatever  it  may 
be,  or  I  want  to  know  that  I  am  not  to 
have  it,  so  that  I  may  forget  all  about  it,, 
and  turn  to 

"  Fresh  fielda  and  paatnrea  new." 
Will  you  not  see  to  the  affair  and  oblige 
me  ?  Have  a  check,  or  the  money  sent  me 
(my  direction  is  over  leaf)  or  tell  me  for 
what  sum  to  draw  on  Phillips  and  Samp- 
son. At  any  rate  answer  this  note,  that  I 
may  know  that  it  reaches  you.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  tell  you  that  the  poem  was 
printed  under  the  head  of  "The  End  of 
AU." 

Respectfully,  etc. 

R.   H.   StODDARD. 
F.  H.  Undkrwood,  Esq. 
Boston. 

A  kindly  note  from  George  William 
Curtis,  two  weeks  later,  is  like  the  fall 
of  the  curtain:  — 

Nkw  Yobk,  20  5g?.,  1859. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Will  you  send  me  all 
the  unused  MSS.  of  Mr*.  Cranch's  that 
you  have,  and  can  you  tell  me  the  prob- 
able destiny  of  the  plates  of  Huggermug' 
ger  and  Kobbolozof  Was  the  contract  for 
a  limited  term,  —  I  have  forgotten. 

The  news  of  the  suspension  of  your 
house  fell  heavily  upon  all  of  us  who  were 
interested  in  the  publishing  of  good  books 
and  of  the  AUantic,  My  constant  em- 
ployments have  engaged  me  elsewhere, 
—  but  could  not  lead  me  beyond  the 
heartiest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
magazine  and  admiration  of  its  excel- 
lence. 
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What  will  jou  do?  Can  I  keep  you 
here  in  New  York  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 
Georgb  Wiluam  Cuhtis. 

The  magazine  itself  was  transferred 
to  the  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  in  a 
fashion  amusingly  described  in  the  Con- 
tributors' Club  of  the  present  issue. 
Both  Lowell  and  Underwood  lingered 
in  office  for  a  while,  the  former  until 
May,  1861.  J.  L.  Motley,  writing  to 
Underwood  from  London  on  November 
11,  1860,  in  praise  of  the  Atiantic,  says 
"I  am  writing  this  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  still  editor  of  the  magazine." 
But  the  happiest  part  of  Underwood's 
life  was  over.  He  now  moved  from  Cam- 
bridge to  South  Boston.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court, 
devoting  his  spare  hours  to  music  and 
literature.  His  friends  remained  faithful, 
and  the  following  polyglot  note  from 
Lowell,  inviting  him  to  an  evening  of 
whist  with  John  Bartlett  and  John 
Holmes,  b  but  one  of  many  invitations 
which  testify  to  the  intimacy  of  such 
companionship. 

Elmwood,  Thursday. 

My  dear  Underwood,  —  Come  early 
and  come  often.  J'ai  tout  arrange :  les 
deux  Jeans  y  seront  de  bonne  heure,  et 
nous  en  ferons  ime  vraie  nuit  de  vacances. 
Votre  billet,  tout  cordial  qu'il  ^tait,  et 
plein  de  bont^  k  mon  r^ard,  m'a  vrai- 
ment  r^hauff^  le  coeur.  Vous  trouverez 
un  lit  chez  nous,  et  retournerez  k  la  Cour 
Sup^ieure  de  bon  matin,  y  portant  un 
mal  de  tete  des  meilleurs,  si  le  vieuz  Bour- 
bon et  les  heures  tardes  n'ont  pas  perdu 
de  force.  Venite,  dunque,  a  che  ora  vi 
piacerk,  e  sarete  il  bcnvenuto! 

Affectionately  yours, 
J.  R.  L. 

In  1871  and  1872  Underwood  issued 
Handbooks  of  British  and  American  au- 
thors, and  the  correspondence  involved  in 
these  tasks,  as  well  as  in  his  biographies 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell,  is 
well  represented  in  his  scrap-book.  There 


are  long  letters,  for  example,  from  Ptek- 
man  and  Motley,  setting  forth  their  aiof 
in  the  great  historical  undertakiDg^  lo 
which  their  lives  were  so  largdy  detotad. 
One  passage  from  a  letter  of  Parkman 
attempts  to  explain  why  Underwood  had 
not  enjoyed  a  greater  prestige.  He  was 
"  ndther  a  Harvard  man  nor  a  hum- 
bug"! 

50  Chestiiuft  St., 
Aprai^lSl&. 

My  dear  Mr.  Underwood, — .  .  .  I 
wish  that  your  connection  with  the  ^ 
lantic  could  have  been  continued  kmg 
enough  to  give  your  literary  powers  and 
accomplishments  a  fair  chance  d  juA 
recognition.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  as 
all  that  men  like  you  should  be  rated  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Harvard  College 
and  its  social  allies  answer  a  ver^  good 
purpose  in  defending  us  —  to  some  ex- 
tent —  against  the  intellectual  dap-trap 
and  charlatanry  which  prosper  so  wefl 
throughout  the  country;  but  those  who 
are  neither  Harvard  men  nor  humbi^ 
may  be  said  to  be  the  victims  of  their 
own  merit,  having  neither  the  prestige 
of  the  one  nor  the  arts  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
With  cordial  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 
F.  Parkmak. 

Occasionally  a  former  contributor 
would  write  him  a  cordial  note.  One  of 
these  letters,  from  Rose  Terry,  in<jooed  a 
charming  girlish  photograph,  —  the  oolj 
photograph  preserved  in  the  scrap-book. 
CoLuicBviLLE,  Nov.  28th,  180d. 

My  dear  Mr.  Underwood,  —  Yoiff 
letter  of  October  24th  only  reached  roe 
yesterday,  and  I  am  afraid  you  have 
thought  me  very  uncivil. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  doing  even  so  little  a  thing  for  yoo. 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much  kindness  and 
consideration  during  our  mutual  en- 
gagements with  the  old  AUaniie,  which 
after  all  seems  to  me  far  better  than  the 
new!  I  congratulate  you  on  havinf 
"drifted"  out  of  literature,  it  is  •'weari- 
ness to  the  flesh"  and  small  satiafactioB 
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to  the  spirit  The  photograph  I  send  you 
is  one  from  a  picture  (an  ambrotype) 
taken  about  the  time  when  I  first  wrote 
for  the  AUantie;  I  send  it  because  it  is  the 
prettiest  one  I  ever  had;  a  feminine  rea^ 
son,  but  then  I  never  was  strong-minded. 
A  picture  now  would  be  anything  but 
pleasant,  illness  and  anxiety  for  years  are 
not  beautifiers!  I  hope  at  least  the  face 
may  express  to  you  all  the  good  wishes  I 
have  for  you  and  yours;  and  be  to  you 
al^irays  the  face  of  a  friend  even  when  its 
original  has  "gone  over  to  the  majority." 
Yoitfs  very  cordially, 

BoBB  Tebbt. 

Of  the  letters  of  congratulation  re- 
ceived ifpon  Underwood's  appointment 
as  United  States  Consul  at  Glasgow,  in 
1885,  Whittier's  b  worth  printing,  as 
showing  that  he,  like  Motley,  was  under 
the  impression  that  Underwood  had  been 
the  AUanHc's  first  editor:  — 

H0LDBRNB88,  N.  H., 
1th  Mo.  27,  1885. 

Mt  deab  Underwood,  —  I  have  been 
away  for  some  time  trying  to  gain  some 
strength  from  the  hills,  and  have  just  seen 
a  paragraph  in  the  papers  by  which  I  am 
glad  to  learn  of  thy  appointment  as  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Glasgow.  I  am  heartily  re- 
joiced at  it,  and  hasten  to  congratulate 
thee.  President  Cleveland  has  done  a 
handsome  thing  in  thus  recognizing  one 
of  the  "Kterary  fellows"  who  had  the 
honor  of  the  first  editorship  of  the  Atlan' 
He  MofUhly. 

I  have  been  in  Boston  only  once  for  the 
last  year,  and  then  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  wish  I  could  see  thee  before  thy  depart- 
ure for  Glasgow,  but  that  is  not  possible 
in  my  state  of  health.  I  must  not  leave 
here  during  this  hot  weather.  I  am  glad 
our  country  and  its  literature  b  to  be  so 
well  represented  in  the  land  of  Bums  and 
Scott 

God  bless  thee  and  prosper  thee! 
Thy  old  friend, 
John  G.  Whiitier. 

These  later  notes  from  Whittier  refer 


to  the  biography  upon  which  Underwood 
was  engaged.  They  are  vigorous,  and 
very  characteristic. 

Ambsbubt,  4  Mo,  14, 1883. 
Dear  pd.,  — ...  Don't  make  too  big 
a  book,  and  don't  try  to  account  for  every- 
thing I  have  written  or  not  written,  or 
done,  or  not  done.  A  mere  mention  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  written  in  my  first 
attempts  a  great  [deal]  of  prose  and  rhyme 
which  I  would  not  now  insult  the  reader 
by  reproducing,  is  enough.  And  do  not 
forget  that  I  have  lived  a  hard  life  outside 
of  my  verse  making.  lam  a  man  and  not 
a  mere  verse  maker. 

Thine  truly, 
John  G.  WHrmER. 

Ambsbubt,  6  Mo,  14.  [1888.] 
Dear  F.  H.  Underwood,  — ...  I 
see  one  of  the  chapters  headed  "Begin- 
nings of  Fame."|  I  don't  think  at  the  time 
mentioned  the  word  Fame  is  applicable. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  now  in 
the  Um'ted  States  ten  thousand  boys  and 
girls  who  can  write  better  verses  than 
mine  at  their  age.  The  single  fact  is  that 
my  first  scribblings  are  very  poor  and 
commonplace. 

Thine  truly, 
John  G.  Whittier. 

asquam,  holdbbnb88,  n.  h., 
7  Mo,  21, 1883. 
Dear  friend,  —  I  am  grateful  for  thy 
generous  estimate  of  my  writings  in 
"  Characteristics,'*  but  I  fear  the  critics 
will  not  agree  with  thee.  Why  not  antici- 
pate them,  and  own  up  to  faults  and 
limitations  which  everybody  sees,  and 
none  more  clearly  than  myself.  Touch 
upon  my  false  rhymes  and  Yankeeisms : 
confess  that  I  sometimes  "crack  the 
voice  of  melody  and  break  the  legs  of 
time."  Pitch  into  "  Mogg  Megone.'* 
That  "big  Injun*'  strutting  round  in 
Walter  Scott's  plaid,  has  no  friends  and 
deserves  none.  Own  that  I  sometimes 
choose  unpoetical  themes.  Endorse  Low- 
ell's "  Fable  for  Critics  "  that  I  mistake 
occasionally  simple  excitement  for  in- 
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spiratioii.  In  this  way  we  can  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  ci  ill-natured  cavil- 
lers. I  am  not  one  of  the  master  singers 
and  don't  pose  as  one.  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  only  what  I  am,  and  don't 
wish  to  pass  for  more. 

I  return  the  sheets,  with  this  note. 
Think  of  my  suggestions  and  act  upon 
them  if  it  seems  best  to  thee. 

Always  thy  friend, 

John  G.  WHrmsR. 

Ambsbubt,  1  Mo.  20, 1884. 
My  dear  Underwood,  —  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find  thee  lay  so  much  stress  on 
dragging  to  light  all  the  foolish  things 
written  by  me,  and  which  I  hate  the 
thought  of.  For  mercy's  sake  let  the  dead 
rest  (1)  in  regard  to  '*  Mogg  Megone" 
(a  poem  I  wish  was  in  the  Red  Sea), — I 
know  Benjamin  had  it,  I  thought  in  New 
York.  It  seems  he  was  Ed.  of  the  N. 
E.  Magazine  &  published  it  there.  {9) 
Abolition  poem  by  Isaac  Knapp.  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  All  my  anti-slavery  poems 
are  in  my  collected  works.  I  see  no  use 
in  setting  all  the  literary  ghouls  to  dig- 
ging for  something  I  have  written  in  my 
first  attempts  at  rhyme.  I  detest  the 
whole  of  it.  .  .  . 

Ever  and  truly  thy  friend, 
John  G.  Whittier. 

Underwood's  experiences  in  Great 
Britain,  both  at  Glasgow  and  later  at 
Edinburgh,  —  where  he  was  Consul  dur- 
ing Cleveland's  second  administration,  — 
have  already  been  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge.  Between  the  two  consul- 
ships he  wrote  a  novel.  Quabbin,  in  which 
he  described  from  that  benign  distance 
his  native  town.  He  received  many  social 
honors  during  his  residence  abroad,  and 
the  degree  of  IX.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
made  friends,  as  always  and  everywhere, 
and  the  most  brilliant  of  living  English 
writers  is  represented  in  the  scrap-book 


by  some  letters  inquiring  into  tk 
of  certain  Amaican  securities.  To 
these  securities    now  mi^  ioicb 
Comic  Spirit. 

Underwood  never  came  home  to  i 
world  which  had    more  at  ]em  ^ 
away  from  him.    He  died  at  E&k;: 
in  1894.   Vo'satile  in  gifts  and  gm. 
spirit,  he  was  associated,  as  we  kavefi 
with  some  of  the  best  men  of  Imdr.au 
he  himself  nevtf  quite  **  arrived."  TV? 
were  Celts  of  oki  time  who  **  alwivi  tc 
forth  to  the  fight,  but  they  ahnn^ 
One  likes  them  none  tlie  wone  far:^; 
During  the  Civil  War,  UndcnwwTife 
tile  brain  devised  a  curious  project, vk 
had  no  other  result,  apporoitfy.  tka:^ 
creation  of  one  more  remarkafak  tu.- 
graph  for  his  scrap-book.    He  witkdt 
start  a  saw-mill  in  Florida.  EvajBCt 
zine  editor,  as  is  well  known,  hMthiiB- 
ments  of  keen  desire  to  be  runniog&B^ 
mill  somewhere.  But  Underwood  pi^- 
out  an  actual  spot,  then  under  octx^ 
by  Federal  troops,  and  addressed in^ 
spectful  letter  to  President  Liiicob,*' 
ting  forth  the  benefits  to  the  natkn  v^- 
would   accrue   from   the  said  aw^ 
through  the  promotion  of  emigrtbot  - 
Florida.      Here  is  the  very  docaatti. 
thrown  carelessly  into   the  sctuvbcxi 
endorsed  by  leading  citizens  of  Botlt& 
with  Ex-Governor  Boutwell  at  the  hot 
by  Charles  Sumner  and  Hcniy  TWke 
Senators  from  Massachusetts,  bj  Mij(' 
General  Gillmore,  then  at  Hillcm  H«i 
and   by   the  President  of  the  Uni* 
States: — 

I  fully  approve,  subject  [to]  the  ^ 

cretion  and  control  of  the  CommiodiH 

General. 

March  26,  1864. 

A.  LiNCOUS. 

A  saw-miU  in  FlOTida!  Whataoitle 
in  Spain,  for  this  editor  who  WM  n^ 
the  Editor ! 
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UNBOUND  OLD  ATLANTICS 


BY    LroA   F.    B-\LDWIN 


In  a  comer  of  the  old  ntting-room  at 
home  stood  a  tall,  old-fashioned  secre- 
tary, with  two  deep  drawers  in  its  lower 
part.  In  these  drawers  were  packed  away 
old  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Our  father's  subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine began  with  its  first  number,  that  of 
November,  1857.  Thb  was  in  his  early 
married  life;  in  the  course  of  years  the  old 
AtlanJties  had  filled  full  the  deep  lower 
drawer,  and  were  crowding  out  of  the 
upper  drawer,  despite  my  mother's  pro- 
tort,  the  Hnen  tablecloths  and  napkins 
that  rightfully  belonged  there.  Lowell's 
line  in  The  Cathedral,  "Poor  Richard 
slowly  elbowing  Plato  out,"  has  in  some 
odd  way  always  recalled  to  me  that  home 
process  of  eviction.  Although  in  this  case 
it  was,  if  anything,  Plato  who  was  elbow- 
ing out  Poor  Richard. 

As  we  children  grew  up  in  the  home 
those  two  deep  drawers  in  the  old  secre- 
tary became  to  us  a  storehouse  where  we 
could  always  find  something  to  read;  a 
storehouse  that  we  n^lected  when  new 
books  came,  but  constantly  kept  tinning 
back  to  when  the  new  book  was  exhaust- 
ed. When  Lt^  fFofiMfi  came  the  drawer 
was  neglected.  When  Death  Trailer,  the 
Chief  of  the  Scouts  shook  in  my  excited 
hand  (my  sincerest  thanks  to  Mr.  Har- 
vey for  his  defense  of  the  dime  novel  in 
the  July  Atlantic),  its  bright  yellow  cover 
blotted  out  of  my  mind  all  memory  of  the 
duller  yellowish-brown  covers  of  the  old 
Atlantice, 

But  Little  Women  and  Death  Trailer 
srere  only  occasional,  they  came  and 
ivent;  and  always  there  were  the  drawers 
Pull  of  the  old  magazines  for  us  to  fall 
>ack  on.  These  were  ready  to  welcome 
IS  at  any  moment;  they  were  not  resent- 
ful at  our  ne^ect,  but  were  secure  in  their 
ibiding  power  to  charm. 


It  was  on  long  Sunday  afternoons  that 
we  most  often  turned  to  them.  No  pic- 
ture of  the  old  home  life  comes  more  often 
than  that  of  the  old  sitting-room  with  one 
sister  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  in 
the  open  space  between  the  lounge  and 
the  old  secretary,  so  that  she  could  reach 
out  her  hand  to  the  open  drawer  when 
she  wanted  a  fresh  magazine;  and  with 
the  other  sister  stretched  full  length  on 
the  floor,  with  all  the  magazines  that  con- 
tained some  one  continued  story  collected 
around  her. 

We  had  our  troubles  with  those  con- 
tinued stories,  for  often  there  was  a  num- 
ber missing:  if  it  was  n't  the  final  num- 
ber we  simply  read  on  undisturbed;  but 
if  it  was,  then  we  made  up  out  of  our  own 
heads  an  ending  to  suit  ourselves.  One 
of  the  missing  numbers  was  that  of  April, 
1861,  which  had  in  it  the  last  installment 
of  Elsie  Venner.  Since  growing  up  I  have 
often  wondered  what  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  would  have  thought  of  the  end- 
ing that  the  girl  of  twelve  found  appropri- 
ate for  his  psychological  study.  Her  end- 
ing did  n't  have  any  psychology  in  it, 
and  there  was  no  "study;  "  she  finished 
the  story. 

It  was  an  understood  law  between  the 
two  sisters  that  if  one  was  called  away 
to  finish  some  household  task,  her  open 
magazine  must  not  be  taken  by  the 
other.  Late  one  afternoon  my  sister  had 
been  called  away  to  help  about  the  supper, 
and  I  sat  there  selfishly  rejoicing  that  she 
and  not  I  had  been  called,  and  comfort- 
ably finishing  my  own  story.  When  it  was 
finished  I  sat  down  by  my  sister's  open 
magazine,  meaning  just  to  glance  at  it 
Ah,  but  the  book  lay  open  at  "  The  Man 
without  a  Country ; "  and  the  glance  grew 
into  eager,  absorbed  reading.  When  my 
sister  came  back  I  could  not  give  the  book 
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up,  80  she  let  me  read  it  with  her.  Then 
the  two  girls  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
in  the  dusky  sitting-room,  with  elbows 
firmly  planted,  and  with  chins  resting  on 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  read  the 
story  together  by  the  firelight 

Do  you  who  have  read  that  way  re- 
member, if  you  were  the  quicker  raider, 
having  to  wait  for  the  other  one  to  catch 
up  before  you  could  turn  the  leaf?  Al- 
ways the  most  interesting  parts  came  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  page.  To 
this  day  I  can  remember  just  where  in 
"The  Man  without  a  Country"  came 
some  of  the  places  where  I  had  to  wait 
for  a  leaf  to  be  turned  in  that  old  At- 
lantie. 

That  winter's  evening  in  the  dusky 
twili^t  the  fire-illumined  page  soon 
took  on  prismatic  colors,  seen  through 
my  fast-gathering  tears.  When  we  came 
to  the  place  in  the  story  where  Nolan, 
reading  aloud,  had  to  read 
'*  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  neyer  to  himself  hath  said 
*  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  *  I  " 

"the  big  roimd  tears  cours'd  one  an- 
other down  my  innocent  nose,"  and  from 
there  on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  the  great 
tears  of  childhood  splashed  intermittently 
on  the  pages. 

Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  magazines  had  people  send  to  him 
their  lists  of  the  ten  best  short  stories. 
Of  the  thousands  of  lists  sent  in  nearly 
every  one  contained  "The  Man  without 
a  Country."  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise,  if  to  each  one  of  the  makers  of 
those  lists  that  story  was  an  integral  part 
of  his  own  childhood  ?  My  own  list  had 
in  it  four  of  the  old  Atlantic  stories ;  the 
three  others  were  "My  Double,  and 
how  he  undid  me,"  "  In  a  Cellar,"  and 
"  Marjorie  Daw." 

Not  all  my  recollections  of  the  old 
Ailantics  have  for  their  background 
the  fire-lit  sitting-room.  In  summer  my 
favorite  reading  place  was  the  old  saw- 
mill. This  stood  by  the  river  about  four 
or  five  rods  from  home,  and  was  so 
built  that  most  ol  it  stood  out  over  the 


running  water.  Between  it  and  tlie  hoose 
was  the  log  yard ,  where  the  great  logs  k j 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  saw.  Going  0!fcr 
to  the  saw-mill  there  was  always  room  to 
find  a  pathway  in  amongst  the  logs;  but 
I  preferred  the  "overland  roate,^  jump- 
ing from  one  log  to  another. 

One  end  of  the  long  low  building  wis 
open;  and  one  lying  here  on  the  nnlit 
boards,  looking  up  from  one's  reacfin^ 
could  see  far  off  down  the  river  where  it 
swung  in  a  great  curve,  with  the  heni- 
lock  trees  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  ill 
steep  bank  on  one  side,  and  with  the  kv 
willows  fringing  the  wide  lev^meadov 
on  the  other  side. 

The  floor  of  the  old  mill  was  not  laid 
with  matched  boards,  and  through  tiie 
great  cracks  between  the  boards,  as  cot 
lay  on  the  rough  floor  face  downwards, 
reading,  one  caught  the  flash  of  the  nm- 
ning  water  far  beneath. 

The  water-driven,  v^tical  saw,  sbiHy 
slicing  up  the  great  logs  into  dabs,  did 
not  have  the  angry  "zip,  zip"  of  die 
circular  saw,  but  a  droning  sound  tkst 
blended  with  that  of  the  rushing  water, 
deepening  the  murmur. 

The  echoes  of  the  Civil  War  had  scarce- 
ly  died  away  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
thrill  of  its  courage  and  devotion  stirred 
the  responsive  heart  of  childhood.  1 
could  dimly  remember  the  home-comiog 
of  my  father  from  the  war,  and  had  slowlj 
learned  to  realize  that  the  young  unde 
who  had  been  our  playmate  and  com- 
panion would  never  return.  So  the  old 
Atlantic^  opened  almost  ol  themsehcs 
to  Whittier's  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  Ju& 
Ward  Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Be- 
public,"  and  Longfellow's  ''The  Cant 
berland." 

Of  them  aU  the  litUe  girl  liked  «« Bar- 
bara Frietchie"  the  best  Lying  there 
reading  on  the  sunlit  boards,  with  the  re- 
flections from  the  running  water  bekv 
dancing  on  walls  and  ceiling,  the  girl  con- 
sciously saw  none  of  these  things.  She 
saw  instead  the  streets  of  Frederifdrtowa, 
with  Stonewall  Jackson  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  rebel  troops,  and  The  Flag  Itjia^ 
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from  the  empty  attic  window  over  them. 

But  uncoDBciouslj  she  must  have  noted 
italL  Far  in  the  dusky  interior  of  the  old 
mill  aslant  its  dimness  fell  a  shaft  ol  mote- 
lit  golden  light  from  its  one  western  win- 
dow. The  woman  to-day  finds  herself 
unable  to  keep  separate  in  her  conscious- 
ness this  real  window  of  the  mill  from 
that  attic  window  of  the  poem;  and,  in 
defiance  of  time  and  space,  that  shaft  of 
golden  dusky  light  falls  on  the  upturned 
faces  of  Stonewall's  men. 

Both  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  "The 
Cumberland  "  have  in  them  one  moment 
of  high  dramatic  action.  I  do  not  think 
young  children  appreciate  silent  heroism; 
they  like  best  the  bold  defiance  of  speech 
and  of  action:  so  Barbara  Frietchie's 
"Shoot  if  you  must  tlus  old  gray  head," 
and  the  commander  of  the  Cumberland's 
"It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yieki,"  found 
their  true  place  in  the  girl's  heart  beside 
that  one  line  of  Marmion^  "The  hand 
of  Douglas  is  his  own." 

"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
has  in  it  no  one  speech  of  open  defiance, 
but  is  full  of  deep,  strong  reverberations 
like  those  of  distant  thunder  among  low 
hills.  It  b  said  that  no  one  has  ever  truly 
heard  that  poem  who  has  not  heard  it 
sung  by  a  regiment  of  armed  men;  the 
tread  of  their  marching  feet  being  its  one 
true  accompaniment. 

I  cannot  tell,  I  have  never  so  heard  it; 
the  poem  repeats  itself  in  my  mind  to  the 
deep  throbs  of  great  masses  of  plunging 
water.  Part  of  the  old  saw-mill  was  built 
out  over  the  dam;  and,  when  the  river 
ran  high  in  the  spring,  the  volume  of 
water  was  so  great  that  it  fell  in  one 
smooth  unbroken  wall  from  the  top  of 
the  dam  into  the  deep  pool  below.  Even 
the  great  timbers  of  the  old  mill  shook 
with  its  vibration.  The  flying  spray 
flung  up  from  the  pool  far  below  some- 
times reached  the  girl,  who  on  the  outer- 
most pile  of  lumber  half  read  to  herself, 
half  dianted  aloud,  the  Battle  Hymn. 

One  other  poem  of  the  old  Ailantics, 
Robert  Lowell's  "  Relief  of  Lucknow," 
connects  itself  with  those  days,  though 


it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Civil  War 
except  as  all  deeds  of  heroism  naturaUy 
belonged  with  it  That  poem  seemed  to 
pick  out  of  the  murmurous  undertone  of 
sound  in  the  old  mill,  and  take  for  its 
own,  the  sound  of  the  steel  teeth  of  the 
saw  forcing  their  way  through  the  great 
logs.  I  think  the  poem  must  have  laid 
claim  to  the  droning  sound  of  the  saw  by 
virtue  of  the  kinship  between  that  sound 
and  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  of  the 
rescuers  in  the  poem. 

In  one  of  the  late  Ailantics  there  is  a 
poem, "  The  Book  Lover,"  in  praise  of  the 
all-suffidngness  of  a  book.  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  perched  in  some 
window-seat,  or  as  in  the  alcove  of  a 
great  library,  or  as  being  seated  by  the 
home  fireside.  He  says  of  himself  in  each 
and  all  of  these  places  — 

"  For  happineis  I  need  not  look 
Beyond  the  pages  of  my  book." 
He  even  says  that  he  would  be  happy 
stowed  away  on  a  shelf,  if  a  beloved  book 
were  stowed  away  with  him. 

That  may  be  true  for  Mr.  ScoUard, 
but  for  my  own  self,  full  half  the  charm 
of  those  poems  in  the  old  Ailantics  came 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  amongst 
which  they  were  read.  They  would  not 
stand,  for  what  they  do  in  my  life  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  reading-place  in  the 
old  mill. 

I  still  think  there  could  have  been  no 
other  reading-place  equal  to  it  The  sun 
came  in  at  Uie  open  southern  end,  and 
lay  warm  and  still  on  the  rough  board 
floor;  cool  breezes  blew  out  of  its  dim  in- 
terior from  the  far-away  open  northern 
end,  bringing  with  them  the  drone  of  the 
saw  and  the  clean  smell  of  fresh  lumber 
and  fresh  sawdust;  and  up  from  below 
and  in  at  every  side  came  the  murmur 
and  flash  of  running  water. 

The  girl  so  loved  tlus  reading-place 
that  she  came  out  to  it  to  read  on  the  oc- 
casional sunshiny  March  day,  when  the 
branches  of  the  willows  that  fringed  the 
level  meadow  at  the  curve  of  the  river 
.  were  showing  the  coming  of  spring  in 
their  deepened  yellow  color;  and  she 
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kept  coining  until  sometimes  the  page 
was  darkened  bj  a  sudden  flurry  of 
November  snow;  and,  looking  up  from 
her  reading,  she  could  not  see  the  pointed 
tops  of  the  hemlocks  that  crowned  the 
river  bluff. 

There  is  convincing  proof  that  the 
girl  who  read  there  was  not  a  creature 
all  compact  of  sensibilitjr  to  poetry  and 
to  murmming  sound,  but  was  indeed  of 
most  veritable  flesh  and  blood.  In  one 
of  the  old  Atlantics,  opposite  the  page 
on  which  is  "The  Cumberland,*'  there 
are  unmistakable  marks  of  bread-and- 
butter  fingers,  and  there  is  also  a  dull 
brownish-red  stain  that  must  once  have 
been  jam.  I  only  hope  that  that  prosaic 
record  enrolls  me  with  Groethe's  Char- 
lotte, who,  according  to  Thackeray,  in 
the  very  crucial  moment  of  the  tri^^edy 
when  Werther's  body  was  borne  past  her, 
"went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter." 
However  that  may  be,  no  other  page  of 
the  old  Atlantic^  is  so  dear  to  the  woman 
as  the  one  that  bears  these  childish  marks. 

Doubtless  for  grown-up  people  it  is 
more  convenient  to  have  one's  old  At- 
lantica  bound;  but,  if  ours  had  been 
bound  and  had  stood  in  a  formal  row 
on  the  book-shelves,  instead  of  lying 
unbound  in  the  old  secretary,  we  child- 
ren would  never  have  so  burrowed  in 
amongst  them,  and  have  lived  so  inti- 
mately with  them  as  we  did.  Heavy 
bound  volumes  would  not  so  easily  have 
lain  open  on  the  sitting-room  floor,  nor 
would  they  so  readily  have  lent  them- 
selves to  transportation  across  the  logs 
to  the  saw-mill. 

The  years  come  and  go,  until  the  sis- 
ters now  have  come  into  the*midst  of  their 
teens;  but  the  contents  of  the  drawers  of 
the  old  secretary  have  neither  been  out- 
grown nor  exhausted.  The  old  familiar 
stories  and  poems  are  being  read  over 
and  over  again,  and  new  treasures  are 
being  found  in  the  old  magazines.  Now 
it  is  "Dorothy  Q.,"  Stedman's  "The 
Doorstep,*'  Nora  Perry's  "After  the 
Ball,"  that  are  being  learned  by  heart 
and  dreamed  over.    These  new  poems 


have  not  driven  out  of  our  hearts  the 
old  war  poems,  but  have  fitted  down  be- 
side these  into  their  own  true  plmce  in 
the  widening  life  of  girlhood.  Hie  M 
mill  is  still  my  reading-place,  and  despite 
the  dignity  iA  sixteen  years,  I  go  oat  to 
it  by  the  old  "  overland  route.** 

On  warm  midsummer  aftennxMis  when 
the  water  was  so  low  that  the  mill  oookl 
not  run,  the  murmur  of  the  shallow  water 
from  the  shrunken  bed  of  the  river  below 
hardly  reached  up  to  me;  a  slumberoos 
stillness  brooded  over  the  whole  place; 
and  the  smell  of  the  newly  sawed  himber 
in  the  hot  sunshine  seemed  to  fill  full  aD 
the  silent  place,  left  empty  of  soumL 

On  such  an  afternoon,  when  I  read 
in  Hden  Hunt's  "  Coronation  "  of  those 
filmy  nets  of  sun  woven  by  the  subtle 
noon  at  the  king's  gates,  into  whose 
drowsy  snare  the  king's  guards  fell,  be- 
fore my  very  eyes  in  the  old  mill  were 
those  same  subtle,  yellow  nets  being 
woven,  only  no  king's  guards  were  being 
ensnared  by  them.  They  had  can^t 
and  were  holding  all  the  forest  odors  that 
had  been  stored  up  in  the  great  logs,  and, 
having  been  set  free  by  the  saw,  were  now 
again  imprisoned. 

But  we  sisters  now  were  beginning  to 
read  articles  that  were  neither  stories  nor 
poems.  One  such  article  stands  out  to 
my  mind  as  marking  the  destructi<Mi  of 
a  childhood's  belief.  Children  are  firm 
believers  in  the  power  of  absolute  justiee; 
right  is  always  triumphant  in  their  creed. 
My  first  view  of  there  being  such  a  thing 
as  triumphant  injustice  came  to  me 
through  the  old  Atlantic  article  **The 
Fight  of  a  Man  with  a  Raiboad." 

As  the  result  of  that  reading  some  of  the 
foundations  of  the  girl's  thinking,  some 
of  her  settled  belief,  gave  way;  a  certain 
feeling  of  secmity  went  out  of  her  life. 
She  had  never  consciously  known  that 
she  had  these  beliefs,  th^  were  so  inher- 
ently a  part  of  herself;  but  as  she  read 
the  article,  as  the  bitter  knowledge  that 
the  power  of  a  great  corporation  couU 
make  judges  give  unjust  decisions,  as  the 
bitter  knowledge  that  you  might  have 
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wrongs  and  you  could  get  no  redress  of 
them,  as  the  bitterness  of  weakness  at 
the  mercy  of  unrestrained  strength,  as 
these  all  came  home  to  her,  blank  be- 
wilderment came  with  them. 

Her  childhood  conception  ol  Law  as 
being  a  great  powerful  something  that 
kept  any  one  from  doing  you  an  injury; 
or,  if  the  injury  had  been  done,  punished 
the  one  who  did  it  and  kept  him  from 
doing  it  again,  was  doubtless  very  crude; 
yet  it  looks  to  the  woman  to-day  as  if  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter  were  in  it.  If 
men  can  feel  that  back  of  all  their  sepa- 
rate and  often  conflicting  interests  there 
is  a  power  to  which  they  may  appeal  to 
protect  these  interests  in  so  far  as  they 
should  be  protected,  and  that  this  power 
is  stronger  than  the  strongest  man  or 
combination  of  men,  and  that  its  deci- 
sions are  incorruptible,  then  you  have  the 
rode  foundation  on  which  society,  civili- 
zation, and  government  may  rest. 

The  girl  read  this  article  at  home  on  a 
certain  evening;  by  some  irony  of  fate, 
at  school  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day, 
her  English  history  lesson  had  been  on 
the  Magna  Carta. 

The  barbarous  medieval  Latin  of  the 
fortieth  clause  of  the  Great  Charter, 
"Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  aut 
differemus  rectimi  aut  justitiam,'*  took 
on  strange  interpretations  read  by  the 
light  of  the  facts  in  that  article.  There 
in  her  history  textbook  stood  the  fortieth 
clause  of  the  Great  Charter,  "To  none 
will  we  seD,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none 
will  we  delay  either  right  or  justice; "  and 
there  in  the  old  Atlantic  stood  the  record 
of  a  law  trial  in  an  American  court,  with 
its  bought  judges,  its  delayed  and  denied 
justice. 

It  would  need  a  larger  brain  than  that 
of  the  sixteen-year-old  girl  to  take  in, 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  that 
clause  and  that  law  trial,  and  not  have 
them  jostle  each  other. 

Was  it  Lowell  who  said,  "The  more 
we  know  of  ancient  literature,  the  more 
we  are  struck  with  its  modemness  "  ? 
Well,  the  more  we  read  the  old  Atlantics, 


the  more  we  recognize  that  the  questions 
raised  ihiae  so  long  ago  are  the  live  ques- 
tions of  to-day.  Here  are  two  of  the 
questions  raised  in  that  old  article  on 
the  fight  with  the  raih*oad:  "Are  the 
railroads  and  the  courts  the  masters  or 
the  servants  of  the  people  who  pay  for 
both?"  "  Does  the  public  intend  de- 
liberately to  tax  itself  enormously  through 
the  railroads  for  a  common  service  so 
that  a  few  favored  individuals  may  be- 
come inordinately  arrogant  and  ridi?" 

If  these  two  questions  had  appeared 
in  any  leading  magazine  or  newspaper 
in  this  last  month,  all  that  would  have 
excited  surprise  in  the  questions  would 
have  been  Uie  clearness  with  which  they 
were  put,  and  the  directness  with  w4iich 
they  go  at  the  heart  of  the  problem;  yet 
the  Atlantic  in  which  they  appeared  b^tfs 
date  of  December,  1872. 

Mr.  Coleman,  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  fight,  says,  "My  fight  is  still  going 
on,  and  I  trust  it  will  continue  till  the  in- 
solence of  these  railroad  corporations  is 
curbed,  and  they  are  taught  their  single 
and  true  function,  that  of  common  car- 
riers for  the  sovereign  people."  One 
wonders  if  throughout  the  thirty-five 
years  since  the  article  was  written  Mr. 
Coleman  has  continued  to  fight  the  good 
fight  and  is  to-day  a  veteran  in  the  ranks; 
or  did  he  long  ago  become  discouraged 
at  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  railroads 
that  lesson  and  give  it  all  up  ?  or,  for  in 
thirty-five  years  much  may  happen,  did 
he  die  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  still 
fighting? 

We  hear  now  on  all  sides  the  term 
"robber  barons  '*  applied  to  some  of  the 
great  capitalists.  When  it  began  to  be 
generally  so  applied  several  years  ago  it 
had  to  my  ears  an  oddly  familiar  sound. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  me  one  day 
where  I  had  heard  it,  and  I  turned  to  the 
old  AtlanUcs.  There  stood  this  sentence 
in  the  issue  for  August,  1870:  "The 
old  robber  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  plundered  sword  in  hand  and  lance 
in  rest  were  more  honest  than  this  new 
aristocracy  of  swindling  millionaires." 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  for  those  who  wore 
brought  up  on  the  AUantie  MofMy  not 
to  have  a  half-resentful  feeling  when  all 
the  world  comes  round  to  adopting  ideas 
and  expressions  which  they  and  their 
magazine  have  shared  together.  One 
laughs  at  one's  self  for  the  feeling,  one 
recognizes  the  inherent  snobbishness  and 
littleness  of  it,  but  it  is  there. 

On  the  lucua  a  rum  lucendo  principle 
the  following  incident  belongs  with  this 
record,  although  the  very  point  involved 
IB,  —  the  not  being  in  an  old  AUantie. 
The  night  before,  my  sister  and  I  had 
been  out  to  a  party,  and  in  the  morning 
we  were  wakened  by  our  father  calling, — 

"Slug-a-beds,  are  n't  you  ever  coming 
down?" 

To  our  laughing  reply  of  "Never," 
came  back  '*Then  Fm  coming  up,"  and 
in  a  moment  father  came  into  the  room 
with  a  magazine  in  his  hand. 

"This  came  last  evening  after  you 
were  gone,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  this 
poem." 

Then  father  began  to  read  aloud  to 
us  Longfellow's  "  Morituri  Salutamus." 
On  our  ears  fell,  in  our  father's  voice 
(I  have  never  known  any  one  who  read 
aloud  so  well),  that  wonderful  opening  of 
the  poem: — 


'*  'O  GaMur,  we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salnte  yon ! '  was  the  glaHiatota*  ery 
In  the  arena,  etanding  face  to  f aee 
With  death  and  with  the  Ronuui  popvlaee.*" 

When  father  finished  reading,  in  the 
hush  that  followed  I  reached  out  my  hand 
for  the  magazine,  and  —  it  was  n't  the 
Atlantic. 

That  Longfellow,  or  Holmes,  or  Lowdl, 
or  Emerson,  or  Whittier  ever  wrote  for 
any  other  magazine  had  sim|^y  never 
occurred  to  me  as  being  among  the  pos- 
sibilities.  If  any  one  had  suggested  sodi 
a  thing  I  would  have  indignantly  denied 
it;  but  there  before  my  eyes  lay  the  evi- 
dence of  Longfellow's  tieacheiy.  Dunng 
my  father's  reading  I  had  fdt  the  beaotj 
and  the  pathos  of  the  poem,  but  I  never 
read  it  again  until  I  read  it  in  a  regular 
edition  of  Longfellow's  poems  wfaeroD 
no  trace  of  that  hated  rival  magmine  ap- 
peared. 

I,  who  to-day  am  older  than  my  &ther 
was  then,  have  learned  by  the  yean  that 
lie  between  how  noble  the  poem  is  in  its 
courageous  acceptance  both  of  the  wnk 
that  t^e  old  may  undertake  and  d  the 
limitations  of  that  work.  And  yet  even 
now  between  me  and  the  beaul^  d  the 
poem  lies  the  shadow  of  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  come  out  in  the  AUantie, 
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I  WRITE  this  paper  to  show,  if  I  can, 
why  men  and  women  who  propose  to 
write  for  a  living  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  professional  training,  as  men 
and  women  may  now  have  professional 
training  who  propose  to  practice  any 
other  art;  why  post-graduate  professional 
schools  for  writers  at  our  universities 
would  make  good  writing  more  conunon, 
by  dignifying  and  improving  the  every- 
day practice  of  the  art;  why  such  schools 
of  practice,  vigorously  conducted,  would 
give  new  life  also  to  the  literary  studies 
in  our  universities;  and  why  they  would, 
I  think,  make  more  conunon  among  the 
educated  class  a  good  use  of  both  written 
and  spoken  language. 

I  may  prevent  confusion  of  thought 
by  saying  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
now  writing  about  what  the  schoolmen 
usually  call  literature,  nor  about  men  and 
women  of  "  genius."  I  am  writing  only 
about  those  who  write  every  day  or  every 
week  for  their  livelihood,  and  about  what 
we  generally  call  current  literature.  I 
pray  you  before  reading  farther,  then,  to 
set  aside  in  a  special  class  all  young  per- 
sons whose  writings  you  are  sure  will  be 
read  with  joy  fifty  years  hence,  or  even 
five  years  hence;  for  they,  I  grant,  may 
be  pardoned  for  ignoring  teachers.  Nor 
have  I  anything  to  say  about  those  per- 
sons who  have  contracted  the  divine 
afflatus,  nor  those  for  whom  "  professors 
of  Eng^h  "  predict  brilliant  careers  be- 
cause they  have  written  excellent  under- 
graduate themes.  I  have  in  mind  only 
the  big  volume  of  writing  that  is  done 
every  day  in  the  United  States  by  jour- 
neymen writers,  and  the  need  of  train- 
ing us  to  do  our  work  better,  us  who 
regard  our  trade  as  an  honest  and  diffi- 


cult occupation  at  which  we  wish  to 
excel 

Such  journeymen's  writing  has  now 
come  to  be  an  important  trade  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  joum^rmen 
writers  write  almost  everything  that  the 
American  people  read.  They  write  our 
advertisements;  they  write  our  news- 
papers; they  write  our  magazines;  they 
write  our  novels;  they  write  our  scientific 
books;  they  write  travels  and  adventures 
for  us;  they  write  our  histories  and  bio- 
graphies; they  write  our  textbooks,  —  all 
our  books  of  instruction  item  almanacs 
to  encyclopeedias.  Leaving  out  the  read- 
ing that  is  done  by  a  small  class  and  that 
done  by  students  chiefly  during  the  period 
of  formal  education,  most  of  the  writing 
that  la  read  in  the  United  States  is  writ^ 
ten  by  persons  who  write  for  a  living; 
most  of  it  was  written  during  the  last  few 
years,  much  of  it  within  the  last  year, 
much  of  it,  in  fact,  within  the  last  month, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  written  yester- 
day. The  journeymen  writers  write  al- 
most all  that  almost  all  Americans  read. 
This  is  a  fact  that  we  love  to  fool  our- 
selves about  We  talk  about  "litera- 
ture "  and  we  talk  about "  hack  writers," 
implying  that  the  reading  that  we  do  ia  of 
literature.  The  truth  all  the  while  is,  we 
read  little  else  than  the  writing  of  the 
hacks,  —  living  hacks,  that  is,  men  and 
women  who  write  for  pay.  We  may  hug 
the  notion  that  our  life  and  thought  are 
not  really  affected  by  current  literature, 
that  we  read  the  living  writers  only  for 
utilitarian  reasons,  and  that  our  real  in- 
tellectual life  \a  fed  by  the  great  dead 
writers.  But  our  hugging  this  delusion 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  intellect- 
ual life  even  of  most  educated  persons, 
and  certainly  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  fed  chiefly  by  the  writers  of  our 
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own  time.  Let  us  hope  that  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  do  set  the  standards 
whereby  a  few  judge  the  writing  of  the 
present.  But,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
still  true  also  that  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  American  people  is  chiefly  shaped  by 
current  writing. 

And  the  writers'  craft  is  now  become 
a  very  large  craft.  In  numbers  it  ranks 
perhaps  second  or  third  among  the  pro- 
fessions. There  are  more  teachers  and 
possibly  more  lawyers  than  there  are  per- 
sons who  make  their  living  wholly  or  in 
the  main  part  by  writing;  and  possibly 
there  are  as  many  physicians.  But,  if 
you  could  count  the  reporters  and  corre- 
spondents, the  special  writers  for  the 
newspapers,  the  makers  of  textbooks,  the 
writers  for  magazines,  the  novdists,  the 
playwrights,  the  writers  of  governmental 
and  other  public  documents,  and  all  the 
rest  who  make  their  living  wholly  or  in 
the  main  part  by  writing,  you  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  large  a  company 
they  are. 

The  craft  has  come  to  be  a  fairly  well 
paid  craft,  too.  No  writers  make  such 
great  fortunes  as  some  lawyers,  nor  even 
such  fortunes  as  some  physicians  and  sur- 
geons make;  but  many  of  them  make 
more  money  than  most  lawyers  and  most 
physicians;  and  they  are  better  paid  than 
teachers  and  preachers.  By  sheer  eco- 
nomic demand,  therefore,  writing  as  a 
career  is  attracting  as  capable  men  and 
women  as  most  of  the  other  professions 
and  almost  as  many  of  them  as  any 
other.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  too,  that 
the  earnings  of  writers  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  increased  faster  than 
the  earnings  of  most  of  the  other  profes- 
sions. The  writers  of  current  literature, 
then,  form  a  craft  influential  enough,  big 
enough,  and  well  enough  paid  to  de- 
serve as  careful  training  as  those  who  ply 
the  other  trades  which  we  usually  call 
professions. 

Regarding  the  skill  and  character  of 
current  writers,  it  is  probable  that  they 
fall  below  the  level  of  lawyers  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  craftsmanship,  but  not  in 


the  character  that  their  work  shows,  sod 
that  they  do  no  better  than  physicians  and 
perhaps  as  badly  as  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. Of  course  they  ou^t  to  do  a  great 
deal  better  than  teachers  or  preachers, 
because  they  both  teach  and  preadi  toali 
the  people  all  the  time,  and  not  merdj 
on  Sundays  or  during  the  period  of  school 
age.  Newspaper  writing,  of  course,  nm 
item  very  good  to  very  bad.  The  moit 
important  part  of  it,  which  is  the  report- 
er's part,  is  generally  very  bad.  Maga- 
zine writing  is  just  shaping  itself  into  a 
craft.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  aide- 
product  of  scholars  and  men  of  actioiL 
Most  of  it  was  then  very  proper  and 
stilted,  just  as  much  of  it  now  imitata 
the  vices  of  the  newspaper.  The  Amer- 
ican magazine  is  just  finding  its  power 
and  its  opportunity,  and  shaping  its  diar- 
acter  to  definite  ends.  It  is  become  the 
most  influential  form  of  ciirrent  litera^ 
tive,  and  the  chance  that  it  <^ers  for 
strong  men  is  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Concerning  current  book- writing,  it  is 
true,  I  suppose,  that  our  best  novelists 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  writers  of  our 
time,  just  as  our  wcn^t  novelists  are  the 
worst.  The  average  quality  of  writing  in 
current  books  is  probably  higher  thaa 
the  average  was  a  generation  ago,  and 
siuely  a  very  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons write  reasonably  wdl  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  mass  of  new  boob 
that  come  out  yeai^  by  year  wouM  shov 
that  as  a  rule  our  book  writers  do  not  do 
a  high  grade  of  work  ?  The  most  ccMnmoo 
fault  is  a  lack  of  form,  of  orderiiness.  and 
of  construction.  A  certain  verbal  smart- 
ness is  very  common,  but  the  carefiil 
construction  of  books  is  mre. 

There  are  two  great  departments  of 
current  literature  that  are  very  badlj 
written.  One  is  what  may  be  called  the 
literature  of  reports  and  documoits,  — 
from  commercial  reports  to  governmental 
documents.  The  waste  in  printuD^  these, 
if  it  could  be  saved,  wouM  be  enoo^  I 
am  sure,  richly  to  endow  a  professional 
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school  of  writmg  at  half  the  colleges  in  the 
land.  So  badly  are  governmental  reports 
and  documents  written,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
public  seldom  finds  out  what  the  govern- 
ment, municipal,  state,  or  national,  is 
doing.  This  is  one  cause  of  bad  political 
conditions.  Large  amounts  of  money  are 
spent  to  gather  useful  information  which 
ii  so  ill  told  that  it  remains  practically 
unknown.  The  national  government, 
for  instance,  through  all  its  departments 
and  bureaus  at  Washington,  prints  an 
incalculable  mass  of  things  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  which  it  cannot  give  away  be- 
cause they  are  so  ill  written  that  nobody 
wants  them.  Nothing  is  gained  by  this 
waste  of  labor  and  of  paper,  and  yet  no- 
body seems  able  to  stop  it  or  to  change 
the ''  system,"  or  even  to  induce  those  in 
authiuify  to  employ  men  to  edit  such  of 
these  reports  as  might  be  read  if  they 
were  written  with  common  intelligibilify. 

The  other  department  of  current  lit- 
erature that  b  such  **  tough  "  reading  that 
much  of  it  is  valueless  is  the  work  of 
academic  men,  the  publications  of  many 
societies,  the  monographs  and  *'  theses  " 
and  "  studies  "  of  teachers  and  students 
of  our  universities,  —  books  on  science, 
on  historical  subjects,  even  on  politics 
and  sociology,  which  fail  of  their  purpose 
because  they  are  written  without  form 
<v  style.  Some  of  our  academic  men  go  on 
year  after  year  piling  up  these  unreadable 
things,  as  the  government  writers  go  on 
piling  up  their  unreadable  things;  and 
the  habit  has  become  so  fixed  that  they 
are  even  held  in  esteem  for  writing  un- 
intelligibly. The  public  is  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  learning  makes  unintelligibility 
necessary. 

A  professor  of  English  literature  in  one 
of  our  universities  once  brought  to  me 
to  publish  in  this  magazine  such  a  learned 
piece  of  writing.  It  seemed  to  me  a  pretty 
dull  thing  and  not  important,  according 
to  my  judgment,  to  anybody,  and  not 
possibly  interesting  to  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  special  students.  I  wrote  him  this 
opinion  as  politely  as  I  could.  He  came 
to  see  me  again  and  smilingly  took  me 


into  his  confidence.  *' I  hardly  expected,*' 
he  said,  "  that  you  would  publish  that 
'study 'that  I  offered  you.  In  fact,  I  care 
little  about  it  myself.  I  wrote  it  because 
my  professional  standing  demands  that  I 
shall  produce  something  at  certain  inter- 
vals. But  now  I  have  a  piece  of  writing  - 
that  I  do  take  great  pride  in,  and  I  want 
you  to  publish  it  wiUiout  betraying  the 
authorship  to  any  living  being.  It  would 
hurt  my  professional  standing  if  it  be- 
came known  that  I  wrote  this."  It  was  a 
novel! 

Well,  Scott  wrote  novels,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  Goethe,  and  Turg^nieff,  and 
some  great  writers  of  every  modem  na- 
tion that  has  a  literature.  It  is  truly  often 
a  much  debased  form  of  literature  in  our 
day,  but  the  most  powerful  living  form 
for  all  that;  and  that  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  should  assume  an  apolo- 
getic attitude  toward  it  sets  a  plain  jour- 
neyman to  thinking.  His  dissertation  was 
published  in  one  of  the  learned  organs 
of  his  university  and  duly  catalogued  by 
title,  by  subject,  and  by  author  in  the 
library.  His  novel  has»  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  published.  Of  course  any 
editor  or  any  publisher  couM  tell  doeens 
of  such  experiences  to  illustrate  how  in  a 
didactic  and  critical  atmosphere  a  man  is 
forced  against  his  will  to  compile  burden- 
some erudition  that  b  of  no  value,  and  is 
permitted  by  the  false  feeling  about  him 
to  try  his  imagination  and  creative  powers 
only  as  a  secret  pleasure.  The  tragedy 
of  it  is,  such  a  man  does  not  become  either 
a  great  scholar  or  a  tolerable  noveHst  In 
the  first  place,  he  never  leams  even  the 
fundamental  graces  of  an  English  style. 

To  return  to  our  poor  craft  of  journey- 
men writers, — please  regard  us  all  as  a 
class,  as  a  craft,  as  a  profession  (call  us 
what  you  will).  Think  of  writers  for 
newspapers,  for  magazines,  writers  of 
governmental  reports,  of  advertisements, 
of  novels,  of  books  of  information,  poets, 
—  all  who  make  it  their  business  to  write 
and  who  earn  all  or  part  of  their  incomes 
by  writing;  think  of  us  all,  if  you  can,  as 
you  think  of  any  other  class  of  workers, — 
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phyndans,  or  teachers,  or  architects,  for 
examples.  You  will  discover  that  there 
is  one  great  difference  between  your  con- 
ception of  writers  and  your  conception 
of  physicians.  Although  you  know  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  physicians,  good  and 
bad,  when  I  say  that  a  man  is  a  physician, 
that  fact  at  once  classifies  him  in  your 
mind,  no  matter  how  many  incompe- 
tent physicians  there  are.  You  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  trained  at  a 
school  of  medicine,  that  he  practices  his 
profession  in  an  orderly  way,  that  he  has 
a  certain  definite  body  of  knowledge  and 
a  certain  minimum  degree  of  skill.  He 
may  be  a  skillful  or  an  unskillful  physi- 
cian. But  the  bare  fact  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  professon  means  something. 
But,  when  I  say  that  a  man  is  a  writer, 
what  does  that  convey  to  any  mind  ?  an 
impertinent  newspaper  reporter,  or  a 
gutter  noveHst,  or  a  historian,  or  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  universify  ?  You  get  no  clear- 
cut  notion  at  all;  and  you  say  that  there 
is  no  such  profession  of  writing  as  there 
is  of  physicking  people,  or  of  teaching 
them,  or  of  preaching  to  them,  or  of  build'- 
ing  houses  for  them.  Yet  as  many  persons 
earn  their  livings  by  writing  as  by  practic- 
ing medicine,  and  they  serve  society  in 
quite  as  important  ways.  There  was  a 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  professional 
training  was  not  thought  necessary,  or 
at  least  was  not  provided,  for  the  other 
professions.  The  barber  bled  his  patient. 
The  yoimg  lawyer  ''read  law"  in  the 
office  of  an  older  lawyer.  The  engineer 
learned  his  trade  in  any  way  he  could. 
Even  now  the  teacher  is  just  coming  to 
have  a  professional  standing  and  con- 
sciousness. All  these  callings  gradually 
came  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  society 
and  some  dignity  of  position  by  special 
professional  training.  As  soon  as  oppor- 
tunities for  such  special  professional  train- 
ing were  given,  a  definite  body  of  know- 
ledge and  a  definite  degree  of  skill  were 
required  of  the  best  practitioners.  Quacks 
and  incompetents  yet  flourish,  and  they 
always  will.  Still,  medical  schools  and 
pedagogical   schools   find   justification. 


and  they  keep  raising  the  atandard  of 
knowledge  and  of  sldll.  Prof<!Minnil 
writers  have  yet  no  standard  or  standing, 
asaclass.  Why  could  their  prof casion  not 
profit  by  the  experience  of  these  othoi? 

The  successful  practice  of  the  wiitcr^s 
craft,  whethtf  as  a  novelist,  a  reporter,  an 
hisUman,  a  writer  of  advertxaements  or 
what  not,  surely  requires  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  [nof  essional  skilL  Yet  our 
educational  institutions  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this  fact  For  instance,  a  fittk 
while  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  a  college  asking  me  to  ffft 
** magazine  writing"  to  a  gentlewomaa 
of  cultivation  who  had  been  overtakes 
by  misfortune.  If  he  had  asked  me  to 
get  her  a  place  in  grand  opera,  he  would 
not  have  made  a  more  absurd  request 
Every  year  a  procession  of  young  men 
and  women  comes  item  the  ooUegei  to 
the  newspaper  offices,  the  pnblishing 
houses,  and  the  magasine  c^Boes,  who 
wish  to  make  theb  living  by  writing. 
Many  of  them  bring  patheticali j  aimple 
letters  ihrom  their  professors  of  EnglisL 
They  are  ready  to  begin  to  instruct  or  to 
amuse  the  nation,  and  the  professors  pre- 
dict great  things  for  them.  ScMnetimef, 
in  utter  despair,  we  who  woric  at  cmrenl 
literature  with  hanmiers  and  anvils  ssy 
to  them,  "Well,  you  wish  to  write?" 

•*Yes." 

"Go  and  write,  then;  nobody  wiD  Un- 
der you.  We  will  buy  your  writing  and 
publish  it  if  it  be  good  enough.*' 

"Oh,  but  I  wish  to  learn.'* 

"Well,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  don't  keep 
school.  We  must  deal  in  finishfrf  pro- 
ducts." 

They  must  serve,  of  course,  a  kwg 
apprenticeship  and  then  fall  short  of 
doing  as  well  as  they  oodd  have  been 
taught  to  do;  for  the  masters  to  whom 
they  are  apprenticed  have  no  timc^  even 
if  Uiey  have  the  skill,  to  teach  them  sys- 
tematically. They  pick  up  the  txidkM  of 
the  craft  rather  than  learn  its  principles; 
and  in  this  harum-scarum,  untndned 
way  they  come  in  time  to  write  pcrh^is 
half  the  matter  that  the  American  people 
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read.  Then  these  same  professors  of 
EUi^ish,  and  suchlike  gentlemen,  who  do 
not  themselves  write,  complain  that  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  novels 
are  ill  written. 

Nor  is  even  this  the  worst  of  it  Most 
of  the  young  men  who  come  thus  raw 
into  the  trade  come  with  high  aims;  they 
have  literary  standards;  they  have  wor- 
thy ambitions.  But  they  soon  discover 
that  the  trade  is  not  the  making  of  "litera- 
ture." They  have  not  been  prepared  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  practice  even  to 
understand  what  writing,  day  by  day, 
means.  They  have  their  heads  full  of 
''literary"  notions,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
▼eiy  false  notions.  They  are  not  prepared 
for  the  orderly  practice  of  a  useful  art 
They  hope  raUier  to  do  some  great  piece 
of  work  quickly.  They  are  in  a  false 
rdation  to  work  and  to  life.  When  the 
inevitable  disillusion  comes,  they  either 
lose  ambition  and  sink  into  hopeless 
drudgery,  or  they  lose  their  bearings  and 
run  off  into  ''yellow  "  journalism,  where 
they  can  at  least  do  spectacular  jobs  and 
earn  (for  a  little  whHe)  more  money. 

Thus,  although  many  capable  and 
ambitious  youths  come  to  the  doors  of 
the  writers'  workshops,  so  few  of  them 
are  properly  prepared  to  begin  work  or 
even  look  upon  it  in  a  proper  way, — as 
young  physicians  look  upon  their  work, 
or  as  young  lawyers,  or  as  young  archi- 
tects,— so  few  come  with  proper  prepa- 
ration or  in  the  proper  state  of  mind,  that 
the  demand  for  honest,  capable,  trained 
journeymen  writers  is  not  supplied. 
Every  editor  of  a  magazine,  every  editor 
of  an  earnest  and  worthy  newspaper, 
every  publisher  of  books,  has  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  important  tasks  for  which 
he  cannot  find  capable  men:  tasks  that 
require  scholarship,  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence, or  of  politics,  or  of  industry,  or  of 
literature,  along  with  experience  in  writing 
accurately  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  profession  b  yet  a  harum-scarum, 
rough-and-tumble  business  into  which 
men  and  women  come  chiefly  item  our 
imiversities,  with  academic  superstitions 
VOL.  100^  NO.  6 


instead  of  principles;  and  every  one  has 
to  blaze  his  own  way.  And  this  in  a  de- 
mocracy where  public  opinion  rules  con- 
gresses and  presidents  and  courts,  and 
where  the  machinery  for  the  proper 
training  of  men,  one  would  think,  would 
be  especially  adjusted  to  the  training  of 
those  who  are  to  write  the  public  journals, 
adjusted  to  training  at  once  the  judgment 
and  the  style  of  men  who  are  to  write ; 
for  even  style  requires  most  excellent 
good  judgment 

We  complain,  and  we  complain  justly, 
of  the  commercialization  of  the  press 
and,  to  a  degree,  of  all  current  literature. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  escaped 
commercialization  in  t^'^^  rush  of  indus- 
trialism which  is  the  most  striking  fact  of 
our  time;  for  all  the  professions  have  to 
some  extent  suffered  the  same  misfor- 
tune. But,  if  the  press  is  commercialized, 
it  is  not  the  writers  who  have  commer- 
cialized it  They  are  the  victims  of  this 
commercialization.  We  have  left  the 
writing  to  be  done  by  those  who  lack 
the  strength  and  the  skill  that  come  ihrom 
good  training,  and  the  forces  of  conuner- 
dalism  have  found  many  of  them  easy 
victims.  For  most  men  when  they  set 
out  to  write  set  out  with  high  aims.  The 
first  impulse  that  drives  men  to  their 
pens  b  usually  a  noble  impulse.  They 
wish  to  teach  their  fellows.  They  wish 
to  win  names  for  themselves.  They  wish 
to  exert  a  good  influence.  When  they 
succumb  they  succumb  because  they  are 
weak  rather  than  because  they  are  de- 
praved. Yet  the  strong  man  who  can 
write  well  b  the  man  of  real  power.  He 
can  capture  and  command  the  machinery 
of  publicity.  If,  then,  thb  great  machin- 
ery of  publicity  b  controlled  and  used  too 
much  by  sheer  commercial  men,  thb  has 
come  to  pass  because  strong  men  have  not 
been  trained  as  good  writers.  Is  it  not 
true,  then,  that  our  universities,  which  are 
justly  offended  at  the  commercialization 
of  current  literature,  have  failed  of  their 
duty  to  [prevent  it  ? 

For  the  usual  undergraduate  practice 
of  composition  and  study  of  the  English 
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language  and  literature,  good  enough  as 
far  as  they  go,  go  little  farther  toward 
training  a  boj  for  writing  than  the  usual 
undergraduate  courses  in  mathematics  go 
toward  training  him  as  an  astronomer  or 
as  an  engineer.  Nor  can  undergraduate 
work  do  more.  There  is  not  time  to  do 
more.  Nor  has  the  undergraduate  suf- 
ficient maturity  to  learn  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  so  difficult  an  art. 


A  proper  course  of  practice  and  study 
for  such  a  professional  post-graduate 
school  could  be  prepared  only  by  men 
who  are  both  good  writers  and  good 
teachers,  and  only  after  some  experience. 
But  the  general  principles  that  should 
guide  them  are  obvious.  No  student 
ought  to  be  admitted  who  has  not  such  a 
'^general  education"  and  such  maturity 
as  an  A.  B.  degree  implies;  and  only  such 
students  ought  to  be  admitted  as  mean 
to  make  their  living  and  their  careers  by 
writing,  and  only  such  as  show  some  apti- 
tude^for  the  art,  some  facility  of  expres- 
sion, some*love  of  the  right  use  of  speech, 
and  who  get  joy  item  its  right  use. 

The  teachers  in  such  a  professional 
school  ought  to  be  scholars  in  literature 
and  men  who  have  a  good  sense  of  right 
speech;  men,  too,  who  are  themselves 
writers  of  some  degree  of  skill,  not  mere 
lecturers,  and  not  mere  scholars.  Writing 
b  an  art,  and  the  teaching  would  be  too 
theoretical  if  it  were  done  by  men  who 
are  not  themselves  practitioners  of  the 
art,  just  as  the  teaching  of  painting  would 
be  too  theoretical  that  should  be  done  by 
men  who  cannot  paint  fairly  well  them- 
selves. No  man  can  write  well  who  has 
not  written  a  good  deal;  and  I  doubt 
whether  a  man  could  be  a  successful 
teacher  of  good  writing  who  had  not 
written  much. 

The  main  work  in  such  a  school  would 
be  practice,  just  as  the  main  work  in  a 
school  for  painters  or  sculptors  or  musi- 
cians must  be  practice.  We  should  have 
to  throw  away  at  the  gate  the  notion  that 


mere  scholarship  is  a  sufficioit 
ment  for  a  successful  writer.  ForadMltf- 
ship  alone  never  made  a  good  writer;  nor 
did  reading  alone  ever  make  one,  hov- 
ever  close  and  loving  commwniop  a  mai 
may  have  with  great  writen.  This  £il- 
lacy  lingers  in  our  academic  life  as  stub- 
bornly as  the  dogma  of  the  divine  afllatv 
itself. 

Suppose  every  student  were  immcd 
to  write  a  thousand  words  a  day, — fort 
time  narrative,  such  as  a  biogr^iliy  or 
a  bit  of  history;  then  descriptioii,  thea 
argument,  then  a  novel,  then  a  play,  tha 
for  a  time,  instead  of  tasks  in  piroae,  t 
sonnet  a  day  or  practice  in  other  fom 
of  verse.  A  student  who  shoold  wi^  t 
thousand  wards  a  day  would  in  a  yev  d 
three  hundred  working  days  gain  suck 
practice  as  the  writing  of  three  books  d 
the  usual  size  of  a  novd  would  give,  b 
three  years  he  would  have  written  at 
much  as  nine  such  books  contain.  Of 
course,  his  writing  wouM  every  day  hftfe 
to  undergo  the  criticism  of  his  tea^ff 
and  of  his  fellows.  No  teacher  could  pro- 
perly have  more  than  half  a  docen  stu- 
dents, and  the  teacher  himself  ought  to 
write  as  much  as  any  of  his  studcnti. 
They  ought,  at  times  at  least,  to  wok 
together,  and  about  the  same  subjects. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  helpful,  as  Robot 
Louis  Stevenson  found  it  helpful*  sooe- 
times  to  write  in  conscious  imitafinn  d 
great  writers,  one  after  another.    ^ 

Of  course,  there  must  go  along  will 
this  practice  definite,  well-planned  coono 
of  post-graduate  study  in  language  aal 
in  literature.  In  most  post-gnduslr 
work  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  State 
such  studies  now  take  the  direction  gives 
by  the  phOologiBts  or  the  hjatoriaas. 
Theirs  is  a  science,  not  an  art  Tlie  re- 
sults of  philological  study  are  nwmssTy 
for  a  good  writer;  but,  if  he  get  himself 
deeply  entangled  in  philology  for  its  owi 
sake,  he  may  become  a  great  sdiolar,  but 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  lesiB 
the  art  of  writing.  To  the  phfloiogist  t 
word  is  material  for  historioal  study. 
To  a  writer  a  word  is  an  instrument  of 
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expression,  a  tool.  He  must  know  his 
tools  well  to  use  them  well,  but  he  cannot 
give  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  tools.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  his- 
torical study  of  literature.  Of  the  great 
literature  itsdf  no  writer  who  wishes  to 
do  his  best  can  be  ignorant.  He  must 
steep  himself  in  it.  He  must  continue  to 
live  with  it;  for  no  man  can  write  his  best 
who  does  not  read  great  writers  constant- 
ly. He  will  gain  incalculably,  too,  if 
he  can  read  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modem. 

By  the  time  a  young  man,  in  such  a 
post-graduate  school,  had  written  the 
equivalent  of  eight  or  ten  books  in  prose 
and  verse,  under  the  guidance  of  a  master 
who  had  himself  written  perhaps  as  much, 
and  with  the  criticism  d  his  fellows,  and 
had  in  the  meantime  also  constantly  read 
masters  of  style,  he  would  at  least  know 
whether  the  writing  life  b  likely  to  offer 
the  career  that  he  seeks  and  whether 
the  divine  afflatus  blows  toward  him. 
He  would  have  shown  some  degree  of 
earnestness;  he  would  have  worked  out 
certain  definite  principles  of  the  craft;  he 
would  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  as  an  artificer  in  words  and  in  the 
ofderly  arrangement  of  thought;  and  he 
would  be  likdy  to  begin  the  practice  of 
the  craft  with  a  clearer  understanding 
than  he  had  when  he  began  his  profes- 
sional training,  of  what  the  career  that  he 
has  chosen  demands  of  a  man, — in  reso- 
lution, in  ideals,  in  practice,  and  in  char- 
acter. And  this  also  surely  is  true:  for 
them  that  are  fitted  by  temperament  and 
by  capacity  for  such  a  calling,  these  years 
of  training  the  productive  faculties,  these 
years  of  progressive  effort  at  creation, 
would  be  happy  and  inspiring  years.  I 
have  never  known  a  successful  and  ear- 
nest writer  of  current  literature  who  did 
not  wish  that  he  had  had  such  training. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
such  schools  were  not  long  ago  opened 
at  our  universities.  Those  who  write  for 
their  living  are  the  only  large  class  of 
skilled  workmen  for  whom  ^txfessional 
schools  are  not  provided.   Our  imivend- 


ties  train  men  not  only  for  the  old  pro- 
fessions, but  they  train  them  to  be  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  foresters,  veterinari- 
ans, and  sociologists.  Although  nobody 
supposes  that  a  boy  as  soon  as  he  fin- 
ishes his  undergraduate  life  is  prepared 
to  begin  work  at  any  of  these  callings,  he 
is  supposed  even  by  our  educational  mas- 
ters to  be  prepared  to  begin  work  as  a 
writer.  These  youth  siuely  have  as  good 
a  claim  to  professional  training  as  those 
who  wish  to  practice  these  other  profes- 
sions. Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the 
demand  for  such  training.  Any  university 
that  should  open  such  a  professional 
school  with  well-equipped  teachers  would 
have  more  applicants  than  the  school 
could  properly  receive;  and,  after  any 
one  of  our  principal  universities  estab- 
lishes such  a  school,  others  will  soon  fol- 
low the  example.  The  demand  for  those 
young  men,  too,  in  the  working  world, 
who  had  creditably  finished  a  thiHse-years' 
course  in  such  a  school  would  far  outrun 
the  supply  for  many  years  to  come. 


m 

There  are  other  reasons  for  post-grad- 
uate, professional  practice-schools  for 
young  scholars  who  wish  to  learn  to  write, 
and  even  stronger  reasons  than  those 
that  I  have  named.  For  so  far  I  have 
written  only  of  the  needs  of  the  writing 
craft  But  do  our  universities  themselves 
not  need  such  schools  for  their  own  sake 
and  for  the  better  adjustment  of  their 
work  and  influence  to  our  democratic 
society? 

The  dominant  method  of  training  in 
the  imiversity  work  of  our  time  is  by  re- 
search. The  higher  academic  degrees 
are  given  for  research  work.  Men  are 
chosen  for  college  faculties  who  have  won 
these  higher  degrees.  Their  mental  habit 
and  their  methods  of  teaching  are  shaped 
by  this  method  of  training.  This  is  the 
right  method  of  acquiring  facts  and  of 
acquiring  skill  in  acquiring  facts,  for  it  ii 
the  scientific  method.  But,  while  it  is  the 
proper  method  for  scientific  work  and 
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training,  it  is  not  the  proper  method  for 
the  teaching  of  an  art  You  cannot  apply 
it  to  painting,  to  sculpture,  to  music,  or 
to  the  great  art  of  writing. 

But  the  method  of  training  by  research 
has  so  dominated  our  university  activity 
that  the  teaching  of  the  arts  has  been 
n^Iected.  Oiur  higher  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish has  run  to  philology;  our  higher 
teaching  of  literature  has  run  to  such 
tasks  as  the  tracing  of  medieval  legends 
item  one  language  to  another.  These  are 
scientific  pursuits;  and  one  result  of  their 
domination  of  university  methods  is  a 
n^lect  of  the  art  of  expression,  even  a 
sort  of  contempt  for  it.  You  will  find  this 
contempt  in  our  schools  of  science.  A 
scientific  man  who  can  write  well, — 
write,  I  mean,  in  language  that  every- 
body can  understand, — is  looked  at  by 
his  fellows  with  suspicion.  He  is  consid- 
ered a  ''  popularizer,"  a  man  who  plays 
to  the  galleries.  It  is  not  considered  good 
form  to  write  well.  It  is  a  mark  of  weak- 
ness to  cultivate  style,  or  to  think  about 
methods  of  expression,  except  to  make 
sure  of  accuracy. 

We  can  see  how  this  neglectful  atti- 
tude toward  good  writing  has  worked 
sad  harm  to  many  of  our  historical  stu- 
dents, for  example.  There  have  been 
published  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  a  large  number  of  books  about  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  by  historical  scholars  who  work  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  They  are 
historical  investigators,  scientific  men. 
Their  first  aim  —  and  it  is  properly  the 
first  aim  of  any  man  who  has  to  do  with 
history  —  is  to  make  sure  of  accuracy, 
to  trace  every  statement  to  an  original 
source.  So  far  so  good.  But  when  they 
come  to  writing  history  they  come  to  a 
task  of  another  kind.  So  long  as  they  are 
investigating  facts  it  b  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  every  fact  should  be  set  down 
in  a  row  in  its  proper  relation  to  every 
fact  that  comes  before  and  to  every  fact 
that  goes  after  it,  and  then  put  into  a 
#4imi«  In  investigation  one  fact  is  of  as 
mndh  importance  as  any  other  fact,  and 


a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
link. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  writiiig  of 
begins,  one  fact  is  no  longer  of  ms 
importance  as  another  fact.  It  is  iKiI 
necessary  to  be  accurate,  and  no  fact  aaj 
be  set  down  wrong.  But  sheer  accmer 
b  not  enough  to  make  a  good  nanafitt 
To  make  a  good  narratiTe  is  an  art  IVr 
historical  investigatcnr  must  now  beoooK 
an  artist.  He  must  not  give  all  his  fact? 
equal  emphasis.  He  cannot  even  use  a£ 
hb  facts.  For  a  work  of  art  is  often  flMtk 
effective  quite  as  much  by  what  is  kft  oc 
of  it  as  by  what  b  put  into  it. 

But  many  of  our  historical  stndflib 
hold  the  art  of  expression  in  almost  k 
low  esteem  as  other  scientific  men  hold  ^ 
They  think  it  a  mark  of  weakness  to  tr 
to  write  well.  They  regard  it  as  theffsaJr 
business  to  be  accurate.  TlleJdonoll^ 
gard  it  as  their  business  to  be  gncdd 
They  do  not  understand  that  the  task 
that  they  have  in  hand  as  writers  of  bs- 
tory  b  an  artistic  and  not  a  scientic 
task.    They  do  not  see  that  they  we: 
now  make  pictures, — produce  aitistr 
effects.     They  ought  not,  as  histom 
writers,  to  be  making  mere   (jiaiiu  ol 
their  facts.   They  ought  to  group  tiia&. 
putting  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  bif 
facts,  a  light  emphasb  on  the  little  fact^ 
They  must  have  a  strong  light  here;  i 
shadow  there.    They  must  rdiere  thor 
narrative  by  descriptions.      Th^  mvi 
put  men  into  their  procession  of  evvst!^ 
The  reader  must  understand  the  hisCon- 
cal  characters  that  he  reads  about,  so^ 
see  them  as  clearly  as  we  see  men  in  tiv 
best  portraits.    He  must  hear  them  ti& 
and  come  to  know  them.  The  writiii^<^ 
hbtory  b  not  a  scientific  pursuit:  it  if  <£ 
artistic  task. 

Thus  (I  hope  that  I  do  not  write  too 
harsh  a  judgment)  the  art  of  writing  weS 
has  come  to  be  much  neglected  in  cke 
educational  life;  its  value  has  come  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  has,  to  a  degree,  eres 
come  to  be  despised.  So  far  fh>m  bosf: 
cultivated,  except  in  rudimentary  vrnkt 
graduate  work,  it  b  left  almost  to  taic 
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care  of  itself.  Tbe  result  is  slovenly  ex- 
pressed erudition.  The  result  is  a  too 
low  value  set  on  good  speech  or  good 
writing  even  bj  the  educated  class.  The 
result  is  a  great  gap  between  our  scholars 
and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  result 
is  that  men  of  learning  do  not  deliver  to 
the  people  the  knowledge  that  is  gained 
by  science  and  by  historical  study.  The 
result  is  a  detachment  of  our  universi- 
ties from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  their 
loss  of  control  and  even  of  authority  over 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation;  for  the 
medium  of  conununication  is  neglected. 

We  hear  much  of  the  cultural  value  of 
this  study  or  of  that  No  subject  has  a 
very  great  cultural  value  that  is  studied 
in  a  dumb  way;  for  is  the  art  of  expres- 
sion not  the  basis  as  well  as  the  medium 
of  the  best  culture?  If  the  best  method  of 
acquiring  facts  is  the  method  of  research, 
sundy  the  best  method  of  acquiring  cul- 
ture, of  acquiring  skill  in  any  art,  the  best 
method  of  developing  a  man  for  creative 
(and  not  merely  acquisitive)  work  is  the 
method  of  practice,  and  not  exclusively 
the  method  of  investigation  nor  yet  the 
method  of  criticism, — I  mean  that  kind 
of  criticism  which  men  try  to  exalt  into 
a  department  of  literature,  as  it  is  not 
and  never  can  be. 

After  a  man  has  written  a  book  and 
published  it,  criticism  of  it  seldom  helps 
him,  unless  he  have  made  errors  of  fact 
that  may  be  corrected.  Helpful  criticism 
is  a  personal  and  friendly  and  intimate 
service  that  can  be  best  done  in  private; 
and  public  criticism  usually  hardens  a 
writer  in  his  wrong  wajrs  by  arousing  his 
resentment.  The  idea  that  mere  crit- 
icism of  Hterature  will  set  up  a  standard 
whereby  men  will  do  their  own  work 
well  is  fallacious;  for  any  standard  so 
wrought  out  and  set  up  soon  becomes 
remote  and  theoretical,  if  it  be  disasso- 
ciated from  practice.  It  b  at  best  a 
sort  of  secondhand  knowledge.  It  does 
little  to  lift  the  level  of  the  achievement 
of  young  men  themselves.  The  time 
to  criticise  writing,  for  artistic  improve- 
ment, is  before  it  is  published;  and  the 


only  criticism  that  helps  a  man  to  write 
better  is  his  own  criticism  and  that  of 
fellow  workmen  while  he  is  still  writing. 
Yet  it  is  chiefly  by  such  criticism  or  by 
the  criticism  of  literature  in  general  that 
our  universities  seek  to  train  youth  in 
literature.  If  the  energy  and  the  subtlety 
that  are  given  to  the  critidsm  of  dead 
writers  —  in  the  vain  e£fort  to  make  crit- 
icism a  living  part  of  Hterature  —  were 
spent  in  eflPorts  at  production  (teachers 
and  pupils  writing  together  and  severely 
criticising  one  another  as  they  write),  a 
working  and  inspiring  standard  in  pro- 
duction would  be  set  up. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  the  most  serious 
matter  of  all),  where  literature  is  taught 
by  the  historical  method  and  by  the  crit- 
ical method  and  by  the  method  of  re- 
search, to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
method  of  severe  and  continuous  prac- 
tice in  writing,  —  in  such  an  intellectual 
atmosphere  the  feeling  grows  and  be- 
comes at  last  a  conviction,  that  litera- 
ture is  a  closed  chapter  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  that  it  has  all  been  written; 
and  men  forget  —  young  men  do  not  even 
find  out  —  that  literature  is  a  continu- 
ous expression  of  ev^  phase  of  human 
experience  in  every  period,  that  it  must 
be  continuous,  that  every  generation  must 
contribute  to  it,  ill  or  well,  whether  it 
know  it  or  not ;  that  literature  must  be 
written  in  the  present  and  in  the  future, 
and  that  no  man  can  tell  when  a  great 
outburst  of  it  will  come,  or  who  will  write 
it,  or  what  forms*  it  will  take,  or  whether  it 
will  even  be  recognized  when  it  appears. 
Youth  in  our  training  do  not  have  that 
feeling  of  expectancy  in  hterature,  that 
bounding  hope,  which  youth  ought  to 
have  as  a  right  of  its  eagerness  of  spirit; 
for  we  do  not  whet  their  minds  for  actual 
experiment  with  their  own  creative  im- 
pulses. Do  we  not  rather  overawe  them 
with  the  greatness  of  the  past  and  dis- 
courage them  by  hopelessness  of  the  pre- 
sent ?  Such  is  the  inevitable  intellectual 
result  of  exalting  the  function  of  those 
useful  drudges,  the  commentator  and 
the  critic,  over  the  creative  impulse  itself. 
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Vigorous  eflPorts  in  the  practice  of  any 
art  are  necessary  to  keep  alive  a  keen 
appreciation  of  that  art.  \lgorous  efforts 
to  do  good  writing  are  necessary  to  im- 
plant and  to  keep  really  alive  a  proper 
apiffedation  of  great  literature.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  way  to  teach  or  to  study 
great  literature  so  as  to  make  it  a  vital 
and  not  a  mere  theoretical  force  in  men's 
lives,  —  the  only  way  to  keep  the  stream 
of  literature  flowing  clear  and  strong,  the 
only  way  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness 
that  it  flows  all  the  time,  shallow  or  deep, 
muddy  or  clear,  do  what  we  will.  For 
men  study  most  lovingly  and  profoundly 
what  they  themselves  wish  to  do  or  to 
imitate  or  to  live  by. 

Thus  a  plea  for  the  training  of  the  poor, 
honest  '*  hack  *'  leads  to  a  plea  for  a  more 
vigorous  and  direct  study  of  literature 
in  our  universities,  study  by  sustained 
practice,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
study  of  science  by  research.  For  the 
study  of  literature  —  of  the  "humani- 
ties "  —  does  it  not  need  invigorating  ? 
Is  not  the  imitation  by  our  teachers  of 
literature  of  the  more  vigorous  scientific 
men  a  confession  of  a  lapse  item  the 
place  that  they  once  held  in  the  training 
of  youth  ?  Have  they  not  lost  something 
of  their  rightful  influence  in  making 
''educated  "  men  cultivated  men  and  in 
keeping  alive  among  the  educated  class 
a  proper  appreciation  of  good  literature  ? 
And  has  this  loss  of  influence  of  the  *'  cul- 
tural "  studies  not  had  much  to  do  with 
the  neglect  both  of  good  speech  and  of 
good  writing  by  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans? And  has  this  in  turn  not  made  the 
way  easier  for  all  the  spectacular  quacks 
in  ciurent  literature  ?  And  has  this  loss 
of  literary  power  not  come  because  our 
teachers  of  literature  have  forsaken  the 
high  laborious  method  of  practice  and 
substituted  for  it  the  scientific  teacher's 
method  of  research  ? 

I  verily  believe  that  vigorous  post- 
graduate schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  writers  would  attract  a  num- 
ber of  our  most  capable  youth,  would  put 
a  new  life  into  literary  study  at  our  col- 


leges, by  setting  up  a  high  woridngitaw}- 
ard  instead  of  merely  theoretical  staad- 
aids,  would  lift  the  practice  and  dign^ 
the  calling  of  the  professional  writer,  and 
would  bring  our  academic  life  into  a  mere 
helpful  relation  to  the  production  of  lEer- 
ature  and  build  up  the  speech  of  the  peo- 
pie.  It  might  again  become  the  mark  of 
an  educated  American  gentleman  that 
he  should  write  well,  and  a  test  of  aa 
American  scholar  that  he  should  be  more 
than  a  vast,  dumb  Teutonic  voracity,— 
be  also  a  man  of  some  gifts  and  graas 
in  the  democracy  in  ^diich  he  lifes,  j 
democracy  whose  intellectual  masten  jfi 
are  masters  of  the  people's  speech. 

IV 

Of  course  there  are  objections  asd 
difficulties.  Many  educated  men  do  not 
believe  that  good  writing  can  be  tao^ 
by  any  such  direct  effort  Tliestyiebtk 
man.  Therefore,  as  the  man  is,  so  vffi 
his  style  be.  This  is  the  same  as  to  str 
that  you  need  not  bother  with  nature's 
handiwork.  Those  that  are  bora  to  vnt^ 
need  no  teaching:  those  that  aie  bora  os* 
able  to  write  cannot  be  taught  OU  Di- 
vine Afflatus  dies  hard.  Many  coatisi 
too,  that  the  usual  undergraduate  theme 
work  and  the  usual  study  of  the  old  tlnof 
called  Rhetoric  are  all  that  yon  can  do 
in  the  way  of  direct  aid  to  young  writer 
They  maintain  that  you  can  teach  men  to 
write  only  by  causing  them  to  read  the 
great  masters  of  style.  They  think  that  it 
is  wholly  a  question  of  intellectual  breed- 
ing and  association.  Men  who  grow  op 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  writcnstf^ 
learn  to  love  good  reading  will,  they  aj* 
learn  to  write  well,  at  least  as  wefl  » 
anybody  could  teach  them.  Hiat  ob- 
jection is  easy  to  answer.  Simply  g»tbtf 
your  facts.  Make  a  list  of  the  best-reio 
persons  you  know  and  set  down  oppo- 
site evoy  name  the  writings  of  every  on* 
of  them,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  few  of  them  have  writteo 
much,  and  even  more  surprised  to  find  ^ 
how  litUe  importance  to  the  world  wf^ 
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kf  the  writmg  b  that  they  have  done. 

Tlie  truth  is,  if  the  habit  of  merely  ac- 
[uiring  knowledge  be  cultivated  in  the 
ormative  time  of  life,  too  much  to  the 
i^^ect  of  the  faculties  of  creation  and  of 
expression,  these  faculties  of  expression 
>ecome  atrophied,  and  they  are  never 
laed.  We  have  all  known  sdiolarly  men 
9vho  talked  all  their  lives  of  what  they 
were  aoon  going  to  write,  and  who  went 
>n  acquiring  but  never  wrote.  I  do  not 
nean  to  say  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
nrere  nusspent;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
we  cannot  depend  on  such  men  to  do  our 
pvriting.  Those  whose  acquisitive  facul- 
ies  only  are  used  in  their  youth  are  likely 
to  use  only  these  same  faculties  in  their 
[nanhood,  and  they  seldom  do  creative 
work.  They  at  best  become  conunenta- 
tors  and  expounders. 

Another  objection  is  that  young  men 
who  are  just  out  of  college  do  not  know 
anything  to  write  about,  that  good  writing 
requires  knowledge  and  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  life.  Yes,  but  these  same 
young  men  who  would  gladly  be  trained 
to  write  will  write  without  training;  and 
surely  a  three  years'  course  of  practice 
and  study  would  not  leave  them  more 
ignorant  of  facts  than  it  found  them.  It 
oug^t  to  strengthen  their  judgment  and 
to  train  them  in  methods  of  acquir- 
ing facts  while  they  are  practicing  their 
art. 

It  b  said,  too,  that  the  teachers  in  such 
schods  would  come  to  be  mere  phrase- 
makers  and  rhetoricians.  The  man  who 
teaches  in  such  a  post-graduate  school 
ought  to  be  the  man  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual vigor  that  can  be  engaged;  for 
of  course  he  must  teach  not  only  writing 
but  thinking  as  well,  as  every  worthy 


teacher  of  any  subject  must  This  ob- 
jection —  that  such  schools  will  become 
schools  of  mere  rhetoricians — means  that 
both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  weak 
and  lazy.  Whythey  should  be  weaker  or 
lazier  than  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
other  schools  b  not  plain. 

But  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  b 
that  Americans  lack  the  conception  of 
writing  as  a  teachable  art,  as  the  French, 
for  instance,  regard  it  We  regard  the 
great  writing  of  the  past  as  the  product 
of  a  sort  of  divine,  unteachable  ^i,  and 
the  bad  writing  of  the  present  as  a  poor 
utilitarian  trade.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
it  b  useless  to  try  to  train  men  who  have 
supernatural  gifts,  if  such  men  ever  come 
again;  and  that  it  b  beneath  the  dignity 
of  universities,  which  train  veterinarians 
and  sociologists,  to  train  men  to  do  the 
slap-dash  woric  of  writing  for  a  living. 
To  change  thb  point  of  view  —  that  b 
the  very  gist  of  the  problem. 

The  very  purpose  of  such  a  proposal 
as  I  make  b  to  cause  young  men  to  look 
upon  writing  as  a  useful  art,  an  art  in 
which  men  may  be  trained  as  they  are 
trained  in  any  other  art,  so  that  slap- 
dash joumalbm  and  all  other  bad  writ- 
ing may,  at  some  time,  cease  to  be  tole- 
rated, and  so  that  those  who  write  what 
all  the  people  read  shall  be  honestly 
trained  craftsmen  of  the  pen  who  do  their 
work  worthily.  Then,  I  fancy,  litera- 
ture will  really  take  care  of  itsdf. 
Siuely  it  b  true  that  whatever  influence 
increases  the  skill  and  lifts  the  pride  and 
the  dignity  of  any  craft,  strengthens  the 
character  even  of  its  strongest  men  and 
builds  up  the  character  even  of  its  weak- 
est men;  and  ev^  such  influence  makes 
that  craft  a  better  force  in  the  world. 
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IV 

When  Peter  went  up  the  steps  of  his 
grandmother's  house,  he  found  Mrs. 
Grant  still  on  the  veranda,  and  Rose  be- 
side her.  The  girl  looked  at  him  eagerly, 
as  if  she  besought  him  for  whatever  mes- 
sage he  had,  and  he  answered  the  glance 
with  one  warmed  by  implied  sympathy. 
Until  he  saw  her,  he  had  not  realized  that 
anger  made  any  part  in  the  emotion 
roused  in  him  by  his  imperial  lady.  Now 
he  remembered  how  this  gracious  young 
creature  seemed  to  him,  so  innocent,  so 
sad.  He  fdt  a  rising  in  his  throat,  as  he 
thought  of  subjecting  her  to  unfriendly 
judgment.  Rose,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
cast  of  her  face  and  the  repose  of  her  fig- 
ure, wore  an  ineffable  air  of  youth.  She 
had  splendid  shoulders  and  a  yielding 
waist,  and  her  fine  hands  lay  like  a  sep- 
arate beaufy  in  the  lap  of  her  black  dress. 
She  had  the  profile  of  a  o(nn  touched 
with  finer  human  graces,  a  fullness  of  the 
upper  Up,  a  slight  waving  of  the  soft 
chestnut  hair  over  the  low  forehead,  and 
lashes  too  dark  for  harmony  with  the 
gray  eyes.  There  were  defects  in  her 
flawlessness.  Her  mouth  was  large,  in 
spite  of  its  pout,  and  on  her  nose  were  a 
few  b^uiling  freckles.  At  that  moment, 
in  her  wayward  beauty,  lighted  by  the 
kindled  eye  of  expectation,  she  seemed 
to  Peter  to  be  made  up  of  every  crea- 
ture's best.  His  grandmother  smiled  at 
him  out  of  her  warm  placidity,  and 
though  Rose  still  drew  his  eyes  to  her, 
he  was  aware  that  she  did  not  mean  to 
question  him. 

"Electra  has  to  go  in  town,"  he  vol- 
unteered. "She  won't  be  back.  Perhaps 
not  to-night." 

"You  must  stay  here  with  us,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grant    "Peter,  have 
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her  trunks  moved  into  the  west  cfaas- 
ber." 

Still  the  girl's  eyes  seemed  to  iDtaTo> 
gate  him,  and  Peter  sat  down  in  a  duff 
and  twined  his  long  fingers  in  and  ooL 
He  felt  the  drop  in  temperature  readj  to 
chill  the  voyager  who,  after  the  \ouij 
splendor  of  the  sea,  returns  to  the  etrtk 
as  civil  life  has  made  it. 

"We  must  remember  she  hadnt 
heard  of  you,"  he  assured  Rose  blunder- 
in^y,  out  of  his  depression. 

"No.  He  had  not  written."  She  made 
the  statement  rather  as  that  <^  a  fact  t^ 
shared  together,  and  he  nodded.  "I  im 
afraid  it  is  unwelcome  to  her,  the  idea  d 
me." 

"She  does  n't  know  you,"  he  aasured 
her,  in  the  same  bungling  apology.  He 
expected  her  to  betray  some  wound  to 
her  pride,  but  she  only  looked  humUe 
and  a  little  crushed. 

Grannie  had  apparently  not  heard, 
and  she  said  now,  with  her  lovdy  gentle- 
ness,— 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  upstaira,  107 
dear,  and  be  by  yourself  a  little  wfaDer 
You  have  been  traveling  so  far.  We  have 
noon  dinner,  you  know.  Thni  wiU  sees 
funny  to  you.  Mary  is  getting  it,  bat 
Peter  will  show  you  a  room." 

Peter  found  her  bag  in  the  wide  hall 
darkened  from  the  sun,  and  went  vitb 
her  up  the  stairs.  At  the  head  she  paaaed 
and  beckoned  him  to  the  window-seat 
over  the  front  door. 

"Set  it  down  there,"  she  said  rapidh* 
touching  the  bag  with  a  finger.  "TeO 
me,  —  how  did  she  receive  it  ?  ** 

"What?" 

"You  know.   The  news  ci  me." 

"She  was  surprised." 

"Naturally.  But  what  dse?  She  was 
shocked!" 
by  AucB  Bbown. 
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*'It  was  a  shock,  of  course.  In  its  sud- 
denness, you  know.  You'd  expect  that" 

She  saJik  down  in  the  ^vdndow-seat 
and  cksped  her  hands  upon  her  knees, 
looking  at  them  thoughtfully.  Her  brows 
were  drawn  together. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  "yes.  It  was  a  shock. 
I  see  that  Well!"  She  looked  up  at  him 
in  a  challenging  directness  before  which 
he  winced,  conscious  of  the  little  he  had 
tomeetitwith.  "When  am  I  to  see  her?" 

'*I  am  not  sure  when  she  is  to  be 
back." 

"Ah!  She  won't  come  to  me.  Very 
well.  I  shall  go  to  her."  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  bag,  and  rose,  as  if  the  inter- 
view were  ended.  Peter  carried  the  bag 
in  at  the  open  door  of  her  room,  and 
after  he  had  set  it  down,  looked  vaguely 
about  him,  as  if  arrangements  might  be 
bettered  in  the  still,  sweet  place.  She 
was  smiling  at  him  with  an  irradiating 
warmth. 

"You're  sorry,  aren't  you?"  she 
said,  from  a  comprehension  that  seemed 
a  proffer  of  vague  sympathy.  "It  makes 
you  feel  inhospitable.  You  needn't. 
Yon 're  a  dear.  Your  grandmother  is 
lovely  —  lovely." 

Her  praise  seemed  to  Peter  such  a 
precious  fruitage  that  the  only  thing,  in 
delicacy,  was  to  turn  away  and  take  it 
with  him  to  enjoy.  But  she  was  calling 
him. 

"Pet«!" 

He  found  her  flushed  and  eagerly  ex- 
pectant, it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  his  news 
had  been  uplifting  to  her.  She  looked  at 
him,  at  the  room,  and  rapidly  item  the 
window  where  the  treetops  trembled,  all 
in  one  comprehensive  sweep. 

"Peter,"  she  said,  with  conviction, 
"it's  simply  lovely  here." 

"It's  a  nice  old  place,"  responded 
Peter.  He  loved  it  item  long  use,  but  he 
was  aware  of  its  comfortable  plainness. 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  dear.  Those 
square  worn  tiles  down  by  the  front  door, 
the  fireplace,  the  curtains.  —  look,  Peter, 
it's  dotted  muslin."  She  touched  a  mov- 
ing fold,  and  Peter  laughed  outright 


"I  like  it,"  he  said,  "but  there's  no- 
thing  particular  about  it  If  you  want 
style,  why,  you'll  have  to  look  back  at 
what  you've  left  When  it  comes  to  that, 
what's  the  matter  with  a  ch&teau?" 

"Yes,  yes."  She  put  the  ch&teau  aside 
with  one  of  her  light  movements  of  the 
hands.  "But  here  I  feel  as  if  I'd  come 
home  to  something.  You  see  it's  so  safe 
here,  Peter.  It's  so  darling,  too,  so  inti- 
mate. I  can't  tell  what  I  mean.  If  Elec- 
tra  would  only  like  me —  O  Peter,  I 
could  be  almost  happy,  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long! "  As  she  said  the  old  phrase, 
it  seemed  to  her  to  fit  into  the  scene.  She 
looked  not  merely  as  if  happiness  awaited 
her,  but  as  if  she  could  almost  put  her 
eager  finger  on  it  And  there  was  Electra, 
not  so  many  rods  away,  drawbridge  up 
and  portcullis  down,  inquiring,  "Is  she 
a  grisette?"  Afterwards  it  seemed  to 
Peter  as  if  Ids  sympathy  for  the  distressed 
lady  went  to  his  head  a  little,  for  he  lifted 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  But  he  did  not 
speak,  save  to  himself,  going  down  the 
stairs:  — 

"It's  a  damned  shame! " 

When  he  went  out  on  the  veranda, 
grannie  made  a  smiling  comment:  — 

"What  a  pretty  child!  Tom  Fulton 
did  well.  He  was  a  bad  boy,  was  n't  he, 
Peter?" 

"Yes,  grannie,"  said  Peter,  from  the 
veranda  rail  where  he  sat  picking  rose 
leaves,  "Tom  was  about  the  limit" 

"Well!  well!  poor  girl.  Maybe  it's 
as  well  he  went  while  she  knew  only  the 
best  of  him." 

Peter  was  not  sure  she  did  know  only 
the  best,  but  he  inquired,  — 

"Shall  I  have  time  to  run  down  and 
see  Osmond  before  dinner?" 

"You'd  better.  He  was  here  waiting 
when  the  carriage  came.  When  he  saw 
her,  he  slipped  away." 

"Rose?" 

"Rose?  Is  that  her  name?  Nowisn't 
that  pretty!  Maybe  you'll  find  him  be- 
fore you  get  to  the  plantation.  I  should 
n't  wonder  if  he'd  think  it  over  and  come 
back." 
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Peter  did  meet  him  in  the  lane  lined 
with  locusts  on  each  side,  walking  dog- 
gedly back  to  the  house.  Some  things  the 
younger  brother  had  forgotten  about  him, 
the  beauty  of  the  dark  face  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  rock,  the  ex- 
traordinary signs  of  strength,  in  spite  of 
that  which  might  have  appealed  to  pity. 
Osmond  had  grown  ru^^^  with  every 
year.  His  long  arms,  ending  in  the  brown, 
supple  hands,  looked  as  if  they  were 
compact  of  sinewy  potencies.  And  on  his 
shoulders,  heavier  than  Christian's  bur- 
den, was  that  pack  he  must  carry  to  the 
end  of  life.  He  saw  his  brother  coming, 
and  stopped,  and  Peter,  as  if  to  save  him 
the  sense  of  being  looked  at  horn  afar, 
even  by  his  own  kin,  ran  to  meet  him. 
They  did  not  take  hands,  but  the  older 
brother  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"WeU,  boy!  "said  he. 

There  were  tears  in  Peter's  eyes. 

"Look-a-here,"  he  cried,  "I'm  snivel- 
ing.   Coming  up  to  the  house  ?  " 

"No.  I've  been  there  once  this  morn- 
ing.  You  come  back  with  me." 

They  turned  about,  and  walked  on 
through  the  lane.  It  led  to  the  plantation; 
this  was  the  nursery,  here  were  the  forc- 
ing beds,  and  all  the  beneficent  growing 
things  that  had  saved  Osmond's  life 
while  he  tended  them,  and  also  earned 
his  bread  for  him,  and  Peter's  bread  and 
paints. 

"Well,  boy,"  said  Osmond,  "you've 
brought  a  girl  with  you.  That  was  why 
I  cut.    Who  is  she?" 

"Tom  Pulton's  wife,  —  his  widow." 

Osmond  knew  Electra  very  well.  Some 
phases  of  her  were  apparent  to  him  in 
his  secluded  life  that  her  lover,  under 
the  charm  of  an  epistolary  devotion,  had 
never  seen. 

"Does  Electra  know  it?" he  asked. 

"I  told  her."  Peter's  tone  added  fur- 
ther, "Shut  up,  now! "  and  Osmond  tacit- 
ly agreed. 

"Coming  down  to  dinner  ?"  he  asked 
safely. 

"No,  I  must  be  back.  I  feel  responsi- 
ble for  her  —  Rose.   I  brought  her  over. 


In  fact,  I  rather  urged  her  coming.  Gm- 
nie  has  asked  her  to  stay  with  as  iibI3 
Electra  is  —  at  home." 

«'Ia  her  name  Rose?*' 

"Yes*  —  one  of  those  creamy  yelbv 
ones.  You  must  see  her.  She's  a  dev. 
She's  a  beauty,  too." 

"Oh,  I've  seen  her,  —  one  etf  and  t 
section  of  cheek  and  some  yellow  htk. 
Then  I  ran." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  man!  what  for?" 

"She's  one  of  those  invincible  Fri- 
sians.  I've  read  about  them." 

Peter  burst  out  laughing.  Osmoad*! 
tone  betrayed  a  terrified  admiratiaiL 

"  Do  you  eat  down  here  with  the  men  P"" 
Peter  was  asking. 

"Sometimes.  I  go  up  and  eat  vttk 
grannie  once  a  day  while  she's  alone.  I 
shan't  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"You'll  be  here  to  keep  her  comptajt 
you  and  your  Parisian.  I'vegoi  togooa 
being  a  wild  man,  Pete.  I  shan't  san 
my  soul  alive  if  I  don't  do  that." 

Peter  put  out  a  hand  and  laid  it,  for  an 
instant,  on  his  brother's  arm. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  yov 
soul,  old  man,"  he  said,  with  a  uMfisg 
roughness.  "But  if  you  like  this  kind  ol  a 
life,  you're  going  to  have  it,  that's  all 
Who  cooks  Uie  dinner  ?  " 

"Pierre.  He  came  just  after  you  went 
to  France.  There's  a  pot-tnir-feu  to^j. 
I  smelled  it  when  I  went  by  the  kitdxA 
It  *s  a  good  life,  Pete,  —  if  you  don't  waul 
to  play  the  game."  His  eyes  grew  wistfnl 
something  like  the  eyes  of  the  dog  thai 
longs  for  man. 

"If  you  don't  play  the  game,  I  doot 
know  who  does." 

"  Well ! "  Osmond  smiled  a  little,  lAm- 
sically.  "Maybe  I  do;  but  I  play  witii 
counters." 

Peter  was  not  especially  ready,  save 
with  a  brush  in  his  hand.  He  wanted  to 
say  something  to  the  e£fect  that  Osmond 
was  playing  the  biggest  of  all  gamies,  wtt 
the  visible  universe  against  him;  but  be 
hardly  knew  how  to  put  it.  It  seemed, 
though,  as  if  he  might  some  time  paint  it 
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LAto  a  picture.  But  Osmond  was  recog- 
rilling  the  danger  of  soft  implication, 
aLnd  bluffly  turned  the  talk. 

"Well,  Pete,  you've  done  it,  have  n't 
you?'* 

There  was  no  possibility  of  affecting 
to  misunderstand.  Peter  knew  what  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  for,  five  years  ago,  and 
wHy  Osmond  had  been  sending  him  the 
steady  proceeds  of  the  garden  farm.  He 
was  to  prove  himself,  take  his  talent  in 
his  hand  and  mould  it  and  turn  it  about 
with  a  constant  will,  and  shape  a  cup 
to  hold  the  drink  that  makes  the  gods 
jealous  and  men  deUrious  with  adulation. 
Peter  was  to  live  at  his  ease  in  Paris, 
sparing  nothing  that  would  keep  him 
vreU.  and  strong  of  heart,  so  that  he  could 
paint  the  best  pOTtraits  in  the  world. 
Peter  knew  he  had  begun  to  paint  the 
best  portraits  in  the  world,  because  he 
had  done  many  good  ones  and  one  actual 
marvel,  and  suddenly,  as  it  sometimes  is 
in  art  after  we  have  been  patient  and  dis- 
couraged, the  whole  task  seemed  to  him 
a  light  and  easy  one.  In  his  extraordinary 
youth  he  had  the  freshness  of  his  brain, 
his  quick  eye  and  obedient  hand,  and  he 
felt,  lightly  and  gayly,  that  he  was  rich, 
—  but  rich  in  a  world  where  there  was 
plenty  more  of  whatever  he  might  lose. 

'*  I  guess  so,"  he  said,  returning  to  the 
speech  of  his  youth.  "And  I  can  do  it 
twice,  old  man.  I  can  do  it  a  hundred 
times/' 

Osmond  stopped  and  laid  a  hand  on 
a  boulder  at  the  termination  of  their  way, 
where  the  lane  opened  into  ploughed 
fields.  He  looked  off  through  the  dis- 
tance as  if  he  saw  the  courts  of  ihe  world 
and  all  the  roads  that  run  to  fame.  His 
eyes  were  burning.  The  hand  trembled 
upon  the  rock. 

••  By  George!"  he  said,  "it's  amazing." 

"What  is,  Osmond?" 

** It's  amazing  that  the  world  can  hold 
so  much  for  one  man.  You  would  n't 
think  there  would  be  water  enough  in  all 
the  rivers  for  one  man  to  drink  so  deep. 
What  does  Electra  say?" 

•'About  the  painting?  Nothing,  yet." 


"  Did  n't  you  speak  of  it  ?  Why,  you  're 
covered  with  laurel,  boy,  like  Jack-in- 
the-Green.  She  could  n't  help  seeing  it." 

Peter,  brought  back  to  that  amazing 
interview  with  the  imperial  lady,  felt 
shamefaced  in  his  knowledge  of  it 

"  We  did  n't  get  to  that,"  he  said.  "  We 
were  talking  about  Rose.  Who  do  you 
think  she  is,  Osmond  ?" 

"Tom's  widow.    So  you  said." 

"Yes,  but  what  more?  She's  the 
daughter  of  Markham  MacLeod." 

He  was  watching  Osmond  narrowly, 
to  weigh  the  effect  of  the  name.  But  Os- 
mond's face  kept  its  impassive  interest 

"You  know  who  he  is,"  Peter  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!  But  that  does  n't  mean 
anything  to  me.  Nothing  does  until  I  see 
the  man.  He  works  with  too  big  a  brush. 
He  is  an  agitator.  He  may  be  Christ  or 
Anti-Christ,  but  he's  an  agitator.  That's 
all  I  know.  I  can't  give  a  snap  judgment 
of  a  man  that  gets  whole  governments 
into  a  huff  and  knows  how  to  lead 
a  rabble  a  million  strong.  So  he's  her 
father?" 

Peter,  unreasonably  irritated,  pitched 
upon  one  word  for  a  cause  of  war. 

"Rabble?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Labor?" 

Osmond  smiled  broadly  and  showed 
his  white  teeth. 

"I'm  labor  myself,"  he  said.  "You 
know  that,  boy." 

"Then  what  do  you  want  to  talk  so 
for?   Rabble!" 

"I  only  meant  it  in  relation  to  num- 
bers," said  Osmond,  again  irritatingly, 
in  his  indifference  to  all  interests  outside 
his  dear  boy's  home-coming.  "I'll  make 
it  a  rabble  of  kings,  if  you  say  so.  Folks, 
Peter,  that's  what  I  mean,  folks.  He 
deals  with  them  in  the  mass.  That  makes 
me  nervous.   I  can't  like  it." 

"He  believes  in  the  equality  of  man," 
Peter  announced,  as  he  was  conscious, 
rather  swellingly.  "  The  downfall  of 
kings,  the  freedom  of  the  individual." 

"  There 's  the  pot^Urfeu  smoking  inside 
that  shack,"  said  Osmond,  indicating  a 
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shanty  across  the  field.  "Come  and  have 
dinner  with  labor." 

But  Peter  turned.  He  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't,  Osmond,"  he  said.  "I've 
brought  this  girl  into  the  house,  and  I've 
got  to  see  her  through.  Won't  you  come 
up  to-night?" 

"  Not  till  your  Parisian  has  gone  over  to 
Electra's.  You  come  down  here.  Come 
down  about  dusk  and  we'll  have  an- 
other go." 

As  Peter  hurried  back,  conscious  of 
being  a  little  late,  he  could  have  beaten 
his  head  against  the  locust  trees  for  the 
stupidity  of  his  home-coming.  He  had 
the  shattered  moment  with  Electra  to 
remember,  and  now  he  had  turned  the 
other  great  meeting  of  the  day  into  a 
fractious  colloquy.  Unformed  yet  vivid 
in  his  mind,  for  the  last  year,  had  been 
strong,  determining  anticipations  of  what 
would  happen  when  he  at  last  came 
home.  He  had  known  certainly  what 
would  happen  when  he  saw  Electra.  She 
would  still  be  the  loveliest  and  best,  and 
his  would  be  the  privilege  of  telling  her 
so.  And  to  Osmond,  who  had  dug  in  the 
groimd  that  Peter  might  work  under  the 
eye  of  men,  he  would  return  as  one  who 
has  an  account  to  give,  and  say,  in  e£Fect, 
"You  did  it."  But,  laughably,  neither  of 
these  things  had  happened.  He  forgot 
that  he  had  in  him  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  painter  in  remembering  that  he  had 
shown  the  obtuseness  of  an  ass. 

He  did  not  see  Electra  that  night.  After 
the  noon  dinner  he  left  Rose  and  gran- 
nie intimately  together,  —  the  girl,  with 
a  gentle  deprecation,  as  if  she  brought 
gifts  not  in  themselves  worth  much,  talk- 
ing about  Paris,  the  air  young  Peter  had 
been  breathing,  —  and  betook  himself 
again  to  Electra's  house.  It  was  all  open 
to  the  day,  but  no  one  answered  his  knock. 
He  went  in  and  wandered  from  parlor  to 
library,  the  dignified  rooms  that  had  once 
seemed  to  him  so  typical  of  her  estate  as 
compared  to  his  own:  for  in  those  days 
he  had  been  only  a  young  man  of  genius 
with  scarcely  enough  money  to  live  and 
study  on,  save  as  his  brother  earned  it 


for  him.  He  sauntered  in  and  ont  for 
an  hour  —  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  t«o 
servants  had  gone  —  and  then  pisjed 
snatches  at  the  piano,  to  waken  diovsj 
ears.  But  the  house  kept  its  quiet,  and  in 
the  late  afternoon  he  wandered  hone 
again.  That  evening  he  returned,  and 
then  there  was  some  one  to  answer  lai 
knock.  The  maid  UAd  him  Ihfiss  Bectn 
had  gone  out;  but  though  he  waited  in  a 
fevered  and  almost  an  angry  impatiaice. 
she  did  not  return.  Ejiowing  her  an^oe 
and  literal  truth,  he  could  not  be&R 
that  the  denial  was  the  conventioDal  ex- 
pedient, and  in  a  wave  oi  regret  over  tbe 
day,  he  longed  for  her  inexpressibly.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  no  distance  wookl  be 
too  great  to  bring  him  to  her.  He  fdtiii 
events,  and  in  himself  also,  the  rxetai 
of  some  force  to  separate  them,  and 
swung  back,  after  his  blame  of  her,  ii^ 
the  necessity  of  a  more  passionate  ptr- 
tisanship.  When  he  went  home,  sti 
without  seeing  her,  he  found  his  graad- 
mother's  house  desoted.  But  the  udask 
his  foot  sounded,  there  was  a  soft  ra^ 
down  the  stairs.  Rose  stood  beside  lasi 
in  the  hall. 

"Did  you  see  her?"  she  asked  faRatb- 
lessly. 

He  strove  to  make  his  laugh  an  en- 
dence  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  k 
had  to  answer. 

"No.    She  was  obliged  to  be  awaj." 

"Is  n't  she  at  home  now  ?"  nsked  tbe 
girl  insistently.  "She  is  there,  and  j^ 
refuse  to  hurt  me.    She  won't  see  me!"* 

"She  is  not  there,"  said  Peter,  in  rv^ 
lief  at  some  small  truth  to  tell.  "I  hatv 
n't  seen  her  since  m<»iiing." 

The  girl  stood  there  in  the  faint  ra<fi- 
ance  of  the  hall  lamp,  her  eyes  downcast 
thinking.  She  had  dressed  for  ciinoer. 
though  there  was  only  high  tea  in  the  old- 
fashioned  house,  and  delighted  gFanase 
beyond  words.  The  old  lady  said  it  wai 
as  good  as  a  play  to  her  who  never  wesi 
out,  to  see  a  lovely  dress  trailing  aboi^ 
the  rooms.  Peter,  looking  at  the  girL  Ic^ 
his  heart  admonish  him  that  here  vai 
beauty  demanding  large  return  of  HaSj 
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treatment  from  the  world.  Not  only  must 
justice  be  done  her»  but  it  must  be  done 
lavishly.  This  was  for  all  their  sakes. 
Electra  could  not  be  allowed  to  lose  any- 
thing so  precious,  nor  could  he  lose  it 
either,  his  small  share  of  tribute.  She 
was  speaking,  still  with  that  air  of  pon- 
dering:— 

"I  must  do  it  myself.  I  must  n't  let 
you  risk  anything."  Then  she  turned  her 
full  glance  on  him,  and  frankly  smiled. 
"Good-night,"  she  said,  giving  him  her 
hand.  "Don't  speak  of  me  to  her.  Don't 
think  of  me.    I  must  do  it  all  myself." 


Next  morning  it  was  a  different  Rose 
he  saw,  quite  cosy  and  cheerful  at  the 
breakfast-table,  with  no  sign  of  tragedy 
on  her  brow.  The  day  was  fair,  and  the 
mood  of  the  world  seemed  to  him,  for  no 
reason,  to  have  lightened.  It  was  not 
credible  that  Electra,  of  all  gracious  be- 
ings, should  sulk  outside  the  general 
harmony.  After  breakfast,  when  Rose 
had,  with  a  sweet  air  of  service,  given 
grannie  her  arm  to  the  veranda  chair,  she 
returned  to  Peter,  waiting,  perhaps  for 
a  word  with  her,  in  the  hail.  His  hat 
swmig  from  his  hand,  and  seeing  that, 
she  spoke  in  a  low,  quick  tone. 

"You  are  going  over  there.  Don't  do 
it" 

"I  must.    I  want  to  see  her." 

'*!  know.  But  not  yet.  Let  me  see 
her  first  If  you  talk  about  me,  it  will 
make  trouble  between  you,  —  not  real 
trouble,  perhaps,  but  something  unfor- 
tunate, something  wrong.  I  am  going 
myself,  now."  She  pointed  out  her  hat 
and  gloves  where  she  had  them  ready, 
and  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak, 
b^an  pinning  on  the  hat  While  she 
drew  on  the  gloves  she  looked  at  him 
again  with  her  charming  smile.  "Don't 
you  see."  she  said,  "we  can  get  along 
better  alone — two  women  ?  Which  house 
is  it?" 

He  followed  her  out  and  down  the 
steps. 


"I'll  go  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

She  waved  a  gay  farewell  to  grannie, 
busy  already  at  her  knitting,  and  they 
went  down  the  path.  But  at  the  gate  she 
paused. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "which  way  ?  Which 
house?" 

"The  next  one." 

"I  see.  Among  the  trees.  Now  don't 
come.  Whatever  happens,  don't  come. 
If  I  am  not  here  to  dinner,  —  if  I  am 
never  here.  You  simply  must  not  ap- 
pear in  this.  Grood-by."  She  gave  her 
parasol  a  little  reassuring  fling,  as  if  it 
were  a  weapon  that  proved  her  amply 
armed,  and  took  her  swift  way  along  the 
shaded  road. 

Peter  stood  for  a  moment  watching 
her.  She  went  straight  on,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  her  gait  bore  suflBdent  witness 
to  her  purpose.  He  turned  about  then 
and  went  rather  disconsolately  the  other 
way,  which  would  bring  him  out  at  the 
path  to  Osmond's  plantation. 

Rose,  going  up  the  garden  path,  came 
upon  Electra  herself,  again  dressed  in 
white  andamongtheflowerbeds.  Whether 
she  hoped  her  lover  would  come,  and 
was  awaiting  him,  her  face  did  not  tell; 
but  she  met  Rose  with  the  same  calm 
expectancy.  There  was  ample  time  for 
her  to  walk  away,  to  avoid  the  interview, 
but  Electra  was  not  the  woman  to  do  that 
False  things,  paltering  things  were  as 
abhorrent  to  her  in  her  own  conduct  as 
in  that  of  another.  So  she  stood  there, 
her  hands  at  her  sides  in  what  she  would 
have  called  perfect  poise,  as  Rose,  very 
graceful  yet  flushed  and  apparently  con- 
scious of  her  task,  came  on.  A  pace  or 
two  away,  she  stopped  and  regarded  the 
other  woman  with  a  charming  and  depre- 
catory grace. 

"Do  guess  who  I  am!"  she  said,  in  a 
delightful  appeal.  "Peter  Grant  told 
you." 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  returned  Elec- 
tra, with  composure.  "Mr.  Grant  did 
speak  of  you." 

Rose  fdt  unreasonably  chilled.  How- 
ever little  she  expected,  this  was  less,  in 
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the  just  civility  that  was  yet  a  repudia- 
tion. They  went  into  the  library  where 
the  sun  was  bright  on  rows  of  books,  and 
Electra  indicated  a  seat 

"Mr.  Grant  told  me  a  very  interesting 
thing  about  you/'  she  volunteered,  with 
the  same  air  of  establishing  a  desirable 
atmosphere. 

"Yes,"  said  Rose,  rather  eagerly.  She 
leaned  forward  a  little,  her  hands  clasped 
on  her  parasol  top.  "Yes.  I  forbade  him 
to  say  any  more.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself." 

Electra's  brows  quivered  perceptibly 
at  the  hint  of  familiar  consultation  with 
Peter,  but  she  answered  with  a  respons- 
ive grace, — 

"He  told  me  the  interesting  fact.  It 
is  very  interesting  indeed.  We  have  all 
followed  your  father's  career  with  such 
attention.    There  is  nothing  like  it." 

"My  father!"  There  was  unconsid- 
ered wonder  in  her  gaze. 

Electra  smiled  agreeingly. 

"He  means  just  as  much  to  us  over 
here  as  he  does  to  you  in  France  —  or 
England.  Has  n't  he  been  there  speaking 
within  the  month?" 

"He  is  in  England  now,"  said  Rose 
still  wonderingly,  still  seeking  to  finish 
that  phase  and  escape  to  her  own  require- 
ments. 

"Mr.  Grant  said  you  speak,  at  times." 

"I  am  sorry  he  said  that,"  Rose  de- 
clared, recovering  herself  to  an  unshaded 
candor.    "I  shall  never  do  it  again." 

Electra  was  smiling  very  winningly. 

"  Not  over  here  ?  "  she  suggested.  "  Not 
before  one  or  two  clubs,  all  women,  you 
know,  all  thoughtful,  all  earnest?" 

Rose  answered  coldly. 

"I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
my  father  talks  about." 

"Not  with  the  Brotherhood!" 

"Not  as  my  father  talks  about  it." 
She  grew  restive.  Under  Electra's  im- 
penetrable courtesy  she  was  committing 
herself  to  declarations  that  had  been, 
heretofore,  sealed  in  her  secret  thought 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said  de- 
sperately, with  the  winning  pathos  of  a 


child  denied,  "not  about  my  fadks.— 
about  other  things." 

"This  is  always  the  waj,^  aaid  Ekcta 
pleasantly,  with  her  immutafale  dds- 
mination  behind  the  words.  ''Heisjoc 
father,  and  your  familiarity  makes  yx 
indifferent  to  him.  There  are  a  naOn 
things  I  should  like  to  know  aboct 
Markham  MacLeod,  —  what  he estiaad 
wears,  almost  Could  n't  you  te&  mc 
what  induced  him  —  what  sodden,  ftii 
thing,  I  mean — to  stop  his  essay-wnti^ 
and  found  the  Brotherhood  ?  " 

Rose  answered  coldly,  and  as  if  fns 
irresistible  impulse. 

"My  father's  books  never  paid." 

Electra  gazed  at  h»,  with  wide^ 
reproach. 

"You  don't  give  that  as  a  reason!'^ 

Rose  had  recovered  herself  and  I^ 
membered  again  the  things  she  meist  tc 
leave  untouched. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  don't  give  it  u  i 
reason.   I  only  give  it." 

Electra  was  looking  at  her,  irbf&i 
and  puzzled;  thenaray  shot  tfaroa^kff 
fog. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "would  n't  H  be  » 
of  the  inconceivable  things  if  we  vb 
have  followed  his  work  and  studied  Ibb 
at  a  distance  knew  him  better  than  joc 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowiBf 
him  at  firsthand?" 

In  spite  of  herself.  Rose  answered 
dryly,— 

"It  would  be  strange." 

But  Electra  had  not  heard.  Tbcfevis 
the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive,  and  sk 
looked  out,  to  see  Madam  Fulton  a%y> 
ing. 

"Excuse  me,  one  moment,"  she  said. 
"My  grandmother  has  come  home  bom 
town." 

When  Rose  was  alone  in  the  room,  sbe 
put  her  hand  to  her  throat  to  soothe  bs 
aching.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyv^ 
She  seemed  to  have  attempted  an  im- 
possible  task.  But  presently  Electra  wv 
entering  again,  half  supporting  by  the 
arm  a  fragile-looking  old  lady  who  wtSM 
inflexibly,  as  if  she  resented  that  aid. 
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Madam  Fulton  was  always  scrupulous 
in  the  appointments  of  her  person;  hut 
this  morning,  with  the  slightly  fagged 
look  about  her  eyes  and  her  careful  bon- 
net a  trifle  awry,  she  disclosed  the  fact 
that  she  had  dressed  in  haste  for  a  train. 
But  she  seemed  very  much  alive,  with  the 
alert  responsiveness  of  those  to  whom 
interesting  things  have  happened. 

'*I  want  my  grandmother  to  be  as  sur- 
[Mised  as  I  am,'*  Electra  was  saying,  with 
her  air  of  social  ease.  "Grandmother, 
who  do  you  think  this  is  ?  The  daughter 
of  Markham  MacLeod!*'  Sheannoimced 
it  as  if  it  were  great  news  ht>m  a  quarter 
unexplored  and  wonderful.  Rose  was  on 
her  feet,  her  pathetic  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  old  lady's  face.  Madam  Fulton  was 
regarding  her  with  a  frank  interest  it 
consoled  her  to  see.  It  was  not,  at  least, 
lo  disproportioned. 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  old  lady.  "WeU, 
four  father  is  a  remarkable  man.  Elec- 
tra here  has  all  his  thecnries  by  heart." 

''I  wish  I  had,"  breathed  Electra,  with 
%  fervency  calculated  perhaps  to  distract 
the  talk  from  other  issues. 

''How  long  have  you  been  in  Amer- 
ica ?"  asked  the  old  lady  civilly,  though 
aot  sitting  down.  She  had  to  reaUze  that 
ihe  was  tired,  that  it  would  be  the  part 
itf  prudence  to  escape  to  her  own  room. 

''I  have  just  come,"  said  Rose,  in  a 
low,  eloquent  voice,  its  tones  vibrating 
nrith  her  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  that 
[iad  awaited  her. 

*'And  where  are  you  staying?  How 
iid  you  drift  down  here?" 

"At  Mrs.  Grant's  — for  the  present." 
What  might  have  been  indignation 
planned  the  words. 

"Grandmother,  you  must  be  tired," 
laid  EUectra  affectionately.  "Let  me  go 
to  your  room  with  you,  and  see  you 
letUed." 

*' Nonsense!"  said  the  old  lady  briskly. 
'  Nonsense!  I'm  going,  but  I  don't  need 
iny  hdp.  Good-by,  Miss  MacLeqpl.  I 
ihall  want  to  see  you  again  when  I  have 
I  head  on  my  shoulders." 

She  had  gone,  and  still  Electra  made 


no  sign  of  bidding  her  guest  sit  down 
again.  Instead,  she  turned  to  Rose  with 
an  engaging  courtesy. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  won't  you?  I 
ought  to  go  to  grandmother.  She  is  far 
from  strong." 

Rose  answered  quickly. 

"Forgive  me!  I  will  go.  But"  — she 
had  reached  the  door,  and  paused  there 
entreatingly.  "When  may  I  see  you 
again?" 

"Grandmother's  coming  will  keep  me 
rather  busy,"  said  Electra,  in  her  bril- 
liant manner.  *'But  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  returning  your  visit  Gk>od- 
by." 

Rose,  walking  fast,  was  out  upon  the 
road  again,  blind  to  everything  save  an- 
ger, against  herself,  against  the  world. 
She  had  come  to  America  upon  an  im- 
pulse, a  daring  one,  sure  that  here  were 
friendliness  and  safety  such  as  she  had 
never  known.  She  had  found  a  hostile 
camp,  and  every  fibre  in  her  thrilled  in 
savage  misery.  Half  way  along  the  dis- 
tance home  Peter  came  eagerly  forward 
to  her  from  the  roadside  where  he  had 
been  kicking  his  heels  and  fuming.  The 
visit  to  Osmond  had  not  been  made.  At 
the  plantation  gate  he  had  turned  back, 
unable  to  curb  his  desire  to  know  what 
had  gone  on  between  these  two.  At  once 
he  read  the  signs  of  her  distress,  the 
angry  red  in  her  cheeks,  the  dilated  eye. 
Even  her  nostrils  seemed  to  breathe  de- 
fiance or  hurt  pride.  She  spoke  with  un- 
considered bitterness. 

"I  ought  never  to  have  come." 

"What  was  it?  TeU  me." 

"It  was  nothing.  I  was  received  as  an 
ordinary  caller.   That  was  all." 

"Who  received  you?" 

"She.    Electra." 

"What  then?" 

"I  was  presented  to  her  grandmother 
as  my  father's  daughter,  not  as  her  bro- 
ther's—  wife."  She  was  breathless  upon 
the  WOTd.  All  the  color  went  out  of  her 
face.    She  looked  faint  and  wan. 

"But  it  could  n't  be,"  he  was  repeat- 
ing. "  Did  n't  you  speak  of  Tom  at  all  ?  " 
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"No." 

"Did  n't  she?" 

"No." 

He  essayed  a  bald  and  unreasonable 
comfort. 

"There,  you  see!  You  did  n't  men- 
tion him,  and  Electra  hardly  brings  her- 
self to  do  it  to  any  one.  He  never  ceased 
being  a  trial  to  her.  You  must  let  me  say 
that" 

"Ah,  that  was  n't  it!  Every  time  I 
might  have  spoken,  a  hand,  a  clever, 
skillful  hand  and  cold  as  icCs  pushed  me 
away.  I  can  never  speak  of  it.  She  won't 
let  me." 

He  was  with  her,  every  impulse  of 
his  eager  heart;  but  a  tardy  conscience 
pulled  him  up,  bidding  him  remember 
that  other  loyalty. 

"Give  her  time,"  he  pleaded.  "It's  a 
shock  to  her.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be; 
but  it  is.  Everything  about  Tom  has  al- 
ways been  a  shock." 

She,  as  well  as  he,  remembered  now 
that  they  spoke  of  Electra,  whose  high- 
bred virtues  he  had  extolled  to  her  in 
those  still  evenings  on  their  voyage,  when 
her  courage  failed  her  and  he  had  opened 
to  her  the  book  of  Electra's  truth  and 
justice. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  said  wistfully, 
"I  might  stay  at  your  grandmother's  a 
few  days  more?" 

"You  are  to  stay  forever.  Grannie 
dotes  upon  you." 

"No!  no!  But  I  shall  have  to  think. 
I  shall  have  to  make  my  plans." 

Again  Peter  felt  yesterday's  brand  of 
anger  against  his  imperial  lady,  or,  he 
told  himself  immediately,  the  unfortun- 
ate circumstances  of  this  misimderstand- 
ing.  "You  run  on,"  he  said.  "Grannie's 
where  you  left  her.  If  you  don't  feel 
like  talking  you  can  skip  in  at  that  little 
gate  and  the  side  door  up  to  your  room. 
I'm  going  back  to  see  Electra." 

"You  must  n't  talk  about  me!" 

"No! "  He  smiled  at  her  in  a  specious 
reassurance,  and  went  striding  on  over 
the  path  by  which  she  had  come. 

Electra,  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  inten- 


tion, had  gone  scrupulously  to  her  gruid- 
mother's  door,  to  ask  if  she  needed  aor- 
thing,  and  then,  when  she  had  been  de- 
nied, returned  to  the  library,  where  At 
stood  whep  Peter  appeared  on  the  throL- 
old,  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  him. 
He  did  not  allow  his  good  impulse  to 
cool,  but  hurried  forward  to  her  with  an 
abounding  interest  and  a  certainty  of 
finding  it  f  ulfiUed.  As  at  first,  when  be 
had  come  to  her  in  the  garden  the  daj 
bef<»e,  he  uttered  her  name  ^oquent^, 
and  broke  out  upon  the  heels  of  it,  — 

"I  did  n't  see  you  all  yesterday,  after 
that  first  minute." 

Electra  looked  at  him  seriously,  and 
his  heart  sank.  Peter  had  bem  thinkiflg 
straight  thoughts  and  swearing  by  crude 
values  in  these  five  years  when  he  had 
lived  with  men  and  women  wiK>  sud 
what  they  meant,  things  often  foolish  and 
outrageous,  but  usually  honest,  and  his 
mind  had  got  a  trick  of  asserting  itselL 
None  of  the  judgments  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  make  seemed  to  matter  vitaDr; 
but  this  one  disconcertingly  did,  and  to 
his  horror  he  f oimd  himself  wondcfing 
if  Electra  could  possibly  mean  to  be  so 
hateful.  Electra  meant  nothing  of  tbe 
kind.  She  had  a  pure  desire  toward  the 
truth,  and  she  assumed  that  Peter's  de- 
sire tallied  with  her  own.  She  felt  ven 
strongly  on  the  point  in  questi<Hi,  and  ihe 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  offer 
the  greatest  hospitality  toward  her  con- 
victions. 

"Peter,"  she  said  at  once,  "you  must 
not  talk  to  me  about  that  woman." 

"So  she  said,"  Peter  was  on  the  poist 
of  irresistibly  retorting,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  the  weak  makeshift  that  tt 
least  gains  time:  — 

"What  woman?" 

"Markham  MacLeod's  daughter." 

"Tom's  wife?  Tom's  widow?** 

Electra  looked  at  him  in  definite  re- 
proof. 

"You  must  not  do  that,  Peter,"  she 
warned  him.  "You  must  not  speak  of  her 
in  that  way." 

"For  God's  sake,  why  not,  Electra?" 
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"That  is  not  her  title.  You  must  not 
give  it  to  her." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  number  of  sec- 
onds, while  she  met  his  gaze  inflexibly. 
Then  his  face  broke  up,  as  if  a  hand  had 
struck  it.  light  and  color  came  into  it, 
and  his  mouth  trembled. 

"  Electra,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  want 
me  to  understand?" 

"You  do  imderstand  it,  Peter,"  she 
said  quietly.  "I  can  hardly  think  you 
will  force  me  to  state  it  explicitly." 

"You  can't  mean  it!  no,  you  can't. 
You  must  n't  imply  things,  Electra.  You 
imply  she  was  not  married  to  him." 

Still  Electra  was  looking  at  him  with 
that  high  demeanor  which,  he  felt  with 
exasperation,  seemed  to  make  great  de- 
mands upon  him  of  a  sort  that  implied 
assimiptions  he  must  despise. 

"This  is  very  difficult  for  me,"  she  was 
saying,  and  Peter  at  once  possessed  him- 
self of  one  passive  hand. 

"Of  course  it  is  difficult,"  he  cried 
warmly.  "  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  every- 
thing connected  with  Tom  always  was 
difficult.  She  knows  that  as  well  as  we 
do." 

"  Have  you  talked  him  over  with  her  ?  " 
The  tone  was  neutral,  yet  it  chilled 
him. 

"Good  Lord,  yes!  We've  done  no- 
thing but  talk  him  over  from  an  outside 
point  of  view.  When  she  was  deciding 
whether  to  come  here,  whether  to  write 
you  or  just  present  herself  as  she  has, 
—  of  course  Tom's  name  came  into  it. 
She  was  Tom's  wife,  was  n't  she  ?  Tom's 
widow?" 

"No!  no!"  said  Electra,  in  a  low  and 
vehement  denial.  "She  was  not."  Peter 
blazed  so  that  he  seemed  to  tower  like  a 
long  thin  guidepost  showing  the  way  to 
anger.  "  I  said  the  same  thing  yesterday." 

"That  was  before  you  saw  her.  It 
means  more  now,  infinitely  more." 

"I  hope  it  does." 

"Think  what  you're  saying,  Electra," 
he  said  violently,  so  that  she  lifted  her 
hand  slightly,  as  if  to  reprove  him.  "You 
refuse  to  receive  her  —  " 
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"I  have  received  her,  —  as  her  fa- 
ther's daughter.  I  may  even  do  so  again." 

"But  not  as  your  sister?" 

"That  would  be  impossible.  You  must 
see  it  is  impossible,  feeling  as  I  do." 

"But  how,  how?  You  imply  things 
that  dizzy-  me,  and  then,  when  it  comes 
to  the  pinch,  I  can't  get  a  sane  word  out 
of  you."  That  seemed  to  him,  as  to  her, 
an  astonishing  form  of  address  to  an 
imperial  lady,  and  he  added  at  once, 
"Forgive  me!"  But  he  continued  irre- 
pressibly,  "Electra,  you  can't  mean  you 
doubt  her  integrity." 

She  had  her  coimter  question. 

"Did  you  see  them  married?" 

"No,  no,  heavens,  no!  Why,  I  did  n't 
come  on  Tom  in  Paris  until  his  illness. 
Tom  never  had  any  use  for  me.  You 
know  that.  Meantime  he'd  been  there  a 
couple  of  years,  into  the  mire  and  out 
again,  and  he'd  had  time  to  be  married 
to  Rose,  and  she'd  had  time  to  leave 
hun." 

"Ah,  she  left  hijn!   Why?" 

"Why  did  you  leave  him,  Electra,  be- 
fore he  went  over  there  ?  Why  did  you 
give  up  living  in  town,  and  simply  re- 
treat down  here?  You  couldn't  stand 
it.  Nobody  could.  Tom  was  a  bad  egg, 
Electra.     I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that." 

"It  is  certainly  painful  for  me  to  hear 
it." 

"But  why,  why.  Electra  ?  I  can't  stul- 
tify myself  to  prove  this  poor  girl  an  ad- 
venturess. I  can't  canonize  Tom  Fulton, 
not  even  if  you  ask  me." 

"There  are  things  we  need  not  recur 
to.  My  brother  is  dead,"  said  Electra, 
with  dignity. 

"Yes.  That's  precisely  why  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  provide  for  his  widow." 

"Suppose  then  this  were  true.  Sup- 
pose she  is  what  you  say,  —  don't  you 
feel  she  forfeited  anything  by  leaving 
him?" 

"  Ah,  but  she  went  back,  poor  girl !  She 
went  back  to  him  when  he  was  pretty 
well  spent  with  sickness  and  sheer  fright. 
Tom  did  n't  die  like  a  hero,  Electra.  Get 
that  out  of  your  mind." 
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She  put  up  both  hands  in  an  uncon- 
sidered protest. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  use!"  sheened;  and 
his  heart  smote  him. 

••None  at  all,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
mean  to  show  you  that  this  girl  did  n't 
walk  back  to  any  dead  easy  joK  when  she 
undertook  Tom." 

••Why  did  she  do  it?" 

••Why  ?  From  humanity,  justice,  hon- 
or, I  suppose,  the  things  that  influence 
women  when  they  stick  to  their  bad  bar- 
gains." 

••Where  had  she  been  meantime?" 

••With  her  father,  in  lodgings.  That 
was  where  I  met  her." 

••Was  she  known  by  my  brother's 
name?" 

••No,"  he  hesitated,  •'not  then.  I 
knew  her  as  Miss  MacLeod." 

••Ah!" 

•*I  can  see  why,"  Peter  declared,  with 
an  eager  emphasis.  •*!  never  thought  Of 
it  before,  but  can't  you  see?  I  should 
think  a  woman  could,  at  least.  The 
whole  situation  was  probably  so  distaste- 
ful to  her  that  she  threw  off  even  his 
name." 

••And  assumed  it  after  his  death!" 

**No!  no!  She  was  called  Madame 
Fulton  at  his  apartment.  I  distinctly  re- 
member that." 

They  had  been  immovably  facing  each 
other,  but  now  Electra  turned  away  and 
walked  back  to  the  library  table,  where 
she  stood  resting  one  hand  and  waiting, 
pale  and  tired,  yet  unchanged.  This 
seemed  to  her  one  of  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls,  but  wherein  a  New  England 
conscience  must  abide  by  its  traditions. 

••How  long  does  she  propose  remain- 
ing ?"  she  asked,  out  of  her  desire  to  put 
some  limit  to  the  dista.steful  situation, 
though  she  had  forbidden  herself  to  enter 
it  with  even  that  human  interest. 

••Why,  as  long  as  we  ask  her  to  stay,  — 
you,  or,  if  she  is  not  to  expect  anything 
from  you,  I.  She  has  nothing  of  her  own, 
poor  girl." 

••  Has  her  father  repudiated  her  ?  That 
ought  to  tell  something." 


Peter  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Thea 
he  said  in  an  engaging  honesty,  bound  as 
it  was  to  hurt  his  own  cause,  — 

••I  don't  know.  I  don't  undentaiMl 
their  relation  altogether.  Rose  gives  do 
opinions,  but  I  fancy  she  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  him." 

••Yes,  I  fancied  so." 

••But  we  must  n't  fancy  so.  We 
must  n't  get  up  an  atmosphere  and  kwk 
through  it  till  we  see  distorted  facts." 

••Those  are  what  I  want,  Peter,  facts. 
If  Miss  MacLeod  — " 

••  Do  you  mean  you  won't  even  give  her 
your  brother's  name?" 

••Even,  Peter !  What  could  be  more 
decisive?" 

••Do  you  expect  me  to  introduce  her 
as  Miss  MacLeod  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to 
call  her  so?" 

••I  fancied  you  called  her  Rose." 

••I  did.  I  do.  I  began  it  in  those  un- 
speakable days  when  Tom  went  out  of 
his  head  with  fright  and  fever  and  we 
held  him  down  in  bed.    Electra  1" 

She  was  listening. 

••Was  that  grandmother  calling?" 
she  asked,  though  grandmother  never 
yet  had  summoned  her  for  companioii- 
ship  or  service.  But  Electra  felt  her  high 
decorum  failing  her.  She  was  tired  with 
the  impact  of  emotion,  and  it  was  a  part 
of  her  creed  never  to  confess  to  weakness. 
She  had  snatched  at  the  slight  subterfug^e 
as  if  it  were  a  sustaining  draught.  •*  I  am 
afraid  I  must  go." 

••Electra!"  He  placed  himself  bcf«e 
her  with  outstretched  hands.  Very  sim- 
ple emotions  were  talking  in  him.  Ther 
told  him  that  this  was  the  second  day  of 
his  return,  that  he  was  hw  lover,  and  he 
had  not  kissed  her.  And  they  told  him 
also,  to  his  sheer  fright  and  bewilderment 
that  he  did  not  want  to  loss  her.  All  be 
could  ineffectually  do  was  to  reiterate, 
•*  We  can't  go  on  like  this.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  worth  it."  Yet  while  he  said  it, 
he  knew  there  was  one  thing  at  least  in- 
finitely worth  while :  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  a  beautiful  and  misjudged  lady.  Only, 
it   was   necessary,   apparently,    for   the 
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present,  to  keep  the  lady  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Electra  was  listening. 

"It  is  grandmother,"  she  said  reck- 
lessly. **I  must  go," 

There  was  a  rustle  up  the  staircase, 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  library,  to  take 
himself  home  as  he  might. 

VI 

After  a  week  Electra  had  made  no  sign 
toward  acceptance  of  the  unbidden  guest. 
She  received  Peter  sweetly  and  kindly 
whenever  he  went  to  see  her,  but,  he  felt, 
they  were  very  far  apart.  Something  had 
been  destroyed;  the  bubble  of  pleasure 
was  broken  and,  as  it  seemed,  for  good 
and  all.  He  strove  to  find  his  way  back 
into  their  lost  dream  and  take  her  with 
him;  but  there  was  no  visible  path.  Rose 
spared  him  questions.  She  stayed  grate- 
fully on,  and  grannie  was  delighted  with 
her.  Rose  had  such  a  way  of  fitting  into 
circumstance  that  it  seemed  an  entirely 
natural  thing  to  have  her  there,  and 
Peter  forgot  to  wonder  even  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  it.  Twice  she  came  in  from  a  walk 
pale  and  inexplicably  excited,  and  he 
knew  she  had  been  besieging  the  scorn- 
ful lady  in  the  other  house.  But  she 
kept  her  counsel.  She  had  never  seen 
Osmond  since  her  coming,  though  she 
knew  he  and  Peter  had  long  talks  to- 
gether at  the  plantation. 

One  night,  a  cold,  unseasonable  one, 
Osmond  was  alone  in  the  shack,  lus  room 
unlighted  save  by  the  flaring  wood.  The 
cabin  had  a  couch,  two  chairs,  and  a  big 
table,  this  covered  with  books.  There 
were  books  on  the  wall,  and  the  loft 
above,  where  he  slept  when  he  was  not 
in  his  neighboring  tent,  made  a  balcony, 
taking  half  the  room.  He  was  in  his 
long  chair  stretched  among  the  shadows, 
his  face  lighted  intermittently  from  the 
fire.  He  was  thinking  deeply,  his  black 
brows  drawn  together,  his  nervous  hands 
gripped  on  the  elbows  of  the  chair.  There 
was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door.  He  did  not 
heed  it,  being  used  to  mice  among  the 


logs  and  birds  twittering  overhead.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  came  in. 
Osmond  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  forward,  looked  at  her.  He  knew 
her,  and  yet  strangely  he  had  no  belief 
that  she  was  real.  It  was  Rose,  a  long 
cloak  about  her,  the  hood  slipped  back 
from  her  rich  hair.  Her  face  was  flushed 
by  the  buffeting  of  the  wind,  and  its  moist 
sweetness  tingled  with  health.  It  was 
apparent  to  him  ajt  once  that,  as  he  was 
looking  at  her  in  the  firelight,  she  also 
had  fixed  his  face  in  the  gloom.  She  was 
smiling  at  him,  and  her  eyes  were  kind. 
Then  she  spoke. 

"I  came  to  see  you,  Mr.  Osmond 
Grant." 

Osmond  was  now  upon  his  feet.  He 
drew  a  chair  into  the  circle  of  light. 

"Let  me  take  your  cloak,"  he  said. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  no  such  exciting 
thing  had  ever  happened. 

"No,  no.  It  is  n't  wet."  She  tossed  it 
on  the  bench  by  the  door,  and  having  put 
both  hands  to  her  hair  with  the  reassur- 
ing touch  that  is  pretty  in  women,  she 
turned  to  him,  a  radiant  creature  smiling 
out  of  her  black  drapery.  "But  I'll  sit 
down,"  she  said. 

The  next  moment,  he  hardly  knew 
how  it  was,  they  were  there  by  the  fire, 
and  he  had  accepted  her.  She  was  beau- 
tiful and  wond«ful,  a  thing  to  be  wor- 
shiped, and  he  lost  not  a  minute  in  telling 
himself  he  worshiped  her,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  it  while  he  was  man  and 
she  was  woman,  or  after  his  clay  had  lost 
its  spirit.  Osmond  had  very  little  time  to 
think  of  his  soul,  because  he  worked  all 
day  in  the  open  and  slept  hard  at  night; 
but  it  always  seemed  to  him  reasonable 
that  he  had  one.  Now  it  throbbed  up,  in- 
vincible, and  he  looked  at  the  lady  and 
wondered  again  at  her.  The  lady  was 
smiling  at  him. 

"I  wanted  to  meet  you,"  she  said,  in 
her  soft,  persuasive  voice.  "YoU  don't 
come  to  the  house  any  more." 

He  answered  her  simply  and  calmly, 
with  no  token  of  his  inward  turmoil. 

"  I  have  n't  been  there  for  some  days." 
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"Is  it  because  I  am  there?" 

'"Grannie  has  n't  needed  me/' 

"Is  it  because  I  am  there?" 

Then  he  smiled  at  her,  with  a  gleam 
of  white  teeth  and  lighted  eyes. 

"I've  been  a  little  afraid  of  you,"  he 
owned. 

"Well,  you're  not  now?" 

"No,  I'm  not  now." 

"That's  what  I  came  here  for."  She 
settled  more  snugly  into  the  chair,  and 
folded  her  hands  on  her  knee.  He  looked 
at  them  curiously,  their  slender  white- 
ness, and  noted,  with  interest,  that  she 
had  no  wedding  ring.  She  continued, 
"I  got  breathless  in  the  house.  Grand- 
mother was  tired  and  went  to  bed.  Peter 
has  gone  to  see  his  cruel  lady." 

"Why  do  you  call  her  cruel?" 

"She  won't  hold  out  her  hand  to  me." 

That  simple  and  audacious  candor 
overwhelmed  him.  He  had  never  known 
an3rthing  so  facile  yet  direct.  It  made  life 
incredibly  picturesque  and  full  of  color. 
He  laughed  from  light-heartedness,  and  it 
came  into  his  head  that,  in  her  company, 
it  would  be  easy  to  believe  "as  many  as 
six  impossible  things  before  breakfast." 
But  she  was  continuing:  — 

"Don't  you  find  her  cruel?" 

"Electra?  We  haven't  exchanged  a 
dozen  words  in  a  year." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  not  a  notability.  It's  not  re- 
markable to  raise  seeds  for  sale." 

"But  is  n't  she  cruel?" 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered gravely,  — 

"She  is  very  opionated.  But  she  has 
high  ideals.  She  would  be  unyielding. 
Has  she  been  unyielding  to  you?" 

"Has  n't  Peter  told  you?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"I  came  here  expecting  her  to  accept 
me  as  her  brother's  wife.  She  won't  do 
it." 

"Won't  do  it  ?   Does  she  say  so  ?" 

"She  says  nothing.  But  she  ignores 
me."  Her  cheek  took  on  a  deeper  flush. 
She  did  not  look  at  him,  and  he  followed 
her  gaze  into  the  coals. 


"You  are  too  proud  to  give  her 
proofs  ?  "  he  hesitated. 

She  stirred  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"Proud!"  she  said  bitterly.  "If  I  had 
been  proud,  I  should  never  have  come 
here  at  all.  But  I  am  here,  and  she 
must  recognize  me."  Some  dauntks 
lines  had  come  into  the  delicate  face  and 
made  it  older.  "It  is  absurd/'  she  coo- 
tinued,  "  worse.  Here  am  I  living  in  your 
house — " 

"No!  no!"  he  corrected  her.  •'Not 
that  it  matters.  It  would  be  yours  just 
the  same.    But  it's  grannie's  house." 

"Taking  her  hospitality,  —  oh,  it'j 
a  shame!  a  shame!" 

"Peter  must  make  it  right  with  Elec- 
tra," he  ventured. 

"Peter!  He  has  tried.  He  has  tried 
too  much.  Things  are  not  right  between 
them  any  more.    I  know  that." 

Osmond,  almost  with  no  coDsckms 
will,  went  back  to  what  he  had  be«i 
thinking  when  she  came  in. 

"  Peter  belongs  to  your  Brotherhood —  ** 

"Don't  say  mine.  It  is  my  father's.** 
She  spoke  with  an  unguarded  warmtL 

"But  you  belong  to  it,  too." 

"I  used  to.  I  used  to  do  cTerything 
my  father  told  me  to,  —  but  not  now  — 
not  now!"  She  looked  like  a  beautifd 
rebel,  the  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  darkening. 

Osmond  could  not  question  her,  but 
he  went  back  to  his  own  puzzle. 

"The  trouble  is  — about  Peter  — his 
painting  has  taken  a  back  seat  He  talks 
about  the  Brotherhood  —  little  dse." 

She  nodded,  looking  at  the  fire. 

"I  know.    I  know." 

"I've  no  objection  to  his  believing  io 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  but  can't  the 
brotherhood  of  man  be  preserved  if  we 
paint  our  pictures,  and  mind  our  own 
business  generally?" 

"Not  while  my  father  leads  the  pro- 
cession. He  will  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore him." 

"Tell  me  about  your  father." 

She  turned  on  him  a  face  suddenhr 
irradiated  by  fun.  An  unexpected  dimpie 
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came  to  light,  and  Osmond's  pulse  re- 
sponded to  it. 

"Eleclra,"  she  said,  "found  time  to 
propose  that  I  should  give  a  little  talk  on 
my  father.  Last  night  I  lay  awake  re- 
hearsing it  Do  70U  want  to  hear  it? 
Markham  MacLeod  is  the  chief  of  spoil- 
ers. He  preaches  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  he  gets  large  perquisites.  He  deals 
with  enormous  issues.  Kingdoms  and 
principalities  are  imder  his  foot  because 
the  masses  are  his  servitors.  Money  is 
always  flowing  through  his  hands.  He 
does  not  divert  it,  but  it  has,  with  the 
cheerful  consent  of  his  followers,  to  take 
him  from  place  to  place,  to  shed  his  in- 
fluence, to  pay  his  hotel  bills,  —  and  he 
must  live  well,  mind  you.  For  he  has  to 
speak.  He  has  to  lead.  He  is  a  vessel  of 
the  Lord."  She  had  talked  on  unhesi- 
tatingly, straight  into  the  fire.  Now, 
when  she  paused,  Osmond  conmiented 
involimtarily. 

"How  well  you  speak."  Then  as 
quickly,  "Does  your  father  know  you 
think  these  things  ?" 

**  No,"  she  answered.  "  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  tell  him.  Not  yet!  But  about 
Peter."  She  faced  round  at  him.  "Peter 
b  hypnotized  by  my  father,  as  they  all  are 
in  the  beginning.  He  won't  paint  any 
more  portraits  while  the  spell  lasts." 
"Then  he  won't  get  Eleclra," 
"He  won't  get  her  anyway,  —  not  if 
he  champions  me.  That's  my  impres- 
sion." 

"But  what  does  your  father  want  him 
to  do?" 

"Nothing,  that  I  know.  It  is  n't  that 
he  chokes  people  off  from  other  channels. 
It's  just  that  his  yoke  is  heavy,  for  one 
thing,  and  that  they  can't  do  too  much 
for  him.  Peter  has  taken  him  literally. 
He  will  sell  all  he  has  and  ^ve  to  the 
poor,  and  live  on  a  crust.  He'll  think  the 
chief,  tpo,  is  doing  it;  but  he'll  be  mis- 
taken. The  chief  never  denied  himself 
so  much  as  an  oyster  in  his  life." 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other,  in  the 
surprise  of  such  full  speech.  Osmond 
had  a  sense  of  communion  he  had  never 


known.  Peter  and  he  had  talked  freely 
of  many  things  in  the  last  week,  but  here 
was  a  strange  yet  a  familiar  being  to 
whom  the  wells  of  life  were  at  once  im- 
locked.  The  girl's  face  broke  up  into 
laughter. 

"Is  n't  it  funny?"  she  interjected, 
"our  talking  Hke  this?" 

"Yes.  Why  are  we  doing  it?"  He 
waited,  with  a  curious  excitement,  for 
her  answer.  But  she  had  gone,  darting 
at  a  tangent  on  what,  he  was  to  find, 
were  her  graceful  escapes  when  it  was 
simpler  to  go  that  way. 

"It's  very  mysterious  here,"  she  said, 
glancing  about  the  cabin,  "very  dark  and 
strange." 

"Shall  I  throw  on  more  wood?" 

"If  you  like.   I  am  not  cold." 

But  he  did  not  do  it. 

"You  don't  speak  like  a  Frenchwo- 
man," he  ventured. 

"I  am  not  You  know  that  I  am  an 
American." 

"Yes;  but  you  have  lived  in  France." 

"Always,  since  I  was  twelve.  But  I 
have  known  plenty  of  English, — Amer- 
icans, too.  Shall  I  speak  to  you  in 
French?" 

He  deprecated  it,  with  hands  out- 
spread. 

"No,  no.  I  read  it,  by  myself .  I  could 
n't  imderstand  it,  spoken." 

She  was  smiling  at  him  radiantly,  and 
with  the  innocent  purpose,  even  he,  in 
his  ecstasy,  felt,  of  making  herself  more 
beautiful  and  more  kind. 

"Now,"  she  was  saying,  "since  we 
have  met,  you'll  come  to  the  house  ?  You 
won't  let  me  stand  in  the  way?" 

His  tongue  was  dry  in  his  mouth.  He 
felt  the  beauty  of  her,  the  pang  of  seeing 
anything  so  sweet  and  having  only  the 
memory  of  it.  Great  instincts  surged  up 
in  him  with  longings  that  were  only  pain. 
They  seemed  to  embrace  all  things,  the 
primal  founts  of  life,  the  loyalties,  devo- 
tions, hopes,  and  tragedies.  At  last  he 
imderstood,  not  with  his  pulses  only  but 
his  soul.  And  all  the  time  he  had  not  an- 
swered her.    She  was  still  looking  at  him. 
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smiling  kindly  now,  and,  he  believed,  not 
cognizant  of  the  terror  in  his  heart,  not 
advertising  her  beauty  as  at  first  he  had 
supposed.  She  seemed  a  friend  home 
from  long  absence.  He  was  speaking, 
and  his  voice,  in  his  effort,  sounded  to 
him  reassuringly  gentle. 

"We'U  see." 

"You  will  come?" 

"We'U  see." 

"  Good-night."  She  wrapped  her  cloak 
about  her  and  was  gone. 

He  followed  her  to  the  door  only,  and 
heard  her  feet  upon  the  spongy  turf. 
With  his  impulse  to  follow  farther  walked 
the  sane  certainty  that  he  ought  not  to  let 
her  find  her  way  alone,  even  along  that 
friendly  road.  But  he  could  not  do  it. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
moist  wind  blowing  in  little  temperate 
gusts,  as  if  it  ran  over  the  land  and  gave 
it  something,  and  then  took  brooding  in- 
terval for  another  breath.  He  looked  up 
to  heaven,  and  in  the  nebulous  cloud 
reaches  found  a  star.  So  seemed  the 
creature  who  had  dawned  in  his  dark 
room  and  lighted  it:  inaccessible,  un- 
changingly bright,  and,  if  one  rashly  ap- 
proached her,  armed  with  a  destroying 
fire. 

He  went  out  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bench  at  his  door,  turning  to  lean  his 
forehead  against  the  rough  casing.  What 
had  happened  to  him  ?  He  did  not  even 
own  it  was  the  thing  that  happens  to  all, 
the  unassuageable  longing,  the  reaching 
hand  for  a  mate.  He  had  felt  safe  in  his 
garden  groimd,  where  no  blossoms 
opened  but  innocent  velvet  ones,  tem- 
perately, to  ripen  and  then  die.  But  now 
the  portals  of  the  world  were  wide.  He 
saw  beauty,  and  it  roused  him  to  a  rage 
of  worship.  As  the  night  went  on,  he 
grew  calmer.  Sweet  beliefs,  a  holier  cer- 
tainty stole  into  that  ecstasy  of  meeting. 
She  seemed  again,  as  she  had  in  one  mo- 
ment of  her  stay,  a  dear  friend  happily 
returned.  The  sense  of  her  familiarity 
was  as  convincing  as  if  he  had  known  her 
all  his  life.  It  was  not  recognition  alone: 
it  was  reunion. 


vn 

Osmond  tried  to  cease  thinking  of  the 
beautiful  lady  until  his  mind  should  be 
more  at  ease,  and  to  consider  Peter,  who 
was  acting  like  a  changeling.  It  seemed 
possible  that  he  might  have  to  meet  fait 
boy  ^bravely,  even  sharply,  with  denial 
and  admonition.  Peter,  he  knew,  k»j 
deliberately  put  his  wonderful  gift  in  his 
pocket,  and  under  some  glamour  of  new 
desire,  was  forgetting  pictures  and  pUj- 
ing  at  the  love  of  man.  Playing  at  it? 
Osmond  did  not  know;  but  everything 
seemed  play  to  him  in  the  divergences  d 
a  man  who  had  a  gift  and  stinted  using 
it.  If  Osmond  had  had  any  gift  at  alU  be 
knew  how  different  it  would  have  made 
his  life.  A  tragedy  of  the  flesh  would 
have  been  slighter  to  a  man  who  feh  the 
surge  of  fancy  in  the  brain.  He  had  no- 
thing, at  the  outset,  but  a  faltering  will 
and  a  deep  distaste  for  any  task  wittun 
his  reach.  He  remembered  well  the  dsj 
when  he  first  found  Peter  had  that  apti- 
tude for  painting,  and  realized,  with  the 
clarity  of  great  revealings,  what  it  meant 
to  them  both.  All  through  his  boyhood 
Peter  had  been  drawing  with  a  fodk 
hand,  caricatures,  fleeting  hints  of  home- 
ly life,  but  always  likenesses.  One  daj 
he  came  home  from  the  post-oflice  in  & 
gust  of  rapture.  A  series  of  random 
sketches  had  been  accepted  by  a  journal 
From  that  time  the  steps  had  led  always 
upward,  and  Osmond  climbed  them  with 
him.  But  the  day  itself,  —  Osmond  re- 
membered the  June  fervor  of  it  when, 
after  a  word  or  two  to  the  boy,  surprising 
to  Peter  in  its  coldness,  he  went  awaj 
alone  and  threw  himself  under  an  apple 
tree,  his  face  in  the  grass,  to  realise  what 
had  come.  His  own  life  up  to  this  time 
had  seemed  to  him  so  poor  that  the  faint 
of  riches  dazzled  him.  He  saw  the  goMcn 
gleam,  not  of  money,  but  of  the  wealth  of 
being.  Peter  had  the  gift,  but  they  would 
both  foster  it.  Peter  should  sleep  sofUv 
and  live  well.  He  shoidd  have  every 
liixiu'jous  aid,  and  to  that  end  Osmond 
would  learn  to  wring  out  money  from  the 
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ground.  That  was  his  only  possibility, 
since  he  must  have  an  outdoor  life.  Then 
he  began  his  market-gardening.  Grand- 
mother was  with  him  always. «  She  even 
sold  a  piece  of  land  for  present  money  to 
put  into  men  and  tools,  and  the  boy  be-, 
gan.  At  first  there  were  only  vegetables 
to  be  carried  to  the  market;  then  the 
scheme  broadened  into  plants  and  seeds. 
He  was  working  passionately,  and  so  on 
honor,  and  his  works  were  wanted.  To 
his  grandmother  even  he  made  no  real 
confidence,  but  she  still  walked  with 
him  like  a  spirit  of  the  earth  itself.  He 
knew,  as  he  grew  older,  how  she  had 
drained  herself  for  him,  how  she  had 
tended  him  and  lived  the  hardiest  life 
with  him  because  he  needed  it.  There 
"were  six  months  of  several  years  when 
she  took  him  to  the  deep  woods,  and  they 
camped,  and  she  did  tasks  his  heart  bled 
to  think  of,  as  he  grew  up,  and  looked  at 
her  workworn  hands;  but  those  things 
i^hich  bound  them  indissolubly  were 
never  spoken  of  between  them.  His  in- 
firmity was  never  mentioned  save  once 
when,  a  boy,  and  then  delicate,  he  came 
in  from  the  knoll  where  he  had  been 
watching  the  woodsmen  felling  trees. 
His  face  was  terrible  to  her,  but  she 
went  on  getting  their  dinner  and  did 
not  speak. 

"Grannie,'*  he  said  at  last,  ''what  am 
I  going  to  do?" 

She  paused  over  her  fire,  and  turned 
her  face  to  him,  flushed  with  heat  and 
warm  with  mother  love. 

"Sonny,"  she  said,  "we  will  do  the 
wiU  of  God." 

"Did  He  do  this  to  me?"  the  boy 
asked  inflexibly. 

She  looked  at  the  mountain  beyond 
the  lake,  whence,  she  knew,  her  strength 
came  hourly. 

"The  world  is  His,"  she  said.  "He 
does  ever3rthing.  We  can't  find  out  why. 
We  must  help  Him.  We  must  ask  Him 
to  help  us  do  His  will." 

Then  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the 
boy,  strengthening  his  own  savage  will, 
forced  himself  to  eat. 


He  did  not  think  so  much  about  the 
ways  of  God  as  shrewdly,  when  he 
grew  older,  of  toughening  muscles  and 
hardening  flesh.  Peter's  talents,  Peter's 
triumphs,  became  a  kind  of  possession 
with  him.  Osmond  had  perhaps  his 
first  taste  of  happiness  when  Peter  went 
abroad,  and  Osmond  knew  who  had 
sent  him  and  who,  if  the  market-garden 
throve,  had  sworn  to  keep  him  there. 
The  allowance  he  provided  Peter  there- 
after gave  him  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
making  as  it  did  the  boy  in  the  using 
of  it.  Peter  was  like  one  running  an  easy 
race,  not  climbing  the  difficult  steps  that 
lead  to  greatness.  It  looked,  at  times,  as 
if  it  were  the  richness  of  his  gift  that  made 
his  work  seem  play,  —  not  Osmond's 
fostering.  But  now,  coming  home  to 
more  triumphs,  Peter  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  goal. 

He  found  Osmond  one  morning  resting 
under  the  apple  tree,  his  chosen  shade. 
Peter  strode  up  to  the  spot  moodily,  an- 
grily even,  his  picturesque  youth  well  set 
off  by  the  ease  of  his  clothes.  Osmond 
watched  him  coming  and  approved  of 
him  without  condition,  because  he  saw 
in  him  so  many  kinds  of  mastery.  Peter 
gave  him  a  nod,  and  threw  himself  and 
his  hat  on  the  grass,  at  wide  interval. 
He  quoted  some  Latin  to  the  effect  that 
Osmond  was  enjoying  the  ease  of  his 
dignified  state. 

"I've  been  up  and  at  it  since  light," 
said  Osmond,  smiling  at  him.  "You 
don't  know  when  sun-up  is." 

Peter  rolled  over  and  studied  the 
grass. 

"Are  you  coming  up  to  see  Rose?" 
he  asked  presently. 

Osmond  could  not  tell  him  Rose  had 
been  to  see  him. 

"I  might,"  he  said,  remembering  her 
requisition. 

"  Come  soon.  Maybe  you  could  put  an 
oar  in.    She  needs  help,  poor  girl!" 

"Help  to  Electra's  favor?" 

Peter  nodded  into  the  grass. 

"You  could  do  it  better  than  I.  You 
can  do  ever3rthing  better.     You  must 
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forget»  Pete,  that  you're  the  Fortunate 
Youth." 

There  was  something  wistful  in  his 
tone.  It  stirred  in  Peter  old  loyalties, 
old  responses,  and  he  immediately  won- 
dered what  Osmond  wanted  of  him  that 
was  not  expressed.  Osmond  had  made 
no  emotional  demands  upon  him,  as  to 
his  profession,  but  Peter  always  had  a 
sense  that  his  brother  was  sitting  by, 
watching  the  boiling  of  the  pot.  This 
was  a  cheerful  companionship  when  the 
pot  was  active;  not  now,  as  it  cooled.  He 
threw  out  a  commonplace  at  random, 
from  his  uneasy  consciousness. 

"Art  is  n't  the  biggest  thing,  old 
boy." 

"What  is?" 

Now  Peter  rolled  over  again,  and  re- 
garded him  with  glowing  eyes.  To  Os- 
mond, who  was  beginning  to  know  his 
temperament  better  than  he  had  known 
it  in  all  the  years  of  the  lad's  journey 
upon  an  upward  track,  that  glance  told 
of  remembered  phrases  and  a  dominating 
personality  that  had  made  the  phrases 
stick. 

"It's  to  give  one  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  fresher  air  to  breathe,  fewer 
hours*  work,  a  better  bed." 

"You're  an  artist,  Pete.  Don't  forget 
that." 

"I  don't.  But  it  isn't  the  biggest 
thing." 

"If  you  should  paint  a  picture  for  that 
workingman  to  look  at  while  he  says  his 
prayers?   what  then?" 

"You  don't  understand,  Osmond," 
said  the  boy.  "Labor!  Labor  is  the 
question  of  the  day." 

Osmond  looked  over  at  a  field  of  seed- 
lings where  five  men  with  bent  backs 
were  weeding  and  where  he  himself  had 
been  bending  until  now.  He  smiled  a 
little. 

"I  understand  work,  boy,"  he  said 
gently.  "Only  I  can't  make  hot  distinc- 
tions. The  workingman  is  as  sacred  to 
me  as  you  are,  and  you  are  as  sacred  as 
the  workingman." 

Peter  was  making  little  nosegays  of 


grass  and  weeds,  and  laying  them  in 
methodical  rows. 

"I  can't  paint,  Osmond,"  he  said 
abruptly.  -  "These  things  are  just  crowd- 
ing me." 

"What  things  .s>" 

"Capital.    Labor." 

Osmond  was  silent  a  long  time  be- 
cause he  had  too  many  things  to  say,  all 
of  them  impossible.  He  felt  hot  tears  in 
his  eyes  from  a  passion  of  revolt  against 
the  lad's  wastefulness.  He  felt  the  shame 
of  such  squandering.  To  him,  all  the 
steps  in  the  existence  by  which  his  own 
being  had  been  preserved  meant  thrift 
and  penury.  He  had  conserved  everv 
energy.  He  had  lived  wholesomely,  not 
only  for  months,  but  unremittin^y  for 
years.  His  only  indulgences  had  bmi  the 
brave  temperate  ones  of  air  and  sleep; 
and  with  their  aid  he  had  built  up  in 
himself  the  strength  of  the  earth.  And 
here  was  a  creature  whose  clay  was  shot 
through  with  all  the  tingling  fires  of 
life,  whose  hand  carried  witchery,  whose 
brain  and  eye  were  spiritual  satellites, 
and  he  talked  about  painting  by  and 
by. 

"What  a  hold  that  man  has  on  you!" 
he  breathed  involuntarily. 

Peter  swept  his  little  green  no8^;aTs 
into  confusion  and  sat  up.  His  eyes  were 
brilliant. 

"Not  the  man,"  he  said.  "It's  not  the 
man.    It's  the  facts  behind  him." 

Osmond's  thought  flew  back  to  one 
night,  and  a  girl's  reckless  picture  of  her 
father.  It  seemed  now  like  a  dream,  yet 
it  swayed  him. 

"What  can  you  do  for  him?"  he 
asked,  forcing  himself  to  a  healthy  ruth- 
lessness.     "What  have  you  done?" 

'  For  M arkham  MacLeod  ?  Nothing. 
What  could  I  do  for  him  ?  He  has  done 
everything  for  me." 

"What,  Pete?" 

"Opened  my  eyes.  Made  me  realise 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Why,  see  here, 
Osmond!" 

Osmond  watched  him,  fascinated  b? 
the  heat  of  him.    He  seemed  possessed 
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by  a  passion  which  could  never,  one 
w^ould  say,  have  been  inspired  save  by 
w^hat  was  noble. 

**  You  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  I  Ve 
been:  all  right  enough,  but  I  like  pleas- 
ures, big  and  little.  Well,  when  I  be- 
gan to  listen  to  MacLeod,  I  moved  into 
a  garret  the  poorest  student  would  have 
grumbled  at.  I  turned  in  my  money  to 
the  Brotherhood.  The  money  I  got  for 
the  portrait  —  maybe  I  should  n't  have 
asked  such  a  whacking  big  price  if  I 
had  n't  wanted  that  money  —  I  turned 
that  in  to  the  Brotherhood.  Would  a  fel- 
low like  me  sleep  hard  and  eat  crusts  for 
anything  but  a  big  thing?  Now  I  ask 
you?" 

Osmond  sat  looking  at  him,  and  think- 
ing, thinking.  This,  he  understood  per- 
fectly, was  youth  in  the  divinity  of  its 
throes  over  life,  life  wherever  it  was 
bubbling  and  glowing.  Always  it  was 
the  fount  of  life,  and  where  the  drops 
glittered,  there  the  eyes  of  youth  had 
to  follow,  and  the  heart  of  youth  had 
to  go.  The  exact  retort  was  rising  to 
his  lips:  *'That  was  my  money,  the 
money  you  gave  away.  I  earned  it  for 
you.  I  dug  it  out  of  the  ground."  But 
the  retort  stayed  there.  He  offered  only 
what  seemed  a  blundering  remonstrance: 
"  I  can't  help  feeling,  Pete,  that  it's  your 
business  to  paint  pictures.  If  you  can 
paint  'em  and  give  the  money  to  your 
Brotherhood, '  that's  something.  Only 
paint  'em." 

•*But  you  know,  I've  foimd  out  I  can 
speak." 

There  it  was  again,  the  heart  of  youth 
on  its  new  track,  chasing  the  glow,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  the  marsh-lamp  or  star. 
Osmond  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know,  Pete,"  he  owned.  "I 
don't  know.  I'm  out  of  the  world.  I 
read  a  lot,  but  that's  not  the  same  thing 
as  having  it  out  with  men.  But  I  feel  a 
distinct  conviction  that  it's  every  man's 
business  to  mind  his  own  business." 

"You  would  n't  have  us  speak  ?  You 
would  n't  have  him,  Markham  Mac- 
Leod?" 


The  boy's  impetuousness  made  denial 
seem  like  warfare.  Osmond  put  it  aside 
with  his  hand. 

"Don't,"  he  said.  "You  make  me  feel 
like  Capital.  I'm  Labor,  lad.  I  always 
have  been." 

"Is  n't  it  anything  to  move  a  thousand 
men  like  one  ?  To  say  a  word  and  bring 
on  a  strike  of  ten  thousand?  The  big 
chieftains  never  did  so  much  as  that. 
Alexander  was  n't  in  it.  Napoleon  was 
n't.    It's  colossal." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  seems  to  me 
very  clever  to  bring  on  a  strike,"  said 
Osmond.  "It  would  seem  to  me  a  great 
triumph  to  make  ten  thousand  men  feel 
justly.  Resistance  isn't  the  greatest 
thing  to  me.  I  should  want  to  know 
whether  it  was  noble  to  resist." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  noble!  Resistance,  — 
for  themselves,  their  children,  their  child- 
ren's children." 

Osmond  was  looking  away  at  the  ho- 
rizon, a  whimsical  smile  coming  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"Yes,  Pete,"  he  said,  "but  you  pamt 
your  pictures." 

"Now  you  own  I'm  right!  Isn't 
it  anything  to  move  ten  thousand  men 
to  throw  down  their  tools  and  go  on 
strike?" 

"WeU,  by  thunder!"  Osmond  had 
awakened.  "Now  you  put  it  that  way,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  That 
phrase  undid  you.  Lay  down  their  tools  ? 
Show  me  the  man  that  makes  me  take 
up  my  tools  in  reverence  and  sobriety, 
because  good  work  is  good  religion. 
That's  what  I'd  like." 

"But  it  means  something,  —  starva- 
tion, maybe,  death.  You  don't  recognize 
it,  do  you  ?  You  won't  recognize  the  war 
that's  on  —  oh,  it  is  on!  —  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  between  the  high 
places  and  the  low.  It's  war,  and  it's 
got  to  be  fought  out." 

"I  do  recognize  it,  lad."  He  spoke 
gently,  thinking  of  his  own  lot,  and  the 
hard  way  through  which  he  had  come 
to  his  almost  fevered  championship  of 
whatever  was  maimed  or  hurt.    "Only, 
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Pete,  do  you  know  what  your  opposing 
forces  ne«i  ?   They  neeii  grannie." 

"To  say  it's  the  wiU  of  God  ?" 

"To  be  wheeled  out  in  her  chair,  and 
sit  at  the  head  of  your  armies  and  say, 
*Love  God.  Love  one  another.*  If  they 
love  God,  they'll  listen  to  Him.  If  they 
love  one  another  your  strikes  will  end 
to-morrow,  and  your  rich  man  will  break 
bread  with  your  poor  one,  and  your  poor 
one  will  lose  hatred  for  the  rich.  You 
need  grandmother." 

They  sat  smiling  over  it.  Peter  had 
amazingly  cooled.    He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  paint  some  pict- 
ures. Of  course  I'll  paint  my  pictiu*es, 
—  sometime.  There's  the  Brotherhood 
again.  Don't  I  want  to  turn  in  shekels  ? 
Don't  I  want  to  have  it  known  that  such 
weight  as  my  name  carries  is  going  in 
there?" 

It  was  Osmond's  turn  to  rage.  He,  too, 
rose,  and  they  confronted  each  other. 
Osmond  spoke.  His  voice  trembled,  it 
seemed  with  emotion  that  was  not  anger 
but  a  fervor  for  great  things. 

"I  cannot  get  it  through  my  head. 
You  can  do  the  thing,  and  it's  I  that 
value  it.  You  can  point  pictiures  and 
you'd  prostitute  the  thing  for  money,  — 
for  reputation.  If  I  had  it,  if  I  had  that 
gift — "he  paused,  and  shook  his  head 


as  if  he  shook  a  mane.  Peter  was  look- 
ing at  him  curiously.  This  was  passion 
such  as  he  had  never  s^bi  in  any  man. 

"What  would  you  do,  old  chap?** 
he  asked. 

Osmond  was  ashamed  of  his  display, 
but  he  had  to  answer. 

"I  would  guard  it,"  he  said,  " as  a  man 
would  guard  —  a  woman." 

They  stood  silent,  their  eyes  not  meet- 
ing now,  hardly  knowing  how  to  gft 
away  from  each  other.  As  if  she  had  been 
evolved  by  his  mention  of  precious  wo- 
manhood, Electra,  in  her  phaeton,  drove 
swiftly  by.  They  took  off  their  hats,  glad 
of  the  break  in  the  moment's  tension; 
but  she  did  not  turn  that  way. 

"Could  she  be  going  to  see  her?** 
Peter  asked,  in  haste. 

"To  see  her?" 

"Rose.  She  mustn't  go  now.  Rose 
has  gone  to  the  orchard  with  her  book." 

He  started  straightway  across  the  fidd, 
and  met  Electra,  retundng.  As  he  was 
standing  in  the  roadway,  hat  off,  smifing 
most  confidently  at  her,  EUectra  had  no 
resource  but  to  draw  up.  Before  the 
fairly  knew  how  it  had  come  about,  be 
was  beside  her,  and  they  were  in  a  prox- 
imity for  the  most  intimate  converse. 
Electra  felt  irritably  as  if  she  could  not 
escape. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A    LETTER    FROM    DR.    HOLMES 

In  1874,  I  gathered  all  the  facts  that 
I  could  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Atlantic  and  published  them  in  the 
Christian  Union,  now  the  Outlook.  I 
derived  my  information  from  Mr.  Low- 
ell, Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Underwood  and 
others,  and  as  Mr.  Lowell  had  said  that 
Dr.  Holmes  made  the  Atlantic,  I  sent 
what  I  had  written  to  the  Autocrat. 

Dr.  Holmes  replied  in  a  letter  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  characteristic  and 
so  interesting  that  I  venture  to  send  it  to 
the  Contributors'  Club. 

296  Beacon  St, 
Boston,  Oct.  29tA,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  read  your 
story  of  the  birth  of  the  Atlantic  with 
great  pleasure.  It  recalls  many  most 
agreeable  times,  scenes  and  persons,  and 
leaves  me  cheerful  as  I  rise  from  reading 
it,  in  spite  of  the  reflection  forced  upon 
me  of  how  many  years  have  gone  like 
the  snow  in  which  we  left  our  footprints 
as  we  walked  towards  Harvard  Square 
after  the  memorable  supper  at  Porter's. 

Thp  success  of  my  papers  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  was,  as  you  say  in  your 
paper,  forty-eight  years  old,  and  felt  that 
a  new  generation  of  writers  and  readers 
had  grown  up  since  I  used  to  write  for 
the  Collegian,  and  the  New  England 
Mctgazine,  I  remembered  what  Johnson 
said  of  Goldsmith,  that  "he  was  a  plant 
which  flowered  late  "  —  and  Goldsmith 
was  but  forty-six  years  old  when  he  died. 
I  think,  however,  something  was  begin- 
ning to  stir  in  me  for  expression  before  I 
felt  the  spur  of  this  new  stimulus.  You 
will  find  in  the  North  American  for  April, 
1857,  an  article  entitled  "Mechanism  of 
Vital  Actions,**  which  had  more  thought 
in  it  than  anything  I  had  previously  pub- 
lished. There  is  a  poem  also  of  the  date 


of  1857,  written  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  which  has  I  think  more  vivac- 
ity than  my  average  ones.  I  remember 
Hillard's  meeting  me  and  speaking  of 
these  two  productions,  different  as  they 
were,  in  a  way  that  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction. I  think  therefore  the  Atlantic 
came  for  my  fruit  just  as  it  was  ripe  for 
gathering,  but  I  never  knew  it  was  so 
until  afterwards. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  all 
this  directly  from  me.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me,  as  I  look  back  and  see  how 
everything  was  arranged  for  me,  as  if 
I  had  been  waited  for  as  patiently  as 
Kepler  said  the  Almighty  had  waited  for 
him.  But  so  the  least  seems  sometimes 
to  be  cared  for  as  anxiously  as  the  great- 
est—  "are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall.*' 

If  I  had  been  the  sparrow  that  fell  in 
the  earlier  part  of  1857,  the  world  might 
have  lost  very  little,  but  I  should  have 
carried  a  few  chirps  with  me  that  I  had 
rather  have  left  behind  me.  I  have  had 
some  hard  things  said  of  me  since  I  began 
writing  for  the  Atlantic.  But  the  change 
in  public  opinion  since  1857  is  something 
astonishing,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  my- 
self alluded  to,  it  was  as  being  rather 
conservative  in  my  tendencies.  .  .  . 

I  have  sent  you  a  gossipy  letter  in  reply 
to  your  note  and  the  article  that  has  so 
much  interested  me,  but  .  .  .  I  hope  you 
will  read  it  goodnaturedly. 

Very  truly  yours, 
O.  W.  Holmes. 
Mb.  Abthdb  Oilman 
Cambridge. 

TICKNOR      AND      FIELDS      AND 
THE   OLD   SOUTH   CLOCK 

I  DO  not  keep  a  diary.  I  know  how 
terrifying  I  might  be  to  my  friends  — 
and  enemies  —  if  I  did.    I  know,  also, 
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what  a  bore  a  diary  is  when  published^ 
and  one  feels  forced  to  read  it,  because, 
perchance,  something  of  interest  may 
be  found.  How  do  we  wade  through 
dreary  wastes  of  "Rainy  day,"  "Walked 
to  Grant's  tomb,"  "Grievously  exercised 
with  the  mumps,'*  and  many  another 
item  that  might  have  had  interest  to 
the  writer  of  a  few  years  gone  by,  or  of 
a  century  distant 

Though  I  do  not  keep  a  diary,  and  am 
in  no  danger  of  developing  into  a  Pepys, 
charming  old  rascal!  yet  on  occasion  I 
record  facts  that  interest  me,  for  my  per- 
sonal gratification.  For  instance,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  Novembet  4, 
1874,  I  made  such  a  record  of  fact.  I 
had  been  asked  by  a  lady  of  Boston  to 
"  assist "  at  a  meeting  in  her  Beacon  Hill 
parlors,  —  her  "salon,"  shall  I  say? 
After  the  literary  exercises  proper  on  such 
occasions  in  Boston,  there  was  the  usual 
standing-up  conversation,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  came  up. 
You  remembo*  that  in  its  extreme  youth 
the  magazine  was  transferred  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Phillips  and  Samp- 
son, to  whose  enterprise  it  owed  its  ex- 
istence, to  that  of  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
then  occupying  the  "Old  Corner  Book- 
store "  on  School  Street,  on  the  corner 
of  Washington,  just  a  little  farther  down 
town  than  the  Old  South  Church.  The 
late  governor  Alexand^  H.  Rice  told 
me  on  that  November  evening  how  the 
transfer  was  made.  The  original  pub- 
lishers had  failed,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  their 
assignee,  upon  whom  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  settling  the  business.  The 
Atlantic  was  a  valuable  part  of  the  assets, 
of  course,  and  Mr.  Rice  said  that  he  sent 
letters  to  a  dozen  different  publishers  tell- 
ing them  that  he  would  sell  it  to  the  high- 
est bidder  whose  offer  should  be  received 
by  noon  on  a  certain  day.  The  day  ar- 
rived and  not  one  bid  had  come.  Mr. 
Rice  walked  over  to  the  office  of  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  and  said  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  I 
have  not  yet  received  your  bid  for  the 
AUardicr  "No,"  replied  the  publisher, 
"and  you  will  not,  for  we  don't  care  to 


undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  ^ 
ure."  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Rice  toU 
me,  the  risk  was  not  great,  for  the  drai- 
lation  at  the  time  stood  at  thir^  tbou- 
sand  copies. 

Mr.  Rice  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this 
cavaHer  fashion.  He  pointed  to  the  dock 
on  the  Old  South,  and  it  was  after  half 
past  eleven.  "I  am  about  to  go  to  my 
office  to  open  the  bids,"  said  he,  ''and  I 
am  sure  that  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  be 
sorry  if  I  find  none  there  from  them." 
Mr.  Ticknor  was  apparently  immovable, 
Mr.  Fields  was  in  Europe.  Mr.  Rice  con- 
tinued his  appeals.  The  hands  of  the  old 
dock  kept  on  their  way,  and  soon  ther 
indicated  five  minutes  of  twdve.  Thco 
Mr.  Rice  made  his  last  effort,  and  Mr. 
Ticknor  turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a 
line  on  a  piece  of  paper,  handing  it  to  the 
governor,  sealed.  Mr.  Rice  carried  it  to 
his  office,  and  solenmly  proceeded  to 
open  it  It  was  the  only  bid,  and  the  sum 
mentioned  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Rice  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Ticknor  again, 
and  said  "The  Atlantic  is  yours!"  Mr. 
Ticknor  was  startled,  and  replied,  "Praj 
let  no  one  know  what  I  bid,  for  all  mj 
friends  would  think  me  crazy!"  The 
brilliant  history  of  the  magazine  during 
the  period  of  the  ownership  of  the  hon- 
ored house  of  Ticknor  and  Fidds  shows 
at  once  how  little  publishers  are  able  to 
forecast  the  future,  and  how  difficult  it 
b  to  estimate  the  value  of  literary  assets. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Ticknor  thought  when  he 
handed  his  little  slip  of  papor  to  Gov- 
ernor Rice  that  he  had  made  a  Ind  so 
modest  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
having  it  accepted,  and  it  seems  equally 
sure  that  when  he  found  that  no  other 
publisher  had  bid  so  high  as  he,  he  was 
alarmed  lest  he  had  made  a  deplorable 
exhibition  of  a  lack  of  business  acumen. 

THE  Atlantic's  pleasant 

DAYS  IN  TREMONT  STREET 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  making  of 
the  Atlantic  was  in  the  last  years  of  Mr. 
Ildds's  editorship  and  of  his  connectioo 
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with  the  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  or, 
as  it  was  at  his  retirement.  Fields,  Os- 
good and  Co.  The  office  was  his  private 
room  at  124  Tremont  Street,  one  of  the 
spadons  dwelling-houses,  of  an  earlier 
generation,  in  that  street,  which  business 
had  of  a  sudden  absorbed  and  in  some 
sort  reconstructed.  His  was  the  smaller 
front  room  on  tlie  second  floor,  —  the 
larger,  in  which  Mr.  Aldrich,  as  editor 
of  Every  Saturday,  had  his  desk,  was  a 
general  reception-room,  —  with  one  win- 
dow looking  upon  Tremont  Street,  and 
another  upon  Hamilton  Place.  It  was 
a  cheerful  little  room,  with  an  open  fire, 
opposite  to  which  was  a  sofa  for  visitors, 
with  prints,  mostly  portraits,  upon  the 
walls,  and  Mr.  Fields's  standing  desk  in 
one  comer,  on  which  lay  an  always  open 
book  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  noted 
appointments  of  all  sorts,  and  every 
other  thing,  no  matter  how  trifling,  that 
he  wished  to  remembo*,  the  recent  pages 
being  always  carefully  examined  more 
than  once  in  a  day.  This  habit,  among 
others,  made  him  one  of  the  most  depend- 
able persons  I  have  ever  known.  He 
neyer  forgot  an  engagement  of  any  kind 
or  the  slightest  promise,  and  he  was 
punctuality  itself .  The  thing  in  the  room 
iivhich  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  visitor  with  the  least  artistic  sense, 
-was  a  cabinet  pictiu%  —  a  jester  and 
dwarf  —  by  Zamacois,  which  hung  over 
the  sofa,  and  glorified  the  whole  place. 
Xwo  of  this  brilliant  young  Spaniard's 
wcN'ks  had  found  their  way  to  America 
not  long  before,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  bought  by  Dickens,  the  other  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  The  broad  window 
seats  were  covered  with  MSS.,  while  on 
the  floor  below  were  piled  books  sent  to 
the  magazine.  Mr.  Howells,  the  assistant 
editor,  did  his  work,  the  greater  part  of 
the  actual  editorial  labor,  at  his  home 
in  Cambridge  or  at  the  University  Press. 
Mr.  Fields  was  at  that  time  unable  to 
use  his  hand  in  writing,  and  dictated  his 
letters,  beside  requiring  other  asistance. 
Between  whiles,  I  was  set  to  weed  out  the 
MSS.,  so  that  the  hopeless  need  not  be 


sent  to  Cambridge.  Typewriters  had  not 
come  to  save  editorial  eyes,  and,  to  my 
inexperience,  a  large  part  of  the  effusions 
were  at  first  more  or  less  illegible,  while 
the  number  written  with  pale  ink  on  thin 
paper  and  rolled,  seemed  painfully  large. 
When  I  kept  an  exact  account  in  later 
times,  the  number  of  MSS.  received 
from  year  to  year  hardly  varied,  and  I 
should  judge  that  it  was  much  the  same 
in  those  days,  for  if  there  were  fewer 
writers  there  were  fewer  magazines.  The 
volume  of  stories  was  large,  but  the 
"dialect  story,"  so-called,  was  then  in- 
conspicuous, and  chiefly  represented  by 
rural  New  England  tales  and  fishing-vil- 
lage sketches.  The  wild  west  was  hardly 
in  evidence,  and  there  were  not  many 
war  stories.  It  was  too  near  to  write 
easily  of,  —  what  there  were  usually 
came  from  Northern  pens.  There  were 
certainly  as  many  verses  as  to-day,  with 
the  same  tendency  toward  a  widespread 
outburst  of  rhyme  on  any  sensation  of 
the  hour. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  about 
that  room  without  speaking  particularly 
of  Mr.  Fields,  the  gracious  host  of  more 
distinguished  visitors  than  any  other 
Atlantic  office  can  have  known.  Like  all 
men  who  have  risen  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion without  extraneous  aid  of  any  sort, 
Mr.  Fields  had  detractors  and  unfriends 
who  were  willing  to  magnify  any  little 
foible  or  affectation;  but  I,  —  and  I  only 
speak  of  myself  by  way  of  illustration,  — 
coming  to  him  very  young  and  self- 
distrustful,  suddenly  faced  with  the  pro- 
blem of  earning  a  living,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  no  training  for  that  end,  shall 
be  thankful  and  grateful  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life,  that  at  the  outset  I  fell  into 
such  kind,  considerate  hands.  I  knew 
that  I  often  did  badly,  I  know  it  better 
now,  but  there  was  never  a  word  of 
blame  or  even  a  look  of  annoyance, 
while  for  anything  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  commended,  praise  was 
never  lacking.  Always  there  was  thought- 
ful courtesy  and  a  pleasant  huQULinak- 
ing  dull  tasks  easy.   No  onr 
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been  gentler  or  more  sympathetic  to  the 
procession  of  literary  aspirants  who  found 
their  way  to  him,  though  he  firmly  re- 
fused to  be  bored  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  and  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  inclined  plane  for  linger- 
ing visitors  which  Dr.  Holmes  longed 
for,  the  inclination  as  imperceptible  to 
most  as  it  was  efficacious.  Love  of  litera- 
ture was  as  genuine  and  heartfelt  a  feel- 
ing in  him  as  in  any  one  I  have  ever 
known.  Not  a  writer  —  in  any  literary 
sense  —  he  had  an  unbounded  and  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  the  literary  gifts 
of  others,  and  was  even  willing,  not  once 
or  twice,  to  publish  to  his  own  loss  that 
which  he  felt  was  good.  And  it  should 
be  said  that  his  judgment  as  to  the  com- 
mercial success  of  any  venture  was  usu- 
ally excellent,  so  far  as  any  one  can  judge 
in  such  matt^,  and  that  he  was  a  very 
shrewd  and  competent  man  of  business, 
one  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon  or  self-deceived  in  a  question  of 
affairs.  I  remember  his  speaking  to  me 
in  those  days  and  later  of  the  deterior- 
ation in  the  taste  of  American  readers 
which  he  believed  had  set  in  after  the 
war.  Before,  he  declared,  any  good  edi- 
tion of  a  good  book  was  almost  sure  of  at 
least  a  fair  sale,  —  a  surety  which  seemed 
to  have  quite  passed  away.  There  were 
many  more  readers,  but  the  best  books 
were  less  read. 

As  I  look  back  on  those  few  years  no- 
thing impresses  me  so  much  as  the  good 
spirits,  even  the  gayety,  that  pervaded 
the  establishment.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
prosperous  time  for  the  Atlantic^  loyally 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  best  writers 
in  the  country,  and  with  practically 
hardly  a  rival  in  its  own  kind;  while 
business  flourished  amain.  (I  believe  it 
was  an  era  of  general  prosperity,  too 
much  founded  on  paper  money  and  other 
unwholesome  conditions  to  be  lasting.) 
The  members  of  the  house,  IVIr.  Aldrich, 
Mr.  Anthony,  the  art  manager,  Mr. 
Howells  when  in  town,  and  frequent 
guests,  used  to  have  a  luncheon  every 
day  (brought  in  from  the  Parker  House, 


I  think)  in  an  upstairs  room.  This  mivt 
have  been  a  particularly  cheerful  boani 
—  certainly  those  who  sat  round  it  could 
make  it  so.    As  for  the  visitors  in  Mr. 
Fields's   little  room,   I  remember  oot 
day  when  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Whittier  were  all  crowded 
together  there,  when  the  portly  figure  oi 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  blocked  the  doonrsT, 
and  it  was  decided  to  seek  seats  and 
space  in  the  larger  room.    Visitars  sodi 
as  these  need  not  be  described,  —  that 
has  been  done  so  often  and  sometintes  so 
well,  that  I  could  scarcely  presume  to 
give  my  superficial  and  superfluous  im- 
pressions, though  I  can  say  that  for  bril- 
liant, suggestive,  entertaining,  pungent 
and  humorous  talk,  no  one  of  them,  not 
even  Dr.  Holmes,  nor  any  other  man  of 
letters  whom  I  have  met,  could  be  cwn- 
pared  to  Lowell.    How  pleasant  it  is  to 
remember  the  speech  of  these  older  writ- 
ers, English  imdefiled,  with  never  a  hint 
of  an  American  or  any  other  accent  It 
would  have  been  recognized  as  faultier 
speech  by  a  true  and  cultivated  car  in 
any  English-speaking  land.    Thinking  d 
it,  one  feels  that  Lowell  had  reason  for 
saying  —  and  who  had  so  much  right  to 
say  it  —  that  he  believed  that  nowherr 
was  purer  English  spoken  than  by  the 
well-trained  in  and  about  his  birthplace. 
Among  the  occasional  visitors  at  that 
time  was  Mr.  Motley,  who  was  then  Br- 
ing in  Park  Street.  I  had  heard  his  coo- 
temporaries  sjieak  of  his  youthful  bcautr 
and  brilliant  gifts,  and  I  had  a  school- 
girlish  enthusiasm  for  his  histories.    It 
was  not  a  case  where  any  disillusion  need 
be  feared,   in   personal   attractiveness, 
manner  or  conversation.     His  thoughts 
were  apparently  completely  occupied  by 
the  presidential  election,  in  which  be 
took  an  almost  passionate  interest    *'! 
cannot  sleep,"  he  declared  one  day,  **mj 
mind  is  so  full  of  it."    "And  if' Grant 
should  not  be  elected  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fields. 
"Ah,"  he  returned,  with  intense  feeling, 
"that  is  a  calamity  that  is  unthinkable! " 
This    remembrance    makes    still   more 
painful  the  story  of  what  came  afterward. 
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Charles  Sumner  I  recall,  seeming  to  fill 
the  small  room  with  his  conmianding 
stature  and  heavy  voice,  leaving  upon 
me  the  impression  chiefly  of  a  portentous 
literalness,  and  a  lack  of  humor  almost 
phenomenal.  The  most  stimulating  and 
interesting  of  talkers,  after  Mr.  Lowell, 
was  certainly  Mr.  Henry  James,  Senior, 
whose  keen  perceptiveness  and  caustic 
wit  sometimes  half  concealed  his  semtitive 
depth  of  feeling.  There  were  the  clergy- 
men whose  parishes  may  have  been  said 
to  extend  throughout  the  country,  and 
who  were  also  men  of  letters,  —  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
whose  very  names  are  to  those  who  knew 
them  like  a  benediction,  and  Dr.  fklward 
Everett  Hale.  The  great  Boston  preacher 
of  that  time.  Dr.  George  Putnam,  of  the 
First  Church,  Roxbury,  to  hear  whom 
Mr.  Fields  sometimes  took  his  guests, 
was  solely  and  entirely  a  preacher,  —  his 
printed  sermons  give  but  a  hint  of  his 
power,  —  and  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
office  but  once.  Mr.  Fields  had  told  me 
that  he  had  taken  Thackeray  to  the  old 
Roxbury  Church  years  before,  and  when 
!Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen  were  pay- 
ing him  a  brief  visit  he  took  her  there. 
"I  never  knew  before  what  preaching 
could  be,"  she  said  when  the  service  was 
over,  which  reminded  her  host  of  her 
fath^^'s  words  in  the  same  place  (of 
which  she  knew  nothing) :  "It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  preaching  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life." 

A  copy  of  the  Overland  Monthly  had 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  a  sketch,  "  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,"  by  an  author  whose 
name  I  had  never  before  heard.  I  asked 
Mr.  Fields  to  read  it,  and  he  cared  more 
for  it  even  than  I, — being  much  older 
and  wiser,  —  and  very  soon  dictated  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Harte,  begging  him  to  send 
something  to  the  Atlatiiic  (whose  editors, 
so  far  as  I  have  known  them,  have  always 
anxiously  watched  for  promising  new 
authors).  The  reply,  which  came  in  due 
time,  I  think,  not  only  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  become  a  contributor,  but 


spoke  of  the  writer's  probable  departure 
from  California.  I  cannot  say  how  long 
it  was  before  the  Harte  fan^y  reached 
Boston  and  became  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Howells  in  Cambridge.  I  only  know  that 
it  was  the  time  when  every  man  was 
quoting  from  "The  Heathen  Chinee," 
and  generally  carrying  the  verses  in  his 
pocket-book.  There  was,  I  thought,  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  felt  about  the  ofiice 
as  to  the  sort  of  man  the  suddenly  popular 
author  would  prove  to  be.  He  was  found 
good-looking  (and  exceedingly  well- 
dressed),  extremely  self-possessed,  with 
a  gracefully  friendly  and  even  affection- 
ate manner  to  the  new  business  and  lit- 
erary acquaintances  of  his  own  age  in 
the  establishment,  with  whom  he  speed- 
ily became  intimate.  Mr.  Fields  told  me 
that  the  only  occasion  when  he  had  seen 
Bret  Harte's  cool  self-poise  disturbed 
was  when  he  took  him  to  visit  Longfel- 
low. That  beautiful,  gracious  presence, 
the  dignified,  historic  house,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  tragedy  those  rooms 
had  seen,  deeply  impressed  the  visitor, 
—  "actually  took  him  down  a  bit,"  were 
I  think  the  real  words  used.  All  my 
recollections  of  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Harte  then  or  later  are  agreeable.  It 
would  always  be  so,  I  fancy,  when  the 
intercourse  did  not  include  business  or 
pecuniary  engagements. 

As  I  recall  those  pleasant  rooms  in 
Tremont  Street,  it  seems  as  though  they 
were  always  full  of  sunshine  (they  really 
had  a  northern  exposure),  as  if  the  cheer- 
fulness that  per\^aded  them  had  left  a 
visible  brightness  in  the  memory.  There 
could  not  be  grayness  or  dullness  with 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Os- 
good in  possession,  and  the  constant 
visitor,  who,  the  chances  were,  would  be 
wise  or  witty,  or  both.  Literary  bores 
and  cranks  of  course  found  their  way 
there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they 
only  appeared  to  give  the  needed  relief. 
And  much  work  was  done,  but  nimble- 
ness  of  spirit  seemed  to  give  quickness 
and  deftness  to  head  and  hand.  I  think 
clouds  and  rain  began  to  come  when  Mr. 
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Fields  retired.  Perhaps  he  took  from  the 
house,  besides  more  material  things,  a 
desirable  element  of  conservatism  and 
wise  caution.  For  six  months  thereafter 
he  retained  the  headship  of  the  maga- 
zine, when  Mr.  HoweUs  became  sole 
editor,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  Boston 
office.  Mr.  Fields  still  retained  his  room, 
though  he  was  in  it  less,  and  it  was  still 
a  resort  for  friends  old  and  new.  But 
there  was  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  establishment,  —  new  enterprises 
proved  costly,  and  necessarily,  at  their 
outset,  imremunerative,  and  possibly 
times  were  changing  ever3rwhere;  then 
came  the  calamity  of  the  Great  Fire. 
The  Atiantic  Monthly  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  and  until  that  house 
imited  with  that  of  J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.,  I  knew  nothing  save  by  hearsay  of 
the  making  of  the  magazine.  There  was 
no  special  difference  in  it,  except  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Webster  orthography. 
I  remember  my  anguish  when,  on  open- 
ing the  first  number  issued  with  the  new 
imprint,  my  eye  lighted  on  the  word 
mold  (mould).  On  making  my  moan  to 
Mr.  Howells,  who  of  course  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  I  got  little  sym- 
pathy, he  being  a  reformer  on  principle. 
But  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  an 
annoyance  to  some  of  the  typical  Atlantic 
writers,  judging  by  the  care  they  took 
that  their  books  should  be  spelled  in  the 
old  way.  Had  not  the  Autocrat  in  one  of 
the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Monthly^ 
placed  "a  correct  habit  of  spelling  the 
English  language  "  among  the  qualities 
which  perhaps  gave  Boston  a  right  to 
look  down  on  the  mob  of  cities;  and  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Longfellow 
show  a  feeling  even  remotely  akin  to 


anger,  was  when,  at  a  later  time,  be  db*, 
covered  in  a  cheap,  popular  editioa  4t 
his  poems  the  word  traveler.  It  was  Mt 
in  the  poems  themselves,  but  in  a  pRii 
notice,  printed  among  others  at  the  cad 
of  the  book;  nevertheless  it  was  corwAed 
and  apologized  for. 

From  the  pleasant  quarters  in  Tre- 
mont  Street  the  house  moved  to  Wm- 
throp  Square,  and  nevor  again  till  it 
reached  Park  Street  did  it  know  Ae 
comforts  of  home,  so  to  speak,  —  it  had 
only  business  offices.  The  whole  quff- 
ter  of  the  city  where  the  new  buildii^ 
stood  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  —  risiog 
from  its  ashes  would,  I  suppose,  be  the 
proper  expression.  At  that  time  carae 
the  consolidation  of  J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.,  with  Hurd  and  Houghton,  o£  oonne 
bringing  back  the  Atkmtic  and  some  of 
my  old  work  therein.  But  there  was 
no  real  Atlantic  office  in  that  buildiiig. 
which  one  winter  night  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Many  AtUmtic  MSS.  were 
burned  with  it,  —  how  many  I  never 
exactly  knew,  for  the  book  where  thcr 
were  recorded  went  too.  So  f  ar  as  I  oouH 
recollect  them,  I  wrote  to  the  possible 
contributors  of  their  loss,  and  as  I  re^ 
membo*,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
behaved  exceedingly  well,  though  vetr 
few  of  them  seemed  to  have  kept  copies 
even  of  poems. 

It  was  with  a  new  name,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co.,  that  the  house  came  to 
Park  Street  Here  Mr.  How^ls  on  his 
weekly  visits  had  the  use  of  a  small,  dark 
room,  which  was  certainly  never  conski- 
ered  an  Atlantic  office.  That  came  with 
Mr.  Aldrich's  assumption  of  the  editor- 
ship, the  first  office  of  the  magazine  in 
Boston  since  the  Tremont  Street  6bjs, 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  OUR  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

BY   JOHN  L.   MATHEWS 


Thsrb  are  many  indications,  appar- 
it  even  to  the  eye  of  the  careless  watdier, 
lat  we  are  coming  to  a  critical  period  in 
le  conduct  of  our  public  works  in  gen- 
-al,  and  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
ver  and  harbor  improvement  in  particu- 
ir.  Although  these  signs  take  the  shape 
I  public  agitation  and  political  unrest  in 
le  regions  most  affected  by  this  special 
nm  of  internal  improvement,  they  are 
ased  on  something  more  fundamental, 
lie  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
fess, which  wiU  meet  in  Washington 
us  month  to  formulate  a  demand  for 
irger  and  more  systematic  appropria- 
ions  in  the  direction  which  its  title  indi- 
ates,  is  itself  directly  representative  of 
be  coDunerdal  organizations  of  the  en- 
ire  country;  but  it  is  brought  into  exist- 
nce  by,  and  gains  its  importance  from, 
general  movement  among  all  the  peo- 
le,  conmierdal  and  non-oonunercial,  who 
re  seeking  from  necessity  some  better 
ise  of  their  running  waters.  This  neces- 
ity  is  the  result  of  an  evolution. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  nation,  water 
outes  were  the  only  conunerdal  high- 
rays.  The  Western,  the  Central,  and 
be  Eastern  rivers  all  bore  their  part  in 
)cal  and  in  international  trade;  so  that 
I  them  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  in 
ribbons  vs.  Ogden,  that  they  were  the 
inly  means  by  which  the  interior  parts 
if  Uie  nation  might  share  in  foreign  trade 
nd  were  therefore  of  national  import- 
LQce.  Later,  when  the  railway  came,  and 
rhen  the  panic  of  the  forties  had  halted 
oir  canal  development,  there  resulted 
k  shifting  of  trade  routes  somewhat  ab- 
lonnal  and,  imder  natural  conditions, 
^OL.  100 -NO.  6 


merely  temporary.  Inventive  genius,  al- 
ways attracted  to  novelfy,  turned  from 
the  steamboat  to  the  locomotive,  so  that 
the  latter  quickly  outstripped  its  old 
river  rival  in  economic  development. 
The  Civil  War  forced  the  north  to  ex- 
tend and  develop  its  railways,  so  that 
its  crops  might  move  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board instead  of  by  their  natural  route 
down  the  Mississippi  valley.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  our  western  rivers  had  been 
snag-infested  and  bar-obstructed,  and 
after  the  struggle  they  were  in  worse  con- 
dition. Railway  rates  were  lower  than 
steamboat  rates  had  been.  The  era  of 
extravagance  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
longer  sufficient  inducement  in  rates  to 
keep  steamboats  carrying  imder  the  hand- 
icap of  high  insurance,  and  great  risk  of 
loss,  with  its  accompanying  psychologic- 
ally deterrent  effect  upon  both  boatman 
and  shipper.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi was  blocked  by  bars,  while  New  York 
was  open  to  deep  and  cheap-carrying 
steamships.  So  the  river  trade  fell  away, 
no  new  type  of  river  carrier  was  devd- 
oped,  and  the  lagging  government  im- 
provement was  never  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  channel  to  offset  these  handicaps. 
That  has  brought  us  to  to-day,  when 
we  view  a  region  extending  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Rockies,  in  which  there 
are  twenty  thousand  miles  of  river  nav- 
igable or  susceptible  of  navigation,  on 
which  there  is  but  one  profitable  and 
significant  movement  of  cargo  —  that 
of  coal  from  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans. 
Eastward  and  westward  the  railways  still 
bear  the  freight,  hauling  it  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  seaboard ;  interfered  with  only 
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by  those  other  raiboads  which,  as  the 
levee  lines  have  been  closed,  have  adopt- 
ed Mississippi  River  grade  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf.  That  this  is  so  would  not 
necessarily  cause  uneasiness,  in  spite  of 
the  waste  of  opportunity  offered  by  the 
magnificent  waterways  of  the  Mississippi 
system,  were  it  not  that  the  railways  are 
no  longer  able  to  do  the  work  put  upon 
them.  With  governmental  regulation  of 
rates,  with  ample  terminal  facilities,  and 
with  enough  tracks  so  that  South  Dakota 
might  never  go  cold  in  winter,  or  stack 
its  grain  on  the  ground;  with  equipment 
to  handle  all  that  Chicago  and  Minnea- 
polis and  St.  Louis  can  furnish,  together 
with  the  com  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
the  fruits  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  the 
lumber  of  Michigan  and  of  Mississippi, 
the  railways  would  be  sufficient  servants. 
But  we  have  not  such  equipment  nor 
can  we  have  it  in  any  conceivable  time; 
nor  have  we  a  rate  regulation  which  wiU 
bring  these  things  near  the  cost  of  water 
carriage.  The  Centre  —  and  I  am  using 
the  Mississippi  system  as  an  example  in 
this  because  it  is  the  most  striking  and 
because  the  present  movement  originated 
on  its  banks  —  is  confronted  by  two  prin- 
cipal problems:  to  get  its  products  to  the 
seaboard  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate 
consistent  with  speedy  carriage;  and  to 
get  from  the  seaboard  the  imports  it  must 
have.  Problems  of  internal  trade  are  sec- 
ondary to  these,  and  will  be  solved  in  the 
same  working-out. 

For  the  purpose  of  handling  this  for- 
eign trade  the  Centre  has  at  present  es- 
tablished certain  well-known  collecting 
and  distributing  points  which  are  the  ba- 
sis of  freight  rates,  the  aggregating  places 
of  both  local  and  through  traffic,  and,  as 
it  happens,  are  themselves  the  greatest 
manufactiuing  cities  in  the  region.  These 
points  are  Pittsburg,  especially  notable 
for  its  coal,  iron,  and  steel  tonnage;  Chi- 
cago, the  principal  depot  of  the  lakes,  a 
manufacturing  dty  of  high  rank  and  the 
greatest  railway  aggregating  centre  in  the 
world;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  at  once 
the  chief  flouring  cities  of  the  nation  and 


the  collecting  and  distributing  fbd  k 
the  north  and  for  the  newer  Canaik 
Kansas  City,  St  Joseph,  Omsk,  ui 
Sioux  City,  the  hoppers  into  iHodi  flon 
the  great  grain  harvest  of  the  west  vc 
northwest,  the  gateways  throu^  wtic 
must  go  all  the  imported  and  etsteo 
merchandise  and  fuel  consumed  br  tk 
producers  of  grain,  and  the  poinb  c 
which  are  produced  a  great  part  of  oc 
export  meat  products;  and  Sl  Ims.  i 
progressive  dty  of  large  and  p^m 
manufacturing  interests  and  a  jobfaoe 
centre  of  national  importance,  hatiiif « 
its  tributary  country  the  entire  soatiwi 
Into  these  dties  pours  the  golden  floei 
from  the  harvest  fidds,  the  counties  lio 
of  coal,  the  train  upon  train  of  steel  fd 
other  building  mat^ial,  the  endkss  Vt^ 
of  manufactured  and  natural  food  ^ 
ducts  —  pours  in  to  stagnate  in  the  cot 
gested  yards;  for  so  overburdened  gc 
the  railways  that  a  loaded  car  moves  »• 
but  an  average  of  twenty-five  mifcs  i  ^ 

Yet,  by  reason  of  natural  causes  iW 
have  induced  the  sdection  <A  town  ife 
and  by  reason  of  the  early  dq)cndeoa{^ 
railways  upon  river  traffic,  eadi  of  tii* 
large  dties  lies  at  the  head  of  one  of  tix 
main  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  srsto- 
Pittsburg  Hes  at  the  head  <^  the  Oli^ 
Chicago  at  the  head  (^  the  ''Lake^ 
the-Gulf "  route,  in  the  gap  left  br  tk 
andent  outlet  of  Lake  l^chigan  to  & 
Great  Water;  Minneapolis  and  St  W 
are  at  the  head  of  the  upper  Missisa^ 
the  Missouri  River  points  (»  the  ^ 
per  reach  of  the  lower  ^Caaoun;  ^ 
St  Louis,  near  which  all  these  diTiswc 
join,  is,  or  would  be  but  for  the  pi«^ 
absurd  administrative  districting,  at  ti( 
upper  end  of  the  main  trunk  line  itse^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  th««fei* 
that  the  people  of  the  Centre,  lookiK 
over  the  possibilities  by  which  they  n»J 
escape  from  the  present  crowded  condi- 
tion of  their  transportation  routes,  l*^ 
observed  these  great  channeb  lea4«f 
from  the  aggregating  places  almostia* 
direct  line  to  the  seaboard,  exacthio^ 
path  which  their  trade  should  take,  ^ 
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ive  demanded  in  anger  and  in  astonish- 
ent  first,  an  explanation  of  their  inutil- 
ft  and,  second,  their  immediate  trans- 
rmation  into  proper  traffic  arteries, 
hese  people  have  been  coming  during 
vend  years  to  firmer  purpose  in  this 
gard,  and  now  have  enlarged  their  act- 
ity  until  it  becomes  national  in  its 
ope,  that  method  and  purpose  may  be 
troduced  into  our  conduct  of  water 
ghways. 

Tlie  non-utilization  oi  these  waters  is 
>t  hard  to  understand.  I  have  already 
ven  some  of  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
hers  are  no  less  simple.  In  the  early 
lys,  when,  imder  the  decision  of  Justice 
[arshall,  0>ngress  began  to  appropriate 
oney  for  river  improvement,  no  depart- 
ent  was  provided  which  could  properly 
idertake  the  work.  Before  that,  oc- 
isional  appropriations  had  been  made 
T  harbor  improvement,  and  had  been 
)ent  by  special  direction,  sometimes 
ader  the  eye  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
^easuiy,  sometimes  by  the  collector 
'  the  port  involved.  The  first  western 
ver  improvement  work  was  done  by 
civilian  under  appointment  from  the 
resident.  Henry  M.  Shreve,  who  had 
ivented  the  snag-boat,  was  made  Super- 
itendent  of  Western  Rivers,  and  held 
le  post  many  years,  clearing  the  chan- 
sls  and  saving  vessel  owners  several 
lillion  dollars  a  year,  in  risks  and  cargo 
isses.  But  as  the  river  work  increased 
v>m  simple  snagging  to  a  consideration 
f  more  intricate  problems  involving  the 
ackwatering  of  the  Ohio,  the  leveeing  of 
le  Mississippi,  and  the  provision  of  an 
iequate  navigable  outlet  for  the  Valley, 
le  need  of  engineering  skill  in  obtaining 
ivioe  induced  Congress  to  call  upon  its 
dlitary  engineers  for  technical  reports. 
it>m  this  grew  the  practice  of  indicating 
lat  appropriations  should  be  made  im- 
er  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  War, 
ndso  grew  up  the  practice  of  spending 
lese  civil  expenditures  for  commercial 
urposes  under  military  direction. 
That  is  really  the  fundamental  fault, 
lie  military  engineer  obtains  at  West 


Point  a  training  in  civil  engineering  that 
has  especial  diiection  to  military  matters. 
He  is  not  usually  a  person  with  a  lean- 
ing toward  trade,  or  he  would  not  have 
chosen  the  army.  More  than  that,  he 
has  no  business  experience  whatever, 
and  seldom  comes  to  have  any  proper 
understanding  of  trade  requirements  and 
large  business  movements.  After  the 
civil  war  a  large  corps  of  engineers,  re- 
leased from  the  construction  of  military 
works,  was  sent  upon  surveying  expedi- 
tions along  our  coasts  and  rivers,  and  the 
improvements  they  recommended  were 
in  many  cases  adopted  by  0>ngress  and 
carried  out,  or  partly  carried  out  The 
execution  was  left  to  the  care  of  these 
engineers,  who,  detached  from  one  task 
and  assigned  to  another,  seldom  attained 
that  love  of  a  task  for  itself  which  is  the 
spirit  of  civil  engineering.  There  grew  up 
in  the  Department  of  War,  and  in  co- 
operation between  that  Department  and 
Congress,  a  mode  rather  than  a  system 
of  procedure.  The  day  had  passed  when 
eadi  river  was  needed  as  the  only  outlet 
for  the  people  on  its  banks.  Railways 
carried  the  great  trade.  Rivers  handled 
only  local  trade.  So  Congressmen  fell 
into  the  habit,  here  and  there,  of  recom- 
mending improvements  for  their  local 
rivers,  so  that  money  might  be  spent  in 
their  districts,  or  that  local  trade  might 
be  benefited.  Each  such  request  was 
referred  to  a  militaiy  engineer,  who  re- 
ported upon  the  feasibility  of  the  work. 
Later,  his  report  was  made  to  include 
what  is,  by  courtesy,  termed  a  commer- 
cial report,  so  that  Congress  may  know 
how  trade  justifies  this  expenditure. 
This  trade  report  is  never  based  upon  any 
large  outlook.  It  never  considers  the  real 
problems  of  the  river  valley.  It  takes  into 
consideration  the  present  local  trade  of 
the  towns  along  the  way,  the  number  of 
steamboats  now  existing  and  the  amount 
they  carry,  —  always  a  rough  guess,  — 
and  endeavors  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  saved  by  the  in- 
vestment in  local  freight  rates.  So  low 
have  we  sunk,  in  the  absence  of  modem 
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steamboats,  that  on  many  streams  we 
can  no  longer  find  trade  to  estimate; 
accordingly  the  engineer  estimates  the 
amoimt  to  which  railway  rates  are  "  reg- 
ulated" by  the  possibility  of  some  one 
some  day  using  a  steamboat  on  the  river. 
On  this  a  board  of  review  of  army  engi- 
neers debates  and  reports  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  and  the  latter 
includes  in  the  bill  some  item  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  origioal  project 
—  dwarfed  and  deformed  by  successive 
estimators  until  its  originator  would  not 
recognize  it 

Two  principal  things  —  and  many 
minor  ones  —  result  from  this  mode  of 
procedure:  first,  that,  there  being  no 
large  outlook  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
there  is  no  connection  between  any  two 
projects  and  therefore  no  general  benefit 
to  the  nation;  and  second,  that  there  is 
no  one  whose  business  it  is  to  enter  into 
and  cany  out  these  projects  or  who  is 
certain  of  the  money  to  do  so.  To  remedy 
the  former  of  these.  President  Roosevelt 
has  appointed  a  Waterways  O>mmission, 
the  first  commission  ever  created  in 
America  to  make  a  complete  study  of  our 
water  routes  and  to  consider  them  ^m  a 
national  point  of  view.  For  the  second, 
we  have  a  brilliant  example  on  the  Ohio 
River,  where,  in  1875,  on  a  report  from 
Majors  Merrill  and  Weitzel,  0>ngress 
adopted  a  slackwatering  plan.  The  ex- 
cellent plan  presented  was  for  movable 
dams,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
engineers  that  the  real  benefit  of  these 
improvements  would  not  be  obtained 
until  the  first  thirteen,  extending  over 
the  steep  slope  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheel- 
ing, were  in  place.  The  engineers*  plan 
was  for  building  the  thirteen  locks  all 
together,  in  two  years,  and  then  the  thir- 
teen dams  the  next  year;  so  that  not 
more  than  four  years  would  elapse  during 
which  navigation  would  be  hindered, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  whole 
being  done,  the  country  would  at  once 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  investment.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  slackwatering  idea, 
but  ordered  only  one  dam,  which  was 


delayed  by  scanty  app^ 
not  completed  until  Uicr 
more  dams  were  autho-. 
one  they  have  been  nn^ 
but  the  first  six  are  nc  - 
Congress  had  gone  ahc.zs: 

with   other   dams,  one   

below  Cincinnati;  but 
spent  about  ten  millio-     - 
reach  between  Pittsbuj — -_ 
we  have  not  yet  obtaiii 
fit  of  even  that  improver-r^^_ 
until  perhaps  ten  or  t   ^^^ 
now,  when  dams  not ; 
are  ordered  and  comp*  ^^^ 
the  Ohio  has  been  su*         ^ 
foot  slackwater  cham^^^^ 
mated   that  sixty-thit.    ~__ 
wiD  be  needed  to  a»^^^_^  ^" 
but  at  the  present  ra  —     S 
will  require  about  1»  ^~  _    ^ 
that  end.  ::.    ^  ^    ^" 

I  have  not  the  spai^^^^  ^ 
here  to  go  into  our  ivtnM^ 
detail  under  this  seoofcgj.^ 
less  I  must  point  out  ^ 
main  trunk  lines  wi:^  --1^"'^^' 
people  of  the  Centre ^^^.^      ^ 
tially   slackwatercd,  .^^^^ 
burdens  at  the  chei^» 
river  in  the  world  exo^  ,  ^ 
sissippi.     Coal,  in  cai;^"'^    -^ 
Louisville  amoimt   8*^"^        ^^ 
thousand  tons,  are  cat.  ^'     -^^ 
foot  draft,  at  a  cost  a'^       ^    , 
third  of  a  mill  a  ton  mi" '    ^^^ 
can  be  considerably  re  "    ^"^^^ 
atic  operations.  These  '  -^  ^^ 
can  go  only  at  moder    ^  ^^^ 
river.  These  moderate    "^  ^ 
time  when  coal  is  the  or  ^  ^ 
to  travel  —  iron  and  f  .^T^ 
manufactured  goods  bei  ^^     ^ 
to  be  left  lying  in  poob    ^ 
river  to  rise.  Yet  when  th».      ^* 
watered  all  the  way,  eveiy  ^  "'** 
be  carried  at  a  rate  undf 
mile,  during  all  but  the     ^ 
months.  ^    '^ 

The  Chicago  trunk  line  ^ 
which  in  our  infant  days 
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lundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  tolls, 
low  lies  idle,  a  shallow  canal  outgrown 
>7  trade,  connecting  the  Illinois  with 
Lake  Michigan.  The  Illinois  has  seven 
eet  of  water,  the  Mississippi  above  St. 
Louis  five  or  six.  At  the  head  of  the  route 
Chicago  is  slowly  advancing  its  drain- 
ige  canal  down  over  the  edge  of  the  di- 
fide  toward  Lake  Joliet,  having  aheady 
ipent  fifty  million  dollars  to  carry  this 
waterway,  twenfy-two  feet  deep,  to  the 
[IHnois,  and  leaving  but  twenfy-eight 
nillion  dollars  for  Congress  to  spend  to 
airy  it  to  St  Louis  with  a  fourteen-foot 
lepth;  but  Congress,  relying  upon  some 
M  engineers'  reports,  believes  an  eight- 
'oot  channel  would  be  enough,  and  does 
lothing  to  obtain  even  that.  The  up- 
)er  Mississippi  last  year  had  six  feet  of 
¥ater  in  it,  but  not  with  certain^.  It 
8  designed  that  the  river  should  carry 
I  four-foot  six-inch  draft.  The  lower 
!dissouri  was  taken  in  hand  in  1884  by 
m  expert  commission  which  endeavored 
to  reshape  it  to  commercial  purposes. 
Hiey  found  that  with  the  use  of  simple 
inattress  revetment  with  stone  facing  and 
brush  contraction  works  the  banks  could 
be  held  permanently,  the  channel  made 
stable  and  deepened  to  six  feet,  and  the 
river  freed  from  obstructing  bars.  In  the 
whole  life  of  the  Commission  until  it  was 
abolished  in  1902,  it  had  but  two  and  a 
balf  million  dollars  for  this  work,  while 
it  was  required  to  devote  its  attention  to 
spending  five  million  dollars  specially  de- 
signated by  Congress  for  protecting  town 
fronts,  railway  embankments,  and  rail- 
way bridges.  It  established  beyond  cavil 
that  the  Missouri,  like  any  other  alluvial 
river,  must  be  handled  systematically, 
must  be  taken  in  hand  at  a  fixed  point 
and  from  there  improved  downstream, 
leaving  no  gaps;  and  that  by  this  means 
it  can  be  made  to  cany  a  six-foot  channel 
from  Omaha,  and  probably  from  Sioux 
City,  to  its  mouth,  even  at  extreme  low 
water.  When  it  had  established  this  fact 
and  opened  the  river  to  six-foot  boats  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  influence  was  brought  to  bear 


at  Washington,  and   the  scheme  was 
abolished. 

The  real  secret  of  Mississippi  River 
utilization,  however,  lies  in  none  of  these 
divisions  but  in  the  trunk  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  sea.  In  1870  Congress  appointed  a 
commission  to  take  charge  of  and  de- 
velop that  line.  Later,  this  commission 
was  restricted,  by  an  absurd  ruling,  to 
the  river  below  Cairo,  a  dty  without  im- 
portant railway  terminals,  and  thus  was 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Louis  . 
river  trade.  It  cannot  be  made  too  dear 
that  trade  requires  a  safe,  steady,  and 
uniform  channel.  With  six  feet,  seven 
feet,  eight  feet,  or  ten  feet,  it  really 
makes  little  difference  which,  vessels  can 
go  steadily  on  their  way,  carrying  caigo 
economically;  but  not  if  they  are  built 
or  loaded  for  a  seven  or  a  ten-foot  chan« 
nel,  and  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
six-foot  passage  over  a  bar.  Then  they 
are  stopped,  and  the  next  trip  they  must 
either  run  "light "  or  not  at  all,  for  trade 
will  not  risk  being  delayed  in  that  way. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  by 
long  experiment,  established  a  method  of 
revetment  and  contraction,  which  reduces 
the  channel  in  that  stream  to  a  science. 
It  came  to  the  point  where  it  could  esti- 
mate with  fair  accuracy  the  cost  of  re- 
vetting every  necessary  bank  in  the 
stream  and  obtaining  a  ten-foot  channel 
from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  a  permanent,  safe 
channel  open  all  the  year  round.  Then 
Congress  failed  to  back  it  up.  There 
had  been  years  without  appropriations; 
much  had  been  lost  by  abandonment  of 
work  for  lack  of  funds;  there  had  been 
varying  directions;  now  came  an  order 
to  abandon  revetment  and  to  take  up 
dredg^^  That  order  the  commission 
has  been  forced  to  obey.  It  has  spent 
twenfy  million  dollars  on  levees,  several 
millions  on  dredging,  but  only  eleven 
million  dollars  in  thirty  years  on  permar 
nent  channel  works.  Thanks  to  that 
eleven  million  dollars  the  Conunission 
gives  us  to-day  a  ten-foot  channel  every- 
where below  Cairo.  But  above  Cairo,  in 
the  180-mile  reach  to  St  Louis,  is  chaos. 
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There,  too.  Congress  has  ordered  the 
revetment  process  cast  away  and  dredges 
relied  upon.  A  dredged  channel  is  never 
a  commercial  success  in  such  a  river. 
Securify  there  is  based  only  on  the  fact 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
a  bar  shows,  the  engineers  will  dredge  it 
away.  A  revetted  channel  guarantees 
that  a  bar  will  never  form.  Only  such  a 
guarantee  will  induce  trade.  Last  year 
there  were  eight  feet  of  water  from  St 
Louis  to  Cairo.  No  one  could  predict 
what  there  would  be  another  year.  And 
not  until  St.  Louis  is  made  the  head  of  the 
river  trunk  will  the  river  below  Cairo  or 
the  river  above  it  attain  the  trade  it 
should  carry,  or  will  the  Chicago  route, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  or  the  Missouri 
begin  to  carry  the  trade  to  which  each  is 
entitled.  It  is  estimated  now  that  seventy 
million  dollars  will  give  a  permanent, 
safe  fourteen-foot  channel  from  Cairo 
down,  thirty  million  dollars  will  carry  it 
to  St  Louis,  and  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  more  to  Lake  Joliet  and  so  to 
Chicago. 

We  have  spent  two  hundred  million 
ddlars  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
system.  Some  years  ago  a  Frenchman, 
M.  V^tillart,  came  hither  to  prepare  a 
report  for  his  government  on  "Naviga- 
tion in  the  United  States."  He  found 
then,  and  he  would  find  to-day,  that 
there  is  not  in  existence  any  map  show- 
ing where  the  streams  are  on  which  this 
money  has  been  spent,  indicating  the 
head  of  navigation  on  each,  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  streams,  or  the  number 
of  months  during  which  the  river  can 
be  used.  There  were  three  government 
departments  having  lists  of  navigable 
streams,  and  no  two  agreed  in  the  num- 
ber or  the  names,  or  in  the  hydrology  of 
the  streams.  There  was  not  in  America 
a  man  who  had  looked  at  aU  of  these 
streams  as  a  system  and  understood 
their  interrelations.  Nor  were  there  any 
reliable  statistics  of  trade  on  them,  nor 
any  way  to  get  such  statistics.  If  he 
should  come  to-day,  he  would  find  that 
there  are  no  two  streams  in  America 


having  the  same  saxe  lodes  thrcNig^boat, 
and  hardly  a  single  river  having  a  mii- 
form  standard  of  lode  diamber.  He 
would  find  the  Tennessee  improved  witii 
locks  of  one  size  —  and  the  size  of  tbe 
lock  chamber  prescribes  the  dimensioiu 
of  the  boat  to  use  that  river  —  and  the 
Cumberland,  a  similar  stream  adjoining 
it  and  of  the  same  depth,  about  to  be 
blocked  to  all  Tennessee  River  boatt, 
with  locks  about  eight  feet  narrower  and 
considerably  shorter.  He  would  find,  in 
fact,  diaos  ;  and  he  would  understand 
the  hdplessness  with  which  the  Riven 
and  Harbors  Committee  confessed  to  dte 
last  Congress  that  the  nation  is  commit- 
ted ahready  to  river  projects  whidi  it  wiD 
cost  five  hundred  million  dollars  to  com- 
plete, without  any  connection  ama^ 
these  projects,  no  logical  order  of  com- 
pletion of  them,  and  only  favor  and 
engineering  reports  as  guides  to  direct 
Congress  in  spending  its  money  this  year 
on  one,  next  year  or  next  decade  on  an- 
other. 

The  demand  of  the  Centre  and  of  tbe 
nation  that  this  shall  be  altered  is  not  tbe 
only  thing  that  brings  Congress  to  a  nev 
attitude.  We  are  in  an  epodi  of  hydro- 
dectric  devdopment  Every  river  wbidi 
is  slackwatered  produces  a  large  dectric 
power.  That  power  is  devdoped  at  go?- 
emment  expense,  but  in  the  past  it  bu 
been  given  away  to  private  persons  to  use 
as  they  would.  Now,  with  several  score 
dams  under  way  or  ordered.  Congress 
faces  the  discovery  that  that  power  prop- 
erly devdoped  and  sold  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  paying  for  the  river  improve- 
ments. Further,  we  are  coming  to  an  at 
of  swamp  drainage.  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
Minnesota,  Florida,  Missouri,  Louis- 
iana, are  aU  draining  large  areas.  Tbis 
drainage  is  involved  with  river  improve- 
ment We  are  extending  our  irr^atioo 
work  and  taking  water  from  our  rivers 
for  that.  Yet  there  is  no  governmental 
body  but  an  overworked  Congress  to 
determine  the  relations  between  these 
several  activities. 

What,  then,  are  we  coming  to  ?  Surdj 
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to  some  simple  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  of  our  national  public  works 
which  will  at  the  same  time  correlate 
the  several  branches  and  develop  each 
brandi  systematically.  To  return  again 
to  the  rivers  and  harbors,  we  need  all  the 
time  a  trained  body  —  as  efficient  at 
least  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission—  to  consider  all  the  time  the 
whole  problem  of  waterway  improve- 
ment, inland  and  seaboard,  and  to  view 
it  as  a  unit.  This  commission  needs  to 
consider  our  internal  and  external  trade, 
plat  the  rivers  according  to  their  event- 
ual national  utility,  and  plan  for  their 
systematic  development,  in  order  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  attain  the  use 
of  them.  It  must  adopt  standards,  so 
that  rivers  of  A-dass,  for  example,  hav- 
ing let  us  say  three-foot  draft,  shall  have 
lock  chambov  aU  of  A-size,  and  that  on 
B-dass  rivers,  which  may  include  the  four- 
foot,  lower  reaches  of  the  A-dass,  there 
shall  be  locks  of  the  same  size  or  larger, 
all  B-standard,  so  that  in  ascendiog  or 
descending  the  streams  the  A-class  ves- 
sels may  be  certain  that  wherever  they 
go  there  will  be  no  obstruction  between 
their  home  port  and  the  sea,  or  between 
their  home  port  and  any  other  A-class 
port.  This  matter  of  gauge  is  as  vital  in 
rivers  as  it  is  in  railway  construction.  It 
is  so  recognized  abroad,  where  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Russia 
have  combined  to  adopt  standard  cross- 
sections  for  their  locks  and  canals,  so 
that  a  vessd  may  pass  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Black  S^  overland,  or  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Baltic. 

Tliis  commission  must  consider  pos- 
sible by-profits  of  public  work,  such  as 
that  from  waterpower.  And  it  must  be 
given  the  right  to  initiate  systematic 
works  and,  upon  their  authorization  by 
Congress,  to  cany  them  through  to  com- 
pletion without  the  necessity  of  pleading 
annually  for  more  funds.  They  must,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  treat  public  works  as  if 
thej  were  private  works,  for  the  eventual 
benefit  of  the  national  corporation. 

But  after  all,  this  is  more  than  com- 


mission work.  It  is  department  work. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  introduced 
into  Congress  a  bill  which  became  known 
as  the  Cullom-Breckenridge  Bill,  provide 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Public  Works  in  the  Department 
of  War  to  be  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers.  It  is  to 
such  a  bill  and  to  some  modification  of 
the  French  and  Prussian  systems  that  we 
must  come.  The  Cullom-Breckenridge 
Bill  was  based  upon  the  Prussian  system, 
and  had  the  support,  as  it  was  the  pro- 
ject, of  an  Engineering  Conference,  in- 
duding  most  of  the  important  engineer- 
iag  sodeties  of  America.  The  Prussian 
system  of  public  works  upon  which  it  was 
founded  provides  for  a  national  technical 
school  for  the  training  of  dvil  engineers 
for  public  work,  just  as  army  and  navy 
engineers  are  now  trained  for  their  spe- 
cialties in  our  country.  Young  men  grad- 
uated from  the  high  schools  are  there 
admitted  and  given  a  rigorous  training 
in  engineering,  supplemented  by  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  laws  of  hydraulics  and 
hydrostatics,  of  meteorology,  and  all  the 
allied  studies  which  go  to  make  a  man 
river-wise.  In  our  devdopment  of  this 
idea  ajl  those  experiments  in  the  erosive 
power  of  water,  which  are  discussed  in 
books  to  which  our  army  engineers  have 
occasional  access,  should  be  the  familiar 
laboratory  work  of  the  students.  They 
should  have  as  well  a  special  commercial 
training,  learning  the  source  and  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  our  prindpal  traffic 
movements.  They  must  study  the  means 
of  controlling  and  deepening  rivers  in 
flood  and  at  low  stages  both  here  and 
abroad.  And  all  this  must  be  backed  up 
by  rigorous  field  work  upon  the  rivers 
themselves. 

Wth  such  a  body  of  experts  to  carry 
on  the  work,  with  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  with  the  determination  — 
and  it  is  law  in  Germany  —  not  to  begin 
a  work  until  the  money  for  it  has  been 
definitely  set  aside  in  the  largest  install- 
ments in  which  it  can  be  used,  we  wil* 
face  a  wholly  new  condition  in  our  r 
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improyements.  But  we  must  not  stop 
there.  In  order  that  we  may  use  these 
riven  properly  there  must  be  a  depart- 
ment of  utilization  which  will  acquaint 
our  rivermen  and  merchants,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  our  farmers, 
with  the  best  modem  practice  in  other 
lands  in  the  use  of  shallow  and  deep  draft 
streams.  And  the  value  of  these  reports 
must  be  increased  by  the  results  of  ex- 
periments, under  tank  and  river  condi- 
tions, with  models  of  novel  types  of  hull, 
of  engine,  and  of  propulseur. 

This  is  work  for  more  than  a  bureau 
in  the  War  Department.  It  is  work  for 
a  bureau  in  a  Department  of  PubKc 
Works,  along  with  bureaus  to  control  ir- 
rigation, swamp-drainage,  road-making, 
public  building,  and  whatever  other  dvil 
engineering  activity  comes  up  for  gov- 
ernmental undertaking.  When  we  have 
that,  it  will  not  matter  so  much  whether 
we  follow  Congressman  Bartholdt*s  plan 
and  iuue  bonds  enough  to  carry  out  all 
the  projects  at  once,  or  whether  we  use 
only  the  present  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars or  even  fifty  million  dollars  a  year, 
—  so  long  as  we  take  up  and  finish  the 
principal  projects,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  we 
have  deep  water  in  all  our  seaboard  har- 
bors and  rivers,  fourteen  feet  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Gulf,  nine  feet  to  Pittsburg, 


six  feet  to  Minneapolis,  and  six  to  Sua 
City;  and  eveiywhere  in  the  nation,  d- 
stead  of  the  lagging  and  disoideify  pro- 
jects of  to-day,  a  swiftly  evc^ving,  eom- 
[N^hensive,  national  system  of  roolo, 
aHve  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  vitk 
fleets  of  baiges  driven  cheaply,  and  witlh 
out  undue  risk,  by  economically  desgaed 
power-boats.  The  grain  of  the  West,  tiie 
flour  of  the  North,  the  wood  and  iran  pn> 
ducts  of  the  Lakes,  the  steel  of  KttsbQf, 
will  go  steadily  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaboard.  Cotton  goods  from  new  ccs- 
tres  will  go  to  tidewater,  to  reac^  tfaroi^ 
Panama  to  western  South  America 
From  the  All^hanies  to  the  Rockies 
there  will  be  intercommunication;  and 
imports,  without  which  fordgn  trade 
cannot  exist,  will  pour  in  an  incretanf 
tide  back  from  the  seaboard  to  the  zdos: 
remote  sections  of  the  interior. 

This  is  not  a  local  matter  or  a  9e^ 
tional  one.  It  is  a  national  affair.  We  tn 
a  great  public  corporation.  We  hsTc 
money  to  spend.  We  must  face  this  sort 
of  a  revolution  —  that  instead  ol  lo 
spending  this  money  that  each  man  ii 
the  nation  may  handle  a  dollar  as  i 
goes,  we  must  so  spend  it  that  eadi 
man,  east,  west,  or  central,  shall  faaixfle 
two  dollars  of  the  increment  as  it  coma 
back. 
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BY  FRANK   JEWETT   MATHER 


The  plans  for  the  new  building  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  primarilj 
represent  the  novel  idea  that  an  art  mu- 
seum should  serve,  not  the  student  but  the 
general  public.    Exhibition  halls  occupy 
the  upper  and  finer  of  the  two  stories. 
Underneath  each  such  hall  is  the  respect- 
ive working  department,   consisting  of 
curators*  offices,  lecture  halls,  storerooms, 
and  those  rooms  designated  by  the  un- 
usual   term    "storage  exhibition."    In 
other  words  all  the  collections  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  few  are  now,  —  Greek  vases. 
Oriental  painting,  prints,  for  example,  — 
where  sheer  bulk  limits  the  exhibited 
objects  to  a  selection.   Only  a  fractional 
portion  of  such  collections,  naturally  the 
most   beautiful  or   important,    is    ever 
shown  at  one  time;  the  rest  remaining 
in  storage  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
In  the  new  museum,  every  coUection  is 
to  be  regarded  as  too  bulky  for  complete 
display,  and  only  the  choicer  objects  will 
be  exhibited. 

Now  the  installation  of  a  parallel 
series  of  public  and  study  collections 
is,  as  I  have  hinted,  highly  radical.  It 
strikes  uncompromisingly  at  the  theory 
of  oom[N%hensive,  chronological  display 
which  has  prevailed  for  a  full  half-cent- 
ury. But  the  step  has  not  been  taken 
inconsiderately.  For  three  years  past 
the  officers  of  the  Boston  Museum,  not- 
ably the  secretary,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives 
Gihnan,  have  traversed  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  muscology,  observing  as  well  the 
merits  and  defects  of  existing  buildings, 
and  these  studies  have  been  presented  to 
the  trustees  in  a  series  of  memorable  re- 
ports. In  these  summaries  may  be  found 
surprising  anticipations  of  predsely  the 
dual  arrangement  and  anthological  ideal 


that  are  expressed  in  the  new  building. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  ideal  has 
never  lacked  weighty  championship  in 
our  generation.  Rather  its  advocates 
have  lacked  courage  or  opportunity  to 
put  it  into  effect.  For  Boston  has  been 
reserved  the  distinction  of  providing  a 
great  museum  building  that  represents 
in  every  detail  a  consistent  and  forward- 
looking  idea,  namely,  that  of  discrim- 
inating between  the  needs  of  students 
and  of  amateurs,  the  two  main  classes 
that  use  museums.  The  innovation  will 
seem  shocking  to  those  who  have  re- 
garded museums  merely  as  laboratories 
of  archseological  sciences.  A  humane 
has  never  yet  superseded  an  exclusive 
academic  doctrine  without  bitter  contro- 
versy. But  I  am  confident  that  the  new 
ideal,  from  its  very  practicality  and  adapts 
ability  to  our  democratic  conditions,  wiU 
promptly  make  its  way,  and  that  the 
plans  for  the  coming  museum  at  Boston 
will  become  classic  in  the  subject,  just 
as  Panizzi's  project  for  popularizing  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  is  stand- 
ard for  the  kindred  field  of  the  public 
library.  Such  a  hope  b  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Boston  idea^  is  after  all 
a  return  to  first  principles,  or,  better,  is 
a  humane  compromise  between  the  en- 
lightened amateurism  that  created  nearly 
all  art  museums,  and  the  scientific  formal- 
ism that,  while  swelling  their  accumula- 
tions, has  narrowed  their  popular  appeal. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  art  galleries 
will  make  the  point  clear. 

1  The  ftothor  has  no  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  merely 
indicates  the  line  ef  policy  that  it  is  likely  to 
follow  shoold  it  carry  out  consistently  the  re- 
form it  has  adopted  in  principle.  The  discus- 
sion will  be  of  the  most  general  applications, 
concerning  all  museums  of  art  not  deroted 
expressly  and  solely  to  special  scholarship. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century,  which  with 
a  certain  warrant  considered  itself  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  good  taste,  the  art 
museum  as  we  understand  it  to-day  was 
practically  unknown.  Instead  there  were 
many  "cabinets  "  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Such  was  the  modest  name  that 
princes  and  wealthy  amateurs  chose  for 
their  artistic  possessions.  And  the  title 
suited  the  case  very  well.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, notably  the  Papal  collections 
and  those  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  there  were 
few  cabinets  that  we  should  regard  to- 
day as  quantitatively  great  But  the  cab- 
inet was  to  yield  to  the  museum,  the 
royal  coUector  to  the  state,  the  dilettante 
director  —  invariably  an  artist  —  to  the 
diplomaed  expert  in  art  histoiy.  Mu- 
seums were  to  be  multiplied,  and  the 
riches  of  the  old  cabinets  increased  many 
fold.  Access,  which  had  formerly  been 
restricted  to  the  gentle  class,  was  to  be 
ofiPered  6reely  to  all.  In  fine,  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  r^ards  the  art  mu- 
seum, was  to  end  in  a  gloiy  of  expansion 
and  democratization.  Sudi  at  least  was 
the  appearance. 

But  the  appearance  was  deceiving,  the 
democratization  only  apparent.  Ex- 
pansion there  had  been  on  an  impressive 
scale,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  a  small 
class  of  students  and  connoisseurs.  For 
the  people  nothing  had  been  done  except 
to  open  the  doors.  Dazzling  statistics 
of  attendance  and  acquisition  only  meant 
that  more  stones  were  being  provided  for 
an  ever-increasing  throng  that  wanted 
bread.  And  to-day  we  are  suffering  from 
this  one-sided  growth  of  art  collections. 
In  the  high  name  of  scholarship,  mu- 
seums have  reached  or  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching hypertrophy.  Sheer  piling  up 
of  exhibits  threatens  to  obliterate  all  finer 
impressions,  much  as  sheer  volume  of 
sound  and  complication  of  harmony  have 
menaced  the  serene  enjoyment  of  music. 

The  peril  of  this  overgrowth  has 
not  passed  unnoticed.  For  fifty  years 
past,  museum  officials  have  occasionally 


pleaded  for  selection,  for  a  qualitatifv 
ideal  of  exhibition.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
content of  art-lovers  has  become,  tfaou^ 
rarely  voiced,  none  the  leas  signifirMit, 
One  often  finds  artists  and  amatem 
complaining  that  a  visit  to  an  art  gaDeiy 
is  a  penance.  Occasionally  such  prolesl- 
ants,  who  represent  the  real  public  of 
museums,  find  a  spokesman,  as  when  the 
sensitive  critic  Gustave  GeSroy  names 
the  museums  of  Paris  "Dungeons  of  tfae 
Ideal."  The  phrase  might  serve  as  a 
war-cry  for  the  reformers.  To-day  most 
museums  are  so  many  Bastilles  for  the 
beautiful  objects  they  contain.  The 
problem  is  to  convert  these  priscms  into 
homes. 

Let  me  illustrate  concretely  what  thn 
incarcerating  of  art  means.  The  other 
day  I  went  to  the  Bargello,  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years,  with  the  espedal 
purpose  of  renewing  my  acquaintaooe 
with  the  Donatellos.  Tliey  were  in  an 
unfamiliar  arrangement,  and,  to  mj 
chagrin,  their  appeal  was  so  slow  and 
imperfect  that  for  a  moment  I  was  is 
something  like  panic.  Was  it  posaUr 
that  with  the  departure  of  youth  had 
been  exhausted  the  capacity  for  impres- 
sions so  potent  and  so  often  |Ht>ved? 
A  little  reflection  and  a  test  with  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo*s  Warrior  showed  that  neither 
the  Donatellos  nor  I  had  changed.  Tb^ 
had  merely  been  subordinated  to  t 
logical  but  unpleasing  scheme.  The 
St  Greorge,  the  David,  aU  of  them,  had 
been  taught  to  move  in  prison  lockatep. 
A  "  Donatello  Hall "  had  been  created,  in 
which  aU  available  casts  of  the  master's 
sculpture  were  collected,  the  grandiose 
Gattamelata  properly  dominating  the 
display.  The  dozen  original  [»eces  had 
be^  placed  on  guard  in  t?ro  files  at  the 
end  of  the  great  hall,  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion that  the  bronzes  killed  the  marUes, 
while  the  plasty  casts  crushed  both  im- 
partially. The  obsession  of  the  more 
numerous  copies  was  so  uncomfortable 
that  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  mginals  was 
extremely  difficult  If  this  were  true  d 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  master's 
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work,  —  in  whom,  then,  the  competition 
of  the  casts  caused  no  real  ambiguify,  — 
how  much  more  must  it  have  been  the 
case  with  the  tourists  painfully  picking 
out  the  veritable  sculpture  of  Donatello 
by  the  light  of  Mr.  Baedeker's  asterisks. 

For  a  mere  gigantic  example  of  the 
offensiveness  of  exhibiting  originals  with 
copies*  take  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. Is  there  any  place  in  the  world 
where  so  many  fine  objects  produce  so 
much  weariness  and  afford  so  little  pleas- 
ure ?  A  sensitive  taste  would  I  am  sure 
prefer  a  visit  to  the  Trocadero,  where 
there  are  only  copies,  and  the  mind  is  not 
torn  between  two  classes  of  exhibits  of 
disparate  value  and  appeal. 

Apart  from  such  rather  unpardonable 
attenuation  of  impressions  of  art  in  the 
name  of  its  history,  a  too  rigid  classifica- 
tion of  originals  also  may  produce  a 
repellent  effect  For  example,  all  the 
Botticellis  in  the  Uffizi  have  recently  been 
bfrought  together  in  a  single  weU-lighted 
hall.  Before,  they  were  scattered  through 
three  galleries  and  the  long  corridor,  in 
haphazard  fashion.  The  change  is  un- 
questionably advantageous  for  the  stu- 
dent, saving  some  steps  and  some  remem- 
bering; to  the  mere  art-lover  it  is  depress- 
ing. The  Birth  of  Venus  has  been  re- 
moved from  a  shrine  to  a  gangway.  The 
smaller  pictures,  including  the  marvel- 
ous Calumny  and  the  Judith,  are  ef- 
faced by  the  larger  pieces — can  be  seen 
at  all  only  by  a  painful  effort  of  ab- 
straction. Even  such  a  realistic  master- 
piece as  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  is 
strangely  cheapened  by  the  nearness  of 
the  more  idealistic  roundels  of  the  Virgin 
with  Angels.  The  early  pictures,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  only  of  the  school, 
k>wer  the  level  of  the  display  generally. 
In  short  half  a  dozen  of  the  keenest 
impressions  of  a  visit  to  the  Uffizi  have 
beoi  blunted  in  order  that  a  handful  of 
Neo-MorelUans  may  save  a  few  francs' 
worth  of  shoe-leather. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  dealing 
too  systematically  with  that  highly  spon- 
taneous product  which  we  call  art.  Whole 


galleries,  like  the  Brera,  become  unat- 
tractive in  order  that  the  visitor  may  read 
on  the  walls  those  personal  and  chrono- 
logical relations  which  are  more  profit- 
ably sought  in  books.  Objects  of  archflfr- 
ological  but  of  no  aesthetic  consequence 
are  shown  side  by  side  with  masterpieces; 
in  the  name  of  the  catchword  of  the  last 
century,  —  development,  —  exhibits  are 
multiplied  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
taste  to  enjoy  and  assimilate.  The  plight 
of  the  artrlover  grows  yearly  worse,  while 
that  of  the  student,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
not  improved  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
ergy and  money  expended. 

This  abuse,  like  many  expressions  of 
imliberalized  intelligence,  has  most  re- 
spectable origins.  For  a  half-century 
past  the  relatively  new  sciences  of  the 
history  and  connoisseurship  of  art  have 
carried  everything  before  them.  To  the 
imagination  their  appeal  has  been  irre- 
sistible, and  justly,  for  they  opened  up 
to  scientific  method  a  new  and  lovely 
territory.  And  the  art  critic  has  naturally 
imposed  his  authority  readily  upon  the 
old,  amateurish,  easygoing  director. 
Those  placid  survivors  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  dilettantism  were  first  made  un- 
comfortable. The  batteries  of  the  new 
learning  played  on  them  night  and  day. 
Consecrated  attributions  were  ruthlessly 
changed,  radical  ascriptions  were  ban- 
died about  in  the  most  bewildering  fash- 
ion. New  and  unheard-of  artists  were 
discovered  on  the  walls,  or,  worse  yet,  in 
the  storeroom.  The  purchase  of  what 
had  seemed  mere  nobodies  was  insistent- 
ly urged  because  these  daubers  had  been 
promoted  to  be  heads  of  schools  or  the 
masters  of  famous  pupils.  Under  such  a 
fusillade  the  alternative  for  an  otd-sfyle 
director  was  to  retire  or  surrender.  Grad- 
ually position  after  position  was  cap- 
tured by  the  connoisseurs,  untU  at  the 
end  of  ihe  last  century  the  museums  of 
the  world,  with  trifling  exceptions,  were 
all  in  the  hand  of  new-style  experts,  and 
all  suffering  notably  from  the  dropsical 
condition  which  we  have  already  diag- 
nosed in  brief. 
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Now  against  ezpertism  as  such  no  art- 
lover  has  any  just  grievance.  In  many 
r^ards  it  is  his  best  friend.  It  is  only 
when  archsBology  disfigures  coUections 
that  profess  to  exist  for  the  people,  that 
its  credentials  should  be  shi^wdlj  chal- 
lenged. There  is  a  place  for  the  frankly 
archaeological  museum,  just  as  there  is 
for  the  purely  academic  library.  Indeed 
there  is  something  admirable  about  such 
a  true  type  of  the  scholar's  gallery  as  one 
finds  in  the  British  Museum.  One  can 
but  admire  the  ruthless  logic  that,  for 
greater  ease  of  investigation,  has  installed 
the  pediment  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
in  a  narrow  hall,  at  about  the  convenient 
height  of  a  luncheon  bar.  But  when  it 
comes  to  introducing  such  mal-arrange- 
ments  into  museums  that  exist  primarily 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  archaeo- 
logy must  expect  the  odium  due  to  any 
other  usurper. 

I  must  repeat  that  practically  none  of 
the  museums  that  have  recently  been 
captured  by  connoisseurship  were  found- 
ed for  the  illustration  of  ike  history  of 
art.  They  represented  the  free  taste  of 
amateurs  in  consultation  with  artists.  We 
find  Isabella  d'Este  pestering  Perugino, 
Leonardo,  and  Giambellini  for  pictures, 
and  employing  Donatello  as  a  buyer; 
Velasquez  scouring  Italy  for  Philip  IV; 
Lebrun  as  artistic  adviser  to  Louis  XIV. 
These  examples  bespeak  the  enthusi- 
asms that  underlie  nearly  all  modem 
museums.  Moreover,  most  national  col- 
lections, even  those  not  of  royal  or  pri- 
vate antecedents,  were  founded  in  a  sim- 
ilar amateur  spirit.  One  may  judge  the 
value  of  that  tradition,  by  one  of  the  few 
older  galleries  still  unchanged,  the  Pitti, 
—  perhaps  the  most  harmonious  en- 
semble in  Europe.  Morally,  such  begin- 
nings should  impose  respect  upon  the 
museum  authorities  of  to-day,  however 
rigidly  scientific  their  bent. 


HI 


The  strength  of  the  Boston  idea  is  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  reaction  but  a  genuine 


attempt  at  adjustment  of  the  opponig 
claims  of  science  and  sesthetiGS.  lU&r 
the  academic  movement  which  it  desiro 
to  humanize,  it  is  not  intolenuaL  It 
recognizes  fully  the  value  and  dignitj  of 
archaeology.  It  seeks  not  to  oust  the  sdbo- 
lastic  director  but  to  liberalise  him.  It 
merely  reclaims  for  the  people  the  woiks 
of  art  which  are  really  availaUe  lor 
broader  cultural  purposes,  these  fins 
objects  remaining  withal  as  mudli  as 
ever  at  the  disposal  of  students.  TboK 
exhibits  which  are  interesting  only  to 
specialists  it  sets  apart  for  their  use  la 
convenient  workrooms  or  storage  galler- 
ies. In  fine,  Peter  is  to  be  paid  without 
robbing  Paul.  The  obvious  reasooahie^ 
ness  of  such  a  division  must  win  all  aess- 
ible  people  in  the  long  run.  That  there 
is  a  pronounced  and  formidable  oppo- 
sition from  the  archaeological  camp  is  due 
partly  to  sentimental  reasons,  partly  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  practical  scope 
of  the  reform. 

Sentimentally  it  is  feared  that  the 
archaeological  collections  are  to  be  de- 
graded, relegated  to  smaller  ajid  in- 
ferior quarters.  In  fact  merely  «  oofi- 
venient  concentration  of  the  materiah 
of  research  will  be  effected.  Ask  any 
specialist  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
work  with,  say,  Greek  vases  or  tern- 
cottas,  in  the  present  public  galleries, 
or  to  have  the  liberty  of  a  private  wofk- 
room  near  which  aU  his  material  is  com- 
pactly stored  and  shown.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  answer.  From  those 
favored  persons  who  have  the  fwivilege 
of  the  book-stack  in  our  public  libraries, 
no  complaint  is  heard  because  it  is  les 
conmiodious  or  monumental  tlii^yy  the 
general  reading-room.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  lot  of  the  investigator  is  ob- 
viously improved,  since  the  spieading 
out  of  art  collections  makes  study  onlj 
less  difiicult  than  recreation.  Sheer  k^ 
weariness  produces  impartially  in  adiolar 
and  amateur  a  corresponding  depreasiofi 
of  mind  and  mood. 

A  more  serious  apprehension  is  that 
the  results  of  a  centuiy  of  scholarship 
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e  txivcHouafy  to  be  repudiated.  Just  as 
e  History  of  art  begins  to  be  clear,  at 
e  xnoment  when  our  museums  have 
k>oriou8ly  achieved  something  like  a 
ientific  order»  all  this  is  to  give  way  to 
1  irresponsible  dilettantism.  Proved 
lucsttional  values  are  to  yield  to  vaguely 
irmised  esthetic  values.  Here  again 
>ea]c8  sheer  misunderstanding  of  the 
ling^  intended.  The  approved  academic 
laasifications  will  a|^iy  absolutely  to 
le  study  department  of  a  new-style  mu- 
^um,  —  that  is  to  the  great  majority 
£  its  exhibits,  —  while  in  the  public 
jdls  the  basis  of  installation  will  still  be 
istoricai  in  the  main.  ArcluBology  is 
lot  to  be  abolished,  but  put  to  new  and 
iner  uses. 

All  this  will  appear  plainly  when  we 
magine  the  selective  process  applied  in 
x>ncrete  cases.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
he  Cesnola  collection  of  Cypriote  anti- 
quities at  New  York.  Here  is  a  bulky 
exhibition  of  potteiy  and  sculpture  of 
voy  slight  artistic  value,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  routine  craftsmen  who  worked 
apart  from  the  finer  examples  of  antique 
art.  It  contains  duplicates  in  confusing 
and  tedious  numbers.  It  occupies  nearly 
an  acre  of  immensely  costly  floor  space. 
Its  archaeological  interest  is,  however, 
cofisiderable,  for  Cyprus  was  a  rendez- 
vous for  Grecian,  Adatic,  and  Egyptian 
traders,  and  its  art  reflected  fitfully  all 
these  influences.  What  disposition  would 
be  made  of  such  a  collection  in  a  new- 
style  museum  ? 

First,  the  duplicates  would  be  weeded 
out  and  exchanged  with  other  museums. 
Then,  the  bulk  of  the  material  would  be 
transferred  to  a  study  department  Fi- 
nally, the  small  remnant  —  I  may  guess 
a  twentieth  part  —  would  be  exhibited  in 
chronological  order  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
major  classical  collections.  The  gain 
from  such  a  redistribution  would  be  a 
saving  of  space  amounting  probably  to 
two-thirds  of  the  present  allotment,  and 
the  consequent  recovery  of  space  much 
needed  for  collections  of  the  first  import- 
ance; the  representation  of  Cypriote  art 


by  its  best  examples,  freed  from  the  con- 
fusing presence  of  the  rest,  and  the  elimi- 
nation from  the  galleries  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  an  unwieldy  and  un- 
attractive mass  of  inferior  and  provincial 
objects.  On  the  lower  grounds  of  econ- 
omy such  a  reform  is  evidently  prefer- 
able to  the  present  condition;  on  the 
higher  ground  of  public  service,  such  a 
rearrangement  would  at  once  show  Cy- 
priote antiquity  at  its  best  and  would 
place  it  in  perspective  with  classical  an- 
tiquity generally.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  single  small  gallery  containing 
the  renmant  deemed  worthy  of  public 
exhibition  would  be  not  only  more  en- 
joyable but  more  truly  educational  than 
the  dreary  and  almost  deserted  precincts 
now  devoted  to  the  entire  Cesnola  collec- 
tion. 

That  no  anti-scientific  iconoclasm  is 
intended  in  an  anthological  museum  may 
be  even  more  clearly  seen  in  the  galleries 
in  which  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
has  partially  illustrated  the  selective 
principle.  These  trial  exhibits  of  Greek 
vases  and  of  Japanese  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  none  the  less  historical  because 
the  basis  of  selection  has  been  purely 
esthetic.  In  other  words,  once  the  finer 
objects  have  been  chosen,  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  li^t  of  ap- 
proved archaeological  results.  In  that  de- 
lightful gray  room  in  which  the  hieratic 
school  of  Japan  is  represented  by  a  dozen 
paintings  and  as  many  sculptures,  only 
a  hopeless  pedant  could  object  to  the 
arrangement  on  scientific  grounds.  In 
fact  it  differs  from  an  ordinary  museum 
exhibit  only  in  these  r^ards  —  aU  the 
objects  are  of  very  fine  quality,  the  room 
is  decorated  and  lighted  with  respect  to 
the  objects  it  contains,  only  a  few  things 
are  shown,  and  these  have  been  installed 
both  in  view  of  a  general  artistic  effect 
and  so  that  each  shall  enhance  its  neigh- 
bors. Finally  —  a  detail  but  an  import- 
ant one  —  these  exquisite  works  requir- 
ing time  and  tranquillity  for  their  proper 
appreciation  have  been  put  in  a  hail  that 
cannot  be  used  as  a  thoroughfare,  hav- 
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ing  only  one  door.  I  should  repeat  that 
there  is  nothing  antisdentific  or  anti- 
chronological  in  this  pioneer  gallery. 
It  represents  merely  an  attempt  to  give 
its  contents  their  primary  value  as  works 
of  art,  archaeology  becoming  a  useful  if 
a  subordinate  auxiliaiy  of  the  endeavor. 
Now  I  can  conceive  objections  to  the 
hall  of  Greek  vases  and  to  that  of  Japan- 
ese painting  and  sculpture,  for  we  are  in 
the  realm  of  tact  and  taste,  where  opin- 
ions will  naturally  differ;  but  I  think  no 
candid  visitor  will  deny  their  attractive- 
ness. No  galleries  in  the  Museum  afford 
a  higher  or  more  tranquil  enjoyment. 
Moreover,  if  esdiibits  of  this  sort,  contain- 
ing to  the  untrained  eye  a  great  number 
of  virtual  duplicates,  are  to  be  seen  at  aU, 
it  can  be  only  on  condition  of  selection. 
A  little  observation  of  halls  containing 
small  or  seemingly  uniform  objects  — 
coins,  medab,  little  bronzes,  terra-cottas 
—  will  show  that  the  average  visitor 
simply  overlooks  such  esdiibits.  They 
remain  as  much  unseen,  except  for  an 
occasional  student,  as  if  they  were  in  our 
projected  study  departments.  In  fine,  so 
apparently  precious  an  arrangement  as 
that  of  Greek  painted  vases  or  Japanese 
priestly  art  at  Boston  in  reality  bespeaks 
a  shrewd  and  practical  consideration  of 
palpable  defects  in  the  ruling  system  of 
museum  exhibition. 


TV 

It  is  strange,  then,  that  the  advocates 
of  this  eminently  practical  reform  have 
been  treated  as  visionaries  if  not  fanatics. 
And  in  view  of  these  specimen  galleries 
there  is  some  lack  of  candor  in  branding 
the  anthological  idea  as  merely  amateur- 
ish or  dangerously  subjective.  It  seems 
to  be  feared  that  a  new-style  museum 
would  consist  of  a  blue  ^^ng  vase,  a 
Persian  tile,  a  few  Whistler  lithographs, 
and  a  bit  of  tapestry  in  the  public  gal- 
leries, and  all  the  rest  tucked  away  in 
the  study  department.  We  are  assured 
that  the  public  galleries  would  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  private  office 


of  a  high-class  antiquarian.  For  fm- 
poses  of  caricature  this  may  serve  vefl 
enough.  To  those  who  dread  a  idoni, 
it  is  agreeable  to  represent  it  as  a  re- 
volution. It  has  even  been  asserted  tiitt 
a  dual  museum  was  inherently  so  ioi- 
possible  that  no  architect  oould  dnv 
the  plans  for  the  building  required  hj 
the  dieorists;  but  the  plans  for  the  aev 
Boston  Museum  are  published  and  my 
be  studied  by  aU  doubters.  Qnemaywdl 
trust  to  time  to  allay  the  distrust  ol  tk 
conservatives.  The  proof  of  this  pndifiiig 
too  will  be  in  the  eating.  The  aradnnir 
contingent  will  cease  to  grudge  tk 
largesse  proposed  for  the  public,  when  it 
is  perceived  that  science  is  not  to  be 
taxed  therefor. 

Indeed  the  critical  pass  for  the  re> 
formers  may  well  prove  to  be  the  cos- 
quest  of  the  public  It  is  a  bold  surmiK 
that  our  people  are  on  an  average  capsUe 
of  receiving  fine  and  selected  im|»eaBiais 
of  art.  There  is  much  probal^lity  thai 
the  sheer  bigness  of  our  museums*  thdr 
random  appeal  to  untrained  coriositxi. 
constitutes  a  kind  of  attractiveness.  To 
the  casual  visitor,  who  is  largdy  ia- 
capable  of  grasping  a  historic  sc^wme 
of  exhibition,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
may  well  present  in  more  dignified  fofn 
the  diverse  titillations  of  the  mind  ths! 
one  secures  in  more  drastic  form  from 
the  reading  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
yfiih  this  habit  of  dealing  joyotnif 
with  the  big,  vague,  and  indigestiUe. 
the  advocates  of  the  anthological  idea 
must  reckon  seriously.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  once  said  to 
me,  "What  if  the  people  should  refose 
to  visit  the  halls  we  arrange  for  them, 
and  should  crowd  the  study  depart- 
ments ?  "  So  whimsical  a  failure  migkt 
indeed  be  possible  if  the  change  were 
made  too  abruptly  and  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  habits  of  the  public.  I 
doubt  seriously,  for  example,  if  a  whole 
museum  arranged  as  austerely  as  the 
specimen  Japanese  room  at  Boston, 
could  hope  to  hold  its  attendance.  But 
in  this  matter  a  certain  amount  of  cooh 
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mon  senae  is  presupposed  on  the  part 
of    the   administrators   of   the  reform. 
Evidently  the  selection  of  the  ''best" 
objects  must  be  made  not  absolutely, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  odlections.    Concretely,  if  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  should  decide  to  show  only 
those  paintings  that  may  be  said  to  rank 
with  the  world's  best,  it  might  possibly 
show  a  half-dozen.     But  obviously  no 
such  arbitrary  selection  would  be  made 
bj  any  sensible  curator.  By  the  "best " 
he  would  merely  understand  the  most 
available,  considering  the  state  of  culture 
of  his  public  the  richness  of  the  ooUeo- 
tions,  and  the  especial  claims  of  the  local 
and  national  sdux>ls  of  art    In  short, 
these  things  are  a  matter  of  tact  and 
delicate  adjustment  between  the  museum 
and  the  people  it  serves.  The  important 
thing  is  moely  that  the  academic  and 
pedagogic  function  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  genuine  populariza- 
tion. As  regards  the  public  the  standard, 
however  pnidentiy  relative,  must  invari- 
ably be  aesthetic  and  humane;  as  regards 
the  special  student  it  may  properly  be 
quantitative  and  merely  historiod. 

And  here  I  must  deal  reluctantiy  with 
that  profounder  skepticism  which  denies 
the  validity  of  aU  esthetic  judgments 
—  reluctantiy  because  it  involves  a  pe- 
culiarly pathetic  dilettantism  that  fre- 
quentiy  aifiicts  the  most  learned  scholars. 
Who  shall  venture  to  dioose  the  best, 
they  ask  ?  Who  shall  rashly  impose  his 
individual  preference  upon  another? 
When  we  say  that  an  object  is  of  copper 
or  iron;  is  painting  or  sculpture;  is  of 
such  a  period,  school,  and  mast»,  we 
deal  with  indisputable  facts,  beyond 
which  it  is  perilous  to  go.  To  ascertain 
and  illustrate  such  facts  is  the  whole 
duty  of  a  museum.  When,  however,  we 
say  that  a  thing  is  beautiful,  or,  more 
hardily,  that  it  is  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  order  of  beauty,  we  are  no  longer 
in  the  charted  realm  of  fact  but  in  the 
shadow  world  of  opinion.  Here  is  no 
certitude.  Every  man's  taste  is  valid  for 
himself:  none  may  presume  to  instruct 


another.  The  taste  of  a  navvy  who  strolls 
into  a  picture  gallery  is  quite  as  author- 
itative, or,  better,  quite  as  nugatoiy,  as 
that  of  its  trained  curator.  Accordingly 
the  task  of  a  museum  is  to  grow  sys- 
tematically in  the  sunshine  of  science, 
avoiding  the  moonshine  of  lesthetic  un- 
certainties. Evidentiy,  if  this  objection  is 
based  on  any  truth,  it  is  dedsive.  But 
it  is  based  not  on  truth  at  all,  but  upon 
a  strangely  morbid  timidify  in  the  acad- 
emic temperament  It  is  a  Qrpical  idol  of 
the  scientific  cave.  Unquestionably  sudi 
impotence  of  taste  frequentiy  exists  in 
specialists.  Charles  Darwin  has  recorded 
die  gradual  withering  of  his  aesthetic  life. 
It  has  remained  for  our  times  to  exalt 
this  incapadfy,  this  malady  of  the  soul, 
into  a  high  scientific  virtue. 

With  this  sweeping  denial  of  human 
capacity  I  need  not  deal  at  length.  HsLp- 
pily  the  normal  mind  rejects  it,  and  Itfe 
itself  constantiy  gives  it  the  lie.  In  sudi 
ordinary  matters  as  the  selection  of  our 
tea  and  wine  we  depend  upon  aesthetic 
affirmations,  and  in  the  higher  issues  of 
taste  a  considerable  a  wholly  practical, 
consensus  exists  in  every  field.  No  pub- 
lisher is  seriously  nonplussed  when  he 
promises  the  hundred  best  authcns. 
Archaeology  itself  boldly  asserts  the  su- 
periority of  Greek  originals  to  Greoo- 
Boman  copies,  an  axiom  which  would 
be  rank  nonsense  —  being  based  solely 
on  perception  of  artistic  qualify  —  if  the 
dicta  of  taste  are  worthless.  Opinions 
naturally  differ  widely  as  to  the  world's 
best  music  but  no  opera  or  philharmonic 
has  any  practical  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  it  will  admit  to  its  repertory.  In 
short,  men  and  organizations  do  habit- 
ually what  our  agnostics  assert  that  no 
museum  can  hope  to  do  A  working  con- 
sensus of  competent  aesthetic  opinion  is, 
in  fact,  so  every-day  a  phenomenon,  that 
its  denial  savors  simply  of  an  abnormal 
experience  of  life.  So  tiie  deaf  deny  that 
one  song  is  more  beautiful  than  another, 
or  the  reality  of  song  itself .  But,  happily, 
no  absurdify  is  quite  without  its  gleam 
of  reasonableness.     It  is  true  that  the 
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dedsioiifl  of  taste  are  not  absolute  but 
relative.  This,  we  shall  see,  is  an  advant- 
age, permitting  each  age  to  emphasize 
what  is  most  valuable  to  it.  And  it  is 
true  also  that  the  best  individual  taste  has 
its  vagaries.  But  this  means  only  that 
when  one  dioses  for  a  number  he  should 
do  so  liberally  and  in  consultation  with 
those  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  Com- 
mon sense  is  required  of  all  administra- 
tors, and  fortunately  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Sceptical  scientists  of 
to-day  hold  a  monopoly  of  that  indis- 
pensable qualify.  In  short  a  new-style 
curator  will  occasionally  blunder  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  just  as  an  old-sfyle  cura- 
tor will  in  matters  of  fact,  piuchasing 
forgeries  or  the  like,  and  yet  both  may 
be  excellent  offidab.  All  that  we  may 
exact  in  either  case  is  practical  efficiency 
in  the  long  run.  To  close  a  tedious  ar- 
gument, the  gist  of  the  matter  lies  here. 
When  an  archaeologist  denies  the  practi- 
cal authorify  of  verdicts  in  taste,  we  must 
believe  that  the  statement  is  true  of  him- 
self alone.  He  is  incapable  of  render- 
ing such  judgments,  and  has  generalized 
rashly  from  his  individual  limitation.  In 
a  scholar's  museum,  where  taste  is  of 
minor  import,  he  may  be  useful,  nay 
indispensable;  in  a  popular  museum  he 
has  no  place. 


The  objections  to  the  anthological  idea 
have  been  considered  at  length,  less  be- 
cause they  are  weighty  than  because  they 
are  held  by  persons  of  weight  Before 
we  pass  again  to  the  more  inviting  theme 
of  art  galleries  for  the  people,  one  more 
difficulty — the  dead- weight  of  the  past — 
should  be  frankly  admitted.  Many  mu- 
seums are  hopelessly  committed  by  their 
traditions,  others  are  housed  in  buildings 
that  permit  the  application  of  the  selects 
ive  process  either  not  at  all  or  most  im- 
perfectly. In  such  cases  the  reform  must 
bide  its  time.  It  is  chiefly  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  having  a  new  building  in 
hand  that  gives  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  the  opportimity  not  merely  to 


conceive  but  also  to  realise  the  popdir 
museum  of  the  future.  Into  the  pkeuan 
halls  of  such  a  museum  let  us  try  to  i 
in  imagination. 

The  first  impression  is  one  <^  : 
ness.  The  limitation  of  the  erhihftii  to 
the  finest  has  permitted  the  staff  to  doit 
reality  what  museum  ofiicials  have  al- 
ways endeavored  to  do,  but  under  teaStk 
disadvantages  —  namely,  to  display  tbdr 
treasures  in  perfect  Hght,  with  a  proper 
allowance  of  space,  and  in  an  attractive 
order.  There  is  no  sense  of  a  disofderif 
or  anarchical  arrangement.  The  old 
classification  by  material,  period,  aod 
school  still  holds.  Indeed  the  new  gal- 
lery seems  merdy  a  sublimation  of  tbr 
familiar,  more  confusing  8(»t.  It  yiekb 
fewer,  finer,  and  more  precise  impiei- 
sions.  Only  as  we  study  the  arrangemotf 
more  narrowly  do  we  perceive  an  innova- 
tion. For  sound  reasons  of  taste,  there  ii 
some  mixture  of  ejiiibits  of  vanooi 
materials.  The  curators  have  acted  on 
the  principle  that  art  is  a  product  not 
of  the  classifiers  but  of  an  individntl 
human  Hfe.  The  bad  old  days  when  An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo,  because  he  was  at  once 
a  painter,  sculptor,  and  goldsmith,  musk 
be  sought  in  four  Florentine  museoma, 
are  passing  rapidly.  These  new-styk 
curators  deem  it  foUy  to  show  Kbtm 
as  painter,  without  at  least  lepreaeatiBg 
him  near-by  as  designer  of  lacquers  and 
bijoux.  They  perceive  that  the  low  relief 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  only  in  « 
narrow  sense  sculpture  at  all,  being  reaOj 
a  form  of  graphic  design  in  stone  or 
metal.  Hence,  as  occasion  serves,  th^ 
have  not  hesitated  to  show  bas-rdiefe,  or 
even  sculpture  in  the  round,  beside  the 
paintings  that  it  enhances  or  illiiotrates. 

Repeated  visits  to  these  new  galleries 
will  reveal  a  new  attraction  —  a  variety 
within  the  prevailing  uniformitj.  WUk 
the  major  exhibits  remain  unchanged, 
the  incidental  exhibits  in  each  haU  aie 
periodically  renewed.  In  this  manner  the 
finest  portion  of  the  more  unmanageable 
collections  is  brought  persuasivdy  before 
the  visitor  in  carefully  selected  groups. 
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We  enjoy  seriatim  a  whole  class  of  lovely 
small  objects  at  which  we  only  gaped 
dismally  when  they  were  aligned  by  the 
hundreds  in  forbidding  aisles  of  show- 
cases. 

Tlie  museum  itself  is  arranged  to  suit 
our  convenience  and  to  restrain  our  un- 
rest. Each  main  department  —  painting, 
sculpture,  textiles,  etc.  —  constitutes  a 
round  in  itself.  One  is  not  compelled  to 
take  a  distracting  course  through  alien 
exhibits  to  reach  the  galleries  he  seeks. 
An  even  greater  comfort  —  one  is  not 
pushed  or  spilled  from  one  hall  into 
other  and  wholly  unrelated  coUections. 
Seats  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
At  chosen- points  in  each  round  there 
are  resting-places,  the  windows  of  which 
give  on  gardens  or  courts.  Everything 
makes  for  ease  and  reflection,  and  swift 
tours  k  la  Cook  are  heavily  penalized 
because  one  must  always  return  to  the 
distributing  centre  before  attacking  a 
new  department.  To  commit  the  imbe- 
dlify  of  visiting  the  whole  museum  in  a 
half-day  is  physically  impossible.  The 
galleries,  then,  are  absolutely  free  from 
anything  like  a  procession  of  people  who 
are  merely  finding  their  way  about.  One 
must  choose  what  he  will  see,  on  entering. 
The  visitors  have  no  longer  that  vague 
harassed  look  which  we  so  often  noted  in 
the  old  museums,  for  the  chief  cause  of 
museum-fag  has  been  removed.  The 
most  restless  person  must  perforce  limit 
himself  to  comparatively  few,  fine,  and 
congruous  impressions.  The  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  staff  have  interposed 
between  the  vastness  of  the  collections 
and  the  untrained  zeal  of  the  public. 

As  we  frequently  enter  the  great  build- 
ing or,  rather,  group  of  buildings,  we 
gradually  learn  to  appreciate  how  mod- 
estly and  well  it  serves  its  piu*pose.  It  is 
treated  simply  as  so  many  well-lighted 
boxes  for  the  tzeasures  it  contains.  It 
bespeaks  not  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  our 
day,  but  reverence  for  the  art  of  old 
times.  It  is  monumental  only  in  so  far 
as  its  great  bulk  and  carefully  studied 
proportions  make  it  so.  It  is  nowhere 
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ornate,  reflecting  a  high  and  even  a 
beautiful  utilitarianism,  like  a  fine  hos- 
pital. As  our  admiration  for  it  grows,  we 
recall  with  regret  and  even  shame  the 
many  museums  of  our  time  that  repre- 
sent merely  the  vamty  or  the  negligent 
opulence  of  their  founders  —  impudent 
and  irrelevant  expressions  of  the  most 
ephemeral  art  of  our  day,  neither  housing 
nor  even  lighting  properly  the  works  of 
art  to  which  they  have  been  nominally 
devoted;  at  best  pale  and  remote  echoes 
of  the  real  palaces  that  for  real  reasons 
had  become  museums.  But  we  shall  bear 
this  humiliating  retrospect  with  the  better 
grace,  because  we  realize  that  in  the  past 
this  simple  and  serviceable  building  must 
put  an  end  to  those  old,  dull,  spendthrift 
days. 

By  this  time  our  imaginary  visitor  will 
have  the  curiosify  perhaps  to  visit  the 
study  department  downstairs.  A  small 
group  of  Tanagra  figurines  has  whetted 
his  appetite  for  more.  With  some  trepida- 
tion he  approaches  the  doorkeeper,  and 
learns  to  his  relief  that,  to  consult  the 
ciurator  of  classical  art,  one  need  only  sign 
a  register.  Groing  downstairs,  our  ama- 
teur passes  several  cabinets  in  which 
students  are  working,  a  lecture  hall,  and 
finally  enters  an  office,  which,  since  the 
curator  is  of  course  an  expert  archaeo- 
logist, contains  a  small  working  library 
Before  inquiring  about  the  figurines  our 
amateur's  curiosity  leads  him  to  ask  for 
general  information  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  strange  museum,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensues:  — 

Amator.  Good  day,  Dr.  Museologus. 

MusEOLOGUB.  Please  be  seated,  Mr. 
Amator. 

Am.  I  am  not  a  student  and  I  fear  to 
take  your  time,  but  I  have  traveled 
much  and  have  visited  many  museums 
for  my  pleasure.  Yours  has  given  me 
many  delightful  hours  and  has  never 
fatigued  me.  There  seems  to  be  some 
mysterious  attractiveness  in  your  system 
of  exhibition,  and  I  venture  to  ask  you 
where  the  secret  lies. 
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MuB.  The  matter  is  really  very  simple. 
We  show  in  the  public  galleries  only  those 
objects  that  are  beautiful  enough  in  our 
judgment  to  appeal  immediately  to  our 
average  visitor.  Beyond  this  we  merely 
limit  our  exhibitions  of  small  objects  to 
the  number  that  can  readily  be  enjoyed. 
We  change  these  small  displays  period- 
ically, for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  visit  our  galleries 
frequently. 

Am.  Yes,  I  understand  that  In  fact  I 
am  here  because  I  could  n't  wait  for  the 
next  batch  of  Tanagra  figurines.  But  — 

MuB.  (complacently).  Yes,  I  thought 
that  group  must  bring  us  recruits.  You 
are  the  fourth.  You  see  these  Httle  exhi- 
bitions are  often  an  excellent  bait.  They 
draw  people  down  here  to  the  study  col- 
lection. My  assistant  will  gladly  show 
you  any  or  all  of  the  terra-cottas. 

Am.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  your 
principle  of  selection  does  not  wholly 
explain  the  charm  of  this  museum.  Your 
exhibits  might  be  the  finest  and  yet  the 
effect  confusing  and  wearisome.  Here  I 
find  a  remarkably  simple  and  attractive 
scheme  of  exhibition.  You  hardly  attain 
such  effects  without  having  some  con- 
sistent principle. 

MuB.  You  have  an  analytical  mind, 
sir.  Most  of  our  visitors  find  the  ar- 
rangement so  inevitable  that  they  give  us 
scant  credit  for  intelligence,  and  some 
even  object  to  the  simplicity  you  justly 
admire.  Yes,  we  have  a  principle,  —  a 
very  simple  one:  we  try  to  discover  and 
reveal  the  museum  value  of  the  objects 
we  exhibit. 

Am.  Pardon  me,  but  the  word  is  new 
to  me,  and  I  understand  it  only  vaguely. 

MuB.  Then,  to  illustrate:  a  Greek 
statue  of  a  mediaeval  altarpiece  has  a 
primary  value  in  its  respective  temple  or 
chapel.  The  moment  the  statue  leaves 
its  temple  or  the  picture  its  chapel  that 
primary  value  is  lost,  except  as  we  may 
try  to  reproduce  it  in  the  imagination. 
Tlie  statue  may  gain  a  notable  secondary 
value  in  the  villa  of  a  Roman  patrician  or 
the  garden  of  an  Italian  despot,  but  its 


placing  and  lighting,  indeed  its  aesthetic 
appreciation,  must  now  be  deiennined 
not  by  its  original  but  by  its  new  use. 
Suppose  now  the  statue  ami  pictore 
come  into  a  museum.  Our  task  is  merefy 
to  give  them  maximum  ^ectiveneB  as 
museum  exhibits.  We  could  d  coone 
imitate  their  original  setting  but  t^ 
would  be  a  costly  stupidity — a  mat 
theatric  illusion  of  the  poorer  sort. 

Am.  But  suppose  you  ooukL  get  a  por- 
tion of  a  real  temple  or  even  the  orij^ 
chapel  of  which  you  speak«  would  pot 
that  be  the  kieal  setting?  IrecaUtheBa- 
varian  Museum  at  Munich  where  maaj 
ancient  interior  fittings  have  been  truo- 
ported  to  serve  as  galleries.  One  sees 
the  utensils  of  old  time  in  the  very  places 
in  which  they  were  used.  Suppose  that 
this  could  generally  be  done,  m^fat  it  not 
be  desirable  ? 

MuB.  Almost  never.  You  did  nH  no- 
tice, I  presume,  that  many  of  the  interion 
of  the  Bavarian  Museum  were  mediocre 
modem  facsimiles. 

Am.   No,  is  that  so  ? 

MuB.  Naturally  you  did  n*t  see  it, 
because  the  difference  between  a  medi- 
ocre but  ancient  interior  and  a  bad  mod- 
em copy  of  a  fine  ancient  one  is  after  a£ 
slight  Here  is  the  real  difiicttlty  wA 
your  view:  there  are  almost  no  interion 
or  fragments  of  buildings  that  are  at  once 
beautiful  enough  for  museum  exhibits 
and  also  available  for  that  purpose.  H 
we  had  such  objects  we  should  rarelf 
show  them  upstairs.  We  should  be  tot 
glad  to  get  good  examples  for  our  stodj 
department. 

Am.  For  museum  galleries,  then,yoo 
favor  neither  imitations  of  ^nn^^n^  ia- 
terior  decorations  nor  even  the  originals. 

MuB.  Precisely.  For  ev^i  if  these 
transplanted  decorations  were  intrinsksl- 
ly  fine  enough,  we  could  use  them  as  ex- 
hibition galleries  only  by  offending  bo& 
history  and  our  modem  sense  of  fitness. 
An  old  interior  filled  with  miscellaneoas 
objects  of  the  period  is  a  m^e  pretense 
archaeologically.  No  such  ensemble  ever 
existed  in  the  past.    Again,  if  we  over- 
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crowd  it,  it  loses  its  effect  as  a  composi- 
tion; while  if  we  use  fine  objects  merely 
as  subordinate  decoration  for  such  an 
interior,  they  lose  that  special  museum 
value  which  it  is  our  business  to  bring 
out.  The  point  is  to  show  to  the  public 
nothing  that  is  false,  misleading  confus- 
ing to  the  mind,  or  of  slight  aesthetic 
value. 

Am.  I  think  we  agree,  and  that  brings 
me  back  to  what  you  had  begun  to  say 
about  museum  values.  They  are,  I  sup- 
pose, considerably  less  than  what  you 
call  primary  aesthetic  values. 

MxTB.  Not  necessarily  so,  or,  rather, 
the  two  values  are  so  different  that  it  is 
futile  to  compare  them.  There  are  often 
obvious  gains.  An  altarpiece  may  at 
least  be  seen  in  a  gallery  better  than  in 
the  gloom  of  its  chapel.  Whole  passages 
of  delicate  workmanship  originally  ob- 
scured become  part  of  its  museum  value. 
Besides,  it  may  be  seen  apart  from  ugly 
or  incongruous  surroundings.  We  at  least 
may  detach  a  fine  work  from  the  pathetic 
rubbish  which  the  Church  has  massed 
about  it.  We  can  show  it  too  among 
other  beautiful  works  that  serve  as  its 
foil  or  explanation. 

All.  Pardon  me,  but  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  a  noble  work  of  art 
severed  from  the  definite  conditions  un- 
der which  it  was  made  actually  gains  a 
kind  of  abstract  beauty.  By  breaking 
the  chain  of  historic  association  we  have 
also  released  it  from  many  accidental  re- 
lations. Possibly  we  thus  get  nearer  the 
ultimate  endeavor  towards  beauty  in  the 
artist's  mind  —  nearer  the  Platonic  form 
of  the  picture,  which  certainly  underlies 
and  transcends  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Holy 
Family  painted  for  such  a  patron,  in  such 
a  year,  for  such  an  altar.  I  talk  vaguely, 
I  fear,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  gal- 
leries above  you  have  managed  often  to 
get  at  this  tUng. 

Mtrs.  You  have  divined  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do,  and 
if  we  have  in  any  measiu*e  succeeded,  you 
need  not  too  greatly  regret  the  temple 
that  crumbles  in  Greece,  the  chapel  that 


has  given  place  to  the  public  square  in 
Italy. 

Am.  In  short  we  have  the  beauty  that 
remains,  and  that  must  be  sufiident. 

MuB.  To  see  that  you  really  get  that 
is  the  highest  duty  of  an  art  museum. 
But  I  want  you  to  realize  that  our  func- 
tion is  after  all  a  very  simple  and  prac- 
tical one.  We  merely  have  faith  in  the 
beautiful  objects  we  keep.  We  believe 
they  convey  their  exhilarating  influence 
whenever  they  are  really  seen.  Our  part 
is  merely  to  make  it  easy  to  see  them. 
Thus  we  study  with  the  greatest  care, 
scientifically  you  might  say,  the  lighting 
of  our  galleries,  and  the  tinting  of  walla 
and  floors.  We  treat  every  class  of  ex 
hibits  and  every  hall  as  a  special  case 
avoiding  the  old  uniformity,  and  above 
aU  else,  eschewing  the  old  pseudo-pala- 
tial omateness.  We  show  only  a  few 
things  in  any  gallery,  making  them  bal- 
ance and  embellish  each  other.  Things 
that  belong  together  as  the  work  of  one 
artist  in  several  mediums,  we  put  together 
in  spite  of  our  general  classification.  In 
short,  we  treat  with  human  respect  and 
simplicity  the  relatively  few  things  we 
exhibit.  We  do  as  little  as  possible, 
trusting  the  light  and  the  work  of  art  to 
make  their  joint  appeal  effective. 

Am.  Very  good,  but  I  presume  your 
successor,  and  even  more  your  remote 
successors,  will  make  great  changes  in  the 
public  galleries.  Taste  shifts,  you  know. 

Mus.  I  certainly  hope  so.  My  suc- 
cessor must  serve  not  my  public  but  his 
own.  If  he  finds  worthy  of  the  galleries 
many  objects  which  I  have  kept  in  the 
study  department,  why,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. His  taste  ought  to  be  better  than 
mine,  his  public  more  enlightened  than 
that  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  strength  of 
this  kind  of  a  museum  is  that  it  responds 
sensitively  to  the  best  contemporary 
taste,  giving  each  generation  what  it  is 
most  prepared  to  appreciate.  Because 
we  resize  the  relativity  of  our  own  judg- 
ments we  alienate  nothing  but  duplicates. 
We  are  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  of  those 
to  come.   And  precisely  in  the  flexibilify 
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jou  note  lies  our  advantage  over  the 
merely  archseological  museums.  Their 
classification  is  abstract,  impersonal,  and 
rigid,  with  the  result  that  at  any  one 
time  half  their  galleries  are  dead  as  re- 
gards the  people.  We  have  no  dead 
galleries. 

Am.  Only  one  more  matter.  As  this 
museum  grows,  will  it  not  from  mere 
expansion  come  once  more  to  resemble 
the  old-style  museums  ? 

MuB.  A  shrewd  and  a  fair  question. 
No.  As  fast  as  we  get  finer  objects  we 
make  place  for  them  by  removing  rela- 
tively inferior  objects  horn  the  galleries 
to  the  study  department.  For  each  public 
department  we  have  fixed  a  limit  of 
growth.  Whenever  that  limit  is  reached, 
that  gallery  will  remain  stationary  as 
regards  size,  improving,  however,  in 
quality  as  poorer  are  replaced  by  finer 
exhibits. 

Am.  Then,  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
mote future,  you  will  have  public  gal- 
leries always  richer  in  beautiful  works  of 
art  — 

Mus.  And  so  ever  more  productive 
of  pleasure  and  cultiu*e  for  the  people. 


Am.  And  study  ooliectioiis 
in  size  and  representative  quality. 

Mi78.  Hence  progressivdy  mare  ialiT- 
esting  and  valuable  to  students  sod  m- 
vestigators. 

Am.  My  dear  sir,  it  seems  ideal  Ym 
wiU  permit  me  to  congratulate  yoaipa 
engaging  in  so  engrossing  a  prt^esM. 

MuB.  Rather  let  me  congratulate  6e 
museum  on  receiving  so  appreditiiv  i 
visitor.  You  must  go  ?  You  are  aha^ 
welcome  here.  May  I  show  yoa  ik 
terra-cottas  ? 

Am.  Not  to-day.  I  must  go  uptass 
again  and  take  my  museum  values  more 
intelligently,  in  view  of  what  yoa  hvn 
kindly  said. 

Mus.  Not  too  seriously,  I  b^  of  toe 
enjoy  yourself  merely,  and  iHben  jw 
want  to  work,  come  down  here.  Good- 
day. 

Am.   Many  thanks.    Good-day. 

Some  such  talk  I  seem  to  have  ksr! 
in  a  dream,  and  I  have  learned  (o  b^ 
lieve  that  the  dreams  of  to-day  are  oftn 
the  stuff  out  of  which  the  realities  of  to- 
morrow  are  shaped. 
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vni 

Peter  made  up  his  mind  to  display,  at 
last,  all  the  guile  he  had;  he  would  say 
nothing  about  Rose.  If  Electra  had  at- 
tempted to  call  on  her,  she  might  impart 
the  fact  to  him  or  not,  as  she  determined. 
But  Electra  did  not  wait  to  be  asked. 
She  turned  to  him  with  a  serious  air, 
inquiring,  — 

"When  is  Miss  MacLeod  likely  to  be 
back?" 

"Rose?"  Peter  countered,  obstinate- 
ly.   "At  dinner-time,  surely." 

1  Copyright,  1907, 


"I  shall  try  to  find  her  then." 

Peter  felt  such  an  access  of  gntitok 
that,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  chanmngi;^ 
gloved  hands,  holding  the  reins  in  tbe 
right  way,  he  thought  of  conv^ing  1& 
emotion  by  placing  his  own  hand  ofe 
them.  But  their  masterful  ease  had  a 
message  of  its  own.  It  seemed  almost  if 
if  they  might  resist.  He  cast  about  for 
something  to  please  her. 

"Electra,"  he  b<^an,  "I'm  going  to 
pitch  into  work  with  Osmond." 

Electra  looked  at  him  over  a  ciiii 
superbly  lifted.  This  was  evideotlj  sm- 
by  AuoE  Bbowk. 
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prise,  but  whether  disdainful  of  him  or 
not  he  could  not  tell.  At  any  rate  he  felt 
whimsicaUj  miserable  under  it 

'*  Osmond  works  on  the  farm,"  she 
said  merely. 

Peter  inferred  some  belittling  of  Os- 
mond, and  immediately  he  was  at  one 
with  him  and  market-gardening. 

**  I  belong  to  the  Brotherhood,"  he  said 
stiffly.  "I  don't  propose  to  live  like  a 
bondholder  while  other  fellows  are  hoe- 
ing.   I'm  going  to  work." 

Still  Electra  said  nothing.  She  had 
meant  to  stop  at  her  own  gate  and  let 
Peter  leave  her,  if  he  would,  but  she  had 
driven  by,  and  now  they  were  in  a  pretty 
reach  of  pines,  with  the  needles  under 
the  horse's  feet  The  reins  lay  loosely, 
and  Electra,  who  seldom  did  anything 
without  a  painstaking  consciousness,  even 
forgot  her  driving,  and  let  her  hands 
relax  into  an  unlawful  ease.  They  might 
almost  tremble,  she  was  afraid,  she  felt 
so  undone  with  some  emotion,  —  disap- 
pointment, anger?  She  did  not  know. 
But  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  spot 
directly  ahead,  and  in  spite  of  herself, 
thought  turbulently.  She  could  not  help 
feding  that  Peter  would  be  surprised  if 
he  knew  how  he  seemed  to  her  after  this 
return,  almost  a  stranger,  and  one  who 
awoke  in  her  no  desire  for  further  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  not  ministering  to 
her  pride  in  any  way.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  a  person  whom  she  could  flaunt 
at  gatherings  of  the  intellectually  wor- 
shipful, with  any  chance  of  his  doing 
her  credit.  She  herself  had  tried  to  talk 
art  with  him,  and  Peter  grew  dumb. 
She  could  not  guess  it  was  because  she 
did  not  speak  his  language,  which  had 
become  almost  a  sign  language,  touched 
here  and  there  with  idiom  and  the  rest 
understood,  —  a  jargon  of  technicalities, 
mostly,  it  seemed,  humorous,  he  ap- 
peared to  mean  them  so  lightly.  Before 
he  went  abroad,  she,  who  had  read  ex- 
haustively in  art,  used  to  impart  fact 
and  theory  to  him  in  a  serious  fashion, 
and  Peter  had  humbly  accepted  them. 
But   now,   when   she  opened  her   lips 


about  his  darling  work  which  was  so  in- 
timate a  part  of  him  that  it  was  almost 
like  play,  he  had  a  queer  horror  of  what 
she  was  saying,  as  if  she  were  beginning 
a  persistent  solo  on  a  barbarous  instru- 
ment; he  could  think  of  nothing  but  put- 
ting his  hands  over  his  ears  and  running 
o£F.  But  instead  he  had  only  been  silent. 
She  could  not  understand  Peter's  having 
read  so  few  books  and  being  in  possession 
of  such  a  meagre  treasury  of  formulated 
opinion.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  so 
many  pleasant  things  to  think  about  that 
books  were  only  the  dullard's  task.  His 
thoughts  were  not  very  consecutive  or 
toward  any  particular  end;  they  were 
merely  a  pageant  of  dancing  figures, 
sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes  dramat- 
ically grave,  but  always  absorbing.  This 
Electra  could  not  know.  Now  it  was  run- 
ning through  her  mind  that  Peter,  though 
he  had  won  the  great  prizes  of  art,  was 
mysteriously  dull  and  not  what  she  con- 
sidered a  distinguished  figure  at  all.  His 
air,  his  clothes  even  —  she  found  her- 
self shrinking  a  little,  at  the  moment, 
from  the  slovenly  figure  he  made,  his  long 
legs  drawn  up  in  the  carriage  so  that  he 
could  clasp  his  hands  about  his  knees, 
while  he  went  brightly  on.  For  now 
Peter  had  found  something  to  talk  about. 
His  topic  shone  before  him  as  he  handled 
it  This  was  almost  like  painting  a  pic- 
ture with  a  real  brush  on  real  canvas,  it 
grew  so  fast.  > 

"We  might  found  a  community,"  he 
was  urging  as  warmly,  she  thought,  as 
if  he  meant  it.  "  Osmond  can  dig.  lean. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  milk  the  cow!" 

"I  have  certainly  never  tried  to  milk  a 
cow,"  said  Electra,  in  a  tone  that  bit 

But  Peter  was  n't  listening.  He  was 
simply  pleasing  his  own  creative  self. 

"You  should  n't,"  he  offered  gener- 
ously.  "You  should 

'  Sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine*8eam, 
And  live   on   ripe  strawberries,  sugar   and 
cream.' " 

Electra  pulled  the  horse  up,  and  though 
this  was  the  narrowest  bit  of  road  for  a 
mile,  turned,  with  a  masterly  hand. 
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"  How  under  the  sun  do  you  do  that  ?  " 
Peter  was  asking  pleasantly.  She  inter- 
rogated him  with  a  glance,  and  saw  him 
hunched  together  in  more  general  aban- 
don. The  happier  Peter  was  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  warmer  the  sun  shone 
on  him,  the  looser  his  joints  became.  To 
Electra  he  looked  like  a  vagabond,  but 
she  was  conscious  that  if  for  a  moment 
he  would  act  the  part  of  a  great  painter, 
she  would  bid  him  sit  up,  try  to  get  him 
into  a  propo*  cravat,  and  marry  him  to- 
morrow. Careless  Peter  was  quite  obliv- 
ious to  the  effect  he  was  creating.  He 
had  forgotten  Electra,  save  as  some  one 
possessed  of  two  ears  to  listen. 

"Turn,"  he  pivsued.  "How  can  you 
turn?  I  never  could.  I  remember  I  took 
you  to  drive  once,  ages  ago,  and  I  had  to 
keep  on  in  a  thunder  shower,  round  the 
five-mile  curve,  because  I  did  n*t  dare  to 
let  you  know  I  couldn't  cramp  the 
wheel." 

Electra  remembered  the  day.  Peter 
was  timidly  worshipful  of  her  then,  and 
she  had  found  that  quite  appropriate  in 
him.  She  remembered  the  lightning,  and 
how  satisfied  she  had  been  to  go  round 
the  five-mile  curve,  if  only  to  show  that 
she  was  not  timid  in  a  storm.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  Peter  had  been  unable  to 
forego  the  delight  of  having  her  with  him, 
but  now  it  appeared  that  he  could  ab- 
sently sit  there  hugging  his  knees,  and 
guying  the  occasion. 

"I  believe  I  can  cramp  the  wheel,"  he 
was  saying  simnily,  out  of  an  absolute 
content  in  his  limitations.  "  Only  I  never 
can  remember  which  rein  does  it.  Can 
you  tiu*n  either  way,  Electra,  right  or  left, 
one  just  as  well  as  the  other?" 

Electra  could  not  answer  in  that  vein. 

"Don't!"  she  said  involuntarily. 

In  some  moods  Peter  had  a  habit  of 
not  waiting  for  answers. 

"It's  beyond  me  how  they  do  those 
things,"  he  was  saying,  "drive,  ride, 
swim.  Should  n't  you  like  to  be  a  fish  ? 
I  should  be  mighty  proud." 

"  ShaU  I  leave  you  here  ?  "  asked  Elec- 
tra, drawing  up  at  his  gate. 


Peter  came  out  of  his  chiMish 
He  saw  Rose  in  the  garden,  and  knew 
it  was  better  that  Electra  should  find  her 
alone. 

"Yes,  let  me  out,"  he  said.  "IH  no 
back  and  see  if  Osmond  is  where  I  kft 
him." 

Electra  abo  had  seen  Ro6e»  lying  z& 
the  long  chair  under  the  gn4)e  aihor, 
and  left  her  carriage  at  the  gate.  Rok 
was  in  white.  A  'book  lay  in  her  lap, 
unopened.  The  idle  hands  had  darted, 
and  her  eyes  were  closed.  Electra,  oooh 
ing  upon  her,  felt  a  pang,  an  inexplicabk 
one,  at  her  loveliness.  It  seemed  hiM 
lassitude,  not  alone  to  challenge  {alj. 
but  a  renewed  and  poignant  interest  wha 
she  should  awake.  At  Electra's  step  ber 
eyes  came  open  slowly,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  that  garden  ground  to  mom 
her.  Then  with  a  rush  of  color  to  the 
face,  her  eyes  grew  large.  life,  sor- 
prised  life,  poured  in  on  ha>»  and  she  had 
gained  her  feet  with  a  spring.  BeloR 
Electra  could  insist  upon  her  own  d^ 
corous  distance.  Rose,  with  a  chanmng 
gesture  and  an  insistent  cordiality,  had 
her  by  both  hands. 

"How  good  of  you,"  she  was  sayiof. 
"How  good  of  you!" 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Electra,  with 
a  stiff  dignity  she  hated,  as  not  in  the 
least  the  armor  she  had  meant  to  wear. 
"I  came  to  see  if  you  would  drive  over 
to  the  house."  This  she  had  not  meant 
to  ask,  but  it  seemed  easier  to  deal  with 
problematic  characters  in  the  coursed 
motion  than  face  to  face  and  standisg. 
Rose  was  eagerly  ready. 

"My  hat  is  here,"  she  cried,  **and  my 
parasol.  I  thought  I  might  walk  up  Uk 
road  a  bit,  —  but  it  was  so  hot  Hov 
good  of  you!" 

As  they  went  down  the  path  together, 
Rose  in  her  slender  grace  and  eager  mo- 
tions the  significant  note  in  the  garden, 
Electra  felt  the  irritation  of  having,  for 
any  reason,  committed  hersdf  to  even  a 
short  intimacy  with  her.  But  presently 
they  were  together  in  the  carriage,  and 
Electra  spoke. 
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"My  grandmother  is  at  home  this 
morning.  We  have  a  guest  for  a  few  days, 
Mr.  William  Stark,  of  London.  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  meeting  them 
both." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  returned  Rose, 
still  in  that  warmly  impulsive  tone. 

Electra  had  a  strong  distaste  for  un- 
considered things.  They  seemed  to  her 
to  show  lack  of  poise.  Now  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  inconsistency  of  proposing 
that  Bose  should  meet  anybody,  even 
Billy  Stark.  But  in  the  moment  of  con- 
ceiving it  she  had  remembered  that  Mr. 
Stark  was  a  man  of  the  world;  he  would 
know  an  adventuress  when  he  saw  one. 
Afterwards  she  would  ask  him  frankly 
how  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by 
the  siren's  song. 

At  the  house  she  led  the  way  into  the 
vine-shaded  sitting-room  where  Madam 
Fulton  and  Stark  had  been  engaged  for 
an  hour  in  a  battle  delightful  to  them 
both.  Madam  Fulton  sat  beautifully  up- 
right in  a  straight-backed  chair,  and  her 
old  friend,  with  her  permission,  lay  upon 
a  bamboo  couch,  where  he  held  his  eye- 
glass by  its  ribbon  in  one  outstretched 
hand  and  gesticulated  with  it,  while  he 
urged  torrentially  upon  her  the  rights  of 
a  publisher  to  the  confidence  of  his  au- 
thor. Now  he  came  to  his  feet  and  stood 
punctiliously. 

''Ah!"  said  Madam  Fulton.  She  had 
remembered  a  little  lack  in  her  recep- 
tion of  Rose  when,  hot  and  tired  from 
her  journey,  she  had  foimd  her  in  the 
house.  "So  here  is  our  young  lady  again. 
I  have  been  wondering  why  we  have  n't 
seen  you,  my  dear." 

While  Rose,  in  her  grateful  sweetness, 
was  bowing  over  her  hand,  Electra  had 
said  to  the  gentleman,  with  the  air  of  its 
being  quite  the  usual  thing  to  say,  — 

"You  know  all  about  Markham  Mac- 
Leod, Mr.  Stark.  This  is  the  daughter 
d  Markham  MacLeod." 

Somehow,  save  to  Rose,  it  seemed  an 
adequate  presentation,  and  that  instant 
Stark  was  bowing  before  her. 

"I  can't  say  Mr.  MacLeod,"  Electra 


added,  with  the  elaborate  grace  that 
fitted  what  seemed  to  her  that  skillful 
preface.  "He  is  quite  too  great  for  that, 
isn'the,  Mr.  Stark?" 

Billy  had  no  extravagant  opinion  of 
Mftrkhftm  MacLeod.  He  had  rather  the 
natural  dubiousness  of  the  inquiring 
mind  toward  a  man  whom  the  world  de- 
lighted to  honor  and  who  had,  according 
to  dispassionate  standards,  done  nothing, 
as  yet,  save  telling  others  what  to  do. 

"We  don't  say  Mr.  Browning,  often," 
he  concurred,  "certainly  not  Mr.  Shake- 
speare. But,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  don't 
forgive  your  father." 

He  seated  himself,  for  Electra  was  now 
decorously  smiling  in  a  chair  that  be- 
came her.  It  had  a  high  carved  top  like 
Madam  Fulton's,  and  in  these  the  older 
woman  and  the  younger  looked  like  the 
finest-fibred  beings  bred  out  of  endurance 
and  strong  virtues.  Rose  was  in  a  low 
chair  near  Madam  Fulton's  knee.  She 
was  leaning  forward  now,  listening  in  her 
receptive  way,  and  Billy  Stark  looked  at 
her  anew  and  wondered  at  her  beauty 
and  her  grace.  But  he  recalled  himself 
with  a  sigh,  and  remembered  it  was  the 
old  conmionplace  —  youth  —  and  it  was 
not  for  him. 

"You  don't  forgive  my  father?"  she 
repeated,  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent 
that  came  sometimes  upon  her  tongue, 
no  one  knew  why,  whether  to  enhance  her 
charm  or  in  imconsdousness.    "Why?" 

Billy  Stark  had  thrown  one  of  his  short 
legs  over  the  other,  and  held  it  with  his 
well-kept  hand. 

"He  is  a  renegade,"  he  said.  "He  be- 
gan to  write,  and  stopped  writing.  You 
can't  expect  a  publisher  to  condone  that" 

Madam  Fulton  was  having  a  strange 
pang  of  liking  and  envy  as  she  looked  at 
the  girl,  one  such  as  she  never  felt  over 
Electra.  Rose  for  her,  too,  had  youth, 
beautiful  and  pathetic  also.  As  the  girl 
only  smiled  without  answering,  she  said 
kindly, — 

"Your  father  got  very  much  interested 
in  people,  did  n't  he,  my  dear  ?  the  work- 
ing classes?" 
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"Labor/*  said  Electra,  as  if  it  were  a 
war-cry. 

Madam  Fulton  glanced  at  her  involun- 
tarilj,  with  a  satirical  thought.  Electra 
had  a  maternal  attitude  toward  her  serv- 
ants, shown,  her  grandmother  thought, 
chieflj  by  interfering  in  their  private 
lives.  She  worked  tirelessly  at  clubs  to 
raise  money  for  labor,  and  she  listened 
to  the  most  arid  talks  on  the  situation  of 
the  day.  But  did  Electra  love  her  fellow- 
man?  Madam  Fulton  did  not  know. 
She  had  seen  no  sign  of  it.  But  Rose  was 
returning  one  of  her  vague  answers  that 
always  seemed  significant,  and,  to  any 
partial  ear,  quite  adequate. 

"  My  father  founded  what  he  calls  the 
Brotherhood.  He  speaks  for  it.  He  works 
for  it.    But  you  know  that  already." 

Stark  nodded. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "It  is  tremendous. 
He  says  to  this  man,  *Come,'  and  he 
cometh,  and  so  on.  I  should  think  it 
would  make  him  He  awake  o'  nights." 

"No,"  said  Rose,  smiling  briUiantly  in 
a  way  she  had  when  the  smile  had  no 
honest  mirth  in  it,  "my  father  never  lies 
awake.  Responsibility  is  the  last  thing 
he  fears." 

Now  Electra  was  smiling  upon  her  so 
persuasively  that  Rose  bent  toward  the 
look  as  if  it  were  a  species  of  simshine. 

"We  want  you  to  do  something  for 
us,"  Electra  said. 

"Oh,  I'll  do  it,"  Rose  was  responding 
eagerly.    "Gladly." 

"We  want  you  to  give  us  a  talk  on 
your  father." 

Rose,  painfully  thrown  back  upon  her- 
self, looked  her  discomfort. 

"Do  you  mean  —  "  she  began.  "That 
was  what  you  asked  me  before." 

••For  the  Club." 

"They  want  me  to  give  a  talk  on  my 
book,"  said  Madam  Fulton,  looking  at 
Stark  with  a  direct  mirth.  Then,  still  with 
a  meaning  for  him,  she  added,  to  Rose, 
"You  do  it,  my  dear.  So  will  I,  if  they 
drive  me  to  it.    We'll  surprise  them." 

"That  would  be  very  sweet  of.  you, 
grandmother,"  said  Electra,  innocent  of 


hidden  meanings.  "  Then  we  nu^  osr 
on  two  afternoons.*'  » 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  aboits; 
father?"  asked  Rose,  and  Ekctnt: 
swered  with  a  contrasting  enthosaffi,- 

"His    habit    of    thought,   somethB: 
about  his  daily  life  as  seen  hj  tki . 
nearest  him,  anything  to  interpret  t  ^ 
man  to  us." 

"I  can't  do  it."  Rose  had  mwsfi 
with  a  touch  of  harshness  strangdj  coe 
trasted  with  her  facile  ways.  "Ink 
can't." 

Now  she  saw  why  she  had  been  ssz- 
moned,  and  her  gratitude  sobered  k. 
dull  distaste.    She  felt  cold. 

"That  sort  of  thing  is  very  diffic^^ 
said  Stark,  in  a  general  desire  to  queDbf 
emotional  tide.  "I  often  think  a  pcscc 
next  us  has  to  be  inarticulate  about  s 
He  does  n't  know  really  what  he  thkb 
of  us  till  we  are  gone.  You  know  t  \k 
Frenchman  says  it  is  like  being  insxktiy 
works  of  a  clock.  You  can't  tdl  tlic  ti» 
there.    You  have  to  go  outside." 

Rose  was  upon  her  feet,  a  kurelj  b 
ure,  wistful  and  mysteriously  sad. 

"I  must  go  back,"  she  said.  "IW 
you  for  letting  me  come.'*  Shehadtuiw: 
away  when  Madam  Fulton  called  to  he 

"Miss  MacLeod!"  Rose  stood,  ir 
rested.  Madam  Fulton  continued,  "Wb 
not  stay  to  luncheon  with  us?" 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  Appsrenty 
she  could  not.  Tears  were  swimmu^ii 
her  eyes.  She  looked  at  Electra  is  ^ 
might  be  reproach  or  a  despair  it  tbt 
futility  of  the  fight  she  had  to  make.  9» 
returned  to  Madam  Fulton  and  stoo^ 
before  her. 

"You  did  n't  know,"  she  said,  in tIo» 
tone.    "No  one  has  told  you!" 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  old  ladyHwflf 
"What  is  it?" 

Rose  stood  before  her,  proudly  w^ 
her  back  turned  upon  Electra,  as  H  sbt 
repudiated  one  source  of  justice  aad  ap- 
pealed to  another  court 

"You  caUed  me  Wsa  MacLeod^  * 
said,  in  her  full-throated  voice.  **!  ^ 
your  grandson's  wife." 
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"Tom's  wife!"  cried  the  old  lady,  in 

sharp  staccato.  "Tom's  wife!  For 
aven's  sake!" 

Rose  turned  from  her  to  Stark  with  an 
Dquent  insistence.  Electra,  outside  the 
rde  of  the  drama,  stood  ignored.  But 
[ftdam  Fulton  called  to  her,  — 

"Electra,  do  you  hear?" 

"I  have  heard  it,"  answered  Electra, 
ith  composure. 

"You  have  heard  it  ?  Why  did  n't  you 
dime?" 

But  Electra  made  no  reply.  Madam 
'ulton  gave  way  to  her  excitement  It 
eemed  to  put  new  blood  into  her  veins. 

"Sit  down  here,"  she  said  imperious- 
r,  pushing  forward  a  chair.  Rose  sank 
ipon  it  in  a  dignified  obedience.  ''Now 
ell  me,  —  how  long  were  you  married  ?  " 

"Two  years." 

"  Did  Tom — "  there  were  many  things 
he  old  lady,  knowing  Tom,  wished  to 
isk.  But  Tom  was  in  his  grave,  and  she 
»ntented  herself  with  remarking,  "  I  cer- 
ainly  am  petrified." 

Stark  gave  a  little  smiling  nod  to  them, 
ind  began  making  his  way  to  the  door. 
[t  seemed  to  him  emphatically  that  this 
vas  a  family  conclave. 

"Billy,"  caUed  the  old  kdy,  "did  you 
sver  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  your  life? 
Tom  had  a  wife  two  years  before  he  died, 
md  not  a  word.  Did  you  ever  dream  of 
luch  a  thing?  Electra,  I  could  trounce 
fon  for  not  telling  me."  Then,  as  no  one 
§poke,  she  asked  sharply,  "Does  Peter 
bow?" 

"Yes,  Madam  Fulton,"  Rose  returned. 
"He  brought  me  here.  Not  quite  that 
He  assived  me  I  might  come." 

"Come!  of  course  you  had  to  come. 
You  belong  here.  Why  are  n't  you  stay- 
ing with  us  ?  Electra,  have  n't  you  seen 
to  it?" 

Electra  was  immovable,  and  the  other 
girl  turned  to  her  a  mute  glance.  To 
Billy  Stark  it  said  many  things.  Re- 
proach was  in  it,  and  a  challenging,  al- 
most a  hard  appeal.  Rose  looked  like  a 
gentle  thing  that  has  been  forced  to  fight. 
But  she  spoke  to  Madam  Fulton. 


"I  must  go,"  she  said,  with  her  exqui- 
site deference.  "I  must  n't  tire  you." 

"Tire  me!  I'm  never  tired.  Well,  you 
must  come  again.  You  must  come  to 
stay.    Electra  will  see  to  that." 

But  Electra  only  walked  to  the  library 
door  with  the  departing  guest,  and  pre- 
sently Billy  Stark  caught  the  white  shim- 
mer of  a  gown,  as  Rose  went  down  the 
path.  Electra  was  looking  eagerly  from 
him  to  her  grandmother. 

"WeU,  Mr.  Stark,"  she  said,  as  if  she 
hurried  him.  "What  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

Stark  indicated  a  chair,  with  a  cour- 
teous motion,  and  then  allowed  himself 
to  be  seated. 

"She  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  young 
woman,"  he  returned,  in  his  impartial 
way  of  shedding  optimism. 

Electra  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  I  know  —  I  know.  It 's  easy  enough 
to  be  handsome." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  conmiented  MA/^^^m 
Fulton. 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Electra?"  asked 
her  grandmother  testily.  She  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Electra  thought  the 
stranger  lacking  in  poise. 

A  deep  red  had  risen  to  Electra's 
cheeks.  Her  hands  flew  together  in  a 
nervous  dasp.  She  had  momentarily  lost 
what  poise  she  herself  possessed. 

"Can't  you  see,"  she  urged,  "that  girl 
is  an  adventuress?" 

Grandmother  was  leaning  forward, 
enchanted  at  the  prospect.  She  seemed 
to  have  before  her  an  absorbing  work 
of  fiction,  "concluded  in  our  next" 

"Now  what  makes  you  think  so?" 
she  inquired  cosily.  "Would  n't  that  be 
grand!  Stay  here,  Billy.  If  there's  any 
scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth*  you 
must  share  it." 

Electra  was  speaking  with  a  high  im- 
patience. 

"Of  course  she  is  an  adventuress.  You 
must  see  it,  both  of  you." 

"Is  Jthat  all  the  evidence  you  have?" 
asked  the  old  lady  dryly. 
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Electra  blenched  a  little.  She  liked  to 
have  irrefutable  fact  on  her  side,  and 
allow  other  people  the  generalities.  Yet 
her  certainty  remained  untouched. 

"Does  Peter  saj  she  is  Tom's  wife?" 
inquired  Madam  Fulton,  in  some  scorn  at 
herself  for  putting  elementary  questions. 

"Yes.  Peter  says  she  was  Tom's 
wife." 

"There,  you  see!"  But  at  Electra's 
look,  the  old  lady  cried  out  to  Stark,  in 
irrepressible  annoyance,  "No,  she  does 
n't  see!  It  does  n't  mean  a  thing  to  her." 

"It  will  be  quite  easy,"  said  Stark 
soothingly,  "to  assure  yoiurself,  Miss 
Electra.  She  will  no  doubt  tell  you  where 
she  was  married.  That  can  be  confirmed 
at  once." 

"She  must  present  her  proofs,"  said 
Electra.    "I  shall  not  ask  for  them." 

"  What  do  you  hate  the  poor  girl  for  ?  " 
asked  Madam  Fulton.  "Is  it  the  money  ? 
Are  you  afraid  you've  got  to  share  with 
her?" 

Billy  Stark  had  been  nearing  the  door, 
and  now  he  was  out  of  the  room. 

"Have  you  told  Peter  how  you  feel 
about  it?"  asked  the  old  lady  keenly. 

Electra  seemed  to  herself  to  be  un- 
justly upon  her  own  defense  when  she 
had  meant  to  place  the  stranger  there. 

"He  knows  it,  grandmother."  She 
spoke  as  impatiently  as  decorum  would 
allow. 

The  old  lady  watched  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, steadily.    Then  she  inquired,  — 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you,  Electra?" 

"With  me,  grandmother?" 

"You're  jealous,  child.  You're  jeal- 
ous of  Peter,  because  the  girl's  so 
pretty." 

Electra  stood  still,  the  color  surging 
over  her  face.  She  felt  out  of  doors  for 
all  the  world  to  jeer  at,  and  without 
the  blameless  habit  of  her  life.  Nothing, 
Electra  told  herself,  even  at  that  mo- 
ment, had  the  value  of  the  truth.  If  she 
believed  herself  to-be  jealous,  she  must 
not  shirk  it,  degrading  as  it  was.  But  she 
would  not  believe  it 


"You  must  excuse  me,  gnadoAL 
she  said,  with  dignity.  "I  cut  din 
such  things,  even  with  you." 

Madam  Fulton  spoke  quite  eiger 

"But,  bless  you,  child,  Ilike  it« : 
better  for  it.  It  makes  you  humaiL  h 
decorum  is  the  only  thing  Vvttroj, 
to  complain  of.  If  I  could  find  t  i»l 
ness  in  you  now  and  then*  we  ^j 
agree  like  two  peas  in  a  pod." 

Electra  stood  taller  and  stni^ 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "the  youg r 
man  is  here,  and  we  have  got  to  do  (t 
best  about  it" 

"The  yoimg  woman!  Don't  ta&  ■ 
she  were  a  kitchen  wench.  Wbst  1 1 
use,  Electra!  What's  the  sense  ia  boc 
so  irreproachable  ?  Come  off  yov  cs 
while  we're  alone  together. 

"But,  grandmother,"  said  E3«£i 
with  an  accession  of  finnness,  and  ja* 
ing  irrelevant  strictures  to  be 
in  the  silence  of  her  room, "  I  shall 
adui6wledge  her  nor  shall  I  issik  x 
here." 

"You  won't  acknowledge  her?" 

"Not  until  she  brings  me  prorf." 

"You  won't  ask  for  it?" 

"I  shan't  ask  for  it  It  is  for  her  loi.^. 
not  for  me." 

"  And  you  won't  have  her  hat  ?  Tkt 
by  George,  Electra,  I  will!" 

Electra  raised  her  eyebrows  by  t> 
slightest  possible  space.  It  was  inroie 
tary,  but  the  old  lady  saw  it 

"You're  quite  right,"  she  said  ir» 
ically,  "the  house  is  n't  mine." 

"The  house  is  yours  to  do  exadK  i* 
you  please  with  it,"  said  Electra,  witfec 
instant  justice  instinct  even  with  a  ^ 
ful  warmth.  "Any  guest  you  inrilf  i 
welcome.  Only,  grandmother,  I  m* 
beg  of  you  not  to  invite  this  particBii: 
person." 

"  Person !  Electra,  you  make  me  wd 
Be  human;  come,  unbend  a  little.  T«^ 
the  poker  out  of  your  training.  Do  ^ 
decent  thing,  and  ask  her  here,  and  tbs 
find  out  about  her,  and  if  she's  t  \»t 
gage,  turn  her  out,  neck  and  crop.'* 

"I  must  refuse,  grandmother,'*  «*= 
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tra.   "Now  are  n't  you  getting  tired? 

11  bring  your  food." 

Adam  Fulton  spoke  with  deliberate 

ion:  — 

Perdition  take  my  food!" 

IX 

OBS  came  down  out  of  her  chamber 
r  supper  on  a  warm  still  evening.  She 

stayed  in  retirement  nearly  all  day. 
ndmother  had  been  su£Fering  discom- 

from  the  heat  and  was  better  alone. 
sr  had  gone  to  town,  and  he  had  not 
le  back.  The  girl  stopped  in  the 
rway  of  the  silent  house  and  looked 
into  the  night  It  was  all  moonlight, 
m3r8terious  shadows  and  enchanting 
inesses.    The   ghunour  of  the  hour 

over  it  like  a  veil,  and  her  heart 
ponded  to  the  calling  from  mysterious 
tances,  voices  that  were  those  of  life 
id  springing  within  her  and  echoing 
Jc  ^m  that  delusive  world.  She  stood 
xe  smiling  a  litUe,  trying  to  keep  the 
lolesome  bitterness  of  her  mood,  be- 
ise  she  thought  she  knew  what  a  de- 
ving  jade  fortune  is,  and  yet  with  her 
ung  heart  pathetically  craving  life  and 
t  fullness  of  it  Rose  thought  she  had 
ite  fathomed  the  wc^th  of  things.  She 
ew  the  bravest  shows  are  made  by  the 
eldest  design,  and  she  had  sworn,  in 
sperate  defense  of  herself,  to  *'take  the 
wld  but  as  the  world"  —  a  gaming 
3und  far  base  passions  and  self-love, 
it  to-night  all  the  instincts  of  youth  in 
r  were  innocenUy  vocal.  Here  was  the 
autif ul  earth,  again  fecund  and  full  of 
rts.  She  could  not  help  believing  in  it. 
le  gathered  her  skirts  about  her,  and 
epped  out  into  the  dew,  and  with  no 
owed  purpose,  but,  straight  as  inevit- 
Ae  intent  could  lead  her,  crossed  the  or- 
lard  and  went  down  across  the  field  to 
smond.  She  had  selected  that  way,  in 
T  unconscious  mind,  when  grandmo- 
ler  had  Uiat  morning  sent  her  into  the 
tic  to  look  at  some  precious  heirlooms 
I  disuse.  Looking  out  of  the  attic  win- 
9w  she  had  noted  his  litUe  shack  and 


fields  of  growing  things,  and  some  im- 
patience then  had  said  to  her.  That 
would  be  the  way  to  get  to  him.  Before 
the  last  wall,  she  came  out  on  a  low  rise 
where  there  was  a  spreading  tree.  It  was 
an  oak  tree,  and  though  there  seemed  to 
be  no  wind  that  night,  the  leaves  rustied 
thinly. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  It  was 
Osmond's  voice  out  of  the  shadow  near 
the  wall. 

Rose  answered  at  once,  — 

"  I  was  going  down  to  see  you." 

"I  thought  you  would  come." 

He  was  sitting  there,  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  at  once  she  sank  down  op- 
posite him  on  a  stone  that  made  her  a 
prim  littie  seat.  The  shadow  lay  upon 
her  in  flecks,  but  the  outline  of  her  white 
dress  was  visible  to  him. 

"Did  you  call  me?  "she  asked.  There 
was  no  trace  of  her  unrest  of  the  moments 
before,  either  in  her  manner  or  in  her  own 
happy  consciousness.  She  felt  instead  a 
delicious  ease  and  security  that  needed 
no  explaining  even  to  herself. 

Osmond  answered  as  if  he  were  delib- 
erating. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  called  you. 
I  hope  I  did  n't.  I  was  thinking  about 
you,  of  course." 

"Why  do  you  hope  you  did  n't  ?  " 

"Because  I  haven't  any  right  to." 

"Does  n't  my  coming  prove  you  had  a 
right  to  ?  You  see  you  did  call  me,  and  I 
came." 

After  a  moment  he  answered  irrele- 
vantiy,  — 

"I'm  a  cowardly  sort  of  chap.  When 
I  feel  like  calling  you,  I  choke  it  down. 
I  don't  want  to  get  the  habit  of  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"One  reason  —  it  wiQ  be  so  difficult 
when  you  go  away." 

A  sense  of  freedom  and  happiness  pos- 
sessed her.  Words  rose  tumultuously  to 
her  lips,  to  be  choked  there.  She  wanted 
to  say  unreasonably,  "I  shall  never  go 
away.  How  could  you  think  it  ?  "  But 
instead  she  asked,  with  a  happy  indirec- 
tion, "  Where  am  I  going  ?  " 
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He,  too,  answered  lightly. 

"How  should  I  know  ?  Back  into  your 
cloud,  I  guess  —  dear  goddess."  The 
last  words  were  very  low,  and  to  himself, 
but  she  heard  them.  Instantly  and 
against  all  reason,  she,  who  had  never 
meant  to  be  happy  again,  laughed  ecstat- 
ically. 

"Think,"  she  said,  "a  month  ago  I 
did  n't  know  you  were  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did.  Peter  told  you  he 
had  a  kind  of  a  brother,  that  worked  on 
the  farm.  But  I  did  n't  know  you  were  in 
the  world." 

"Of  course,"  she  deliberated  softly, 
"I  knew  Peter  had  a  brother.  But  I  did 
n't  know  it  was  you." 

The  moonlit  air  was  as  beguihng  to 
him  as  it  was  to  her.  Everything  was  dif- 
ferent and  everything  was  possible.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  tried  to  re- 
call old  prudences.  In  vain.  The  still, 
bright  world  told  him,  with  a  voice  so 
quiet  that  it  was  like  a  hand  upon  his 
heart,  that  it  was  the  only  world.  The 
daylight  one  of  doubts  and  dull  expedi- 
ency had  been  arranged  by  man.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  spirit.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  himself  drowning  in  that  sea  of 
life.  Then,  perhaps  lifted  by  his  striving 
will,  he  seemed  to  come  out  again  to  the 
free  air  that  had  touched  him  at  her 
coming.  Again  he  was  at  peace  and 
incredibly  exalted.  He  tried  to  bring 
lightness  into  their  talk. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "you  are  one  of 
the  charmers." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  charmers? " 

"Don't  ask  me  what  I  mean,  when 
you  know.  If  you  do  that,  we  shall  forget 
our  language." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  our  lan- 
guage?" 

"Yours  and  mine.  Don't  you  hear  it 
going  on,  question  and  answer,  question 
and  answer,  all  the  time  our  tongues  are 
talking  ?  Those  are  the  things  we  never 
can  speak  out  loud." 

"Yes,  I  hear  them.  But  I  could  n't 
tell  what  I  hear." 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't.    Only  when 


we  really  speak  with  our  Hps,  «e  t:! 
tell  each  other  the  truth.  If  vedal  : 
shall  jar  things.  Then  the  othtr  %- 
will  stop." 

When  she  spoke  her  words  bad  i : 
of  pain,  mysteriously  disproportioQeL 
thought,  to  the  warning  he  bad  ^ 

"I  don't  think  I  have  told  ytn  n 
wasn't  true,"  she  iaHered.  hk  ^ 
gone  out  of  her. 

The  tenderest  comforting  seene: 
him  too  harsh  for  such  patbedc  o 
row.    But  he  clung  to  his  hgfaler,  sa 
mood. 

"We've  simply  got  to  tdl  eidocr 
the  truth.  When  we  don't,  it 'fiie- 
clanging  of  ten  thousand  bdls.  (Xcac- 
that  drowns  the  other  voices.  So  vk 
ask  you  if  you  are  one  of  the  cbmr 
you  must  n't  ask  what  I  men.  T  i 
must  answer." 

She  began  to  lau^  His  heart  RJar 
atit. 

"Yes,"  she  owned  ^eefully,  "Yt 
am." 

"That's  a  good  lady.  Yon'itr^ 
beautiful,  too,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  corroborated.  "Oil 
swear  to  anything! " 

"  If  it 's  true,"  he  corrected  bff.  "  W^ 
are  your  accomplishments,  masj-  '"' 
you  play  the  piano  ?  " 

For  his  life,  Osmond  could  noiW 
told  why  he  addressed  her  as  be  dii  •' 
how  he  got  the  words.  Some  stranfc  i^; 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  in  bim,  i» 
that  had  a  language  he  had  not  kffv 
from  books  nor  used  to  woman.  Tbev* 
self  grew  rapidly.  He  felt  it  wax  ^ 
him.  It  was  loquacious,  too.  Itseeofll 
have  more  to  say  than  there  wwW '' 
time  for  in  a  million  years;  but  bega^ 
head. 

"I  play  a  HtUe,"  said  Rose.  She" 
meeting  him  joyously.    "I  sing,  to^ 

"Yes,  you  sing.  I  guessed  that  1^ 
me  hear  you." 

At  once  she  folded  her  hands  oo  il 
knees  and  sang  like  a  child  in  het^ 
with  the  art  that  is  simplicity.  Sbf  ^' 
"Nous  n'irons  plus  au  bois,"  and^ 
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nd  felt  his  heart  choking  with  the  mel- 
rholy  of  it.  His  own  voice  trembled 
en  he  said,  — 

'You  must  not  sing  that  often.    It's 
sad." 

*  Are  we  never  to  be  sad  ?  "  She  asked 
a  a  quick  tone  full  of  eager  confidence, 
if  whatever  he  told  her  was  bound  to 
ne  to  pass. 

*  Not  when  we  are  together." 
Premonition  chilled  him  there.  Why 
3uld  they  ever  be  together  again  ?  Why 
is  it  not  possible  that  this  was  his  one 
^bt,  the  first  and  the  last  ?  So  if  it  was 
be  the  last,  he  would  taste  every  min- 
e  of  it,  and  make  it  his  to  keep. 
"Well,"  he  said  consideringly,  "so 
u  are  a  charmer.  You  can  charm  a 
rd  off  a  bush.  That  would  be  one  of  the 
«t  tricks." 

She  answered,  in  what  he  saw  was  real 
flight 

"I  can  try.    Want  me  to? " 
"No,  no.  You  can't  tell  what  wiQ  be- 
)me  of  the  bird  —  in  the  end." 
His  voice  sounded  to  her  ineffably  sad. 
lager  words  rose  again  to  her  lips,  and 
gain  she  held  them  back,  even  against 
lie  glamour  of  that  light  and  air. 
"You  broke  your  promise  to  me,"  she 
dventured  presently. 

"What  promise?" 

"You  said  you  would  come  to  the 
louse." 

"I  said  I  might"  He  spoke  with  an 
mlMndng  tenderness,  as  ff  to  a  child. 
3he  .fancied  he  was  smiling  at  her  through 
he  dusk.  "Besides,"  he  continued,  "I 
ihan't  come  to  see  you  there  anyway, 
[  have  decided  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"This  is  better." 

"This?" 

"Thb  tree." 

It  seemed  quite  just  and  natural  that 
she  should  meet  him  there.  Why  should 
she  disclaim  it  ? 

"But  you  won't  go  to  the  house  to  see 
your  grandmother  ?  " 

**0h,  I  see  grannie.  She  wakes  before 
day.  We  have  a  little  talk  every  morning 


while  you're  asleep.  The  last  time" — 
he  stopped. 

"WeU!"  she  urged  him. 

"The  last  time  I  passed  your  door  I 
heard  your  step  inside.  When  I  went  out 
at  the  front  door,  I  heard  you  on  the 
stairs."  It  had  apparently  enormous  sig- 
nificance to  him.  "The  next  morning  I 
came  earlier,"  said  Osmond,  in  a  low 
tone,  "but  I  dropped  a  handful  of  rose 
leaves  at  your  sill." 

"I  saw  them  —  scattered  rose  leaves." 

"For  you  to  step  on." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"But  I  did  n't,"  she  said.  "I  did  n't 
step  on  them." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  gathered  them  up  very  carefully  in 
my  handkerchief  and  left  them  in  my 
bureau  drawer." 

"Now,  why —  "  he  spoke  curiously 
—  "why  did  you  do  that ?  " 

"I  hate  to  throw  away  flowers.  They 
are  precious  to  me." 

There  was  silence  again,  and  then  he 
said  reprovingly, — 

"No,  you  must  n't  do  that" 

"Do  what? 

"You  must  n't  get  up  earlier  to  catch 
me  scattering  my  rose  leaves.  That 
would  n't  be  fair." 

"That  was  what  I  was  thinking."  She 
mused  a  moment.  "No,  I  suppose  it 
would  n't  be  fair." 

"You  see  we  shall  have  to  play  fair 
every  minute.  That 's  the  way  to  be  good 
playmates." 

"That's  what  we  are,  is  n't  it  —  play- 
mates?" 

"It's  about  the  size  of  it"  Then  he 
asked  her  gravely,  across  the  distance 
between  them :  "  Don't  you  hear  a  night- 
ingale ?  " 

She  was  taken  in. 

"But  there  are  n't  any  nightingales,  in 
New  England!" 

"I  almost  think  I  hear  one.  You  see  if 
you  don't." 

She  caught  the  pace  then,  and  lis- 
tened. Presently  she  spoke  as  gravely  as 
he  had  done. 
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*'I  am  sure  I  hear  one.  Over  there  in 
the  rose  garden." 

"I  knew  you  would."  He  breathed 
quickly,  in  a  gay  relief.  "Yes,  in  the 
rose  garden  'her  breast  against  a  thorn.' 
Well,  playmate,  it's  a  wonderful  night 
I  smell  the  roses,  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  andlihes.  The  nightingale  sings 
very  loud." 

"Let  us  talk,  playmate.  Where  have 
you  been  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  " 

"Since  that  other  night  I  came  down 
here?" 

"Since  that  other  year,  so  long  ago. 
We  must  n't  forget  there  are  other  years, 
though  we  can't  quite  recall  them.  If 
there  hadn't  been,  we  shouldn't  be 
hearing  the  nightingale  to-night  and 
talking  without  words.  You  see  it's  a 
good  while  since  I  saw  you.  How  old 
are  you  ?  " 

"Twenty-five." 

"Twenty-five!  A  quarter  of  a  century. 
That's  a  long  tune.  Well,  what  have  you 
been  doing  all  that  twenty-five  years  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  shrink  into  herself,  as  if 
a  hand  had  struck  her. 

"Don't!  "  she  breathed.  "Don't  ask 
me  to  remember." 

"Why,  no!  not  if  it  troubles  ypu." 

"Troubles  me!  it  kiUs  me.  Can't  we 
begin  now  ?  " 

"We  will  begin  now.  There,  playmate, 
don't  shiver.  I  feel  you're  doing  it 
through  the  moonlight.  Don't  let  your 
chin  tremble  either.  It  did,  that  night 
down  in  the  shack." 

"When  I  was  talking  about  Electra  ?  " 

"I  guess  so.  Anyway,  it  trembled  a  lot, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  it  must  n't  any 
more.   Cheer  up,  playmate.  Be  a  man." 

"I  wish  I  were  a  man."  She  spoke  bit- 
terly. The  beauty  of  the  night  seemed  to 
break  about  her,  and  this  castle  of  whim 
that  had  looked,  a  moment  ago,  more 
solid  than  certainty,  was  crumbling. 

"Now  you're  doing  what  I  told  you 
not  to,"  he  warned  her  gravely.  "You 
have  stopped  telling  the  truth.  You  don't 
wish  you  were  a  man.  Think  how  happy 
you  were  a  minute  ago,  only  because  you 


are  a  beautiful  woman  and  you  beanli 
nightingale." 

She  was  struggling  bade  into  tlie  <U 
medium  that  had  been  between  tlimd^ 
moment  before. 

"I  only  meant —  "  she  spoke  pun 
takingly,  hunting  for  words  and  patbl 
ically  anxious  to  have  themi%ht-'| 
only  meant  —  I  have  been  unbappj.  M 
man  would  have  been  as  unhappy af 
have  been." 

Osmond  smiled  a  little  to  Innidti 
grave  communing.  Tlieuphinroidafb 
life  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  Uxnjw 
so  hard  that,  if  he  had  foreseattfrai 
the  beginning,  he  would  have  said  itm 
impossible.  But  at  the  same  instaat  b 
remembered  where  it  had  kd  liimibey 
come  out  into  clear  air,  he  was  re8%B 
this  garden  of  delight.  And  she,  too,  wv 
resting.  He  knew  that  with  a  perfect  oe^ 
tainty. 

"  We  have  b^^  over,"  he  wwri 
her.  "We  don't  have  to  remember.  S« 
the  moon  driving  along  the  sl^.  Weiic 
going  with  her,  fast  Ixxk  at  her,  ^^ 
mate." 

She  looked  up  into  the  skj  where  tk 
moon  seemed  to  be  racing  past  not 
stable  clouds.  It  was  as  if  their  spiiitaii 
gaze  met  there,  to  be  welded  into  t  n* 
tual  compact.  This  was  the  ccstisyirf 
silence.  Presently  a  sound  broke  it,  i 
whistle  loud  and  dear  from  the  (Aa 
field.  Osmond  was  at  once  upon  his  feet 

"Come,"  he  said,  "we  must  g<^ 
There's  Peter." 

"But  why  must  we  go?"  acf« 
struggling  out  of  her  trance  of  qdetode. 
almost  offended  at  his  haste. 

"Come  with  me.  We  will  meet  to 
in  the  field.  It  is  too  —  too  splewtt 
here.  This  is  our  castle  under  the  tr» 
Don't  you  know  it  is  ?  We  can't  aimf* 
body  in  —  not  even  Peter." 

"Not  even  Peter!"  She  tried  to  ssj  it 
gayly,  but  a  quick  sadness  MupoBbff 
as  she  rose  and  went  with  him  along  t^ 
path.  The  moon  had  gone  into  t  ciooil- 
and  a  breath  sprang  up.  The  night  ^ 
cooler.    That  other  still  languor  d  ^ 
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at  emotion  seemed  like  something 
lerated  by  their  souls,  and  dissipated 
uen  they  had  to  come  out  of  the  world 
their  own  creating.  All  her  daily  fears 
le  up  before  her  in  anticipation.  She 
a  again  alien  here  in  her  own  land, 
d  Electra  was  unkind  to  her.  But  there 
IS  a  strange  confidence  and  strength  in 
owing  this  silent  figure  was  at  her  side. 
"Courage,  playmate,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
lew  her  thought.  "We  shall  think  this 
ght  over,  shan't  we  ?  " 
"Yes.  When  — "  her  voice  failed  her. 
"Every  night,"  he  said,  with  an  un- 
langed  assurance  that  amaxed  her  like 
e  night  itself.  "I  shall  be  there  every 
ght  If  you  don't  come  —  why,  never 
ind.  If  you  come  —  "his  voice  stopped 
( if  something  choked  it.  Then  he  went 
a  heartily,  "The  house  wiU  be  there 
Qder  the  tree,  the  playhouse.  Nobody 
ill  see  it  by  day,  you  know.  Nobody '11 
im  up  agdnst  it  by  night  But  you've 
ot  the  key.  There  are  only  two,  you 
now.  You  have  one.  I  have  the  other, 
did  here's  Peter." 

The  whistle  had  come  nearer,  clear 
nd  pure  now  like  the  pipe  of  Pan.  Peter 
topped  short. 

"Rose! "  he  cried.  "Osmond!  What 
lit?" 

Some  accident  seemed  to  him  inevit- 
hle.  Nothing  else  could  have  brought 
ibout  this  meeting.  Osmond  answered, 
topping  as  he  did  so,  when  Peter  turned 
0  job  him. 

"1 11  go  back,  now  you  've  come,  Peter. 
^e  were  taking  our  walks  abroad.  So 
vemet  Good-night!  good-night! " 

It  seemed  a  separate  and  a  different 
'Siewell  to  each  of  them,  and  he  walked 
iway.  Peter  stood  staring  after  him,  but 
Rose  involuntarily  glanced  up  to  heaven 
to  see  if  the  moon,  out  of  her  cloud  now, 
woM  give  again  the  radiant  assurance 
3f  that  other  moment.  She  longed  pas- 
sionately for  even  an  instant's  meeting 
even  so  with  the  man  who  had  gone. 
Then  an  exalted  calm  possessed  her. 
She  and  Peter  were  walldng  rather  fast 
along  the  path;  he  had  been  talking  and 


she  was  conscious  that  she  had  not  heard. 
Now  a  name  arrested  her. 

"Had  you  met  him  before?  "  he  was 
asking,  —  "Osmond  ?  " 

Her  old  habit  of  elusive  courtesy  came 
back  to  her.  She  laughed  a  little. 

"We  haven't  really  met  now,  have 
we  ?  "  she  responded  pleasantly. 

"He  said  he  was  afraid  of  you."  Peter 
put  it  bluntly,  out  of  his  curiosity  and 
something  else  that  was  not  altogether 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  jealous  of  Os- 
mond. He  could  not  be,  more  than  of  a 
splendid  tree;  but  there  was  a  something 
in  the  air  he  did  not  understand.  He  felt 
himself  pushing  angrily  against  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  tangible  obstruction.  "He  was 
afraid  of  you,"  he  continued  blunder- 
ingly,  "because  you  are  a  Parisian." 

Rose  laughed  again,  with  that  beguil- 
ing gentleness. 

"But  he  spoke  first,  I  believe,"  she 
explained  carelessly.  "I  was  walking 
along  and  he  asked  me  where  I  was 
going." 

"What  were  you  talking  about?" 
Peter's  voice  amazed  him,  as  it  did  her. 
It  was  rough,  remonstrating,  he  realised 
immediately,  like  the  mood  that  engen- 
dered it  He  was  shocked  at  himself  and 
glad  she  did  not  answer.  Instead,  she 
gave  him  her  hand  that  he  might  help 
her  over  the  low  wall. 

"See,"  she  said,  "your  grandmother 
has  a  light  in  her  room.  She  is  lying  in 
bed  reading  good  books." 

"Does  she  read  them  to  you?" 

"A  little  word  sometimes  when  I  go  in 
to  say  good-night." 

"Grannie's  a  saint." 

"Yes,  and  better.  She's  a  beautiful 
grannie." 

When  they  stepped  into  the  hall,  Peter, 
imder  the  stress  of  his  inexplicable  feeling, 
turned  to  look  at  her.  Instantly  the  eyes 
of  the  man  and  of  the  artist  agreed  in  an 
amazed  affirmation.  The  artist  in  Peter 
got  the  better,  and  gave  him  authority. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  bade  her.  "  Stand 
there." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  looked  inquir- 
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ingly  jet  languidly.  The  angry  man  in 
him  told  him  at  once  that  she  could  obey 
because  she  was  indifferent  to  his  reasons 
for  commanding  her.  Out  of  that  indif- 
ference she  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
kind,  friendly,  yet  as  far  from  him  as 
the  remoter  stars.  He  stared  at  her  and 
thought  of  brush  and  canvas.  Never  had 
he  seen  a  woman  so  alive.  Her  eyes, 
her  wayward  hair,  her  very  flesh  seemed 
touched  with  flame.  Her  lips  had  soft- 
ened into  a  full  curve,  strange  contrast 
to  their  former  patient  sweetness.  The 
pupils  of  her  eyes,  distended,  gave  her 
face  a  tragic  power.  As  he  looked,  that 
wild  bright  beauty  seemed  to  fade.  Her 
eyes  lost  their  reminiscent  look  and  in- 
quired of  him  sanely.  The  lips  tightened 
a  little.  Her  languor  gave  place  to  a 
steady  poise.  Now  she  shook  her  head 
with  a  pretty  motion,  as  if  she  cast  off 
memories. 

"Do  I  look  nice  to-night?  "  she  said 
kindly,  as  if  she  spoke  to  an  admiring 
boy.   "Do  you  want  to  paint  me ?  " 

Peter  turned  aside  with  an  exclam- 
ation under  his  breath.  He  had  never, 
again  he  told  himself,  seen  a  woman  so 
alive,  so  radiating  beauty  as  if  it  bloomed 
and  faded  while  he  looked  at  her.  She 
was  beginning  to  mount  the  stairs. 

"Good-night,"  she  called  back  to  him, 
with  her  perfect  kindliness.  ' '  Grood-night, 
Peter." 


Madam  Fulton  and  BiUy  Stark  sat  in 
the  library,  wrangling. 

"I  say  she'll  come,"  said  Madam 
Fulton. 

"I  say  she  won't,"  replied  Billy,  with  a 
hearty  zest.  "No  woman  of  self-respect 
would." 

"Maybe  she  has  n't  self-respect." 

"Oh,  you  go  'way,  Florrie.  Of  course 
she  has,  any  girl  as  pretty  as  that." 

Madam  Fulton  looked  at  him  smil- 
ingly. There  were  few  left,  nowadays,  to 
call  her  Florrie. 

"You  see  Electra  never  in  the  world 
would  have  invited  her,"  she  continued. 


"I  simply  did  it,  and  she  had  tooa^ 
it  or  appear  like  a  brute.  Eledn  woe: 
do  that  She's  willing  to  appear  fibi 
long  and  symmetrical  icidc,  hot  not  a 
brute." 

That  was  it  She  had  boldly  a^ 
Rose  to  luncheon,  and  then  tc^  Eectn 
she  had  done  it.  Now  it  was  fifteen  m- 
utes  to  the  time,  and  the  hostess  had  i»t 
appeared.  Madam  Fulton  looked  q 
from  her  work.  There  was  a  koglffif 
cherub  in  each  eye.  Her  woric,  let  it  Ik 
said,  was  no  work  at  all,  only  a  AaXk 
plying  in  and  out  mysterioualy,  ud  h- 
ingly  doing  the  deed  known  as  tattiaf 
She  usually  tied  knots  and  had  to  bep 
over;  still,  as  she  said,  she  liked  the  dd- 
tion. 

"There  was  a  reporter  here  yc^- 
day,"  she  remarked,  watching  the  effect 
on  Billy. 

"The  mischief  there  was!  Whttfor?'^ 

"To  see  me.  To  ask  about  the  boot" 

"You  did  n't  talk  to  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did!" 

"What  did  he  ask  you?" 

"Everything,  nearly.  He  wanted  to 
see  the  Abolitionist  letters  I  had  qnotei' 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  refused.  I  told  him  th^  i^ 
sacred." 

"Did  he  suspect  them?  Was  that  1^ 
idea?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  he  wanted  to  repro- 
duce some  of  the  signatures.  Ito  la 
asked  me  about  my  novels." 

"What  about  them?" 

"How  I  used  to  write  them  — if  ^ 
characters  were  taken  from  life.  I  swi 
every  time." 

"Florrie,  what  a  pirate  you  arc' " 

"Then  his  eye  sharpened  op  ^ 
knives,  and  he  wanted  to  know  aboat  \k 
originals.  'Dead,'  I  said,  *yean  and 
years  ago.' " 

"You  did  n't  use  to  be  a  fredwote, 
Florrie.   You  were  just  a  bright  girl 

"Of  course  I  didn't  IwaswaDi^ 
Spanish  then.  I  was  on  my  promotioiL  i 
always  had  faith  life  would  do  somethini 
for  me  if  I'd  speak  pretty  and  hold  out 
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^  tier.  I  held  my  tier  a  great  many 
ajs  and  nothing  dropped  into  it.  I'm 
.  awful  example,  Bifly,  of  what  a  wo- 
ajQ  can  become  when  she's  had  no  fun. 
bus  may  seem  to  you  insanity.  It  is  n't. 
*s  the  abnormal  and  monstrous  fruit  of 
plant  that  was  n't  allowed  to  mature 
the  right  time.     I  am  a  mammoth 


**What  did  you  tell  him  about  your 

**I  told  him  they  weren't  written. 
I]L«7  wrote  themselves.  My  characters 
naply  got  away  from  me  and  did  things 

never  dreamed  of.  I  said  they  were 
tore  aHve  to  me  than  people  of  flesh  and 
lood." 

*  *  Do  you  suppose  he  put  that  all  in  ?  " 

"I  know  he  did." 

**Have  you  seen  the  paper?  " 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  have  n't  dared  to  look." 

Silly  Staric  glanced  at  the  floor  as  if 
e  wanted  to  get  down  and  roll.  Then 
e  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  went  gasp- 
:kg  off.  Madam  Fulton  watched  him 
eriously,  that  unquenchable  spark  still 
a  her  eyes. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  next," 
aid  Billy,  getting  out  his  pocket  hand- 
Lerchief.  "Unless  you  become  engaged 
o  me." 

Madam  Fulton  laid  down  her  tatting 
o  l€xk  at  him  in  a  gentle  musing. 

**It  would  plague  Electra,"  she  owned. 

"Come  on,  Florrie,  come  on!  Get  up 
iarly  to-morrow  morning  and  well  post 
>ff  and  be  married." 

"No,"  said  Madam  Fulton  absently, 
itill  considering,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
married.  Harsh  measures  never  did  at- 
tract me.  But  I'd  like  very  well  to  be 
engaged.  Tell  you  what,  Billy,  we  could 
be  engaged  for  the  summer,  and  when 
you  go  back  to  England  well  call  it 

Billy  rose,  and  possessed  himself  of 
one  of  her  hands.  He  Idssed  it  ceremo- 
niously, and  returned  it  to  its  tattiog. 

"You  do  me  infinite  honor,"  he  an- 
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nounced,  with  more  gravity  than  she 
liked. 

"Don't  get  too  serious,  Billy,"  she  said 
quickly.  "  It  '11  remind  us  of  being  young, 
and  mercy  knows  that  is  n't  what  we 
want." 

**  May  I  inform  your  granddaughter  ?  " 
asked  the  gentleman  gravely. 

"No,  no,  I'll  do  it.  That's  half  the 
fun." 

At  that  moment  Electra  came  in.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  as  usual,  but 
her  ordinary  dignified  simplicity  seemed 
overlaid,  to  the  old  lady's  satirical  gaze, 
with  an  added  smoothness  of  ^ossy  sur- 
faces. Her  dress  fell  in  simple  folds.  She 
seemed  to  have  clothed  herself  to  meet  a 
moral  emergency.  Her  face  was  pale  in 
its  determination.  She  was  like  a  New 
England  maiden  led  to  sacrifice  and 
bound,  at  all  hazards,  to  do  her  conscience 
credit.  Madam  Fulton,  seeing  her,  hard- 
ened her  heart.  There  were  few  pirou- 
ettes she  would  not  have  essayed  at  that 
moment  to  plague  her  granddaughter. 

"Electra,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  a 
silken  voice,  "we  have  something  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Stark  and  I.  We  have  become 
engaged." 

Electra  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
not  even  incredulity  in  her  gaze,  all  a 
reproachful  horror.  Yet  Electra  did  not 
for  a  moment  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
joke  on  such  a  subject.  She  saw  her 
grandmother,  as  she  often  did,  peering 
down  paths  that  led  to  madness,  and 
even,  as  in  this  case,  taking  one. 

"Please  do  not  mention  it,"  grand- 
mother was  saying  smoothly.  "The  en- 
gagement is  not  to  be  announced  —  not 
yet." 

Electra  could  not  look  at  Billy  Stark, 
even  in  reproof.  The  situation  was  too 
intolerable.  And  at  that  moment,  flushed 
from  her  walk,  eager,  deprecating  as  she 
had  to  be  in  this  unfriendly  spot,  Bose 
came  in.  She  went  straight  to  Madam 
Fulton,  as  if  she  were  the  recognized 
head  of  the  house. 

"It  was  so  good  of  you,"  she  said.  "I 
am  so  glad  to  come."  Then  she  turned  to 
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Electra  and  Billj  Stark  with  her  quick 
beautiful  smile  and  her  inclusive  greeting. 
This  was  not  the  same  woman  who  had 
run  away  to  tiysts  under  the  tree,  or  even 
the  woman  Peter  had  seen  when  she  re- 
turned, glowing,  lovely,  as  if  from  a  bath 
of  pleasure.  She  was  the  Parisian,  as 
Osmond  had  perhaps  imagined  her  in 
his  jesting  fancy,  regnant,  subtle,  even  a 
little  hard.  Electra  felt  for  a  moment  as 
if  it  were  wise  to  be  ahtud  of  her.  But 
they  sat  down,  and  she  essayed  the  safe 
remark, — 

''I  believe  luncheon  is  late." 

'*What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself,  my  dear?"  Madam  Fulton 
asked  Rose,  who  was  looking  from  one 
to  another  with  an  accessible  brightness, 
as  if  she  only  wanted  a  chance  to  respond 
to  everything  beautifully.  She  b^t  a 
little,  deferentially,  towaid  Madam  Ful- 
ton. 

*' Reading  aloud  this  morning,"  she 
said,  "to  grannie." 

"You  dm  her  grannie,  do  you?  " 

"I  begged  to.   I  adore  her." 

"Does  she  like  it?" 

"Oh  yes,  she  likes  it,"  Rose  returned, 
with  her  lovely  smile.  "Don't  you  think 
she  likes  it?" 

"I  know  she  does.  That's  what  I 
can't  understand.  Every  time  I  hear 
Electra  say  'grandmother'  it's  like  a 
nail  in  my  coffin." 

"Grandmother! "  exclaimed  Electra, 
in  an  instant  and  quite  honest  depreca- 
tion. 

"That's  it,  my  dear,"  nodded  the  old 
lady.  "That's  precisely  it  Nail  me 
down." 

Then  luncheon  was  announced,  and 
they  went  out,  Rose  with  that  instant 
deference  toward  Madam  Fulton  which 
suggested  a  hundred  services  while  she 
deUcately  refrained  from  doing  one. 

"I  know  you,"  said  the  old  lady  diyly, 
after  they  had  sat  down.  "I  know  quite 
well  what  you  are." 

"What,  please?"  asked  Rose,  bend- 
ing  on  her  Uiat  warm  look  which  was  yet 
never  too  flattering,  and  still  promised  an 


incense  of  personal  regaid  not  to  be 
spoiled  by  deeds. 

"I  know  exacdy  what  jou  aie,"  mod 
the  old  lady,  with  her  inciaive  kindKum 
"You're  a  charmer." 

Instantly  Rose  flushed  aD  ova  kr 
face,  a  flooding  red.  ^^ih  the  woid  ik 
remembered  the  other  voice  out  of  tb 
moonlit  night,  telling  her  the  same  tloBg. 
Now  it  was  almost  an  accuaatioiL.  TVs 
it  was  a  caressing  Jo  veliness  of  the  oigk 
as  if  an  unseen  hand  had  crowned  ha 
with  a  chaplet,  dripping  fragrance,  h 
that  instant,  with  a  throb  of  haste  aad 
longing,  she  was  away  from  the  cirde  d 
these  alien  souls,  back  in  the  ni^  what 
voice  had  answered  voice.  It  was  inaat- 
diately  as  if  she  were  hearing  his  csH  to 
her.  "I  will  come  to-night,  to-mgikt," 
she  heard  her  heart  repeating.  '*IMjw 
wait  for  me  last  night,  dear  playnate, 
alone  in  the  dark  and  stillness  ?  Aiidtk 
night  before  ?  Did  you  think  I  was  nefcr 
coming  ?  I  will  come  to-night." 

Meantime  Billy  Stark,  seeing  the  bhiik 
and  knowing  it  meant  diaoomfoit,  ini 
pottering  on  in  his  kindly  opdmsD. 
throwing  himself  into  the  breiidi,  and 
dribbling  words  like  rain.  He  talked  of 
Paris  and  continental  life  in  general 
Rose  had  been  e veiywhere.  She  spoke  d 
traveling  with  her  father  on  his  minioos 
from  ooiurt  to  court  yfhen.  MacLeod's 
name  recurred  upon  her  lips,  Eledn, 
who  presided,  still  and  pale,  roused  ido- 
mentarily  into  some  show  of  interest  But 
Rose  would  not  be  led  along  that  rotd. 
For  some  reason  she  refused  to  spak 
freely  of  her  father.  At  a  question,  hs 
lovely  lips  would  fix  themsdves  in  t 
straight  line.  Back  in  the  libraiy  agun, 
she  seated  herself  persistently  by  Madam 
Fulton,  like  a  dog  who  has  at  last  dis- 
covered the  person  friendliest  to  him. 

"Run  away,  Billy,  if  you  like«"said  tbe 
old  lady  indulgently.  "You  want  your 
cigar  on  the  veranda.    I  know  you." 

Billy  was  going,  in  humorous  depreo- 
tion,  when  there  was  a  running  ste^ 
along  the  veranda,  and  Peter  came  in 
with  a  bound.    And  what  a  Ceter!  He 
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cx>ked  like  a  nmner  —  not  a  spent  one, 
ither  —  with  the  news  of  victory.  It 
vaa  in  his  face,  his  flushed  cheeks  and 
laming  eyes,  but  chiefly  in  the  air  he 
>rou^ht  with  him  —  all  tension  and  im- 
noderate  joy.  Electra  held  her  hands 
ight  together  and  looked  at  him.  Rose 
^t  half  out  of  her  chair.  In  those  dajrs 
^hen  she  thought  continually  of  her  own 
iffairs,  it  seemed  to  her  that  nothing 
:x>uld  be  so  important  unless  it  had  to  do 
with  her.  Billy  Stark  by  the  door  waited, 
Euid  it  was  Madam  Fulton  who  spoke, 
irritated  at  the  vague  excitement 

''For  heaven's  sake,  Peter,  what's  the  . 
matter?" 

He  addressed  himself  at  once  to  Rose. 

"I  have  heard  from  him.  I  have  had  a 
letter." 

"From  him!"  ^e  was  out  of  her 
chair  and  facing  him.  For  the  moment, 
with  that  hidden  conununion  with  Os- 
mond hot  in  her  heart  and  sharp  in  her 
ears,  she  had  almost  cried,  '* Osmond!  " 
But  he  went  on,  — 

"I  have  heard  from  your  father." 

Instantly  the  blood  was  out  of  her 
face.  Billy  Stark  wondered  at  the  aging 
grayness,  and  reflected  curiously  that 
youth  ii  not  only  a  question  of  flesh  and 
blood  but  of  the  merry  soul.  Peter  could 
not  contain  his  pleasure.  He  cried  out 
irrepressibly,  lUce  the  herald  beside  him- 
self with  news,  — 

"He  ia  coming  here!  " 

"Here!  "  Rose  made  one  step  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  a  little  cabinet,  and  stood 
supporting  herself.  Electra,  who  caught 
the  movement,  looked  at  her  curiously. 
Her  own  enormous  interest  in  Peter's 
news  seemed  to  merge  itself  in  watchful 
comment  on  the  other  girl. 

"Here!  "  Peter  was  answering.  "To 
America!  He  writes  me  the  most  stirring 
letter.  I  didn't  think  I  knew  him  so 
well.  He  has  so  many  friends  here,  he 
says,  friends  he  never  saw.  He  wants  to 
meet  them.  Thebestof  it  is,  he's  coming 
here  —  to  us." 

"Here! "  repeated  Rose  again.  She 
seemed  to  be  sinking  into  herself,  but  the 


tense  hand  upon  the  cabinet  kept  her 
firm. 

Peter  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  inno- 
cent delight 

"Here,  to  us.  I  told  him  if  he  ever 
came  over,  we  should  grab  him  before 
anybody  got  a  hand  on  him.  I've  told 
grannie.    She's  delighted." 

"You  told  him  that!  "  Her  voice  held 
a  reproach  so  piercing  that  they  were  all 
staring  at  her  in  wonder.  She  looked 
like  a  woman  suffering  some  anguish 
too  fierce,  for  the  moment,  to  be  stilled. 
"You've  been  writing  him!  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Peter.  "Why,  of 
course  I  wrote  him.  I  sent  him  word 
when  we  first  got  here,  to  tell  him  you 
were  well." 

"How  could  you!  Oh,  how  could 
you! " 

-  At  her  tone,  the  inexplicable  reproach 
of  it,  he  lost  his  gay  assurance.  Peter 
forgot  the  others.  Ihere  was  nobody  in 
the  room,  to  his  eager  consciousness,  but 
Rose  and  his  erring  self;  for  somehow, 
most  innocently,  he  had  offended  her. 
He  took  a  step  toward  her,  his  boyish 
face  all  melted  into  contrition.  There 
might  have  been  tears  in  his  eyes,  they 
were  so  soft. 

"Sit  down,"  he  implored  her.  "Rose! 
What  have  I  done?" 

It  was  like  a  sorry  child  asking  pardon. 
Electra  gave  him  a  quick  look,  and  then 
went  on  watching.  At  the  tone  Rose  also 
was  recalled.  She  shook  herself  a  little, 
as  if  she  threw  off  dreams.  Her  hand 
upon  the  cabinet  relaxed.  Her  face 
softened,  the  pose  of  her  body  yielded. 
She  almost  seemed,  by  some  power  of  the 
will,  to  bring  new  color  into  her  cheeks. 
Peter  had  drawn  forward  her  chair,  and 
she  took  it  smilingly. 

"I'm  not  accustomed  to  long-lost 
fathers  appearing  unannounced,"  she 
said  whimsically.  "Dear  me!  What  if  he 
brings  me  a  Paris  gown!  " 

But  Peter  was  standing  before  her, 
still  with  an  air  of  deep  solicitude. 

"It  was  a  shock,  was  n't  it  ?  "  he  kept 
repeating.   "What  a  duffer  I  am!  " 
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''It  was  a  shock/'  said  Electra,  with 
an  incisive  confirmation.  "May  n't  I  get 
you  something  ?  A  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

Rose  looked  at  her  quite  pleasantly 
before  Peter  had  time  to  begin  his  per- 
suasive recommendation  that  she  should 
spare  herself. 

'*Let  me  take  you  home/'  he  was 
urging. 

It  was  as  if  Rose  had  been  drawing 
draughts  from  some  deep  reservoir,  and 
now  she  had  enough  to  carry  her  on  to 
victory. 

"No,  no,  Peter."  she  denied  him.  "I 
won't  go  home.  Thank  you,  Electra," 
—  a  delicate  frown  wrinkled  Electra's 
brows.  Hie  girl  had  never  used  her  fa- 
miliar name  before  —  "thank  you,  I 
won't  have  any  wine.  Well,  my  father  is 
coming.  Let's  hope  he  won't  turn  the 
country  upside  down,  and  keep  the  trains 
from  running.  Get  in  your  supplies,  all 
of  you.  He  may  instigate  a  strike,  and  if 
the  larder  is  n't  full,  you  'U  starve." 

"Stop  the  trains?  "  repeated  Electra, 
who  was  not  imaginative.  "Why  should 
he  stop  the  trains  ?  " 

"Ah,  Miss  Fulton,  you  don't  know  my 
father,"  Rose  answered  gayly.  She  had 
seen  that  tiny  frown  punctuating  her 
first  familiari^,  and  took  warning  by  it. 
"Don't  you  know  how,  in  great  gar- 
dens, you  can  take  a  key  and  turn  on  the 
fountains  ?  Well,  my  father  can  turn  on 
strikes  in  the  same  manner.  He  has  the 
key  in  his  pocket." 

Electra  warmed,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"I  should  Iflce  —  "  she  hesitated. 

"You'd  like  to  see  him  do  it?  You 
may.  Perhaps  you  will.  We'll  sit  in  a 
circle  and  point  our  thumbs  down  and 
all  the  bloated  capitalists  shall  go  in  and 
be  killed."  She  was  talking,  at  random, 
out  of  a  tension  she  might  not  explain. 
Billy  Stark,  the  coolest  of  them,  saw  that 
Madam  Fulton  had  some  vague  inkling 
of  it.  Billy,  as  usual,  began  talking,  but 
Rose  had  risen.  Having  proved  her  com- 
posure, she  was  going.  She  listened  to 
Billy  with  smiling  interest,  and  then 
when  he  had  finished,  humorously  and 


inconsequently,  nodded  ooncinTaiee  i£ 
him  and  said  good-by.  She  had  a  fev 
pretty  words  for  Madam  Fulton,  a  gn- 
cious  look  for  Ellectra,  and  she  was  goae. 
Peter  beside  her.  Billy  Stark  foUomi 
and  stayed  on  the  veranda  with  his  c^. 
But  Electra  remained  facing  her  grand- 
mother. She  looked  at  her,  not  so  iniiefa 
in  triumph  as  with  a  fixed  detenninalioa. 
Suddenly  Madam  Fulton  became  awve 
of  her  glance  and  answered  it  irritably. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Electra,  what  b 
it?" 

Hien  Electra  spoke,  turning  away,  m 
if  the  smouldering  satisfaction  of  hs 
tone  must  not  betray  itself  in  her  face. 

"Do  you  realize  what  this  means?  " 

"What  what  means?" 

"She  is  terrified  at  his  coming— 
Markham  MacLeod's." 

"Well,  you  don't  know  Markhaa 
MacLeod.  Perhaps  if  you  did,  you'd  be 
terrified  yourself." 

"But  his  daughter,  grandmother,  t 
girl  who  calls  herself  his  dau^ter!  " 

Madam  Fulton  stared. 

"Don't  you  believe  that  eiUier?  "  the 
inquired.  "Don't  you  believe  she  b  ha 
daughter?" 

"Not  for  a  moment."  Electra  had 
turned  and  was  walking  toward  the 
door,  all  her  white  draperies  oontrilm- 
ting  to  the  purity  of  her  aspect. 

Madam  Fulton  continued^  in  the  same 
inadequacy  of  amaze,  — 

"  But  Peter  knows  it  He  knew  them 
together." 

"Peter  knew  her  with  Tom,"said  Bee- 
tra  conclusively.  "One  proof  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  other." 

At  the  door  she  turned,  almost  a  be- 
seeching look  upon  her  face,  as  she  re- 
membered another  shock  that  had  been 
dealt  her. 

"Grandmother! "  she  said. 

"WeU!" 

"You  spoke  of  Mr.  Stark—  " 

The  old  lady's  thought  went  travding 
back.   Then  her  face  lighted. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Yes,  I  know.  I'm 
engaged  to  Billy." 
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*  Grandmother  —  "   Electra  blushed  She  smiled  at  Electra,  who  seemed  very 

ittle,  painfully — "You  can't  mean —  far  away  from  her  through  the  veil  of 

indmother,  are  you  going  to  marry  that  approaching  slumber  and  through 

a  ?  '*  the  years  that  separated  them. 

Madam  Fulton  laid  her  head  back  "We  shan't  marry  at  once,  Electra," 

on  the  small  silk  pillow  of  her  chair,  she  said,  dropping  off  while  the   girl 

e  never  owned  to  it,  but  sometimes  the  looked  at  her.  **  Not  at  once.  I  expect  to 

ill  hour  after  luncheon  brought  with  it  have  a  good  many  little  affairs  before  I 

irowsiuess  she  was  ceasing  to  combat,  settle  down." 

(To  be  canHnued.) 


AT  THE   MANGER 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

When  first,  her  Christmas  watch  to  keep. 
Came  down  the  silent  Angel,  Sleep, 

With  snowy  sandab  shod. 
Beholding  what  his  mother's  hands 
Had  wrought,  with  softer  swaddling-bands 

She  swathed  the  Son  of  God. 

Tlien,  skilled  in  mysteries  of  Night, 
With  tender  visions  of  delight 

She  wreathed  his  resting-place. 
Till,  wakened  by  a  warmer  glow 
Than  heaven  itself  had  yet  to  show. 

He  saw  his  mother's  face. 
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BY   FANNY   KEMBLE   JOHNSON 


The  Boy  was  so  small,  and  the  Trou- 
ble was  so  big,  that  there  seemed  no  way 
of  getting  over  it,  and  as  for  getting 
around  it,  why  that  would  take  till  the 
Boy  was  grown;  and  he  felt  that  his 
heart  must  break  if  there  were  no  sooner 
escape  from  the  Trouble  than  the  time- 
honored  one  of  outgrowing  it. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  this  was  one  of 
the  common,  absurdly  magnified  griefs  of 
childhood  ?  You  are  wrong  if  you  do,  for 
this  was  a  grown-up  grief  for  a  grown-up 
heart,  and  the  Boy  was  but  ten,  and  not 
so  big  for  that.  For  the  Trouble  was  that 
he  had  lost  a  mother,  and  more,  that  he 
might  not  even  speak  of  her.  He  was 
quite  sure  of  this,  although  no  one  had 
ever  said  so  much  to  him.  But  you 
do  not  feel  like  making  confidences  to  a 
stepmother  concerning  a  beautiful,  lost 
mother,  and  as  for  talking  to  the  father 
who  had  set  the  stepmother  in  her  place 
—  the  Boy's  heart  would  swell  when  he 
got  this  far;  and  if  he  were  up  in  his  room 
alone  he  would  cry  till  his  head  ached, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  he  could  not  eat 
any  dinner.  But  that  was  before  he  went 
down  and  saw  the  brown  rolls,  and  the 
creamy  milk,  and  the  strawberry  jam 
tempting  him  basely. 

On  a  particular  holiday  afternoon  in 
Decemba*,  rather  close  to  an  important 
date,  the  Boy  started  off  to  join  his  chum. 
They  were  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  sliding  on  the  ice,  and  getting  their 
feet  wet,  and  having  a  glorious  time  gen- 
erally. The  Boy  felt  almost  like  other 
boys  as  he  strode  along  whistling  a  greet- 
ing to  his  chum  who  hung  over  the  front 
gate.  But  just  then  the  stepmother  came 
out  on  the  porch  — "snooping,"  mut- 
tered the  Boy. 

She  was  wrapped  close  in  a  great 
shawl,  and  her  coiled  brown  hair  showed 
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black  against   the    white  of  the  kn 

"Oh,  Bobby,"  she  called  inaki 
sweet  voice,  trailing  off  into  tbttiK^ 

The  Boy  scowled,  and  took  uak 
step  toward  the  gate  as  if  he  bd  l 
heard. 

"  Bobby,"  she  called  again  at  tkb,  & 
he  turned,  sullenly  reluctant,  to  aee  vk 
she  was  bothering  him  about 

"You  mustn't  go  out  to^j,  dec 
she  said,  coming  to  meet  him.  "Y* 
nearly  had  croup  last  night,  yoa  b  ^ 
and  papa  said  for  you  to  be  caRfoi  ^* 
day." 

The  Boy  kept  his  eyes  on  the  groi&: 
He  was  too  angry  to  speak.  As  if  it  ^ 
not  enough  to  have  the  croup  at  Ids  if 
he  must  now  be  reminded  of  it  before  fr 
other  boy,  and  told  to  keep  in  oat  of  t^ 
damp  like  a  baby.  The  si^  of  Toss 
in  his  waiting  attitude  further  em^ 
him. 

"Aw,  go  on,"  he  shouted.  *'Waip^ 
waiting  on?" 

The  stepmother  was  going  up  *^ 
porch  steps  by  now,  so  that  Tvaz 
could  safdiy  gesture  his  derisioa  bdib^ 
her  back.  "  Stepmanuny's  baby,"  j«« 
Tonmiy  soundlessly.  But  the  Bof  kof^ 
well  enough  what  he  was  saying  wheo  ^ 
twisted  hb  impish  mouth  in  that  nasje 

He  made  a  wild  dash  down  the  walL 
and  Tommy  ran  away  laughing  loudly.^ 
tell  the  other  boys  why  the  Boy  oook)  »< 
go  and  slide  on  the  pond.  Oh,  the  B^^ 
knew  it  —  knew  it  as  well  as  if  he  wffci^ 
be  there  and  hear  him  do  it 

He  pretended  not  to  hear  her  spok  t 
him  as  he  went  through  the  hall;  and  ^ 
time  she  did  not  insist,  so  he  went  oo  cp 
to  his  own  room.  It  was  a  big.  hn^ 
charming  room,  and  any  one  oouM  seei^ 
once  that  there  was  stiU  some  one  to  )^ 
the  Boy,  for  no  neglected  boy  ever  W  * 
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>Txx  of  his  very  own  like  that  Nor  was 
BL  foolish  room,  but  a  perfectly  fitting 
d  suitable  one;  and  although  it  might 
first  seem  as  if  everything  were  there 
%t,  a  boy  could  desire,  there  had  wisely 
en  left  many  things  for  him  to  desire 
yst  ardently, — things  you  would  hard- 
keep  in  your  bedroom,  —  the  riding- 
•rse,  for  example,  which  he  secretly  ex- 
cted  to  get  on  the  date  bef <nre  referred 

But  he  did  not  think  of  anything  so 
easant  now.  He  had  come  upstairs  to 
ood  over  his  wrongs,  so  he  sat  in  his 
Lxidow-seat  and  brooded.  And  the  long- 
lie  Intxxled  the  blacker  they  seemed, 
bich  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  By 
le  time  the  gong  sounded  the  summons 

dinner  he  was  groping  so  blindly  in  the 
ladows  cast  by  them  that  on  opening 
s  door  —  somewhat  tardily  —  he  stum- 
ied  against  the  stepmother.  "Snooping 
^ain,"  thought  the  Boy  contemptuously. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
ression  in  her  affectionate  brown  eyes. 

"  I  was  aftraid  you  had  n't  heard,  Bob- 
y,"  she  said  apologetically.  Her  hand 
>uched  his  shoulder  with  a  gentle  move- 
lent. 

All  the  rage  of  the  past  year  surged 
1  the  Boy  —  broke  over  her.  He  flung 
er  hand  violently  away. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  he  cried  in  a 
trange,  unchildish  voice.  ''I,  I  hate 
ou!"  Then  he  saw  big  Bob. 

He  made  a  hasty  step  toward  the  Boy, 
uch  anger  in  his  face  that  the  Boy  shrank, 
n  all  his  life  no  one  had  ever  struck  him; 
mt  this  must  be  how  they  looked  when 
hey  were  about  to  strike  you.  But  the 
stepmother  went  swiftly  to  big  Bob  and 
rat  a  hand  on  his  breast  The  boyish- 
looking  father  quieted  under  that  touch, 
md  his  eyes  considering  the  Boy  were 
troubled  now  instead  of  angry.  His  hand 
iropped  to  hers  and  held  it  tightly,  while 
he  looked  from  his  one  dearest  thing  in 
the  world  to  his  other  dearest  thing  in  the 
world.  His  eyes  grew  more  troubled. 
Phey  were  troubled  to  death. 

But  the  Boy  did  not  notice,  being  too 


preoccupied  with  his  own  troubles  just 
then.  He  was  unable  to  endure  the  idea 
of  being  begged  off  by  her.  "I'd  rather 
you  'd  Idt  me,"  he  flared  out;  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  He.  He  got  his  head  up  and 
looked  straight  at  his  father  as  he  said  it. 
His  heart  was  beating  like  a  drum,  and  a 
sob  choked  him.  They  had  been  pals  till 
she  came  —  and  now  I 

His  father's  troubled  ^res  regarded  him 
gravely.  They  were  hurt  and  loving  and 
bitter  and  puzzled  all  at  once. 

"Go  to  your  room,  Bobby,"  he  said  at 
last  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  bit,  "  and 
stay  there  till  I  think  you  out." 

He  drew  the  stepmother  within  his  arm 
as  he  spoke  and  they  went  down  together, 
leaving  the  Boy  to  a  great  loneliness. 

He  did  not  know  of  the  pleading  face 
lifted  by  the  stepmother,  or  that  she  said, 
"It  must  be  my  fault.  Bob.  I've  never 
been  used  to  boys  at  home." 

But  big  Bob  only  kissed  her  in  silence, 
and  went  around  to  his  place. 

"  Take  Bobby's  dinner  up  to  him. 
Uncle  Juste,"  he  said  to  the  old  colored 
man  who  waited  on  the  table. 

The  next  day  when  he  came  home  in 
the  dusk,  the  stepmother  met  him  at  the 
door  and  put  both  arms  around  his  neck. 
His  face  had  the  wcnm  look  that  comes 
when  you've  been  thinking  at  a  thing 
that  won't  get  thought  out,  try  as  you 
may;  but  he  made  it  smile  for  her  as  he 
asked,  "What  is  it,  you  wheedler?" 

"Bob,  he  does  n't  eat  a  thing  —  that 
baby."    Her  voice  shook. 

Big  Bob  gave  a  sigh  at  this  compHca- 
tion,  and  went  hastily  up  the  steps,  only 
pausing  long  enough  to  throw  his  hat  on 
a  table.  So  it  came  about  that  he  flung 
open  the  door  and  appeared  on  the  Boy's 
threshold,  with  his  brow  vexed,  and  his 
riding  switch  twitching  nervously  as  it 
tapped  his  shoe.  The  Boy  had  started  up 
from  the  window-seat  as  the  door  swung. 
At  sight  of  his  father  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  thought  out  at  last  He  got  his 
head  up  again,  and  looked  big  Bob 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  before,  only  the 
lonely  rainy  day  had  taken  it  out  of  him 
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and  he  was  afraid.  They  were  too  much 
alike  for  his  father  not  to  read  that  look 
aright.  A  flush  of  indignatioii  rose  to  his 
face.  He  flung  the  whip  out  in  the  hall, 
and  strode  forward. 

"  I  *m  no  damned  torturer,  Bobby."  He 
said  it  savagely,  as  to  another  man,  oath 
and  all. 

Then  a  rushing  tenderness  mastered 
him,  and  he  stooped  to  the  Boy.  "You 
thought  that  of  me,  pal  ?"  He  sat  down 
in  the  window-seat,  gathering  the  Boy  to 
him.  "Why ?  "  he  asked  in  real  wonder. 

Hie  Boy  hung  his  head,  ashamed.  "I 
thought  you  had  thought  me  out  —  that 
way,"  he  blurted.  He  trembled  in  the 
trembling  arm  that  tightened  around  him. 

The  man  laughed  in  sudden  release 
from  his  tension.  "I  have  n't  thought 
you  out  any  way  yet,  Bobby,"  he  con- 
fessed. "No,  I  only  ran  up  to  find  out 
why  you  don*t  eat  your  breakfast,  your 
luncheon,  your  dinner.  Anything  wrong 
with  them?" 

"They  choke  me,"  said  the  Boy. 

"Poor  old  chap,"  mused  big  Bob.  He 
held  him  tighter  while  he  drummed  on 
the  pane  with  his  freehand.  "Laddie," 
he  said  at  last, "  come  down  and  have 
your  dinner,  and  then  we'll  come  back 
up  here  and  thresh  things  out  a  bit." 

The  Boy  said  shyly,  "I'd  rather  not, 
please,  papa,  just  yet." 

"Will  you  eat  it  here,  then  ?" 

"Pals?"  asked  the  Boy.  It  was  their 
old  way  of  settling  a  difficulty. 

"You  bet  we  are,"  cried  the  man. 

"Then  I  guess  I  can,"  said  the  Boy 
with  a  heartward  movement.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  forgot  the  stepmother.  His  head 
lay  snuggled  in  an  atmosphere  of  cigars 
and  dead  roseleaves  —  the  stepmother 
had  pinned  the  rose  on  in  the  morning, 
but  the  Boy  did  not  think  of  that  as  his 
soft  cheek  crushed  it  against  hb  father's 
breast. 

Presently  big  Bob  put  him  lovingly 
away,  and  turned  on  a  light,  two  lights. 

"Don't  let  me  catch  you  moping  in 
the  dark  again,"  he  cautioned,  and  went. 

It  was  much  later  than  he  had  meant 


when  he  returned.  Callers  had  drappi 
in,  and  being  gossipy  creatures,  had  h- 
gered  unreasonably.  It  was  iKttn|tB 
when  he  tapped  on  the  Boy's  docc 

"I'm  awake,"  Called  the  dear.c^ 
voice. 

"But  I  hoped  you'd  be  asleep,**  m 
big  Bob  to  the  Boy,  who  sat  up  b  W 
cuddling  his  knees,  and  shiverii^  a  kik 

"  I  could  n't,"  said  the  Boj.  He  kn^ 
three  years  younger  in  his  scarlet  ^tBfei 
pajamas,  undone  at  the  throat  and  Aam- 
ing  the  white  childish  breast  to  the  aecoac 
frog  of  his  jacket.  His  chin  looked  rone 
and  babyish  as  he  lifted  his  head. 

A  doubt  assailed  big  Bob.  WssittiBr 
yet  for  the  last  resort  ?  And  jet  what  eae 
was  left  him  ?  What  else  oooki  he  do- 
lt was  the  only  way  he  could  iMtk  tlr 
Boy  out.  And  it  must  have  an  effect  d 
some  sort.  The  idea  that  it  might  wtke 
things  worse  he  put  from  him  in  kssj 
terror. 

"Fasten  that  at  the  neck,  Bobh^.^kr 
advised.   "It's  nipping  to-night." 

The  Boy  fumbled  it  absent-mindafir 
hb  hazel  eyes  searching  his  father's  bs 
He  lay  against  hb  propped-up  fSkm 
again,  hb  head  thrown  bade  on  b 
clasped  hands.  Big  Bob  sat  down  on  tk 
bed's  edge  facing  him,  and  <^>ened  i 
magazine  he  had  been  holding. 

He  had  opened  it  at  a  picture,  asd  k 
sat  gazing  at  it  himself  for  some  tiv 
before  he  could  quite  make  up  his  wa^ 
to  offer  the  magazine  to  the  Boj. 

The  Boy  took  it  with  a  puzzled  air.  Bf 
could  not  imagine  what  a  ten-cent  magi- 
zine  had  to  do  with  the  situation. 

What  he  saw  was  the  full-page  pktat 
of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  superb  cm- 
tume  of  a  chorus  girl  in  a  popular  nmioii 
comedy.  Under  it  was  an  alliterathv 
stage  name,  and  the  Boy  for  a  monen 
stared  it  down  innocently  and  unoompR' 
hendingly.  Then  hb  startled  eyes  a^ 
hb  father's  eyes  with  a  shock.  He  handed 
the  magazine  back  abruptly,  and  l»i 
Bob  let  it  slide  to  the  floor  out  of  ai^  •» 
he  leaned  forward,  speaking  low. 

"Pal,"  he  said,  bringing  the  trutli  out 
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L^t  and  clear  and  man  to  man, 
e's  never  been  worth  your  grieving 
*.  I  might  as  well  have  told  jou  the 
h  at  first,  but  a  man  sounds  like  a 
to  himself  when  he  has  to  say  this 

of  thing — and  it 's  frightfully  hard 
ay  it  to  you." 
*he  Boy  only  gazed  at  him  in  shrink- 

silence,  not  helping  a  bit,  and  big 
>  went  on  a  Httle  sternly,  though  the 
nness  was  not  for  the  Boy  and  the 
'■  knew  it,  miserable  as  he  was. 
Bobby,"  said  big  Bob,  "she  could 
re  you  for  that.  She  could  leave  you 
••  —  He  stopped,  his  face  sombre 
b  what  he  left  unsaid.  "Do  you  think 

loves  you  very  much  ?  " 
L   horrible,  desolate  mother-sickness 
;pt  over  the  Boy.  He  put  his  hand  to 

throat,  and  steadied  hb  lips,  trying 
answv  the  direct  question. 
'She  used  to  —  love  me,"  he  stam- 
red.  He  must  have  that 
3ig  Bob  considered  him  irresolutely; 
^n  he  answered,  "She  never  wanted 
1,  Bobby.  When  you  were  little  she 
s  vain  of  your  prettiness.  You  were 
her  a  nuisance  to  her  afterwards." 
The  Boy  wrenched  his  eyes  away  from 
t  father's  tender,  relentless,  troubled 
,*e,  and  lay  with  them  fixed  on  the 
ink  wall  opposite.  He  was  marshaling 
(  mother  memories.  He  was  sitting  on 
s  side  of  her  bed  watching  her  dress  for 
lance.  Sometimes  she  would  smile  at 
n,  and  let  him  hold  a  bracelet,  or  a  fan, 
a  ribbon.  When  she  was  dressed  and 
)ked  like  a  princess  straight  from  fairy- 
id,  he  might  loss  her  if  he  did  not  muss 
r.  Sometimes  they  had  gone  driving 
gether,and  he  had  been  proud  when 
ey  passed  other  boys  who  had  perfectly 
mmonplace  mothers  who  were  not  even 
etty,  perhaps,  like  the  stepmother, 
ad  she  gave  him  things,  things  enough 
r  twenty  boys.  And  she  never  bothered 
m,  or  put  him  to  shame  before  other 
>ys.  She  never  came  snooping  around, 
eling  his  forehead  to  see  if  he  were  fever- 
h  when  he  had  been  out  in  the  wet  all 
ty  and  chanced  to  come  home  with  a 


sore  throat.  She  had  been  an  ideal 
mother  in  this  respect.  And  he  might  loss 
her  as  much  as  he  wished  when  she  was 
not  too  fragilely  arrayed;  in  the  morning, 
for  instance,  when  she  lounged  in  pale 
fragrant  draperies,  and  nibbled  choco- 
lates, and  chattered  pretty  nonsense  to 
her  women  friends,  or  to  big  Bob, — 
but  it  was  long  ago,  that  joint  memory. 

His  eyes  slowly  traveled  back  to  his 
father's  face.  "Was  it  all  her  fault ?  "  he 
asked. 

Big  Bob  colored  deeply.  "It  is  never 
all  any  one's  fault,"  he  answered  honestly; 
"but  —  do  you  think  me  a  bad  fellow, 
Bobby?" 

"You  are  good  to  me,"  replied  Bobby 
gravely. 

"And  I  was  good  to  her,"  said  big  Bob. 
"On  my  honor  as  a  man,  Bobby,  it  was 
her  fault  —  most." 

The  Boy  took  this  in  pondering  silence. 

"  When  you  were  —  littler  —  who  told 
you  stories,  Bobby?"  asked  big  Bob  un- 
expectedly. 

"You,"  said  the  Boy  in  a  small  voice. 

"Who  petted  you?  Who  kissed  you?" 

"You  did,"  said  the  Boy.  His  voice 
was  even  smaller. 

"When  you  got  sick  who  nursed  you 
well?" 

"A  —  a  trained  nurse,"  said  the  Boy, 
"and  you." 

"And,"  asked  big  Bob,  "who  alwajrs 
loved  you  best,  Bobby  ?  " 

The  Boy's  lips  quivered  too  much  for 
speech.  The  piteousness  of  it  smote  big 
Bob  to  the  heart  "Oh,"  he  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth.  Hitherto  he  had  refrained 
from  coercing  the  Boy's  judgment  with 
the  persuasion  of  touch;  but  now  he 
leaned  closer  and  took  Bobby  quite  in  his 
arms.  At  that  the  long-restrained  tears 
gushed  out  and  wet  big  Bob's  cheek  where 
it  pressed  the  Boy's. 

"Pal,"  he  said,  his  cheek  on  the  brown 
head  now,  and  his  voice  unbelievably 
tender,  "she  never  had  the  mother  heart, 
and  that  says  it  all  —  and,  pal,  my  Mary 
has." 

He  let  the  Boy  go,  and  rested  the  case. 
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The  Boy  lay  cast  across  the  bed,  his 
head  crushed  in  his  straining  anns.  Sobs 
shook  him  at  last. 

The  father  bent  to  him.  "Must  I  go 
away,  Bobby  ?   Must  I  stay  ?  " 

"Please  —  go,"  said  Bobby  between 
two  sobs. 

Big  Bob  turned  out  the  lights,  and 
went. 

To  pluck  a  mother  from  one's  heart  — 
one  may  not  do  that  all  at  once.  Long 
into  the  night  the  Boy  lay  there.  Some- 
times he  sobbed  convulsively.  Some- 
times he  thought  things  out  as  consciously 
as  he  could;  but  all  that  came  of  it  was 
that  he  loved  his  father  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world.  No  clear  idea  regarding 
the  stepmother  got  into  his  tumbled, 
brown  head.  At  length,  worn  out,  he  fell 
asleep,  dimly  conscious,  as  he  was  falling, 
of  some  faint  commotion  about  the  house. 

When  he  woke  next  morning  it  was 
late,  and  brilliant,  cold  sunshine  flooded 
the  room.  He  blinked  and  sat  up,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  open. 

The  unhappiness  of  the  past  night 
woke  with  him  —  dully;  but  he  was  only 
a  little  boy  after  all,  and  the  counter- 
acting sense  of  his  father's  love  for  him 
could  not  but  be  sweet  and  warm  at  his 
heart ;  and  to-morrow — why,  to-morrow 
it  would  be  Christmas. 

He  jumped  up  and  dressed,  and  knelt 
in  the  window-seat,  watching  the  show 
of  the  street,  and  waiting,  for  he  felt  that 
he  would  rather  go  down  with  a  hand 
in  his  father's.  But  the  hours  went  drag- 
ging, and  big  Bob  did  not  come,  and  the 
Boy's  heart  grew  chilled.  His  father 
might  have  been  called  up  town,  or  even 
out  of  town;  but  the  Boy  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  have  gone  off,  and  never  a 
word  left  for  him. 

When  luncheon  came  up  he  asked. 

"Why  no,"  said  Uncle  Juste.  "Your 
pa 's  with  Miss  Mary,  son." 

Dumb  anger  surged  in  the  Boy's  tired 
heart.  So  he  was  not  even  to  have  his 
father,  for  her  ? 

He  pushed  his  plate  away,  and  sat 
staring  drearily  through  the  open  door. 


Suddenly  across  his  fine  d  rm 
stalked  old  Doctor  Hardin.  Aipat^ 
terror  shook  Bobby's  souL  Wkk 
happened  ?  He  sprang  up  tnd  foSofir 
down  the  corridor.  The  dodflr  diK^ 
peared  within  the  stepmother's  door,  u 
a  trained  nurse  came  out  with  a  tm.  ^ 
raised  a  hand  to  warn  him  am  ss  I 
passed. 

So  it  was  only  her!    The  Bqj  tm 
and  was  going  back  to  his  room  vbo 
strange  sound  smote  his  ear.   He : 
heard  it  in  other  boys'  homes,  sad 
recognized  it  after  a  stupefied  passe. 

"When  the  doctor  goes,  you  cu  etc- 
in  and  see  your  little  sister,'*  sud  .^ 
nurse,  repassing  and  smiling  at  lumpier 
antly.  As  she  went  in,  his  father  co 
out,  turning  a  laughing  face  Ofer  b 
shoulder.  "I've  been  neglecting mj B' 
for  this  young  woman,"  he  was  srir 
to  some  one.  Then  he  caught  si^  d  2 
Boy. 

He  shut  the  door,  and  hashsed  ^ 
meet  him,  catching  him  in  his  sc 
"Were  you  looking  me  up,  pal?"  - 
asked. 

The  Boy  pressed  against  liim.  Wi 
down  in  his  heart  a  tiny  flower  of  vosie 
and  chivalry  budded  and  brc^  to  ca^ 
ical  bloom.  So  he,  the  Boy,  had  a  &^ 
sister  —  to  pet,  to  protect,  to  make  ^ 
have  herself  when  she  should  be  bige 
It  came  to  him  in  a  revelation  ^  > 
truly  desirable  Christmas  gift  die  w 
The  stepmother's  door  opened  again,  »^ 
through  it  he  had  a  glimpse  of  her  fst 
in  her  pillows,  pale  between  two  d 
brown  braids,  so  dark  against  all  ^ 
white.  And  it  came  to  him  how  roo^^ 
he  had  pushed  her  hand  away  that  e^ 
ing,  and  shame  swept  through  him  * 
it  might  have  swept  through  a  man,  ii^ 
the  flower  in  his  heart  seemed  hloooa 
for  her  too. 

Big  Bob  tilted  hb  face  up.  "WAr* 
rascal ?  " 

"I'm  glad,"  said  the  Boy. 

"So  am  I,"  agreed  big  Bob,  with  tW 
toward  the  door  that  was  a  pnjff  ^ 
thankfulness. 
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Then  he  looked  back  to  the  Boy  with 

questiomng  face,  '*  Well  ?  "  he  asked 

in. 

Papa."  said  the  Boy,  "may  I  tell  her 

t  I  am  —  sorry  ?  " 

TeU  — whom?"    asked    big    Bob 

17. 


The  Boy  hesitated  —  for  you  can't  do 
it  all  at  once,  oh,  you  can't  do  it  all  at 
once!  His  eyes  plunged  deep  in  his 
father's,  and  he  essayed  it 

**M  —  Mary,"  stammered  the  Boy. 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  said  big  Bob. 
'  'Come  along,  pal." 


WHEAT,  THE  WIZARD   OF  THE  NORTH 

BY   AGNES   DEANS  CAMERON 


^Methinki  I  Me  in  mj  mind  a  noble  mnd 
ssant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
n  from  sleep,  mnd  shaking  her  inyinoible 
ks." 

To-day  the  yomig  men  of  Canada  see 
dons  where  the  old  men  dreamed 
earns.  Five  years  ago  a  far-sighted 
rmer  from  Alberta  journeyed  to  Ot- 
wa,  to  interest  the  Dominion  Govem- 
ent  in  the  sending  of  Canadian  wheat 

Japan.  "'Wheat  for  Japan!"  was  the 
;ttish  response  from  the  seats  of  the 
ighty.  "Why  in  the  world  can't  they 
ow  their  own  wheat?"  Here  was  a 
"ain  of  the  same  vintage  as  that  of  the 
>arding-house  keeper  who  could  not  see 
le  sense  of  killing  his  fat  pig  and  getting 
lother  when  that  pig  ate  all  the  table 
raps  he  had. 

The  fur-trader  of  Canada  was  no 
>lonizer;  the  herder  followed  the  trap- 
sr,  and  both  looked  askance  at  the 
inner;  wheatflelds  cannot  flourish  on 
ir  preserves  or  cattle  ranges,  and  the  in- 
Tests  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Piebald 
ete  and  J.  Solid  Smith,  the  grain-grower, 
re  felt  to  be  antagonistic.  But  Solid 
mith  is  winning  out  The  prairies  west 
f  Winnipeg  produced  in  1906  no  less 
Ian  201  million  bushels  of  grain,  and 
be  fanner  driving  in  his  40-bushel 
rheat  to  the  elevators  snaps  his  whip  at 
be  cattle-man  with,  "Johnny  Bowlegs, 
ou  must  pack  your  kit  and  trek." 

The  Canadian  cattle  exported  in  1907 


put  over  $12,000,000  into  the  pockets  of 
the  cow-men,  but  the  cow-men  have  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  wheat  elevators 
and  whirring  binders.  A  man  rides  away 
debonair  to  a  round-up,  and  coming 
back  ten  weeks  later  rubs  his  eyes  to  see 
a  brand  new  town  with  popcorn  stands 
and  His  Majesty's  Post  Office  where  he 
had  left  bare  range.  It  is  swift  work. 
One  day  the  wind  in  the  prairie,  the  next 
a  surveyor's  stake,  two  weeks  later  the 
sharp  conversation  of  the  hanmier  on  the 
nail-head,  the  chartered  bank,  the  cor- 
ner grocery,  another  little  blotch  of  red 
on  the  map,  and  a  new  city  of  the  plains. 
For  between  the  parallel  <^  49  and  Arctic 
ice  a  nation  is  developing  which  will  be 
able  to  furnish  the  world  with  bread  as 
unfailingly  as  its  vast  territory  for  two 
centuries  has  furnished  the  world  with 
fur.  The  evolution  of  modem  Japan 
represents  the  progress  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  awakening 
of  Canada  is  the  index  of  the  genius  of 
the  twentieth. 

Western  Canada  in  1906  had  five  mil- 
lion acres  sown  to  wheat,  —  but  one 
thirty-fourth  part  of  her  total  171  million 
acres  suitable  for  wheat-production.  In 
1870,  grain  crops  in  Western  Canada  were 
a  negligible  quantity,  the  cultivated  spots 
meagre  fringes  on  Uie  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  wheat  elevators 
unknown.  These  great  red  storehouses 
of  grain  now  dot  the  prairies  north,  east. 
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south,  and  west,  representiiig  (terminal 
elevators  included)  over  fifty  million  dol- 
lars of  invested  capital.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  new  elevators  were 
built  within  the  last  two  years,  making  a 
total  elevator  capacity  <rf  over  fifty-five 
million  bushels.  There  are  956  elevators 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  lines 
and  297  on  the  Canadian  Northern,  with 
twenty  on  other  lines. '  Canada's  exports 
for  1906  showed  an  advance  of  forty- 
four  million  dollars  over  those  of  1905; 
her  total  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1907,  was  $617,965,110, 
an  increase  of  siicty-seven  million  dollars 
over  the  previous  year.  The  three  prairie 
provinces  had  55,6^  farms  in  1901 ;  last 
year  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  And  such  farms! 

Dreams  of  pay-dirt  and  golden  nug- 
gets drew  with  magnetic  power  young 
manhood  to  the  Yukon,  yet  a  surer  har- 
vest of  gold  lies  at  the  feet.  Manitoba, 
the  smallest  of  the  three  wheat-growing 
provinces  of  Canada,  produced  in  the 
year  1906  eighty-seven  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  which  at  seventy-five  cents  a 
bushel  represents  sixty-five  miUion  dol- 
lars. The  Klondike,  the  richest  gold 
field  in  the  world,  yields  a  yearly  harvest 
of  a  scant  ten  milUon  dollars,  with  cruelty 
and  cupidity  and  cunning  as  necessary 
accompaniments. 

The  town  of  Indian  Head,  Saskatche- 
wan, is  an  example.  It  proudly  boasts 
that  it  handles  more  grain  in  the  initia- 
tive stage  than  any  other  point  in  the 
world,  for  in  1906  over  ten  million  bush- 
els were  harvested  here.  When  the  train 
sets  you  down  at  the  station,  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a  long  row  of  elevators, 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  all,  having  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  a  third  of  a  million 
bushels.  The  Government  Experimental 
Farm  here  has,  by  sununer  fallowing 
and  careful  rotation  of  crops,  secured  for 
the  last  five  years  the  splendid  all-round 
average  of  46.12  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  By  actual  measurement  wheat  has 
grown  here  two  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours,   and   in   mid-summer  there  are 


eighteen  hours  of  HnK^Kng  sunshiiK  c 
each  twenty-four,  giving  to  groviie 
'*No.  1  hard  *'  its  virtue  and  its  vibe. 

At  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  last  year,  tbr 
writer  saw  a  wheat  farm  belonging  to  i 
Mormon  from  Utah.  Ajs  far  as  tke  ^ 
could  reach,  wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  tw. 
thousand  acres  of  it  in  one  field,  t^ 
heavy  heads  ripening  for  the  harvest  A 
stalk  pulled  at  random  into  our  baggju 
we  drove  along  measured  five  feet  si 
inches  in  height;  the  ear  was  nine  indbe 
long  and  contained  101  kemeU.  In  tb 
stalk  we  see  the  magician's  wand  tk: 
beckons  the  people  of  four  oontincnti  Iq 
the  last  unoccupied  half  <^  the  fif^L 

As  we  drive  on  in  silence  throi^  t 
landscape  of  wheat,  beyond  those  nod- 
ding heEuls  we  divine  acres  ilKwiitaMg  d 
virgin  soil  with  magnific^[it  poasibiBtiei 
And  something  else  we  see.  Not  rm 
long  ago  the  Daily  News  put  before  tb 
thoughtful  people  of  London  a  hanntag 
object-lesson.  The  intencx'  of  Qoeeo'i 
Hall  was  divided  into  little  stalls,  ead 
the  model  of  a  squalid  London  apart- 
ment. In  these  boxes  of  rooms  sat  wooa 
working  at  their  usual  day's  task,  eaci 
woman  the  type  of  hundreds  of  her  kind. 
The  maker  of  boys'  shirts  provides  bff 
own  thread  and  her  own  machine  and 
makes  shirts  at  four  cents  a  dosen.  IV 
manufacturer  of  matchboxes  earns  fov 
cents  for  each  144  boxes  she  makes,  and 
finds  her  own  paste,  and  hemp  for  t^ 
up.  By  toiling  twelve  hours  a  day  s^ 
earns  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  wedi:,  sixlj 
cents  of  which  goes  for  rent. 

Workers  who  stitch  buttons  on  tbeir 
cards  are  paid  two  cents  for  each  to 
hundred  buttons,  at  the  rate  of  seventr- 
five  cents  per  hundred  gross.  Tennis- 
ball-coverers  receive  nine  cents  a  docen 
Compare  this  with  growing  forty-boshd 
wheat  on  the  Canadian  prairies. 

**  God,  for  the  little  brooks 
That  tumble  m  they  roal  '^ 

Is  there  any  way  of  bridging  the  guff 
between  this  soul-stifling  sweat-sbop 
and  the  all-sweetness  of  the    prairies? 
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e  lab<M^unioDS  have  not  found  it  and 
irch  organizations  ^niserably  fail.  One 
jealous  for  man's  material  interests, 

other  seeks  to  save  the  soul.  The 
vation  Anny  attempts  both,  and  it 
ma  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 

great  body  militant  called  into  exist- 
e  fotty  years  ago  by  General  Booth 
y  prove  the  most  powerful  force  in 
ving  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
IS  which  have  risen  out  of  our  complex 
Qization,  for  in  1907  it  brought  ovor 
?nty-five  thousand  assisted  inmii* 
nts  into  Canada.  For  tins  purpose 
hi  steamships  were  chartered.  A 
KMT-bureau  is  opened  on  shipboard, 
i  so  far  as  possible  the  destination  of 
h  newcomer  is  settled  before  he  lands; 
icers  of  the  Army  accompanying  each 
fining  contingent,  every  member  of 
ich  is  a  ''picked  *'  man. 
What  kinds  of  people  hear  the  call  of 
!  wheat  and  where  do  they  come  from  ? 
hen  the  Dominion  Liner  Canada  ar- 
ed  in  Halifax  with  a  sample  cargo  of 
79  would-be  Canadians,  iJl  bound  for 
I  West,  the  second  -class  and  steerage 
ssenger-lists  showed  Scots,  English, 
sh,  Italians,  Austiians,  Russians, 
Mwegians,  Welsh,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and 
ebrews.  What  could  they  do?  Any- 
ing  and  everything  one  would  think, 
cept  growing  grain.  In  the  little  groups 
1  shipboard,  eagerly  scanning  maps  and 
Udng  wheat,  are  cabinet-makers  and 
>hoLBterers;  machinists,  engine  drivers, 
d  electricians;  gardeners  and  gold- 
liths;  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  and 
Dne-cutters;  bookkeepers  and  butchers; 
erks  and  cooks  and  sailors. 
A  lecturer  on  Canada  and  things 
anadian  accompanies  each  contingent, 
id  many  and  diverting  are  the  ques- 
ons  he  struggles  with.  To  Swiveller 
ren  some  of  them  would  prove  "stag- 
Krers."  "Are  the  Indians  very  danger- 
iis?"  "Do  you  consider  moccasins  or 
lowshoes  the  best  for  winter?"  "Is  it 
[gh  Church,  or  Low  Church?"  "Do 
le  game-keepers'  interfere  with  your 
Kxrting?" 


But  mcnre  important  than  Church  or 
State,  more  insistent  than  anything  social 
or  ethical  or  aesthetic,  is  the  question  of 
money.  The  woman  who  all  her  life  has 
covered  gay  sunshades  in  an  attic  at 
twelve  cents  a  dozen  does  n*t  think  over- 
much of  prairie  sunsets;  her  inquiry  is, 
"An*  *ow  does  the  oof  go,  you  know? 
'Ow  do  they  brass  up?  Wot's  the 
wages  ?  "  And  following  out  some  old 
primal  law  of  self-preservation,  the  im- 
migrants, as  they  approach  the  dock, 
gather  in  clusters  according  to  their  na- 
tionalities. It's  good  to  hear  your  own 
speech  in  a  land  where  even  the  birds 
twitter  in  a  strange  tongue. 

The  placard  on  the  Halifax  Inspec- 
tion Building  is  a  striking  conunentaiy 
on  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  Canada's 
citizens  in  the  rough,  who  all  summer 
long  in  thousands  are  knocking  at  her 
eastern  gate.  Here  it  is.  If  he  who  runs 
cannot  read,  he  can  follow  the  crowd:  — 

To  Inspection  and  Raiuioad  Ticket 

Oftice. 
Au  Bureau  d'Inspection  et  de  Btl- 

LETS  DE  ChEMIN    DE  FER. 

TuLL  Inspektionen  och  Jernvaqar- 

NAS  BlUET  TKONTOR. 
TUTKINT  DON  SeKA  lUUTATIC-PlLETn 
KONTTORIIN. 

Do    Biura    Inspekevinego,  I    Kast 
Biletow  Kolejotch. 

ZUM    UnTER    SUCHUNG8     BuRAU     UND 
BiLLETrE-AUSGABE. 

The  extent  of  the  Salvation  Army  Cana- 
dian immigration  work  is  realized  when 
one  learns  that  in  1906  alone  eighty-three 
thousand  letters  of  inquiry  reached  the 
London  headquarters  and  twenty-five 
thousand  personal  applications.  Out  of 
these,  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women 
were  selected  and  helped  to  a  start  in  the 
Land  of  the  Willing  Hand,  and  of  tlus 
number  but  nineteen  were  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  Canadian  authorities  as 
unsuitable  citizens.  In  fact  there  is  room 
for  every  one  on  the  broad  wheatfields  of 
Canada,  but  the  Dominion  Government 
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b  aiudoufl  to  get  the  best.  As  part  of  its 
immigratioii  policy,  a  score  c^  success- 
ful fanners,  who  have  themselves  made 
good  among  the  wheat,  tour  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  interesting  the 
best  people  in  this  New  Empire  of  Op- 
portunity. Besides  these,  there  are  resi- 
dent agents  at  York  and  Aberdeen  and 
other  centres. 

Many  philanthropic  bodies  are  trans- 
ferring the  human  overplus  from  the 
glutted  centres  of  the  old  to  the  waiting 
fields  of  the  new  world.  The  Church 
Army  brought  out  ten  thousand  people  to 
Canada  in  1907;  the  Self-help  Emigra- 
tion Society  continues  its  work,  the  Brit- 
ish Women's  Emigration  Association,  and 
the  East  End  Emigration  body,  with 
which  Lord  Brassey  is  prominently  iden- 
tified. Zangwill  is  anxious  to  get  help  to 
transplant  a  colony  of  Jews,  and  Peter 
Verigen  promises  ihe  railways  ten  thou- 
sand Russian  Doukhobortsi  from  the 
Caucasus. 

The  Salvation  Army,  in  addition  to  its 
own  charter  of  special  ships,  made  reserv- 
ation for  immigrants  on  all  regular  pas- 
senger boats  sailing  from  Great  Britain  to 
Canada  during  1907.  A  labor  biu^au 
was  conducted  on  board  each  ship  by  ex- 
perienced Canadian  officers,  who  secured 
for  each  incomer  a  position  before  he  set 
foot  on  the  new  land  of  his  desires.  On 
landing,  all  the  passenger  had  to  do  was 
to  pass  the  Grovemment  Inspection  Offi- 
cers, and  then  board  the  train  waiting  to 
take  him  to  his  destination.  In  each  case 
a  Salvation  Army  officer  accompanied  the 
man  until  employer  and  employed  met 
and  consummated  the  tentative  bargain 
made  on  shipboard. 

From  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
come  the  highest  words  of  praise  regard- 
ing the  organized  work  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness. Earl  Grey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourth  departure  of  the  steamship  Ken- 
sington from  Liverpool,  wired  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Salvation  Army,  "Glad  to 
hear  you  are  sending  another  really  good 
selection  of  emigrants  to  Canada.  They 
will  be  heartily  welcome,  as  will  others  of 


the  same  kind,  fat  whom  there kfler  ' 
of  room." 

For  1908,  the  Army  has  dttitmd^' 
steamships.  Brigadier  Howeflo^'f ; 
will  look  aft»,  and  bring  to  (jau  \ 
all  who  apply  to  us,  provided  Hme] 
healthy  and  of  good  chandertttdiij 
supply  them  with  situatioDS  tadep, . 
ently  of  their  creed  or  natioiia%." 

Among  the  devices  which  CaiidiE: 
ploys  to  educate  her  mother  coantrjk^ 
electric  ad v^tising  car.  ThisCasMlME 
wheels,  furnished  with  samples  d  gaa 
grasses,  cheese,  honey,  oil,  8afaKi,ii 
the  various  kinds  of  woods,  nmitkat 
the  villages  of  rural  EngUnd.  kif 
the  rustics  swarm  around  this  hiae  ~ 
electric  light  as  moths  surrouDd  a  cta^ 
and  scramble  for  the  gay  inforaifiE: 
booklets  on  Canada  with  a  greedy  cor 
ity.  Every  precaution  is  taken  if  ^ 
Canadian  government  agents  to  ke^  - 
stream  of  inmiigration  pure,  ami  ^ 
faces  turned  toward  the  Wheat  Bdt.  be 
great  bread-yielding  plain  t  tbosi 
miles  long  and  five  hundred  mibvK 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  oomfiof  c 
Canada. 

The  Atlantic  portals  are  Hilibxi^ 
the  river-ports  of  Quebec  and  Moirint 
Soon  they  will  be  landing  awiy  np? 
map  at  Fort  Churchill  on  lone  Hai»C' 
Bay,  where  sh<»t  steel  lines  wiO  cr 
them  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tb 
country.  On  the  Padfic  side,  al  Per 
Rupert,  the  Grand  Trunk  will  opcBC 
other  gateway;  and  Vancouver  tod  ^^ 
toria  daily  pay  their  tale  to  the  pnine-' 
Australiaiis,  New  Zealanders,  and  0^ 
tals.  The  Orientals  are  a  [»oblemtt^ 
people  alien  in  color  and  stno^ ' 
speech.  What  is  British  CdumfaitpsK 
to  do  with  them  ? 

When  half  a  doeen  faultlessly  b^ 
coated  young  Chinese  in  Eton  tcc^ 
volunteered  for  service  in  South  Alna 
offering  to  find  their  own  eqoipiD'^ 
matters  were  a  little  complicated  it  ^ 
Victoria  recruiting  office;  and  the  inif 
ialist  is  puzzled  to  see  a  doz«i  thiD.V 
baned  Sikhs,  veterans  in  many  anlo^ 
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itier  aortie,  trudge  the  streets  of  a 
uuiian  town,  cold  and  ill-dad  and 
rked ''scab"  bj  the  unions.  TheHin- 
»  Sikh  claims  our  respect  and  sympa- 
;  just  now  he  is  a  square  peg  in  a 
nd  hole;  but  he  had  grit  enough  to  face 
r  ocHiditions  under  a  new  skj,  and 
kin^  at  the  fine  lines  of  that  lean  face 
(  feels  that  this  man  will  eventually 
ke  good. 

Vhen,  early  in  March,  1907,  the  trans- 
uitic  steamship  companies  gave  out 
it  every  available  space  on  Canada- 
ind  steamers  was  booked  up  to  the  end 
July,  and  when  the  Immigration  De- 
rtment  published  its  forecast  that  the 
ir*8  immigration  would  total  three  hun- 
nd  thousand,  one  looked  in  vain  for  the 
>phet-pessimiBt  who  coined  the  phrase, 
tauble  Bubble  of  Winter  Wheat!" 
le  influx  of  1906  shows  an  increase  of 
e  himdred  per  cent  ovor  that  of  1896. 
jiada's  252,088  actual  immigration  for 
i  year  ending  June,  1907,  ia  a  greater 
mber  than  came  into  Canada  from  all 
urces  during  the  whole  decade  from 
86tol896.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
07  the  arrivals  were  over  eighty  thou- 
nd,  an  increase  of  forty-three  per  cent 
er  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
the  previous  year  ;  for  the  month  of 
yrH  idone  the  rate  of  increase  over 
>ril,  1906,  was  about  seventy  per  cent, 
d  for  the  year  ending  June,  1907,  the 
crease  over  the  previous  year  was 
irty-three  per  cent. 
QuaH^  is  more  impcHtant  than  quan- 
y.  One  man  of  the  right  sort  in  a  new 
•untry  is  worth  ten  of  the  inert  disgrun- 
d  kind,  the  supine  misfits.  And  to 
ose  who  have  a  wise  look  ahead  there  ia 
icouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
>nderanoe  of  the  incomers  are  of  An- 
o-Saxon  stock.  For  the  twelve  months 
iding  June  SO,  1907,  Canada  received 
20,779  new  citizens  from  the  mother 
ind,  56,652  from  the  United  States,  as 
gainst  74,607  from  continental  Europe, 
od  of  these  last  ^.large  percentage  are  of 
le  hardy  nations  of  the  North,  —  Nor- 
egians,  Swedes,  Crermans,  Danes. 


For  all  those  willing  to  swing  pick  and 
shovd  there  ia  construction  work  on  the 
railroads.  The  pay  is  good.  This  gives 
the  newcomor  a  nest-egg  and  a  substan- 
tial step  onward  toward  that  day  when  he 
shall  be  lord  on  his  own  soiL  "'A  free 
farm  in  Quiada  via  the  railway  route  "  is 
what  each  sturdy  young  chap  is  squaring 
his  shoulders  for. 

What  of  the  trek  from  the  south?  The 
Secretary  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Trade  last  season  received  no  fewer  than 
6560  inquiries  from  American  farmers 
desirous  of  settling  in  the  one  province  of 
Alberta,  most  of  Uiem  not  homesteaders. 
They  are  anxious  to  buy,  and  some  of 
them  have  spot-cash  to  pay  for  whole  sec- 
tions. Over  the  three  wheat  provinces 
these  Americans  spread,  stepping  across 
the  imaginary  paralld  of  49  at  Emerson, 
Gretna,  North  Pcurtal,  Coutts,  —  where- 
ever  the  railways  cross.  Many  of  them  do 
not  go  far  from  the  great  concentrating 
point  of  Winnipeg.  Why  should  they? 
Land  in  the  Bed  River  Valley,  the  finest 
wheat  land  in  the  world  and  as  good  land 
for  general  crops  as  can  be  found  in 
America,  can  be  bought  within  a  day's 
drive  from  town  for  ten  dollars  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  acre. 

At  the  railway  station  in  Regina  it  ia 
again  the  American  element  that  predom- 
inates, for  here  is  the  emerging  point  for 
the  come-outer  from  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas.  Regina,  the  capital  of 
the  new  province  of  Saskatchewan,  ia  the 
wealthiest  corporation  in  Canada,  having 
recently  come  into  possession  of  real  es- 
tate holdings  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment paternally  held  in  its  keeping  from 
the  days  of  the  town's  inception.  It  comes 
like  the  gift  of  a  fairy  godmother  now, 
and  Regina  gets  its  roads  paved,  builds 
a  new  dty  hall,  constructs  water-works 
and  sewerage,  without  the  addition  of 
one  cent  to  the  taxes. 

But  Winnipeg  remains  the  great  dis- 
tributing centre  for  Canadians  in  the 
making.  Close  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  station  at  Winnipeg  is  the  new 
Immigration  Reception  Hall,  big  enough 
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to  provide  temporary  sleeping  room  and 
housekeeping  facilities  for  a  thousand 
souls.  Women  willing  to  enter  upon  do- 
mestic service  need  go  no  farther  than 
Winnipeg.  Five  thousand  female  do- 
mestic servants  came  into  Canada  from 
Europe  during  the  last  nine  months,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Lnmigration  for  the 
West  repeats  there  are  not  fewer  than  2500 
Galidan  hired  girls  in  Manitoba  alone. 

There  is  no  better  field  for  women 
servants  to-day.  One  tries  to  imagine 
the  effect  on  those  pale  anemic  wcM'kers  of 
the  sweat  shops  of  such  an  advertisement 
as  this,  cut  from  the  files  of  a  Winnipeg 
paper:  *'Good  general  servant  wanted. 
Highest  wages  paid.  Every  night  out  and 
a  season's  ticket  at  the  rink." 

More  than  farms  are  making  on  the 
prairies  of  the  Last  West  Here,  on  a 
wheat  plain  wider  than  those  of  Russia, 
richer  than  those  of  Egypt  or  India  or 
the  Argentine,  out  of  strangely  diverse 
dements  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  nation  is 
springing,  and  to  the  finished  entity 
every  country  in  the  world  contributes 
its  quota.  The  very  names  of  the  towns 
are  a  commentary  on  the  polyglot  ele- 
ments of  the  new  civilization  of  the 
North.  Strathcona  perpetuates  the  name 
of  that  picturesque  and  venerable  figure 
who  at  eighty-six  still  does  active  ser- 
vice for  Canada  as  High  Conmiissioner 
in  the  motherland,  and  Lacombe  does 
fitting  honor  to  that  pioneer  Roman 
missionary  who,  coming  out  here  half  a 
century  ago  from  Old  France,  gave  up 
his  life  to  the  children  of  the  plains, 
and  thinks  in  Cree  and  talks  in  English. 
Carstairs  is  oystallized  history.  Lady 
Carr  three  generations  ago  joined  names 
and  fortunes  with  an  Englishman,  Stairs; 
their  descendant,  a  young  Carstairs  of 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
writes  his  name  on  the  topography  of  the 
West.  Saskatoon,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
beny,  Rat-Portage  and  Medicine  Hat, 
and  that  other  Indian  name,  Moosejaw 
(abbreviated  for  everyday  use  from  The- 
Place  -  on  -  the  -  Prairie  -  where  -  the  -Man- 
Mended-his-Cart-with-a-Broken  Moose- 


Jaw-Bone),  all  point  to  the  days  d  tk 
buffalo  and  the  vanishing  tepee.  Pnvt 
Albert  and  R^[ina  and  EdnKMitonsog^ 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Old  WeitBi> 
ster.  Calgaiy  harics  back  to  a  SooltM 
shooting-box  in  the  Highlands.  Urnl^ 
minster  stands  an  appropriate  moaoBB: 
to  the  revered  archdeacon  who  pfeacU 
patience  and  brought  peace  to  ththr 
starred  Barr  Colony. 

Little  bits  of  Europe  dot  the  praiiiei 
Up  in  Alberta  is  the  thriving  Swiss  iettb> 
ment  of  Stettler.  Out  froza  Kdmonha  i 
the  French  village  of  St  Albert,  an  ard- 
episcopal  see  of  the  Roman  Catfaok 
church,  with  a  foundation  counting  bvi 
sijcty  years  to  a  day  when  wfaeatfett 
were  a  thing  unknown  and  long  bdir 
the  railroad  was  dreamed  of.  In  tk> 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  nortUand  tiv 
happy  French  and  Indian  half-breais 
have  built  a  flour-mill,  a  little  elenior, 
and  a  saw-mill  surrounding  the  spat  d 
their  thirty-five-thousand-dollar  cttk- 
dral,  and  here,  guided  by  the  good  F»- 
thers,  the  Uttle  conmiunity  works  (^ 
its  own  destiny,  has  its  own  loves  •&(: 
hopes  and  sorrows.  And  not  far  awij  b 
the  Scandinavian  town  of  Wetaaidm 
which  has  built  a  forty-two-thousuii- 
dollar  school  for  its  five  hundred  dAi- 
ren.  Quakers  have  opened  sdioob  for 
the  young  Doukhobors  in  their  own  t^ 
lages  of  lObe  conunune,  and  the  Mornoi 
boys  and  girls  of  Magrath  and  Raymoni 
and  Cardston  work  among  the  suftf 
beets  between  sessions. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  resohml 
amalgam  of  these  coalescing  races  ?  Oat 
thing  is  certain,  —  adaptability  is  tbe 
quality  vital  to  the  widest  success  in  tk 
West.  Each  p»son  coming  in  has  te 
own  problem  to  work  out,  different  froc 
that  of  his  neighbor,  with  oonditioBt 
widely  varying  from  those  left  behind. 
Even  to  the  Scot,  the  Engfishman,  and 
the  Irishman  there  is  no  one  thing  famil- 
iar that  touches  him,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  language,  and  even  thst 
in  terms  and  tones  and  accents  has  ss 
ahen  sound. 
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A  day  or  two  more  and  the  prairies 
will  have  swallowed  them;  and  next  day 
others  follow,  and  thousands  after  thou- 
sands succeed  these,  and  still  there  is 
room.  "Not  one  per  cent  of  them  fail," 
says  the  conmiissioner,  and  then,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "If  by  failure  you 
mean  final,  ultimate  failure,  I  should 
say  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  per 
cent" 

Wise  men  who  come  from  the  East  stay 
in  the  West,  and  the  wisest  is  he  who, 
starting  a  fresh  page,  treats  his  neigh- 
bors to  no  post-mortems  of  his  former 
greatness.  And  this  is  where  the  English 
brother  often  misses  it  and  the  American 
scores.  The  British  settler  is  very  loath  to 
part  with  his  own  ways  and  methods;  he 
tries  to  square  all  things  by  an  English 
ell-measure,  in  the  process  managing  to 
rub  bis  Canadian  blood-brother  the 
wrong  way. 

Many  an  Englishman  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  Imperial  Unity, — 
he  regards  Canada  merely  as  a  colony  or 
outpost  of  empire.  It  is  with  him  like  a 
Roman  citizen  going  up  into  Helvetia  to 
settle,  a  century  and  a  half  after  Csesar's 
conquest,  and  in  his  speech  and  attitude 
one  is  reminded  of  that  "certain  con- 
descension In  foreigners  "  which  Lowell 
noted  years  ago.  Yet  the  gilded  youths 
of  Britain  have  much  to  leam  in  "the 
Colonies." 

The  American  farmer  does  not  take  so 
long  to  adjust  himself.  Used  from  the 
cradle  to  regard  the  United  States  as  the 
"land  of  the  free,"  he  is  inclined  at  first 
to  consider  all  other  peoples,  and  espe- 
cially British  people,  as  being  in  hopeless 
bondage.  At  first  there  are  a  few  gasps 
of  astonishment  when  he  realizes  that 
Canadians  do  not  pay  taxes  to  England 
or  send  annual  tribute  for  the  upkeep 
of  "Edward's"  throng.  "Monarchical 
institutions  "  at  first  hand  are  not  the 
formidable  things  that  his  youthful  his- 
tory text-book  told  him  about,  and  in 
short  no  one  is  looking  for  the  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  The  man  to  the  right  hand  of 
hun  and  the  one  to  the  left  are  not  hunt- 
V0L.100''N0,6 


ing  for  chips,  they  are  busy  growing  forty- 
bushel  wheat 

The  American  farmer  is  a  practical 
man;  there  is  no  clever^-headed  citizen 
in  the  world,  and,  moreover,  he  is  frankly 
honest.  When  he  finds  in  Canada  a  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  under  which  law  is 
everywhere  respected,  when  he  learns 
that  Canada  has  never  seen  a  lynching, 
that  Canadian  history  tells  of  no  Indian 
wars,  he  la  very  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  little  here  he  would  wish  to 
change.  The  fact  is  that  in  his  general 
views  and  attitude  toward  life  no  one 
b  more  like  a  Canadian  than  an  Amer- 
ican. The  fact  that  they  are  subjected 
to  similar  environment  and  to  the 
same  broad  sweeping  continental  forces 
readily  explains  how,  by  merely  crossiog 
north  or  south  an  imaginary  boundary 
line,  Canadian  and  American  alike  pass 
from  one  citizenship  to  another  with  far 
less  friction  than  an  Englishman  can  be 
transplanted  to  either  American  or  Cana- 
dian soil. 

The  American  in  Canada  can  scarcely 
be  called  an  immigrant;  he  is  rather  a 
solid  citizen.  He  considers  that  Western 
Canada  offers  him  better  opportunities 
than  his  own  northern  tier  of  states  af- 
fords, and  so  he  comes  in,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, heart  and  soul,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  a  year. 
In  1906  he  brought  with  him  ten  thou- 
sand dollars*  worth  of  horses  and  cattle 
and  mowers  and  steam  ploughs  and 
reapers, — what  Wenmiick  used  to  desig- 
nate "  portable  property,"  and  he  finds 
his  welcome  awaiting  him.  He  says  he 
discovered  Western  Canada.  The  Im- 
migration Department  of  Canada  in  its 
turn  has  discovered  him,  and  wants  an 
increasing  consignment  There  is  room 
for  American  and  European  and  Cana- 
dian pluck  and  enterprise  and  initiative, 
all  the  way  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
boundary  line  to  ice-barriers. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  is  beginning  to  open  the  eyes  and 
understanding  of  the  world  to  the  size 
the  fertility,  and  the  latent  power  ol  New 
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Canada.  How  many  of  us  realize  that 
the  Mackenzie  basin  covers  an  area  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  larger 
than  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  ?  "  The  Peace  River  coun- 
try "  is  to  most  people  a  somewhat  loose 
term  for  an  undefinable  and  undefined 
region  "away  up  nwth,"  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  drcumpolar  ice. 
Yet  there  are  at  a  conservative  estimate 
thirty-one  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
Peace  River  country  where  Dr.  Dawson 
in  midsummer  1875  rode  through  vetches 
eight  feet  high  and  wild  grasses  to  the 
saddle-top. 

The  vision  of  a  prophet  is  not  needed 
to  see  within  a  half -decade  a  large  pro- 
sperous pastoral  population  occupying 
Uiat  almost  level  plateau  with  its  sHght 
dip  to  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Smoky.  The  St.  Lawrence  basin  was  at 
first  considered  frost-bound  and  sterile, 
the  Eraser  lands  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan too  far  north  to  support  a 
white  population.  The  sons  of  the  men 
who  saw  these  pleasant  lands  blossom  as 
the  rose,  following  a  creation-old  instinct 
for  expansion,  are  already  laying  strong 
hands  upon  the  basins  of  the  Peace, 
the  Mackenzie,  and  the  Athabasca,  and 
platting  townships  in  the  latitude  of  59. 
Colonization  is  no  handmaid  to  doubt- 
ing, and  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  are 
taken  by  the  right  kind  of  violence. 

Four  years  ago  a  Yukon  miner  with  a 
mind  big  enough  to  take  in  more  than 
gold  nuggets  sent  down  to  a  Canadian 
experimental  farm  three  kinds  of  wheat 
grown  in  Dawson  City  in  the  latitude 
of  64}  north.  Ue  wanted  it  tested  fctf 
vitality.  The  official  report  returned  to 
him  was,  *'  100  grains  planted,  100  grains 
sprouted,  100  grains  vigorous,  and  no 
weak  plants  produced." 

The  first  atlases  pictured  Canada  as 
an  icy  waste  fertile  to  the  south;  the  map 
of  to-day  shows  us  a  wide  wheat  plain 
dotted  by  the  people  of  the  earth,  with 
an  ever-lessening  region  of  barrenness. 
Year  by  year,  these  maps  change  their 


complexion,  and  the  ''edge  of  cidtift- 
tion,"  with  the  advance  of  oolooizatioB, 
moves  steadily  n<»lhward. 

A  farmer  last  year  at  Fort  IVovidence* 
twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  MoDtral, 
grew  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat  in  tkee 
months  from  seed-grain  to  seed-throli- 
ing.  The  Canadian  West  is  capable  d 
producing  twenty  times  Britain's  import 
of  wheat;  before  1912  is  past  there  wiB 
be  ten  million  acres  under  wheat  that, 
yielding  two  hundred  milHcm  bodidi. 
And  it  is  the  best  wheat  grown;  **  Cana- 
dian No.  1  hard  "  is  the  highest  priced 
wheat  in  the  wcn'ld,  the  relative  values 
in  the  Liverpool  market  being:  — 


GAnadian  No.  1  Northern 

$U4 

Best  RnatiAik 

LOS 

Argentina 

S9 

Indian 

SI 

The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  now  knowi, 
the  people  are  crowding  in,  and  the  what 
is  growing.  The  great  question  is  tnoi- 
portation  of  the  ripened  grain,  for  ifl 
channels  of  egress  are  choked.  Calgirr 
is  shipping  her  famed  Alberta  Red  west- 
ward to  the  Orient,  but  the  bulk  of  prai- 
rie wheat  seeks  Liverpool  as  diitzibat- 
ing  centre,  the  route  being  by  the  Greit 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  ii 
perhaps  Nature's  most  wonderful  water- 
way, supplemented,  enlarged,  and  deep- 
ened by  the  hand  of  man. 

To  date  Canada  has  spent  over  ooe 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  her  one 
hundred  miles  of  canals,  now  maint^iw^d 
free  from  tolls.  Through  this  portil 
pours  the  wealth  of  wheat  Three  times 
as  much  tonnage  in  ayear  passes  throi^ 
the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  canals  as  throo^ 
the  Suez.  But  this  route  is  long  and  ex- 
pensive; by  it  the  wheat  needs  stofing 
at  terminal  elevators,  rehandHng,  and 
trans-shipping.  Moreover  the  facilities 
are  inadequate,  —  some  more  direct  way 
mustbefoimd.  And  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mercial wcM'ld,  for  a  sdution  oi  the  trade- 
problem,  turn  to  a  route  north  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  lakes. 

Here  lies  a  hitherto  neglected  water- 
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nray,  a  great  inland  sea,  Hudson's  Bay, 
scarcely  better  known  to-day  than  it  was 
vv^lien  three  hundred  years  ago  its  intrepid 
Qame-father  perished  in  its  waters.  Hud- 
son's Bay  ranks  third  among  the  inland 
seas  ol  the  world,  being  exceed  in  size 
only  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  Mediterranean  counts 
a  million  square  miles,  and  Hudson's  Bay 
more  than  half  that  area;  and  as  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  destiny  decrees  that 
Hudson's  Bay  shall  be  the  heart  of  an 
empire  larger  and  infinitely  more  fertile 
tban  that  of  imperial  Rome. 

But  whereas  the  Mediterranean  is 
fringed  by  three  continents  and  ten  times 
three  nations,  speaking  two  scores  of 
diverse  tongues,  Hudson's  Bay  lies  en- 
tirely within  British  territory,  and  no 
other  power  oif  old  world  or  new  extends 
here  its  sphere  of  influence.  Hudson's 
Bay  spreads  far  into  the  centre  of  the 
wheat  belt  of  Canada,  and  transportation 
by  water  is  ever  cheaper  than  by  land. 
We  f  aO  to  realize  the  vastness  of  this  in- 
land sea;  the  Great  Lakes  with  their 
connecting  rivers  contain  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  fresh  water,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  is  six  times  the  size  of  the  combined 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  years  ago 
built  here  Fort  Churchill  and  a  small 
trading  post,  York  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nelson,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
great  waterway  has  remained  through 
the  years  an  ignored  factor  of  commerce, 
a  mere  name  on  the  map.  Ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  more  than  a  touch  of  in- 
terested envy  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  this  northern  highway  has  been  so 
long  neglected;  it  is  just  one  phase  of  the 
sleep  of  a  giant  imwitting  of  its  own 
str^igth. 

In  1884  and  1887,  government  ex- 
ploring expeditions  reported  the  straits 
leading  out  of  Hudson's  Bay  blocked 
with  ice  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Be- 
lieving this  report  to  be  colored  by  the 
undue  influence  of  Montreal  capitalists 
jealous  of  a  northern  rival,  further  ex- 


ploring parties  were  sent  out  in  1905-6. 
They  denied  the  land's  leanness  and  de- 
clared the  navigation  of  Hudson  Strait 
practicable  for  four  or  five  months  of 
the  year.  The  railroad  builders  are  not 
slow  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
nouncement. 

What  does  a  rail  route  to  Hudson's  Bay 
and  direct  steamship  communication  with 
Europe  mean  ?  It  means  the  canceling 
of  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  wheat- 
field  to  wheat  mart;  it  means  two  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  grain  finding  itself 
just  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  its  ulti- 
mate destination,  and  the  consequent  cut- 
ting in  half  of  the  cost  of  its  transport- 
ation. The  carrying  rate  per  ton-mile  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  just  one-tenth  of  the 
rate  charged  by  American  railroad  lines. 
To  the  European  consumer  the  new  route 
means  a  bigger  loaf,  and  perishable  pro- 
duce delivered  in  better  condition  com- 
ing over  a  colder  sea-way. 

From  Regina  to  Fort  Churchill  the 
mileage  is  the  same  as  from  R^na  to 
Port  Arthur  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  salt-water  transit  from 
Churchill  to  Liverpool  is  the  same  length 
as  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  so  the 
Hudson's  Bay  route  annihilates  the  dis- 
tance between  Port  Arthur  and  Quebec 
the  whole  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St 
Lawrence  haul. 

Great  latent  wealth  all  around  the 
shores  of  this  Baltic  of  Canada  will  be 
brought  to  view  when  the  search-light 
turns  upon  this  comer  of  the  empire.  Al- 
ready a  Scottish  concern  is  developing  de- 
posits of  mica  schist  on  the  north  shore  of 
Hudson's  Strait;  in  the  Labrador  region 
are  found  Silurian  limestone,  granite,  and 
gneiss;  and  all  round  Hudson's  Bay  the 
Eskimo  exhibit  household  utensils  ham- 
mered out  of  native  copper.  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  history  of  all  Can- 
ada will  be  repeated  and  another  decade 
see  here  villages,  towns,  and  bustling 
cities,  while  the  trade  journals  of  two 
continents  give  quotations  on  Hudson's 
Bay  copper  and  iron,  lumber  and  coal 
and  fish.  We  hear  the  rumble  of  coming 
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trains  and  see  liverpool-bound  steamers 
lying  at  the  docks  awaiting  their  cargoes 
of  wheat.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  granted  no  less  than  eight  charters 
to  lines  headed  for  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  present  is  one  of  unprecedented 
activity  among  the  railway  kings  of 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Northern,  origi- 
nated by  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  with  the 
Manitoba  government  as  sponsor  and 
fairy  godmother,  is  essentiaUy  a  twen- 
tieth-century growth.  Beginning  at  Port 
Arthur  and  running  by  way  of  Winnipeg 
and  Ediponton,  through  a  thousand  miles 
of  prairie  literally  biursting  with  fatness, 
it  has  paid  its wayfrom  the  start.  This  line 
has  a  lower  bonded  indebtedness  and  con- 
sequently lower  fixed  charges  than  have 
to  be  faced  by  any  similar  railroad  on 
the  American  continent.  The  entire  sys- 
tem is  free  from  objectionable  grades 
and  curves.  From  Pas  Mission  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  to  Fort  Churchill 
on  Hudson's  Bay  is  only  four  hundred 
miles,  and  Mackenzie  and  Mann  for 
years  have  been  firm  believers  in  the 
Hudson's-Bay-Liverpool  route;  the  sea- 
board extension  of  this  line  would  seem 
an  assured  fact. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  operat- 
ing now  9000  miles  imder  one  manage- 
ment, continues  building  with  character- 
istic activity.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
prosecutes  its  trans-continental  trunk 
line,  and  Hill  hopes  to  divert  some  por- 
tion of  Canada's  wheat  to  United  States 
fimnels.  President  Hill  has  said,  '*The 
Great  Northern  has  all  the  land  we  need 
for  years  in  Portland  and  Seattle;  we  are 
now  trying  to  secure  niammoth  terminals 
in  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 
If  our  Canadian  plans  do  not  miscarry  I 
expect  within  the  next  ten  years  to  have 
a  railroad  system  there  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  the  Great  Northern  system  in  the 
United  States.  We  will  touch  Winnip^, 
Brandon,  Re^na,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Port  Arthur,  and  traverse  the  Peace 
River  country  with  a  line  several  hundred 
miles  farther  north  than  any  contem- 
plated Canadian  road.    Winnipeg  will 


be  our  general  Canadian  omtre,  and  vc 
start  out  with  a  Canadian  derefefiBf 
fund  of  ten  millions." 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Cm- 
adian  people,  a  people  of  seven  w»ilKn«^ 
are  building,  from  the  Atlantic  to  where 
the  Japan  Current  breaks  on  the  ahaRi 
of  British  Columbia,  a  natural  highwir 
to  cost  as  much  as  the  Panama  CaidL 
a  work  which  the  ninety  millions  of  the 
United  States  characterize  as  gigantic 
and  stupendous  and  wonderful,  evor 
shovelful  of  progress  being  greeted  vitii 
firecrackers  and  every  dump-cart  of  dirt 
with  fanfare  of  trumpets. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Conmierce  explained  the  **  Seattle 
spirit"  in  the  words,  ''We  get  ^Hiat  wt 
go  after."  The  Canadian  does  too,  but 
he  is  somewhat  slower  in  the  goti^  and 
decidedly  less  demonstrative  in  the  get- 
ting. Fertile  soil,  unminted  mines,  giaat 
forests,  untold  wealth  ol  the  sea,  aad 
the  ''white  coal"  power  of  lakes  and 
gladal-fed  streams,  all  these  will  play  t 
part  in  the  conmierdal  greatness  of  Ae 
Coming  Canada. 

It  was  Isham  Randolph,  the  Chicago 
expert,  who  declared  that  the  Winnipef 
River  alone  is  capable  ol  forming  far 
propulsion  and  mechanical  porpoaes  t 
million-horse-power.  Canada  is  as  big 
as  Europe.  Ignore  Ungava  and  the  an* 
explored  north,  and  south  of  the  OOth 
paraUel  (that  is,  below  the  parallel  of  SL 
Petersburg)  in  this  great  plain  each  of 
the  two  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  is  bigger  than  the  Germas 
Empire.  We  place  Germany,  the  Re- 
public of  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  witfaia 
these  two  provinces,  and  they  fail  to 
cover  the  territory  of  the  rolling  mesas, 
more  fertile  than  the  richest  plains  of 
Hungsiry. 

The  wheat  plains  of  Canada  are  Mg- 
ger  than  that  rectangle  in  the  United 
States  extending  from  Ohio  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. To  him  who  would  rightly  read 
the  s(igns  of  the  times,  nothing  is  more 
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encouraging  here  than  the  activities  of 
the  raihoads.  The  sanest  and  most  con- 
seryative  men  in  the  world  are  railway 
men.  Sentiment  is  eliminated  as  a  factor 
from  all  their  equations;  it  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  with  them.  They  know 
as  no  one  else  knows  the  coimtry,  its 
resources  and  its  possibilities.  President 
Hill,  and  Sir  Rivers  WUson,  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  and  the  president  of  the  mighty 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  not  making 
million-dollar  appropriations  and  hurling 
away  money  for  the  sake  of  spending  it. 
I  see  no  greater  tribute  to  the  country 
than  the  fact  that  from  sixty  thousand  to 


one  hundred  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  preliminary  railroad  con- 
struction work  in  Canada  in  1907,  and 
that  the  whole  economic  condition  of  the 
country  is  about  to  su£fer  a  sea  change 
with  the  opening  of  competitive  lines  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

The  white  ghost  of  Henry  Hudson  re- 
visiting the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  if  still 
to  be  touched  by  earthly  issues,  would 
seem  to  say,  — 

"Open  the  Bay,  which  o'er  the  Northland 
.  broodfli 
I>niiii»,  yet  in  labor  with  a  mighty  fate  I 
Open  the  Bay  I  Humanity  intmdes.'' 


VIRGIL  IN  MAINE 


BY   MARTHA   BAKER  DUNN 


I  SUPPOSE  that  if  it  had  been  a  favor- 
able season  for  coasting  and  skating  that 
winter  the  Thinkers'  Club  would  never 
have  been  formed.  We  were  enjoying 
what  is  called  an  open  winter,  and  this 
especial  season  had  proved  to  be  of  such  a 
wide-open  variety  as  to  provide  little  ma- 
terial for  rational  employments;  hence  it 
was  that  we  were  driven  to  the  abnormal 
recreation  of  thinking. 

The  French  class,  which  had  always 
deemed  itself  an  (U'ganization  of  distinc- 
tion, was  reciting  now  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  dark-eyed 
teacher  came  at  three  o'clock  and  was 
politely  dispensed  with  an  hour  later, 
after  which  an  hour  or  two  remained  for 
sitting  around  the  big  sheet-iron  stove, 
watching  the  coming  of  the  early  winter 
twilight,  and  giving  ourselves  over  to  the 
discussion  of  high  and  improving  topics. 

Most  of  us  had  arrived  at  a  period 
when  we  believed  our  mental  horizons  to 
be  perceptibly  widening.  The  imcouth 
lad,  in  particular,  though  imcouth  still, 
was  beginning  to  be  instinct  with  imagin- 
ings and  questionings  for  the  formulating 


of  which  these  bi-weekly  gatherings  af- 
forded a  necessary  outlet.  We  had  in- 
tended to  call  oiurselves  the  French  Club, 
though  none  of  us  had  as  yet  learned  to 
regard  the  French  language  as  an  acqui- 
sition of  importance;  but  when  *'the  mas- 
ter," as  we  were  wont  to  speak  of  our 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  criticis- 
ing our  condescension  towards  foreign 
accomplishments  a  little  impatiently,  had 
declared,  "I  wish  some  of  you  would 
form  yourselves  into  a  tkmkers*  club! " 
the  French  class  was  not  too  modest  to 
acconmiodate  him.  Were  we  not  seniors  ? 
Who  but  ourselves  should  do  the  think- 
ing for  the  school>?  We  understood  — 
none  better  —  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
master's  petulance.  This  was  our  ap- 
pointed and  accepted  year  for  the  study 
of  Virgil,  but  the  class  had  consistently 
refused  to  embrace  its  fate  with  enthusi- 
asm. Perhaps  some  of  us  had  more  love 
f (tf  the  great  poet  than  we  were  willing 
to  acknowledge ;  but  our  teacher,  in  this 
matter  alone  forgetting  his  wonted  tact, 
made  so  irritatingly  apparent  his  longing 
that  we  should  strew  the  Virgilian  path 
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with  J07  and  exclamation  points,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  conscience  with  us 
to  remain  cold. 

The  master  wished  us  to  be  filled  with 
an  unreasoning  curiosity  about  Mantua, 
as  Virgil's  birthplace;  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  wanderings  of  ^neas  with  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  information,  and, 
above  all,  to  stand  ready  to  salute  every 
great  passage  with  tears  of  joyful  appre- 
ciation. To  us,  unfortunately,  the  story 
of  ^neas  was  not  convincing,  presented 
as  anything  but  a  fairy  tale,  and  when  we 
looked  at  the  small  space  occupied  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  map,  we 
felt  that  any  or  all  of  us  could  easily  have 
explored  its  mysteries  in  an  open  boat. 

The  Thinkers'  Club,  sitting  around 
the  schoolroom  stove  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  watching  the  red 
winter  sunsets  blur  themselves  into  gray 
dusk,  while  the  shadows  of  the  big, 
homely  room  drew  closer  and  closer 
about  the  cozy  circle,  had  not  as  yet 
bothered  itself  much  with  discussing  the 
Virgilian  eloquence.  Perhaps  we  should 
never  have  done  so  had  not  the  class 
orator,  who  was  perpetually  foraging  in 
Uterary  corners  unknown  to  the  rest  of  us, 
chanced  upon  an  eloquent  sentence  about 
the  impossibility  of  comprehending  any 
nation  or  any  language  without  **  first 
making  an  attempt  to  realize  its  ideals." 

When  the  class  orator  acquired  a  new, 
choice,  and  mouth-filling  sentiment,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spouting  it  with  fre- 
quency in  all  the  intervals  of  conversa- 
tion. He  liked  to  bring  forth  sounding 
bits  of  Latin  as  giving  an  impression  of 
deeper  learning,  and  previous  to  this 
last  acquisition  had  been  hammering  us 
so  continually  with  — 

**  Venit  samma  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardaniffi.     Faimus  Troes,  f  uit  Ilium,  et  in- 

gens 
Gloria  Teucrorum," 

as  to  impress  the  words  indelibly  on  the 
memory  of  at  least  one  of  his  hearers. 
There  were  tones  in  the  class  orator's 
voice  which  made  us  willing  to  bear  with 
many  inflictions. 


On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  of  wis^ 
I  am  thinking  it  was  the  uncoutli  U  r- 
began  the  conversation.  It  was  ofta '  - 
uncouth  lad.  He  was  a  youth  posKs^ 
great  initiative.  The  footsteps  ct  . 
dark-eyed  French  teacher  were  no  ik, 
er  heard  on  the  crisp  snow  outside;  k  «v< 
a  lowering  day,  early  darkening  iolotr 
light,  and  the  fierce  wind  ravening  vjl- 
out  gave  us  a  feeling  of  emphatic  fkttr 
and  comfort;  fresh  wood  had  been  pbc^. 
on  the  fire,  and  the  door  of  the  t^^- 
opened  so  that  the  streaming  finfei 
might  fill  the  empty  bigness  of  the  rac 
with  wavering  shadows. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  a3«r> 
then  the  uncouth  lad  brought  foitli  b 
treasures  of  thought  "Say,  folki,"  1* 
began  abruptly,  "education  s  a  wi^' 
funny  thing,  ain't  it  ?  I  was  lookin'roc. 
the  school  this  forenoon  when  ther  vl 
all  here,  seventy-six  boys  an'  girls,  soc.* 
doin'  sums,  an'  some  buzzin'  their  k- 
studyin'  hlst'ry,  an'  Ammi  R%gs  mak: 
spitbaUs,  an'  this  young  female  hj  s: 
side  a-pullin'  Pauline's  hair,  an'  'Mii».~ 
Johnson  crocheting  under  her  deiLc. 
the  chemistry  class  recitin'  about  tbf  t- 
covery  of  oxygen — an*  we  was  all  *  getr 
an  education.'  We've  been  grindin'ir: 
for  years  now,  an'  we've  got  to  grii: 
You  may  be  strong  as  a  hoas  in  jvc 
body;  but  if  you  ain't  got  some  strenr: 
in  your  head  you  don't  count  for  mc 
Somehow  when  I  was  thinkin*  of  it  tb 
forenoon,  it  all  struck  me  as  bein'  avf- 
funny." 

"I  don'  know  's  I  call  makin'  spida-' 
or  pullin'  hair  any  part  o'  gettin'  bl  t^i- 
cation,"  the  slow  girl  objected. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  school  genius  inter 
posed  quickly;  "it  all  belongs.  Doii: 
sums  an'  buzzing  your  lips  studying  hi*^ 
t'ry  lessons  is  only  a  small  part  of  getti:^' 
educated.  Everything  in  life  is  teidifs: 
you  something,  though  a  good  deil «' 
it's  what  you  might  just  as  well  ^ 
know." 

"What  is  education  anyway.'"  tk 
slow  girl  persisted.  "I  never  knewts^ 
body  had  to  be  taught  to  make  spiibtLt 
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an*  pull  hair.  I  thought  th^  were  things 
tliat  come  by  nature." 

"Education,"  the  uncouth  lad  defined 
promptly,  "is  the  trainin'  of  the  faculties. 
If  a  man  'lects  to  spend  his  time  in  spit- 
l>all8  an'  foolishness,  mebbe  that's  his 
^^ay  o'  trainin'  the  faculties.  It  ain't 
naine." 

The  class  orator  was  roaming  about 
restlessly  amid  the  remote  shadows. 

"Unless  you  have  first  made  an  at- 
tempt to  realize  the  ideals  of  any  nation  or 
language,  you  can  never  fully  compre- 
hend the  innermost  message  of  either  that 
nation  or  that  language,"  we  heard  him 
rolling  forth  in  mellifluous  imdertones. 
"Sometimes  I  wish  more  pains  was 
took  to  make  trainin'  the  faculties  inter- 
estin',"  the  imcouth  lad  went  on  thought- 
fully. "Course  we  don't  any  of  us  expect 
to  have  square  root  fixed  with  pictures 
tacked  on  to  it;  but  them  sums  back  fur- 
ther in  the  book  where  two  old  fellers 
dickered  together,  or  John  Jones  brought 
f armin'  products  to  the  store  to  trade  for 
groceries,  them  helped  me  out  wonder- 
fully. I  always  used  to  see  in  my  mind's 
eye  my  uncle's  store  to  the  Four  Comers 
an'  ole  Abe  Hewett  an'  Jim  Perkins  an' 
the  rest  droppin'  in  to  talk  an'  bargain. 
Put  a  picture  onto  things  an'  you  remem- 
ber 'em  a  sight  easier." 

"  What  picture  are  you  going  to  put 
onto  oxygen  from  oxus  add  and  genero 
to  produce,  discovered  by  Priestly  and 
Scheele  independently  of  each  other  in 
1774  ?"  the  slow  girl  asked  with  a  sigh. 
Chemistry  was  her  bSte  noire. 

"That's  easy  enough.  Anybody  can 
do  it."  The  dass  orator  paused  in  his 
wanderings  and  began  to  improvise  mag- 
niloquently.  "*Two  toiling  sdentists, 
unknown  to  each  other,  widely  separated 
by  intervening  lands  and  seas,  suddenly 
an'  simultaneously  chance  upon  the  same 
wonderful  discovery,  a  discovery  hitherto 
unrecognized,  though  familiar  as  the  air 
we  breathe.'  Ain't  there  a  picture  for 
you?" 

The  dass  genius  here  took  up  the 
strain    **  *  "T  is  mine,'  says  Number  One. 


"•You  1—,  I  mean,  you  don't  tdl 
the  truth,'  says  Number  Two;  "t  is  my 
own.' 

"'What  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?' 
says  Numb^  One. 

"  *  I'll  pledge  you  in  a  foamin'  beaker 
of  H,  O,'  says  Number  Two. 

"  *  The  same  to  yoursdf ,'  says  Num- 
ber One." 

The  orator  drew  near  once  more. 
"Unless  you  have  first  made  an  attempt 
to  reah'ze  the  ideab  of  any  nation  ot  lan- 
guage," he  boomed  out  in  his  deepest 
chest-tones,  "you  can  never  fully  com- 
prehend the  innermost  message  of  dther 
that  nation  or  that  language." 

"Say,"  exdaimed  the  imcouth  lad, 
seized  with  an  idea,  "why  ain't  that  jest 
what  the  master  wants  us  to  do  ?  Why 
don't  we  go  to  work  realizin'  the  ideals 
o'  the  Latin  language?" 

"How  you  going  to  do  it?"  we  in- 
quired in  unison. 

"Doit?  Why,  jest  act  it  out.  Take 
some  o'  these  fool  scenes  we've  been 
a-studyin'  about,  an',  as  he  said  the  other 
day"  —  here  the  uncouth  lad  grinned 
widdy,  showing  two  rows  of  admirably 
sound  teeth  —  "  *  paint  'em  upon  the 
plastic  canvas  of  our  minds.'  " 

"•T  wan't  plastic  he  said;  't  was  vir- 
gin," the  girl  who  never  forgot  corrected. 

"Never  mind,"  the  school  genius  de- 
dared.  "It's  a  good  idea  anyway.  Le's 
do  it.  Each  one  choose  his  own  scene. 
Mebbe  we  shall  have  to  consult  enough 
so  we  shan't  all  choose  the  same  thing; 
but  that's  easy  managed.  Next  Sat'day 
the  French  teacher's  going  to  be  away, 
so  we  can  have  the  whole  afternoon  solid 
to  jest  realize  ideals  an'  nothing  else." 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  and  mys- 
terious ones.  Although  we  had  vowed 
not  to  confide  our  purposes  to  any  out- 
side our  own  favored  drde,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  some  suspidons  should  not  be 
aroused  in  an  atmosphere  so  big  with 
portents;  yet  we  assured  oursdves  ^ee- 
f ully  that  we  had  revealed  to  a  curious 
world  nothing  more  incriminating  than 
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the  joyful  fact  of  the  possession  of  a 
secret 

My  own  r61e  in  this  dramatic  *'  realiza- 
tion" was  soon  chosen.  The  class  genius 
and  myself  shared  one  halnt  in  conmion 
—  that  of  reading  ahead.  The  rest  of  the 
Latin  class  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
unnecessary  toil,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  '*  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof;"  but  to  us  who  tcnled,  the  pleas- 
ure of  browsing  here  and  there  in  spots 
where  the  notes  indicated  something  of 
unusually  picturesque  interest,  amply  re- 
paid the  labor  involved. 

Among  the  family  relics,  handed  down 
from  ''worldly*'  and  imrecorded  gayeties 
in  the  past,  existed  a  mysterious  black 
domino  with  pointed  hood,  and  with  the 
remembrance  of  this  garment  in  mind, 
how  could  I  help  feeling  that  the  finger 
of  destiny  itself  indicated  my  assumption 
of  the  character  of  the  Sibyl  who  accom- 
panied ^neas  in  his  descent  to  Hades. 
With  the  assistance  of  my  Christmas 
paintbox  and  a  little  inventive  spirit  I 
provided  myself  with  a  golden  bough 
quite  as  flftming  in  hue  as  anything  the 
Forest  of  Diana  could  ever  have  furnished, 
and  naught  remained  but  to  accomplish 
a  sufficient  amount  of  translation  to  en- 
able me  to  play  the  part  with  some  frag- 
mentary degree  of  intelligence. 

The  probability  that  none  of  my  com- 
rades would  be  able  to  claim  even  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  Sibyl,  since 
for  them  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil  was  still 
a  joy  in  reserve,  did  not  trouble  me  in  the 
least,  —  I  had  "a  tongue  in  my  head" 
and  could  explain,  —  but  I  did  find  a 
difficulty  in  acquiring  time  and  mood  for 
translating  the  story  of  the  sibylline  wan- 
derings. There  are  always  days  in  our 
lives  whose  memory  stands  out  with  spe- 
cial distinctness,  and  these  two  still  re- 
main vividly  in  mind  on  account  of  the 
numerous  and  engrossing  distractions 
which  they  offered  to  render  my  descent 
to  Avemus  anything  but  facile. 

We  had,  I  remember,  a  visitor  who  had 
been  an  official  in  Washington  during 
the  war,  a  man  who  could  and  would  tell 


8t(»ies,  and  who  had  organ  tones  in  ka 
voice.  So  many  fascinating  and  tiape 
and  heroic  things  he  embroidered  apaa 
my  researches  into  the  ideals  of  tike 
Latin  language,  that  to  this  day  tk 
background  of  that  dramatic  aftemoo 
in  the  old  schoolhouse  presents  itself  at 
a  sort  of  judgment-day  cartoon.  Diife 
burning  on  her  funeral  pyre,  the  young 
Marcellus  with  gloomy  night  **fl^>(Dg 
her  sad  pinions  over  his  head,**  and  etet 
the  mystic  Sibyl  descending  tngicdh 
from  the  black-draped  heights  of  the 
teacher's  table  to  the  level  of  the  slofe 
which,  with  covers  removed,  sognified 
the  fiery  depths  of  Hades,  seem  ineztzics- 
bly  mingled  in  my  recollection  with  tke 
vision  of  the  first  man  whom  our  sAtit- 
tongued  visitor  ever  saw  fall  in  battk, 
the  marching  and  oounter-mardiii^  of 
blue-coated  ranks,  and  above  all  the 
tragic  mask  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  hannt- 
ing  the  White  House.  Thus,  unconscsim- 
ly.  I  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  and  in- 
corporated American  upon  Latin  kktk 
It  was  the  girl  who  never  forgot  who 
chose  the  part  of  Dido.  Helen  was  her 
baptismal  name,  and  so  fair  of  face  wis 
she  that  we  thought  our  classmate  a  HdoI 
descendant  of  her  whose  beauty  — 

"  laiinehed  a  thonaand  alnpi 
And  burnt  the  toplaei  towen  of  niam.** 

The  wood  which,  piled  beside  the 
stove,  served  to  feed  the  schoofatKMn  fire, 
having  been  shaped  into  necessary  ^fm- 
metry  of  form,  was  transfcMmed  into  the 
love-lorn  lady's  funeral  pyre.  She  sprang, 
this  fair  Helen  of  ours,  from  a  family  ci 
wealth  and  tradition,  and  from  their  heir- 
loom treasures  she  had  drawn  forth  t 
satin  cloak,  threadbare,  it  is  true,  and 
ivory  white  with  age,  but  softly-gleaming 
still,  and  lending  its  voluminous  fokls 
to  classic  outlines.  When  she  had  wo?en 
her  dark  ringlets  into  a  Greek  knot  and 
spread  a  deep-red  "  double  shawl  *•  ovw 
the  rough  woodpile  to  lend  picturesqoe- 
ness  to  the  f  imeral  pyre,  we  all  b^an  to 
enter  into  the  seriousness  of  our  parts  and 
to  dream  that  at  last  ideals  were  begin- 
ning to  berealijied. 
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must  say/*  the  slow  girl  commented, 
[  neycr  had  much  sympathy  with 
»  till  this  minute.  When  I  look  at 
Helen,  I  begin  to  feel 's  if  there  was 
^  to  it  'n  met  the  eye." 
That  is  to  say,"  the  dass  orator  sug- 
id,  ''when  you  was  redtin*  about  her 
drew  the  line  at  some  of  Dido's  di- 
:  but  seein' her  in  the  flesh  you  b^in 
link  *t  Cupid  may  ha'  been  some  to 
le." 

he  dass  orator  had  chosen  to  appear 
upon  the  scene.  "I'll  furnish  the  be- 
ing an'  the  endin'  of  the  dramy,"  he 
red  us  with  an  air  of  kindly  promise. 

orator,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was 
destitute  of  classical  standards;  but 
ad  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 

of  incorporating  his  Unde  William's 
y  uniform  into  the  part  he  had  chos- 

He  was  a  well-grown  lad,  and  brass 
ons  and  epaulets  became  him.  It  is 
e  feared  that  the  unde,  who  was  that 
-inspiring  thing,  a  Bowdoin  graduate, 

f  dt  an  unholy  joy  in  promoting  the 
ingruity  of  his  nephew's  outfit  When 

emerged  from  the  dressing-room, 
ther  we  had  retired  while  the  orator 
lected  the  opening  scene  of  the 
amy, "  we  behdd  our  classmate  gayly 
ight  with  trappings  of  war  and  proud- 
oarching  to  and  fro  amid  an  array  of 
:ked  muskets,  while  swords,  pistols, 
¥s  and  arrows,  and  butcher-knives 
'e  scattered  about  in  deadly  profusion, 
the  moment  of  our  appearance,  thus 
tly  depriving  us  of  all  opportunity  for 
stion  or  protest,  he  be^in  in  his  most 
ing  manner  to  redte,  — 

rms  mitd  the  man  I  ung  vliO)  forced  by 

fate, 
Jid  haughty  Judo's  unrelenting  hate, 
Ixpelled  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shore," 

i  continued  to  blazon  forth  "  the  long 
fries  of  majestic  Rome,"  as  intermin- 
ly  as  our  consdences  would  allow  us 

listen  to  the  too-familiar  tale.  It  is 
t  just  to  say  that  we  bore  with  the 
ator  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 

our  number  could  have  hoped  to  at- 
in.    While  he   spoke,   trumpets   and 


bu^es  seemed  to  accompany  him,  such 
was  the  magic  of  his  method. 

Some  conmient,  however,  was  inevit- 
able. It  was  the  uncouth  lad  who  re- 
marked thoughtfully,  loath  to  critidse 
unjustly,  yet  "wanting  to  know,"  — 

"I  don'  know 's  I  see  jest  how  United 
States  army  uniforms  an'  muskets  fits 
into  Latin  ideals." 

"So  far's  patriotism  an'  courage  an' 
fighting  qualities  are  concerned,  the  ideals 
of  all  languages  have  been  the  same," 
proclaimed  the  orates,  strutting  amid  his 
muskets. 

"Who  told  you  so?"  inquired  the 
class  genius. 

"Unde  Billy,"  the  orator  replied,  un- 
abashed. "Besides,  I  ain't  representing 
^neas  or  any  of  those  fellows  now.  I  'm 
jest  a  sort  c^  a  chorus  recountin'  their 
deeds;  an'  Unde  Billy  said  't  was  all 
right  to  begin  with  the  present  century 
an'  work  back.  When  the  rest  of  you  get 
through,  I  come  on  again,  an'  then  you  11 
find  I  'm  the  noblest  Roman  of  'em  all." 

The  slow  girl,  who  came  next,  repre- 
sented Hecuba  trying  to  dissuade  the  aged 
friam  from  warlike  exploits.  The  slow 
girl  was  tall,  slender,  and  angular,  with 
blonde  hair  so  pronoimced  in  colc^ less- 
ness  as  to  merit  the  epithet  "tow-head" 
which  was,  indeed,  often  bestowed  upon 
her.  She  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold 
in  her  head  which  reddened  her  eyelids 
and  gave  a  mournful  thickness  to  her 
voice.  She  had  filleted  her  hair  and 
draped  her  tall  form  in  a  bright-hued 
plaid  shawl  arranged  in  dassic  folds.  On 
her  feet  were  rubber  sandals,  which, 
having  no  shoes  imder  them,  gave  forth 
a  gurgling  sound  as  she  walked,  and  in 
a  tragic  attitude  and  speaking  mourn- 
fully through  her  nose  she  movingly  ad- 
monished the  venerable  Priam,  — 
'*  Non  tali  anxilio  neo  defensoribus  istis!  *' 

The  uncouth  lad,  always  obliging,  re- 
presented Priam.  As  the  lad  "did  chores  " 
for  his  board  his  resources  for  costuming 
himself  in  royal  splendor  were  not  great; 
but  his  landlady  had  accommodated  him 
with  an  andent  and  ragged  white  table- 
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doth,  which,  worn  toga-wise,  and  dis- 
playing coarse  trousers  hardly  reaching 
to  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  stout  congress 
boots,  assisted  the  Trojan  monarch  to 
make  a  most  kingly  appearance.  A  wig 
composed  of  white  yarn  raveled  from 
discarded  "footings"  straggled  hither 
and  yon  amidst  the  uncouth  lad's  own 
uneven  locks  and  gave  him  a  wildly  ven- 
erable aspect 

"  My  fit-out  ain't  what  I  call  first  class," 
he  explained  with  his  usual  good  nature, 
"but  I  done  what  I  could."  In  view  of 
which  fact,  and  because  realizing  ideals 
had  for  the  moment  become  a  serious 
occupation,  I  am  glad  to  remember  that 
we  looked  upon  both  Priam  and  Hecuba 
rather  through  the  eyes  of  our  imagin- 
ation than  with  any  critical  estimate  of 
their  classic  charms. 

Indeed,  when  in  the  following  "num- 
ber "  of  the  programme,  the  uncouth  lad 
appeared  b^ore  us  in  his  own  chosen 
character  of  lopas,  the  bard  of  \^gil, 
the  mingled  fire  and  dignity  of  diction 
with  which  he  surprised  us  caused  his 
ragged  toga  to  be  forgotten  as  he  sang, — 

^*  the  wanderings  of  the  moon, 
The  son  eolipsed  in  deadly  swoon  ; 
Whence  human  kind  and  cattle  came, 
And  whence  the  rainspout  and  the  flame, 
Arctoms  and  the  two  bright  bean 
And  Hyads  weeping  showery  tears ; 
Why  winter  suns  so  swiftly  go 
And  why  the  dreary  nights  move  slow. " 

The  uncouth  lad  developed  haltingly, 
but  he  was  already  beginning  to  show  the 
ruggedly-persistent  stuff  that  was  in  him. 

The  Sibyl  with  the  golden  bough  next 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  class 
genius,  as  the  only  member  of  the  Think- 
ers' Club  who  had  ever  before  heard  the 
Sibyl's  name  mentioned,  took  the  part 
of  iEneas  and  assisted  the  black-robed 
prophetess  to  descend  safely  into  Hades 
from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  master's 
table. 

"  What  'd  she  see  when  she  got  there  ?  " 
the  orator  inquired,  as  he  beheld  the 
flames  of  the  inferno  bursting  from  the 
uncovered  schoolroom  stove. 


"Trojan  ghosts  and  the  spnti  a 
unburied   dead,"    the   SQid  ugm^ 
with  the  outward  aasuranoe  d  m 
whom  all  secrets  of  purgatory  kd  a^ 
revealed. 

The  uncouth  lad  looked  ]aBadt 
with  genial  impartiality.     *'Idi&'bl 
of  anybody  't  lo(^  more  as  if  tir 
ought  to  be  buried  'n  I  do,"  be  oohc?- 
"  Coimt  me  in  as  representiii'  tk  c 
its." 

The  class  genius  next  appemd 
the  stage  in  the  character  of  tk  j?^ 
Marcellus,  a  youth 

-by 
In  beauty*8  manly  graea' 

The  genius  was  immaculatdr  topr 
in  a  voluminous  white  sheet;  ht  ▼? 
white  cloth-covered  sandals  oo  be  ^ 
and  a  wreath  of  green  artificial  \sr- 
filleted  his  brow.  He  had  ef«  • 
on  white  trousers  to  render  hb  r»* 
scheme  uniform.  The  afternoon  desk  v 
beginning  to  fall  now,  and  tbedal'^ 
face  of  the  young  actor  gleamed  br 
the  shadows  as  if  touched  with  i  tet 
pallor.  It  is  true  that  he  remaiked  n' 
ally  as  he  mounted  the  rostnxm. 
course  you  all  understand  that  Vm^s^  I 
but  even  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  li 
statement  did  not  prevent  us  fvm :' 
ing  that  his  aspect  was  ddightfollT  icrs: 
ing.  Whatever  the  tone  of  the  ,^ 
Marcellus  might  be,  we  saw  that 

"  On  his  brow  was  naught  of  mirth 
And  his  fixed  eyes  were  drof^ped  m  sei 

and  we  were  willing  to  shudder  a  -  i 
if  we  might  only  dream  that  we  wcr  I 
last  b^inning  to  enter  into  the  dd  Gl 
cian  story. 

The  darkening  room  hdped  the  .-i 
sion  when  the  fair  Dido  mounted  '-1 
funeral  pile.  The  battered  walk  of  I 
old  schoolroom  stretched  away  bs:\ 
vista  of  classic  shores.  Some  of  us  eH 
heard  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  an  i^'| 
ticiilate  echo  which  we  were  too  absof^j 
to  try  to  interpret.  We  imagined  XaS'i 
looking  back  from  the  distant  wi^  ^ 
the  high-moimting  flames  which  nui^ 
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iestruction  of  the  hapless  queen,  and 
as  ^with  a  simultaneous  start  of  sur- 
^  that  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  class 
or  breaking  the  silence.  The  orator 
no^nr  attired  in  flowing  draperies 
:h  entirely  concealed  the  glories  of 
le  BiUj's  uniform.  Yet,  as  he  came 
^ard,  a  sepulchral  dank  beneath  his 
nents  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  able  to  tear  himself  from  the 
pK>ns  of  modern  warfare. 
It 's  gone  off  just  great,"  he  declared, 
l'  none  o'  the  rest  o'  the  school  has 
nuch  as  peeped  all  the  afternoon.  I 
n*t  think  we'd  get  off  so  easy.  I  know 
le  o'  the  fellers  suspected  something. 
V  ^nrell  wind  up  with  a  grand  finale, 
iie  show  bills  say.  Dido  stay  where 
is,  an*  somebody  touch  up  the  fire, 
then  each  one  get  into  position  on  the 
^,  leavin'  the  centre  for  me  to  come 
^ard  in  piu*ple  pomp  like  a  Roman 
lator  an*  recite  my  piece." 
it  this  instant  a  sudden  flash  of  the 
mched-up  "  fire  revealed  the  fact  that 
orator  was  in  very  fact  dad  in  piu*ple; 
t  the  inquiry  about  to  burst  in  unison 
m  our  lips  as  to  where  he  had  acquired 
h  splendor  was  never  uttered,  because 
t  then  something  happened, 
rhe  uncouth  lad  officiated  as  janitor 
the  schoolhouse,  and  knowing  that  he 
i  fast-locked  both  entrances  we  had 
ted  secure  from  fears  of  intrusion.  As 
ih  dassic  hero  and  hat>ine  was  mount- 
^  to  his  appointed  place  on  the  plat- 
in,  however,  the  two  doors  at  the  back 
the  schoolroom  opened  simultaneously, 
admit  on  one  side  the  dignified  mims- 
*  of  the  Old  South  Church  and  on 
5  other  "crazy  Miss  'lizy."  Miss  'Lizy 
IS  descended  from  one  of  the  ruling 
Qiilies  of  the  town,  and  was  reputed  to 
ve  injured  her  brain  by  over-study  in 
r  youth.  She  had  intervals  of  being 
lat  we  called  "a  little  out,"  but  usu- 
ly  presented  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
imily  bright-eyed  person  of  predse 
ction. 

She  gazed  aroimd  as  she  entered,  at 
>ido  serene  on  her  f  imeral  pile,  the  Sibyl 


uneasily  perching  on  the  teacher's  table, 
the  young  MarceUus  stiffening  into  the 
proper  corpse-like  rigidity,  and  the  slow 
girl  opening  her  mouth  in  unaffected  hor- 
ror. The  class  orator  hovered  in  the 
backgroimd,  determined  not  to  appear 
till  the  appointed  moment,  though  the 
heavens  fell;  and  the  uncouth  lad,  whose 
presence  of  mind  was  not  easily  shaken, 
came  forward  as  host,  statdy  and  hos- 
pitable in  his  ragged  tabledoth. 

"We  did  n't  quite  look  for  ye,"  he  ex- 
plained cordially,  "but  si'  down.  We've 
just  got  to  the  grand  final.  I,"  he  men- 
tioned with  pride,  "am  lopas,  the  bard 
of  Virgil." 

"Quite  so;  quite  so,"  the  minister  as- 
sented, accepting  a  seat  at  the  back  of 
the  room.  "Perhaps  I  should  apologize 
for  this  intrusion;  but  Mr.  Ammi  Riggs 
kindly  assured  me  of  a  welcome." 

"I  also  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ammi 
Riggs  for  my  invitation,"  Miss  'lizy  ex- 
plained, enthroning  herself  in  one  of  the 
senior  seats.  "He  mentioned  my  well- 
known  interest  in  classical  stuclies.  I 
find  everything  pertaining  to  that  elegant- 
ly instructive  period  of  Greece  and  Rome 
of  profound  significance.  This  exhibi- 
tion seems  most  creditable."  Miss  'lizy's 
bright  glance,  even  in  the  dusk,  seemed 
to  pierce  us  with  intelligent  criticism. 
The  Sibyl,  on  her  distant  table,  imagined 
the  twinkle  of  the  minister's  eyes  hidden 
by  twilight  and  solenm  brows. 

Noise  of  another  arrival  now  soimded, 
but  not  before  the  Virgilian  bard,  dash- 
ing to  the  front,  had  taken  time  to  ad- 
monish the  stage  company : — 

"  Put  a  good  face  on  it.  Don't  let  that 
blame  Ammi  Riggs  think  he's  upsot  our 
programme! " 

The  newcomers  proved  to  be  a  row  of 
maiden  ladies,  who  had  encountered  the 
guileful  Ammi  on  their  return  from  after- 
noon prayer-meeting.  Hilltown  was  pro- 
lific of  spinsters  with  literary  tastes.  The 
present  installment  seated  themsdves 
decorously,  murmuring  gently  disjointed 
sentences  regarding  the  unexpected  pie 
ure  of  the  occasion. 
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At  the  next  opening  of  the  doors  what- 
ever qualms  of  timidity  or  smoulderings 
of  indignation  might  have  existed  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Thinkers'  Club  were 
swallowed  up  in  curiosity  and  interest  in 
an  absorbing  pageant  At  one  door  en- 
tered Mr.  Ajnmi  Riggs,  followed,  it 
seemed,  by  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Riggs  himself  was  clad  in 
draperies  apparently  gathered  from  dis- 
carded mealbags.  Upon  his  head  he 
wore  a  new  tin  pail,  burnished  and  shin- 
ing, and  his  broad  breast  was  shielded 
by  a  barrel-head  bearing  the  legend, 
"First-class  family  flour." 

The  long  line  of  Mr.  Riggs's  cohorts 
alternated  in  presenting  gayly  diversi- 
fied attire  "adapted  "  from  bed-blankets, 
bright-hued  quilts,  grandfather's  cloaks, 
and  other  picturesque  robings,  and  youths 
and  maidens  clad  in  the  more  sober  cos- 
tmnes  of  everyday.  Kettle-cover  shields, 
and  spears  shaped  from  scantlings, 
abounded.  As  the  door  opened,  the  gal- 
lant commander  of  this  legion  soimded 
forth  a  sonorous,  "Forward!  march!" 
followed,  as  the  long  procession  broke 
into  squads  and  filed  down  the  aisles, 
by  another  pair  of  trumpet-toned  or- 
ders, "Halt!  "  and  "Set!  "  At  the  latter 
word  the  assembly  did  "set"  with  an 
impact  which  might  well  have  shaken 
the  lofty  walls  of  Troy. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  Captain 
Ammi  had  not  expected  the  entrance  of 
"the  master  "  at  the  other  door.  Uad  it 
not  been  for  this  opportune  arrival  I  have 
always  feared  that  neither  the  Thinkers' 
Club,  the  minister,  the  gentle  spinsters, 
nor  crazy  Miss  'Lizy  could  have  saved 
the  situation.  Possibly  the  class  orator 
might  have  accomplished  it,  but  one 
never  can  tell. 

The  master  passed  quietly  to  his  ac- 
customed place,  liis  mien  undisturbed 
even  by  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a 
Sibyl  with  a  golden  bough  standing  erect 
upon  his  desk  with  the  air  of  one  who 
dies  but  never  surrenders.  The  young 
Marcellus  remained  persistently  dead; 
but  from  the  Virgilian  bard  the  master 


rapidly  gathered  the  facts  of  the 
He  took  command  ao  effectiifiT 
nothing  more  was  beard  fraoi  O^^ 
Ammi  except  one  whispered 
regarding  the  impropriety  of  ~n;^ 
kindlin'-wood  of  anything  »  poo^ 
Dido." 

The  cohorts,  once  "set,"  did  not  c.1 
to  rise  again.  The  master,  in  a  r.  | 
summary  of  the  objects  and  aims  &.  ~\ 
Thinkers'  Club,  gave  thai  crgamsL  i 
a  dignity  which  it  had  never  dreaoe.  I 
possessing  ;  he  transformed  the  cok  I 
ing  grand  finale  into  a  stable  frntct  i 
introduced  the  actors  to  their  wa^  i 
and  put  the  ideals  of  a  great  bcc^i 
and  a  great  nation  behind  them. 

In  the  flaring  light  of  the  renevs:  r 
Dido's  fair  face  and  ivoty  satin  ci-i 
gleamed  radiant,  the  youi^  Mirel 
looked  like  a  statue  by  I^rgmsfioc : 
dark-robed  Sibyl  shone  mysftoioaL  j 
glamour  touched  the  bard  and  tk :: 
tron.  The  bright-hued  drapcriei  w.! 
even  the  gleaming  kettle  oovos  cf '^ 
audience  gave  color  and  tone  te :: 
picture,  and  when  the  setting  ms  os 
plete  the  class  orator  came  f onraid  . 
purple  pomp." 

There  was  no  way  ol  erplaininf  ^^ 
spell  of  the  class  orator  except  bj  sti 
ting  that  he  possessed  personal  nap- 
ism  —  tons  of  it  He  also  believed  i£:r' 
ily  in  his  own  powers,  which,  no  dcF. 
helped  the  illusion. 

He  stepped  into  the  circle  of  the  b- 
light,  and  the  house  was  still  ts  c^- 
except  for  the  muffled  jingle  of  his  bid 
weapons.  So  serious  had  we  become .:  I 
even  those  who  recognised  the  thssrcr 
of  this  soimd  did  not  smile.  The  cn-i 
liked  verses  with  sweep  and  ihjtiu: 
them.  No  one  knew  by  what  akb& 
he  discovered  his  selection*  n<*  ^^ 
much  he  really  felt  them  himse^  ] 
had  a  supple  figure  which  lent  itK-  *-l 
rhetorical  grace,  a  slow  black  eve.  a-l 
at  first,  then  kindling  to  a  brilliancf  '^ 
flame,  and  a  voice,  flexible,  smooth,  rKJ 
with  expression.  When  those  blacky 
began  to  smoulder  into  brightness  it  ^ 
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tlieir  owner  painted  a  picture  for  us 
e  dusky  winter  twilight  —  apictiure 
5  ^v^onderful  Italy  he  invoked.  We 
.e<l»  breathless,  while  he  told  the 
,  axid  to  one  youthful  Sibyl,  hearken- 
tntranced  from  the  master's  table, 
pic  of  her  own  land  seemed  to  keep 
^witb  the  flowing  rhyme. 

the    land  that  tent  to  battle  Martian 

footmen  stout  and  good, 
e     youth    and    Voleoian  speannen  and 

Ld£piria*8  hardy  brood ; 
a   h*Te  sprang  our  Deoii,  Marii,  mighty 

iiAinea  which  all  men  bless, 

Camillas,  kinsman  Sdpios,  sternest  men 

in  battle's  press  I 

tboa  fair  and  fraitf ol  mother,  land  of 

ancient  Satnm,  hail  I 
in  crops  and  rich  in  heroes  I  thus  I  dare 

to  wake  the  tale 
ine  ancient  land  and  honor,  opening  foants 

that  slumbered  long, 
ng  through  our  Roman  towns  the  echoes 

of  old  Hesiod's  song. 

fe  always  expected  the  orator  to  give 
ill  the  stanzas  he  could  accumulate 
n  he  condescended  to  recite  for  us, 
he  seldom  disappointed  his  audience 
hat  respect;  but  in  this  instance  the 
ng  Marcellus  hardly  allowed  the  last 
ery  accent  to  melt  upon  the  air  before 
dng  suddenly  back  from  the  dead  to 
ounce  peremptorily,  — 
The  exerdses  of  the  afternoon  will 


conclude  with  the  singing  of  'America,' 
in  which  the  audience  will  please  join." 
Here  was  a  mighty  outlet  tar  emotion. 
The  master's  deep  bass,  the  class  orator's 
sweet,  soaring  tenor,  the  tremulous  notes 
of  the  spinsters.  Dido  singing  like  a  bird 
from  her  f imeral  pile,  and  the  great  wave 
of  soimd  when  the  cohorts  lifted  up  their 
voices  as  one  man,  rose  in  a  grand  chord 
of  melody,  binding  Greece,  Rome,  Amer- 
ica, present  and  past,  the  world  that  has 
been  and  the  world  that  is  to  be,  in  one 
realization  of  noble  ideals.  Then  the  fire 
sank  low,  and  darkness  wrote  '* finis" 
on  the  page. 

I  walked  home  with  Dido  and  Mar- 
cellus. 

"Did  you  hurry  back  to  life  and  make 
them  sing  'America '  because  you  were 
afraid  the  minister  would  close  with  the 
benediction  ?  "  I  asked  the  latter. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "how  did  you 
know?" 

"I  knew  by  myself  because  I  am  a 
Sibyl.  I  was  longing  to  have  the  uni- 
ties preserved  and  a  pagan  day  kept 
pagan." 

The  genius  pointed  to  one  pale  streak 
of  light  long-lingering  in  the  west  "Be- 
hold," he  said, "  the  last  of '  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome!  ' " 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE 

BY  CHESTER  FIRKINS 

To-night  is  all  the  year  to  me. 

When,  out  of  all  the  ripened  days. 
Sorrow  is  sifted,  Beauty  stays,  — 
The  winnowed  grain  of  Memory, 

Here  all  the  months  their  emblems  strew: 
For  April,  there  is  Youth*s  delight; 
For  May,  there  are  these  blossoms  bright; 

For  all  Spring's  love-time,  there  is  You! 

The  Yule-tide  flame  snaps  blithe  below; 

Bright  holly  berries  burn  above; 

And  Fancy  builds  a  dream  thereof  — 
A  dream  of  Summer  —  'mid  the  snow. 

For  Autumn,  there  is  harvest  hoard 
Of  all  the  toiling  world's  good  will; 
For  Winter,  there's  the  wondrous  thrill 

Of  laughter  round  the  laden  board. 

Methinks  to-night  my  happy  heart 
Rides,  like  the  Wise  Men,  from  afar. 
Back  through  the  ages,  with  a  star 

For  certain  guide  and  errless  chart;  — 

Bade  through  the  ages,  unto  Them 
Wlio  in  the  lowly  manger  lay, 
W^here  stolid  kine  soft  watched  by  day 

Above  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

And  all  the  hope  —  the  joy  —  that  He 
Gave  to  all  Christmas-tides  of  Time 
Lifts  here  a  pinnacle  sublime.  — 

To-night  is  all  of  Life  to  mel 
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THE  FISHERMAN 


BY   WILLIAM   JOHN  HOPKINS 


z  were  running  away  —  Eve  and  I 
»ur  son  —  running  from  the  wrath 
cne.  For  it  would  surelj  come,  as 
f  as  time.    And»  although  our  son 

not  do  any  running  to  speak  of, 
;t,  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  takei) 
here  at  any  time.  So  he  laughed 
tily  as  Eve  lifted  him  into  the  buggy, 
held  him  with  one  hand  while  she 
>ed  in  herself.  That  had  been  a 
lem,  that  getting  them  into  the 
y,  for  I  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  the 
i  by  the  bridle  the  while,  lest  he  take 
to  his  footish  head  to  run  with  his 
ious  freight.  But  I  need  not  have 
ied.  Eve  put  the  boy  in  and  got  in 
df,  very  deftly  and  easily;  and  the 
s  only  turned  his  head,  inquiringly, 
ie  what  was  making  all  that  noise 
ad  him.  Having  foimd  that  it  was 
a  boy  of  two,  —  he  seemed  to  judge 
age  quite  accurately,  I  thought, — 
ropped  his  ears  and  submitted  con- 
edly  to  my  firm  hold. 

was  some  festivities  at  the  great 
le  on  the  hill  that  we  were  nmning 
y  from;  festivities  of  the  second 
;r.  Festivities  of  the  first  order  I 
lid  not  dare  to  try  to  escape.  It  would 
utile  to  try  to  escape  them;  like  run- 
l  from  sin  and  death  or  taxes.  But 
le  of  the  second  order  I  thought  I 
ht  flee  from  with  impunity.  Mrs. 
xiwin  was  to  have  a  party;  and  a 
ty  is  a  party,  call  it  what  you  will  — 

reception,  bridge,  or  what  not  I 
minate  bridge,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  be- 
se  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  it. 
*  fear  that  I  might  like  it,  I  have  never 
med. 

do  not  Uke  parties.  Not  that  I  have 
r  serious  objection  to  parties,  so  long 
[  do  not  have  to  go  to  them.  There  are 
many  things  in  life  that  are  better 


worth  while;  and  I  am  a  busy  man.  I 
have  to  sit  on  the  seat  under  my  great 
pine  and  watch  the  play  of  light  upon  the 
water  —  with  Eve  beside  me  and  my  son 
on  the  grass  at  our  feet  to  help  me  at  my 
watching  — at  about  the  time  that  a 
party  would  be  in  full  swing.  I  find  it  far 
pleasanter  and  more  edifying  to  watch 
the  water  so,  and  to  listen  to  the  prattle 
of  my  son  and  to  learn  his  language,  — 
Eve  is  already  learned  in  it,  and  she 
teaches  it  to  me,  so  that  I  have  some  hope 
that  I  may  become  skillful  at  it  by  the 
time  he  is  ready  to  talk  my  own,  —  I  find 
it  pleasanter  to  be  so  occupied,  I  say,  than 
to  listen  to  the  kind  of  gabble  current  at 
parties.  Still,  I  note  with  some  surprise 
that,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  can- 
not escape  them,  I  enjoy  myself  very 
well.  That  is  a  mystery  which  I  do  not 
try  to  explain. 

And  Eve  knows  my  weaknesses  —  she 
knows  them  all,  I  fear  —  and  humors 
them,  even  taking  upon  her  own  shoul- 
ders burdens  which  should,  of  right,  be 
mine.  I  remonstrate  —  to  no  purpose  — 
and  bless  her.  That  very  morning,  hav- 
ing persuaded  her  to  go,  —  a  matter  oi 
no  difiiculty,  —  I  remonstrated  again. 

She  turned  to  me.  "Adam,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  shining,  "whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go;  and  —  " 

But,  thereupon,  I  interrupted  her  in 
such  fashion  that  she  could  not  finish. 

"Eve,"  said  I  at  last,  "you  shame  me. 
We  will  not  run  away,  but  I  wifl  send  the 
horse  back.  I  might  turn  him  loose  in 
the  road,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  wifl 
find  his  way  back  to  Shattuck's." 

For  it  was  yet  eariy.  barefy  light 
enough  to  see,  and  the  hone  mi^t  wdl 
think  it  the  other  end  of  the  day.  In- 
deed, when  I  went  out,  I  found  him 
sleeping  patiently. 
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"No,  no,"  said  Eve.  "Let  us  go,  as 
you  had  planned.  You  would  be  miser- 
able all  day." 

"WeU,"  I  said,  "and  so  I  would." 

And  we  gathered  up  the  baskets  and 
went  out. 

I  clambered  in  beside  Eve;  I  am  not 
graceful,  and  the  wheel  was  cramped 
on  that  side,  but  I  managed  to  get  in, 
after  a  fashion,  and  sat,  my  son  between 
my  knees.  He  wanted  something,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  what,  although  he 
conversed  about  it  earnestly.  And  the 
horse  would  not  start.  I  clucked  to  him 
and  slapped  him  with  the  reins,  even 
fished  him,  thinking  that  he  might  be 
used  to  that  neck-breaking  method,  —  it 
is  much  the  custom  among  coimtiy  peo- 
ple, among  countiy  women,  if  it  must 
be  said,  —  but  he  only  pricked  his  ears 
and  looked  back  at  us  patiently.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  more  patient  animal. 

Eve  was  laughing  hysterically.  "He 
wants  to  drive,  Adam,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak. 

I  turned  to  her  in  some  surprise.  "The 
horse?"  I  asked. 

"It  IB  your  son  that  wants  to  drive," 
said  Eve.  "Don't  you  hear  him  asking  ?  " 

For  my  son  was  still  conversing  ear- 
nestly. I  listened  to  him  with  some  care; 
but  he  might  have  been  talking  in  hiero- 
glyphics for  all  my  understanding.  I 
could  not  imderstand  a  word;  but  I  was 
quite  ready  to  take  Eve's  word  for  it 

"He  may,"  I  said.  "I  think  it  wiU  be 
quite  safe."  And  I  put  the  reins  within 
his  Uttle  hands,  still  holding  him  between 
my  knees. 

He  shook  the  reins  and  clucked  to  the 
horse,  and  that  surprising  animal  started 
at  once.  He  whirled  us  out  of  the  yard  — 
by  good  luck,  he  missed  the  gate-posts  — 
and  down  the  road  at  a  smashing  gait. 
My  son  was  filled  with  glee  and  laughed 
loud  and  shook  the  reins  again.  It  was 
a  straight  road;  straight  as  far  as  Shat- 
tuck's. 

"We  might  as  well  be  in  my  father's 
car,"  said  Eve  in  some  alarm.  "Don't 
you  think,  Adam,  you  had  better  —  " 


But  we  had  reached  Shattock's— i 
bare  expanse  of  shad^ess  yard  von  r 
the  gravel.  The  horse  would  have  toned 
in  there,  but  I  had  my  hands  upoo  tk 
reins  by  this,  and  checked  him.  Vfk: 
any  horse  can  see  in  Shattuck's  to  dess* 
is  beyond  me;  but  the  ways  of  a  hoot 
are  past  understanding.  WewerejoggiB: 
gently  along,  now,  very  gently  indeel 
The  horse  had  his  ears  down  and  tkr 
bobbed  with  eveiy  step. 

"Not  the  same  as  your  father's  at'  I 
said,  with  a  chuckle.  For  I  had  a  vam 
of  Old  Goodwin  in  his  car,  and  he  drove 
it  himself;  drove  it  as  though  the  Dcfi 
were  after  him.  "I  wish  your  iM&a 
might  have  come.  Eve.  He  would  kn 
liked  to  come,  I  think  —  to-day." 

"To-day,  or  any  other  day,  AdasB." 
said  Eve.  "He  always  likes  it." 

"We  will  come  again,  some  day  ma. 
and  we  will  ask  him.  Although  diis  s 
no  motor  car.  Eve.  We  shall  have  tiae 
to  see  the  beauties  that  are  about  is." 

And  again  I  had  a  vision  of  Old  Good- 
win driving  his  car,  and  I  sat  in  the  btti 
seat,  with  Eve,  and  I  found  myself  foij 
occupied  with  holding  my  clothes  on.  I 
could  see  nothing  of  the  beauties  tbc^ 
me  —  save  Eve.  I  doubt  if  aDTtfak:; 
could  prevent  that  And  this  our  sod  vs 
not  there  in  that  motor  car,  for  at  tb: 
time  he  was  not  He  was  not  —  and  bet 
he  was,  between  my  knees,  as  importBd 
a  person  as  Eve  or  I;  vastly  more  import- 
ant than  I. 

And,  as  we  jogged  along  the  road,  sj 
son  well  nigh  drunken  with  the  joj  d 
driving  a  real  horse,  I  thought  upon  tk 
manner  of  Old  Goodwin's  receptioQ  d 
the  news  of  our  running  away — vbe 
he  learned  it  I  could  see  him  grin. 
could  hear  him  muttering  his  commect 
"The  rascal!  I  wish  I  daied!"  But  k 
would  not  let  Mrs.  Goodwin  hear  bis. 
And  Mrs.  Goodwin  would  sigh  as  o» 
whose  fate  was  hard,  and  smile  as  tfaoo^ 
it  was  of  no  moment  But  she  wodd 
grudge  me  Eve.  And  I  know  well  that 
in  her  heart  of  heart,  she  still  grudge 
me  Eve  —  always. 
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We  were  in  the  woods  by  this,  mount- 
ing to  the  ridge  road,  and  the  horse  was 
w^alking.  I  marveled  that  any  horse 
could  walk  so  slowly  as  he  did,  dragging 
one  foot  after  another  as  though  each  one 
w^ere  weighted  with  lead.  But  I  let  him 
walk»  for  there  was  yet  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  sun  should  rise  and  we 
were  due  upon  the  ridge. 

A  clear  whistle  sounded  in  the  red 
woods  to  our  right,  and  my  son  asked  me 
questions  which  I  did  not  understand. 
But  I  surmised  the  purport  of  them,  and 
I  told  him  it  was  a  quail.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  did  not  disturb  me  in  the  least, 
but  rather  gave  me  some  pleasure.  Let 
the  naturalists  name  and  classify  as  they 
will,  —  as  I  was  once  forced  to  do,  but 
sorely  against  my  will,  sorely,  —  the  bird 
that  gives  that  clear  whistle  is  none  the 
less  a  quail.  And  two  rabbits  scurried 
across  the  road,  and  my  son  yelled  with 
excitement.  But,  save  for  the  yelling  of 
my  son  and  for  the  sound  of  oiur  horse's 
feet  and  for  the  creaking  of  that  old 
buggy,  it  was  strangely  silent  in  those 
woods.  There  were  sounds  —  the  soft 
sound  of  the  wind  in  the  treetops,  the 
throbbing  of  the  wood  life  —  which  but 
soothed  the  senses.  The  occasional  call 
of  some  bird  echoed  afar.  And  we  came 
out  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  into  a 
great  clearing,  and  I  stopped  the  horse. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  stop. 

We  were  upon  a  backbone  of  land,  and 
we  saw,  on  one  side,  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  we  had  just  left,  close  at  hand. 
On  the  other  side,  farther  away,  was  a 
village  of  fisher-folk,  the  houses  scarcely 
more  than  huts,  that  stretched  along  a 
road,  and  the  road  gleamed  white.  Be- 
yond the  road  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
beach,  and  beyond  the  beach  again,  the 
boats,  each  moored  to  its  stake.  The 
men  were  going  to  their  boats  as  we 
looked.  And  beyond  the  boats  were  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  that  were  covered  with 
a  curtain  of  mist,  —  not  fog,  but  a  haze 
that  was  impalpable,  —  and  the  waters 
shone  with  the  coming  of  the  sun.  It  was 
aU  ghostlike,  —  the  light,  and  seeing  the 
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fisher-folk  but  hearing  nothing.  Our  son, 
for  a  wonder,  made  no  noise,  for  he  was 
busied  in  watching  the  men  going  to  their 
boats,  and  the  boats  setting  sail,  one  by 
one. 

And  the  light  on  the  waters  changed 
and  was  no  longer  ghostlike.  It  showed 
me  that  the  sun  was  risen,  but  I  could 
not  see  him.    I  was  puzzled. 

"Where  is  he.  Eve?"  I  asked.  "I 
cannot  see  him,  although  I  know  that  he 
is  up." 

I  felt  that  I  was  being  cheated  —  and 
by  the  sun.  I  would  not  have  thought  it 
of  him. 

"See,  Adam,"  said  Eve.  "There  he 
is." 

And  I  saw  him  at  last.  He  was  already 
risen  and  showed  red  through  the  haze. 
I  looked  long  at  him  and  at  the  water; 
and,  as  I  looked,  I  remembered  another 
sunrise  that  Eve  and  I  had  watched  to- 
gether. I  tinned  to  Eve  —  and  found 
her  watching  me,  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
makes  them  better  worth  looking  at  than 
any  sunrise.  Our  groping  hands  found 
one  another. 

"And  were  you  thinking  of  that  time, 
too.  Eve  ?"  I  asked,  softly. 

She  answered  me  nothing,  but  she 
smiled  and  her  eyes  filled  —  with  happy 
tears,  I  thought.  And  we  sat  silent  long, 
until  the  sun  had  climbed  somewhat  and 
he  was  no  longer  red  but  yellow.  My  son 
agaia  began  his  conversation,  pointing, 
with  an  eager  and  earnest  finger,  toward 
the  boats.  They  did  but  drift  gently, 
with  sails  that  did  not  even  flap.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  down  there, 
for  the  land  breeze  of  the  night  and  the 
early  morning  had  died  out. 

"What  does  he  say.  Eve?" 

Eve  smiled  at  me.  She  is  very  patient. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  as  patient 
with  a  parent  who  could  not  understand 
his  own  son. 

"He  wants  to  go  down  to  the  boats," 
she  answered,  interpreting.  "And  why 
not,  Adam  ?  We  have  the  day  before  us." 

Why  not,  indeed  ?  If  Eve  but  wished 
it  —  that  was  reason  enough.     And  I 
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gathered  up  the  reins,  and  clucked  to  the 
hone. 

Whereupon  the  horse  woke,  heaved  a 
tremendous  sigh,  and  regarded  us  re- 

Eroachfully;  but  he  did  not  move.  I,  too, 
eaved  a  sigh,  and  handed  the  reins  to 
my  son. 

It  would  have  been  a  short  journey  if 
we  could  have  gone  straight  down;  but 
we  could  not  go  straight  down.  We  had 
to  go  around;  and  even  with  these  added 
miles,  it  was  not  a  half-hour  before  we 
were  driving  along  bj  that  other  shore, 
with  the  water  not  fifty  feet  away.  It  was 
as  smooth  as  glass,  save  for  a  gentle 
Swell  that  rolled  in  and  broke  lazily  al- 
most at  oiur  feet.  And  the  surface  of  the 
road  began  to  show  an  occasional  frag- 
ment of  a  clamshell;  and  the  clam- 
shells showed  more  frequently  as  we 
went  on,  until  the  road  was  nothing  but 
clamshells  and  the  fragments  of  them. 
It  was  th^  shells  that  made  the  road 
gleam  white  when  we  had  seen  it  from 
the  ridge. 

The  place  seemed  deserted;  all  the 
population  gone  out  in  the  boats,  that 
floated,  without  motion,  so  near  that  a 
man  could  have  thrown  a  stone  with 
some  hope  of  hitting  them.  But,  even  as 
I  thought  these  thoughts,  I  saw  that  I 
was  mistaken;  all  the  population  was 
not  gone.  For  there,  over  her  ankles  in 
the  water,  which  just  wet  the  hem  of  her 
cotton  skirt,  stood  a  girl:  a  half-grown 
girl,  seemingly,  with  her  hair  in  a  long 
braid  down  her  back.  She  had  her  back 
toward  us,  and  her  shoulders  were  shak- 
ing with  the  sobbing  of  spent  grief. 

Eve,  too,  had  seen.  She  laid  her  hands 
upon  the  reins  and  stopped  the  horse. 

"Little  gu-1,"  she  called  softly,  "what 
is  the  matter  ?  Come  in  and  tell  me." 

The  gu-1  turned  obediently  and  began 
to  wade  ashore.  And,  as  she  came,  I  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  all  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, and  I  could  see,  by  the  look  in  her 
face,  that  she  was  very  wretched.  And 
Eve  saw  the  wretchedness  in  her  face  and 
she  knew  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"  Oh !  '*  she  cried.  "  Let  me  out,  Adam." 


And  she  jumped  from  the  boggj  isd 
ran  to  meet  the  girl,  and  she  met  her  a: 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  threw  he 
arms  about  her.  I  thought  that  stras^ 
that  she  should  embrace  a  stranger- 
and  a  fisher-girl,  at  that  —  upon  sight  I 
did  not  like  it  overmuch,  for  these  poo^ 
are  apt  to  be  —  well  —  not  as  dean  is 
Eve.  But,  as  for  what  Eve  had  dozK, 
why,  I  have  learned  something  in  tk 
last  three  years,  and  I  have  fedtib  tbt! 
whatever  she  does  is  right  and  wise. 

The  fisher-girl  sobbed  afresh  wki 
Eve  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  mine,  where  I  sat  in  the  h^^gr; 
but  I  doubt  if  she  saw  me  or  even  knew 
that  I  was  there. 

"My  Dick  has  gone,"  she  waOei 
"He's  gone  ai^d  left  me." 

And  she  sobbed  wildly,  as  thoogb  sbe 
would  never  have  done.  And  Eve  tad 
the  girl  sat  down  upon  the  sands,  and  I 
supposed  that  Eve  gave  her  what  ooc- 
fort  she  could,  though  I  heard  nothisf. 
My  son,  by  this,  was  lam^iting  with 
them,  loudly;  and  Eve,  hearing  him,  mo- 
tioned to  me  to  put  him  down.  I  lad  do 
sooner  placed  him  upon  the  sand  than  be 
made  his  way  to  them  on  his  hands  sad 
knees.  And  his  mother  and  the  girl  made 
much  of  him,  and  he  stopped  crjing  and 
began  his  talk. 

The  girl  was  not  so  young  as  she  bad 
seemed  when  we  first  saw  her  shoukkn 
shaking  and  the  long  braid  of  hair  hai^ 
ing  down  her  back,  and  noted  the  short 
skirt  and  the  bare  feet  and  legs  and  not 
much  beside.  Now  that  I  had  leisure  to 
look  well  at  her  I  saw  that  she  was,  per 
haps,  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  that  she 
was  strong  and  comely.  She  would  hare 
been  beautiful  if  she  had  been  brought 
up  differently;  if  —  if  —  it  is  hard  to  saj 
just  what,  in  such  a  case,  but  there  wis 
something  lacking,  —  something  that  I 
missed.  And  her  dress  was  of  cotton  ^ 
some  cheap  stuff  —  and  it*  was  well 
faded  by  the  weather,  and  it  was  stained 
about  the  bottom  with  much  wetting  in 
the  salt  water.  Not  that  it  mattered, 
though.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the 
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girl  looked  better  in  her  cotton  dress,  all 
stained  as  it  was,  than  she  would  have 
looked  in  silks  and  satins. 

And  presently  she  was  laughing  at  the 
efforts  of  my  son  at  conversation,  and 
Cve  was  laughing  with  her.  For  he  was 
making  most  earnest  attempts  at  it,  and 
pulling  at  her  dress  and  pointing.  The 
girl  seemed  to  understand  him  better 
than  I,  which  vexed  me  somewhat.  And 
she  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  shook 
her  head  and  said  sofdething.  Then  I, 
too,  looked,  and  I  saw  that  the  boats  had 
gone  upon  their  business,  for  a  breeze 
had  sprung  up  —  enough  to  waft  them 
gently  on.  It  would  grow  into  a  wind, 
shortly.  But  one  boat  was  standing  to 
and  fro,  and  I  saw  the  man  in  the  boat 
w^atching  us,  somewhat  anxiously.  Then, 
when  he  had  watched  a  while,  he  seemed 
to  grow  tired  of  his  watching,  or  impatient 
to  get  his  fare  of  fish,  and  he  stood  off 
after  the  others. 

I  was  growing  impatient,  too,  by  this. 
For  I  had  come  out  with  my  wife  and  my 
son,  thinking  to  spend  the  day  in  the  red 
woods  or  jogging  comfortably  along  be- 
hind a  horse  that  would  not  require  too 
much  attention  —  except,  perhaps,  to 
keep  him  going  —  over  roads  that  gave 
one  a  wide  view  of  the  country  and  the 
sea.  And  here  was  I,  left  alone  behind 
that  same  horse,  and  there  were  my  wife 
and  my  son  talking  a  language  that  I 
could  not  have  understood  if  I  had  heard 
it  —  and  I  could  not  hear  so  much  as  a 
word.  And  they  seemed  like  to  spend  the 
day  at  it  and  to  forget  that  I  was,  at  all. 
As  I  thought  upon  the  matter,  my  sense  of 
injury  grew  and  my  wrath  grew  with  it. 

*'Ahem!"  I  said,  not  wishing  to  break 
in  upon  their  talk  too  suddenly.  "Don't 
you  think.  Eve,  that  we  might  be  going  ?  " 
I  had  some  hope  that  I  should  not  seem 
angiy. 

But  Eve  looked  up  and  laughed.  She 
knows  my  weaknesses  —  all  of  them  — 
as  I  said  before. 

**Ycs,  Adam,"  she  said,  "in  a  minute. 
But  come  with  us,  first  The  horse  wiU 
stand,  I  think." 


"  He  is  more  likely  to  lie  down,"  said  I, 
gettiog  out  of  the  buggy.  "But  never 
mind.  We  can  get  him  up  again,  with 
help." 

And  I  left  the  horse  standing,  and  the 
baskets  with  the  luncheon  and  certain 
of  oiur  knives  and  forks  and  other  silver- 
ware, and  went  to  meet  them.  They 
had  risen  and  were  coming  to  meet  me; 
but  slowly,  for  my  son  had  struggled  to 
his  feet  and  he  had  given  a  hand  to 
each. 

We  met  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  "This 
is  my  husband,"  said  Eve.  And  the  girl 
smiled,  a  sweet  and  patient  smile,  and 
held  out  her  free  hand.  And  I  took  it, 
and  she  gave  me  a  strong  and  friendly 
clasp,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"We  are  going  to  look  at  Myra's 
house,"  said  Eve.  "When  the  men  are 
out  with  their  boats,  she  digs  clams  — 
when  the  tide  serves."  Eve  smiled  as  she 
added  this,  remembering  some  things. 

"And  is  all  this,"  I  asked,  pointiug  to 
the  road,  "the  fruit  of  Myra's  industry  ?" 

Myra  laughed.  "The  other  women 
helps,"  she  answered.  "^Tis  a  many 
years  that  we've  had  a  shell  road." 

I  took  up  my  son,  whereat  he  shouted 
and  pummeled  me  lustily  with  his  feet. 
"Horsie! "  he  cried.  I  have  succeeded 
in  learning  what  he  wants  when  he 
shouts  "Horsie!"  and  I  accommodated 
him,  prancing  and  galloping  up  to  Myra's 
door,  with  him  upon  my  shoulders. 

"Come  in,"  she  said;  "or,  no  —  "  ^e 
glanced  about,  quickly,  as  if  she  were 
half  afraid  —  or  half  ashamed.  There 
was  nobody  in  sight.  The  place  seemed 
deserted.  "I'll  show  you  Dick's.  'TIS 
only  a  step." 

And  she  led  us  to  Dick's  house.  It 
does  not  seem  right  to  call  such  a  place 
a  house.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
hut  —  a  cabin.  Myra  threw  open  the 
door,  which  was  not  locked.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  if  it  was  latched. 

"You'll  think  it  but  a  poor  place,"  she 
said,  as  if  apologizing.  "But  I'd  have 
made  it  —  I'd  have  done  what  I  could 
—  all  that  any  woman  could  —  "    She 
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stopped,  while  the  tears  slowly  trickled 
down  her  face. 

Eve  laid  her  hand  on  Myra's  arm. 
"And  you  shall  yet,"  she  whispered; 
"you  shall  have  the  chance.  Trust  me." 
Ilien  she  spoke  aloud.  "Shall  we  come 
in?" 

"Yes,  come  in,"  said  Myra.  Her  voice 
was  dull  and  hopeless,  and  the  tears  still 
trickled  down  her  face,  unchecked. 

We  went  in.  It  was  a  poor  place,  be- 
yond a  doubt:  a  cabin  of  two  rooms,  the 
outer  room  evidently  the  kitchen  and 
Hving-room,  drawing-room  and  Hbrary, 
combined.  I  say  hbrary,  for  I  saw  a 
weekly  paper  —  six  months  old  —  upon 
the  table.  There  was  a  poor  httle  stove 
in  one  comer,  and  the  furniture  was  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap;  much  of  it  made 
of  old  boards  which  Dick  had  knocked 
together.  But  everything  was  spotlessly 
clean  —  as  clean  as  two  strong  arms 
could  make  it.  We  did  not  go  into  the 
other  room.  Our  courage  failed  us;  we 
had  no  heart  for  it. 

"I  —  I  come  over,"  said  Myra,  hesi- 
tating, and  with  a  pretty  color  in  her 
cheeks,  "when  Dick  's  away  to  his  fish- 
ing, an'  —  an*  red  up  a  bit." 

And  again  I  saw  Eve  lay  her  hand 
on  Myra's  arm  and  press  it.  And  she  led 
Myra  to  a  wonderful  barrel  chair,  pre- 
tending an  interest  in  it.  She  even  made 
her  sit  down  in  it  and  was  astonished,  or 
seemed  to  be,  —  she  would  have  fooled 
me  easily,  —  that  the  chair  fitted  her  so 
well.  At  which  Myra  blushed  again  and 
confessed  that  Dick  made  the  chair  for 
her.  Then  she  was  mournful  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  And  Eve  had  to  think  up 
some  other  way  to  cheer  her  up;  and 
we  stayed  there  half  the  morning,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  imtil  Myra  was  light- 
hearted  again. 

"Never  fear,"  said  Eve,  as  we  were 
going  at  last.  "Never  fear  but  we  will 
have  Dick  back  again  —  if  you  do  as  I 
said." 

"I'd  do  anything,"  said  Myra,  *' any- 
iking,  if  it  would  bring  Dick  back  —  as 
he  used  to  be." 


So  we  said  farewell  and  went  to  look 
for  the  horse.  We  found  him  in  the  nr 
spot  where  we  had  left  him.  He  had  not 
moved  a  muscle,  apparently,  and  w 
sleeping  soundly,  his  nose  upon  tk 
ground.  And  we  roused  him  aid 
drove  off. 

We  went  to  the  red  woods  and  seardied 
until  we  had  found  a  favored  spot  It 
was  just  off  a  httle  road  —  hardly  mare 
than  a  path  —  that  wound  in  among  the 
trees,  perhaps  a  road  that  was  used  in  the 
winter  by  the  wood-choppers;  and  that, 
presently,  we  came  upon  a  clearing  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  There  was  a  view  of  tk 
water  in  the  far  distance,  and  on  evviT 
other  side  trees  —  nothing  but  trea: 
trees  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  baby  trees, 
and  trees  so  old  that  they  had  grown  <k- 
crepit;  and,  underneath,  the  remains  d 
others  that  lay  and  rotted  where  they  bad 
fallen. 

"I  think  this  will  do.  Eve,"  I  saii 
"Do  you  take  the  boy  and  let  him  dig 
in  the  ground  if  he  will.  There  may  be 
sundry  insects,  but  they  will  not  but 
him  —  nor  you." 

And  I  unharnessed  the  horse  —  be 
seemed  grateful,  poor  beast  —  and  let 
his  dinner  before  him,  which  he  b^an  to 
munch  contentedly.  And  having  finidied 
it,  he  fell  asleep  again.  I  am  afraid  tbat 
Shattuck  does  not  give  his  horses  skep 
enough.  I  must  speak  to  him  about  it 

Eve,  meanwhile,  had  spread  a  doth 
upon  the  ground,  and  had  put  upon  it 
the  contents  of  the  baskets.  I  was  as  ^ad 
as  the  horse  that  it  was  come  time  for 
dinner,  for  I  felt  a  gnawing  hunger.  I 
said  as  much.  And  Eve  smiled,  but  as 
if  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  she 
said  nothing.  Indeed,  she  was  silent  so 
long  that  I  remarked  upon  it  My  son, 
a  cracker  in  one  hand,  was  groveling  on 
the  ground  and  making  a  prodigious  stir 
among  the  dead  leaves. 

"I  know,"  said  Eve,  in  answer,  "but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  that  poor  giri. 
Did  you  know,  Adam,  about  that  vil- 
lage?" 

I  confessed  to  some  faint  knowledge 
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^ipon  the  subject  I  knew  it  was  there 
«uid  I  knew  what  it  looked  like.  Indeed, 
I  knew  some  things  about  the  village  — 
or  some  of  its  inhabitants  —  that  were 
not  savory.  But  I  did  not  tell  Eve 
tliat. 

And  Eve  was  silent  for  some  while, 
looking  far  out  over  the  distant  water; 
ajid  she  was  thinking,  or  so  I  supposed. 
For  the  faint  flicker  of  a  smile  played 
about  her  lips. 

"Adam,"  she  said,  at  last,"you  are  an 
essentially  good  man  —  " 

"I  am  glad,  Eve,  that  you  have  dis- 
covered that." 

She  laughed.     "  But  there  is  Oliver." 

"  Oliver  ! "  I  cried,  ready  to  be  an- 
gry. I  would  have  crushed  this  Oliver 
—  would  have  pounded  him  to  a  jelly. 
"And  who  is  Oliver?" 

Again  Eve  laughed.  "I  do  not  know 
OKver  — " 

I  was  reUeved.  "Ah!  "  I  said,  sighing. 
•*Then  I  can  listen  with  an  open  mind. 
I  was  ready  to  do  this  Oliver  some  hurt 
— I  could  even  have  murdered  him,  with 
pleasure.   Who  is  Oliver  ?  " 

"He  is  a  fisherman,  I  believe;  at  least, 
he  lives  in  that  village.   And  Myra  —  " 

"Oho!  "1  cried.  "So  there  is  the  snake 
in  the  grass." 

Cve  gathered  her  skirts  quickly  about 
her  and  jumped  to  her  feet.  "Oh, 
where  ?   Where  is  the  snake  ?  " 

"I  was  referring  to  this  Oliver,"  I  said. 
"You  need  not  be  alarmed." 

She  sank  down  again,  laughing.  "You 
should  not  speak  of  snakes,  Adam.  As 
well  speak  of  mice." 

••Well,  then,  there  is  the  mouse  at  the 
cheese,  if  you  will.  A  woman  shall  not 
be  held  blameless  —  " 

"Myra  is  not,  at  all  events,  although 
she  has  tried  only  to  be  kind  to  him.  But 
I  gather  that  Dick  does  not  Hke  it." 

"I  should  think  not,"  I  said.  "And 
I  suppose  that  Oliver  was  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel.  I  am  inclined  to  side  with 
Dick.  Oliver  — Oliver,"  I  said,  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought  —  a  memory  of 
some  years  back.    "I  have  an  idea  that 


I  know  your  Oliver.  He  is  young  —  not 
so  young  as  Myra  —  and  veiy  good  look- 
ing, as  1  recaU  him." 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  him, 
Adam?" 

"I  know  no  good  of  him,"  I  answered. 
"I  could  send  him  to  jail  if  I  but  lifted 
my  finger.  But  I  would  not,  at  the  time. 
I  wanted  him  to  have  a  chance." 

Eve  clapped  her  hands  softly,  as  I  men- 
tioned the  word  "jaU."  "Oh,  goody!  " 
she  cried.  "Then  you  can  take  care  of 
Oliver." 

So  I  could  take  care  of  Oliver.  Why 
should  1  ?  I  must  have  shown  some  of 
the  surprise  I  felt,  for  Eve  said  at  once 
that  she  had  a  plan;  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  awry  about  it  was  Oliver.  I 
was  expected  to  remove  Oliver,  which, 
after  some  remonstrance,  I  undertook  to 
do.   Eve  alwa3rs  has  her  way. 

My  son  was  sleeping  soundly  on  the 
ground,  one  little  arm  doubled  under  his 
head.  I  moved  him  into  the  shadow,  for 
the  sun  shone  warm;  but  he  did  not  wake. 
Then  I  removed  the  ants  and  spiders  and 
a  large  assortment  of  other  insects  from 
the  cloth  —  its  whiteness  seemed  to  hold 
an  attraction  for  them  —  and  shook  it 
out  and  folded  it,  with  the  help  of  Eve. 
Then,  with  a  look  about,  I  saw  the  red 
of  the  sumach  and  the  maple  and  the 
yellow  of  the  birches;  and  the  seed  pods 
lifting  on  their  dry  stems,  and  the  rot- 
ting logs  and  the  dead  and  dying  leaves. 
It  did  not  seem  melancholy  to  me  now. 
And  I  lay  down  upon  the  sod  and 
watched  Uie  clouds  and  I  heard  the 
birds  and  the  beasts  of  the  wood  and 
the  creeping  things. 

I  must  have  slept;  for  I  was  conscious, 
next,  of  some  one  sitting  on  my  chest  and 
shouting.  It  was  my  son,  and  there  was 
Eve  looking  down  at  me  and  smiling.  It 
was  time  to  go.  And,  when  I  had  har- 
nessed the  horse,  we  jogged  peacefully 
home,  unhiuried  and  content  OldGrood- 
win,  in  his  car,  would  have  made  it  in 
ten  minutes;  we  were  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  at  it. 

Old  Goodwin  came  in  that  evening. 
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after  supper.  He  grinned  as  he  took  my 
hand. 

"We  were  very  sorry  not  to  see  you  at 
our  party,  Adam." 

I  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  not 
s6  much  as  one  might  think.  **We  were 
detained,"  I  said;  "imavoidably  de- 
tained. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
Mrs.  Goodwin  should  have  been,  in  any 
measure,  disappointed." 

At  which  speech.  Old  Croodwin  laughed 
aloud.  "You  scapegrace! "  he  said. 
"A  fig  for  your  regrets!  And  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Goodwin  was 
sorry  for  your  defection,  I  could  not 
swear  that  she  was  surprised.  She  does 
not  expect  much  of  you,  Adam." 

"Then  she  will  not  be  disappointed," 
I  answered ;"  for  I  am  not  good  for  much, 
I  find." 

But  Old  Goodwin  went  on  as  though 
I  had  not  spoken.  "But  we,  who  know 
you  —  we  expect  a  good  deal  of  you. 
And  you  are  wrong  in  this,  Adam,  I 
beUeve." 

I  was  silent  for  some  while.  "I  may  be 
wrong  —  let  us  assume  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  I  know  it,"  I  said,  at  last.  "I 
feel  that  I  shall  go  on  being  wrong  —  do- 
ing as  I  have  done  —  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  I  am  too  old  a  dog  to  learn  new 
tricks.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Goodwin  will 
be  able  to  forgive  me,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But,  as  for  taking  Eve  away  with 
me  —  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
that  is  wrong,  without  a  doubt,  and  to 
ask  Mrs.  Goodwin's  pardon  for  it  —  on 
my  knees,  if  she  prefer  that  manner  of 
doing  it." 

Here  Eve  broke  in.  "And,  father,  we 
saw  something  —  and  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  Adam  wiU  not  mind, 
I  know,  if  I  tell  you  about  it  so  that  he 
shall  not  hear.    Do  not  listen,  Adam." 

Oh,  no,  I  did  not  mind.  And  I  would 
not  listen.  For  I  have  none  of  that  idle 
curiosity  that  can  let  nothing  pass  with- 
out unhappiness.  And  I  smoked  my  pipe 
in  peace,  and  held  a  book  in  my  hand, 
up  near  the  candles.  But  I  pricked  my 
ears  —  I  could  not  help  it  —  and  heard 


nothing  for  my  pains.  And  at  lut  & 
candles  were  become  but  stumps,  sad 
Old  Goodwin  noted  it  and  took  lai 
leave. 

When  he  was  gone  and  we  were  start- 
ing to  mount  the  stairs,  on  a  sudden  Efe 
threw  her  arms  about  my  neck. 

"Adam,  Adam,"  she  cried,  half  lai^ 
ing  as  she  spoke,  "I  am  glad,  ^iad^  tibst 
I  have  you  safe." 

I  do  not  know  what  reply  I  made,  — 
and  if  I  did  I  would  not  tell, — but  it  most 
have  satisfied  her. 

A  motor  car  is  a  good  thing  f  pr  oertiiB 
purposes,  of  which  purposes  seeing  the 
country  is  not  one;  but,  for  getting  to  a 
place,  it  is  an  admirable  device,  and,  tbe 
more  power  it  has,  the  sooner  will  jn 
get  where  you  are  going.  It  is  better 
than  any  horse  at  Shattuek*s  —  win 
Old  Goodwin  drives  the  car;  the  hA 
that  you  leave  behind  you,  for  vnak^ 
a  thick  cloud  of  dust  and  a  viUaiiiois 
smell  is  beside  the  question.  It  is  on- 
fortunate  for  pedestrians  —  they  have  oo 
business  to  be  walking  upon  the  roads, 
for  it  is  well  recognized  that  roads  ait 
meant  to  drive  upon,  and  they  that  walk 
have  no  just  cause  for  complaint  if  tb^ 
are  left  alive. 

That,  in  substance,  is  the  feding  tint 
I  have  when  I  am  riding  with  Old  Good- 
win. When  I  chance  to  be  walking  and 
one  of  those  devil-cars  passes  me,  I 
choke  and  swear  for  hours;  swear  at  die 
owner  of  the  car  and  at  him  who  drives 
—  there  is  little  hope  that  one  wiU  ba?e 
the  chance  to  recognize  either,  what  with 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  keeping 
one's  body  safe  and  with  the  disguise 
which  they  all  wear.  There  is  no  teUing 
one  from  another.  And  I  have  been 
so  entertained  by  the  excitement  —  tbe 
pleasurable  excitement  —  of  keeping  mj 
body  safe,  that  I  have  even  found  my- 
self in  the  act  of  climbing  a  tree,  tod 
the  car  more  than  a  mile  away.  Aad 
then  I  coise  them  all  roundly,  even  to 
the  maker  of  the  car,  and  wish  that  they 
might  be  toiling  along  the  road,  inno- 
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gently,  and  I  in  a  car  scraping  their  shins 
ind  letting  out  an  extra  burst  of  speed  and 
I  smell  more  villainous  than  ever. 

For  Old  Goodwin  had  taken  me  over 
to  the  village  —  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

—  to  sec  about  the  removal  of  Oliver, 
^d  Oliver  was  quickly  found,  as  it 
chanced,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  huts, 
aortiiig  short  lobsters.  He  knew  me  and 
would  have  escaped  if  he  could.  I  saw 
his  glance  around.  And  I  did  not  mince 
matters,  but  told  him,  at  once,  to  make 
himself  scarce,  to  get  out,  unless  he 
wanted  to  investigate  a  jail  from  the  in- 
side. And  he  looked  darkly  at  me  and 
swore  imder  his  breath,  and  left  his  short 
lobsters  to  crawl  back  into  the  water 
again, — I  emptied  his  lobster  pot  for  him, 

—  and  walked  off  along  the  sands.  That 
was  the  last  of  Oliver,  in  that  play.  We 
were  to  see  no  more  of  him  for  a  season. 

Old  Goodwin  chuckled  joyously  as  I 
rose  from  emptying  the  lobster  pot  and 
climbed  into  the  car.  *'That  was  quickly 
done,  Adam,"  he  said,  ''and  thoroughly. 
But  I  question  if  it  was  wise.  You  have 
made  an  enemy." 

"He  was  that  before,"  I  answered. 
"I  have  done  him  a  favor  in  the  past, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  I  would  be  unable 
to  forget  it  And  if  I  am  to  have  an  enemy 
I  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  it;  that  the  first  attack  should  come 
from  me.  Eve  would  have  talked  with 
him  and  would  have  seemed  to  persuade 
him  to  cut  off  lus  own  head,  as  like  as  not 
—  he  might  have  done  it.  Eve  can  do 
almost  anything  with  a  man  —  or  with 
a  woman.  But  it  is  likely  that,  when  one 
was  expecting  Oliver's  head  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  kitchen  door,  on  a  salver, 
she  would  find  that  it  was  some  other 
man's  head  —  some  righteous  man's  — 
that  had  been  delivered,  ready  trussed. 
At  all  events,  it  is  my  nature  to  do  as  I 
have  done.  I  have  found  that  going 
against  my  nature  gets  me  into  trouble. 
And  Oliver  is  bad." 

Old  Goodwin  lauded  again.  His 
laugh  made  me  uncomfortable,  some- 
how.   And  he  started  the  car  and,  hav- 


ing got  it  well  started,  he  tinned  to  me. 
It  made  me  nervous  to  have  him  tum» 
and  the  car  doing  its  sixty  miles  an  hour 
—  sixty  miles,  if  it  was  a  foot  He  only 
wished  to  ask  about  the  roads  —  whether 
there  was  another  by  which  we  could  get 
home.  I  said  there  was  not,  which  seemed 
to  disappoint  him ;  and  he  muttered  som^ 
thing  about  our  taking  our  own  dust  on 
the  way  back,  and  hurrying  through  it. 
It  was  a  scant  ten  minutes  from  the 
emptying  of  Oliver's  lobster  pot  to  the 
time  when  I  found  myself  sitting  on  my 
own  doorstep,  dizzy  and  almost  sick. 

Old  Goodwin  went  again  to  that  vil- 
lage, and  more  than  once,  as  I  have  some 
reason  to  suppose;  but  he  did  not  ask 
me  to  go  with  him,  for  which  I  was  grate- 
ful. At  least,  I  try  to  think  I  was.  If  the 
whole  truth  should  be  known,  I  suspect 
that  it  would  be  found  that  I  was  a  little 
bit  disgruntled — jealous,  to  put  it 
plainly  —  at  having  been  left  out  of  Eve's 
plan.  I  knew  well,  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  had  but  to  ask  her  —  even 
to  give  her  a  hint  of  my  feeling  —  and  she 
would  unfold  it  truly,  to  the  smallest 
detail;  and  willingly — eagerly.  And  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  ask  it,  I  am  afraid, 
is  that  thus  I  should  deprive  myself  of 
the  privilege  of  feeling  injured.  When  I 
came  to  think  upon  the  matter  and 
found  what  my  feelings  really  were,  I  was 
much  ashamed. 

And  so  it  chanced  that  I  showed  no 
surprise,  in  either  speech  or  manner,  when 
it  was  M3rra  who  brought  me  my  break- 
fast on  a  morning  not  long  thereafter. 
Eve  was  watching  me,  expecting  some- 
thing. 

"Grood -morning,  Myra,"  was  all  that 
I  said;  and  she  flushed  at  —  at  I  do  not 
know  what,  unless  it  was  because  she 
supposed  that  I  knew  of  Eve's  plan,  of 
which  her  presence  was,  no  doubt,  a  part 
But  I  did  not  know  of  it,  and  I  would 
not  ask. 

"Crood-moming,"  she  said  quietly. 
And,  having  deposited  my  breakfast,  she 
went  out 

Eve  was  looking  at  me  and  smiling. 
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Something  was  expected  of  me.  I  cast 
about  in  my  mind  lest  I  say  the  wrong 
thing. 

"I  hope,  Eve,"  I  said,  "that  your 
father  did  not  kidnap  her.  If  he  did»  you 
must  not  tell  me." 

But  Eve  laughed  outright  at  that,  say- 
ing nothing.  I  might  draw  what  inference 
I  would,  for  all  ie  help  she  would  give 
me.  I  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that 
Old  Goodwin  had  kidnapped  her — with 
her  consent  '  He  was  quite  capable  of 
doing  it;  and  I  knew  well  that,  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  do,  he  would  do 
thoroughly,  chuckling  good-naturedly  the 
while.  And  Myra  would  have  had  a  wild 
ride  in  the  car  and  would  have  repented 
of  her  sins  —  if  she  had  time  —  before 
she  was  whirled  up  to  oiur  gate. 

And  so  it  befell  that  we  were  all  down 
on  the  shore,  one  afternoon,  down  by  our 
clam-beds.  Eve  and  Old  Goodwin  and 
his  grandson  and  I  —  and  Myra.  And 
Myra  was  down  on  the  sands  with  my 
son,  and  she  frolicked  with  him,  and  dug 
in  the  sand  and  told  him  stories,  and,  at 
last,  he  would  have  her  skip  stones  for 
him;  which  she  did,  for  a  long  time,  with 
great  skill.  And  we  sat  upon  the  bank 
above,  and  Eve  watched  them,  a  smile 
on  her  face,  and  she  almost  cried  out 
when  her  son  shouted  at  the  skipping 
stones.  We  spoke  little  or  not  at  all. 
For  Old  Goodwin  is  no  great  talker,  and 
never  was;  and  I  was  content  to  see  the 
colors  on  the  water  and  to  see  my  son  so 
happy  and  to  watch  Eve.  And  at  last, 
as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  a  boat  just  coming 
past  the  point. 

"What  boat  is  that? "  I  asked.  For 
I  know  all  the  boats  that  are  used  to  come 
into  that  harbor,  and  this  was  not  one  of 
them. 

And  Myra  heard  me  and  looked  up, 
startled,  but  as  though  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting it.  Then  she  fled  straight  towards 
Eve.  It  was  as  if  Old  Goodwin  and  I  had 
not  been. 

"It's  Dick!  "  she  cried. 

"Oh,  Myra,  run!"  cried  Eve.  But 
Myra  was  already  gone,  sobbing,  up  the 


path  among  the  trees.  Eve  fcJUywed  ha, 
swiftly. 

"This  is  interesting,"  I  said.  "TOitf 
is  to  happen  next  ?  " 

Old  Gkxxiwin  smiled  his  quiet  smile 
of  peace. 

"If  you  wait  here,  you  will  see,"  be 
said.  "I  think  I  shall  be  wanted  at  tk 
house.   You  will  excuse  me,  Adam?" 

And  he  arose  slowly,  and  went  I 
doubt  if  he  knew  whether  I  ref^ied  or  not 
But  my  son,  deserted  thus  suddcnlr, 
called  out  after  him  and  he  turned  a&d 
waved  a  hand,  then  went  his  way  agiizL 

"  Come,  son,  sit  with  me,"  I  saki,  "and 
we  will  watch  the  boat."  And  I  wentud 
fetched  him  and  set  him  beside  me,  tod 
we  watched. 

The  wind  was  light  and  the  boat  cai» 
in,  uncertainly,  until  it  grounded  genth. 
far  out  beyond  my  clam-beds,  for  the  tide 
was  nearly  down.  Then  the  man  let  don 
his  sail  and  took  in  his  hand  the  li^ 
anchor,  with  its  rope,  and,  in  the  other 
hand,  a  basket;  and  he  waded  asboct. 
And  he  dropped  his  anchor  in  the  sasd 
and  stood  before  me. 

"Mr.  Goodwin?"  he  asked.  Hewn 
not  tall  but  he  was  broad-shouldered  and 
stalwart  and  as  brown  as  an  oak  leaf. 

"Up  this  path,"  I  said,  pointing,  '■ 
the  way  to  his  house.  Mr.  Goodwio  «i 
be  somewhere  about" 

I  looked  him  in  the  eye  as  I  spoke. 
His  expression  was  grave,  even  aomfaic. 
I  thought  of  Oliver.  Then  he  glaDoed 
down  at  my  son,  beside  me,  and  hb  ere 
lighted  somewhat  and  he  smiled  gravfh. 
Altogether,  I  thought  him  a  manly  sort 
of  man.  He  turned  and  looked  out  ofcr 
my  clam-beds  to  his  boat,  and  to  tbe 
water  beyond.  A  long  time  he  looked; 
then  he  sighed  and  smiled  again.  It  was 
a  sad  smile.  I  was  glad  that  Eve  was  not 
there  to  see  it.  She  would  have  told  him 
everything  in  the  next  minute. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  place,"  said  be; 
"a  pleasant  place."  And  he  sighed  again. 

"It  is,"  I  agreed.  "If  you  are  going  op 
to  Mr.  Goodwin's,  I  think  we  wiU  go 
with  you  —  if  you  don't  mind.    We  wfll 
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F  you  the  way,  and  I  have  an  errand 

e     nodded,  still  gravely.      *' Thank 
••  he  said. 

lie  errand  that  I  had  was  nothing 
th&n  to  find  Eve.  For  she  had  been 
s  from  me  a  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  and  I 
not  easy.  I  am  never  easy  long  with- 
£ve.  And  I  lifted  my  son  upon  my 
,  and  strode  on  ahead,  up  the  path, 
1  I>ick  striding  after,  in  his  high 
bar  boots.  My  son  tinned  and 
died  him,  then  began  to  talk. 
There  is  Mr.  Goodwin,"  I  said.  For 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and 
ad  caught  sight  of  Old  Goodwin  pot- 
ng  about  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
>ick  was  smiling  once  more,  smiling 
my  son's  chatter.  It  was  not  a  sad 
lie. 
*  Good-by,  little  man,"  he  said.    And 

son  bade  him  good-by,  politely,  and 
was  gone  to  meet  Old  Goodwin. 
\3  for  my  errand,  I  should  not  accom- 
sh  it  on  the  same  side  of  the  house 
Lh  Dick.  I  went  around  to  the  other 
!e  and  explored  the  piazzas  most  thor- 
ghly.  There  was  no  sign  of  Eve  —  nor 
anybody  else,  although  one  would  have 
3ugbt  it  would  be  found  pleasant  out 
ere.  There  was  a  place  at  the  end  of 
e  long  piazza:  a  place  screened  from 
e  winds  of  autumn  by  glass  at  one  side; 
place  where  the  floor  was  covered  with 
gs,  and  easy  chairs  stood  about  a  large 
ble  —  just  the  place  where  one  would 
ive  expected  to  find  the  Rich.  Why,  the 
ice  of  the  rugs  alone  would  have  fur- 
shed  my  house.  And  there  was  a  tele- 
ope  on  a  massive  base,  of  which  I  ap- 
"oved.  I  looked  through  it,  being  there, 
dd  chanced  to  see  the  fishing  fleet  strag- 
ing  in  towards  its  village.  Without  the 
ass,  I  could  not  see  them,  for  the  boats 
f  that  fleet  are  veiy  small.  Then  my  son 
ould  look  through  the  glass,  and  I 
asted  ten  minutes  in  tr3dng  to  show 
im  how  to  do  it. 

When  my  son  was  tired  of  this  sport  I 
x>ked  up  and  saw,  just  within  the  door- 
way, a  starched  and  stiff  functionary  in 


many  buttons.  He  had  evidently  been 
watching  me  with  some  interest  Indeed, 
I  caught  him  at  it.  And  he  relaxed  some- 
what of  his  starchedness  and  responded 
pleasantly  enough  to  my  greeting,  really 
seeming  human,  for  the  moment.  They 
know,  these  functionaries,  what  I  think 
of  their  official  stiffness,  — I  neither  know 
nor  care  what  they  think  of  my  opinion, 
—  and  they  are  ready  enough  to  be  a 
little  human  for  me  and  Eve.  But  for 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  never!  They  might  as 
well  be  carved  out  of  wood — jointed 
dolls  of  men  —  for  her.  I  went  in,  my 
son  on  my  arm,  and  the  man,  once  more 
a  jointed  doll,  held  the  door  open  for  me, 
bowing  low  the  while.  I  could  devise  a 
spring  that  would  do  the  work  as  well; 
but  he  was  there  for  that  purpose  —  as  if , 
forsooth,  I  was  not  able  to  open  a  door 
for  mjTself ! 

And  I  roamed  about  the  house,  meet- 
ing other  wooden  men  at  every  turn. 
They,  too,  relaxed  a  little  at  my  coming 
and  became,  for  the  moment,  just  tnen; 
men  like  myself  fvpd  like  Old  Groodwin, 
yet  not  like  us,  either.  No  man  is  like 
another.  And  then  we  heard  the  swish  of 
silken  skirts,  and  they  became  expres- 
sionless and  starched  and  stiff  once  more, 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Goodwin. 

"Ah,  Adam! "  she  said  in  a  low  and 
well-bred  voice,  and  smiling.  ''No  one 
could  guess  who  it  is  that  you  are  looking 
{or.  But  I  have  sad  news  for  you.  She  is 
not  here."  And  her  tone  changed,  but 
she  still  smiled.  "You  never  enter  my 
house  unless  it  is  to  look  for  Eve." 

I  laughed,  in  some  embarrassment 
For  it  was  true,  in  substance.  And  I  mur- 
mured something  about  apron-strings. 
What  was  a  man  to  say,  taken  by  sur- 
prise like  that  ?  I  need  time  to  get  up  my 
Hes  and  to  make  them  sound  like  truth. 
It  is  hard  work.  But  Mrs.  Goodwin  led 
the  way  to  a  room  —  we  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  —  and  sat  her  down  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  my  son. 

"Come  to  grandmother,"  she  said. 
And  he  went,  most  wilHngly,  and  rubbed 
his  shoes  over  her  dress  unrebuked. 
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"Now,  Adam,"  she  went  on,  "I  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  jou,  and  I  will  pick  it 
now.  We  may  as  well  have  it  out.  Why 
do  you  ?  " 

I  laughed  again,  but  not  in  embarrass- 
ment. I  was  amused.  "Why  do  I  what?" 
I  asked.  "Why  do  I  come  into  your 
house  ?  To  look  for  Eve,  as  you  have 
said." 

"Now,  Adam,"  she  said  again,  most 
earnestly,  "you  are  evading,  and  it  is 
not  like  you.  For,  whatever  your  faults 
may  be,  and  you  have  faults,  in  plenty, 
Adam,*'  —  she  laughed,  lightly  —  "eva- 
sion is  not  one  of  them.  You  are  straight- 
forward and  honest  —  " 

"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

"Too  honest  and  too  straightforward," 
^e  contiQued,  "to  make  your  attempts 
at  evasion  anything  but  failures.  A  week 
ago  I  asked  you  here.  Instead  of  coming, 
you  stole  off  with  Eve  and  were  gone  all 
day.  And  that  is  but  a  sample.  It  hurts, 
Adam.  That  is  the  plain  English  of  it" 

The  plain  English  of  it!  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  plain  English  were 
more  often  spoken! 

"I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Goodwin,"  I  said. 
"I  did  wrong  in  taking  Eve,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  im- 
agine that  it  matters  to  you  where  I  am 
at  any  time.  And  that  is  plain  English, 
too." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  that. 
"You  are  wrong  there,  too,  Adam,"  shf 
said  gently.  "I  asked  those  people  here 
especially  to  meet  you.  I  wanted  them  to 
know  you." 

She  might  have  let  me  know.  But  I 
was  ashamed. 

"Can't  you  forget  the  past?"  she 
said.  "I  know  that  I  was  hateful  to  you 
and  —  I  am  sorry  for  it  And  now,  I 
^ould  like  to  have  you  come  here  or  not, 
as  you  wish;  but  I  do  not  like  to  feel 
that  —  "  she  spoke  wistfully,  I  thought 
—  "I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  you  are 
avoiding  this  house  —  and  for  that  rea- 
son." 

For  Mrs.  Goodwin  had  not  been  — 
nice  —  or  kind  to  me  when  I  was  en- 


gaged to  Eve,  or  for  some  time  after 
But  again  I  was  ashamed. 

"I  will  forget  it  gladly,"  I  said;  "mi 
on  my  part  —  " 

"Then  we  will  never  mention  itagiB,' 
she  cried,  interrupting  me,  "for,  fne 
this  moment,  it  is  forgotten,  and  70QIR 
my  Adam  as  you  are  my  husband  1" 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand  to  ar; 
and  I  took  it  and,  on  the  impulse  of  tk 
moment,  I  raised  it  to  my  lips.  Skt 
blushed,  quite  prettUy,  —  she  had  ut 
been  expecting  that,  —  and  she  bb&£ 
at  me  as  I  raised  my  head  again. 

"Very  prettily  done,  Adam.  Tm 
nicely  done,  indeed.  But  you  Aff^ 
have  told  me  what  you  were  goinf  to 
do." 

"Then,"  I  answered,  "I  should  h»^ 
missed  something.  And,  besides,  I  (U 
not  know  it,  myself." 

She  laughed  happily.  And  I  took  dj 
son,  who  had  been  looking  on  in  wvi^ 
at  such  acts;  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  sfipped 
her  hand  within  my  arm  and  we  mntoii 
into  the  sunshine  together. 

"To  look  for  Eve,"  she  said;  to  wW 
I  unblushingly  assented. 

We  did  not  see  Eve,  but  we  did  » 
Old  Goodwin,  still  standing  where  1  ^^ 
left  him,  and  talking  to  Didc  Ididn^ 
know  that  Dick,  mean^diile,  had  bea  ^ 
the  house,  and  had  made  hk  waj .  ^ 
difficulty,  past  iimumerable  flunky 
with  his  fish;  and  then,  with  inaedihle 
swiftness,  had  been  passed  out  agiii^ 

"Who  is  that  man,  Adam ?  " 

"He  is  a  fisherman,"  I  said;  "tndl 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  1 
friend  of  Eve's." 

And  she  looked  up  at  me,  in  s(^ 
doubt  as  to  my  meaning.  I  looked  il 
Dick.  And  Mrs.  Goodwin  seemed  te 
have  settled  her  doubts,  for  she  ]i»^ 
as  if  she  were  much  amused  about  soo^ 
thing. 

"And  are  aU  of  Eve's  fishermen."  J^^ 
asked,  "gentlemen  in  disguise?** 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  answered,  sobaij 
enough.  "But  I  am  rather  incKnedto 
think  that  this  one  is." 
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i  iw-aa  silent,  for  she  did  not  know 
to  make  of  my  speech.  But  Dick 
^ne,  having  given  a  grave  good 
loon  to  Old  Goodwin,  who  stood 
ng  after  him  as  he  went  down  the 
to  the  shore.  And,  no  sooner  was 
:>ne,  than  Eve  appeared.  She  had 
hiding  in  a  thicket,  where  she  had 

\irork  enough  in  keeping  Myra 
.  And  she  spoke  with  her  faUier 
a     minute,   and    then   she   caught 

of  U8.  And  she  came  near,  and  she 
k1  from  Mrs.  Goodwin  to  me  and 

me  to  Mrs.  Croodwin.    We   both 

smiling. 

sre  gave  a  little  laugh  of  delight.  "Oh, 
ler,'*   she  cried;    "and  oh,  Adam, 
make  me  so  happy !  " 
ad  she  clung  about  my  neck  and  we 
i  not  ashamed.  / 

^ce  more  Shattuck's  horse  was  wait- 
for  us.  It  was  the  same  horse  as  be- 
.  I  had  bargained  with  Shattuck  for 
,  for  I  liked  his  leisurely  manner. 
1  he  is  safe.  Shattuck  guaranteed 
I  safe.  He  even  said,  to  show  his  con- 
nee,  that  if  any  member  of  my  f  amOy 
\  killed  —  or,  yes,  only  injured  —  and 
;  could  be  shown  that  it  was  from  any 
^behavior  of  that  horse,  I  might  bring 
1  back,  sir,  and  I  need  not  pay  a  cent 
hire;  no,  sir,  not  one  cent.  And  I 
Aked  Shattuck,  humbly,  as  was  be- 
oing  in  me,  and  took  the  horse.  What 
lo  not  know  about  horses  would  fill  a 
isiderable  library.  But  Shattuck! 
liVe  were  not  running  away,  this  time, 
i  proof  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
d  Goodwin  sat  in  one  seat  of  Shat- 
dc's  old  surrey  —  he  nearly  filled  it  — 
d  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  there  to  see  us  off. 
onder  of  wonders!  She  smiled  and 
iighed  and  patted  my  arm,  and,  alto- 
ther,  she  seemed  prodigiously  happy; 
id  good-by  to  Eve  and  me  fifty  times 
-  she  forgot  to  say  it  as  much  as  once  to 
T  husband,  who  smiled  quietly,  think- 
ig  be  would  not  be  observed  at  it  —  and 
ten  she  took  my  son  on  her  arm  and 
atched  us  start  the  horse.  When',  at  last, 


we  had  succeeded,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
marvel  at  Mrs.  Goodwin's  unusual  ex- 
uberance of  spirits  and  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  to  have  charge  of  my  son  until  we 
came  back  again.  She  is  capable  of  al- 
most anything  to  accomplish  that  Then 
we  were  approaching  Shattuck's  and  the 
horse  demanded  all  my  attention. 

It  was  for  our  clergyman  we  were  go- 
ing, first.  For,  a  few  days  after  Mrs. 
Goodwin  had  come  upon  Dick,  I  saw  his 
boat  again  coming  in  by  my  clam-beds. 
And  then,  to  my  —  no,  not  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  Dick  himself  taking  his  way 
along  the  shore.  I  thought  that  Eve 
might  be  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  I  called 
up  the  stairs. 

"Eve,"  I  said,  "did  you,  perhaps, 
expect  any  one  to  bring  you  fish  to- 
day?" 

Whereupon  there  was  a  great  flutter, 
and  Eve  came  running  down.  "Is  he 
coming  ?  "  she  cried.  I  thought  that  she 
seemed  unduly  excited  over  a  few  paltry 
fish.  But  she  did  not  wait  for  me  to  an- 
swer. "I  must  tell  Myra,"  she  said.  "It 
would  never  do  for  him  to  see  her  here  — 
yet." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Eve,"  I  called.  But 
she  was  gone,  without  a  thought  for  me; 
and  an  instant  later  I  saw  Myra  take  to 
cover.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  the  house 
was  no  better  than  a  cage;  and  instead 
of  running  and  hiding  in  a  closet,  she 
scooted  for  the  shelter  of  some  trees  and 
bushes  that  were  near.  There  she  lay  hid 
while  Dick  was  in  sight.  Only  when  his 
sail  had  again  been  hoisted  and  his  boat 
was  standing  off  did  she  appear,  looking 
as  if  —  but  I  did  not  look  at  her.  It  was 
Eve's  affair,  that  of  Myra. 

And,  as  I  still  waited,  came  Eve,  and 
smiled  and  —  but  what  she  did  is  neither 
here  nor  there.   It  pleased  me. 

"It  is  going  beautifully,"  she  said;  at 
which  I  smiled  and  made  no  answer. 

And  the  next  day  Dick  came  again.  I 
saw  Eve  sitting  beside  him  on  the  back 
steps  and  talking  earnestly,  whereupon  I 
began  a  promenade  up  and  down  the 
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path  from  my  garden  to  the  gate.  On 
the  first  lap  Eve  was  talking  earnestly 
and  he  was  listening  without  interest,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  and  his  face  had  the 
same  grave,  sad  expression  that  I  had 
noted.  On  the  second  lap  he  was  listen- 
ing still,  but  his  face  was  gloomy  and 
fierce.  On  the  third,  he  was  speaking 
bitterly  and  Eve  was  listening,  and,  now 
and  then,  she  made  hun  some  reply.  On 
the  fourth,  Dick  had  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  Eve  was  talking;  and,  on  the  fifth, 
he  was  not  there.  But  I  saw  Eve. 

"Eve,"  I  said  in  astonishment,  "what 
have  you  done  with  your  fisherman  ?  Is 
it  all  over?" 

She  smiled  as  if  she  were  Jiappy  and 
she  took  my  arm. 

"I  think  it  is,"  she  said.  "Come  with 
me  —  and  softly." 

And  she  led  me  to  a  spot  from  which 
we  could  see  my  pine  and  the  seat  under 
it  I  had  an  affection  for  that  seat.  From 
it  one  could  see  the  harbor  and  the  bay 
beyond  and  the  western  sun;  and  it  held 
memories. 

"Look!"  Eve  whispered. 

I  looked  as  she  bade  me;  and  I  saw 
Dick  and  Myra  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 
and  he  held  her  close  and  she  was  weep- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

"Come  away,"  I  said.  And  we  went 
away  as  softly  as  we  had  come,  and  left 
them  to  their  whispering  and  their  weep- 
ing. 

Eve  would  have  had  the  wedding  at 
our  house.  And  Myra  was  grateful  for 
the  wish,  but  she  had  her  heart  set  on 
her  own  poor  house.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  were  once  more  behind 
that  horse  of  Shattuck's. 

And  we  went  to  the  village  and  got  the 
clergyman  —  a  youngish  man  with  gray 
hair,  who  did  not  talk  much  after  we  had 
got  well  away,  for  which  I  was  thankful. 
I  do  not  like  a  talking  parson.  He  is  apt 
to  make  a  parade  of  his  religion;  per- 
haps he  feels  obliged  to. 

But  let  your  parson  be  a  man,  and  in- 
terested in  —  but  all  this  has  been  said 
many  times  before.  Our  parson  was  such 


a  man,  I  think;  supposed  to  be  ^ktsx 
to  Old  Goodwin,  who  is  as  rich  as  all  t^ 
rest  of  us  put  togethar  —  and  ridbs- 
and  therefore  to  be  pleased.  And  tb 
parson  of  ours  was  supposed  to  hold  ar 
veiy  startling  opinions,  althoogh  1  n 
convinced  that  Old  Goodwin  doa  oat 
care  a  rap  what  opinions  he  miy  boii 
and  never  did. 

And  we  left  the  village  behind  «,  asi 
the  long,  white  road  stretched  cot  thai 
dappled  and  flecked  with  shadowiu  Fcr 
we  were  in  the  red  woods  now.  Tky 
were  red  no  longer,  but  brown  and  gnj 
with  here  and  there  a  patdi  of  green  tk 
marked  a  clump  of  pine.  For  the  tro 
had  lost  their  leaves,  for  the  most  par. 
and  stood  bare,  stretching  tbdr  dr 
bones;  and  what  leaves  there  were  k£ 
on  them  had  lost  their  colors  of  red  lai 
yellow  and  had  become  brown  isi 
brittle.  And  the  leaves  that  had  hSc 
were  drifted  in  great  heaps  and  windro*^ 
in  the  road,  so  that  our  horse's  feet  mnif 
a  pleasant  rustling  as  he  jogged. 

Eve  and  the  parson,  sitting  in  the  baa 
seat,  had  fallen  silent  this  long  time  a»i 
looked  out  upon  the  woods  and  owr  tis 
clearings  that  we  passed  and  ahsorbt^ 
their  beauties.  Old  Goodwin  b  no  talker 
And  we  jogged  sleepily  on,  I  waiing  tk 
whip  mechanically  over  the  horse's  b«i 
giving  no  thought  to  the  manner  d  Ls 
going  but  gazing  to  the  one  side  or  to  tb^ 
other  as  the  fancy  took  me,  soothed  b^ 
the  soft  sound  of  his  feet  upon  the  rofti 
and,  now  and  then,  the  pleasant  nobe*^ 
the  dead  leaves.  And  I  thought  up(S 
nothing  in  particular,  and  there  ctsf 
over  me  a  deep  sense  of  peace  and  agRs^ 
content 

And,  presently,  we  came  out  of  ti^ 
woods,  and  as  we  came  I  heard  thej^ 
son  sigh  deeply  and  then  Old  Goodii: 
did  likewise. 

"What  a  great  deal  of  time,"  said  tk 
parson,  as  though  musing  and  talking  ^ 
himself,  "man  wastes  in  woik!" 

"Amen  to  that!  "  said  I;  for  thati 
the  kind  of  doctrine  —  rightly  in** 
preted  — that  I  Hke  to  hear.    Andtk 
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n  had  left  the  interpreting  to  me, 
at  I  suited  myself  and  offended 
ly  if  I  kept  silent 
i  Goodwin  looked  at  me  as  I  spoke, 
le  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  And  I 
no  more,  either,  but  the  parson 
ed  to  feel  uncomfortable  about  his 
rk,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  he  might 
usunderstood.  And  so,  indeed,  he 
it ;  but  I  have  not  found  that  matters 
aended  by  explaining,  and  I  did  not 
urage  him. 

e  y^ere  jogging  along  the  shell  road, 
ills,  with  the  little  waves  breaking  al- 
t  at  our  feet;  and,  in  the  distance,  but 
ing  slowly  nearer,  were  the  houses 
be  village.  The  fishing  boats  were 
n  and  moored,  each  to  its  stake.  I 
ced  that,  for  it  was  noon  and  there 
breeze  enough  and  the  tide  served 
I,  although  the  tide  does  not  so  much 
ter  to  a  fisherman.  I  was  astonished 
t;  and  yet  more  astonished  that  1  saw 
Kxly  about. 

Lnd  we  drove  up  to  the  house  that  was 
Ta's,  and  the  horse  stopped  of  his  own 
ord,  as  though  he  knew  we  would  go 
farther.  And  we  got  out  and  marched, 
solemn  procession,  up  to  the  door, 
t  we  found  nobody.  This  perplexed 
somewhat;  for  how  should  we  have  a 
dding  with  no  bride  ?  But  it  did  not 
im  to  worry  Eve.  She  whispered  to  me 
Eit  I  was  to  fetch  Dick,  and,  of  course,  I 
nt  But  I  lingered,  first,  to  see  what 
re  would  do.  She  went  and  knocked 
on  a  door;  which  was  presently  opened 
crack,  then  wider,  and  Eve  slipped 
rough  and  disappeared.  It  seemed  that 
yra's  father  and  mother  were  dead 
ese  many  years,  and  she  lived  in  this 
>use  alone.  If  I  had  known  that,  I 
lould  have  been  saved  some  perplexity, 
ut  I  had  not  been  told;  indeed,  there 
as  little  that  I  had  been  told.  I  went  on 
>  Dick's. 

I  found  him  sitting  just  within  his 
■ont  door  —  his  back  door,  too,  for 
iiere  is  but  the  one  —  on  a  box.  He  rose 
^hen  he  saw  me  and  gave  me  greeting 
1  his  own  grave  manner. 


••Is  it  tune?  "he  asked.  "ShaUIcome 
now?" 

And  I  bade  him  come,  and  we  went 
back  together.  We  found  Myra  just 
coming  from  her  room.  She  looked 
shy  and  really  pretty,  —  Dick,  at  least, 
seemed  to  think  so,  —  but  there  were 
traces  of  tears  about  her  eyes  that  only 
made  them  the  softer  and  the  more  gentle 
as  they  looked  at  Dick.  And  she  clung  to 
Eve  a  moment  and  tiurned  away,  her  lip 
trembling. 

So  they  were  married,  Dick  and  Myra, 
and  Old  Goodwin  gave  the  bride  away, 
while  I  stood  by  like  any  stick.  But  I 
chanced  to  glance  out  the  open  door,  and 
I  saw  the  whole  population  of  the  village, 
in  pairs,  trying,  very  quietly,  to  look  in. 
And  I  made  the  newly  married  pair 
stand  in  the  doorway  and  greet  their 
guests.  For  there  was  not  room  inside 
for  a  quarter  of  them  all.  And  Eve  whis- 
pered to  me  to  look  in  the  carriage,  under 
the  back  seat,  and  to  bring  what  I  should 
find  there.  And  so  I  did,  and  it  was  a  box, 
and  the  box  was  veiy  heavy;  and,  being 
opened,  there  was  disclosed  a  wedding 
cake,  very  dark  and  all  that  a  wedding 
cake  ^ould  be.  They  set  it  out  upon  a 
board,  not  having  a  dish  that  was  big 
enough,  and  the  guests  filed  into  the 
room  and  each  took  a  piece  —  it  was  al- 
ready cut  —  and  then  filed  out  again. 
But  I  made  my  way  outside,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  joined  Old  Groodwin  where  he 
stood,  looking  out  over  the  water. 

I  soon  found  what  he  was  looking  at 
It  was  a  boat,  but  not  like  those  other 
boats  that  were  moored  to  their  stakes, 
for  it  seemed  new  and  it  was  clothed  in  a 
glory  of  new  paint,  and  its  sail  was  new. 
There  was  one  man  sailing  it,  and  he 
headed  straight  for  Dick's  boat,  where 
she  lay  at  her  stake,  and  came  alongside 
and  grappled  her  and  made  fast.  But 
there  were  fenders  between.  And  Dick 
had  come  out  and  was  looking  on  in  won- 
der. He  came  straight  to  Old  Goodwin. 

•'What  is  that?  "  he  asked. 

Old  Goodwin  smiled  at*  him.  "It 
seems  to  be  a  boat,"  he  said. 
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"Yes,"  answered  Dick,  "but  what 
for?" 

"Why,"  said  Old  Goodwin,  then,  ^'to 
sail,  of  course.  It  looks  as  if  it  liiight  be 
good  to  fish  from." 

"Well,"  persisted  Dick,  "whose  is 
it?" 

^01d  Goodwin  laughed  aloud.  "It's 
fast  to  your  stake,"  he  said.  "I  think  I 
should  take  possession  of  it;  that  is,  of 
course,  if  you  like  it." 

"H  I  like  it! "  muttered  Dick.  "H  I 
Hke  it!  "  And  he  brushed  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "I  thank  you,"  he 
said  simply. 

Then,  for  once.  Old  Goodwin  was 
embarrassed.  "Pshaw!  "he said.  "Myra 
is  not  to  have  all  the  presents.  Go  out 
and  get  that  man  and  bring  him  ashore. 
And  then  take  your  wife  for  a  sail.  It 
will  be  a  wedding  journey  that  she  will 
like  well  enough."    But  Dick  was  gone 


to  do  his  bidding.  "It  will  be  a  qaai 
one  than  I  had  —  or  you,  either,  A^&! 
And  then  he  whispered  to  me,  '"Hid 
will  be  a  present  or  two  along,  sbortir 

At  which  speech  I  smiled  as  if  I  In 
known  about  it  all  the  while. 

So,  presently,  we  were  watching  ti4 
new  boat,  and  Dick  hekl  the  tS^ 
proudly,  I  thought,  while  Myra  i 
and  waved  to  us.  Eve  had  slipped  \m 
hand  within  my  arm  and  stood  besci 
me  as  we  watched.  And  the  boat  wit  kc 
and  less  until  it  dwindled  to  a  speck  opa 
the  sparkling  water  and  vanished  in  tkr 
glitter  of  the  sun. 

Then  Eve  looked  up  at  me  and  m^ 
a  tremulous  smile;  and  I  looked  dows^ 
her  and  I  smiled,  too. 

She  squeezed  my  arm.  "Ccmie,"  sbr 
said  softly.    "Come." 

And  she  led  me  away  to  our  hofse  dt^ 
slept  peacefully,  his  nose  to  the  gmad. 


THE   CHILDREN'S  EDUCATIONAL  THEATRE 

BY  A.   MINNIE   HERTS 


It  will  alw^3rs  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  theatre  has  failed  to  ob- 
tain proper  recognition  as  a  factor  in 
oiur  educational  system.  Without  aid  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  the  intellect  may 
become  barren,  colorless,  inert.  Dra- 
matic instinct  is  a  vitally  focused  phase 
of  the  imagination,  whereby  the  vague 
pictures  of  the  mind  become  tangible 
and  tend  to  take  form  and  place  in  the 
environment.  This  instinct  is  at  the  root 
of  the  creative  impulses  of  mental  and 
spiritual  life.  But,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Children's  Educational  The- 
atre, the  operations  of  dramatic  instinct 
have  not  been  organized  in  relation  to 
education,  nor  its  product  placed  in  the 
educational  scheme. 

To  "act  out,"  "to  pretend,"  to  "play 
it  is,"  are  among  the  first  impulses  of 


childhood.  These  impulses  spnng*to 
the  dramatic  sense  potent  througboot  tk 
development  of  the  boy,  the  man,  ad 
society  in  general.  Froebel  made  use  of  i: 
in  the  kindergarten  to  develop  the  bab 
mind,  the  Children's  Educational  Tba 
tre  organizes  it  to  meet  the  incnassx 
need  of  the  adolescent  as  well  as  tbe 
child  mind.  In  our  auditorium  we  mert 
the  insatii^le  demand  of  the  child  t& 
"see  a  show;"  that  the  child  is  fitenEj 
torn  with  craving  to  "see  a  show  "  is  not 
advanced  as  theory  merely,  in  view  d 
statistics  which  show  that  eighty  out  d 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  so-called  five-test 
theatres,  which  are  nothing  but  mom^ 
picture  exhibits,  were  closed  in  one  week 
in  New  York,  because  they  were  patros- 
ized  by  children  under  sixteen  unaccop* 
panied  by  parents.  Proprietors  of  penor- 
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-the-slot  arcades  and  cheap  theatres 
ten  clear  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  and 
ley  offer  the  child  very  meagre  enter- 
inment  in  return  for  his  expenditure, 
[oving-picture  theatres  exist  in  all  our 
Tge  cities.  Thus  managerial  thrift  turns 
i  commercial  profit  the  child's  fixed  de- 
Tmination  to  seek  and  find  satisfaction 
>r  its  dramatic  instinct.  The  educator 
as  not  turned  to  educational  profit  the 
une  instinct 

Education  fails,  except  as  it  meets  or 
Emulates  the  craving  of  the  inner  living 
onsdousness  to  realize  itself  outwardly, 
xcept  as  it  engages  the  senses  as  the  or- 
ans  of  the  mind.  Thedesire  to"act  "is 
spontaneous  effort  towards  this  realiza- 
ion.  The  manager  employs  actors  for 
is  own  profit,  but  the  educator  has 
Guled  to  turn  this  eternal  craving  for  ex- 
pression to  educational  profit.  Mind, 
K>dy,  spirit,  this  is  the  child.  Gynma- 
iums  do  much  for  the  child's  body;  the 
mblic  schools  aim  to  develop  the  adoles- 
ent  mind.  Until  the  evolution  of  the 
Children's  Theatre,  I  can  think  of  no 
instructive  social  ^terprise  planned  to 
neet  directly  the  outreach  of  the  grow- 
ng  spirit 

When,  four  years  ago,  the  writer  un- 
lertook  to  reorganize  the  Entertainment 
Oepartment  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
m  the  east  side  of  New  York,  she  was 
mimated  solely  by  a  desireflo  supply  the 
!hildren  in  the  neighborhood  with  enter- 
tainment of  better  class  th^  the  Al- 
iance  and  other  neighborhood  amuse- 
ment places  had  offered.  It  seemed  that 
the  improved  entertainment  should  be 
3f  educational  value.  The  Educational 
Alliance  supplied  a  stage  whereon  plays 
Buitable  for  children  might  be  presented. - 
The  need  of  correct  scenery,  properties, 
and  costumes  was  less  promptly  recog- 
nized. The  most  rudimentary  enter- 
tainments, costumed  and  staged  in  any 
haphazard  way  and  acted  by  careless  or 
ill-trained  amateurs  or  fifth-rate  profes- 
sionals, had  always  attracted  young  au- 
diences. In  the  beginning  arose  the  oft- 
put  question.  Why  improve  on  what  had 


seemed  to  serve  ?  None  who  asked  the 
question  realized  that  therein  lay  the  rea- 
son for  giving  such  audiences  only  the 
best  The  question  involved  its  own  an- 
swer, namely,  that  every  play  presented 
in  this  auditorium  on  East  Broadway 
should  be  equipped  with  correct  scenery, 
artistic  costume,  and  every  possible  re- 
sponse made  to  the  clamorous  cry  of  the 
child's  imagination.  The  need  for  players 
was  met  in  the  way  necessity  presented. 
The  usually  available  "amateur  talent " 
offered  by  dramatic  schools  and  the 
swarming  dramatic  clubs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  proved  valueless.  Professional 
talent  was  beyond  our  piuse,  and  we 
therefore  decided,  in  oider  to  secure 
practical  work  on  our  stage,  to  choose 
our  players  from  the  neighborhood,  train- 
ing and  developing  the  dramatic  instinct 
latent  in  every  human  being,  thus  mak- 
ing the  district  responsible  for  the  stand- 
ard of  its  own  entertainment. 

The  first  regular  season  of  mating  at 
the  Children's  Theatre  began  in  October, 
1905,  with  a  presentation  of  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Hodgson  Burnett's  play  The  LUUe 
Princess.  During  the  preceding  summer, 
while  the  stage  was  building,  the  children 
and  young  men  and  women  who  were  to 
form  the  cast  of  the  play  were  chosen 
from  among  the  neighborhood  people. 
Rehearsals  had  not  progressed  far  when 
it  became  apparent  that  a  great  mine  of 
educational  value  was  to  be  worked  in 
the  player  as  well  as  in  the  audience. 
Our  task  was  clearly  outlined.  The  im- 
aginative faculty  was  to  be  roused  on 
both  sides  of  the  footlights.  We  recog- 
nized that  in  our  auditorium  moral  and 
educational  value  must  result.  In  the 
long  preparation  for  the  p^ormance  the 
play  was  discussed  in  every  feature  and 
detail,  the  inter-relation  of  one  character 
to  another  was  suggested,  with  a  view 
to  working  out  these  relations  practical- 
ly. Tremendous  interest  was  awakened 
through  the  knowledge  that  all  this  activ- 
ity was  not  to  be  left  vague  and  purpose- 
less, but  was  to  be  used  for  definite  pur- 
pose, — the  production  of  a  play.  A  desire 
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to  do  was  stimulated  by  doing,  by  creat- 
ing. No  effort  was  to  be  wasted.  The 
great  possibility  of  instruction  through 
suggestion  in  this  wide  and  hitherto  un- 
exploited  field  became  at  once  apparent. 
No  laziness  or  indifference  balked  effort 
Confidence  was  established  in  the  value 
of  the  smallest  thing  weU  done,  whether 
that  thing  were  tacking  down  a  floorcloth 
or  playing  a  leading  part.  Efficiency  ac- 
complished its  work  with  as  much  credit 
in  shifting  scenery  or  managing  lights,  as 
in  acting  a  scene.  Wholesome  competi- 
tion stimulated  cooperation. 

As  soon  as  the  player  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  translating  into  his  own  physic- 
al expression  the  relation  between  the 
thought  and  the  responsive  action  of  the 
body,  the  idea  b^an  to  vitalize  his  entire 
being;  this  powerful  human  impulse, 
dramatic  instinct,  needed  only  proper 
direction  to  become  creative,  not  merely 
imitative.  It  represented  the  player's 
own  endeavor  to  realize  and  live  out  the 
idea  which  he  possessed.  Here  was  the 
\  "^cue  which  we  had  never  been  able  to 
pick  up  elsewhere,  to  deal  indirecUy  with 
the  personality  of  the  player,  and  with 
his  cooperation  to  establish  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  by  the  study  and 
playing  of  characters  best  expressing 
these  principles.  So  intense  was  the  in- 
terest in  the  general  work  of  preparation 
that  the  children  brought  older  brothers, 
not  only  to  play  but  to  help  shift  sceneiy, 
and  older  sisters,  not  only  to  wear  but  to 
help  to  make  costumes.  The  desire  that 
their  play  might  prove  a  great  neigh- 
borhood success  stimulated  them  in  all 
directions  and  widened  the  scope  of  the 
work  inherently. 

When  Mrs.  Burnett  saw  her  play 
performed  by  these  children  of  immi- 
grant parents,  she  marveled,  as  have  so 
many  neighborhood  teachers  since,  at 
the  clean,  flexible  deliveiy  of  English. 
Several  children  who  visited  the  theatre 
were  asked  to  write  compositions  on  the 
play.  One  wrote,  "I  like  Sara  Crewe 
because  she  speaks  her  words  as  though 
they  were  her  own  words  out  of  her  own 


heart"  The  demand  on  the  wa&aa 
side  of  our  footlights  would  have  been  ce 
for  the  entire  season  by  mating  of  T^ 
Litde  Princess;  but  the  same  iutk 
which  led  the  audience  through  ^  im 
door  of  our  theatre,  brought  them  ik 
through  our  stage  door  with  reque^  i 
study  this  or  that  part  which  thej  he 
watched  from  the  front  so  carefoDy  tk 
in  many  instances,  they  had  meaaHad 
entire  scenes.  We  a  woke  to  the  oeoessiT 
of  forming  classes  where  every  put  i: 
every  play  might  be  studied  by  M  i 
dozen  different  persons. 

Several  elements  were  coosidezed  a 
selecting  a  play:  its  value  to  the  so&oa 
>iCand  its  value  to  our  classes,  its  TBbe  ^ 
(  a  production  and  as  a  study,  its  povs  tc 
represent  a  suitable  ideal  to  tks  aa^ 
borhood,  its  power  to  suggest  tion^  to 
our  players.  Those  who  come  wot} 
aaimated  with  the  desire  to  pUj  par.' 
remain  to  be  brought  into  intimBte  ac 
quaintance  with  a  variety  of  chanden 
represented  in  dramatic  fiction,  thcRbf 
widening  their  circle  of  human  eootiei- 
as  would  otherwise  be  impossible  k 
their  restricted  lives.  JJnder  wise  dira- 
tion  they  study  in  ideal  charados  do- 
tives,  possibilities,  and  purposes  adht 
in  human  nature.  Indirectly  our  mii 
secures  the  discipline  of  self-restraint,  of 
devotion  to  duty,  of  promptness,  d  ^ 
dency,  and  the  rights  of  feDow  ida 
Aided  by  the  combination  of  dundo! 
in  the  play,  we  are  not  obliged  to  coo^ 
our  moral  studies  to  abstract  etbics  a 
even  to  a  survey  of  life  that  bounds  ibet 
by  facts.  Life  presents  no  perspedne 
often  it  confuses  by  a  mass  of  unieliie^ 
particulars.  In  studying  the  plaj,  tb 
force  of  an  ideal  carried  to  piactia 
solution,  we  make  use  of  the  opportuni? 
to  discuss  impersonally  the  ways  of  w/^ 
their  motives  and  impulses,  whether  (^ 
individuals  or  classes.  Mcffeover,  ^ 
study  and  production  of  the  entire  ^ 
reveals  botii  to  player  and  to  spects- 
tor  not  only  the  aspect  the  iDdividi* 
shows  to  the  world,  but  also  the  asp^ 
which  the  course  of  events  in  the  ^ 
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to  the  individual.  Herein  lies  the 
&t  opportunity  for  using  the  drama  as 
mctans  of  moral  instruction  for  the 
ming  mind.  The  drama  presents  a 
Lshed  whole.  It  exemplifies  the  rigid 
inection  between  men's  moral  natures 
d  their  fortunes,  it  shows  that  fate  is 
gely  determined  by  character.  The 
erplay  of  spiritual  and  physical  law, 
kereby  spirit  welds  body  to  a  likeness  of 
elf  9  is  recognized,  not  in  inert  ethical 
K^ussion,  but  as  a  living  force  operating 

the  very  bodies  of  our  players.  The 
y»  cramped,  dulled,  uninterested  in  the 
rren  round  of  school  and  work,  per- 
ps  finds  no  stimulus  sufficient  to  bring 
»iiie  to  his  will  a  necessity  for  standing 
raigbt,  squaring  his  chest,  or  holding  up 
s  head.  He  is  told  and  he  knows,  but 
i  perhaps  fails  fully  to  credit  the  fact, 
At  the  cramped  body  he  b  building 
ound  himself  is  not  a  fit  expression  of 
A  ideal  self.  Deep  in  his  heart  is  a  con- 
ction  of  qualities  of  courage,  frankness, 
rength,  but  he  is  not  stirred  by  his  en- 
[romnent  to  shape  these  qualities  into 
hysical  expression,  even  though  his  en- 
[romnent  includes  a  gymnasium  and 
le  admonitions  of  teachers  and  friends. 
X  any  rate,  he  continues  to  cherish  the 
leal  and  ignore  its  physical  expression, 
nd  educators  distr^  themselves  with 
tie  well-founded  dread  that,  failing  phy- 
Lcal  expression,  the  ideal  will  droop  and 
perhaps  die. 

Confront  this  same  boy,  however,  with 
he  opportunity  to  "play  a  part.'*  If  the 
>art  is  one  which  represents  qualities, 
iccomplishments,  environment,  that  an- 
rwer  to  his  stored-away  ideals,  the  law  of 
lie  interplay  of  the  spiritual  and  physical 
leaps  into  operation  without  any  ethical 
prodding.  The  lover,  the  soldier,  the 
bero,  with  whose  being  his  nature  claims 
Idnship,  demands  by  divine  authority  the 
gallant  bearing,  the  high  head,  the  clear 
eye,  the  ringing  voice  which,  in  divine  ac- 
quiescence, the  boy  recognizes  as  a  fitting 
expression  for  his  ideal.  Automatically 
(this  is  the  wonder  of  the  law  in  its  edu- 
cational value)  his  body  b^ins  to  re- 
yOL.lOO-NO.6 


spond.  Where  dulled  cramped  habit 
interferes,  the  boy's  vnll  springs  to  stimu- 
late action.  If  need  be,  his  body,  cramped, 
sagged,  stiffened  by  long  misuse  or  neg- 
lect, is  put  through  exercises  the  gymna- 
sium never  suggested.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  part  is  one  presenting  the  inter- 
est of  motives  and  deeds  which  the  boy 
acknowledges  as  lower  than  his  own, 
then  again  the  law  of  physical  response 
summons  his  faculties  into  codperation 
with  imperative  authority.  The  crouched 
body,  the  lowered  eye,  the  shuffling  gait, 
the  loose-mouthed,  sloven  speech,  all  an- 
nounce themselves  as  signals  and  shap- 
ings of  the  debased  soul.  The  boy  him- 
self makes  this  translation  from  spirit  into 
flesh  and  never  again  can  his  body  speak 
that  tongue  misunderstood  by  him.  Au- 
tomatically the  impulse  operates  whereby 
his  own  ideal  of  self  tends  to  fling  off 
expression  alien  to  it  and  claims  respons- 
ive physical  shape  and  act;  and  because 
of  tliis  expression  of  idea  and  feeling,  it 
is  far  more  helpful  than  artificial  g3m:i- 
nastics  prescribed  by  others.  To  exem- 
plify such  principles  to  player  and  audi- 
ence the  Children's  Educational  Theatre 
has  produced  The  Tempest,  As  You  Like 
It,  Ingomar,  The  ForeH  Ring,  The  LitOe 
Princess,  lAttle  Lord  FaunUeroy,  Snov)- 
White,  a  play  founded  on  the  German 
fairy  tale,  and  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper,  a  dramatized  version  of  Mark 
Twain's  book  of  the  same  name. 

Our  production  of  The  Tempest  was 
^  the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
presented  to  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
in  any  conformity  with  the  traditions  of 
the  English  stage.  The  study  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  play  awoke  the  people  to 
its  existence,  and  during  its  run  no  less 
than  a  thousand  copies  of  the  cheap 
editions,  which  had  been  put  on  sale  at 
the  theatre,  were  disposed  of  and  read. 
The  pronounced  success  of  The  Tempest 
encouraged  the  production  of  As  You 
Like  It,  Every  detail  of  stage  business, 
of  scenery  and  costume,  received  minute 
attention.  In  The  Tempest,  asm  As  You 
Like  It,  the  intimacy  of  out-of-doors 
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was  opened  to  a  walled-in  neighborhood. 
Tliey  saw  people  eating,  sleeping,  and 
discussing  problems  under  forest  trees 
and  by  the  sea.  From  the  smallest  boy 
who  played  a  page  tp  the  largest  man 
who  played  the  banished  duke,  all  worked 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  Tlie  very  dis- 
assodation  of  the  characters  in  thb  play 
from  the  everyday  life  of  the  players  and 
audience  rendered  it  of  special  value. 
Horizons  hitherto  narrowed  by  street, 
schoolroom,  and  tenement,  widened  as 
by  magic. 

A  later  play,  Ingomar,  vitalized  a  bit 
of  the  Grecian  times  and  presented  a 
stoiy  of  the  evolution  of  a  brute  passion 
into  an  ideal  love.  During  the  run  of 
Ingomar  a  prize  was  offered  by  a  New 
York  daily  paper  to  the  one  who  should 
suggest  the  best  bargain  to  be  obtained 
in  the  city.  The  prize  was  won  by  a  girl 
who  suggested  **An  educational  bargain, 
the  performance  of  Ingomar  at  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance  for  ten  cents  a  seat." 
Church,  school,  and  special  philanthropic 
effort,  all  struggle  with  the  "sex  problem." 
The  theatre  in  general  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  powerful  influence  in  this 
direction.  In  Uie  Educational  Theatre 
that  influence  is  directly  focused.  The 
sympathy  and  the  understanding  of  our 
players  come  into  accord  with  the  story 
of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  of  Orlando 
and  Rosalind,  of  Ingomar  and  Parthenia. 
These  are  all  subjected  to  broad  discus- 
sion, love  takes  on  new  meaning,  the 
little  of  truth  the  play  tells  is  leaven  for 
all  life,  and  when  the  story  is  enacted  on 
our  stage  and  the  note  of  truth  and  piuity 
sounded  by  our  newly-developed  player, 
it  finds  lasting  response  in  the  audience, 
who  carry  it  into  the  tall  tenements  and 
kindle  the  entire  home  circle  into  warm 
sympathy  with  the  verities  of  the  play. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  presents  an  ideal  relation  be- 
tween mother  and  child,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  manifest  approval  of 
it  by  the  very  "toughest "  neighborhood 
gamin.  We  receive  constant  applications 
from  probation  officers  for  tickets  for  this 


play.  They  tell  us  that  a  boy  wiU  leport 
steadily  for  six  weeks,  encouraged  bf  tbe 
promise  of  a  seat  for  Fauntleroy. 

Cedric  Errol  is  a  heartily  approfd 
favorite,  because  he  is  just  as  Idnd  aad 
considerate  to  Mr.  Hobbs  the  grocer  and 
to  Dick  the  bootblack,  as  he  b  to  Isi 
grandfather  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt  Tie 
scene  between  the  boy  and  Higgens,  tk 
English  tenant  at  Dorincourt  Castle,  in 
which  the  child  exercises  his  new  tutkr- 
ity  to  permit  his  future  tenant  to  remiia 
on  the  estate  rent  free,  always  elicits  i 
round  of  applause.  Hie  children  fib  to 
remember  that  CecMc  learned  his  good 
manners  in  the  very  poor  little  New  Yoik 
apartment,  and  was  not  by  way  of  kit- 
getting  or  changing  them  in  the  giud 
English  castle. 

In  the  Forest  Ring  was  presented  to 
the  children  a  lesson  of  kindness  and  kB- 
manity  towards  animals,  woven  tlmwgii 
a  story  of  unusual  charm.  Eveiy  child  io 
the  audience  felt  personally  respoosiile 
to  see  that  the  three  little  cubs,  whkb 
had  been  stolen  by  Hank  the  huoter. 
were  returned  to  the  mother  bear,  tad 
the  fact  that  the  three  little  cubs  not 
impersonated  by  various  small  hrothcn 
and  sisters  of  the  spectators,  made  it  es- 
pecially important  that  the  cubs  shoold 
go  bade  alive! 

There  is  wide  variety  of  ofunion  amoi^ 
both  players  and  audiences  at  the  Qiild- 
ren*s  Educational  Theatre  as  to  wiiicii 
is  the  best  play  that  has  thus  far  beei 
produced.  I  have  listened  to  many  sen- 
ous  discussions  of  this  question,  and  tlie 
usual  conclusion  shows  that  Snow-Wh^ 
is  the  popular  choice.  I  have  asked  le^ 
eral  re^ar  attendants  of  the  theatre  to 
explain  this  preference.  One  little  firf 
voiced  a  universal  sentiment  **l^ 
Snow-While  because  the  widced  qotts 
is  so  cruel  to  Snow-White  and  tries  lo 
hard  to  kill  her  that  I  always  have  to  oj." 
"But,"  I  ventured,  "that  is  sad,  fa nt 
it?"  "Yes,"  said  the  child,  "but  6e 
queen  (2tm'<  kill  her.  Snow-white  manie 
the  Prince,  so  you  get  ^ad  again  in  tbe 
end."   No  problem  plays  which  end  ufr 
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happily  would  suit  these  audiences.  They 
are  willing ''to  purify  the  emotions  of 
pity  and  terror  by  a  healthful  exercise  of 
them,"  but  they  always  desire  the  happy 
ending,  "to  get  glad  again  "  after  the  pi^ 
and  terror.  Other  children  like  this  play 
because,  having  read  the  fairy  tale,  they 
are  alive  with  curiosity  to  see  whether  the 
stage  queen  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  court  fulfill  their  mental  pictures.  At 
the  queen's  first  entrance  in  her  gorgeous 
yellow  gown,  trailing  from  the  shoulders 
a  regal  crimson  velvet  cloak,  ermine- 
lined,  a  great  thriU  trembles  through 
the  audience  and  a  prolonged  ah-h-h  of 
genuine  satisfaction  resounds.  A  differ- 
ent note  of  inflection  in  this  ah-h-h,  a 
sort  of  finished  period  of  contentment,  re- 
verberates "  molto  con  amore  **  when  the 
handsome  prince  awakens  Snow-White 
from  her  sleep  of  supposed  death,  and  the 
two  young  lovers  are  happily  imited. 
Every  one  comes  in  for  a  share  of  ap- 
plause at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  this 
scene,  because  of  the  genuine  gratitude 
to  the  seven  dwarfs,  who  have  been  so 
practically  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  satisfactory  issue. 

Many  considerations  entered  into  our 
dioioe  of  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  It 
is  a  play  of  stirring  action  and  employs 
many  people.  One  hundred  and  thirty, 
including  cast,  scene-shifters,  property 
men,  electricians,  musicians,  dressing- 
room  and  make-up  helpers,  were  at  work 
for  the  initial  production.  Each  mating 
I^esents  some  change  in  personnel  of 
cast,  and  so  at  least  three  hundred  per- 
sons are  concerned  during  the  run  of  the 
I^y. 

The  scene  of  The  Prince  and  the  Pau- 
per^ laid  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  presents  a  realistic 
picture  of  Merrie  England.  Full  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  opportunities  for 
scenic  effect  and  richness  of  costume.  A 
daily  mating  of  this  play  would  fill  the 
house.  Tlie  demand  was  insufficiently 
supplied  by  a  single  mating  a  week,  at 
whidi  the  crowds  were  enormous. 
Interest  in  the  play  not  only  packs  our 


auditorium,  but  crowds  our  office  with 
children  and  young  people  copying  the 
manuscript  parts  of  Tom  Canty,  the 
Prince,  and  other  roles.  Individual  study 
follows,  helped  sometimes  by  class  or  cast 
members.  What  industry,  what  effort  of 
practice,  gymnastics,  and  voice  work  is 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  possibly  being 
able  to  present  the  parts  at  "class  stand- 
ard!" The  -privilege  of  playing  but  one 
performance  is  considered  well  worth  all 
such  work  of  preparation.  The  effort  does 
not  seem  arduous,  because  love  volunta- 
rily elects  to  do  it  At  the  termination 
of  the  first  performance  of  The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper,  Mr.  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Clemens  to 
see  the  play,  was  asked  how  he  had  en- 
joyed it.  He  replied,  "The  play  behind 
the  footlights  was  admirably  well  done, 
yet  I  believe  I  enjoyed  the  play  in  front 
quite  as  well."  Indeed,  a  visit  to  the 
Children's  Theatre  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon is  a  liberal  education  in  the  realify 
which  the  acted  stor/  presents  to  the 
child  mind,  and  the  stimulus  of  this  real- 
ity upon  the  child's  sympathies  and  im- 
agination. 

The  audience  literally  lives  in  the  play, 
whose  every  scene  is  punctuated  by  in- 
voluntary exclamations  of  the  auditors. 
Tlius,  when  Mad  Anthony  has  tied  the 
little  prince  to  a  beam  in  the  stable  loft 
and  plans  to  kill  him,  the  hero,  Miles 
Hendon,  enters  with  the  query,  "Where 
is  the  boy  ?  "  A  dozen  voices  in  the  au- 
dience shout,  "There  he  is,  mister,  up 
there."  At  this  stage  of  the  play  every 
boy  and  girl  in  front  has  grown  to  love 
the  valiant  little  prince  and  is  consumed 
with  desire  to  see  him  returned  to  his 
own.  When,  at  the  coronation  scene,  Tom 
Canty  returns  the  regal  garments  and  re- 
assumes  his  scanty  rags,  that  the  right- 
eous prince  may  be  crowned  king  of 
England,  a  rousing  thunder  of  applause 
approves  the  act;  and  when  the  new- 
made  king  rewards  Miles  Hendon,  not 
a  heart  is  unstirred  at  this  swift  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  loyalty. 

Tlie  box  office  counts  meagre  returns. 
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but  educationally  we  coin  the  very  gold 
of  young  hearts  into  eternal  profit. 

The  audience  at  the  Children's  Theatre 
is  under  no  control  whatever,  except 
such  as  may  be  self-imposed.  Attention 
is  doorkeeper  to  the  mind.  The  child's 
interest  in  what  is  going  to  happen  keeps 
him  from  actively  interfering  with  the 
play.  When  thunderous  applause  of  the 
heroine  or  manifest  disapproval  of  the 
villain  becomes  too  prolonged,  an  em- 
phatic hush-sh-sh  vibrates  through  the 
audience,  and  the  children  bring  them- 
selves to  quiet  and  decorum  because  they 
want  to  hear.  The  removal  of  hats  is 
effected  in  the  same  way.  It  is  true  we 
print  a  request  in  our  programme  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  other  theatre  programmes, 
but  this  is  not  half  so  effective  as  a  dig  in 
the  ribs  bestowed  by  the  boy  behind 
upon  the  one  in  front,  accompanied  by 
the  admonition,  '*Say,  take  off  yer  cap. 
I  can't  see." 

When  entr'acte  music  was  first  inau- 
gurated, the  mustcal  director  felt  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  demand  quiet  be- 
tween the  acts,  so  that  the  carefully  pre- 
pared selections  might  be  heard.  This 
repression,  however,  was  not  allowed, 
bcK^use  it  was  felt  that  when  the  child- 
ren desired  to  hear  the  music  they  would 
themselves  demand  quiet  and  listen. 
Often  the  Orchestra  Class  patiently  plays 
through  a  hum  and  sometimes  a  clamor 
of  inattention.  Frequently  it  happens 
that  the  audience  remains  in  perfect  si- 
lence during  the  playing  of  even  classical 
selections,  and  it  very  often  demands  the 
repetition  of  a  favorite. 

The  crowd  that  fills  the  auditorium  is 
not  the  entire  audience.  During  a  per- 
formance of  Snow-White,  a  little  girl 
was  "drawn  out  "  in  vain.  The  child's 
passionate  attention  to  the  play  never 
swerved.  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
she  was  asked  to  name  the  most  inter- 
esting event  on  the  stage.  She  replied, 
**A11,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  saw 
Snow-White  and  I  have  to  listen  much, 
'cause  my  parents  will  want  me  to  act 
it  for  them  like  I  acted  for  them   The 


Little  Princess  and  Little  Lord  Faxsdh 
ray.  I  take  off  for  them  every  part  is 
the  play." 

We  believe  not  only  in  the  value  to 
each  child  of  the  three  hours  in  our  audi- 
torium, because  he  is  for  that  time,  aX 
least,  afoot  with  his  dreams,  in  contact  of 
heart  and  mind  with  his  ideals,  but  in  tk 
reactive  influence  of  these  three  honn 
upon  his  life  and  ambition.  We  ki»v 
that  the  youngster  who,  with  his  best 
girl  beside  him,  has  thrilled  to  an  under- 
standing of  Ingomar's  splendid  sub]iii»- 
sion  and  equally  splendid  masteiy,  wS 
judge  love-making  hereafter  by  new 
standards. 

We  are  certain  that  the  historic  period 
of  one  of  our  plays  becomes  for  our  audi- 
ence a  piece  of  life  as  real,  and  perfaipi 
more  interesting  than  a  slice  of  their  daSr 
environment  We  know  that  we  form 
and  influence  manners,  customs,  mask 
and  —  oh,  triumph  indeed  —  fashxai! 
I  recall  the  production  of  The  lAt&e 
Princess,  when  thirty  children  were  to  be 
fitted  out  to  attend  Sara  Crewe's  birtlh 
day  party.  All  the  little  dresses  for  the 
scene  were  fashioned  of  fine  white  Indii 
lawn,  well  cut  and  carefully  made,  hot 
finished  simply,  with  a  deep  hemstitdk 
suitable  for  easy  laimdering.  When  the 
time  of  dress  rehearsal  approadwd, 
many  members  of  the  group  brought 
suggestions  from  mothers  that  children 
be  allowed  to  wear  their  own  best  ck>thes, 
which,  profusely  trimmed  with  laoe, 
must  be  grander  for  a  party.  Tlie  child- 
ren were  persuaded  to  ask  their  mothers 
to  wait  and  see  the  simple  dresses,  with 
their  pretty  blue  and  pink  and  white  hair- 
bows  and  sashes.  Tlie  result  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  girls  looked  so  dainty  at 
performance,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
season  the  many  hundred  children  who 
had  interchangeably  played  the  parts 
had  asked  the  privilege  of  borrowing  the 
costumes  in  order  that  parents  might 
have  their  little  girls'  photographs  taken 
in  these  gowns.  Tlie  results  being  in  all 
cases  satisfactory,  the  fashion  of  simple 
**best  dresses  "  for  little  girls  came  into 
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^ue^  while  the  much  overtrimmed 
sap  laoe  party  and  confirmatioii  dress 
i'^r  to  be  regarded  as  unfashionable 
d  therefore  to  be  a>^ided. 
Every  child  who  has  enjoyed  the  per- 
"mance  of  Little  Lord  Faurdleroy  time 
d  ag^n  has  made  conunent  on  the 
nple  denim  suit  the  lad  wears  when  he 
sHaring  his  mother's  modest  income 
a  small  New  York  flat,  and  the  ex- 
nsive  velvet  suit  in  which  he  appears 
tien  he  is  enjoying  the  munificence  of 
s  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt's, 
rtune.  Tlie  audience  grows  to  under- 
and  and  appreciate  that  the  one  is  suit- 
>le  to  certain  siurroundings  and  station 
I  life,  the  other  to  a  widely  different 
ivironment,  and  that  in  neither  case  do 
le  clothes  make  any  difference  whatever 
I  the  boy.  One  charm  of  The  Prince 
nd  the  Pauper  is  that  both  prince  and 
auper  are  essentially  unchanged  by  the 
:^msfer  of  garments.  The  nobility  of  the 
^rince  but  shines  the  more  glorious  in 
be  rags  of  his  misfortune.  The  royal 
obes  that  mystify  the  people  of  the 
^lay,  to  the  audience  present  only  a  fit 
!;annenting  of  Tom's  royalty  of  heart. 
Clothes  are  recognized  by  our  audi- 
^ce  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
ife  and  character,  and  thus  only  as  sig- 
lificant. 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  wear- 
ing of  finely  wrought  garments  and  the 
assumption  of  elegant  manner  and  car- 
riage may  lead  the  mind  of  the  player 
into  unsettling  channels  of  desire.    If  to 
the  audience  clothes  become  an  ''out- 
ward  and   visible  sign"  only,   to  the 
player  this  lesson  is  one  that  not  only 
influences  mind,  imagination  and  ideals, 
but  sunken  shoulders  are  lifted,  slouching 
gait  corrected,  sagging  spine  vitalized,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  suggestion  set 
in  operation  by  dramatic  instinct.  The 
garments  of  the  queen  are  put  on  and  off 
with  the  play;  the  grace  and  dignity  ac- 
quired become  part  of  our  players'  per- 
sonal equipment.    The  dainty  care  re- 
quired for  the  satins  of  the  court  lady 
reacts  in  the  care  of  our  players'  own  bcs 


longings.  Tlie  very  rags  worn  by  our 
"vagabonds  "  become  justly  significant, 
as  rags  and  dirt  perhaps  have  never  been 
before,  and  the  world  is  seen  with  new 
eyes  by  our  player,  to  whom  our  stage 
has  been  more  real  for  a  little  time  than 
any  other  lesson  of  real  life. 

The  Children's  Theatre  distributes  its 
tickets  in  the  public  schools,  these  tickets, 
exchangeable  for  ten  cents  at  the  box 
office  for  seats,  being  sent  to  a  different 
school  each  week.  For  the  first  two  years 
the  price  of  a  seat  at  the  theatre  was  five 
cents,  the  dedsion  to  charge  this  sum 
being  arrived  at  after  deliberate  consid- 
eration, and  discussion  with  a  little  friend 
who  was  in  exactly  the  position  to  know 
just  what  the  poorer  children  could 
afford.  She  said,  **  A  child  can  easy  save 
a  penny  on  Monday  and  one  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, mostly  from  chewing  gum  and 
candy,  so  by  Sunday  any  boy  and  girl  can 
have  five  cents."  But  the  theatre  will 
accommodate  only  seven  himdred,  and 
those  turned  away  at  each  performance 
far  outnumbered  those  who  could  ob- 
tain entrance.  Although  the  doors  can- 
not be  opened  imtil  half  past  one,  the 
chOdren  begin  to  line  up  at  eleven  and 
even  earlier,  their  pennies  tightly  clutched 
in  their  hands,  always  alive  with  the  hope 
that  this  time  they  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  buy  a  seat.  The  lines  of  expectant 
children  grew  interminable,  and  seats 
were  put  on  sale  at  the  box-office  each 
day  after  school  hours.  No  diminution 
in  the  length  of  the  Sunday  line  resulted. 
Our  limit  of  one  mating  a  week  forbade 
an  effort  to  accommodate  the  crowds, 
and  the  alternative  of  diminishing  them 
grimly  pressed  towards  a  raise  in  admis- 
sion price.  Again  the  little  girl  was  con- 
sulted. She  looked  grave  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  ten-cent  seats  and  her  reply  came 
slowly,  "Well,  ten  cents  is  just  twice  as 
much  as  five  cents."  A  realization  of  all 
that  answer  implied  was  borne  in  upon 
the  management;  the  inauguration  of  the 
ten-cent  regime  was  carefully  watched. 
Tlie  occasion  was  a  mating  of  Little 
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Lord  Fauntleroy,  a  play  which  had  been 
running  the  entire  previous  season.  The 
waiting  crowd  was  larger  than  ever, 
drawn  from  precisely  the  same  class  of 
children.  That  day  I  asked  several  boys 
in  the  audience  whether  their  parents 
were  willing  for  them  to  pay  ten  cents. 
They  answered  "Sure!  Yer  have  ter 
pay  fifteen  cents  fer  a  standee  over  ter 
liters,  and  here  yer  git  a  seat  fer  ten 
and  a  better  show."  The  latter  part  of 
the  reply  was  of  far  more  interest  than 
the  former,  for  although  we  doubtless 
offered  a  better  seat  than  the  Bowery 
managers,  did  we  provide  a  better  show 
according  to  the  street  urchin's  stand- 
ard ?  Evidently  we  did,  because  we  con- 
tinue to  crowd  the  theatre  week  after 
week  and  to  shut  out  more  children  each 
week  than  we  can  admit.  Not  one  child 
has  ever  suspected  our  educational  in- 
tent. Tlie  children  come  for  amusement, 
and  they  get  it.  What  they  acquire  by 
the  way  sinks  deep  into  heart  and  mind 
—  its  quality  we  control,  and  its  react- 
ive effect  is  lasting,  wholesome,  up- 
building, for  we  have  supplied  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  child's  imagination,  and 
our  triumph  is  that  his  ten  cents  buys 
our  entrance  into  his  heart  and  life  while 


he  spends  it  for  a  "show  **  irfud  Ik 
counts  a  good  bargain. 

The  Children's  EduoOional  Theitie 
is  a  constructive  S9cial  enterprise  that  hu 
developed  to  meet  a  pressing  need  of  Ik 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  andbu 
brought  to  view  a  need*  the  boundarb 
of  which  are  not  yet  realised.  It  is  u 
institution  as  abiding  in  its  relatioa  to 
adolescent  humanity^  as  church  aad 
school,  since  it  has  guided  the  maoifefte- 
tion  of  an  elemental  impulse  to  ofgaimed 
educational  result. 

Through  eager  pursuit  of  personal 
interest  players  and  audience  come  into 
unforced  relations  wherein  unconsdooshr 
they  guide,  reprove,  punish,  educate,  sad 
cultivate  one  another  by  varied  indte- 
ments  to  activity,  by  cooperation*  000- 
petition,  and  mutual  restriction.  Fkniied 
only  to  provide  wholesomdy  for  tk 
amusement-seeking  interest  of  the  neigb- 
borhood  children,  it  has  disclosed  itself  is 
educational,  moral,  and  dvic  force,  not 
only  for  audience  but  for  player.  As  sock 
it  is  not  merely  a  neighborhood  bot  i 
communal  need,  and  this  need  its  fortlKr 
development  will  doubtless  meet,  since 
its  beginning  and  its  growth  are  tbe 
guarantee  of  its  future. 
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.nd  s^T6  yon,  mixed  with  western  sentimeDt- 


ojxvB  s^limpeet  of  the  finest  orientalism.*' 

'  Stick  to  the  East,"  wrote  Byron  to 
>ore,inl81S.  "The  oracle,  Sta^,  told 
i  it  was  the  only  poetic  policy.  The 
^rthy  South,  and  West  have  all  been 
iiausted;  but  from  the  East  we  have 
thing  but  Southey's  unsaleables,  and 
sse  he  has  contrived  to  spoil  by  adopt- 
^  only  their  most  outrageous  fictions, 
is  personages  don't  interest  us,  and 
urs  will.  You  will  have  no  competitors; 
id,  if  you  had,  you  ought  to  be  glad  of 

The  little  I  have  done  in  that  way  is 
erely  a  'voice  in  the  wilderness'  for 
>u;  and  if  it  has  had  any  success,  that 
so  will  prove  that  the  public  are  orient- 
ising,  and  pave  the  way  for  you." 
There  is  something  admirably  busi- 
ns-like  in  this  advice.  Byron,  who  four 
lonths  before  had  sold  the  Qiaour  and 
le  Bride  of  Abydoi  to  Murray  for  a  thou- 
md  guineas,  was  beginning  to  realize 
le  commercial  value  of  poetiy;  and, 
ke  a  true  man  of  affairs,  knew  what  it 
leant  to  comer  a  poetic  market  He  was 
enerous  enough  to  give  Moore  the  tip, 
nd  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  as  well; 
or  he  sent  him  six  volumes  of  Castellan's 
\icnirs  des  Ottomans^  and  three  volumes 
A  Toderini's  De  la  LiUSrature  des  Twrcs. 
fhe  orientalism  afforded  by  text-books 
?as  the  kind  that  England  loved. 

From  the  publication  of  Lalla  Rookh 
n  1817  to  the  publication  of  Thackeray's 
Our  Street  in  1847,  Byron's  far-sighted 
3olicy  continued  to  bear  golden  fruit 
Par  thirty  years  Caliphs  and  Deevs, 
Brahmins  and  Circassians,  rioted  through 
English  verse;  mosques  and  seraglios 
were  the  stage  properties  of  English  fic- 
tion; the  bowers  of  Rochnabed,  Uie  Lake 
of  Cashmere,   became  as  familiar  as 


Richmond  and  the  Thames  to  English 
readers.  Some  feeble  washings  of  this 
great  tidal  wave  crossed  the  estranging 
sea,  to  color  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Ifirror,^  and  ki^(£ed  journals  in  the 
United  State^r  Harems  and  slave-mar- 
kets, with  beautiful  Georgians  and  sad, 
slender  Arab  girls,  thrilled  our  grand- 
mothers' kind  hearts.  Tales  of  Moorish 
Lochinvars,  who  snatch  away  the  fair 
daughters  —  or  perhaps  the  fair  wives  — 
of  powerful  rajahs,  captivated  their  im- 
aginations. Gazelles  trot  like  poodles 
through  these  stories,  and  lend  color  to 
their  robust  Saxon  atmosphere.  In  one, 
a  neglected  "favorite"  wins  back  her 
lord's  affection  by  the  help  of  a  slave- 
girl's  amulet;  and  the  inconstant  Mos- 
lem, entering  the  harem,  exclaims,  "Be- 
shrew  me  that  I  ever  thought  another 
fair!  "  —  which  sounds  like  a  penitent 
Tudor. 

**  A  PeraiAu's  HeaTen  U  eaeily  made, 
'T  U  bat  black  eyes  and  lemonade ; " 

and  our  oriental  literature  was  com- 
pounded of  the  same  simple  ingredients 
When  the  New  York  Mirror^  under  the 
guidance  of  the  versatile  Mr.  Willis, 
tried  to  be  impassioned  and  sensuous,  it 
dropped  into  such  wanton  lines  as  these 
to  a  "Sultana." 

She  came,  —  soft  leaning  on  her  f aYorite*s  arm , 
She  came,  warm  panting  from  the  snltrj  hoars, 
To  roTe  raid  fragrant  shades  of  orange  bowers, 
A  reil  light  shadowing  each  Tolaptaoos  charm. 

And  for  this  must  Lord  Byron  stand 
responsible. 

The  happy  experiment  of  grafting 
Turkish  roses  upon  English  boxwood  led 
up  to  some  curious  complications,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  necessity  of 
stiffening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Orient  — 
which  was  esteemed  to  be  but  lax  — until 
it  could  bear  itself  in  seemly  fashion  be- 
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fore  English  eyes.  The  England  of  1817 
was  not,  like  the  England  of  1907,  pre- 
pared to  give  critical  attention  to  the 
decadent  It  presented  a  solid  front  of 
denial  to  habits  and  ideas  which  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  British  custom; 
which  had  not,  through  national  adop- 
tion, become  part  of  the  established  order 
of  the  univCTse.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Providence  and  the  consti- 
tution was  lightly  drawn.  Jeffrey,  a  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  taste  and  morals, 
assured  his  nervous  countrymen  that, 
although  Moore's  vo^e  was  glowing,  hb 
principles  were  soimd. 

"The  characters  and  sentiments  of 
LaJla  Rookh  belong  to  the  poetry  of 
rational,  honourable,  considerate  and 
humane  Europe;  and  not  to  the  child- 
ishness, cruel^,  and  profligacy  of  Asia. 
So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  tha«  is 
no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  or 
principled  goodness,  except  among  the 
natives  of  Europe,  and  their  genuine 
descendants." 

Starting  with  this  magnificent  assump- 
tion, it  became  a  delicate  and  a  difiScult 
task  to  unite  the  customs  of  the  East  with 
the  "  principled  goodness  **  of  the  West; 
the  "sound  sense"  of  the  Briton  with 
the  fervor  and  fanaticism  of  the  Turk. 
Jeffrey  held  that  Moore  had  effected 
this  alliance  in  the  most  tactful  manner, 
and  had  thereby  "redeemed  the  charac- 
ter of  oriental  poetry; "  just  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Ha3rnes  Bayly,  ten  years  later, 
"reclaimed  festive  song  from  vulgarity." 
More  carping  critics,  however,  worried 
their  readers  a  good  deal  on  this  point; 
and  the  nonconformist  conscience  cher- 
ished uneasy  doubts  as  to  Hafed*s  irreg- 
ular courtship,  and  Nourmahal's  mar- 
riage lines.  FVom  across  the  sea  came  the 
accusing  voice  of  young  Mr.  Channing 
in  the  North  American,  proclaiming  that 
"harlotry  has  found  in  Moore  a  bard  to 
smooth  her  coarseness  and  veil  her  ef- 
frontery, to  give  her  languor  for  modesty, 
and  affectation  for  virtue."  The  English 
Monthly  Review,  less  open  to  alarm,  con- 
fessed with  a  sigh  "a  depressing  regret 


that,  with  the  exception  ci  '  Paradise  asd 
the  Peri,'  no  great  monl  effect  a  dtfe 
attained  or  attempted  by  Lalla  RooH 
To  what  purpose  all  this  sweetneai  td 
delicacy  of  thought  and  language,  il 
this  labour  and  profusion  of  Orieit^ 
learning  ?  What  head  is  set  right  in  m 
erroneous  notion,  what  heart  is  soAeoed 
in  one  obdurate  feeling  by  this  luxarioa 
quarto?" 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  Anacreoc 
exhibits  none  of  Dante's  spiritual  depCk 
and  that  la  reine  Margot  fell  abort  d 
Queen  Victoria's  fireside  qualities.  No> 
thing  could  make  a  moralist  of  Moot 
The  light-hearted  creature  was  a  model 
of  kindness,  of  courage,  of  conjugal  iidd- 
ity;  but  —  reversing  the  common  rule  c/ 
life  —  he  preached  none  of  the  Tirtao 
that  he  practiced.   His  pathetic  attempts 
to  adjust  his  tales   to  the  estabfiAed 
conventions  of  society  failed  signalij  of 
their  purpose.    Even  Byron  wrote  his 
that  little  Allegra  (as  yet  unfamiliar  wfd 
her  alphabet)  should  not  be  penmtted 
to  read  Lalla  Rookh  ;  partly  because  it 
was  n't  proper,  and  partly  —  wliidi  w» 
prettily  said  —  lest  she  shoukl  discofv 
"  that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  Papa." 
It  was  reserved  for  Moore's  foflowers  to 
present  their  verses  and  stories  in  the 
chastened  form  acceptable  to  £i^ 
drawing-rooms,  and  permitted  to  £o^ 
lish  youth.  La  Bdle  Assemblie  puh6Ad 
in  1819  an  Eastern  tale  called  ^'Jalia 
and  Meimoune,"  in  which  the  kwn 
converse  like  the  virtuous  charaden  in 
Camilla.   Jahia  becomes  the  guest  d  ao 
infamous  sheik,  who  intoxicates  him  vith 
a  sherbet  composed  of  '*  sugar,  miut 
and   amber,"   and   presents  him  witb 
five  thousand  sequins  and  a  beaotifo^ 
Circassian  slave.     Left  alone  with  thb 
damsel,  she  addresses  him  thus:  "IM 
interested  in  you,  and  present  circuo>' 
stances  will  save  me  from  the  chai;ge  d 
immodesty,  when  I  say  that  I  abo  iovt 
you.    This  love  inspires  me  with  fresb 
horror  at  the  crimes  that  are  here  com- 
mitted." 

Jahia  protests  that  he  respectfully  ^ 
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i  lier  passion,  and  that  his  inten- 
are  of  an  honorable  character; 
eupon  the  circumspect  maiden  re- 
{,  **  Since  such  are  your  sentiments, 
i  perish  with  jou  if  I  fail  in  deliver- 
^ou;  "  and  conducts  him,  through  a 
le  of  adventures,  to  safety.  Jahia 
L  places  Meimoune  under  the  chap- 
la^e  of  his  mother  until  their  wed- 
;  day;  after  which  we  are  happy  to 
w  tbat  '*they  passed  their  lives  in  the 
»yment  of  every  comfort  attending  on 
lestic  felicity.  If  their  lot  was  not 
ndid  or  magnificent,  they  were  rich 
mutual  affection;  and  they  experi- 
sd  that  fortunate  medium  which,  far 
lOved  from  indigence,  aspires  not  to 
accumulation  of  immense  wealth, 
I  laughs  at  the  unenvied  load  of  pomp 
I  splendor,  which  it  neither  seeks,  nor 
ires  to  obtain." 

't  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  "obdu- 
e  hearts  were  softened,"  and  many 
troneous  notions  "  were  set  right  by 
!  influence  of  a  story  like  this.  In  the 
mMy  Museum  an  endless  narrative 
em,  **Abdallah,"  stretched  its  slow 
igth  along  from  number  to  number, 
>onung  with  fresh  moral  sentiments  on 
ery  page;  while  from  an  arid  wilder- 
ss  of  Moorish  love  songs,  and  Persian 
;e  songs,  and  Circassian  love  songs, 
d  Hindu  love  songs,  I  quote  this 
Arabian  "  love  song,  peerless  amid  its 
ers. 

ly  hair  is  black  as  the  starless  sky, 
And  clasps  thy  neck  as  it  loTcd  its  home ; 
)t  it  moTes  at  the  soond  of  thy  faintest  sigh, 
Like  the  snake  that  lies  on  the  white  sea- 
foam. 

love  thee,  Ibla.    Thou  art  bright 
As  the  white  snow  on  the  hills  afar ; 
ly  face  is  sweet  as  the  moon  by  night,  — 
And  thine  eye  like  the  clear  and  rolling 
star. 

ot  the  snow  is  poor  and  withers  soon, 

While  then  art  firm  and  rich  in  hope  ; 

nd  ncTer  (like  thine)  from  the  face  of  the 


Flamed  the  dark  eye  of  the  antelope, 
"he  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  last  ob- 


servation should  commend  the  poem  to 
all  lovers  of  nature. 

It  is  the  custom  in  these  days  of  morbid 
accuracy  to  laugh  at  the  second-hand 
knowledge  which  Moore  so  proudly  and 
so  innocently  displayed.  Even  Mr.  flints- 
bury  says  some  unkind  things  about 
the  notes  to  LaUa  Rookh  —  scraps  of 
twentieth-hand  knowledge  he  calls  them 
—  while  pleasantly  recording  his  affec- 
tion for  the  poem  itself,  an  affection  based 
upon  the  reasonable  ground  of  childish 
recollections.  In  the  well-ordered  home 
of  his  infancy,  none  but "  Sunday  books  " 
might  be  read  on  Sundays  in  nursery  or 
schoolroom.  '*Butthisseverity  was  tem- 
pered by  one  of  those  easements  often 
occurring  in  a  world,  which,  if  not  the 
best,  b  certainly  not  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  For  the  convenience  of  serv- 
ants, or  for  some  other  reason,  the  child- 
ren were  much  more  in  the  drawing-room 
on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day;  and 
it  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  any  book 
that  lived  in  the  drawing-room  was  fit 
Sunday-reading.  The  consequence  was 
that  from  the  time  I  could  read  untfl 
childish  things  were  put  away,  I  used  to 
spend  a  considerable  part  olt  the  first 
day  of  the  week  in  reading  and  re-read- 
ing a  collection  of  books,  four  of  which 
were  Scott's  Poems,  Lalla  Rookh,  The 
Essays  of  Elia,  and  Southey's  Doctor. 
Therefore  it  may  be  that  I  rank  Lalla 
Rookh  too  high." 

Blessed  memories,  and  thrice  blessed 
influences  of  childhood!  But  if  Lalla 
Rookh,  like  Vathek,  was  written  to  be  the 
joy  of  imaginative  little  boys  and  girls  (alas 
for  those  who  now  replace  it  with  Allan 
in  Alaska,  and  Little  Cora  on  the  ConH- 
nentl),  the  notes  to  Lalla  Rookh  were,  to 
my  infant  mind,  even  more  enthralling 
than  the  poem.  There  was  a  sketchiness 
about  them,  a  detachment  from  time 
and  circumstance  —  I  always  hated  being 
told  the  whole  of  everything  —  which  led 
me  day  after  day  into  fresh  fields  of  con- 
jecture. The  nymph  who  was  encircled 
by  a  rainbow,  and  bore  a  radiant  son; 
the  scimitars  that  were  so  dazzling  they 
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made  the  warriors  wink;  the  sacred  well 
which  reflected  the  moon  at  mid-day; 
and  the  great  embassy  that  was  sent 
"from  some  port  of  the  Indies"  —  a 
welcome  vagueness  of  geography  —  to 
recover  a  monkey's  tooth,  snatched  away 
by  some  equally  nameless  conqueror;  — 
what  child  could  fail  to  love  such  floating 
stars  of  erudition  ? 

Our  great  grandfathers  were  profound- 
ly impressed  by  Moore's  text-book  ac- 
quirements. The  Manihly  Review  quoted 
a  solid  page  of  the  notes  to  dazzle  Brit- 
ish readers,  who  confessed  themselves 
amazed  to  find  a  fellow  coimtryman  so 
much  "at  home  "  in  Persia  and  Arabia. 
Blackwood  authoritatively  announced 
that  Moore  was  not  only  familiar  "with 
the  grandest  regions  of  the  human  soul," 
—  which  is  expected  of  a  poet,  —  but  also 
with  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  East; 
and  that  in  every  tone  and  hue  and  form 
he  was  "purely  and  intensely  Asiatic." 
"  The  carping  criticism  of  paltry  tastes 
and  limited  understandings  faded  before 
that  burst  of  admiration  with  which  all 
enlightened  spirits  hailed  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  Lalia  Rookh** 

Few  people  care  to  confess  to  "paltry 
tastes"  and  "limited  understandings." 
They  would  rather  join  in  any  general 
acclamation.  "Browning's  poetry  ob- 
scure! "  I  once  heard  a  lecturer  say  with 
scorn.  "Let  us  ask  ourselves,  'obscure 
to  whom  ? '  No  doubt  a  great  many 
things  are  obscure  to  long-tailed  Brazilian 
apes."  After  which,  his  audience,  with 
one  accord,  admitted  that  it  understood 
Sordello,  So  when  JeflFrey  —  great  um- 
pire of  games  whose  rules  he  never  knew 
— informed  the  British  public  that  there 
was  not  in  LaUa  Rookh  "a  simile,  a  de- 
scription, a  name,  a  trait  of  history,  or  al- 
lusion of  romance  that  does  not  indicate 
entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  natiu«, 
and  learning  of  the  East,"  the  public 
contentedly  took  his  word  for  it.  When 
he  remarked  that  **the  dazzling  splen- 
dours, the  breathing  odours  "  of  Araby 
were  without  doubt  Moore's  "native  ele- 
ment," the  public,  whose  native  element 


was  neither  splendid  nor 
ing,  envied  the  Irishman  hk  tis 
LaUa  Rookh  might  be 
(a  word  we  find  in  eveiy  rcfiw :  \ 
period),  but  its  orientalism  m  yi 
dispute.  Did  not  Mrs.  SkimMitetUi 
that  she  had,  when  in  Indii,  tnas 
the  prose  interludes  into  BopL 
the  benefit  of  h^*  moonshee,  and  3l3 
man  was  amazed  at  the  aocuner : . 
costumes  ?  Did  not  the  nepfacf  a  *. 
Persian  ambassador  in  Pan  trl 
Stretch,  who  told  Moore,  tk :. 
Rookh  had  been  translated  into  ?sw 
that  the  songs  —  particulirlj  "  frii 
meer's  Stream  "  —  were  saD§  '^ 
where; "  and  that  the  happf  u:* 
could  hardly  believe  the  whole  wi- 
not  been  taken  originally  from  t  Pes 
manuscript 

**  I  *m  told,  dear  Moore,  yow  Un ■? «« 
(Can  it  be  tnie,  700  Inekr  ■•■* 
By  moonlight,  in  the  PeniM  imfm. 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispskss." 

And  not  of  Ispahan  only;  fori:'', 
winter  of  1821  the  Berlin  court  pro^ 
LaUa  Rookh  with  such  splendar,  ^- 
wealth  of  detail,  and  such  titled  aor 
that  Moore*s  heart  was  melted  va 
head  was  turned  (as  any  other  ^ 
would  have  been  melted,  and  mj  ^ 
head  would  have  been  turned)  ^^ 
reports  thereof.  A  Grand  Ducka ' 
Russia  took  the  part  of  LallsBooti;:: 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  Aunmfiot 
and  a  beautiful  young  sister  d  y^ 
Radzivil  enchanted  all  bchokien  » • 
Peri.  "Nothing  else  was  talked aboc- 
Berlin  "  (it  must  have  been  1  finsa 
conversation);  the  King  of  Pnasu* 
a  set  of  engravings  made  of  tkf  «^ 
actors  in  their  costumes;  and  the  CitJ^- 
Prince  sent  word  to  Moore  tbitk*^ 
ways  slept  with  a  copy  of  Wfa  ^ 
under  his  pillow,  which  was  fooBi  ^ 
flattering.  Hardly  had  the  edioeio'^ 
royal  fete  died  away,  when  Spoo^i 
brought  out  in  Berlin  his  opcr^  ' 
FeaM  of  Rosesy  and  Moore's  triuniF^- 
Prussia  was  complete.  Bvron  ii^\ 
amused  at  the  success  of  his  o^n  P 
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.  ^wTote  to  the  happy  poet,  *'Your 

drama  is  an  honour  unknown 
hke  days  of  Elkanah  Settle,  whose 
««  of  Morocco  was  presented  by 
irrt  ladies,  which  was,  as  Johnson 
£s«  *the  last  blast  of  inflammation 
r  Dryden/" 

^  shall  say  that  this  comparison  is 
it  its  dash  of  malice  ?  There  is  a 
kl  limit  to  the  success  we  wish  our 
s,  even  when  we  have  spurred  them 
sir  way. 

iie  EkigHsh  court  did  not  lend  it- 
ith  much  gayety  or  grace  to  dra- 
entertainments,  English  society  was 
to  respond  to  the  delights  of  a  modi- 
orientalism.  That  is  to  say  it  sang 
ng  songs  about  bulbuls  and  Shiraz 

inrore  ravishing  Turkish  costumes 
ever  it  had  a  chance  (like  the  beau- 
Mrs.  Winkworth  in  the  charades 
Giunt  House);  and  covered  its  locks 

they  were  feminine  locks  —  with 
ins  of  portentous  size  and  splendor, 
n  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  aged  seventy- 
!,  gave  a  fancy  dress  ball,  so  many 
er  guests  appeared  as  Turks,  and 
rgians,  and  sultanas,  that  it  was  hard 
dieve  that  Brighton,  and  not  Stam- 
,  was  the  scene  of  the  festivity.  At 
GU'lier  entertainment,  '*a  rural  break- 

and  promenade,''  given  by  Mrs. 
art  at  her  viUa  near  Fulham,  and 
iced  by  the  presence  of  royalty,*'  the 
ing  attraction   was   Mrs.    Bristow, 

represented  Queen  Nourjahad  m 
Ottrden  of  Roses,  "  Draped  in  all  the 
;nifioence  of  Eastern  grandeur,  Mrs. 
itow  was  seated  in  the  larger  drawing- 
n  (which  was  very  beautifully  fitted 
wiUi  cushions  in  the  Indian  style), 
tking  her  hookah  amidst  all  sorts  of 
choicest  perfumes.  Mrs.  Bristow  was 
f  profuse  with  otto  of  roses,  drops 
vhich  were  thrown  about  the  ladies' 
sses.  The  whole  house  was  scented 
h  the  delicious  fragrance." 
rbe  European  Magazine^  the  Monthly 
iseum,  all  the  dim  old  periodicab  pub- 
led  m  the  early  part  of  the  last  cent- 
^  for  feminine  readers,  teem  with  such 


"society  notes."  From  them,  too,  we 
learn  that  by  1823  turbans  of  "rainbow 
striped  gauze  frosted  with  gold  "  were  in 
universal  demand;  while  "black  vdvet 
turbans,  enormously  large,  and  worn 
very  much  on  one  side,"  must  have 
given  a  rakish  appearance  to  stout  Brit- 
ish matrons.  La  Belle  AssemblSe  de- 
scribes for  us  with  tender  enthusiasm  a 
ravishing  turban,  "in  the  Turkish  style," 
worn  in  the  winter  of  1823  at  the  theatre, 
and  at  evening  parties.  This  masterpiece 
was  of  "pink  oriental  cr^pe,  beautiifully 
folded  in  front,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  pearls.  The  folds  are  fastened  on 
the  Ic^  side,  just  above  the  ear,  with  a 
Turkish  scimitar  of  pearls;  and  on  the 
right  side  are  tassels  of  pearls,  smrmount- 
ed  by  a  crescent  and  a  star." 

Here  we  have  Lady  Jane  or  Lady 
Amelia  transformed  at  once  into  young 
Nourmahal;  and,  to  aid  the  illusion,  a 
"Circassian  corset"  was  devised,  free 
from  encroaching  steel  or  whalebone, 
and  warranted  to  give  its  English  wearers 
the  "flowing  and  luxiuious  lines"  ad- 
mired m  the  overfed  inmates  of  the 
harem.  When  the  passion  for  oriental- 
ism began  to  subside  in  London,  remote 
rural  districts  caught  and  prolonged  the 
infection.  I  have  sympathized  all  my  life 
with  the  innocent  ambition  of  Miss  Matty 
Jenk3ms  to  possess  a  sea-green  turban, 
like  the  one  worn  by  Queen  Adelaide; 
and  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  that 
ruthlessly  sensible  Mary  Smith  —  the 
chronicler  of  Cranford  —  for  taking  her 
a  "neat  middle-aged  cap  "  instead.  "I 
was  most  particularly  anxious  to  prevent 
her  from  disfiguring  her  small  gentle 
mousy  face  with  a  great  Saracen's  head 
turban,"  says  the  judicious  Miss  Smith 
with  a  smirk  of  self-commendation; 
and  poor  Miss  Matty — the  cap  being 
bought  —  had  to  bow  to  this  arbiter  of 
fate.  How  much  we  all  suffer  in  life 
from  the  discretion  of  our  families  and 
friends! 

Thackeray  laughed  the  dim  ghost  of 
LoZ^ /iooA:^  out  of  England.  He  mocked 
at  the  turbans,  and  at  the  old  ladies  who 
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wore  them;  at  the  vapid  love  songs,  and 
at  the  young  ladies  who  sang  them. 

**  I  am  a  little  brown  bnlbnl.  Come  and  lis- 
ten in  the  moonlight  Praise  be  to  Allah  I  I 
am  a  merry  bard.** 

He  derided  the  "breathing  odours  of 
Araby/'  and  the  Eastern  travelers  who 
imported  this  exotic  atmosphere  into 
Grosvenor  Square.  Young  Bed  win  Sands* 
who  has  "lived  under  tents,"  who  has 
published  a  quarto,  ornamented  with  his 
own  portrait  in  various  oriental  costumes; 
and  who  goes  about  accompanied  by  a 
black  servant  of  most  unprepossessing 
appearance,  "just  like  anodier  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert,**  is  only  a  degree  less  ri- 
diculous than  Clarence  Bulbul  who  gives 
Miss  Tokely  a  piece  of  the  sack  in  which 
an  indiscreet  Zuleika  was  drowned,  and 
whose  servant  says  to  callers:  "Mon 
maitre  est  au  divan,"  or  "Monsieur 
trouvera  Monsieur  dans  son  s^rail.  .  .  . 
He  has  coffee  and  pipes  for  everybody. 
I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  the  face  of 


old  Bowly,  his  college  tutor,  caM  «|h 
to  sit  cross-legged  on  a  divan,  a  Mtcz 
of  bitter  black  mocha  put  into  fas  km 
and  a  large  amber-muzzled  pipe  stai 
into  his  nK>uth  before  he  could  saj  it  n 
a  fine  day.  Bowly  almost  thought  he  be 
compromised  his  principles  by  oa 
ing  so  far  to  this  Turkish  manner."  M 
bul's  sure  and  simple  method  of  eo& 
mending  lijirufplf  to  young  ladiei  is  bt 
fi>lling  them  they  remind  him  of  a  giii  ^ 
knew  in  Circassia,  —  "  Amecna,  tke  » 
ter  of  Schamyle  Bey."  "Do  you  kwt 
Miss  Rm,"  he  thoughtfully  ohwre 
"that  you  woidd  fetch  twen^  thoosad 
piastres  in  the  market  at  GsDstaBtbD> 
pie?"  Whereupon  Miss Pim  is  filled  id 
embarrassed  elation.  An  English  firl 
conscious  of  being  in  no  great  deDuai 
at  home,  was  naturally  flattered  as  well  fi 
fluttered  by  the  thought  of  having  a  Buc- 
ket value  elsewhere.  And  perlapi  tiv 
feminine  instinct  was  at  the  root  of  I^ 
Rookh'it  long  popularity  in  Eoglaiid. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SPECULATION 


BY  CHARLES   F.   DOLE 


The  preachers  and  moralists  call  this 
a  materialistic  age.  They  deplore  the 
mad  rush  of  multitudes  "to  get  rich  " 
quickly.  They  call  attention  to  the  colos- 
sal fortunes  which  have  been  piled  up  by 
the  kings  of  finance  and  industry,  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  within  a  single  gen- 
eration. 

*  Every  one  agrees  that  this  eager  pur- 
suit of  wealth  is  somehow  related  to 
speculative  methods  in  business.  A  con- 
siderable class  of  men  are  known  as 
speculators.  The  great  stock  and  pro- 
duce exchanges  in  every  big  city  are 
centres  of  feverish  speculation.  The 
quotations  and  fluctuations  of  stock  are 
published  in  all  the  newspapers.  Farm- 
ers in  distant  country  towns,  ministers. 


often  women,  watch  these  qiiototi» 
telegraph  orders  to  their  brokers,  vA  ^ 
awake  nights  in  alternate  hope  or  foi 
Periods  of  panic  sweep  like  storms  ow 
the  market,  new  deals  are  made,  m^ 
fortunes  are  won  or-lost  in  a  day.  Traf^ 
dies,  suicides,  nervous  prostratioD«  >> 
insanity  foUow  these  speculative  flw^ 
ations  of  value  in  the  staples  svi  ^ 
wealth  of  the  world.  Every  one  is  in^^ 
ested  perforce  in  this  aspect  of  moiJffs 
business.  The  successes  and  the  roio^ 
volved  in  both  great  and  small  specQl>^ 
tion  appeal  to  the  popular  imaginatvt 
sometimes  with  a  wholesome  alann,  ^ 
again  more  dangerously  with  ^vA^ 
enter  into  the  arena  an^d  take  its  gil<^ 
ventures.    It  is  difficult  to  see  hot  ^ 
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mess  of  moral  standards,  delicacy  of 
ritual  insight,  the  ideals  of  public  serv- 
or  the  purity  of  domestic  life  can 
p  su£Fering  blight  in  the  prevalence 
BUI  atmosphere  of  speculation. 
^e  are  generally  agreed  that  what  b 
:>wn  as  gambling  is  pernicious  and 
noralizing  both  to  winners  and  losers, 
it  is,  it  b  "wicked."  We  manage 
lasionallj  to  catch  in  the  meshes  of  our 
tern  of  law  the  frequenters  of  gam- 
ng  houses  or  Chinese  dives,  and  we 
ve  largely  driven  the  lottery  out  of  ex- 
snce,  and  made  it  disreputable.  We 
t  waging  a  legal  battle  against  pool- 
ling,  and  public  opinion  b  already 
acking  the  nubance  of  the  "bucket- 
[>p/'  which  fataUy  lures  multitudes  of 
s  poor  to  loss  and  many  a  young  clerk 
dishonor  and  ruin.  Where  now  b  the 
ading  line  between  undbguised  gam- 
ing and  the  enormous  transactions 
on  the  stock  exchange?  In  other 
yrds,  b  speculation  always  gambling? 
id  if  not,  if  speculation  b  sometimes 
;ht,  when  does  it  cease  to  be  right  and 
come  wrong?  Moreover,  what  pre- 
(ely  is  the  harm  in  gambling  itself  — 
new  crime  in  the  world,  unknown  as 
ch  to  our  fathers  —  provided  one  can 
Ford  to  lose  the  amount  of  the  stakes  ? 
hese  questions,  important  as  they  are, 
e  not  so  simple  as  they  may  at  first 
)pear. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  approach  our 
lestion  with  candor  and  without  any 
int.  We  must  admit,  to  begin  with,  that 
e  are  all  materialists,  though  we  hope 
lat  we  are  not  mere  materialbts.  All 
vilization  proceeds  upon  material  foun- 
itions.  Wealth  b  evidently  the  sum  of 
le  outward  values  by  which  man  on  hb 
hysical  side  holds  the  earth.  It  b  a  kind 
'  power,  whether  held  individually  or  by 
Kdety.  We  learn  all  higher  and  spiritual 
dues,  justice,  integrity,  faithfulness,  — 
ie  conduct  of  "the  simple  life  "  itself, 
irough  the  accurate  and  honest  use  of 
laterial  values.  If  it  b  not  unworthy  to 
JVC  to  exercise  power,  it  cannot  be  un- 
rorthy  to  be  pleased  to  handle  wealth. 


Again,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  liking 
to  "get  rich  "  quickly.  Let  us  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  Avarice,  greed,  in- 
justice are  wrong;  they  hurt  society  and 
dwarf  a  man's  own  soul.  But  we  are 
made  to  enjoy  success  in  whatever  we  do. 
Does  not  a  farmer  like  to  have  a  grand 
crop  —  a  hundred-fold  over  what  he  put 
into  the  ground  ?  Does  not  every  fisher- 
man like  to  strike  a  school  of  mackerel  or 
bluefish  ?  All  inventions  and  the  labor- 
saving  application  of  natural  powers  are 
simply  means  to  bring  about  the  most 
rapid  production  of  wealtL  The  oom- 
plaint  never  ought  to  be  that  riches  are 
produced  too  rapidly,  but  that  they  are 
not  fairly  dbtributed. 

Moreover,  there  b  doubtless  a  specu- 
lative element,  a  factor  of  venture  or 
"chance,"  in  all  human  enterprises. 
Thb  element,  called  wrongly  sometimes 
"a  gamble,"  was  quite  as  prevalent  in 
the  primitive  industries  as  it  b  anywho^ 
to-day.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  largely 
matters  of  "  luck."  The  early  unscientific 
agriculture  seemed  to  depend  on  a  series 
of  lucky  chances.  There  are  some  kinds 
of  business  to-day  that  are  from  their  na- 
ture especially  speculative;  for  example, 
mining,  and  the  establbhment  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  new  undertakings  in  food 
and  clothing  and  domestic  furniture. 
The  telephone  was  thus  at  first  a  great 
speculative  venture.  But  thb  element  of 
hazard  did  not  make  it  wrong  to  buy  its 
stock  at  a  few  dollars  a  share.  In  fact, 
if  some  people  had  not  believed  in  it  and 
risked  their  money,  the  world  would  have 
had  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  use  of  thb 
wonderful  new  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  suspect  that  even  Mr.  Emerson 
would  have  been  pleased  with  the  results, 
if  he  had  trusted  the  proceeds  of  one  of 
hb  lectures  in  the  infant  enterprise. 

Alongside  of,  and  involved  with  thb 
unknown  element  of  venture,  "chance," 
or  speculation  in  all  human  enterprise 
b  the  constant  factor  of  intelligence, 
skill,  forethought,  purpose,  experience, 
—  all  of  thebi  names  for  some  f<MTn  of 
effort,  activity,  and  cost  We  draw  on  the 
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more  or  less  unknown  forces  of  nature, 
which  continually  challenge  us  to  watch- 
fulness, to  patience,  to  accurate  investi- 
gation, to  the  use  of  all  our  faculties  and 
our  energy.  The  best,  or  most  success- 
ful, man  is  he  who  invests  and  ventures 
the  utmost  skill  and  force  of  will  in  his 
enterprise. 

A  profound  law  governs  the  processes 
of  civilization.  The  law  is  that  the  civil* 
ized  man  always  tends  to  minimize  the 
variable  element,  or  the  risks  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  depend  more  and  more 
largely  upon  the  use  of  clearly  defined 
and  intelligible  means,  the  result  of  his 
own  observation  and  of  the  widening 
experience  of  the  race.  Everything  in- 
dustrial becomes  a  science.  The  expert 
endeavors  to  predict  how  much  gold  or 
copper  will  be  produced  to  every  ton  of 
the  ore.  Science  teaches  the  farmer  or 
the  fisherman  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  may  quite  confidently  expect  the  larg- 
est possible  yield.  We  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  refer  again  to  this  significant 
law  of  progress  in  industrial  civilization, 
whereby  all  legitimate  business  tends  to 
become  less  a  mere  speculation  and  more 
completely  a  science. 

Let  us  now  try  to  see  just  what  the 
mischief  13  in  gambling.  Here  Ls  a  fa- 
miliar sport  of  all  barbarous  peoples. 
The  savage  wants  excitement,  and  finds 
it  in  venturing  everything  that  he  owns, 
even  his  wife  or  his  own  person.  The 
idle  class  in  a  modem  city  gamble  like- 
wise for  excitement,  to  titillate  their  jaded 
nerves.  Thus  bridge- whist  with  its  gen- 
teel stakes  represents  the  survival  of  a 
very  ancient  form  of  barbarism. 

Gambling  needs  to  be  distinguished 
from  good  sport  as  also  from  good  busi- 
ness. In  true  sport  the  element  of  intel- 
lect, patience,  attention,  activity,  rises  in 
value,  cmd  the  factor  of  chance  declines. 
The  better  the  sport,  the  greater  the 
activity  of  body  or  mind,  the  less  the 
need  of  extra  or  factitious  excitement. 
The  players  in  the  football  game  or  at 
chess  need  least  of  all  to  bet  on  their  own 
success.    They  have  "fun"  enough  in 


the  effort  itself.  It  is  the  idle  bU 
with  lazy  and  uninteUectuaJ  gm 
the  hangers-on,  watching  the  gmo  i 
others,  who  buy  a  cheap  eiritenfirt  \f 
betting  on  the  sport  Thein  11  ooi  tit 
sport  In  fact,  the  more  the  bramfftk 
dull  is  used  in  a  sport,  the  lesi  ose  bt 
any  civilized  players  for  going  orerk 
the  field  of  gambling.  Pure  gimlik; 
is  based  on  igncmuice;  it  deals  id  ik 
we  call  "chance."  Thus,  the  (fcesi 
pure  gambling  game,  for  the  reBHD  ^ 
intelligence  has  no  possible  ezodse  b 
its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dor 
skill  or  intelligence  enters  into  «  fst 
the  greater  becomes  the  follj  of  tki 
who,  with  little  or  no  skill,  pot  op  t^ 
stakes  on  the  mere  chances  of  thegise. 

What  harm,  however,  is  there  if  tk 
players  like  to  enhance  their  fun  bjtk 
excitement  of  putting  up  stakes?  Ok 
easy  answer  is  that  the  friendlj  or  Ba|^ 
borly  instinct  in  us  is  more  or  ksoM 
ed  in  pocketing  even  a  small  gain  it  fl^ 
other's  loss.  This  is  a  rational  iostiDd 
which  grows  stronger  and  more  $00^ 
as  one  becomes  more  humaneand  IdidN. 
and  especially  as  we  set  before  ooxxhe 
the  ideal  of  living  on  terms  of  good-fi 
with  all  men. 

But  the  supreme  objection  to  gsfflbfa 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  in  spoit  or  i 
speculative  business,  is  that  it  i«b 
harm  and  loss  to  society.  As  soonasvf 
practice  or  conduct  is  found  to  he  m^ 
hurtful,  it  thereby  becomes  wrong,  ^ 
ever  men  may  have  thought  of  it  b^ 
Does  not  all  moralify  rise  to  coosw 
ness  through  the  fact  of  social  advintift 
or  injury  ?  Now,  the  long  and  cosdf  » 
perience  of  mankind  bears  unifbnnte^ 
mony  against  gambling,  till  at  last  tk 
verdict  of  civilization  has  become » 
nearly  unanimous  as  human  jodgniat 
can  be  that  it  is  an  intolerable  wnau^ 
It  is  a  dangat)us  or  unsocial  fonn  o 
excitement;  it  hurts  character,  d«w»^ 
izes  industry,  breeds  quarrels,  teof* 
men  to  self-destruction;  and  it  i»«fc 
special  injustice  to  women  and  chikii^ 
We  may  not  know  predsdy  why  nnr 
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ne  prejB  upon  the  nervous  system 
i  has  to  be  labeled  "poisonous." 
e  fact  is  the  main  consideration.  So 
h  the  stimulus  or  excitation  of  gam- 
ig.  Grant  that  I  profess  myself  will- 
;  to  pay  for  my  fun.  The  fun  is  de- 
xling,  like  the  prize  fight  or  bear-bait- 

But  suppose,  says  the  casuist,  that  the 
lyers  have  plen^  of  good-humor,  and 
f-control  enough  not  to  take  unreason- 
le  risks.  Suppose  that  mildest  form 
gambling,  the  raffle  at  a  church  fair, 
iere  a  hundred  people  take  tickets  to 
Y  for  a  piano,  and  then  cast  lots  — 
rely  a  scriptural  method  —  to  deter- 
ine  who  shall  have  the  quite  indivisible 
ize.  The  answer  is,  that  at  the  best, 
u,  the  enlightened  leaders  of  public 
»inion,  who  set  up  your  tiny  stakes  and 
63e  in  church  lotteries,  are  playing 
K>ut  the  edge  of  the  very  precipice 
bich  your  own  laws  have  marked  *'  dan- 
Tous  "  for  the  public.  Who  are  you  who 
k  the  special  privilege  of  doing  what 
m  deem  it  foolish  or  wicked  for  com- 
on  people  to  do  ?  Moreover,  the  more 
reasonable  "  you  make  the  stakes  of  re- 
sectable gaming,  or  of  gambling  specu- 
tion,  the  tamer  the  game  is.  If  you 
ant  extra  excitement  beyond  what 
*ows  out  of  the  normal  use  of  skill  and 
itelligence,  you  must  bid  high  enough 
)  hurt  you  a  little  when  you  come  to  lose. 
1  other  words,  the  psychological  prin- 
ple  that  underlies  all  craving  for  facti- 
ous excitements  makes  "reasonable" 
Bunbling  either  worthless  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  excitement,  or  else  a  practical 
npossibility.  The  truth  is  that  the  nor- 
ud  interests  of  society  grow  continually 
K>re  codperative  or  mutual.  Gambling 
D  the  other  hand  is  by  its  nature  divisive 
nd  therefore  unsocial.  It  sets  m^um  over 
gainst  tuuM^  my  gain  against  another's 
MS.  Even  in  its  more  refined  forms  this 
mdency  in  gambling  threatens  petty 
ealousies,  suspicion,  and  alienation. 
It  is  a  dry  task  and  comparatively  un- 
(Tofitable  merely  to  say,  "Thou  shalt 
ot"   Let  us  pass  over  now  to  the  more 


fruitful  and  constructive  side  of  our  sub-  . 
ject  Let  us  trace  the  grand  and  positive 
law  that  determines  and  inspires  all 
legitimate  business.  Let  us  define  what 
is  good  business,  and  we  shall  at  once 
set  all  kinds  of  bad  business  aside.  The 
simple  law,  governing  all  social  activity, 
is  that  each  individual  ought  in  some  way 
to  render  at  least  an  equivalent  service 
for  all  that  he  draws  or  uses  out  of  the 
common  wealth.  If  you  live  in  society, 
you  must  perform  some  useful  function 
whereby  to  justify  your  existence.  If  the 
individual  cell  in  the  body  only  uses  up 
and  exhausts  energy,  without  contribut- 
ing any  corresponding  service,  here  is 
the  beginning  of  death,  menacing  the 
whole  body.  If  the  tiny  cell  functions 
abnormally,  putting  its  force  or  its  sub- 
stance to  hurtful  uses,  here  is  a  sort  of 
fever  or  disease.  Giv<e  account  of  your- 
self, says  the  body  of  society  to  every 
member  or  part;  show  what  you  are 
about;  of  what  use  you  are;  why  you 
should  eat  and  drink  and  be  clothed  out 
of  the  life-blood  of  society. 

The  Day  of  Judgment  is  coming 
sooner  than  many  people  are  aware. 
The  multitudes  of  the  working  people 
of  the  world  are  pressing  with  a  new 
significance  these  searching  and  inevit- 
able questions  of  social  justice.  There  is 
no  such  thing  to-day  as  individual  inde- 
pendence or  national  independence.  All 
men  in  all  nations  are  dependent  upon 
one  another,  involved  in  a  vast  network 
of  mutual  services  and  obligations.  There 
is  nothing  to  which  a  man,  whether  a 
capitalist  or  a  workman,  can  point  and 
say,  "This  is  all  mine.  I  created  it*' 
All  the  men  in  the  world  who  are  of  any 
use,  besides  a  host  of  the  inventors  and 
toilers  of  past  ages,  stand  behind  every 
act  of  creation  or  discovery  or  manu- 
facture and  claim  their  share  in  it  It  is 
idle  merely  to  "say  grace  '*  over  our  food. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  thanks  in  the  only 
way,  under  God's  laws,  by  which  we  can 
render  efficient  thanks,  namely,  by  try- 
ing at  least  with  all  our  might  to  do  our 
part  to  keep  up  the  mighty  tide  of  the 
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ciTCulation  of  the  life  of  the  world.  This 
is  to  give  thanks  to  God  through  our 
mutual  service  to  one  another.  So  far 
from  high  position  or  wealth  exempting 
any  one  from  this  law,  the  obligation  is 
only  made  greater.  This  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious enough  to  every  one  who  has  ever 
begun  to  ask  the  question,  '*  Where  does 
my  living  come  from  ?  " 

It  is  easy  at  once  to  illustrate  how  this 
law  actually  applies  to  one  after  another 
of  the  trades  and  professions  by  which 
men  *'eam  a  Hving.'*  Every  trade  and 
occupation  as  it  comes  up  to-day  for 
jud^ent  is  either  approved  or  repudi- 
ated according  to  the  answer  of  the  men 
who  carry  it  on  to  the  question,  **How 
are  you  serving  society  ?  "  The  farmers, 
for  example,  and  a  whole  line  of  honest 
tradesmen,  easily  answer  this  question. 
But  what  if  the  farmer  only  raises  rye  or 
com  to  turn  into  whiskey?  Men's  con- 
sciences already  are  righteously  vexed 
over  such  issues  as  this.  The  teachers 
and  educators  easily  pass  the  judgment 
seat.  But  suppose  the  teacher  works  for 
his  hire  and  not  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils  ? 
The  good  doctors  and  nurses  evidently 
justify  their  calling.  The  lawyers  must 
pass  examination  at  a  more  tremendous 
bar  than  any  of  their  courts.  Are  they 
serving  justice  and  helping  to  make  just- 
ice prevail  in  the  world?  No  glory  of 
splendid  fees  will  protect  the  man  who 
has  to  say.  No,  to  this  master  question. 
The  ministers  and  churches  may  well 
tremble  at  the  new  judgment.  Either 
their  religion  must  make  life  in  every  way 
richer,  or  else  the  world  has  no  further 
use  for  them. 

We  are  ready  now  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  which  is  socially  useful  and 
that  which  is  injurious  in  business.  Any 
honest  man  ought  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  business  carries  some 
wholesome  use  or  service  for  his  fellows. 
For  example,  our  grocer  or  our  baker 
may  be  sure,  if  honest,  that  he  serves  so- 
ciety by  the  distribution  of  its  products, 
as  truly  as  ever  soldier  or  policeman  is 
supposed  to  serve  it.  His  purpose  to  this 


effect  gives  him    the  saine  digotj  * 
any  honorable  profession  giTes  its  me 
bers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diiU.  I 
see  how,  for  example,  the  larger  pm  1 1 
the  saloon-keepers  can  avoid  the  6m 
of  being  simply  social  parasites. 

Suppose  now  a  man  gets  hk  Im^  ^ 
gambling.  Possibly  he  keeps  a  guobfi::: 
house,  or  he  may  be  a  ''profesaoDal' 
gambler,  or  he  may  have  made  hxb 
guesses  or  bets  in  the  stock  market  & 
living  certainly  comes  out  of  the  to)  a 
the  people  who  work  in  fields  and  to 
ries,  or,  anyhow,  out  of  the  people  ik 
by  the  use  of  their  directing  inteffigenceff 
by  their  wisdom  or  their  active  virtue  nk 
in  some  way  to  the  value  and  wwtfe  d 
Hfe.  This  man  has  done  neither.  E^ 
successful  gambling  transaction  d  !■ 
has  simply  put  moneys  into  hii  pockK 
which  other  people  somewhere  bw 
earned.  Why  is  not  this  the  essenceot 
stealing?  Every  one  would  see  tbtOi 
is  so,  if  the  more  subtle  gambling  tn^ 
actions  were  not  veiled  behind  the  way 
impersonal  character  of  modem  buaD» 
The  man  who  lives  by  gambling  spe» 
lations  sees  his  winnings,  idiile  uoffl^ 
nately  he  is  rarely  able  to  look  intotk 
faces  of  the  people  who  arc  made  pofW 
by  the  fact  of  his  parasitism. 
•  The  imagination  which  revolts  it^ 
idea  of  hiurting  a  man  is  not  yet  »^ 
dently  trained  to  revolt  at  the  idea » 
preying  upon  a  corporation,  upoD»^' 
upon  the  national  government,  upw^ 
corporate  body  of  human  sodc^-  ^^ 
fact  remains  that  the  men  who«  ** 
ness  consists  only  in  some  form  of  betn^ 
upon  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  rto"* 
of  the  world  evidently  take  fnansoo^ 
that  is,  from  all  of  us,  thatfw  whicbtl>(= 
give  no  honorable  return.  , 

Pure  gambling,  however,  as  a  w^ 
livelihood,  is  practically  ahnosl  i^ 
sible.    The  unwritten  laws  of  the  ^ 
are  against  it  As  has  often  been  s«»- 
is  not  so  much  wickedness  as  foUj'   , 
gamblers,  whether  at  the  faro  table  <" 
the  bucket  shops,  obviously  have  to  >? 
port  the  group  of  parasites  who  ifl  '"^ 
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trait  upon  them;  and  the  sum  of  all 
heir  winnings  must  always  be  less  than 
he  amount  of  their  losses.  In  the  long 
un  they  can  make  success  only  by  fraud, 
»r,  as  occasionally  on  the  stock  exchange, 
>y  "tips,"  or  bits  of  secret  information, 
mparted  by  sagacious  friends  who  pos- 
ess  previous  or  exceptional  knowledge 
ibout  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Most 
>t  the  gambling  of  the  world  is  therefore 
ynonjrmous  with  ignorance,  and  will 
;ive  way  only  before  the  increase  of  en- 
[ghtenment  No  stringent  laws  against 
t  are  enough  by  themselves  to  prevent 
illy  lambs  from  offering  themselves  to 
ye  shorn. 

We  have  admitted  that  there  is  a  neces- 
tary  element  of  speculation  or  venture 
In  all  enterprises.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
lonorable  or  useful  speculation?  It  is 
It  this  point  that  the  chief  difficulty  of 
)ur  subject  lies.  There  are  three  lines 
>f  justification  of  legitimate  speculation. 
Ilie  original  meaning  of  the  word  specu- 
late  suggests  one  use  to  which  society  puts 
I  certain  class  of  its  members.  They  are 
(couts  or  outrunners,  who,  by  their  far 
light  or  mobility,  explore  new  routes 
>y  which  the  marching  caravan  behind 
them  may  proceed,  or  discover  treasures 
md  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
Fhe  inventors  and  promoters  are  thus 
lurely  useful  to  the  slower  and  cautious 
multitude.  No  one  grudges  them  gener- 
>us  return  for  their  forethought,  patience, 
courage,  and  faith.  The  trouble  with  this 
class  of  speculators  is  that  they  have  fre- 
[|uently  failed  entirely  to  see  their  rela- 
tion to  society.  Their  honorable  business 
is  to  serve  all  of  us.  They  have  hereto- 
fore been  suffered  to  imagine  that  they 
cx>uld  appropriate  for  their  selfish  use 
whatever  they  might  lay  their  eyes  upon. 
Sent  forward  as  scouts  from  the  main 
^yf  upon  whose  approach  they  always 
reckon,  and  by  whose  continued  support 
they  are  enabled  to  exist,  they  have  con- 
fidently written  their  own  names  as  pro- 
prietors upon  the  lands,  the  springs  of 
water,  the  forests,  the  minerals,  and  all 
those  natural  resoitfces  which  rightly 
VOL.  100  -  NO.  6 


belong  to  the  body  of  society,  —  never  to 
a  few  of  its  members. 

There  is  then  a  kind  of  speculation 
which  is  itself  righteous,  namely,  the 
discovery  and  promotion  of  new  means 
of  wealth,  llie  injustice  begins  when 
men  set  an  excessive  price  of  their  own 
on  their  work,  as  if  they  had  performed 
an  act  of  original  creation.  We  can  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Carnegie's  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's enterprise,  but  we  denounce  their 
system  of  tariff,  their  manipulation  of 
railways,  and  their  appropriation  of  min- 
eral lands,  through  which  their  specu- 
lation has  passed  over  from  useful  social 
service  into  the  form  of  colossal  extortion. 
We  cannot  even  see  the  social  use  of  any 
sort  which  has  attended  the  building  of 
the  Astor  and  other  similar  fortunes. 
The  scout  in  this  case  has  merely  seized 
and  fortified  a  height  above  the  dty  and 
become  a  robber-baron.  We  must  say, 
however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  these 
men  have  turned  to  their  own  selfish  use 
legal  enactments  for  which  we  are  all 
responsible. 

A  second  use  of  the  speculator  is  as  an 
appraiser  of  values.  Here  is  the  social 
use  of  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges. 
For  the  economists  tell  us  that  the  mad- 
dening din  of  the  vast  exchange  is  not 
for  nothing.  The  men  penned  there  to- 
gether like  gladiators  are  helping  to  fix 
and  even  to  maintain  the  values  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  world  —  the  wheat 
and  the  cotton,  or  again,  the  values  of 
innumerable  stocks  and  bonds.  Grant 
this  fact  if  you  will.  Ask  next  who  are 
these  people  who  are  ciying  prices  up 
or  down?  There  are  really  two  sets 
of  speculators,  present  in  person  or  by 
proxy.  One  set  are  actual  experts  in  val- 
uation, whose  business  it  is,  as  dealers 
or  as  manufacturers,  to  study  crops  and 
harvests  and  movements  of  traffic  and 
labor.  These  men  are  playing  the  game 
by  the  use  of  experience  and  intelligence. 
They  have  a  certain  normal  relation  to 
the  values  in  which  they  are  dealing.  It 
is  evidently  these  men  alone,  —  only  a 
limited  number,  —  who  at  the  best  can 
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claim  to  confer  a  social  service  by  their 
speculations.  These  men  also  tacitly 
obey  the  law  of  which  we  have  spoken 
earlier.  They  tend  always  to  minimize 
the  element  of  venture  and  to  make  their 
business  as  largely  as  they  can  a  matter 
of  intelligence  and  science.  In  other 
words,  the  good  speculators  endeavor 
not  to  gamble  but  to  know.  So  far  as 
they  break  this  law,  they  injure  society 
and  put  back  the  course  of  civilized  busi- 
ness. Their  valid  use  is  to  establish 
values,  and  not  to  manipulate  them;  to 
maintain  the  health  of  business  and  not 
to  provoke  fever  and  excitement.  Let 
any  professional  speculator  then  be  ready 
to  answer  this  question:  What  effect, 
beneficent  or  otherwise,  have  such  trans- 
actions as  mine  upon  the  economical 
health  of  the  world  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  a 
man  if  he  can  give  no  honorable  answer 
to  this  question.  Moreover,  society  is 
going  to  press  this  question  till  men  who 
cannot  answer  it  will  feel  the  shame. 

Another  group  —  a  very  large  one  by 
all  accounts  —  represent^  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  speculative  exchanges,  are 
people  who  are  only  ignorant  guessers 
or  bettors.  No  doubt  they  often  act  un- 
der advice  of  their  brokers,  but  they  con- 
tribute no  particle  of  intelligent  study 
in  the  appraisement  of  values.  This  class 
surely  are  of  no  sound  economic  use  in 
crowding  upon  the  market.  So  far  from 
helping  to  fix  or  maintain  values,  they 
probably  add  an  element  of  exaggera- 
tion, excitement,  and  peril  to  the  conduct 
of  business.  Their  presence  and  the 
stakes  which  they  wager  tempt  the  bona 
fide  or  expert  class  of  speculators  to  play 
upon  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  and  to 
create  artifidd  "booms  **  or  panics,  and 
actually  to  imsettle  values.  In  short  the 
people  who  "take  flyers  **  are  mostly  gam- 
blers pure  and  simple.  They  pay  their 
money  to  support  a  considerable  and  ex- 
pensive group  of  bankers  and  brokers. 
To  the  honest  question:  What  actual  so- 
cial service  do  you  render  through  your 
speculative  transactions,  such  as  might 
justify  you  in  pocketing  your  expected 


winnings,  abstracted  doubdevframtk 
conmion  wealth  ?  they  can  giie  no » 
tional  answer.  They  are  not  mnh  I 
trying  to  get  something  for  nodnn^- 
a  harmless  amusement,  —  but  thej  st  I 
tiying  to  get  what  does  not  bekqgte 
them. 

There  is  one  other  ground oniluciii 
class  of  somewhat  irr^fular  speculaliii 
stand.  They  have  a  possibly  kgitiiDi:t 
function  as  traders.  Some  new  stai 
an  invention,  a  Japanese  loan,  ooDa 
into  view.  Our  speculator  bdieves  in  tk 
enterprise;  he  taJces  his  risk  with  it  nl 
puts  up  his  money  upon  a  more  or  b 
hazardous  margin,  and  bujs.  He  does 
this  upon  the  trader's  confidence  that  ii 
more  cautious  neighbors  will  in  doe  tine 
be  glad  to  take  the  load  off  MshaDdstai 
to  reward  him  for  holding  it  througb  tk 
period  of  their  uncertain^.  He  tiw 
helps  to  market  and  distribute  invest- 
ments among  those  who  can  afford  btff 
to  hold  them  permanently.  AH  tidi » 
plausible.  His  gains  (if  he  makes  then, 
do  not  appear  to  come  out  of  the  k»8 
of  others,  but  to  accrue  from  the  noiMi 
rise  in  the  values  in  which  he  had  trastei 
In  short,  the  speculator  in  this  easels* 
kind  of  promoter,  a  non-commisaflw 
agent  of  his  banker  and  broker. 

The  ground  of  this  form  of  speca^ 
tion,  however,  is  rather  slippeiy.  Esxp* 
as  the  man  really  becomes  a  tt^ 
banker,  his  field  of  quite  hooonl* 
operation  is  both  pmlous  and  ^anm- 
Suppose  now  that,  from  hdping  to  iB«f 
ket  promising  ventures,  he  goes  ofo  ^ 
the  other  side,  as  he  will  surely  be  tempt 
ed  to  do,  and  takes  an  amateur  hasd  t 
knocking  values  downward.  Does  k 
then  help  or  harm  his  fellows?  Mo^ 
over,  his  only  chance  of  success  is"? 
virtue,  not  of  the  element  of  duuice,  ba^ 
of  prevision,  skill,  intelligence -» 
very  rare  qualities,  for  the  lack  of  wl»5 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  «* 
try  to  follow  his  example  will  incntaWy 
fail. 

The  pathos  of  speculation  lies  in  tisif 
direction.  It  is  not  wrong  that  the  Tints' 
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choolmaster,  or  the  country  minister, 
r  the  dressmaker  with  her  scanty  eam- 
igs,  wishes  to  have  a  share  in  the  fabu- 
>us  wealth  which  modem  society  is  ac- 
umulating.  They  rightly  think  '*it 
rould  be  fine '"  if  their  bit  of  investment 
Q  the  wonderful  mine  described  in  their 
lenominational  journal  turns  out  as  suc- 
essfully  as  they  hope.  What  they  do 
lot  see  is  that  they  have  no  business  to 
lope  for  this  success;  they  do  not  know 
nough.  No  one  has  taught  them  that 
veiy  useful  or  promising  kind  of  specu- 
ation  depends  upon  efiPort,  skill,  expe- 
ience,  the  play  of  intelligence  upon  the 
onditions  of  each  new  problem.  Hon- 
>rable  speculation  is  a  form  of  science. 
[t  is  never  mere  cheap  guess-work.  But 
liese  innocent  people  —  a  great  host  of 
hem  —  are  daily  matching  their  igno- 
"ance  against  the  loaded  dice  of  those 
nrhom  their  credulity  tempts  to  make  a 


business  of  floating  all  kinds  of  plausible 
and  worthless  enterprises. 

When  will  the  world  learn  the  su- 
preme law  of  life  ?  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  to  receive  when  we  give  no  equiv- 
alent return.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
ordinary  gains,  unless  we  give  at  least 
ordinary  service.  Much  less  have  we 
right  to  extra  gains  from  our  invest- 
ments, where  we  put  in  no  extra  skill, 
foresight,  or  other  form  of  service.  We 
only  make  fools  of  ourselves  in  expecting 
great  dividends,  where  we  have  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
business.  Indeed,  we  have  no  right  to 
live,  even  upon  our  own  incomes,  unless 
we  are  trying  continually  to  make  good 
to  society  for  all  that  we  cost.  We  are 
always  servants  and  trustees  for  society 
or  else  we  are  robbing  our  fellows.  No 
success,  no  secure  or  permanent  happi- 
ness, lies  away  from  the  line  of  this  law. 


CHILDHOOD 

BY  JOHN  ERSKINE 

To  be  Himself  a  starry  guide 
To  bring  the  Wise  Men  to  EGs  side. 
To  be  Himself  a  Voice  most  sweet 
To  call  the  shepherds  to  His  feet. 
To  be  a  child  —  it  was  His  will. 
That  folk  like  us  might  find  Him  still. 
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Thers  are  three  kinds  of  literary  ex- 
perts: those  who  know  books,  those  who 
know  about  books,  and  those  who  know 
about  writers  of  books.  The  first  are  crit- 
ics; the  second,  literary  historians;  the 
third,  biographers.  The  author  of  Shake- 
speare  and  the  Modem  Stage  ^  made  his 
reputation  as  a  biographer  through  his 
work  on  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy  and  several  monographs  growing 
out  of  that  work.  He  passed  on  to  liter- 
ary history  in  such  contributions  as  those 
on  the  Elizabethan  sonnet,  though  here 
his  grasp  is  less  sure  and  lus  equipment 
less  adequate.  In  the  present  volume  he 
appears  not  only  as  biographer  and  his- 
torian, but  also  as  critic.  It  is  important 
to  attempt  to  appraise  his  method  and 
achievement  in  each  department  sepa- 
rately, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, but  because  the  public  is  apt  to 
accept  successful  accomplishment  in  one 
of  these  fields  as  a  guarantee  of  efficiency 
in  the  others. 

Under  the  head  of  biography  may  be 
classed  at  least  four  of  Mr.  Lee's  essays, 
since  they  deal  either  directly  with  Shake- 
speare's life  or  with  the  history  of  his  re- 
putation. In  these  the  author  writes  as  an 
authority.  **  Shakespeare  in  Oral  Tradi- 
tion "  is  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
statements  about  the  dramatist  that  go 
back,  not  to  documents,  but  to  the  lips  of 
his  contemporaries.  Each  in  turn  is  val- 
ued in  expert  fashion,  and  made  to  give 
up  its  due  amount  of  reliability  and  signi- 
ficance. In  •*  Pepys  and  Shakespeare  " 
the  great  diarist's  comments  on  the  forty- 
one  Shakespearean  performances  which 
he  records  are  taken  as  a  basis  for  gener- 
alizations as  to  his  literary  and  theatrical 

^  Shakespeare  and  the  Modern  Stage^  icith  Other 
Essays.  By  Sidney  Lee.  New  York:  Charles 
Soribner's  Song.     1906. 
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taste.  The  tone  and  the  nieihod  are  ptf • 
haps  a  trifle  ponderous  for  ao  I^  t 
theme;  but  any  essayist  on  Pepys  cu  be 
amusing  if  he  quotes  enough.  Mr.  Lee 
quotes  a  good  deal.  **  A  Peril  of  Sblk^ 
spearian  Research  "  is  a  vigorous  atteoqil 
to  expose  finally  the  supposed  letter  boa 
George  Peele  describing  a  meeting  d 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Edward  Al- 
lyn  at  "The  Globe.'*  The  history  of  tke 
hoax  is  traced  from  its  first  inventioii  bv 
George  Steevens  through  a  long  series  of 
resuscitations.  In  such  invesHgarioM  u 
this  Mr.  Lee  is  at  his  best,  reaearch  aad 
exposition  being  alike  admirahle,  Ii 
"Shakespeare  in  France'*  the  easvp^ 
discusses  M.  Jusserand's  book  of  tbe 
same  name,  makes  some  additions,  vd 
interprets  the  significance  of  Sbtkt- 
speare's  vogue  on  the  French  stage. 

In  these  papers,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Lee  writes  as  an  authority.  Tlie  troobk 
is  that  he  also  writes  like  an  authoritj,^ 
the  pedantry  may  be  pardoned;  that  is. 
he  condescends  in  bestowing  his  inform- 
ation, and  seems  to  take  care  that  tk 
reader  shall  remain  his  debtor  for  it,  shiS 
not  go  behind  him  and  know  f <h-  himsetf. 
Those  who  have  used  his  Life  of  Shaki- 
speare  carefully  are  familiar  with  the  v- 
ritating  frequency  of  his  use  of  **doiibt< 
less  "  with  statements  which ,  though  prob- 
able, cannot  be  proved.  No  saoifioe  d 
literary  style  is  necessary  to  indicate  pit- 
dsely  the  amoimt  of  doubt  which  **  doubt- 
less** paradoxically  implies;  and  from  a 
scholar  we  have  a  right  to  expect  this 
kind  of  precision.  In  the  present  voluDe 
there  is  more  excuse  for  vagueness  thaa 
in  his  more  technical  works;  but  heft 
also  it  causes  dissatisfaction.  Take  for 
example  the  passage  in  which  he  tdk 
of  Pepys's  condemnation  of  The  Mffff 
Wives  of  Windsor.  ''It  is  in  his  favour,'* 
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(ays  Mr.  Lee,  "that  his  bitterest  re- 
proaches are  aimed  at  the  actors  and  act- 
resses. One  can  hardly  conceive  that 
Palstaff,  fitly  interpreted,  would  have 
tailed  to  satisfy  Pepys's  taste  in  humour, 
x>mmonplace  though  it  was.  He  is  not 
:)uite  explicit  on  the  point;  but  there  are 
dgns  that  the  histrionic  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare's  colossal  humorist,  rather 
than  the  dramatist's  protrayal  of  the 
[character,  caused  the  diarist's  disappoint- 
cnent."  **He  is  not  quite  explicit  on  the 
p<nnt  **  —  the  docile  reader  must  seek  to 
loio-w  no  more.  But  the  interested  reader 
i^ould  *^ather  hear  what  Pepys  actually 
says  than  read  a  paraphrase  at  once  im- 
satisfying  and  verbose. 

If  Mr.  Lee  were  always  sure  of  his 
facts  this  lack  of  explidtness  might  more 
easily  be  forgiven.  But  he  often  permits 
hfTTfciu^lf  a  form  of  assurance  that  the  state 
of  scholarship  does  not  warrant.  "  With- 
out friends,  without  money,  [Shakespeare] 
had,  like  any  other  stage-struck  youth, 
set  his  heart  on  becoming  an  actor  in  the 
metropolis."  This  may  be  true,  but  no 
one  can  prove  it;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  professional  biographer  should  fail 
to  draw  clearly  the  line  between  fact  and 
fancy. 

Passing  over  those  papers  aimed  at  the 
reform  of  the  modern  stage  —  by  simpli- 
fying scenery,  by  building  municipal  the- 
atres, hy  establishing  stock  companies 
f<Hr  the  training  of  Shakespearean  actors, 
—  ail  sane  and  persuasive  arguments,  — 
we  noay  look  for  a  moment  at  the  more 
purely  critical  essays.  These  concern 
*  Asf>ects  of  Shakespeare's  Philosophy  " 
and  *'  Shakespeare  and  Patriotism,"  and 
may  he  treated  as  one.  At  the  outset 
we  are  warned  against  the  danger  of 
f^rlriwg  as  Shakespeare's  an  opinion  ut- 
tered by  one  of  his  characters,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  in  the  repetition  of  an 
opinion  at  different  periods  of  the  poet's 
career  we  have  a  hint  of  personal  con- 
viction«  With  these  guides  the  critic 
draws  as  his  main  inferences  that  Shake- 
speare was  impressed  by  the  human 
limitations  of  kingship,  by  the  necessity 


for  social  order,  by  the  fact  of  moral 
retribution,  by  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man will,  and  by  the  inferior  capacity 
of  woman  to  control  her  destiny.  Most  of 
these  are  familiar;  some  of  them  are 
sound;  but  few  of  them  are  argued  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  laid  down. 
It  is  surely  to  disregard  dramatic  appro- 
priateness to  call  in  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's championship  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  the  words  of  lago  and  Edmund, 
without  reflecting  that  these  words  are 
put  in  the  mouths  of  two  consununate 
villains,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  is  an  hab- 
itual liar.  Professor  Raleigh  uses  precisely 
the  same  passages  to  prove  the  opposite 
contention.  Again,  the  canon  of  firequent 
repetition  is  ludicrously  disregarded  in 
such  an  inference  as  the  following: 
"Shakespeare  seems  slyly  to  confess  a 
personal  conviction  of  deipective  balance 
in  the  popular  judgment  when  he  makes 
the  first  grave-digger  remark  that  Hamlet 
was  sent  to  England  because  he  was  mad. 

"  *  He  shall  recover  his  wits  there,'  the 
old  clown  suggests,  'or  if  he  do  not,  't  is 
no  great  matter  there.' 

"•Why? 'asks  Hamlet. 

"  *  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him  there: 
there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.' " 

The  present  volume,  then,  affords  no 
great  hope  that  from  Mr.  Lee  we  are  to 
expect  profound  or  original  criticism;  it 
renews  the  assurance  that  he  knows 
where  to  find  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
facts  about  Elizabethan  authors;  and  it 
makes  us  wish  that  he  would  guard  with 
less  jealousy  the  secret  of  his  sources. 

Professor  Baker's  Devdovment  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist  is  more 
frankly  a  work  of  scholarship.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  poorly  written  or  that 
it  is  dry,  for  it  is  neither;  only  that  the 
author  is  scrupulously  careful  to  give 
reasons  for  his  opinions,  and  to  state  no 
conclusion  with  more  assurance  than  the 
evidence  warrants.  It  is  primarily  an  ex- 
amination of  Shakespeare's  progress  in 

^  The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dram- 
atist, By  Qbobob  Pisbcb  Bakeb.  New  York: 
The  Manmillan  Company.     1907. 
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craftsmanship,  made  by  a  scholar  who 
adds  to  a  familiarity  with  the  printed  dra- 
mas an  experience  of  the  methods  and 
requirements  of  the  stage  as  rare  among 
Shakespearean  critics  as  it  is  valuable.  It 
is  precisely  in  this  combination  that  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  special  advantage  lies,  and 
he  has  employed  it  here  with  extremely 
valuable  results. 

The  discussion  of  the  plays  them- 
selves is  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the' 
public  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote,  of 
the  progress  already  made  in  dramatic 
technique  by  his  predecessors,  and  of  the 
stage  conditions  of  his  time.  These  pre- 
liminary matters  are  abimdantly  justified 
by  the  consideration  that  the  acted 
drama  is  a  product,  not  of  the  author's 
mind  alone,  but  of  the  author  in  collab- 
oration with  the  actor  and  the  public 
The  value  of  much  dramatic,  and  es- 
pecially Shakespearean,  criticism  has 
been  reduced  by  the  ignoring  of  these 
latter  factors;  and  for  the  tracing  of 
Shakespeare's  development  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage  it  was  highly  important  to 
remind  us  of  the  practical  conditions 
which  he  was  ever  aiming  to  meet.  But 
Professor  Baker  does  more  than  sum  up 
what  was  known  on  these  matters:  he 
seeks  to  advance  knowledge.  The  va- 
rious disputed  points  in  connection  with 
the  Elizabethan  stage  are  taken  up  one 
by  one,  the  evidence  marshaled,  and  the 
inferences  tested  afresh.  On  the  question 
of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  of 
that  time,  he  is  disposed  to  regard  Mr. 
Corbin's  estimate  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand as  excessive,  and  his  arguments 
would  justify  a  less  cautious  verdict. 
He  practically  disposes  of  the  belief, 
founded  on  the  well-known  sketch  of  the 
Swan  Theatre,  that  the  balcony  over  the 
stage  was  occupied  by  spectators.  As  to 
the  existence  of  signs  indicating  localities, 
he  concludes  that  "there  never  were 
signs  saying  merely,  *This  is  a  street,' 
*This  is  a  house,'  etc.,  and  that, 
though  signs  bearing  the  titles  of  the 
plays  may  well  have  been  displayed,  the 
use  of  signs  to  denote  special  places  was 


<^d,  decreasing,  and  bj  1000  m 
The  number  and  location  of  sta§r^ 
he  believes  to  have  been  varied  aa 
to  the  requirements  of  the  pstarLr 
play.  The  usual  statement  that  tbe :  I 
lie  stage  had  absolute^  no  aoear 
shown  to  be  probably  too  strait 
there  is  at  least  a  presumption  ia  ii>  j 
painted  cloths  affcmied  by  sudk  cr^ 
as  Henslowe's  of  "The  nttie  of  Esr 
in  a  list  of  properties.  But  the ifltt2  • 
elaborately  argued  here  is  that  coar; 
ing  the  use  of  curtains.  Frofessor  B» 
is  strongly  inclined  to  be&fve  tk 
some  of  the  theatres  a  curtain  *'»^- 
where  in  front,"  probaUy  betwcei  - 
pillars  supporting  the  '^  Heavens,*  t. 
in  use,  giving  four  divisiofis,  front  ^ 
back,  and  upper  stage,  — the  en' 
stage  bdng  the  balcony,  tbe  fasc^  Sx* 
the  space  under  the  balcony,  ivi  - 
other  two  being  divisions  of  the  ;^ 
form  that  projected  into  the  middkcf  .> 
pit.  The  arguments  iat  and  agaimt  ti 
arrangement  are  too  elaboraie  for  ct 
cussion  here.  We  can  only  note  tkt  -i: 
author  does  not  make  the  daim  for  i 
theatres,  nor  for  any  during  the  iW 
period  of  their  existence.  He  itta. ; 
should  be  gratefully  remarked,  gns& 
the  important  fact  so  often  ignorei  tk 
all  the  evidence  points  to  a  great  (fire^ 
ity  in  usage  among  different  theatres  & 
at  different  times.  An  absolute  negi^' 
of  his  position  would  be  hard,  we  b^ 
impossible,  to  prove.  The  whole  </-- 
part  of  the  book  is  illustrated  bj  is  »: 
mirable  set  of  maps  and  pictures. 

In  the  main  part  of  tl«  volume  Pj^ 
fessor  Baker's  method  is  to  demft  ^ 
elaborate  analysis  of  structure  uA  ^ 
tivation,  materials  tot  tracing  Sblc- 
speare's  gradual  msaXfsrj  of  bis  art  T^ 
general  trend  of  this  deveJopmeot  ^ 
convincingly  made  out  and  many  iOo^- 
inating  points  of  view  are  8Uggest«lb« 
the  way.  The  result  of  2>o  t"  '  ' 
study  cannot,  of  course,  be  su 
in  a  phrase;  but  Mr,  Baker's  chkf^^ 
eral  inference  may  be  shortly  stiW 
The  Elizabethan  audience  was  priffl*^ 
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itiexesied  in  stoiy-telliiig.  Shakespeare 
-as  personallj  most  interested  in  cfaar- 
[^tesization.  To  satisfy  popular  demand 
e  learned  all  his  predecessors  had  to 
jSLch  about  the  effective  dramatic  pre- 
mutation of  a  story,  and,  enormously  bet- 
srixig  his  instruction,  carried  technique 
>  a  high  point  of  perfection,  earning 
is  reward  in  great  contemporary  popu- 
uity.  To  satisfy  his  own  artistic  in- 
tincts  he  developed  the  art  of  character- 
cation;  and  he  succeeded  in  uniting  and 
econciling  this  with  the  more  popular 
lement  in  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
>lease  his  audience  without  degrading 
ds  art. 

'Without  seeking  to  invalidate  this 
^ncral  conclusion,  one  may  be  inclined 
o  discuss  further  some  of  the  steps  by 
Krhich  it  is  reached.  Much  is  made,  for 
example,  of  the  position  that  the  chronicle 
5lay  is  not  properly  a  literary  "form  "  at 
ill,  because  it  can  best  be  distinguished 
from  comedy,  tragedy,  and  the  rest,  by 
its  material.  It  is  clear  that  by  "form" 
the  author  means  species  or  genre  ;  but 
3ne  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  has 
been  somewhat  confused  by  the  term 
chosen.  For  literary  genres  are  differ- 
entiated in  part  by  matter  as  well  as  by 
form;  or  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the 
matter  often  helps  to  determine  the 
form.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  define 
such  acknowledged  species  as  the  pas- 
toral, the  satire,  or  the  elegy,  without  re- 
ference to  material.  That  material  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  defining  of  the 
chronicle  play  does  not,  then,  exclude  it 
from  the  list  of  dramatic  species.  Neither 
is  such  a  fact  fatal  as  that  in  the  Fabtaff 
scenes  of  Henry  IV  we  have  the  germ 
of  the  comedy  of  manners.  For  it  is  in 
spite  of »  not  because  of,  these  scenes  that 
Henry  IV  is  called  a  chronicle  play; 
and  it  was  in  no  sense  the  chronicle  that 
developed  into  comedy.  The  chronicle 
play  had  its  own  method,  which  is 
properly  described  in  the  present  work 
as  the  method  of  the  miracle  play  ap- 
plied to  secular  history.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  primitive  method;  and  this,  along  with 


the  lack  of  plasticity  in  the  material,  the 
inevitable  exhaustion  of  that  material, 
the  passing  away  of  the  exceptional 
patriotic  impulse  that  produced  it,  and 
the  damaging  contrast  with  the  rapidly 
developing  rival  genres,  are  enough  to 
account  for  its  disappearance  as  a  species, 
without  our  having  to  deny  that  it  had 
ever  been  a  species  at  all. 

The  stressing  of  this  point  may  be  the 
cause  of  what  seems  the  lack  of  full  just- 
ice to  some  of  the  plays,  Richard  II 
will  seem  to  many  students  to  deserve 
more  respectful  treatment  than  it  re- 
ceives here.  In  the  delicate  and  elabo- 
rate portraiture  of  the  king,  and  in  the  ob- 
vious fitness  of  his  fate  to  his  character, 
we  have  surely  something  more  than  "a 
kind  of  sublimated  melodrama;  "  surely 
here  Shakespeare  did  "discern  behind 
the  historical  events  the  great  laws  and 
forces  for  which  these  kings,  queens,  and 
nobles  were  but  the  puppets.'*  Yet  these 
things  are  here  denied.  In  such  occa- 
sional yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  a  theory, 
and  in  the  omission  at  times  to  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  stubbornness  of  the 
original  story,  lie  the  chief  limitations  of 
this  study.  But,  in  comparison  with  the 
value  and  sanity  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
they  are  trifling.  One  can  hardly  find 
in  current  literature  a  better  example  of 
the  service  that  can  be  performed  to  art 
and  the  appreciation  of  art  by  scientific 
scholarship. 

Many  of  us  have  speculated  on  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mr.  John  Morley, 
as  editor  of  the  English  Men  of  Letters, 
to  omit  from  his  Hst  the  greatest  name  of 
all.  Was  it  due  to  a  failure  to  find  a 
worthy  critic  ?  or  did  it  seem  the  safest 
way  to^pay  the  supreme  compliment? 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  has  failed  to  in- 
fluence the  editor  of  the  additional  series, 
who  has  boldly  selected  his  man  and 
given  us  the  book.*  The  choice  is,  in- 
deed, a  sagacious  one.  By  virtue  of  his 
chair  at  Oxford  Professor  Raleigh  may 

*  Shakespeare.  By  Walter  Ralkioh.  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series.  New  York :  The 
Maomillan  Company.    1007. 
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be  r^;arded  as  in  a  way  the  official  head 
of  his  profession;  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
vious work  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
living  English  critics.  The  present  vol- 
ume raises  the  average  of  the  series,  and 
it  sustains  the  admirable  level  of  the 
author's  previous,  volumes.  Whether  it 
entirely  fulfills  the  hopes  of  Professor 
Raleigh's  admirers  is  more  doubtful. 

To  write  a  book  about  Shakespeare  in 
two  hundred  pages  and  deal  not  with  an 
aspect  but  with  the  sum  of  his  achieve- 
ment was  indeed  no  easy  task.  Exhaust- 
iveness  was  out  of  the  question;  the 
problem  was  one  of  selection  and  com- 
pression, and  much  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
Thus  at  the  outset,  the  author  gave  up 
any  attempt  to  contribute  new  biograph- 
ical facts.  Instead,  he  condenses  per- 
fimctorily  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
biographers,  but  hints  that  he  is  doubtful 
if  their  meagre  sheaf  was  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  gleaning.  For  minute  scholarship 
he  has,  on  the  whole,  something  akin  to 
contempt,  which  may  accoimt  for  the 
quaUty  of  his  own  results  in  that  field. 
Take  an  instance.  He  wishes  to  illus- 
trate "the  alliance  of  poetry  with  the 
drama,"  and  he  chooses  appropriately 
the  creation  of  the  Forest  of  Arden.  "A 
minute  examination  of  ^^  You  Like  It** 
he  says,  "has  given  a  curious  result.  No 
single  bird,  or  insect,  or  flower,  is  men- 
tioned by  name.  The  words  'flower' 
and  *leaf  *  do  not  occur.  The  oak  is  the 
only  tree.  For  animals,  there  are  the 
deer,  one  lioness,  and  one  green  and 
gilded  snake."  Run  over  the  play  to  cor- 


roborate this,  and  ycm  wiD  fiai^' 
the  oak,  the  palm,  the  havthoo. 
bramble,  the  medlar,  a  "tuft  d^ 
and  a  "rank  of  osiers  by  the  iqsbb 
stream ; "  besides  deer,  lioDe95,ud  eu 
mention  of  sheep  (rams,  ewes,  sad  ic: 
and  goats,  with  incidental  meitiK 
horses,  oxen,  hogs,  dogs,  parrots,  p^ 
and  toads.    Shakespeare's  magic  a  ^ 
enough;  it  does  not  need  to  be  pn^ 
by  such  "minute  "  research  as  ^ 

But  this  is  merely  an  exuspk  - 
Professor  Raleigh's  stumbling  vis : 
strays  out  of  his  own  fidd,  and  it ii<x 
only  to  indicate  his  limitatioBs.  Tvx 
his  own  field,  as  a  critic  of  Shakcspo? 
imaginative  creations,  he  is  alwmjsdm 
and  sparkling,  at  times  profocai  c 
not  seldom  nobly  eloquent  ffii  sr 
pretations  of  Falstaff ,  of  Sijiodu  & 
of  Othello  are  worthy  of  theW  tn^ 
tions  of  Shakespearean  aitidsD,  o: 
could  hardly  be  better  written.  It  b  : 
such  appreciations  of  individiial  ^ 
acters,  or  of  single  speeches  ind  iai 
that  he  shows  greatest  acumen.  Ob  a 
side  of  dramatic  structure  he  has  lif 
means  the  skill  of  Professor  Btkff; 
the  attempt  to  extract  a  phiksofib'. 
significance  from  the  world  pacing 
by  Shakespeare  he  has  neither  tbe  t 
sight  nor  the  synthetic  power  of  IVcfr- 
sor  Bradley.  Yet  the  book  is  distincth» 
brilliant  piece  of  writing,  and  one  d* 
doubt  whether  any  one  in  our  geiioit0 
has  in  the  same  space  said  so  manjkie 
things  about  Shakespeare  or  his  9«^ 
them  so  well. 
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THE   SEASONING  OF  MONSIEUR  BAPTISTE 

BY  MARIE   LOUISE   GOETCHIUS 


MoNSiEXTR  Baptibte  bore  natal  marks 
pasty  humility  on  his  sallow  face,  and 
t  did  he  not  have  cause  for  inmieasur- 
>le  arrogance?  Was  he  not  a  mattre 
hotel,  pardieu,  a  king  among  waiters,  a 
ress-suited  autocrat  of  aproned  slaves,  a 
mdescending  recipient  of  green-backed 
ills,  passed  discreetly  to  the  hollow  of 
is  careless  hand  by  eager  patrons  of 
lis  cream  of  restaurants?  Diable!  It 
ras  a  waste  of  power.  For  Monsieur 
taptiste  was  small  and  unimposing,  his 
lair  lay  uncurled  on  his  lowly  brow,  his 
yes  were  the  palest  of  blues,  his  hands 
he  most  expressionless  of  appendages, 
as  whole  dwindling  self  the  most  washed- 
mt  of  ^rpes.  He  had  gained  the  glorious 
x)6t  of  maitre  d'hotel  simply  by  con- 
stant stupid  goodness.  Twenty  years  a 
waiter,  and  not  a  night  off,  not  a  little 
jpree  to  celebrate  fete  days  —  nothing, 
[t  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  custom- 
ers who  showed  preference  for  him,  but 
that  was  again  because  of  his  painful 
goodness  as  he  hovered  over  them,  serv- 
ing them  himself,  descending  nightly 
from  his  lofty  responsibilities.  He  never 
commanded,  he  never  lost  his  temper, 
be  never  inspired  ;  while  there  beside 
him,  a  brother  in  title  only,  stood  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  —  a  man  of  pride  and 
strength  to  whom  those  beneath  cowered, 
ftnd  about  whom  those  above  marveled. 
Graded  into  a  very  nicety  of  distinctions, 
he  never  bowed  for  nothing,  nor  did  he 
scowl  for  nothing,  but  rubbed,  waved, 
or  shook  his  hands  at  psychological  mo- 
ments. Stormy,  suave,  pompous,  im- 
pressive, he  ruled  in  absolute  monarchy 
liis  kingdom  of  steaming  dishes.  Fiur- 
thenncH^,  he  dominated  Monsieur  Bap- 
tiste  with  overpowering  insolence  — 
and  shame  of  shame,  Monsieur  Baptiste 
Wed  down  imquestioningly. 


So  matters  ran  in  this  realm  of  savories. 
The  hungry  ones  who  came  to  eat,  and 
stayed  to  prolong  its  delidousness,  pro- 
strated themselves  in  nightly  adulation 
before  Monsieur  Jacques  and  most  often 
ignored  Monsieur  Baptiste;  while  the 
latter,  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  serv- 
itor, stepped  to  one  side,  and  let  the 
tide  of  gold  and  fame  stream  by  him  to 
the  feet  of  his  superior.  The  chef,  a 
white-bonneted  wag,  suggested  that  the 
Bon  Dieu  had  omitted  to  season  Mon- 
sieur Baptiste  —  had  sent  him,  in  fact, 
down  into  the  gourmand  world  saltless, 
pepperless,  aspic-less. 

There  came  a  day  when,  above  the 
melting  spicy  masterpieces  of  this  chef, 
floated  the  far-off  whiff  of  an.  important 
rumor.  It  was  a  delicious  little  rumor  of 
a  fete  day,  forty-five  candles  on  a  cake, 
and  perhaps  champagne.  It  had  to  do 
with  Monsieur  Jacques's  joiur  de  ncM- 
sance,  forty-five  vital  years  ago.  Now 
Monsieur  Jacques  believed  in  celebra- 
tions on  any  occasion  touching  his  exalt- 
ed self,  and  he  had  never  yet  allowed  the 
proud  day  which  had  ushered  him  into 
a  servile  waiting  universe  to  slip  by  un- 
decorated;  so  it  was  his  gracious  custom 
to  bid  a  few  chosen  ones  whom  he  con- 
sidered deserving,  to  a  very  chic  supper 
on  his  magnificent  night — a  supper  which 
took  place  by  special  dispensation  of  the 
Rulers  who  ruled  Monsieur  Jacques,  in 
a  private  room,  after  the  last  crumb  of 
a  customer  had  been  swept  away  from 
the  main  restaurant. 

It  was  a  coveted  honor  to  be  among 
those  present,  for  as  host  Monsieur 
Jacques  was  quite  perfect,  smiling  gra^ 
dously  at  his  guests  and  receiving  their 
best  wishes,  their  homage,  their  speeches, 
with  benevolent  deprecating  waves  of  his 
hand.     This  year,  actuated  by  an  im- 
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pulse  of  greatness  which  stoops  to  cast 
favors  before  the  less  fortunate,  he  had 
requested  Monsieur  Baptiste  *'to  give 
him  the  pleasure,  etc."  and  Monsieur 
Baptiste  tremblingly  had  accepted  his  so 
kind  invitation. 

The  gala  night  arrived.  Those  unbid- 
den tossed  their  heads  in  scorn,  hurried 
into  their  overcoats,  seized  their  hats, 
and  departed  unnoticed  to  the  cheerless 
street;  but  the  bidden  smiled  expectant- 
ly, cast  satisfied  glances  into  the  mirror, 
hunmied  gay  tunes,  and  prepared  to 
bask  in  the  benign  presence  of  their  host. 
Only  Monsieur  Baptiste  was  plainly  ill 
at  ease.  As  he  followed  the  others  down 
the  deserted  hall  to  the  special  supper 
room,  his  mouth  twitched  nervously,  he 
fumbled  with  aimless  fingers  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  upon  his  entrance  he 
mumbled  his  greetings  to  Monsieur 
Jacques,  instead  of  flourishing  a  bow, 
as  gentlemen  do  who  are  equals. 

There  were  eleven  convives  —  four  of 
them  ladies,  Ah,  no!  if  you  please,  I  said 
ladies.  Of  these,  the  daintiest,  the  most 
impertinently  irresistible,  was  Made- 
moiselle Am^ie  Demors,  a  ravishing, 
blue-eyed,  red-cheeked  creature  of  curves 
—  and  even  then  half  is  not  said.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  she  stared  at  Monsieur 
Baptiste  until  he  flushed  a  lobster  purple, 
and  weak  tears  mounted  to  his  eyes. 
Who  can  penetrate  the  motives  of  a 
woman  ?  Was  it  to  coquet,  to  tease,  or 
to  punish  that  she  turned  at  last  to  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  ? 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  "to  have  that 
gentleman  on  my  other  side,  since  I  am 
to  sit  at  your  right."  So,  abashed,  clam- 
my, cold.  Monsieur  Baptiste  was  placed 
near  her.  Never  before  had  a  lady  as 
much  as  noticed  him. 

Unable  to  feel  jealous  of  such  a  silent 
atom,  Monsieur  Jacques  applied  himself 
to  his  champagne  glass  and  to  Made- 
moiselle Am^ie  with  equal  gallantry. 
Was  his  attitude  too  self-assured  —  who 
knows  ?  Certainly  there  lurked  a  decided 
independence  beneath  the  plump  lines 
of  his  favorite's  fluffy  bodice,  and  defi- 


antly in  measure  as  he  courted  her,  «b 
courted  Monsieur  Baptiste.  Soooerar 
one  noticed  the  comedj*  cwtrj  mt 
winked  behind  his  glass,  evefy  q« 
nudged  his  neighbor.  Monsieur  Jacqna's 
serene  hospitality  b^an  to  grow  Unmdv- 
clouded.  What !  This  uncooked 
this  pallid  animal  dared,  evtn 
sdously,  to  taste  forbidden  sweets?  Be 
was  actually  going  so  far  as  to  BD&. 
at  last,  after  many  stupid  blushes,  ud 
gulps  of  the  food  that  he  —  Monsier 
Jacques  —  had  provided  from  his  on 
bounteous  pocket  ?  Monstrous !  bh 
credible!  He  must  be  publidy  hnmfaled 
Awaiting  an  opportunity  b^ween  tk 
flowered  speeches  whidi  acclaimed  Bk 
emperor  of  head  waiters,  he  addresKd  j 
himself  to  the  presuming  one.  ! 

"Monsieur  Baptiste,"  he  said  iaso* 
lently,  "I  have  forgotten  my  dgUfXat 
case,  which  lies  downstairs.     Be  good  i 
enough  to  get  it  for  me."  j 

There  was  an  amazed  silence.  A  con-  \ 
mand  from  master  to  servant?  ¥nBi 
would  happen!  Monsieur  Baptiste  moved 
in  his  chair,  and  half  stumbled  to  his  feet 
as  if  to  obey,  but  quickly  Mademdsde 
Am^lie  pushed  him  back.  | 

"Oh,  but  no!"  she  dimpled.  "I  c*b^ 
not  spare  him.   Go  get  it  yoursdf." 

Some  of  the  guests  giggled,  some  koked 
politely  unconscious,  all  b^an  to  talk 
violently;  Monsieur  Jacques's  bfovs 
folded  themselves  in  furious  wrinkks, 
Monsieur  Baptiste  bent  a  helpless  gUitce 
of  frightened  gratitude  on  the  presenv 
of  his  dignity,  and  the  feast  flowed  mcr 
cif ully,  uproariously,  over  this  space  d 
awkwardness.  But  the  mischief  had  bceo 
accomplished.  The  liquid  eyes  of  tk 
eternal  woman  had  poured  themsehe 
in  fiery  rivers  down  the  empty  channeb 
of  Monsieur  Baptiste's  aniemic  beiof. 
the  capricious  wave  of  MademoiseUe 
Am^lie's  favor  had  engulfed  him,  ani 
slowly  his  impovmshed  temperament 
warmed  and  flickered  at  her  feet:  sfajit 
he  responded  to  her  blandishments.        i 

Meanwhile  the  company  were  cxk- 
brating  the  end  of  the  supper,  without  & 
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BMliiig  spirit,  for  Monsieur  Jacques  sat 
orose,  unresponsiye,  causing  a  few  far- 
eing  ones  to  quake  in  their  shoes  at  the 
ought  of  his  temper  on  the  morrow. 
He  even  failed  to  interest  himself  in 
le  talk  of  a  great  lottery,  which  was  to 
Jce  place  the  following  month,  and  for 
hich  there  were  still  a  few  numbers  on 
Je.  Henri  Marron  produced  three 
ckets  which  he  offered  to  dispose  of  for 

mean  five  francs  —  one  hundred  cents 
[dj  —  apiece,  a  possible  fortune  dan- 
ling  on  me  end  of  each  bit  of  paper. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,  who  will 
ot  seize  this  colossal  chance!  '* 

Mademoiselle  Am^e  bent  over  to 
ionsieur  Baptiste. 

"Allons!    Buy  one,"  she  urged. 

"I  ?  —  I ?  "  he  stanunered. 

"But  yes  —  you,"  with  an  affectionate 
mile.  Then  she  called  aloud,  "One  for 
donaieur  Baptiste,  if  you  please." 

What  could  he  do  but  obey?  He 
counted  out  a  hundred  centsv  and  trans- 
erred  ticket  No.  213  to  his  pocket.  And 
Krhen  the  party  at  last  disbanded,  she 
"ewarded  him  by  asking  him  to  come  and 
lee  her  some  day,  which  invitation  filled 
tus  being  with  excited  tremors. 

But  the  next  night  witnessed  the  utter 
abasement  of  one  —  Monsieur  Baptiste. 
Maitre  d*h6tel  only  in  name,  he  shrank 
again  to  bloodless  insignificance.  It  was 
a  wrathful,  vengeful  evening,  of  asserted 
authority,  tyrannical  commands,  bluster- 
ing winds  which  blew  fiercely  around  the 
tables,  hurrying  slaves  balancing  hazard- 
ously tipped  dishes  on  trembling  palms, 
cringing,  napkined  subjects.  In  the 
centre  of  this  outwardly  orderly,  but  in- 
wardly shivering  scene,  towered  the  stern 
unsmiling  figure  of  Monsieur  Jacques. 

"Sacred  monsters!  Paltry  crumbs!" 
he  whispered  ferociously  to  the  waiters, 
as  they  scurried  past  him. 

Monsieur  Baptiste,  with  his  lottery 
ticket  in  his  shabby  dress-suit  pocket, 
and  the  undying  memory  of  Am^lie  in 
his  milky  mind,  resumed  his  position  as  a 
tasteless  ingredient  in  the  usual  routine. 
Yet  for  him  things  were  not  of  their  old 


monotony,  for  above  the  reach  of  grind- 
ing abuse,  he  cherished  a  shadowy  plan 
to  go,  at  the  first  possible  chance,  and 
pay  his  respects  to  the  alluring  Am^e. 

Fate,  with  an  aggressive  eye  turned 
upon  Monsieur  Jacques,  accorded  Mon- 
sier  Baptiste  that  chance  within  a  few 
days,  and  from  this  tiny  seed  of  assur- 
ance shot  up  the  green  stalks  of  court- 
ship, for  little  Am^e,  born  a  woman  and 
bred  a  coquette,  cast  her  wayward  favor 
upon  Monsieur  Baptiste.  There  was,  in- 
deed, surely  something  appealing  about 
his  boneless  personality,  and,  later,  in  his 
abject  worship  of  her  charms.  He  .was 
satisfied  with  such  nothings  of  attention. 
Eh  bien,  quoi!   What  was  the  harm? 

One  idea  she  had,  firmly  planted  in 
her  positive  little  brain;  it  was  well  for 
him  to  be  her  slave,  biit  not  also  the  slave 
of  Monsieur  Jacques.  Decidedly  no! 
She  told  him  with  many  a  stamp  of  her 
tiny  foot,  if  he  wished  to  please  her  he 
would  show  himself  a  man  equal  to  an- 
other. Bah!  Who  was  Monsieur  Jacques, 
after  all!  A  snap  of  the  fingers,  and  he 
would  crumble  into  dust.  She  knew  him 
to  be  a  gigantic  puffed-out  fraud.  If  he 
—  Baptiste  —  loved  her  truly,  he  would 
down  this  tyrant,  step  boldly  over  his 
prostrate  body,  and  become  the  sole  dic- 
tator of  the  dishes  and  tables.  Then  she 
would  see!  But  where  there  was  no  re- 
spect there  could  be  no  wedding  ring.  In 
vain  Baptiste  protested  feebly  that  his 
head  was  too  small  to  fit  a  crown,  that 
his  hands  were  too  nerveless  to  reap  in 
gold.  A  shrug  of  soft  shoulders  answered 
him,  a  *'Well,  then,  my  friend,  I  am  not 
for  you.  I  will  have  no  imitation  man 
as  my  husband."  He  wept  and  swore  by 
the  saints  that  he  would  return  and 
wring  Monsieur  Jacques's  burly  neck, 
as  a  turkey's  at  Thanksgiving.  But  alas ! 
Once  back  in  the  restaiu'ant,  face  to  face 
with  his  enemy,  and  crac!  his  courage 
fell  like  broken  glass  to  the  floor.  Then» 
to  punish  him,  Am^e  would  go  out  the 
next  day  arm-in-arm  with  the  despised 
Monsieur  Jacques.  Ah!  it  was  a  trying 
world,  where  one  must  live  a  lion,  or  die 
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a  mouse.  Again  and  again  Monsieur 
Baptiste  tried  to  break  through  the  para- 
lyzing crust  of  his  servitude.  He  even 
practiced  a  swagger  in  front  of  the 
cracked  mirror  in  his  little  attic  room; 
but  somehow,  although  it  was  very  fine 
as  reflected  in  the  cracked  mirror,  it 
collapsed  entirely  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered Monsieur  Jacques's  commanding 
presence. 

Am^e  grew  impatient  —  "Ah,  9a! " 
she  scolded.  **Will  you  never  amount 
to  anything  but  a  whisper  of  a  maitre 
d'hotel  ?**  Whereupon  he  would  bow  his 
head,  his  very  submissiveness  causing 
her  to  repent  her  harshness.  "You  are 
what  the  Bon  Dieu  has  made  you,  I  sup- 
pose," she  would  sigh. 

One  night,  as  he  was  standing  all  by 
himself  in  a  ^corner  of  the  big  dining- 
room,  apart  from  the  noise,  the  clatter, 
the  joy  of  popping  corks,  Henri  Marron 
came  nmning  excitedly  up  to  him. 

"Tell  me  now,"  he  cried,  "what  was 
the  number  of  your  lottery  ticket  ?  " 

Monsieur  Baptiste  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  but  he  drew  it  slowly  from  his 
pocket.    "21S,"  he  answered. 

Henri  Marron  seized  it,  stared  at  it, 
then  at  Monsieur  Baptiste. 

"Great  Heavens,  man,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek,  "you 
have  won  the  lottery.  You  have  made 
your  fortune.  You  are  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  The  numbers  were  drawn 
yesterday." 

Imagine  now,  the  bursting  of  a  bomb, 
from  a  peanut  shell!  One  moment  ago. 
Monsieur  Baptiste  had  been  a  nonentity 
—  in  five  moments  he  became  a  per- 
sonage. The  aiu'a  of  gold  surrounding 
him,  his  back  was  clapped  by  enthusiastic 
hands  until  it  felt  black  and  blue.  The 
great  tidings  swam  around  and  around 
his  head  like  a  big  fish  in  a  small  pool. 
He  still  grasped  the  creased  ticket  in  his 
hand,  while  he  listened  with  slow  ears 
to  a  chorus  of  congratulations,  honest 
or  envious  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
climax  was  reached  when  Monsieur 
Jacques,  sauntering  over  to  him»  mag- 


nificently condescending,  said, "  Yoi  m 
in  luck,  mon  vieux."  Even  then,  he  csoid 
not  summon  to  his  shrinking  bodj  tk 
necessary  swagger,  nor  to  hit  Toioe  tbe 
proper  swell.   Only  wishing  to  get  ivir, 

—  away  from  the  lights,  the  curiooifaoei 
the  noise,  —  he  applied  for  and  radiT 
recdved  permission  to  leave. 

It  was  good  to  be  alone  — to  ifio* 
the  stupendous  truth  to  dawn  upoo  \m 
Here,  walking  up  the  street,  the  itspi 
silent  street,  was  he,  Baptiste  Hemiol- 
a  rich  man,  an  important  man,  BoaDieB! 
A  man  of  men.  Circumstanoei  bd 
changed  —  he  owed  himself  dutiei  lov. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  noticed  that  he  n 
swaggering  naturally,  —  with  a  i^ng^ 
that  appeared  to  have  come  to  staj.  He 
stopped  short  and  squared  his  met^ 
shouldo^.  "Baptiste,  my  boy,"  he«nd 
aloud  in  a  sonorous  voke,  ''Baptutt 
you  have  done  well." 

Ah!  what  a  world  of  peace  and  pkstr 

—  of  claret  and  chicken!  How  ampfe 
it  was  to  become  great !  Bt^  t  kttffr 
ticket,  messieurs!  AndAm^e?  Abo^ 
succulent  thought  She  would  indeed  be 
overjoyed,  and  rightly  so,  for  deodcdb 
she  was  a  very  lucky  young  woman.  & 
would  present  himself  imniediatelj  to  at 
nounce  the  news.  Visions  of  her  nfbat 
floating  uncertainly  across  his  lefoA 
brain,  he  quickened  his  st^  down  tk 
little  side  street  where  she  lived. 

At  last!  The  house  is  reached;  the be£ 
is  rung,  boldly,  loudly;  thedoor  is  opeo^l^ 
Am^lie,  a  divine  rosette  of  a  womtt 
stands  before  him.  She  cries,  "Bap^ 
what  have  you  ?  "  He  cries,  "  Amac  I 
have  won  the  lottery.  I  am  rich."  TV 
embrace;  they  dance;  they  sing;  th* 
hearts  are  flooded  with  ecstasy;  ^ 
laugh;  they  weep.  Then  there  is  a  j»o* 

—  Am^e  thinks  deeply. 

"And  Monsieur  Jacques  —  what  doe* 
he  say?  — And  the  men  at  thcrestn- 
rant?" 

"I  — I  have  not  noticed,"  he  stin^ 
mers. 

Volubly  chiding  him  for  his  negkc^i' 
not  inmiediately  asserting  his  autlMXi?' 
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le  becomes  one  brilliant  waving  tangle 

bead,  hair,  and  eyes  —  a  torrent  of 
orda,  reproach,  endearment.  —  "Ah! 
have  it,"  she  exclaims  at  last. 
He,  Monsieur  Baptiste,  has  stood  silent, 
swildered,  through  her  tirade,  unable 
t  foUow  this  whirlwind.  A  thousand 
uries!  To  what  lengths  can  a  woman 
>!  Here  he  offers  her  fifty  thousand 
ancs,  not  to  mention  the  addition  of 
imself ,  and  she  still  babbles  of  crushing 
is  rival,  humbling  his  tyrant,  publicly 
emanding  recognition  where  he  has  re- 
eived  insults.  What  is  the  use  ?  When 
e  asks  only  never  to  be  a  maitre  d'hotel 
gain  —  to  buy  the  little  shop  he  has 
oveted  for  so  long;  to  leave  in  oil  the 
lace  where  he  has  lived  in  vinegar.  But 
o!  It  was  not  to  be!    There  must  occur 

dramatic  scene  —  Monsieur  Jacques 
>nce  and  for  all  dragged  in  the  dust. 

Listen!  Am^e  has  the  idea,  which  he 
leed  only  follow  to  make  her  adore  him 
or  the  remaining  years  of  heavenly  exist- 
tnce.  He  is  to  go  back,  as  usual;  he  is 
o  treat  Monsieur  Jacques,  as  always, 
ivilly;  he  is  to  hand  in  a  resignation 
lecretly  to  the  proprUtaire ;  he  is  to 
>reathe  his  plans  to  no  one  —  no  one. 
rhen,  on  Sunday,  his  customary  night 
>ff  in  any  case,  at  half -past  six,  he  is  to 
x)me  for  her,  his  loving  Am^lie,  attired 
IS  she  has  commanded.  It  is  settled  then, 
^^ot  another  word.  She  sends  him  from 
lier,  a  creamy  smile  upon  his  lips,  his 
bead  erect  —  a  new-fledged  Monsieur 
Baptiste. 

The  restaurant  had  bubbled  over  with 
expectation  and  surmise.  "Tiens,  if  it 
were  my  fifty  thousand  francs,  I  should 
do  this,"  said  one.  "And  I,  this,"  said 
the  other.  But  they  all  agreed  that  such 
good  luck  was  utterly  wasted  on  Mon- 
sieur Baptiste.  Nevertheless,  preparing 
to  salute  his  wealth,  and  show  him  that 
there  was  no  hard  feeling,  they  awaited 
with  amicable  sentiments  his  return,  the 
following  night.  Conceive,  then,  of  their 
disgust,  when  he  slipped  to  his  place 
with  the  same  modest  face,  and  the  afore- 
time threadbare  coat  over  his  meek  shoul- 


ders. No  word,  no  drinks  offered,  no 
plans  discussed.  Can  one  call  that  a 
gentleman?  Monsieur  Jacques,  disposed, 
at  first,  to  be  graciously  friendly,  took 
his  cue  from  the  atmosphere  and  re- 
sumed his  original  intolerant  manner.  He 
was  even  heard  to  apostrophize  Mon- 
sieur Baptiste  as  a  "half-cooked  chop," 
which  is  an  insult  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
It  was  a  sickening  spectacle  to  behold,  a 
lottery  winner  in  the  person  of  one  who 
receives  insults  in  Biblical  style. 

Sunday  arrived.  Monsieur  Baptiste 
was  missing,  but  it  was  his  night  off,  so 
no  one  questioned.  What  would  be  the 
eventual  destination  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  had  already  chopped  itself 
into  a  hash  of  despairing  conjecture  — 
then,  with  many  shrugs  of  the  shoulder, 
had  finally  been  abandoped,  to  grow 
cold  on  the  shelves  of  unsolved  problems. 
Monsieur  Jacques,  in  a  red  pepper  of 
a  temper,  victim  to  one  of  his  period- 
ical fits  of  indigestion,  stormed  heavily 
around  among  the  little  white  tables. 
Nothing  was  right;  everything  was 
wrong;  customers  and  waiters  alike  were 
fools.  It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  room 
began  to  overflow  with  hungry  ones  — 
gourmets  and  gourmands,  old  dyspeptics 
and  young  bons  viveurs,  grandes  dames 
and  petites  dames,  the  generous  and  the 
stingy. 

Suddenly,  in  the  big  doorway,  appear 
two  oddly  familiar  figures.  A  wave  of 
breathless  excitement  sweeps  ahead  of 
them  —  plates  rattling  in  mid-air  sus- 
pend their  noise,  napkins  brushing  off 
tablecloths  cease  their  brushing,  half- 
opened  bottles  hesitate,  knives  and  forks 
tinkle  no  more.  Activity  becomes  carved 
immobility  —  and  Monsieur  Jacques, 
frozen  in  his  tracks,  near  the  door,  his 
hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  glares 
dumbly  at  these  two  figures.  Yes  —  no! 
—  yes !  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
friends.  Monsieur  Baptiste  Henriot  and 
Mademoiselle  Am^lie  Demors,  —  Mon- 
sieur Henriot  arrayed  in  the  newest,  finest, 
most  perfectly  cut  dress  suit  —  padded, 
let  us  whisper,  to  conceal  certain  unim- 
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portant  meagre  impeffections  of  frame. 
Collar,  tie,  and  tucked  shirt  are  of  spot- 
less white,  a  cream-colored  waistcoat,  a 
camelia  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a  glossy 
high  hat  held  daintily  in  his  pearl-gray 
gloved  hands,  complete  his  costume.  His 
hair  has  been  waved  —  it  is  tossed  back 
from  his  forehead  in  pomaded  curves. 
Beside  him,  hanging  affectionately  on  his 
arm,  Am^ie  blooms  like  a  thomless  rose. 
She  is  all  that  there  can  be  of  the  most 
elegant,  ^m  her  little  saucer-tilted  hat» 
right  down  through  the  lace  collar,  the 
knot  of  cherry  ribbon,  the  trim  adjusted 
belt,  the  underneath  cherry  frou-^u  of 
silk,  to  the  shining  mice  tips  of  her  black 
shoes.  Altogether,  this  happy  couple  are 
steeped  in  a  general  air  of  impertinent 
prosperity  and  quiet  assurance. 

He  has  been  well  trained,  has  Mon- 
sieur Baptiste.  He  looks  around  him, 
with  lofty  disdain,  then,  detaching  him- 
self from  Am^lie,  he  advances  slowly 
towards  the  motionless  Monsieur  Jacques, 
a  suspicion  of  a  swagger  marking  his 
progress,  his  face  slightly  flushed,  his 
bearing  indicating  unflinching  superior- 
ity. Many  curious  ones  hover  in  his 
wake.  The  near  encounter  is  awaited 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  by  those 
who  manage  to  be  within  listening  dis- 
tance. Monsieur  Baptiste  draws  himself 
up,  faces  Monsieur  Jacques,  and  with  a 
lordly  gesture  of  his  hand,  says  in  clear, 
conmianding  tones, — 

"Gar9on,  a  table  for  two." 

Monsieur  Jacques  stands  apoplectic- 
ally  still,  his  eyes  become  bloodshot 
Bon  Dieu!  He — will  explode!  Am^e 
rustles  up  behind  Monsieiur  Baptiste. 

"Did  n't  you  hear  this  gentleman  re- 
quest you  for  a  table?"  she  demands. 
"Is  this  the  way  you  serve  your  custom- 
ers? Attend  immediately,  or  you  shall 
be  complained  of." 

"Yes,"  echoes  Monsieur  Baptiste  man- 
fully, "you  shall  be  complained  of." 

Monsieur  Jacques  stares  at  the  two 
in  front  of  him,  while  they  stand  their 
ground.  It  is  a  contest  of  wills,  of  brava- 
do —  old  and  new.   But  Monsieur  Bap- 


tiste is  dressed  like  a  grand 
there  is  gold  —  lottery  goAd  —  ia  \m  \ 
pockets,  he  is  gorged  with  eStroaiaj^wd 
flanked  by  a  young  woman  of  dnmib: 
tendencies.  There  must  be  no  scene  aad 
no  scandal  in  the  restaurant.  Mobm 
Jacques  turns,  suddenly  docile,  and  cob- 
ducts  them  to  a  distant  table.  It  b  i 
triumphant  march.  Monsieur  Baptiilr 
struts,  —  Am^e  minces  just  a  trifle. 
They  bow  gravely,  with  the  coodesces- 
sion  of  the  great  to  the  «nall,  as  th^nk 
into  their  seats.  Monsieur  Jacques  htnfa 
them  a  table-d  liote  card. 

"We  shall  dine  k  la  carte,** pronoaDOB 
Monsieur  Baptiste  impressively.  "Be 
good  enough  to  take  my  order." 

The  dinner  which  he  proceeds  to  ooo- 
mand  is  a  rapturous  repast  —  shovt  sd 
succulent,  a  harmony  iat  the  palate,  i 
perfume  for  the  nose. 

"I  beg  of  you  to  pass  me  the  vnx 
card,"  continues  Monsieur  Baptisle. 
while  Am^e  is  daintily  fingering  her  roB. 
pointedly  avoiding  Monsieur  Jacqoes'i 
eyes. 

"I  shaU  take,"  slowly  b^ins  Moi- 
sieur  Baptiste,  rolling  out  each  pompoe 
word  with  careful  relish,  "I  shall  taJcet 
quart  of  Ponunery  1898." 

It  is  done  —  the  last  nail  is  driven  into 
the  tyrant's  heart. 

When  they  are  left  alone;  at  their  fit& 
table,  they  do  not  look  at  each  other  lor 
a  moment,  and  there  is  the  brief  hiUof  s 
mighty  ceremony  accomplished.  FbaBj 
Baptiste  leans  forward. 

"Eh  bien  ?"  he  questions,  smug  satis- 
faction lurking  half  daringly  in  his  voice. 

"Eh  bien,"  answers  Am^e,  dimpfi^ 
suddenly.  "Eh,  bien,  mon  ami,  gayest'' 

Then  they  conunence  to  converse  v^ 
a  certain  constrained  responsibility.  Cob- 
sdous,  beneath  the  eyes  of  all«  th^  n3>' 
ble  their  food,  they  sip  their  wine, — Bip- 
tbte  rigidly  gallant,  Am^lie  politelj  I^ 
sponsive.  With  an  idle  flourish,  Baptiste 
produces  a  silver  cigarette  case,  holds  ^ 
carelessly  so  that  all  may  see,  ranovot 
cigarette  from  its  well-filled  interior,  and 
puffs  rings  of  luxurious  smdce    Tbdr 
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>le  is  the  "  clou"  of  the  evening.  It  is 
ssed»  repassed,  pointed  to,  exclaimed 
on»  laughed  at,  grunted  at.  Monsieur 
cques»  who  protests  to  the  propriStaire, 
told  that  Monsieur  Baptiste  has  re- 
^ed  liis  place  and  has  a  right  to  do  as 

wills. 

It  ia  a  night  of  celebrity  and  celebra- 
>n,  as  the  dinner  draws  to  its  stately 
>se.  Monsieur  Jacques's  prestige  is  de- 
ledly  on  the  wane  and  he  is  the  object 
many  witty  remarks.  At  last  Monsieur 
atptiste  drains  the  final  green  drop  in  his 
|ueur  glass,  and  rises  slowly,  with  the 
sy  gesture  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well 
id  wisely.  He  seems  already  to  have 
own  more  ample  in  proportion,  as  with 
eek  fingers  he  pulls  down  the  end  of  his 
aistcoat,  adjusts  his  boutonni^e,  flecks 
crumb  from  his  lapel,  and  swaggers 
rer  to  Monsieur  Jacques,  who  has  ob- 
inately  turned  his  bade  on  such  a  sped- 
len  of  ingratitude.  But  Monsieur  Bap- 
ste  is  not  dismayed.  Unctuously  he 
raws  a  crisp  green  bill  from  his  pocket, 
mderly  he  gazes  at  it  —  fully  aware  that 
lany  white-aproned  slaves  duster  curi- 
usly  behind  him.  And  why  should  he 
ide  from  them  such  an  act  of  benevolent 
enerosity?  He  hands  it  to  Monsieur 
acques.  Will  it  be  torn  to  a  thousand 
breds  ?  Who  would  be  such  a  fool !  Mon- 
Leur  Jacques  eyes  it  with  hot  scorn  — 
empered,  let  us  hastily  add,  with  longing 
-  for  it  bears  the  legend  V  on  its  flap- 
ping ends. 

"The  dinner  was  excellent,  my  good 


friend,"  says  Monsieur  Baptiste,  reso- 
lutdy  tendering  the  lusdous  mprsd. 

"  Ah !  Ah  I  certainly  —  certainly,"  an- 
swers Monsieur  Jacques  in  a  would-be 
distant  voice,  as  the  bill  disappears  in  the 
ever-ready  yawning  cavity  of  his  pocket 

"I  wish,"  continues  Monsieur  Bap- 
tiste, still  pouring  his  newly-made  wine 
into  a  golden  cup,  "I  wish  also  to  leave 
an  order  with  you,  which  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  personally  superintending. 
I  b^  of  you  to  offer,  in  my  name,  a  round 
of  champagne  to  my  old  comrades  here, 
that  they  may  drink  my  health  and  hap- 
piness, for  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  married 
to  Mademoiselle  Am^e  Demors.  About 
the  little  formality  of  the  account,  please 
have  it  charged  to  my  old  address.  ItwiU 
be  all  right,  as  I  hope  to  become  one  of 
your  most  constant  patrons,  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Where  are  now  the  scathing  words,  the 
bread-knife  glances  with  which  Monsieur 
Jacques  was  wont  to  cut  Monsieur  Bap- 
tiste into  a  thousand  pieces  ?  There  is  no 
sign  of  them  —  none.  Monsieur  Baptiste 
swaggers  by,  without  waiting  for  thanks 
or  curses,  while  from  the  door  Am^e 
watches  him  proudly.  He  joins  her,  she 
takes  his  arm,  they  tiu-n  their  backs,  and 
shake  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  menial 
office. 

Their  heads  are  very  near  together  as 
they  reach  the  street.  **T*es  un  honmie 
enfin,"  whispers  Am^e. 

"  J'  crois  bien,"  answers  Baptiste,  curv- 
ing out  his  chest. 
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The  attention  of  the  German  people 
has  for  a  year  been  occupied  more  with 
home  than  with  f(»reign  affairs.  The 
entire  aspect  of  home  politics  has  been 
changed  since  my  last  letter  in  this  se- 
ries {Atlaniic  Monthly,  November,  1906) 
was  written.  The  sharp  corner  turned 
about  the  middle  of  December  will  appar- 
ently be  of  high  significance  for  the  course 
of  domestic  affairs  within  the  next  few 
years.  Hence  it  will  be  most  expedient  to 
begin  this  article  with  a  survey  of  home 
politics  for  a  year. 

In  the  article  just  referred  to  I  spoke 
of  the  unrest  and  discontent  prevailing 
among  the  people.  This  state  of  popular 
feeling  was  at  its  height  when  the  Reichs- 
tag assembled  at  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1906.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
the  government  would  have  to  meet  an 
unusually  strong  current  of  criticism. 
Even  the  newspapers  most  friendly  to  it 
had  manifested  a  deep-seated  dissatis- 
faction with  the  course  of  home  and  for- 
^  eign  politics.  The  Kblniache  Zeiiung  — 
in  the  domain  of  foreign  politics  the 
most  trusted  mouthpiece  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  —  admitted  that  the  internal  har- 
mony of  the  people  was  broken;  they 
had  lost  their  conviction  that  Federal 
Council,  Reichstag,  and  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor were  working  together  upon  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country;  and  hence  the  army  of 
pessimists,  whom  the  Kaiser  had  declared 
that  he  would  not  tolerate,  was  swelling 
in  numbers  from  day  to  day. 

It  had  become  apparent,  too,  that  the 
monarch  himself  was  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  discontent  He  was  exposed  to 
uncommonly  frank  criticism  in  the  most 
loyal  section  of  the  press;  even  the  or- 
gan of  ultra-conservative  and  aristocratic 
traditions  found  it  "easy  to  be  explained 
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that  the  people  are  lo(ddng  op  to  tk 
ruler  with  a  certain  nervous  disapfiwiL' 
Radical  newspapers  were  natunliy<£ 
more  outspoken;  the  leading  one  it 
marked*  that  "the  personality  d  & 
Kaiser  was  iTi5tlcing  itself  felt  in  fora^ 
affairs  in  a  most  unwelcome  manurtfi^ 
with  the  worst  results."  On  one  of  (if 
first  days  of  the  Reicbstag  seaswn  & 
leader  of  the  National  Liberals —»p«? 
that  had  long  been  in  the  leadinj^^rnp 
of  the  government  — frankly  objetei 
to  the  Kaiser's  hand  in  foreign  poto 
The  Germans  were  displeased,  he  »L 
with  too  many  telegrams,  ^wda 
amiabilities.  The  early  weeb  d  ta 
session  were  marked  by  more  pa* 
speech  about  the  ruler  than  had  ^ 
before  been  heard  in  the  debates;  i"i 
the  general  discontent  of  the  country  « 
daily  reflected  in  the  proceedings  d  ^ 
House.  Never  befwe  had  the  Reicto 
met  in  such  an  ugly,  critical  mood. 

It  was  especially  in  the  coloniti  k 
bates  that  this  feeling  found  its  shtfp«j 
expression.  The  Clericals,  RadJctk »» 
Socialists  vied  with  one  another  in  nKKh 
less  attacks  upon  the  colonial  admins 
tration.  Here,  however,  the  govffonKSt 
had  one  distinctly  strong  face  in  ^ 
favor.  In  the  late  summer  Bernard  DffJ^ 
burg,  a  successful  banker  and  wxp^ 
of  distressed  joint-stock  companies,^* 
self-made  business  man  of  the  Axoff^ 
type,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  tem 
had  been  appointed  directs  of  the  Coi^ 
nial  Bureau;  and  he  had  set  about  t» 
task  of  reorganization  and  reform 
such  vigor  and  straightforwardness  •^ 
speedily  to  have  won  the  confidence 
the  country.  It  was  Demburg,  tooj* 
was  to  become  the  pivot  in  the  trsns* 
mation  of  home  politics  just  alluded  ta 

That    transformation    was  hroif» 
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bout  by  the  Clerical  Party,  or  the  "  Cen- 
rum,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  current 
olitical  vernacular.  The  party  had  been 
>r  above  a  decade  the  dominant  force 
1  legislation  and  had  won  a  powerful 
ifluence  over  the  government's  general 
olicy.  "Centnmi  is  tnmips"  is  an  ex- 
ression  that  was  very  often  quoted  to 
[escribe  this  strong  position  of  ike  party, 
t  reached  that  position  through  pecul- 
ir  circumstances.  The  government  has 
lever  had  a  majority  of  its  own  in  the 
wo  conservative  parties,  and  for  some 
ears  the  added  strength  of  the  National 
Jberals  had  not  generally  sufficed  for 
he  support  of  its  policies.  The  Socialists 
tnd  Radicals  steadily  opposed  the  gov- 
Tnment's  measures,  and  so  did  the  Poles 
ind  other  small  groups  living  upon  petty 
pecial  antagonisms.  Hence  the  Centrum 
easily  took  up  the  role  of  political  umpire 
)etween  the  government  and  opposition 
>arties.  It  had  the  "casting  vote,"  and 
its  decisions  nearly  always  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Its  compact  organiza- 
tion, backed  up  by  the  powerful  religious 
ind  traditional  forces  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  —  even,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
sonfessional  and  the  pulpit,  —  made  it 
the  strongest  party  in  the  Reichstag,  and 
thus  brought  it  to  pass  that  less  than  one 
third  of  the  German  people  practically 
ietermined  the  course  of  legislation  for 
the  Empire. 

The  Centrum  is  one  of  the  queerest, 
most  paradoxical  parties  to  be  found  in 
any  country.  It  is  usually  called  ultra- 
montane by  its  enemies  bemuse  it  has  its 
raiwn  (Tetre  in  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  Church;  yet  it  has 
not  scrupled  at  times  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  Vatican  in  respect  to  Ger- 
man internal  affairs;  and  the  Vatican, 
on  its  part,  carefully  avoids  identifying 
its  interests  with  those  of  the  Centrum, 
since  it  is  sure  of  getting  better  results 
through  direct  diplomatic  action  at  Ber- 
lin. "The  Centrum  b  an  incalculable 
party,"  said  Prince  BUlow  last  winter  in 
a  campaign  letter  ;  "it  represents  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic,  reactionary  and 
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UheraU  ultramontane  and  national  poli- 
cies." The  party  lives  upon  a  reminis- 
cence, its  defeat  of  Bismarck  in  the 
KuUurkampf;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  without  any  sound  reason  for  its 
existence.  Its  ecclesiastical  interests  are 
in  no  danger  whatever,  full  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholics,  their  clergy  is  supported  by  the 
state  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  in  general  Prince  BUlow  was 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  Catho- 
lics fared  better  in  Protestant  Germany 
than  in  many  Catholic  lands.  In  secular 
matters  the  party  is  quite  without  any 
body  of  fixed  principles.  It  apparently 
ctxists  solely  for  political  power,  for  love 
of  the  game  of  politics,  and  for  the  far- 
off  hope  of  making  Germany  a  Catholic 
country. 

Having  secured  its  dominant  position 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  Centrum  failed  to 
use  it  with  a  wise  self-restraint  Its  motto 
appeared  to  be  that  all  questions  of 
legislation  must  be  ultimately  settled 
according  to  its  wishes.  Its  steady  policy 
was,  when  new  measures  were  in  their 
indpiency,  to  refuse  to  commit  itself  to 
anything,  to  keep  its  counsels,  and  finally 
to  step  in  at  the  decisive  moment  and 
dictate  what  was  to  be  done.  The  party 
also  extended  its  influence  over  the  ad- 
ministrative acts  of  the  government,  — 
often,  too,  by  back-stairs  methods,  if 
the  Ministers  are  to  be  believed.  The 
government  chafed  under  the  Centrum's 
yoke,  without  seeing  a  way  to  get  free 
of  it  By  the  time  the  Reichstag  assem- 
bled, however.  Billow  had  already  de- 
cided, contingently,  to  break  with  the 
party.  When  accordingly  Herr  Roeren 
made  a  peculiarly  savage  attack  upon 
the  colonial  administration,  Demburg 
came  forward  with  evidence  that  pre- 
cisely this  champion  of  the  Centrum 
had,  by  mischievous  and  perhaps  illegal 
meddlesomeness,  tried  to  bend  the  gov- 
ernment's course  to  his  will.  That  party 
therefore  vented  its  wrath  by  voting 
down  a  small  supplementary  appropri- 
ation for  winding  up  the  campaign  in 
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Southwest  Africa,  and  by  trying  to  en- 
force a  more  rapid  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  than  the  military  authorities 
thought  safe.  That  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag, 
but  it  was  not  the  sole  cause,  —  it  was 
rather  a  ''last  straw." 

According  to  surface  appearances  the 
dissolution  looked  at  first  like  a  huge 
political  blunder.  The  point  of  time  se- 
lected, as  well  as  the  question  at  issue, 
could  not,  apparently,  have  been  more 
unwisely  chosen.  The  widespread  dis- 
content of  the  people  —  for  one  thing, 
over  the  high  price  of  meat,  which  the 
government  had  done  nothing  to  alle- 
viate—  gave  the  Socialists  a  situation 
which  they  hailed  with  jubilant  anticipa- 
tions of  victory.  Their  leaders  boasted 
that  they  would  make  large  gains  of 
seats;  and  even  Count  Posadowsky  ex- 
pected them  to  be  reinforced  by  two 
dozen  new  members.  Besides  this,  a  dis- 
solution on  account  of  Southwest  Africa 
was  little  calculated  to  stir  the  enthusi- 
asm of  any  considerable  section  of  voters. 
The  government's  attempt  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Centrum  had  already  been 
tried  by  Bismarck  in  1887  and  again 
by  Caprivi  in  1893,  and  it  had  failed. 
Billow's  step  was  accordingly  a  display 
of  coiu-age  which  the  country  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  expect  ^m  him. 

His  breach  with  the  Centrmn,  however, 
proved  a  most  popular  issue  with  the 
non-Catholic  electorate;  a  thrill  of  ex- 
ultation was  its  first  response  to  the 
dissolution,  and  this  feeling  persisted 
throughout  the  campaign.  Many  of  the 
most  intelligent  voters  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof  from  politics  owing  precisely 
to  the  predominance  of  the  Centrmn; 
but  they  now  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
the  opportunity  to  extricate  the  gov- 
ernment from  its  yoke.  University  pro- 
fessors, artists,  and  literary  men  organ- 
ized an  "Action  Committee"  which 
plied  these  stay-at-home  Intellektuellen 
with  campaign  literature.  The  govern- 
ment, too,  abandoned  its  accustomed 
attitude  of  supinely  observing  the  course 


of  the  campaign.     Billow  addiCK 
"Action  Committee"  in  ddtmt:. 
policies,  besides  writiiig  a  psSak  - 
on  the  issues  of  the  rampiign   \r^ 
burg  was  still  more  active,  aioiKrr. 
enthusiasm  at  huge  mass  meeb^ ' . 
his  new  colonial  policy,    'nisdear.-' 
of    the  govoimient    from   ^  <&:-.' 
aloofness,  and  its  comii]^  into  ^eB»* 
contact  with  the  electorate  bad  1 1 
attractive  effect  upon  Toters. 

A  still  more  striking  dbai^  z 
government's   policy   was   a  vpm^ 
ance  with  the  Radicals.     By  aos. 
they  had  voted  with    the  p^mst 
on  the  division  which  led  to  tk  ^ 
lution,  they  having  come  forward  vu 
compromise  amendment   whxk  £- 
accepted.   This  suggested  to  bim  ti. 
would  be  possible  to   *'pair  tk  u' 
servative  with  the  liberal  spoiL"  ^ 
announced  this  as  his  polkr,  at  - 
Conservatives,  National    liboik  ^ 
Radicals  conducted  the  campay  ic? 
ly  in  sympathy  with  it 

The  result  of  the  election  was  »  ^-: 
surprise  to  the  country.  Tbc  Sod^i 
lost  nearly  half  of  their  seats,  aad  ^ 
gain  of  two  hundred  and  &h:f  ^^f^^ 
votes  was  much  less  than  the  nonul : 
crease  of  the  population  would  lifnrff 
titled  them  to  receive.  On  the  *^ 
hand,  the  three  little  Radical  foa 
which  had  effected  a  close  alliance  ai^ 
themselves  in  November,  increased  6e: 
vote  by  nearly  forty  per  cent  and  ri»s 
their  strength  in  mb  Reichstag  to^ 
members.  This  gain  of  the  B«&»* 
who  represent  approximatdy  the  Ang^ 
American  type  of  democracy,  w^ 
of  the  most  significant  and  eDCoanfc^ 
results  of  the  elections.  Tlic^  in- 
deed, was  in  part  due  to  Consff'*^ 
and  National  liberal  aid,  where  o^ 
wanted  to  defeat  Socialist  or  Ob*^ 
candidates;  but  it  was  also  due  ^ 
more  to  a  decided  drift  of  the  yomp 
voters  toward  radical  political  «^ 
Radical  candidates  received  ooop'^ 
ed  support,  too,  from  Socialist  wcAbia 
who  deserted  their  party  byressaati^ 
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jTannical  electioneeriiig  methods.  Thus 
be  Social  Democracy  lost  many  of  its 
trongholds.  Important  cities  which  it 
ad  held  securely  for  years  elected 
tadical  or  other  burgher  candidates. 
Jut  the  "Centrum-tower"  withstood  all 
ssaults.  The  Clerical  force  in  the  new 
leichstag  is  even  slightly  above  that  of 
he  old.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  trade 
n\h  the  Socialists,  who,  on  their  side, 
aved  at  least  a  dozen  seats  by  the  aid 
I  the  Centrum.  In  the  course  of  the 
ampaign  a  so-called  National  Catholic 
Dovement  was  inaugurated  by  many  in- 
luential  Catholic  citizens  who  were  out 
>f  sympathy  with  their  party's  recent 
)olicy;  but  this  diversion  failed  to  in- 
iuence  the  result  at  any  point 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  new  Reichs- 
ag  Prince  BUlow  made  it  his  first  con- 
::em  to  sever  the  last  tie  between  the 
^vemment  and  the  Centrum,  and  then 
to  announce  that  certain  concessions 
v^ould  be  made  to  the  liberals.  The 
Bourse  Law,  he  promised,  should  be 
refcMined,  and  an  Imperial  law  should  be 
passed  for  securing  to  the  people  the 
right  of  assembly  and  association.  He 
had  already  publicly  declared  that  the 
policy  of  social  reform  legislation,  now 
that  the  power  of  the  Socialists  had  been 
broken,  would  be  carried  forward  with 
undiminished  zeaL  His  proposal  to  **  pair 
the  Conservative  with  the  liberal  spir- 
it," while  it  had  been  greeted  with  a  cer- 
tain jocular  skepticism  by  the  parties 
to  be  paired,  led  nevertheless  to  a  bloo 
of  the  government  parties;  and  this 
union  h^  together  satisfactorily  during 
the  brief  session  of  the  new  House  last 
spring,  when,  indeed,  it  was  put  to  no 
severe  test  The  Centrum  at  once  shaped 
its  tactics  with  a  view  to  splitting  it,  but 
its  shrewdly  conceived  motions  and  inter- 
pdlations  were  without  effect 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Radicals, 
whose  codperation  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  Bloc^  the  chief  obstacle  in 
its  way  lay  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet  How, 
they  asked,  can  BUlow  as  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor make  concessions  to  Liberalism 


and  oppose  the  Centrum  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, while  as  Prussian  Minister-Presi- 
dent he  maintains  the  existing  three-class, 
"  rotten-borough "  suffrage  system  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  Centrum  for  sup- 
port in  the  IVussian  Chamber?  The 
Chancellor  had  no  liking  for  the  r61e  of  a 
"Pooh-Bah,"  and  he  found  occasion  to 
reject  it  by  making  several  changes  in  the 
Ministry.  In  June  Count  PosaA>wsky 
was  dismissed  ^m  his  position  of  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Herr 
von  Studt  from  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Culture. 

Posadowsky  fell  because  he  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  Bloc  and  had  given 
it  but  a  lukewarm  support  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. He  did  not  approve  of  Billow's 
breach  with  the  Centnmi.  That  party 
had  generally  supported  Posadowsky's 
social  reform  measures,  and  he  thought 
it  unwise  politics  to  thrust  it  aside  as 
anti-national.  It  had  shown  a  preference 
for  him,  and,  as  was  currently  believed, 
wanted  to  have  him  appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship,  if  BUlow,  as  was  ex- 
pected, should  be  swept  away  by  the 
elections.  It  was  surmised  that  Posa- 
dowsky himself  cherished  such  hopes, 
and  for  this  reason  kept  himself  discreetly 
in  the  background  during  the  campaign. 
Under  these  circumstances  BUlow  could 
not  regard  him  as  a  suitable  coadjutor 
for  carrying  the  Bloc  policy  into  ^ect 
He  was  accordingly  forced  to  resign* 
and  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  till  then 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Posadowsky 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  semi- 
socialistic  tendencies  at  work  in  Ger- 
many. When  he  entered  the  Ministry 
above  a  decade  ago  he  was  regarded  as 
a  ScharfmacheTt  or  stalwart  believer  in 
police  and  military  as  the  proper  and 
adequate  remedy  for  social  turmoil. 
Closer  contact  with  the  great  employers 
and  the  labor-unions,  however,  greatly 
modified  his  views,  and  he  became  more 
and  more  the  active  exponent  of  social 
reform  ideas;  he  gave  offense  to  employ- 
ers by  advocating  humanitarian  conces- 
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siooA  to  labor;  he  came  to  recognize  a 
certain  justification  for  the  Socialist 
movement;  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  Radicals,  re- 
gretted his  retirement 

The  dismissal  of  von  Studt  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  Radicab  and  National 
Liberals,  in  a  measure  also  to  the  Free 
Conservatives,  who  had  latterly  turned 
againtt  him.  The  Minister  failed  to  take 
account  of  the  government's  changed 
attitude  toward  the  Centrum,  and  went 
on  welding  Clerical  and  Conservative 
majorities  in  the  Diet  just  as  if  the  rup- 
ture with  the  Centrum  had  never  oc- 
curred. Some  features  of  his  common- 
school  policy  had  offended  the  Radicals, 
National  Liberals,  and  Free  Conserva- 
tives, who  last  spring  brought  in  a  reso- 
Jution  requiring  that  inspectorships  be 
given  exclusively  to  men  with  a  distinct 
pedagogical  training.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  universities  had  also  aroused 
sharp  antagonism  both  in  the  Diet  and 

—  more  or  less  covertly,  but  none  the 
less  intensely  —  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  professors.  The  liberty  of  the  fac- 
ulties had  been  circumscribed,  their  se- 
lections of  professors  often  ignored,  and 
other  appointments  made  irrespective  of 
their  choice.  His  extreme  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Centrum  made  it  ap- 
pear as  if  he  would  become  the  grave- 
digger  of  the  Bloc.  Biilow  saw  the  dan- 
ger and  forced  him  to  retire.  This  step 
showed  plainly  that  the  Chancellor 
was  resolved  to  carry  the  Cons^ative- 
Liberal  coalition  into  Prussian^  politics, 

—  a  decision  which  was  still  further 
emphasized  by  the  appointment  of  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Imperial  office. 

It  is  precisely  in  Prussian  politics  that 
the  Bloc  will  be  put  to  its  severest  test 
The  Radicals  are  vigorously  demanding 
the  reform  of  the  election  laws  upon  the 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  National 
Liberals  insist  upon  a  far-reaching  re- 
form, but  with  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  the  poor  and   ignorant 


voters;  and  even  the  Free  Couemtin 
admit  that  the  existing  system  caniotiK 
maintained  in  its  entirety.  TheCeatn: 
also  wants  changes  which  have  oot  bes 
clearly  specified.  The  German  CoDsenv 
tives  and  their  Agrarian  and  AotMit 
satellites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ita^ 
opposed  to  any  reform  however  mii 
They  will  not  have  this  stroDgbold  oi 
their  power  touched,  and  tbdr  Bctt- 
paper  organs  are  saying  that  an  ekba 
bill  would  explode  a  mine  under  the  £k 
For  ail  this,  it  appears  that  the  gom^ 
ment  is  preparing  a  measure  of  idm. 
Necessarily  this  will  fail  to  satisf?  asr 
party;  and  the  coalition  will  beexpoe^ 
to  serious  strain  at  this  point 

Another  grave  danger  for  it  wiD  belie 
projected  legislation  on  the  Polish  qo*- 
tion.  In  a  previous  article  in  this  r 
ries  (Atlantic  Monthly,  March,lW5)I 
described  how  the  Prussian  gowmmat 
was  trying  to  Germanize  the  profinco 
of  Posen  and  West-Prussia  by  acqoinaf 
landed  estates,  dividing  thoe  up  '^ 
small  parcels,  and  settling  GcrmiD  pot- 
ants  upon  them;  further,  how  Pcfii 
banks  and  other  agencies  adopted  tbe 
same  policy  and  were  more  sucorf 
than  the  government  in  this  scttfcm* 
work;  and,  finally,  how  the  Diet atteof*- 
ed  to  counteract  this  Polish  activity  I? 
passing  a  law  which  should  make  it  im- 
possible for  private  institutions  to  \ff, 
and  divide  up  lands.  Even  thii  dru** 
measiure,  however,  has  failed  to  pwM^ 
the  transfer  of  Polish  estates  to  Genatf 
hands,  the  owners  having  shown  tbac- 
sel  ves  less  willing  than  ever  to  sell  to  tbt 
Settlement  Commission  or  to  individtf' 
Germans.  It  was  declared  recentlj  it 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Odmo^ 
Verein,  an  organization  for  prooBOtDi? 
the  Germanization  of  the  two  proviiKXS. 
that  more  German  lands  are  still  yts^ 
into  Polish  hands  than  vice  versa. 

The  full  significance  of  this  confes® 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  stateino' 
found  in  a  government  document  i«- 
viewing  the  history  of  the  first  t^ 
years  of  the  Settlement  Commissifl»'« 
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Qrk«  which  has  recently  been  published, 
ccording  to  this  official  report  the 
>mmis8ion  paid  for  the  lands  bought  in 
K)l  prices  averaging  78-fold  more  than 
le  average  annual  net  profits  from  these 
inds,  but  by  last  year  the  price  had  risen 
»  138-fold.  That  the  Poles  steadily 
fuse  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  govern- 
lent  at  such  attractive  prices  and  can 
?en  buy  more  German  lands  than  the 
>mmisslon  can  seciu^  from  them  is  re- 
larkable  evidence  of  their  antipathy  to 
le  Grermans.  Indeed,  the  intensity  of 
seling  between  the  two  races  is  unhap- 
ily  growing  still  deeper.  When  the 
^dmarkenrVerein  was  holding  its  con- 
ention  in  August  at  Bromberg  a  Polish 
ounter-demonstration  was  made  in  an 
djoining  town,*  where  the  convention 
ras  denounced  as  "an  orgy  of  hatred 
nd  Hakatist  deceit"  ("  Hakatist "  is 
.  name  applied  in  ridicule  to  the  Ost^ 
larken-Verein,)  The  Bromberg  Con- 
tention passed  resolutions  quite  in  the 
pint  of  "might  goes  before  right,"  de- 
oanding  the  dispossession  of  the  Polish 
andowners  under  the  law  of  eminent 
lomain,  the  local  authorities  to  have 
)ower  to  prohibit  all  sales  of  lands  not 
"egarded  as  in  the  German  interest. 
*  Whether  right  or  wrong  is  done  to  the 
?oles,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  leaders, 
*is  a  secondary  matter;  what  becomes 
)f  the  Poles  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  it  appears 
jractically  certain  that  the  government 
las  decided  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
forcible  purchase  of  Polish  lands.  The 
public  document  above  mentioned  closes 
mth  asserting  it  to  be  "the  imperative 
duty  of  the  State  to  find  a  way  to  acquire 
land  for  the  commission  according  to  a 
definite  plan;  "  and  the  reiterated  state- 
ments of  the  government  press  plainly 
foreshadow  a  bill  empowering  the  local 
governors  to  buy  lands  under  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
sales  to  undesirable  persons.  The  news- 
papers are  able  to  quote  a  speech  of  Bis- 
marck's in  which  he  explicitly  favored 
such  a  law.    The  government's  plan  is. 


apparently,  not  to  acquire  Polish  estates 
generally  and  indiscriminately,  but  to 
take  possession  of  those  adjoining  Ger- 
man settlements,  so  as  gradually  to  widen 
the  borders  of  these  and  insure  their  per- 
manent German  character.  Of  course 
the  market  price  will  be  paid. 

The  embitterment  between  Poles  and 
Germans  was  intensified  by  the  "school 
strike,"  which  broke  out  toward  the  end 
of  1906.  This  was  a  refusal  of  the  Polish 
children  in  the  lower  schools  to  answer 
in  German  during  the  hoiu-  devoted  to 
religious  instruction.  It  had  been  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Prussian  government 
to  meike  German  the  language  of  teaching 
in  the  schools,  with  the  exception  that 
religion  was  taught  in  Polish  in  the  lower 
schools.  This  arrangement  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  Poles,  as  they  wanted 
their  children  to  learn  German;  and  it 
should  certainly  have  satisfied  the  author- 
ities, since  it  gave  the  Polish  children  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  German.  The 
Minister  of  Culture,  however,  was  not 
content  With  the  bureaucrat's  zeal  for 
leveling  everything  to  a  common  formula, 
and  with  no  perception  of  the  imponder- 
able human  factors  involved,  he  ordered 
the  lower  schools  in  the  East  Marches  to 
begin  to  teach  religion  in  German.  This 
gave  to  a  number  of  fanatical  priests  and 
Polish  nationalist  agitators  an  opportun- 
ity to  appeal  to  racial  antipathies,  and 
the  "strike"  resulted.  That  it  was  largely 
artificial  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  Polish  parents  who  instigated  their 
children  in  the  primary  schools  to  refuse 
to  say  their  prayers  in  German  had  raised 
no  objections  whatever  to  their  older 
children  doing  so  in  the  higher  schools, 
where  no  Polish  has  been  used  for  some 
years.  All  the  same,  the  government's 
course  was,  in  its  practical  effects,  ex- 
tremely unwise.  About  a  hundred  priests, 
editors,  and  other  persons  were  punished 
with  imprisonment,  and  so  ^e  "strike" 
was  at  length  broken  down.  The  gov- 
ernment carried  its  point,  indeed,  but  at 
what  a  cost!  The  Polish  children  will  not 
receive  an  appreciably  better  knowledge 
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of  German;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  so  embittered  as  to  be 
quite  lost  to  all  Germanizing  influ- 
ences. Tant  de  bndt  pour  une  omelette  I 

Such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Bloc,  There  are  other  dangers  in  the 
Empire,  which,  however,  seem  less  seri- 
ous. The  German  Conservatives  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  Chancel- 
lor's announcement  of  a  measure  for 
the  reform  of  the  Bourse  Law.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  also  opposed 
to  a  liberal  law  of  assembly  and  associa- 
tion; and  some  National  Liberals  are  in 
sympathy  with  them.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  the  forthcoming  bill  on  the 
latter  subject  will  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  best  modem  conception  of  popular 
rights,  and  that  the  wide  discretion  hith- 
erto allowed  the  police  in  Prussia  and  sev- 
eral other  states  to  dissolve  public  meet- 
ings will  be  abolished.  Until  now  this 
matter  has  been  left  to  the  individual 
states,  some  of  which  have  quite  liberal 
laws  on  the  subject;  hence  the  Imperial 
law  must  be  at  least  as  liberal,  else  it 
would  fail  to  satisfy  the  latter  states. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Imperial  meas- 
ures will  hardly  wreck  the  5Zoc.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  Prussian  politics,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  great  that  many  supporters 
of  the  coalition  are  already  predicting 
that  it  will  prove  but  a  short-lived  ar- 
rangement. Even  some  Conservatives 
are  raising  objections  to  the  disposses- 
sion of  Polish  landowners,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  the  Radicals  and  Clericals 
will  oppose  it.  So  far,  too,  as  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  Radicals  is  concerned, 
they  will  go  to  considerable  lengths  to 
meet  the  government's  wishes,  if  they 
can  but  keep  the  Centrum  from  regain- 
ing its  dominant  position;  still  they  do 
not  propose  to  be  put  off  empty-handed. 
They  went  into  the  coalition  with  the 
expressed  hope  of  promoting  liberal 
reforms;  but  if  these  are  denied  they 
will  forthwith  obey  the  watchword  al- 
ready given  out  for  such  an  event  by 
one  of  their  leaders:  "Back  to  your 
breastworks!"  The  Centrum  has  already 


grown  heartily  weary  of  its  isolated  pos- 
tion  and  will  persist  in  its  efforts  to  &- 
rupt  the  Bloc,  It  has  begun  to  dnw 
out  baits  for  regaining  the  governmerfi 
favor;  its  leader  recently  announcsed  k  i 
public  speech  that  there  must  be  ao  a- 
crease  of  above  fifteen  million  doQiis  b 
the  appropriations  for  the  army  and  but 
at  the  next  session. 

The  Social  Democrats,  too,  have  fnad 
their  influence  in  the  new  Reicfabig 
greatly  shrunken,  —  and  not  mcrdrii 
to  numbers.  Indeed,  that  party  bs 
never  been  so  thoroughly  discretfited  s 
now  in  the  public  opinion  ci  the  comtiT. 
Dining  the  election  campaign  they  siide 
their  chief  attack  upon  the  Badkak 
the  only  biurgher  party  with  whidi  tkf 
had  any  prospect  of  keeping  in  pradnl 
contact  for  purposes  of  democrafic  I^ 
forms;  and  the  attack  was  delivered  vi& 
such  savagery,  such  blind  maHce,  as  com- 
pletely to  destroy  the  remnant  of  spsr 
pathy  that  was  still  entertained  for  tbes: 
among  the  Radicals.  Through  thb  bbt 
ous  indulgence  in  the  '*  swineherd's  toot* 
—  as  their  ruffian  manner  of  spesi 
is  popularly  characterized  —  they  ban 
rendered  unpopular  and  impossible  al 
thought  of  cooperation  with  them  on  tk 
part  of  the  more  advanced  Radicals;  lod 
their  party  stands  to-day  comf^eteh 
isolated.  By  reason  of  this  fact  still  nuif 
than  their  mere  loss  of  seats  in  the  Bckb- 
tag,  the  government  has  begun  to  trot 
them  as  almost  negligible,  having  apptr- 
ently  reached  the  conclusion  tlutt  tk 
Socialist  movement  has  passed  the  dai^ 
point  and  begun  to  ebb  away. 

The  Socialists,  on  th^  part,  keesH 
felt  the  blow  that  was  dealt  to  tbes 
in  the  elections.  Their  behavior  in  the 
Reichstag  has  accordingly  been  less  su- 
percilious and  self-satisfied.  Thepartj 
has  been  engaged  in  deep  heart-search 
ings  since  its  mid-winter  reverse,  oi 
some  of  the  elder  leaders  are  ready  for 
new  policies.  At  the  annual  conyeotioii 
of  the  party  at  Essen  in  Septembe, 
Bebel  advocated  such  a  face-aboot  i> 
tactics   as  make  him   seem  ratbei  » 
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visionist  than  the  fiery  apostle  of  the 
39-«truggle  idea.  He  refused  to  allow 
i  conventioii  to  commit  the  party  to 
Foolish  resolution  against  supporting 
y  Radical  candidates  in  future  rebal- 
s,  and  he  dearly  intimated  that  the 
cdalists  were  open  to  alliances  with  the 
.tei*.  Instead  of  again  emphasizing 
e  class-struggle  character  of  the  Sa- 
dist movement,  he  admitted  that  the 
mous  Dresden  convention  had  injured 
e  party;  and  he  now  demanded  that  it 
List  widen  the  field  for  seeking  recruits. 
be  Socialists  must  appeal,  he  urged,  to 
e  so-called  "standing-collar  prole- 
riat,"  the  growing  army  of  oonmiercial 
td  technical  employees;  "their  stom- 
ths/*  he  exclaimed,  "are  emptier  than 
tose  of  the  elder  proletariat"  Then  he 
ive  the  "comrades"  a  lesson  in  political 
nialnlity,  —  the  non-Socialist  labor  or- 
inizations  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
id  the  national  and  other  sentiments 
I  the  burghers  must  no  longer  be  scoffed 
t  and  desecrated. 

The  growth  of  the  party  in  the  di- 
iction  most  important  for  its  highest 
iccess  —  namely,  among  young  men  of 
niversity  training  —  has  undoubtedly 
een  checked.  Socialist  writers  are  them- 
elves  pointing  with  much  concern  to 
his  fact  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  intellectual 
etrogression  of  the  movement  Further- 
aore,  the  camp-followers  of  the  party  — 
Qtelligent  burghers  who  had  temporari- 
f  voted  with  the  Socialists  to  promote 
horoughgoing  reforms  —  have  parted 
ompany  with  them  in  some  disgust  and 
etumed  to  the  Radicals.  The  Socialist 
Qovement,  having  thus  lost  the  power 
0  attract  the  more  intelligent  voters,  is 
x>und  to  sink  to  the  level  ^  a  mere  labor 
Dovement,  and  will  become  less  and 
ess  a  menace  to  the  present  social  order. 
One  of  the  gains  for  the  country 
>rought  about  by  the  new  order  of  things 
is  a  much  more  hopeful  attitude  about 
the  colonies.  The  Colonial  Bureau  was 
last  spring  erected  into  a  Ministry,  and 
[)emburg  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Minister.    He  has  dissipated,  to  a  con- 


siderable extent,  the  pessimistic  feeling 
about  the  colonies,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  joint-stock  companies  for 
colonial  undertakings  are  coming  into 
existence.  Just  now  Dembmrg  is  in  Ger- 
man East-Africa  studying  its  possibili- 
ties of  development,  —  the  first  time  that 
such  a  mission  has  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  responsible  head  of  the  colonial 
administration.  The  era  of  railway- 
building  in  the  colonies  has  begun,  and 
the  country  is  growing  more  willing  to 
spend  money  upon  its  possessions.  The 
cloud  of  colonial  scandals  has  happily 
been  dissipated,  most  of  them  having 
turned  out  to  be  baseless  rumors. 

Turning  at  length  to  Germany's  for- 
eign affairs,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
these  have  undergone  a  decided  improve- 
ment within  a  year.  This  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  England  and  France 
—  precisely  the  two  countries  which  had 
felt  themselves  roost  aggrieved  by  Ger- 
many's part  in  the  Morocco  imbroglio. 
The  B^lin  government's  attitude  toward 
France  upon  the  recrudescence  of  that 
question  this  summer  created  the  best 
impression  in  France,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfied  the  German  people.  Hav- 
ing at  Algedras  secured  the  independ- 
ence of  Morocco  at  considerable  cost  of 
sympathy  for  herself  in  the  world,  Ger- 
many was  well  in  a  position  to  make 
temporary  concessions  to  France.  She 
saw  the  political  wisdom  of  doing  so, 
and  readily  acquiesced  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  plan  for  restoring  order  in 
Morocco.  The  good  understanding  with 
England  has  made  still  greater  progress. 
Kaiser  and  King  have  come  into  mote 
satisfactory  relations  with  each  other.  De- 
putations of  English  municipal  officials 
and  a  large  body  of  English  editors  have 
recently  visited  Germany  and  carried 
home  the  conviction  that  die  Germans  are 
a  people  of  peace,  anxious  for  good  rela^ 
tions  between  their  country  and  England. 

Germany's  course  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, it  is  generally  admitted,  did  much 
toward  removing  the  distrust  with  which 
she  was  regarded  abroad.    Billow's  flat 
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refusal  in  advance  to  take  any  part  in 
discussing  disarmament  certainly  tended 
at  first  to  augment  that  distrust;  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  effect 
was  dispelled  by  Germany's  course  at 
the  Conference,  where  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  measures  for  reduc- 
ing the  possibilities  of  international  con- 
flicts, and  for  introducing  more  humane 
principles  into  the  conduct  of  war.  She 
favored  making  the  Arbitration  Court 
permanent,  but  opposed  the  obligatory 
feature  on  the  ground  that  any  general 
treaty  for  obligatory  arbitration  would 
necessarily  have  to  provide  so  many  ex- 
ceptions as  greatly  to  weaken  its  force; 
whereas  much  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained through  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween individual  states.  Grermany  was 
the  first  to  propose  an  international  prize 
court,  and  its  establishment  was  largely 
due  to  her  active  efforts.  Notwithstanding 
the  disappointing  results  at  the  Hague, 
in  some  respects  the  Conference  has 
nevertheless  deepened  the  impression  in 
Grermany  that  the  nations  are  gradually 
drawing  together,  and  that  the  prospects 
for  a  long  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe 
have  seldom  been  better  than  now.  Alto- 
gether Germany  greatly  improved  her 
international  position  at  the  Hague,  and 
her  influence  there  was  so  great  as  quite 
to  belie  the  stereotyped  complaint  of 
many  German  editors  that  their  country 
is  isolated  and  threatened  by  hostile  com- 
binations on  all  sides. 

The  active  support  of  American  pro- 
positions by  the  Grerman  delegation 
attracted  attention  as  shrewd  politics; 
but  this  only  corresponded  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment, pursued  steadily  for  several  years, 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  promote 
good  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Still  more  substantial  evidence  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  prolongation  last  spring 
of  the  temporary  trade  arrangement 
under  which  we  enjoy  Germany's  treaty 
scale  of  customs  duties  in  retiurn  for  v«*y 
shadowy  concessions  on  our  part.    Grer- 


man statesmen  had  so  explidtly  anertei 
their  unwillingness  to  contiooe  tbe  r- 
rangement,  and  the  discontent  witlt  i: 
here  was  so  pronounced,  that  t  fafoci 
between  the  two  countries  in  trade  b^ 
ters  seemed  imminent.  Finallj,  bowem. 
the  Berlin  government  agreod  to  pny 
long  it  indefinitely,  or  until  denouacei- 
a  step  which  may  be  taken  as  its  ibis- 
donment  of  all  hope  of  getting  a  ab- 
factory  conmiercial  treaty  with  as  so  kite 
as  the  "stand-pat"  element  domiaato 
the  Senate. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  against  ''Moi- 
emism"  came  at  a  time  when  tbeGff- 
man  people  were  already  interested  te 
an  unusual  degree  in  Catholic  jsm- 
ments  at  home.  Professor  SchdL  of  tk 
Catholic  theological  faculty  of  Wat 
burg  University,  who  died  about  ikw 
years  ago,  had  made  it  his  missioetD 
harmonize  Catholic  theology  with  modoi 
science.  He  had  written  sevewl  wb 
for  this  purpose  strongly  imboed  ^ 
"Modernism;"  but  these  bid  bes 
placed  upon  the  Index  of  ProhlitBl 
Books,  —  a  step  keenly  felt  by  many  of 
the  best  spirits  among  German  CalWis, 
unable  to  belie  their  Teutonic  kw  f* 
intellectual  freedom.  A  movement  «• 
cordingly  gained  headway  among  proau- 
nent  Catholic  lajrmen,  to  send  a  pdhioi 
to  the  Pope  asking  for  a  reform  o^  '^ 
Index  system.  A  Vatican  organ,  bo»^ 
ever,  got  wind  of  flie  matter  and  raised « 
noisy  alarm  about  a  "secret  hcrrtia' 
league  aiming  at  undennining  the  po«c 
of  the  Papal  Chair."  The  German  pr® 
took  up  the  affair  and  discussed  it  fi* 
s3miptom  of  serious  disaffection  snioos 
the  intelligent  Catholic  laity.  Wba 
however,  the  petition  was  published  li^ 
it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of  the  kuiA 
On  the  contrary,  the  petition,  t^ 
making  an  explicit  declaration  ag»|^ 
the  Reform  and  Uberal  Catholics,  isW 
in  most  reverential  terms  for  a  mitigM* 
of  some  features  of  the  Index  system;  i^ 
should  be  less  frequently  applied,  «(TB 
and  summary  process  on  the  part o^ 
Index  Congregation  should  be  abofisW 
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id  every  writer  heard  in  his  own  defense 
if  ore  the  condemnation  of  his  work. 
Another  German  Catholic  movement 
lat  created  still  greater  displeasure  at 
ome  was  a  plan  to  erect  a  monument 
Professor  Schell.  An  appeal  for  sub- 
riptions  was  circulated,  signed  bj 
tarly  two  hundred  prominent  Catholics, 
eluding  two  bishops,  foremost  Catholic 
holars,  members  of  the  Reichstag  and 
iier  legislative  bodies.  Although  the 
loniiment  was  by  no  means  intended  as 
glorification  of  **  Modernism,"  still  the 
ope  saw  in  it  a  demonstration  against 
le  policy  of  the  Vatican  and  wrote  to 
>ishop  Commer,  of  Vienna,  a  letter 
tiarply  censuring  the  signers  of  the  ap- 
eal.  The  Bishop  had  been  a  friend  and 
dmirer  of  Schell,  but  turned  upon  him 
fter  his  death  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
1  which  he  accused  Schell  of  **many 
TOSS  untruths,  distortions,  and  forged 
I  notations,"  —  charges  which  the  dead 
heologian's  friends  resented  as  mali- 
iously  false.  What  was  their  astonish- 
nent  therefore  when  they  read  the  Pope's 
etter  thanking  the  writer  for  having 
'done  good  service  to  religion  and 
[Catholic  doctrine,"  and  bestowing  upon 
lim  the  apostolic  benediction!  The  letter 
urther  characterized  the  signers  of  the 
ippeal  as  *' ignorant  of  Catholic  doctrine 
3r  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Papal 
Chair  under  the  insulting  pretext  that  it 
beld  fast  to  antiquated  views."  These 
utterances  caused  extreme  pain  and  re- 
i^et  among  progressive  Catholics.  The 
Dean  of  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  a  man  of  the  Schell  type  who  was 
doeely  identified  with  the  monument 
movement*  resigned  his  position  as  a 
silent  protest;  and  the  monument  com- 
mittee sent  to  the  Pope  a  humble  remon- 
strance explaining  the  innocence  of  their 
undertaking  as  designed  to  honor  a 
teacher  and  friend  who  had  shown  his 
fidelity  to  the  church.  To  this  communi- 
cation Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  replied 
in  extremely  cold  and  formal  terms,  say- 
ing the  Pope  had  taken  note  of  the  ex- 
planation and  advised  the  signers  to  dis- 


criminate between  Schell's  private  life 
and  his  writings.   That  was  alL 

On  top  of  these  humiliations  for  the 
Gennan  Catholics  came  the  Encyclical, 
which  seemed  to  be  aimed  to  meet  Grer- 
man  conditions.  Several  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties,  notably  those  of  Wlirz- 
burg  and  Freiburg,  were  known  to  be 
out  of  favor  at  Rome;  and  news  from 
Rome  in  the  summer  indicated  that  the 
Vatican  intended  to  require  that  the 
brighter  theological  students  in  Germany 
be  sent  henceforth  to  Rome  to  complete 
their  training.  That  the  Encyclical  is 
profoundly  deplored  by  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  German  Catholics  goes  with- 
out saving.  Baron  von  Hertling,  the 
most  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Centrum  in  the  Reichstag  and  a  lead- 
ing professor  of  Munich  University,  has 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  a 
Catholic  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
science,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
Encyclical,  he  advocates  principles  di- 
rectly contrary  to  it.  Although  this  ad- 
dress was  heard  by  most  of  the  Catholic 
theologians  of  the  country  it  raised  no 
protest  from  them;  and  one  bishop  had 
the  courage  to  remark  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  meet  present-day  objectors  with 
thirteenth-century  answers. 

The  Encyclical  will  unfortimately  ag- 
gravate the  tendency  of  the  Catholics  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  government's  quarrel 
with  the  Centrum  had  already  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  that  tendency,  as  was 
seen  at  the  annual  Catholic  Congress  at 
Wiirzburg  in  August  This  body  adopted 
resolutions  requiring  Catholic  workmen 
to  join  only  their  denominational  la- 
bor-unions; Catholic  parents  were  called 
upon  to  have  their  sons  connect  them- 
selves only  with  Catholic  young  people's 
sodeties;  Catholic  merchants  and  biisi- 
ncbs  people  must  become  members  only 
of  Catholic  mercantile  associations;  while 
Catholic  army  recruits  must  join,  not  the 
regular  military  sick  fund  organizations, 
but  special  Catholic  unions  for  insurance 
against  sickness. 
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While  the  CathoHcs  are  thus  tiyiiig 
ardficiallj  to  hedge  off  their  joung 
people  from  contemporary  influences, 
a  remarkable  ferment  of  new  views  of 
Hf e  is  at  work  in  yomig  heads  outside 
of  that  church.  An  uncommonly  strong 
and  wide-reaching  tendency  is  noted 
with  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  break 
away  from  all  traditional  trammels.  An 
impulse  toward  individual  self-develop- 
ment is  felt  by  the  younger  generation, 
which  begins  strongly  to  suspect  that  it 
has  been  hoodwinked  by  the  elder  gener- 
ation in  the  interest  of  an  artificial  and 
cramping  authority.  Radical  religious 
and  political  views  are  fast  coming  into 
favor  with  young  men.  Also  with  young 
women,  it  should  be  added,  for  the 
"woman  movement"  is  rapidly  gaining 
volume  and  influence  in  Germany.  The 
"new  woman"  is  a  type  that  is  fast  gain- 
ing in  numbers.  She  may  often  wear 
hideous  clothes,  but  she  believes  in  her- 
self, is  determined  to  develop  her  indi- 
viduality, and  does  not  propose  to  let 
her  parents  settle  for  her  the  largest 
problems  of  her  life. 

Thus  the  relations  between  the  yoimger 
and  the  elder  generation  have  been  dis- 
turbed. It  is  noted  that  the  fiction  of 
the  day  has  begim  to  reflect  this  conflict 
between  young  and  old.  At  first  it  was 
the  gifted,  high-striving  young  man  who 
was  in  rebellion  with  the  outworn  tra- 
ditions supported  by  parents  and  teachers 
for  his  oppression;  latterly  this  struggle 
has  been  transferred  to  the  other  sex,  and 
a  new  type  of  heroine  is  finding  a  place 
in  fiction. 

Meanwhile  thoughtful  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  elder  generation  are  watching 
with  varying  degrees  of  concern  the  in- 
tellectual revolution  in  progress  with  its 
sons  and  daughters.  Many  writers  are 
vainly  deploring  the  changing  ideals  of 
the  young,  their  loss  of  religion  under 
the  seductive  influences  of  Nietzsche  and 
Haeckel:  others  are  trying  to  explore  the 
phenomenon,  to  find  its  causes,  and,  if 
possible,  to  turn  it  into  wholesome  chan- 
nels. The  latter  recognize  that  the  move- 


ment is  in  large  part  a  reasonaUe  ok 
being  a  perfectly  natural  protest  i^ 
customs  and  traditions  which  ofka  & 
regard  the  individual  in  the  soppiari 
interests  of  society.  And  as  for  tfaenti- 
religious  character  of  the  movemeii  m 
far  as  it  is  such  —  this,  too,  is  f onul  tc 
be  a  natural  reaction  against  the  praoi 
dogmatic  form  of  rdigion  as  tat^io^ 
publicschods.  The  teachers  of  Hambacr 
and  Bremen  adopt  this  view  and  vodi 
abolish  all  rdigious  teaching,  sappliB% 
it  with  moral  instructi<m  resting  qb  i 
simple  human  basis,  l^ofessor  F^iha 
explains  the  revulsion  against  re^ 
as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  refi^ 
teaching  in  the  Prussian  sdioob  is  \mi 
upon  the  theological  creeds  of  the  as- 
teenth  century,  whereas  the  young  oa 
at  the  Qymnasien  are  learning  at  ^ 
same  time  to  look  upon  nature  and  tk 
universe  with  the  ^es  <^  modem  adtsfOL 
The  hiatus  between  the  two  syatCBB  d 
thought  is  so  obvious  that  the  young  do 
break  away  in  a  rebellious  spirit  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  creed,  rqect  ik 
Bible  as  a  book  of  fables  and  Bes,  lai 
dispense  with  religion  altogether.  % 
distinguished  pedagogical  phikisopfe 
would  remedy  matters  by  aboliidBng  il 
dogmatic  instruction  in  religioo.  aid 
substituting  an  exegetical  and  Ustoric^ 
form  of  teaching.  At  the  same  time  tk 
doomients  of  religion  would  be  treitoi 
not  as  authorities  to  bind  the  mind  id 
conscience,  but  as  monuments  d  tk 
religious  life  of  humanity. 

Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  this  fo- 
ment in  religious  and  political  opaooBi> 
it  is  certain  Uuit  the  Germany  of  the  not 
generation  will  wear  a  very  different  «• 
pect  from  that  of  to-day.  There  will  k 
a  greater  measure  of  individual  freedoo. 
political  institutions  will  have  to  be  ctft 
into  new  moulds,  the  relations  betirea 
monarch  and  people  will  gravitate  to- 
ward the  EInglish  system,  and  in  eroj 
sphere  of  life  aJl  authorities  will  be  ckseiy 
scanned  and  questioned  before  th^  ^ 
accepted  and  obeyed.  It  is  evident  tW 
a  new  Germany  is  in  the  making. 
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'*  Poetry  in  this  Iktter  age,"  wrote 
n  Jonson  in  his  Discoveries,  "hath 
9ved  but  a  meane  Mistresse  to  such 

have  wholly  addicted  themselves  to 
r,  or  given  their  names  up  to  her  fam- 
.  Thej  who  have  but  saluted  her  on 
e  by,  and  now  and  then  tendered  their 
dts  shee  hath  done  much  for,  and  ad- 
nced  in  the  way  of  their  owne  prof es- 
ins  (both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel) 
yond  all  they  would  have  hoped  or 
tne  for  themselves  without  her  favour." 
1  part,  no  doubt,  this  melancholy  view 

the  poetical  profession  was  a  personal 
atter,  the  sadly  lucid  conclusion  of  a 
an  who  after  laborious  years  in  the 
rvice  of  his  Muse  still  lived  in  an  al- 
y,  while  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  Saint 
iul's,  dwelt  in  a  house  with  two  court- 
irds,  and  many  an  indifferent  sonneteer 
»]ashed  down  Whitehall  in  his  cushioned 
)ach.  Yet,  after  we  have  made  all  due 
lowance  for  the  personal  situation  in- 
>lved,  the  fact  remains  that  Jonson  has 
at  stated  with  characteristic  vigor  a 
)ndition  of  affairs  that  is  perennial  on 
amassus.  It  is  specially  observ&ble  at 
le  present  time,  when  there  is  scarcely 
single  poetic  talent  of  sufficient  volume 
conomically  to  justify  its  possessor  in 
ursuing  poetry  as  a  vocation,  while 
mch  of  the  finest  and  most  successful 
erse  that  has  been  written  for  a  quarter 
f  a  century  has  been  the  work  of  busy 
ditOTs,  college  professors,  clerg3rmen, 
Tokers,  mothers  of  families,  and  may- 
n  (A  cities  "who  have  but  saluted  her 
n  the  by." 

It  is  not  always,  however,  in  the  fine 
md  successful  work  of  these  occasional 
mters  that  we  experience  the  most  quick- 
-ning  encounter  with  the  poetic  spirit, 
rhe  man  who  devotes  himself  with  a 
lingle  mind  to  Poetry,  whether  econom- 


ically justified  in  so  doing  or  not,  may 
perclumce  know  more  of  her  wayward 
and  whimsical  heart  than  the  occasional 
visitor  to  the  Muse's  bower.  Whether 
he  can  effectively  poetize  his  knowledge 
or  not,  his  work  will  not  be  without  its 
reward  for  the  reader  who  can  approach 
it,  in  some  measure, 
"  With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ." 
For  some  cause  of  which  the  determi- 
nation is  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  the  present  year  has  seen  an  appre- 
ciable diminution  in  the  numbor  of 
volumes  of  verse  published  in  England 
and  America.  In  1906,  the  record  was 
well  toward  the  five  hundred  mark.  In 
1907  the  niuiber  has  probably  not  been 
more  than  half  as  great;  there  have  been 
fewer  volumes  of  distinction,  and  the 
average  of  quite  negligible  sheaflets  of 
rhyme  has  been  higher.  It  chances, 
however,  that  the  year  has  brought  forth 
a  group  of  books  by  certain  young  men 
with  whom  poetry  b  a  serious,  and,  in 
varying  degrees,  an  intelligent  pursuit. 
In  the  poems  of  Alfred  Noyes,  George 
Sylvester  Viereck,  and  Miadison  Ca- 
wein,  in  the  poetic  dramas  of  Ridgeley 
Torrence  and  Percy  Mackaye,  and  the 
collected  dramas  of  Mr.  Yeats,  we  have 
a  body  of  sufficiently  diverse  material 
far  the  study  of  the  poetic  temper  and 
attainment  of  our  time  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  work  of  those  with  whom 
poetry  is  a  profession. 


Though  still  on  the  nether  side  of 
thirty,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  has  put  a  not- 
able variety  of  published  verse  to  his 
credit.  In  England,  his  muscular  epic 
of  Drake,  which  has  been  appearing 
in  parts  in  a  magazine,  has  enjoyed  a 
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rather  surprising  success.  To  this  coun- 
try he  was  introduced  last  year  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Mabie  in  a  volume  of  selections 
remarkable  for  its  evidence  of  wide- 
ranging  reading,  for  an  adventurous 
imagination,  and  for  opulence  and  ease 
of  metrical  expression.  Yet  that  volume, 
good  as  it  was,  was  admirable  rather  for 
its  qualities  than  for  its  quality:  there 
was  in  it  no  single  piece  that  seemed 
secive  of  a  place  in  the  safe-deposit 
vaults  of  Time. 

In  the  present  volume.  The  Flower  of 
Old  Japan,^  the  situation  b  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  beverage  that  Mr.  Noyes 
pours  us  is  still  must  rather  than  wine. 
Mr.  Noyes's  enterprise  is  to  recapture 
"Old  Japan,"  the  land  of 

"  Drtams  and  drag^oni  and  gingerbread," 
and  to  set  it  forth  in  the  temper  of  a  kind 
of  philosophical  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
In  the  Prelude  he  invites  us:  — 

Ah,  let  us  follow,  follow  far 
Beyond  the  purple  seas ; 

Beyond  the  rody  foaming  bar. 
The  coral  reef,  the  trees, 

The  land  of  parrots,  and  the  wild 

That  rolls  before  the  fearless  child 
Its  ancient  mysteries : 

Onward  and  onward  if  we  can, 
To  Old  Japan,  to  Old  Japan. 

If  we  accept  the  invitation  we  are 
personally  conducted  through  sixty  pages 
of  fantastic  marvels  that  are  yet  made 
almost  convincing  by  the  poet's  bright 
imagination,  and  his  gifts  of  vivid  phrase, 
and  fluent,  melodious  verse,  till,  at  the 
end,  he  brings  us  comfortably  home:  — 

Slowly,  as  a  wavering  mist 

Waned  the  wonder  ont  of  sight, 
To  a  sigh  of  amethyst, 

To  a  wraith  of  scented  light. 
Flower  and  magic  glass  had  gone ; 

Near  the  clntching  fire  we  sat 
Dreaming,  dreaming,  all  alone. 

Each  upon  a  furry  mat. 

While  the  firelight,  red  and  clear, 
Fluttered  in  the  black  wet  pane, 
It  was  very  good  to  hear 

*  The  Flower  of  Old  Japan.  By  ALrRED 
N0TR8.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Go. 
1907. 


Howling  winds  and  trm 
For  we  found  at  last  we  ! 

More  than  all  our  i 
All  the  fairy  tal«a  1 

And  home  the  heart  o€  Uesr!m.  I 

There  is  a  profideocy  in  tike 
ship  that,  coupled  with  Mr.  N< 
morous  tendemesv  in 
theme,  all  but  disarms  crii 
we  look  at  the  matter  in  a  oool  o^/ 
light,  it  must  be  said  that  tbe 
only  partially  successf  uL  Since  l^ 
Heam  has  revealed  to  us  her  dti^ 
mystical  soul,  "Old  Japaa**  is  icc- 
a  valid  and   universal  symbol  fv 
fantastic  realm  of  childish   rosaae 
which  Mr.  Noyes  is  the  ceM»^ 

The  second  half  of  the  booik  m  f 
up  to  a  companion  piece,  '*Tlic  Fa^ 
Wild  Thyme,'*  in  whidi  the  sur- 
venture  is  assailed  by  another  tnck 
the  course  of  it  occurs  a  paasafe  tl 
may  be  taken  as  suggesting  by  ros^ 
tion  Mr.  Noyes's  poetic  creed  aad  ^ 
bition:  — 

«  Men  toil,"  he  laid,  "  from  moni  till  m^ 
With  bleeding  handa  and  blinded  pif^ 
For  gold,  more  gold  !     They  haw  bMV 
The  trust  that  in  their  sonla  wm  laid 
Their  fairy  birthright  they  have  waU 
For  little  disks  of  mortal  gold ; 
And  now  they  cannot  even  see 
The  gold  upon  the  greenwood  tree. 
The  wealth  of  colored  lighta  thai  ftm 
In  soft  gradations  through  the  ^ism. 
The  riches  of  the  love  nntold 
That  wakes  the  day  from  grey  to  goU 
And  howsoe'er  the  moonlight 
Magic  webs  among  the  leaven. 
Englishmen  care  little  now  I 

For  elves  beneath  tbe  hawthorn  hem^      I 
Nor  if  Robin  should  return 
Dare  they  of  an  outlaw  learn  ; 
For  them  the  Smallest  Flower  ia  fnM. 
Mute  is  the  music  of  the  world  ; 
And  unbelief  has  driven  away 
Beauty  from  the  blossomed  sprmy.'" 

This  indictment  of  the  England  tkl  9 
no  longer  "Merrie  England,'*  a  coohkc 
theme  with  contemporary  writen  d 
verse,  has  not  often  been  put  more  tar 
ingly  than  this.  It  recalls  a  sinuhi  is- 
dlctment  of  the  British  temperameot  If 
a  still  younger  poet 
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The  bine 
red  its  etenuJ  bosom,  and  the  dew 
summer  Dighto  collected  still  to  make 
»  morning  precious :     Beaatj  waa.awake ! 
ly  were  ye  not  awake  ? 

To  turn  from  the  fairy  fancies  of  Mr. 
>7es  to  the  Babylonian  imaginations  of 
r.  George  Sylvester  Viereck  is  a  rather 
rilling  psychologic  adventure/  "So- 
nt "  b  a  favorite  word  with  Mr.  Viereck, 
d  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one 
define  the  characteristic  quality  of  his 
etic  personality.  Perhaps  no  poet  now 
iting  is  more  proficient  in  the  loud 
mphonious  lay,  and  the  quality  of  Mr. 
eneck's  vigorous,  if  unhealthy  imagina- 
>n  is  of  a  sort  to  be  expressed  very  per- 
ctly  in  his  reverberating  verse.  Take 
e  opening  section  of  his  titular  poem:  — 

O  Nineveb.  thy  realm  is  set 

Upon  a  base  of  rook  and  steel 
FrovV  where  the  nnder-rivers  fret 

Hi^b  ap  to  where  the  planets  reel. 

Glad  in  a  blazing  coat  of  mail, 

Above  the  gables  of  the  town 
Huge  dragons  with  a  monstrons  trail 

Have  pillared  pathways  up  and  down. 

And  in  the  bowels  of  the  deep 

Where  no  roan  sees  the  gladdening  sun, 
All  uight  without  the  balm  of  sleep 

The  bnman  tide  rolls  on  and  on. 

The  Hudson's  mighty  waters  lave 
In  stem  caress  thy  granite  shore. 

And  to  thy  port  the  salt  sea  wave 
Brings  oil  and  wine  and  precious  ore. 

Tet  if  the  ocean  in  its  might 

Should  rise,  confounding  stream  and  bay, 
The  stain  of  one  deUrious  night 

Not  all  the  tides  can  wash  away. 

^m  this  beginning  imrolls  a  poetic 
>ictiu«  of  "Nineveh"  that  is  an  im- 
>ressive  if  superficial  envisagement  of 
hat  great  rock-delving,  sky-scaling  city 
if  New  York  that  b  fast  coming  to  be 
nore  than  Paris,  more  th^n  London 
nren,  the  fypical  umbilicus  gentium,  a 
;reat  Babylonish  hive  of  nations.  There 
is  undeniable  power  in  the  picture,  yet 

^  Nineveh  and  Other  Poems.  By  Gkobob 
tTLYBSTBB  ViBRBCK.  Ncw  York :  Moffat, 
fardACo.     1907. 


in  the  conclusion  we  discover  clearly 
the  youthful  limitation  as  well  as  the 
perverse  literary  taint  in  Mr.  Viereck's 
talent:  — 

I,  too,  the  fatal  barrest  gained 
Of  them  that  sow  with  seed  of  fire 

In  passioo*8  garden  —  I  have  drained 
The  goblet  of  thy  sick  desire. 

I  from  thy  lore  bad  bitter  bliss. 

And  ever  in  my  memory  stir 
The  after-savours  of  thy  kiss  — 

The  taste  of  aloes  and  of  myrrh. 

And  yet  I  love  thee,  love  unblessed 
The  poison  of  thy  wanton's  art ; 

Though  thou  be  sister  to  the  Pest 
In  thy  great  bands  I  lay  my  heart ! 

And  when  thy  body  Titan-strong 
Writhes  on  its  giant  couch  of  sin, 

Yea,  though  upon  the  trembliog  throng 
The  very  vault  of  Heaven  fall  in ; 

And  though  the  palace  of  thy  feasts 
Sink  crumbling  in  a  fiery  sea  — 

I,  like  the  rest  of  Baal's  priests, 
Will  share  thy  doom,  0  Nineveh. 

This  is  the  piece  in  Mr.  Viereck's  vol- 
ume that  must  be  taken  most  seriously. 
His  monotonous  celebration  of  Ashto- 
reth,  Lilith,  Pasiphae,  Sappho,  Cleo- 
patra, Faustine,  Salome,  and  their  mod- 
ern sisters  is  clearly  derivative,  and  the 
precocious  satiety  which  he  discloses  so 
sonantly  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  shock- 
ing as  amusing.  Some  day,  we  may  hope, 
Mr.  Viereck  will  have  had  enough  of 
Ashtoreth  and  Baal,  and,  turning  to 
gods  more  favorable  to  English  poesy, 
give  us  poems  in  which  his  admirable 
endowment  of  melody  and  imagination 
shall  serve  a  nobler  meaning. 

Beginning  with  a  slender  sheaf  of 
Blooms  of  the  Berry  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  has  cultivated 
his  muse  with  such  undeviating  constan- 
cy that  a  score  of  books  of  poetry  now 
bear  his  name.  These  he  has  brought 
together  in  a  collected  edition  in  five 
volumes.*  Mr.  Cawein  has  scarcely  been 

1  The  Poems  of  Madison  Cawein.  Five  vol- 
umes. With  iPustrations  by  Ebio  Papb.  Ind- 
ianapolis :  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  Louisville : 
Ben  La  Bree.     1907. 
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well  advised  in  ooUecting  his  work  in 
such  a  formidable  bulk.  Siich  poetry  as 
his,  so  largely  the  poetry  ci  transient 
mood  rather  than  of  thought  or  dramatic 
action,  cannot  but  produce  a  certain 
impression  ol  ineffective  monotony  when 
massed  in  five  stout  volumes.  Time  is 
the  shrewdest  anthologist,  and  may  be 
trusted  in  the  long  run  to  select  the  things 
that  are  worth  while.  Yet  a  poet  b  wise 
in  the  measure  that  he  fiwestalls  Time's 
judgments. 

Mr.  Cawein,  nevertheless,  is  perhaps 
the  most  poetical  oi  our  living  American 
poets.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
in  whom  poetic  temperament  is  so  unin- 
termittent,  whose  fancy  riots  so  continu- 
aUy  among  poetic  symbob.  He  is  not 
free  from  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  For 
structural  form  his  work  is  not  preemi- 
nent; it  abounds  in  smaU  obscurities  and 
cacophonies;  and  if  syntax  constrains 
him,  he  treads  it  underfoot  There  is  in 
his  verse  not  quite  enough  of  that  sound 
prose  style  which  is  the  humdrum  basis 
of  poetic  style,  the  solid  torch  from  which 
the  flame  aspires.  Yet  his  best  work  in  its 
fine  and  individual  quality  is  not  easily 
surpassed.  He  gives  us  the  sweet  Ken- 
tucky landscape  so  poetized  by  the  haze 
of  temperament  wherewith  he  envelops 
it,  that  even  to  Bacchus  in  a  cornfield 
with  chipmunks  frisking  about  his  legs 
we  can  accord  that  ''willing  suspension 
of  disbelief"  that  Coleridge  took  to  be 
poetic  faith.  It  is  precisely  in  these  Ken- 
tucky pieces  rather  than  in  his  ambitious 
narrative  poems  on  mediaeval  themes  that 
Mr.  Cawein  is  at  his  very  best  There 
is  scarcely  a  section  in  his  "Intimations 
of  the  Beautiful,**  for  example,  in  which 
some  mood  of  nature  is  not  portrayed 
with  a  haunting  melodious  felicity.  Take 
as  a  single  instance  this  exquisite  piece  of 
dissolving  color:  — 
The  olimbing-orioket  in  the  dosk 
MoTes  wings  of  moony  gossamer ; 
Its  TagnSf  Tibrating  note  I  hear 
Among  the  boughs  of  dew  and  ronsk, 
Whenoe,  rustling  with  a  mellow  thud, 
The  ripe  quince  falls.  Low,  deep  and  oleaTf 
The  west  is  boond  with  burning  blood. 


Tha  alanting  bats  beneath  tlie  ] 

A  da^  disk  edged  with  glhteri^  vtitt.  - 

Spin  loops  of  intertaogled  night : 

An  owl  wakes,  heoting  orer  sooa. 

Within  the  forest  far  away : 

And  now  the  heaT'n  filla,  liglit  by  fight. 

And  all  the  blood-red  west  gvows  gny. 

I  hear  no  sound  of  wind  or  ware ; 

No  sob  or  song,  except  the  slow 

Leaf  crioket^s  flute-soft  tremolo. 

Among  wet  walks  grown  gray  and  gisvs.  — 

Li  raiment  mists  of  silver  sear. 

With  strange,  pale  eyes  thou  comsst,  0 

Thou  spirit  of  the  Waning-Year ! 

Through  scenes  like  these  Mr.  CtvB 
continually,  like  his  own  hermit  thnsk 

**  Trails  an  enehanted  flute  aloag,^ 
and  it  is  a  singular  refreshment  to  ilo^ 
and  listen  to  its  plaintive,  peraisteot  note. 

The  volume  of  Seleckons  from  ii 
Verse  of  John  B.  Tabb  *  made  hj  Mn 
Meynell,  would  offer  to  the  discurareh- 
minded  some  provocative  points  of  ooo- 
parison  with  the  books  that  we  have  hm 
considering.  "  Quaint  '*  and  **  pnffusi " 
are  the  words  that  first  occur  to  m 
endeavoring  to  phrase  Father  Tibb'i 
poetic  quality,  but  they  are  inadequtc 
and  misleading  unless  carefully  quafified 
Father  Tabb's  mind  is  curiously  oc» 
pied  with  the  correspondences  betvea 
the  natural  and  spiritud  workl,  yet  Ib 
sense  of  them  is  not  so  much  the  mptk'i 
feeling  of  oneness  as  the  modem  9» 
tvsVa  sense  of  the  far-reaching  uAa- 
relations  of  life.  His  imagination  inodi 
into  odd,  sometimes  macabresque  cru- 
nies,  of  nature  and  human  life.  He 
each  in  a  single  flash  of  illuminatioD  ii 
part  of  the  whole,  as  a  poetic  idea;  aai 
this  poetic  idea  refined  of  all  dross  ft 
surplusage  he  has  a  most  remarkiUl 
power  of  conveying  in  eight  or  tvcNff 
short  lines.  His  imagination  is  anski^ 
cal  in  the  extreme.  He  is  as  f  ull  of  siiiul 
tudes  as  Herbert  or  Crashaw;  often  tf 
entire  poem  is  built  upon  a  single  figori 
Yet  despite  the  temptations  to  fanUstt 
cality  that  beset  a  mind  of  this  tjpli 

1  SeUaioiu  from  the  Verms  ofJoim  B.  Tri 
Made  by  Aliob  Mbtksll.  London:  Bm^ 
St  Gates.    1007. 
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Tstrained  and  ineffective  similitudes 
conspicuously  few.  His  tiny  poems, 
i  the  psychologist's  pin  pricks,  are 
y  perfect  tests  of  poetic  sensibility. 
•"ather  Tabb's  quality  is  not  unknown 
readers  ol  the  AtlanHct  yet  this  page 
Y  be  happily  adorned  by  one  of  his 
racteristic  pieces:  — 

THE  PLATICATSS 

ho  are  thy  playmates,  boy  ?  " 

y  f arorite  is  Joy, 

o  briogs  with  him  his  sister,  Peace,  to  stay 

t  liveloni^  day. 

re  them  both,  bat  he 

loet  to  me.** 

nd  where  thy  pUymates  now, 

tan  of  sober  brow  ?  ** 

las  I  dear  Joy,  the  merriest,  is  dead. 

;  I  hare  wed 

«e ;  and  our  babe,  a  boy 

w  bom,  is  Joy.*' 


[t  begins  to  look  as  if  the  poetic  drama, 
er  many  years  of  desuetude  and  rele- 
don  to  the  doset,  were  winning  a  fresh 
>thold  in  our  theatres.  Each  of  the  past 

0  seasons  has  seen  successful  plays  in 
rse  upon  the  boards  and  there  is  even 
ming  to  be  something  like  a  "dawn- 
kindled  quire"  of  yoimg  poets  to  win 
e  admiration  of  the  world  as  much  by 
eir  capable  dealings  with  actors  and 
magers  as  by  their  poetical  attain- 
snts.  During  the  coming  season  we 
e  to  see  among  others  two  plays  pre- 
Qting  an  interesting  partie  carrSe  of 
ssionate  lovers.^ 

In  dealing  dramatically  with  the  time- 

>rn  story  of  Ab^lard  and  Heloise,  Mr. 

xrence  has  evidenUy  spared  no  pains 

possess  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

1  the  matter  ol  texture  this  has  been  all 
his  advantage.    To  his  dose  study  of 

^  Abdard  and  Heloise.    By  Ridoelbt  Toa- 

:vcB.    New  York  :  Charles  Soriboer's  Sods. 

07. 

Sappho  and  Phaon.    A  tragedy  set  forth  with 

FVoIogoe,  Indaotion,  Prelude,  Interludes,  and 

Hlo^e.   By  PsaoT  Mackatb.    New  Tork: 

^  Msomillan  Co.     1907. 


the  sources  we  owe  the^  thousand  vivid 
historical  details  that  are  woven  into  the 
vigorous  give  and  take  of  the  dialogue 
with  fine  dramatic  and  poetic  effect.  In 
the  matter  of  structure,  however,  there 
is  a  question  whether  Mr.  Torrence*s 
play  has  not  lost  in  effectiveness  through 
his  endeavor  to  give  the  whole  story  as  it 
is  in  the  books.  The  piece  as  it  stands 
is  in  four  acts.  In  the  first  we  encounter 
Aboard,  the  "Socrates  of  Gaul,*'  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  in  the  full  sweep 
ol  his  passion  for  Heloise.  In  the  second, 
Heloise  declines  to  many  him,  to  make 
him  otherwise  than 

**  Free  to  pursue  that  upward  path  he  walks 
Toward  that  high  radianoe  that  is  his  am- 
bition,** 

and  Fulbert,  her  uncle,  takes  his  revenge. 
In  the  third,  the  transformed  Ab^lard, 
after  some  futile  eloquence,  goes  his 
priestiy  way,  leaving  Heloise  to  take  the 
veil.  In  the  fourth  the  lovers  meet  again 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  just  as 
Ab^lard,  excommunicated,  dies  with  a 
characteristic  burst  of  feverish  declama- 
tion. 

As  history,  this  even  division  of  atten- 
tion between  Ab^lard  the  passionate  and 
poetic  leader  of  the  new  cause,  and  Ab^- 
lard  the  whimpering  pawn  of  fate  is  well- 
considered,  but  as  dramatic  structure 
it  is  not  successful.  The  climax  of  the 
piece  comes  at  the  end  of  the  second  act. 
From  that  point  onward,  save  for  a  tense 
moment  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
act,  the  play  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  drame  jtathclogique^  that  makes  no 
appeal  to  our  sympathies,  and  has  but  a 
slender  intellectual  interest.  If  instead 
of  beginning  in  medias  res  there  had 
been  an  initial  act  setting  forth  the  growth 
of  Ab^lard's  love  for  Heloise,  with  the 
progressive  disturbance  of  his  scholarly 
habitudes  by  the  pertiurbations  of  passion, 
and  had  the  last  fortuitous  meeting  been 
omitted,  and  the  play  concluded  with  the 
parting  at  the  close  of  the  present  third 
act,  it  might  have  been  considerably 
more  memorable.  This  redistribution 
of  the  material  would  have  given  us  the 
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essential  tragedy  of  the  love  of  Ab^lard 
and  Heloise  more  compactly  and  coher- 
ently. The  tragical  climax  would  then 
have  come  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
and  the  single  final  act  of  pallid  renun- 
ciation would  have  been  not  only  toler- 
able, but  tragically  telling.  More  than 
that,  we  should  have  had,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  more  complete  and  convincing 
portrayal  of  Peter  Ab^lard,  who,  what- 
ever his  weakness  and  wavering,  was  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  modern 
man  of  that  germinal  middle-age,  the 
Hamlet  rather  than  the  Socrates  of  Gaul. 
The  passion  of  Heloise  would  have  been 
more  credible  so,  and  the  play  as  a  whole 
less  obviously  built  with  an  eye  to  the 
requirements  of  a  leading  lady. 

A  fine  imaginative  scholarship  is  the 
first  quality  that  impresses  the  reader 
of  any  of  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  poetic 
plays.  In  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
Fenris  the  Wolf,  and  Jeanne  cTArc,  the 
striking  thing  was  Mr.  Mackaye*s  ac- 
quaintance with  the  life  that  there  is  in 
old  books.  In  Sappho  and  Phaan  this 
quality  is  still  more  largely  in  evidence. 
One  approaches  the  play  by  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  terraces,  porticoes,  and 
vestibules  which  are  all  compact  of  eager 
learning.  Taking  a  hint  from  Horace's 
ex  nolo  fidum,  Mr.  Mackaye  strives  to 
give  a  greater  reality  to  his  age-old  theme 
by  leading  us  backward  from  the  present 
and  actuality  by  easy,  imperceptibly 
merging  gradations.  In  the  Prologue  an 
American,  an  Italian,  and  a  German 
savant  excavating  at  Herculaneum  find 
the  make-up  box  of  the  ancient  actor, 
Actius,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue, 
by  the  aid  of  dissolnng  scenes,  Medbery, 
the  American,  suffers  a  sea-change  into 
Actius  himself.  Then  follows  the  Induc- 
tion in  which  Actius  and  his  mistress 
Naevoleia  prepare  to  play  Sappho  and 
Phaon  in  the  presence  of  Horace,  Virgil, 
and  Varius  the  author  of  the  piece.  Fi- 
nally, after  an  erudite  and  entertaining 
Prelude,  the  tragedy  is  enacted.  At  its 
end  Phaon,  impersonated  by  Acdus, 
dissolves  back  into  Medbery,  and  we 


f5      I 


wake  up,  as  it  were,  mbbi^  cm  r^c 
eyes.  How  effective  all  this  «t&:    . 
the  stage  is  a  dubious  queartna^^  T 
imagination  of  the  closetHreads, . 
a  fine  fillip  like  the  telescopic  r. 
some  of  Calderon's  dransAs; 
the  reader  the  machinery  is  ma 
convincing.    Despite  the  ^rvst  v: 
of  the  contrivance  the  Imst   skr. 
Actius   and '  Naevoleia  to   Smpp^ 
Phaon  is  an  awkward  one;  it  h  . 
from  Vamour  to  pasdonate  kvrp.  - 
one  civilization  to  another;  ^lad  tiy*  - 
edy  itself  is  so  purely  Greek  in  sefic: 
development,  and  in  tragic  tem^ 
Varius  is  scarcely  a  credible  matkar 
hardly  forget  that  it  is  a  play  of  a  p . 
With  a  careful  instinct  for  apfrorr 
ness,  Mr.  Mackaye  has  kept  ha&  . 
to   a   single   scenic    setting    mad 
passed    it    within    twenty-fovff    ^  • 
though  he  has  allowed  for  saax^M^ 
esque  modern  stage  effects  bj  tbe 
cession  upon  the  scene  of  aftsBooL  . 
twilight,  dark  and  dawn.     The  Gr 
temper  of  the  piece  is  still  fiirthr 
hanced  by  the  skill  with  which  in  thr  i^' 
emotional  parts  Mr.  Mackaye  has  ^vr 
his  blank  verse  with   Sapphic  jorr 
Witness  this  passage  in  which  Tim 
the  slave  tells  Sappho  of  his  earir  r> 
of  Aphrodite:  — 

PHAOH 

Oft  ere  the  day,  while  all  the  sUtvs  st » 

ingr, 
I  and  my  boat  put  out  on  the  blaek  tnts 
Under  ns  there  and  over  ns,  the  stan  aiC 

Songs  of  that  aileoee. 
Soon  then  the  sullen,  braxen-bomed  ana 
Rise  in  the  east,  and  slowly  with  thsr  «~ 

ploughs 
Break  in  the  acres  of  the  broad  .£g«u 

Farrows  of  6re. 
So,  many  a  time  there,  as  I  leased  to  vr 

them 
Yoked  in  their  glory,  sadden  'gmiast  the  r**^ 
Seemed    there    stood    a    maiden  —  s  ^4- 

shadow — 

SAPPHO 

Ah  yon  beheld  her ! 

^  Since  this  was  written  the  plsT  \m  ^ 
produced  in  New  York  minaa  Prolc^-a*.  l»i* 
tion,  Prelude,  luterludes,  and  Epilo^se. 
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elcy  too,  in  intention  if  not  alto- 
in  effect,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
roplie  is  brought  about  The  tragic 
ily  started  by  Sappho's  freeing  of  a 
due  to  Poseidon  ends  in  making 
1  tHe  unwitting  slayer  of  Bion,  his 
by  liis  slave  wife,  and  in  Siippho's 
estniction.  Throughout  the  last  act 
el  tHe  true  tragic  pity  and  terror, 
t  in  their  highest  potency,  at  any 
^th  an  admirable  consistency.  Mr. 
utye  has  revived  excellently  well  the 
hie  spirit 

**  Of  amorous  hoars 
rrent  as  fire  and  delioato  as  flowsis ;  " 

iie  trait  that  lingers  in  the  mind  as 
«  finest  promise  is  the  way  in  which 
as  invested  the  old  passionate  story 

intiniations  of  tender  and  wistful 
lanitj. 
he  fine  fiair  for  romantic  situation 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  shown  so 
ibly  in  her  novels  has  lost  none  of  its 
[iness  in  The  Ooddeea  of  Reason,  her 
:  play  in  verse.^  Indeed,  the  piece  is 
ceived  in  terms  of  romantic  situation, 
i  for  that  reason  it  is  the  most  read- 
I  poetic  drama,  in  the  popular  sense 
tl:^  word,  that  has  latdy  been  seen. 
ss  Johnston's  imaginative  historic 
ise  and  her  gift  of  weaving  a  poetic 
dng  for  romantic  story  were  never 
>re  capably  demonstrated  than  in  this 
ly  of  the  stirring  early  years  of  the 
ench  Revolution.  The  polished  Ar- 
dianism  of  the  ancien  rSgimSf  Breton 
re,  the  red  passion  of  the  Revolution, 
ese  are  the  elements  that  she  employs 

the  development  of  her  tragic  story 

Love  and  Death.  One  must  not  sup- 
)8e,  however,  that  the  piece  is  but  an 
istorical  novel  Inoken  into  blank.  It  is 
)nceived  and  executed  entirely  in  the 
oetic  temper.  Indeed  there  is  a  question 

the  temper  of  the  author  in  its  compo- 
ition  has  not  been,  in  a  sense,  too  poetic. 
^  her  prose  in  her  novels  seemed  some- 
imes  aspiring  to  be  poetry,  so  here  her 
K)etiy  sometimes  aspires  to  the  estate 

^  The  CM<U$i  ofB&uon,  Bj  Mabt  John- 
TOH.  Bofton:  Oraghton,  Miffliii  A  Go.  1907. 

^OLIOO-NO,  6 


of  music.  Her  mood  is  so  lyrical  that 
her  feet  are  continually  floated  off  the 
firm  iambic  ground  into  anapaestic 
rhythms  and  even  into  rhyme.  This  is 
most  common  in  the  speeches  of  her 
heroine,  Yvette,  "The  right  of  the 
Seigneur,"  who  later  impersonates  The 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Here  the  change  of 
metre  is  not  ineffective,  as  in  this  climax 
of  a  long  emotional  speech  in  the  iambic 
pentameter:  — 

0  loTs  I  is  it  love  that  stifles  me  so  ? 

0  love  I  is  it  love  that  makes  me  weep  ? 

1  thoaght  that  lore  was  all  splendor  and  light, 
The  bow  in  the  sky,  the  bird  at  its  height, 
The  glory  and  state  of  an  angel  bright ! 

But  when  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative 
speech  in  blank  verse  by  a  male  character 
we  come  upon  a  pure  anapaestic  couplet, 

*'  Green,  reverend  and  dim  as  the  light  may  be 
In  a  sea  king^s  palaoe  under  the  sea  " 

the  dramatic  effect  is  blurred.  This,  how- 
ever, is  purely  an  objective  criticism. 
It  is  clear  that  this  metrical  phase  of  the 
drama  is  of  a  piece  with  the  curiously 
lyrical  mood  of  its  conception,  which  is 
.  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  the  highly  in- 
dividual interest.  It  is  romance  mixed 
with  music. 

As  we  have  been  considering  the  work 
of  those  latter-day  poets  who  have  medi- 
tated their  muse  without  regard  to  ad- 
vancement in  "their  owne  professions*' 
whether  "the  Law  or  the  Gospel,"  one 
rough  similarity  should  have  become 
apparent,  —  the  ultra  lyridsm  of  their 
mood,  their  impatience  alike  of  the  labor 
of  the  file  and  of  severe  reflection.  Lyric 
and  dramatic  poets  alike  are  chiefly 
preoccupied  with  the  appealing,  the 
picturesque,  the  romantic,  Uie  tradition- 
ally tragic,  and  in  none  of  them,  save 
perhaps  in  the  work  of  Father  Tabb,  is 
there  any  very  searching  criticism  of  life, 
any  compelling  sense  of  that  tragical- 
comical  world  of  labw,  compromise, 
dreams,  and  frustrations  which  is  actu- 
ality for  most  of  us.  We  have,  however, 
at  the  end  to  deal  with  two  poets,  per- 
haps the  most  lyrical  in  temper  of  them 
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all,  who  have  yet  contrived  to  stir  emo- 
tions that  relate  themselves  a  little  less 
remotely  to  our  business  and  bosoms. 

The  work  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  needs  no 
description  to  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic, 
Yet  in  view  of  the  recent  publication 
of  an  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works  ^  a 
word  may  be  said  as  to  his  quality  and 
significance.  The  volume  of  the  complete 
Lyrical  Poems  does  not  show  Mr.  Yeats 
quite  to  the  best  advantage.  Verse  so 
mystical  and  shadowy,  so  *'s3anbolic" 
as  his,  gains  by  selection  and  segregation 
rather  than  collection.  The  symbols 
come,  by  too  frequent  repetition,  to  seem 
a  little  diildish.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
poet  to  be 

"  Ghang^  into  a  hound  with  one  red  ear  *^ 
once.  The  first  time  this  engaging  phe- 
nomenon occurs  we  experience  a  pleasur- 
able thrill,  but  when  it  b  repeated  again 
and  yet  again  it  ceases  to  delight  us  poet- 
ically. Not  all  Mr.  Yeats's  gifts  of  music 
and  Celtic  magic  avail  to  make  the  vol- 
ume other  than  a  little  tedious.  But  the 
Dramatical  Poems  are  another  matter. 
"Dramatic  art,"  says  Mr.  Yeats  finely, 
if  debatably,  in  his  Preface,  "is  a  method 
of  expression,  and  neither  an  hairbreadth 
escape  nor  a  love  affair  more  befits  it 
than  the  passionate  exposition  of  the  most 
delicate  and  strange  intuitions."  This 
is  plainly  the  ideal  of  a  coterie,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  poetic  dramas  of  Mr. 
Yeats  will  ever  permanently  please  the 
large  luxurious  audiences  that  throng  the 
theatres,  *twixt  dinner  and  bedtime.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  apprehend  great  results 
from  the  campaign  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  musical  speech  that  Mr.  Yeats 
outlines  in  his  Appendix.  But  in  the  plays 
themselves,  "The  Countess  Cathleen," 
"The  Shadowy  Waters,"  "The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire,"  he  has  admirably 
achieved  the  expression  in  wavering, 
wind-swayed  verse,  of  intuitions  "the 
most  delicate  and  strange"  yet  as  real 

1  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  B.  TeaU, 
In  two  volumes.  Volume  I,  Lyrical  Poems. 
Volume  11,  Dramatical  Poems.  New  York : 
The  MaomUlan  Co.     1 907. 


to  our   hearts   as 

In  the  death  of  Ricfaaid  Bm^' 
years  ago  American  poetiy  kit  t 
of  the  richest  promise,  a  poet  vk 
dition  to  a  fine  Ij^c  faculty  and  t  i£r 
ate  sensibility  to  beauty 
philosophic  mind.  How  sinoere  o 
found  his  preoocupatioiis  were  ^ 
become  more  pUinly   evideat  t? 
the  republication  of  the  kmr  pr 
his  incomplete  Arthurian  cycle,  r 
fifth  volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Em^ 
taihing  his  plan  for  the  wfaale,  «ri 
liminary  studies  and  ducidatiaB&' ' 
this  we  discover  that  the  poemv^l 
complete  in  nine  dramas  amar  ' 
three  parts  of  three  plays  each,  cac  . 
to  consist  of  a  Masque,  a  Tra^  ■ 
to  end,  respectively,  with  a  Eoa^ 
Drama,  an  Idyllic  Drama,  and  a  '=• 
monody."  Despite  the  elaboralioB  j 
contrivance,  it  grows  dear  as  ve  9ec 
these  pathetic  notes  and  fragnKS^  - 
it  was  a  sincere  and  single  poebc 
ception  which  might  have  raaksi : 
poetic   monument   of    great  obbc: 
power  and  far-reaching  ethical  sr- 
canoe.  For  "  Avalon,"  the  '*ham»ir 
wherein  aU  the  contending  forocs  d . 
cyde  were  to  find  reconciliatiooaad*- 
tion,  Hovey  had  written  at  the  tzme  d  . 
death  but  a  few  brief  vtfsified  doI&  > 
illuminative  are   they  of  the  farooii 
creative  process  in  a  poetic  ndadd'je^ 
calibre  that  four  of  them  may  be  jnc- 
here:  — 


I  have  laid  in  a  long  miartjike. 
But  now  at  last  and  snddeal j  I  m&. 


(Sutes  the  great  law  of  mddewB  a^' 
pearanoe.  Reooneiiiadonof  PlotoaieaBi-^' 
tonian  theories  (vide  HartmaaB^a  rsettf^ 
Slow  preparation  in  the  nnoofiaeioaa  Gaii^ 
sudden  at  end  of  prooeas.) 

QVKHKyEHM 

And  Galahad,  thy  son,  who  diwl  a  wii- 
Shall  he  be  ever  lonely  ? 

^  Launcelot  and  Gitentvere,    A  Poem  u  ^"^ 
mas.    By  Richard   Howr.     FiTt 
New  York :  The  DufBeld  Co.     1901. 
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ULUirGBIiOT 

For  him  too 
ime  mystio  lad j  wait*  in  Avalon, 
luU  dim  mytterioos  mother-land  of  forms. 

LAUNCBLOT 

rthnr  in  Avalon  has  found  his  bridoi 

Qd  there  is  peace  between  his  soul  and  mine. 

LAUVOSLOT 

doth  not  now  repent  me  of  mj  sins  ; 
iey  oft  were  mj  salyation.     Bat  for  them 
mig^ht  have  lain  forever  in  my  dream 
I  the  ohild-hearted  valleys.  They,  like  wolves, 
onsed  me  from  my  as  yet  unearned  repose 
Dd  drove  me  toiling  np  this  ardnons  hill 
liere  from  the  snmmit  now  mine  eyes  look 

oat 
t  peace  upon  a  peacefnl  universe. 
ay,  sweet,  our  sins  are  but  G^mI's  thunder- 

oloads, 
hat  hide  the  g^lorioos  snn  a  little  while ; 
nd  afterwards  the  fields  brings  forth  their 

fruit. 


Mrs.  Hovey  tells  US  that  these  last  lines, 
intended  to  fonn  the  concluding  pas- 
sage of  the  entire  poem,  were  the  first  of 
aU  to  be  written.  Read  with  the  four 
plajB  previously  published,  so  full  of 
"brave  translunary  things,"  —  they  give 
us  some  conception  of  the  vastness  of 
the  enterprise  and  of  its  ethical  bear- 
ing. Had  Hovey  lived  we  should  have 
had  a  poem  in  which  a  psychology  of 
sin,  in  deep  consonance  with  the  trend 
of  modem  thought,  would  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  fervor  of  poetic  passion  and 
a  wealth  of  poetic  beauty,  a  completeness 
of  embodiment,  that  must  have  carried 
its  meaning  home.  More  effectually 
perhaps  than  any  other  book  of  the  year 
this  volume  of  fragmentary  literary  re- 
mains reawakens  us  to  a  sense  of  the 
reality,  the  permanence  and  power  of 
the  poetic  spirit 
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Whttfier  was  bom  in  1807,  the  year 
I  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  Dming 
he  year  following,  the  English  army  in 
he  Peninsular  War,  allied  with  the  forces 
I  Spain  and  Portugal,  made  what  the 
K)et  Wordsworth  felt  to  be  a  shameful 
reaty  with  the  French.  In  his  pamph- 
et  against  this  Convention  of  Cintra, 
Wordsworth  justified,  with  passionate 
doquence,  the  right  of  noble-minded 
nen  to  assert  themselves  in  times  of  mor- 
d  tumult  and  confused  political  aims, 
tie  pictured  the  human  soul  '*  breaking 
lown  limit,  and  losing  and  forgetting 
lersdf  in  the  sensation  and  image  of 
[Country  and  the  human  race."  In  such 
irises,  he  declared,  the  emotions  tran- 
icend  the  immediate  object  which  excites 
them.  War,  terrible  in  its  naked  cruelty, 
f^  "attracting  the  more  benign  by  the 
accompaniment  of  some  shadow  which 


seems  to  sanctify  it;  the  senseless  weaving 
and  interweaving  of  factions  —  vanishing 
and  reviving  and  piercing  each  other  like 
the  Northern  Lights;  public  commotions, 
and  those  in  the  breast  of  the  individual; 
.  .  .  these  demonstrate  that  the  pas- 
sions of  men  (I  moan  the  soul  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  heart  of  man)  do  immeasur- 
ably transcend  their  objects.  The  true 
sorrow  of  humanity  consists  in  this:  not 
that  the  mind  of  man  fails,  but  that  the 
course  and  demands  of  action  and  of  life 
so  rarely  correspond  with  the  dignity  and 
intensi^  of  human  desires." 

Clouded  as  these  words  are  with  ex- 
cess of  feeling,  few  passages  could  suggest 
more  vividly  one  function  which  Whit- 
tier's  poetry  was  to  fulfill.  Gifted  with  far 
less  genius  than  either  Wordsworth  or 
Byron,  Whittier  nevertheless  felt  "public 
commotions  "  as  profoundly  as  did  eith» 
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of  the  English  poets.  He  guided  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  of  his  faction  and  party 
more  definitely  than  they,  and  to  a  more 
successful  issue.  The  "demands  of  ac- 
tion "  matched  the  intensity  of  his  desires. 
Confronting  a  specific  phase  of  the  old 
question  of  human  liberty,  —  a  question 
which  faces  every  poet  who  reflects  upon 
man  in  his  social  relations,  —  Whittier 
grew  from  a  mere  facile  rhymester  into  a 
master  of  political  poetry.  During  the 
thirty  years  that  ended  with  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  no  poetic  voice  in  America 
was  so  potent  as  Whittier*s  in  evoking 
and  embodying  the  humanitarian  spirit 
He  continued  to  compose  verse  for 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  conflict  over 
Slavery  had  been  settled,  and  these  later 
poems  contributed  largely  to  his  popu- 
larity. But  his  mind  was  formed,  his 
imagination  kindled,  and  his  hand  per- 
fected, amid  the  fiery  pressure  of  events. 
He  voiced  not  only  those  voiceless  gener- 
ations of  pioneers  from  which  he  sprang, 
but  also  Uie  dumb  passion  of  sympathy, 
of  indignation,  of  loyalty,  which  was  to 
swing  vast  armies  of  common  men  into 
march  and  battle.  It  was  a  curious  de- 
stiny for  the  Quaker  lad.  Frail  of  body, 
timid,  poor,  untaught,  he  had  discovered 
on  reading  Bums  that  he,  too,  had  a 
poet's  soul.  He  learned  from  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  the  secret  of  losing  one's 
life  and  saving  it,  so  that  in  becoming  — 
in  his  own  words  —  ''a  man  and  not  a 
mere  verse-maker  "  he  found  in  that  abso- 
lute surrender  to  thcclaims  of  humanity 
the  inspiration  which  transformed  him 
into  a  poet 

Will  our  people  continue  to  read  him  ? 
At  the  deaUi  ol  Tennyson,  which  fell  in 
the  same  year  as  Whittier's  (1892),  a 
decorous  little  company  gathered  in  an 
American  college  town  to  read  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  Laureate's  poetry.  It 
was  a  grave  and  wholly  edifying  occasion. 
One  of  the  company  was  a  lawyer,  then 
far  advanced  in  age,  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  the  senior  warden 
of  his  church.  When  the  progranune  was 


completed  and  the  ice  cream  was  irais- 
nent,  the  stately  old  lawyer  drew  me  os- 
tiously  behind  a  door. 

**I>o  you  really  enjoy  TennyKn?''  It 
demanded. 

*'Yes,"  said  I,  in  scMne  sorprk 
"Don't  you  ?** 

"No!"  he  erdaimed.  "It  hu  too 
many  involutions  and  oonvolutioiii  for 
me.  I  don't  like  it  Did  you  ever  rad 
Byron's  Marino  Falierof** 

"I  was  reading  it  only  yestadrrr 
said  I. 

The  senior  v^arden's  eye  kindled  lib 
sudden  fire.  " WeU,  that's  the  kind  (tf 
po^rylW^eiwheretheoldwumdaKdi^ 
and  gives  *emhMr*  And  with  a  find' 
ly  wink  at  me  —  a  reader  of  the  poet  <tf 
his  boyhood  —  the  old  goitleman  blsad- 
ly  joined  one  of  the  groups  <tf  ladiei  v^ 
were  still  talking  about 

^  laboriooa  Orioit  irorj  ** 
and 

"  th«  mellow  ousel  flDtiiig  in  the  elm^ 

No  coiner  of  literary  phrases  cooid 
have  conveyed  so  effedivdy  the  ottoT 
of  the  spell  once  cast  over  reiden  bj 
Byron's  passionate  dedamatioiL  The 
harangues  of  Faliero  and  Manfred  tod 
Cain  are,  if  one  pleases,  rdiel's  rhetocv 
rather  than  poetry,  speech  instead  d 
song.  Yet  they  moved  men  once  as » 
one  is  moved  to-day  by  any  Kving  writff 
ofverse.  Whittier  shared  with  Bjron  the 
faculty  of  forging  at  white  heat  such  stio- 
zas  as  were  instantly  accepted  as  poetn 
A  later  age  is  indhied  to  classify  tbsa 
as  pamphleteering  or  as  onAarj,  I/>«^ 
writes  to  Whittier  to  "cry  akwd  awi 
spare  not  figainst  the  accursed  Teas 
plot,"  and  Whittier  straightway  com- 
poses his  "Texas:**  — 

**  Up  the  hillBide,  down  the  glen, 
Rouse  the  ileepti^  oitixeB ; 
SnmmoD  oat  the  might  of  mea ! ' 
Aside  from  its  use  of  metre  and  rfajiD^ 
it  might  be  one  of  Lowell's  own  anti- 
slavery  editorials.  Whitticr'sstout-lieaitel 
sea-captain,  who  dedares: — 
Pile  mjthip  with  hut  of  dlTertpeek  vSAm* 
of  Spaniih  gold, 
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na    ka«l-pMoe  op  to  deok-pUnk,  the  room- 

ag^  of  the  hold. 
^be  liTing  God  who  made  me  !  —  I  would 

•ooner  in  your  hay 
k  ship  and  crew  and  oargOf  than  hear  this 

child  away ! 

scarcely  distinguishable  from  Garrisoii 
severating:  — 

**  I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will  not  equivo- 
te  — I  will  not  excuse —  I  will  not  re- 
2at  a  single  inch  —  and  I  wUl  he  heard, ' ' 
>th  are  honest  meo,  aflame  with  right* 
•us  indignation;  neither  is  a  poet  Just 
EHHott's  Com  Law  Rhymes  are  often 
it  a  metrical  version  of  the  speeches  of 
abden  and  Bright,  so  Whittier's  anti- 
avery  verse  is  sometimes  but  a  rhythmi- 
d  rearrangement  of  matter  that  would 
^ve  served  equally  well  for  a  peroration 
y  Wendell  Phillips  or  a  leader  by  Hor- 
:;e  Qreeley.  The  aim  of  them  aU  was  to 
ifonn,  to  explain,  to  call  to  action;  and 
half -century  after  the  action  is  over,  the 
bymes,  like  the  speech  and  the  article, 
re  likely  to  share  the  pamphlet's  fate. 
Jl  have  served  their  hour. 

Many  of  Whittier's  political  poems, 
K>wever,  refuse  to  be  disposed  of  thus 
easily.  Their  matoial  still  seems  to  be 
he  stuff  from  which  enduring  poetry  is 
^rrought  Defects  of  workmanship  may 
nar  their  surface,  but  the  imaginative 
labric  is  essentially  unimpaired.  The 
Force  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments  far 
outweighs  the  deficiencies  in  technical 
craftsmanship.  His  anti-slavery  poetry 
is  based  upon  certain  convictions,  famil- 
iar enough  to  aU  who  know  the  facts  of 
Whittier's  life.  He  inherited  a  love  of 
ireedom  as  an  abstract  notion  —  "the 
faith  in  which  my  father  stood  "  —  and  a 
corresponding  hatred  <d  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft  The  movement  for  abolition 
in  England  and  America  seemed  to  him, 
as  to  Us  father,  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  principles  which  had  triumphed  in 
the  French  Revolution.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  warm  human  feeling.  His 
loyalfy  to  the  bonds  of  family,  neighbor- 
hood, and  state  was  absolute,  and  he 
merged  this  loyalty,  without  impairing 


it,  into  what  Wordsworth  called  "the 
sensation  and  image  of  Country  and  the 
human  race." 

Add  to  tins  poetic  capital  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  men  in  his  section,  a 
shrewd  political  eye  for  the  currents  of 
public  opinion,  a  command  of  simple, 
racy,  fervent  speech,  the  self-possession 
of  a  Quaker  and  "come-outer,"  and  a 
high  courageous  heart,  —  and  you  have 
an  almost  ideal  image  of  a  poet  armed 
and  ready  in  a  noUe  cause. 

To  appreciate  Whittier's  moral  cour- 
age is  difficult  without  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  sort  of  ostracism  which  he 
faced.  A  physician  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Crandall,  languished  in  prison  until  he 
contracted  a  fatal  illness,  under  sentence 
for  the  misdemeanor  of  reading  a  bor- 
rowed copy  of  Whittier's  pamphlet  JuH- 
ice  and  Expediency,  No  anarchist  to-day 
is  a  more  "unsafe"  person  in  the  eyes  of 
respectable  society  than  were  the  Aboli- 
tionists.  Your 

'*  Solid  mao  of  Boaioa; 
A  oomfortahle  man,  with  diTidenda, 
And  tha  fint  salmon,  and  the  fint  green  peaa," 

was  irritated  by  Whittier  then  as  he  is 
irritated  by  Grorky  to-day. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tjrpical  commercial 
circles  of  Massachusetts,  Whittier  was 
for  twenty  years  an  agitator  and  therefore 
an  outcast.  The  idol  of  that  society  was 
Daniel  Webster;  and  Whittier,  with  a 
scorn  and  sorrow  all  the  more  terrible 
for  its  recognition  of  Webster's  high 
powers,  described  him  in  1850  as  an 
Ichabod: — 

**  from  those  great  eyes 

The  Bonl  has  fled : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  I  '* 

A  year  later,  in  the  poem  to  Kossuth* 
Webster's  glorious  voice  — 

'*  designed 
The  hogle-march  of  liherty  to  wind  —  " 

becomes  merely 

'*  the  hoarse  note  of  the  hloodhonnd's  haying, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  behind  the  bondman's 
flight." 

Years  afterward,  it  is  true,  in  (me  of  the 
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most  touching  of,  his  poems,  Whittier 
mourns  that  Webster's  august  head  was 
laid  wearily  down,  — 

**  Too  BOOD  for  us,  too  ■oon  for  thee, 
Beside  thy  lonely  Northern  eea." 
But  in  the  Titan's  lifetime  Whittier's 
words  were  those  of  stern  and  sorrowful 
rebuke. 

Nor  did  the  social  forces  which  sup- 
ported Webster  fare  better  in  Whittier's 
day  of  wrath.  In  his  "Stanzas  for  the 
Times"  (1885)  and  "Moloch  in  State 
Street"  the 

'*  ancient  saorifioe 
Of  MnntoGain** 

is  denounced  with  prophetic  sternness. 
In  "The  Pine  Tree"  the  conventional 
arguments  of  the  solid  citizens  of  Boston 
are  tossed  aside  as  if  the  old,  reckless 
"pa  tro"  wind  were  blowing.  The  tune 
ia.— 

"Perish  banks  and  perish  traffic,  spin  your 
cotton's  latest  pound.** 

Itis,— 

"  Tell  ns  not  of  banks  and  tariffs,  cease  year 
paltry  pedler  cries ; 
Shall  the  g^ood  State  sink  her  honor  that  yonr 
gambling  stocks  may  rise?  " 

A  Trust  Company  in  Greater  Boston 
chose  for  its  advertising  motto,  not  long 
ago,  the  phrase:  "Banking,  the  Founda- 
tion ol  Government"  Whittier  would 
have  smiled  at  that  placard  with  grim 
Jacobinical  disdain. 

Equally  revolutionary  was  his  attack 
upon  the  clergy.  Crosier  and  crown,  to 
him,  were  "twin-bom  vampires."  Chief- 
priests  and  rulers  were  conniving  with 
each  other,  as  of  old.  In  "Clerical  Op- 
pressors" Whittier  cried,  — 

'*  Woe  to  the  priesthood !  woe 
Te  those  whose  hire  is  with  the  price  of  blood ; 
'  Perrerting,  darkening,  changing,  as  they  go, 
The  searching  truths  of  God  I  '* 

With  bitter  sarcasm  in  "The  Pastoral 
Letter,"  with  stinging  invective  in  "The 
Christian  Slave"  and  "The  Sentence  of 
John  L.  Brown,"  Whittier  scourged  the 
clerical  upholders  of  the  "divine  institu- 
tion." Finally,  in  "A  Sabbath  Scene," 
when  the  parson  returns  thanks  to  God 


for  the  capture  ol  the  fugitive  ikntji 
the  poet  can  endure  no  more  :— 
** My  brain  took  fire:  '  Is  this,' I eriti 
'  The  end  of  prayer  and  preaekia^? 

Then  down  with  pnlpit,  down  wiftk  yriot 
And  give  ns  Natnre's  teaehii^ !"' 

This  is  the  unadulterated  doctrine  a 
1789.  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  ilUam 
Abolitionist  headquarters  in  Philadelptii 
is  transformed  in  Whittier's  imagimtia 
into  the  one 

'*  Temple  saered  to  the  Righti  of  Ma»^ 
One  is  curious  to  know  how  muiT  i 
the  successors  of  the  dergTinen  vka 
Whittier  held  up  to  obloquy  read  oot  )s 
hymns  to-day  with  any  susfndoa  d  tk 
agony  of  soul,  the  despair  f  or  the  priot^ 
hood  and  the  church,  in  which  mioj  s 
those  hymns  were  written. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustntioc 
of  Whittier's  attitude  toward  the  speck 
issue  of  American  slaveiy.  To  hb  idb' 
this  particular  battle  was  but  one  pbtf 
of  the  long  humanitarian  campii^t 
against  world-wide  injustice.  Throng 
the  electric  currents  of  his  verse  the  te 
ter  aspirations  of  the  eighteenth  oeotr 
and  even  the  phrases  and  the  pissioosfi 
European  Revolution  were  broogfat  i^ 
contact  with  the  American  cowofstt 
But  he  was  far  more  than  what  be  wffy 
estly  described  himself  as  being,  a  ^^ 

'*  Weapon  in  the  war  with  wwaf.^ 
History  and  legend  of  Indian  and  <^ 
nist,  songs  of  homely  labor,  pJctures  d^ 
Merrimac  country-side,  luts  of  fore^ 
lore  and  fancy,  —  all  these  altemite  a 
Whittier's  verse  with  elegies  orer  (Ja^ 
Abolitionists  and  stem  summoutoi^ 
tion.    He  read  a  great  variety  of  boi 
and  kept  in  dose  touch  with  the  lof^ 
ments  of  European  politics.    Ahboff 
he  never  went  abroad,  the  names  of  0^ 
baldi,  Thiers,  or  Pius  IX  suggested  to" 
themes  for  poems  as  readily  as  dxi 
personality  of  his  friends  Fields  and 
ner.  He  could  turn  out  a  Bro' 
piece  like  "Prom  Perugia"  without 
traying  the  fact  that  he  had  neyerset' 
in  Italy.  HiswasnotmerdyahooK-lii 
ing  mind  or  heart   Garrison's  mott* 
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the  Liberatar :  **  Our  oountiy  is  the 
wrorld  —  our  countrymen  are  mankind," 
spoke  a  sentiment  which  pefmeates  all  of 
(Vhittier's  verse  like  lighi  It  sustained 
!iim  when  the  American  outlook  grew 
iark;  it  sweetened  and  broadened  his 
(pint  From  the  later  forties  to  the  dose* 
rf  the  Civil  War,  it  is  instructive  as  wdl 
IS  pleasant  to  observe  how  many  of  his 
poetic  themes  are  detached  from  the  im- 
mediate emotions  of  the  hour.  More  and 
nore  he  emerged  from  the  atmosphere  of 
faction  and  section.  Eyen  his  poems 
prompted  by  the  war  itself,  like  "Bar- 
)ara  Frietchie  "  and  *^  Laus  Deo,"  breathe 
i  spirit  of  nationality  and  not  of  parti- 
uinship.  The  struggle  had  scarcely 
:eased  when  he  wrote  "Snow-Bound," 
m  idyllic  composition  which  was  instant- 
ly and  truly  interpreted  as  an  intimate 
revelation  of  Whittier's  real  nature.  He 
WB3  almost  sixty  when  it  appeared,  and 
'<»■  the  rest  of  his  long  life  he  was  known  to 
bis  countrymen  as  the  author  of  "Snow- 
Bound."  The  old  homestead  at  East 
Uaverhill  is  now  visited  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims  who  are  more  anxious  to  see  "  the 
:lean-winged  hearth"  and  the  stepping- 
ttones  by  the  brook  than  they  are  to  rake 
the  ashes  from  the  old  fires  of  the  Aboli- 
ion  controversy. 

So  he  grew  old,  a  plain  figure  of  a  man, 
ihrewd»  gentle,  loving  the  talk  of  gra- 
dous  women,  loving  his  summer  glimpses 
>f  mountain  and  shore,  and  yet  essential- 
ly lonely.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  little  back 
room  of  the  Amesbury  house,  over  a 
iheet-iron  stove,  and  glance  now  at  a 
)hotograph  of  the  bust  of  Marcus  Aure- 
ius  and  now  at  the  florid  face  of  Henry 
^ard  Beecher,  on  the  opposite  wall,  — 
»ying  playfully  that  he  was  a  sort  of  com- 
>romise  between  the  two.  The  stoic  was 
n  his  blood,  certainly,  and  there  was 
otaiething,  too,  of  the  sentimentalist  and 
he  agitator.  New  Ekiglanders,  and  espe- 
rially  the  transplanted  New  Englanders 
»f  the  West,  loved  him  to  the  last,  know- 
ng  him  as  only  kinsmen  can  know  one 
mother.  The  rest  of  the  country  respect- 
id  him  for  the  uprightness  of  his  long 


career,  for  his  courage  in  the  dark  days, 
and  for  the  fame  which  his  verse  had  won. 
He  died,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-five, 
only  fifteen  years  ago. 

Only  fifteen  years,  yet  in  the  flux  and 
change  of  our  national  life  during  that  in- 
terval, Whittier  seems  already  as  far  away 
as  Longfellow,  who  died  ten  years  earlier. 
Even  Hawthorne,  who  died  in  1864,  is 
scarcely,  as  a  personal  figure,  more  re- 
mote. It  was  as  a  neighborhood  poet  that 
Whittier  began  his  career,  —  a  rural  pro- 
digy who  without  schooling  could  make 
such  rhymes  as  pleased  the  ear  of  New- 
biuyport  and  Haverhill.  He  continued 
throughout  his  life  to  produce  the  sort  ci 
verse  which  appealed,  first  of  all,  to  his 
neighbors.  But  even  the  most  casual  visi- 
tor to  Whittier-Land  to-day  is  struck  by 
the  change  in  the  poet's  audience.  Here 
and  there,  and  notably  between  the  Whit- 
tier homestead  and  Amesbury,  the  an^ 
dent  farms  remain  intact.  Some  of  them 
are  owned,  as  in  Whittier's  youth,  by 
Quakers.  As  one  drives  along  the  elm- 
shaded  roads,  there  may  still  be  seen  in  a 
few  dooryards  the  little  weather-stained 
shops  for  home  shoemaking,  with  flower- 
gardens  around  them,  and  perhaps,  at  the 
window,  a  gray  head  bent  over  the  bench, 
finishing  some  fine  hand  work  that  will  be 
taken  to  Haverhill  to-morrow.  But  these 
old  men  —  the  men  for  whom  Whittier 
wrote  —  are  djring.  Machine  work  and 
foreign  "help"  —  as  they  still  say  in  Es- 
sex County  —  are  making  the  old  native 
industries  superfluous.  Along  the  lines  <^ 
the  electric  cars  are  new  dwellings,  ugly 
to  the  eye,  and  rented  by  French  Cana- 
dians, Poles,  Italians,  Greeks.  What 
should  these  immigrants  know  or  care  for 
the  "pines  on  Ramoth  Hill,"  though  Ra- 
moth  Hill,  under  another  name,  be  only 
over  their  shoulder  ?  Their  children  will 
read  "Maud  MuUer"  and  "Barbara 
Frietchie"  in  school,  but  even  they  will 
need  an  annotated  edition  of  "Snow- 
Bound  "  to  tell  them  why  a  hearth  should 
be  "winged"  and  what  "pendent  tram- 
mels" are,  and  "Turk's  head"  andirons. 
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Bead  the  ediUnials  which  Whittier  was 
writing  in  1844  for  the  mill-folk  of  Lowell 
— an  educated,  thrifty,  ambitious  class — 
and  then  walk  along  the  streets  of  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  to-day,  in  the  endeavor  to 
find  a  native  New  England  face.  They 
have  almost  disappeared.  Massachusetts, 
which  redcbned  about  one-fifth  of  her 
population  as  foreign-bom  or  children 
of  foreign-bom  in  1857, — when  Whittier 
began  to  write  for  the  AUantic,  —  now 
finds  this  class  of  her  citizens  in  the  ma- 
jority. To  the  men  and  women  for  whom 
Whittier  wrote,  the  Boston  of  to-day 
would  be  a  dty  of  aliens.  Only  thirty-two 
per  cent  of  its  population  is  Protestant. 
No  imagination  can  picture  the  laboring 
men  of  New  England  sitting  down  to 
read  Whitticr's  "Songs  of  Labor."  The 
very  tools  have  changed,  and  the  spirit 
of  Whittier's  Drovers  and  Shoemakers 
and  Lumbermen  is  incomprehensible  to 
their  successcH^.  It  is  too  late  —  and 
too  foolish — to  raise  any  Know-Nothing 
alarm.  Far  better  these  immigrants,  as 
raw  material  for  Democracy's  wholesome 
task,  than  that  exhausted  strain  of  Puri- 
tan stock  which  lives  querulously  in  the 
cities  or  grows  vile  in  Uie  hill-towns.  It 
is  no  worse  for  Boston  to  be  misgovemed 
by  a  clever  Irishman  than  by  some  inef- 
ficient Brahmin  of  the  Back  Bay.  But 
whether  these  changes  in  the  population 
are  welcomed  or  deplored,  the  fact  is  ob- 
vious that  the  local  public  upon  which 
Whittier's  poetry  depended  for  its  inune- 
diate  audience  has  altered  beyond  recog- 
nition. 

What  is  tme  of  New  England  is  tme  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. New  men,  new  habits,  new  political 
notions,  are  in  the  saddle'.  That  New 
England  should  have  lost  whatever  ascen- 
dency she  once  possessed  is  not  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  That  the  country 
no  longer  looks  to  her  for  political  or  lit- 
erary leadership  is  due  to  many  causes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Whittier. 
And  nevertheless,  his  life  and  his  poetry 
were  so  intimately  identified  with  his  sec- 
tion, that  its  loss  of  prestige  in  the  nation 


a£fects  the  present  assessment  of  Wli- 
tier's  signifiance. 

One  must  admit  that  from  some  poiati 
of  view  he  remains,  what  he  was  st  tk 
beginning,  —  a  "local"  poeL  In  ^ 
of  the  clear  resonance  with  wlitcfa  besif 
and  again  strudc  the  note  of  DstknikT. 
and  in  spite  of  his  oosmopohtsn  cvm- 
ity  about  the  world  at  large,  — tcsi- 
osity  felt,  for  that  matter,  by  mtor  a 
Essex  County  seafaring  man  of  the  m- 
ished  type,  —  Whittier  ncvw  kMt &saR 
of  rusticity.  One  may  like  him  ifl  thf 
better  for  it  It  goes  with  his  r6le,  10k 
the  rusticity  of  Burns.  Yet  it  seems  oor. 
as  Bums's  provincialism  does  sot,  to 
narrow  the  range  of  Ins  influenoe  is  i 
poet 

Whittier  was  limited,  too,  in  hii  pltp- 
ical  capacity  to  perceive  beau^  sad  s 
his  artistic  power  to  interpret  it  Coio- 
blind  and  tune-deaf  as  he  was,  koownf 
no  full  and  rich  life  of  the  bodj,  fabp 
try  is  deficient  in  sensuous  charm.  ^ 
passion  is  a  moral  passion  only.  Witki 
natural  facility  in  m^re  and  rhyme,  lis 
workmanship  betrayed  throu^KWt  b 
career  a  carelessness  for  literature  as  ai 
art  His  rhymes  were  often  mere  imp 
vised  approximations.  In  one  pos 
alone  he  rhymes  "  God  "  with  "  abode 
"  word  "  and  "  record."  From  the  tefr 
dreds  of  still  uncollected  poems  wfaic^ 
he  scrawled  in  youth,  down  to  the  jooo» 
doggerel  —  never  intended  far  pablici- 
tion  —  with  which  his  oki  age  sooK*ffli« 
relaxed  itself,  Whittier  exhibited  IHti' 
delicacy  of  ear,  Httle  reverence  for  t^ 
instrument  of  verse  on  which  he  ^ 
learned  to  play  without  a  teadier.  ^ 
cared  intensely  for  the  feelings  oomm^ 
icated  by  the  art  of  poetry,  but  he « 
pressed  more  than  once  in  his  letters 
kind  of  contempt  for  craftsmanship,  ^ 
"literary  reputation.*' 

Even  in  that  field  of  moral  ideas  wbs^ 
his  strength  lay,  his  path  was  like^ 
narrow.  Sternly,  and  as  it  prowdT«^ 
toriously,  he  brought  the  teachings  of  tk 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  freely  inW^ 
preted  by  his  own  Quakor  sect,  tobe^ 
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K>n  the  problems  of  the  hour.  His  pow- 
as  a  moral  teacher  was  in  the  veracity 
d  boldness  with  which  he  could  utter 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.*'  He  had  no  new 
essage  of  his  own.  He  did  not  even 
state  the  enduring  verities  in  different 
rms.  He  never  attempted,  like  Words- 
>rth»  a  fresh  philosophical  grasp  upon 
e  frame  of  things.  Like  most  of  the 
ophets  and  saints,  he  took  the  accepted 
oralities,  the  familiar  religious  form- 
Eis  of  his  daj,  and  through  his  own  f er- 
r  breathed  into  them  life  and  passion, 
it  he  creates  no  novel  world  for  the 
irit  of  man;  he  opens  no  undreamed 
»rizons  to  the  imagination. 

We  must  fall  back  upon  Whittier*s 
ft  of  fiery  and  tender  speech.  It  is  the 
se,  after  all,  ol  a  Marino  Faliero,  of  an 
d  man  eloquent  And  this  is  precisely 
bat  one  would  like  to  know:  does  Whit- 
er to-day,  fifty  years  after  the  full  ma- 
ring  of  his  powers,  and  fifteen  years 
ter  his  death,  either  compel  or  persuade 
s  countrymen  to  listen  to  him  ? 
It  is  easier  to  ask  this  question  than  to 
iswerit  Our  people  as  a  whole  respond 
lickly  to  personal  leadership.  They 
ive  an  immense  latent  capacity  for 
oral  and  political  enthusiasm.  The  ca- 
er  of  Thcxxiore  Roosevelt  is  a  sufficient 
roof  of  this.  But  there  is  no  master  voice 
I  the  world  of  letters  to  which  the  Amer- 
an  people  are  now  listening.  In  Wint- 
er's early  manhood  he  set  himself  de- 
berately  to  learn  the  principles  of  true 
berty  from  the  prose  of  Milton  and  of . 
urke.  There  are  few  greater  names  in 
JT  literature  than  these.  But  aside  from 
le  perfunctory  reading  of  extracts  for 
^ool  and  college  examinations,  who  is 
!ading  Milton  and  Burke  to-day  ?  Who 
reading  Byron  and  Shelley,  poets  of 
mancipation,  kin  to  Whittier  by  many 
onds  of  S3nnpathy,  and  far  transcend- 
ig  him  in  poetic  variety,  power,  and 
eauty?  The  mind  of  the  American 
eople  is  occupied  with  other  concerns, 
or  that  matter,  there  is  not  a  single 
ving  poet,  in  any  country  of  the  globe. 


who  is  generally  rec(^;nized  as  a  com- 
manding voice.  Tennyson  was  the  last. 
That  others  will  arise  in  due  time  no  one 
who  knows  the  history  of  humanity  can 
doubt   But  th^  have  not  yet  come. 

Meantime  our  own  people,  at  least,  no 
longer  look  to  the  poets  —  as  they  cer- 
tainly did  in  other  days  —  for  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  in  the  performance  of 
public  duty.  Whittier's  ''Massachusetts 
to  Virginia,"  Lowell's  "The  Present 
Crisis,"  Mrs.  Howe's  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  unquestionably  did 
influence  the  emotions  and  the  will  of 
millions  of  Americans.  That  any  polit- 
ical verse  would  to-day  affect  our  public 
policy  b  very  doubtful.  A  single  illustra- 
tion may  serve.  In  1900,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  forcible  retention  of  the  Philippines 
was  still  a  debated  one,  and  considera- 
tions of  national  duty,  self-interest,  and 
pride  were  struggling  together  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody 
published  his  "Ode  in  Time  ol  Hesita- 
tion." Many  critics  of  poetry  hailed  it  as 
the  finest  political  poem  produced  in  this 
country  since  Lowell's  "  Conun^nora- 
tion  Ode."  Yet  noble  in  thought  and 
masterly  in  execution  though  it  was,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Moody's 
poem  affected  the  mind  of  the  nation  in 
the  slightest  degree;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  one  spectator 
in  a  thousand  of  Mr.  Moody's  play. 
The  QreoA  Divide^  has  ever  even  heard 
of  the  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitotion." 

But  the  mere  fact  that  political  poets 
are  quoted  below  par  to-day  —  if  they 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  quoted  at  all  — 
does  not  prove  that  the  public  b  justified 
in  its  indifference,  or  that  the  poets  are  in 
the  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  happens 
that  upon  at  least  two  of  the  issues  im- 
mediately before  the  American  people 
Whittier's  verse  takes  radical  and  uncom- 
promising ground,  and  that  upon  both  ol 
these  issues  one  may  safely  venture  the 
assertion  that  Whittier  b  absolutely  and 
everlastingly  right 

The  race-question  b  the  first  Not,  of 
course,  the  old  issue  of  Slavery.   Not  the 
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wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that  hasty  Recon- 
structioii  l^islation,  when  partisan  ad- 
vantage was  inextricably  confused  with 
the  ideal  interest  of  former  slaves.  The 
race-question  transcends  any  academic 
inquiry  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  1866.  It  affects  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South,  it  touches  the  daily  life  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  individually,  politically, 
humanly.  It  moulds  the  child's  concep- 
tion of  democracy.  It  tests  the  faith  of 
the  adult  It  is  by  no  means  an  American 
problem  only.  The  relation  of  the  white 
with  the  yellow  and  black  races  is  an 
urgent  question  all  around  the  globe. 
The  present  unrest  in  India,  the  wars  in 
Africa,  the  struggle  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  the  national  reconstruction  of 
China,  the  sensitiveness  of  both  Cana- 
dian and  Califomian  to  Oriental  immi- 
gration, are  impressive  signs  that  the  ad- 
justment of  race-differences  is  the  great- 
est humanitarian  task  now  confronting 
the  world.  What  is  going  on  in  our 
States,  North  and  South,  is  only  a  local 
phase  of  a  world-problem. 

Now,  Whittier's  opinions  upon  that 
world-problem  are  unmistakable.  He  be- 
lieved, quite  literally,  that  all  men  are 
brothers;  that  oppression  of  one  man  or 
one  race  degrades  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily; and  that  there  should  be  the  fullest 
equality  of  opportunity.  That  a  mere 
diiOFerence  in  color  should  close  the  door 
of  civil,  industrial,  and  political  hope 
upon  any  individual  was  a  hateful  thing  to 
the  Quaker  poet.  The  whole  body  of  his 
verse  is  a  protest  against  the  assertion  of 
race  pride,  against  the  emphasis  upon 
racial  differences.  To  Whittier  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  '*  white  man's 
civilization."  The  only  distinction  was 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.  He 
had  faith  in  education,  in  equality  before 
the  law,  in  freedom  of  opportunity,  and  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  brotherhood. 

**  They  are  risings,  — 
All  are  rismgf 
The  bUok  and  white  together !  *' 

This  faith  is  at  once  too  sentimental  and 
too  dogmatic  to  suit  those  persons  who 


have  exalted  eoonomic 
fetish  and  who  have  ta&ed  Ik.  | 
times  —  though  rather  Vem  hmt  i 
the  Russo- Japanese  wv— abc  j 
white  man's  task  of  govcmoif  t^  « 
ward  races.  But  whatever  pfopi>  j 
been  made  by  the  Americaa  ae^.  .1 
the  Civil  War,  in  s^^^cspect  a  x 
and  intellectual  developmeot,  Mad~\ 
that  matter  —  in  eooDooic  cfins 
has  been  due  to  fideli^  to  tkate  - 1 
pies  which  Whittier  and  obe  . 
minded  men  and  wonioi  hoga^'~i 
dated.  The  immense  tasks  whc  a 
remain,  alike  for  *' higher  **  as  for  "•  r 
races,  can  be  worked  out  br  ki* 
Whittier's  programme,  if  tibey  a:  1 
worked  out  at  all. 

The  second  of  the  immedb^  .«- 
upon  which  Whittier's  roke  k  crs 
that  of  international  peace.  TWr 
burdens  of  militarism  were  fvlcair/ 
ent  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
they  are  to-day,  and  the 
laying  race-conflicts  by  peacefdc-. 
was  less  instant  than  now,  Wfcite?  ■ 
longed  to  the  little  band  of  agiti^ 
peace.    He  did  not  make  wir  agaa*^ 
so  vociferously  and  tactless!?  nw 
his  later  brethren  in  the  same  ctv. 
he  faced  the  question  with  pato»' 
ness  of  conviction.  The  good  p«p<' 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  mcMfftif^ 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  W^ 
read  Whittier's  lines  on  "The  P^'  , 
vention  at  Brussels"  (1848).  ThtL-\ 
now,  ih&re  were  faithless  critici  - 
.  **  With  tneeringr  lip,  and  wi»  «iU-kK« 
eyes  —  " 
to  point  out  the  foDy  of  this  dtttm  c^^' 
armament;  the  impossibihtj  of  pff^ 
ing  the  nations  to  leave  the  Woodr 
"*  Sport  of  Preddenti  aad  dp" 
in  order 

^  To  meet  alternate  on  tiie  Sebt  td  1^ 
For  tea  and  gro*>>Pv  like  old  eootrr  ii"* 
According  to  these  critics,  u  ^^ 
represents  them,  the  dd^ates  to  ll»  ^  * 
vention  of  1848,  such  as  Cobdefl  c 
Sturge  and  Elihu  Burritt,  tf«  ^ 
"cravens"  who  "plead  the  ««»^ 
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Qt"  (This  language  sounds  curiously 
niHar.)  But  Kaisers  cannot  be  checked 

resolutions;  guns  cannot  be  spiked 
th  texts  of  scripture;  "Might  alone  is 
ght" 

So,  at  least,  assert  the  skeptics,  whose 
se  is  put  by  Whittier,  much  as  Lincoln 
ed  to  put  the  case  for  his  opponents  at 
s  bar,  much  more  skillfully  than  they 
old  do  it  for  themselves.  And  there- 
ton,  taking  refuge  in  that  hinterland 

religious  mysticism  whither  his  spirit 
IS  wont  to  escape  when  hard  pressed, 
hittier  foretells,  in  assured  vision,  the 
y  when  there  shall  yet  be  peace  on 
rth.  Ultimate  international  good-wiU 
to  him 

The  great  hope  reeting  oo  the  tmth  of  God/' 

it  it  rests,  and  does  not  waver. 
Time  has  already  done  much  to  justify 
s  faith.  To  compare  the  conditions 
ider  which  the  Convention  of  Brussels 
et  in  1848  with  the  widdy  organized 
Forts,  and  the  very  tangible  progress, 
Uch  the  workers  for  international  peace 
ive  made  since  1899,  is  to  become  aware 
>w  much  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
orld  has  changed  upon  this  subject, 
he  "faithful  few"  who  journeyed  to 
russels  at  their  own  charges  and  upon 
teir  own  initiative  have  become  the  duly 
^credited  representatives  of  forty-foiur 
3wers,  covering  the  territory  of  the 
obe.  It  was  the  first  real  world-assem- 
ly,  and  its  work  was  necessarily  con- 
ised  and  hampered.  But  these  profes- 
onal  diplomatists,  warriors,  and  lawyers 
ho  have  been  meeting  at  the  Hague  are 
ot  in  advance  of,  and  many  of  them 
re  far  behind,  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
lon  people  of  their  respective  countries, 
lie  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
rete  results  of  this  last  conference  is  the 
est  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  cause 
ith  which  Whittier  was  identified. 
After  all,  then,  and  in  spite  of  every 


limitation,  Whittier's  verse  does  penetrate 
to  the  essential  concerns  of  humanity.  If 
Goethe's  famous  lines  are  true,  and  only 
those  who  have  eaten  their  bread  in  tears 
have  learned  to  know  the  heavenly 
powers,  then  Whittier  was  an  initiate.  He 
knew  what  it  meant  to  toil,  to  renounce, 
to  cherish  unfulfilled  but  indefeasible 
dreams.  That  note  of  tenderness  which 
Longfellow  found  and  loved  in  mediaeval 
literature  was  native  to  the  authdr  of 
"The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim."  Save  for 
their  lack  of  creed  and  formula,  Whit- 
tier's  hymns  might  have  been  composed 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  utterly  sim- 
ple is  their  faith.  He  believed  that "  altar, 
church,  priest  and  ritual  will  pass  away; " 
yet  his  hymns,  like  those  of  many  an- 
other former  heretic  and  iconoclast,  are 
sung  to-day  in  all  the  churches.  Mr. 
Pickard  notes  that  in  a  collection  of 
sixty-six  hymns  made  for  the  use  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  1893, 
nine  were  from  Whittier,  a  larger  number 
than  from  any  other  poet  In  his  early 
editorials  he  made  effective  use  of  the 
current  conventional  religious  vocabulary, 
but  for  his  hymns  he  chose  the  simple 
language  of  the  followers  of  the  Inner 
Light,  unfreighted  with  the  old  burdens 
of  dogmatism.  Here  again  Time  has  been 
on  the  poet's  side,  and  Whittier's  verse 
has  cooperated  with  the  very  general 
tendency  to  cast  off  dogmatic  trammels 
and  the  worn  conventionalities  of  reli- 
gious expression.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  his  ultimate  influence  were  to  be  that 
of  a  mystic.  Controversy  made  him  a 
poet,  and  his  pictures  of  hearth  and  home 
and  country-side  confirmed  his  fame;  his 
human  sympathy  still  brings  his  verse 
into  touch  with  vital  political  and  social 
issues;  but  his  abiding  claim  upon  the  re- 
membrance of  his  countrymen  may  yet 
be  found  to  lie  in  the  wistful  tenderness, 
the  childlike  simplicity,  with  which  he 
turned  to  the  other  world. 
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BUBBLTJOCKS 

Pbobablt  everybody  has  heard  of  the 
little  boy  in  Scotlaiid  who  was  asked  if  his 
life  were  happy.  "Aye,"  he  replied,  but 
doubtfully,  and  added  that  he  was  "sair 
hauden  doon  by  yon  bubblyjock."  If  this 
laddie  had  been  the  only  one  so  held 
down,  the  story  would  not  have  been  so 
important;  but  it  is  all  the  world's  story. 
We  should  all  be  good  and  wildly  happy 

—  many  of  us  feel  that  we  should  be  great 

—  if  it  were  not  that  we  were  so  sair 
hauden  doon  by  a  bubblyjock.  (Adam  of 
course  named  the  bubblyjock  a  turkey; 
Eve  knew  when  she  saw  it  cruising  to- 
ward her  with  the  fat  overbearing  gait  of 
a  bully,  and  before  she  heard  its  absurd 
voice,  that  it  was  the  bubblyjock,  and  no 
other.) 

They  do  not  all  appear  with  feathers 
and  gobbling;  some  of  them  assume  the 
forms  of  beloved  relatives.  We  all  know 
some  one  who  seems  to  fade,  and  lose  all 
charm  and  individuality  in  the  presence 
of  his  family  or  some  member  of  it  Your 
bubblyjock  may  be  a  cook,  mine  Mrs. 
Grundy.  It  may  be  a  policeman,  or  the 
church,  or  a  taste  for  whiskey.  We  do  not 
know  what  our  neighbor's  may  be,  and 
we  may  not  ask,  for  we  do  not  want  him 
to  know  what  ours  is;  but  we  should  be 
very  kind  and  gentle  with  him,  for  he 
may  have  run  to  us  to  escape  from  its 
intolerable  gobbling.  Some  —  and  these 
are  the  great  —  will  not  submit  to  be 
hauden  doon  by  their  bubblyjocks.  It 
was  perhaps  his  that  Jacob  wriestled  with ; 
as  a  prince  he  had  power,  and  he  pre- 
vailed, but  as  he  passed  over  Penuel,  the 
sun  rose  upon  him  and  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  Stevenson  wrestled  with  his, 
and  he  also  prevailed  as  a  prince  and  re- 
ceived his  blessing  from  God  and  from 
his  fellow  men;  but  he  too  halted  —  it  is 
a  cruel  fight.   Our  bubblyjocks  are  fear- 
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fully  calculated  to  our  strength.  CofaK- 
bus,  whose  story  has  enoa^  romaitts 
it  to  furnish  dreams  for  all  the  dre^s 
in  worlds  yet  undiscovered,  had  a  poio- 
ful  bubblyjock  of  ignorance  and  prep 
dice,  which  tried  obstinately  to  boU  lb 
down.  Think  of  contending  with  nmk 
so  lacking  in  imagination  that  they  cam 
offer  him  one  of  the  richest  pnyviooB  tf 
Spain,  if  he  would  give  up  all  dam  fe 
dominion  in  the  new  world.  A  prom 
of  Spain!  All  Spain,  aU  Europe,  ail  tk 
Kngdoms  of  the  Earth,  in  ezdiaogr  k 
one  handful  of  the  dirt  of  Amcria,  b 
America,  which  he  found  first  is  b 
heart,  and  then  sailed  to  find  in  the  ier 
ful  monster-haunted  sea!  How  kndrk 
must  have  felt  when  he  realised  tk 
they  could  offer  him  that!  A  poem  o^ 
to  be  written  about  it 

Litarature  is  full  of  st(»ies  of  bubb^ 
jocks  —  indeed  all  stories  with  a  ny 
few  exceptions  are  about  bubblyjocb  ic 
their  victims.  Samson  —  Holy  Wnt> 
rich  in  examples  —  Samson's  hMp- 
jock  is  not  spoken  of  by  that  name,  hi 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  by  those  who  sors 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  those  who  go  t* 
the  opera.  It  was  always  with  him  «id: 
was  always  the  same,  though  it  was  atf 
always  cadled  by  the  same  name  — 1>^ 
lah  was  not  the  name  of  the  ladj  «« 
wept  before  him  seven  days*  and  on  tv 
seventh  day  got  what  she  was  iveepbl 
for.  He  tried  to  joke  with  Demali.  a 
fool  her,  to  evade  her.  But  in  the  at 
'*his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death."  Il' 
folly  to  try  and  joke  with  that  kind  d^ 
bubblyjodc  —  they  are  notoriouslv  h^ 
ing  in  humor. 

Ibsen  has  dramatized  the  struggle,  i 
is  his  great  theme.  Nora  ran  awaj  fate 
hers.  Hedda  was  one  —  imagine  titif 
to  be  a  useful  citizen  with  a  wife  ft 
Hedda!  imagine  a  childhood  with  Hcdi 
for  your  mother.  Imagine  anything  f' 
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;  to  fruition  under  the  withering 
f  tliose  bored,  malignant  eyes. 
Ckxxy  spirit  have  survived  it  ?  One 
23  in  vain  among  the  husbands  of 
(tliey  are  a  sorry  lot  on  the  whole) 
one  ^th  whom  we  might  arrange 
marriage  with  Hedda  in  the  hope 
e  'Would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
Q  doon  by  her.  Petruchio  would  be 
1  in  her  hands;  the  mild  friendly 
can  husbands  would  drive  her  to 
im.  Othello  might  be  the  man  — 
ethods  were  very  direct, 
e  of  Zangwill's  heroes  was  ''rescued 
love  and  happiness."  Poor  soul, 
longed  to  love  and  be  happy,  and 
lad  to  be  great!  He  did  not  want  to 
mth  his  alluring  bubblyjock.  Laf- 
»  Heam  writes  to  a  friend  that  he 
n  assured  income  offered  him  for  his 
.  **  Ql  course  I  can  write  and  write 
write,*'  he  says,  "but  the  moment  I 
1  to  write  for  money  vanishes  the 
i  special  flavour  which  is  Me.  And  I 
me  nobody  again;  and  the  public 
ders  why  it  ever  paid  any  attention 
>  commonplace  a  fool.  So  I  must  sit 
wait  for  the  gods."  Sair  hauden 
Q  by  the  bubblyjock,  who  snatches 
very  bread  and  butter  from  a  man's 
Jth.  So  many  of  us  held  down  by  a 
ght  of  money,  so  many  by  the  bitter 
at  of  it 

Ve  know  more  of  the  bubblyjocks  of 
writing-bodies,  because  whether  they 
Dt  to  or  not,  they  must,  happily,  write 
Dut  themselves,  —  but  we  others,  or- 
lary  folk,  have  them  too,  individuals 
d  nations.  France  has  a  way  of  rush- 
i;  at  hers,  wringing  their  necks  in  a 
eat  flurry  of  feathers.  Russia,  Austria, 
>ain — sair  hauden  doon.  (America 
less  oppressed  by  hers,  on  account 
her  yearly  rite  c^  roasting  them  in 
Bgy  —  She  has  so  much  to  be  thank- 
ilfor!) 

One  can  imagine  gay  souls,  a  few,  who 
ave  lived  their  lives  without  the  fear  of 
bubblyjock.  Some  innocent  and  busy 
ainter,  ix  violin-maker  in  Italy,  long 
go  •—  some  young  creature  in  the  Forest 


of  Arden.  Leon  Battista  Alberti  lived  a 
more  abundant  life,  accomplished  more 
in  his  time  than  seems  to  be  possible  to 
normal  men.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
may  never  have  known  one.  Certainly 
his  music,  serene  and  joyous,  shows  no 
shadow  of  its  wing.  He  had  a  score  of 
children,  and  perhaps  he  sat  in  their 
midst  playing  divine  ensemble  music  in 
perfect  harmony  and  peace.  And  we 
might  all  of  us  be  Bachs  and  Albertis  if 
we  were  just  not  so  hauden  doon  by  our 
bubblyjocks! 

But  we  cannot  teU.  Bubblyjocks  are 
not  lions,  they  do  not  kill  and  devour;  they 
torment  lliey  do  not  attempt  life,  but 
the  joy  of  life.  They  cannot  prevent  our 
doing  as  we  please,  but  they  can  gobble 
at  us  and  threaten  us,  so  that  we  work  in 
defiance  and  not  in  joy;  grimly  instead 
of  whistling.  like  the  little  boy  in  Scot- 
land, we  eat  our  oat-cake,  and  with  a  sort 
of  appetite;  but  we  keep  one  eye  on  the 
strutting  bubblyjock. 

A    PLEA    FOR    THE    VANISHING 
STORY 

Once  upon  a  time  a  story  was  written. 
It  was  not  a  great  story,  but  it  appealed  to 
its  author.  The  hero  was  an  artist  whose 
life  in  Bohemia  had  been  flavored  with  a 
highly  piquant  sauce.  He  met  a  girl, 
dainty,  sweet,  and  alluring,  with  all  the 
perfect  qualities  that  a  heroine  should 
have.  Unfortunately  certain  condiments 
of  the  piquant  sauce,  some  of  the  femi- 
nine atoms  in  Bohemia,  made  it  seem  to 
the  hero  that  it  was  altogether  impossible 
for  him  to  ask  the  adcxable,  charming 
heroine  to  be  his  wife.  Quixotic,  on  the 
part  of  the  hero,  perhaps,  but  some  men 
are  quixotic  and  it  may  have  been  simply 
as  a  study  in  quixotism  that  the  tale 
appealed  to  its  creator.  He  wrote  the 
story  and  allowed  the  hero  to  live  his 
whole  life,  quite  to  its  dose,  loving  and 
adoring  his  lady,  working  for  her,  saving 
her  from  innumerable  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, but  never  permitting  himself  to 
take  the  reward  of  her  love  which  she. 
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poor  soul,  was  ready  enough  to  give  him. 
So  much  for  the  story  ! 

The  author,  Boylston  by  name,  had 
dimbed  past  the  rung  of  the  ladder  upon 
which  manuscripts  are  returned  with 
printed  slips.  He  was  even  a  personal 
friend  of  many  editors,  and  these  added 
their  opinions  of  the  story  to  their  re- 
jections of  it.  Mr.  Bunde,  for  instance, 
liked  the  story  all  but  the  end.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  artist  might  outgrow  his 
morbid  consdence  and  that  the  lovers 
should  be  married  after  many  years  of 
probation,  perhaps. 

Boylston  appreciated  the  suggestion 
and  changed  the  ending,  making  it  cheer- 
ful, —  cheerful,  that  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  capitalized  public  that  demands 
wedding  beUs  and  never  waits  to  hear  if 
they  jangle  in  or  out  of  tune. 

Siranglie*s  Magazine  found  this  mar- 
riage forced.  Surdythere  should  be  some 
reason  given  for  Uie  artist's  change  of 
mind!  "Could  you  not  intimate,"  the 
editor  wrote,''  just  intimate,  you  know, 
some  cloud  on  Uie  lady's  life,  some  myste- 
rious question  concerning  her  past,  some- 
thing that  would  bring  her  more  toward 
hislevd?  Your  marriage  comes  too  sud- 
denly upon  the  intense  renunciation  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  story." 

A  tiny  shadow  was  now  thrown  on  the 
hitherto  unblemished  past  of  the  lady. 

Mr.  Blethen  of  Ridener*s  had  the  story 
next.  He  regretted  the  tone  of  the  first 
half.  The  analytical  study  was  perfect, 
he  said,  but  the  public  objected  —  and 
quite  properly,  too  —  to  the  liaisons  of 
Bohemia.  "  Might  not  the  artist's  con- 
science," he  asked,  "have  been  equally 
implacable  over  some  other  form  of  youth- 
ful indiscretion  ?" 

Boylston  recognized  the  justice  of  this 
criticism  at  once,  and  the  hero  was  made 
to  suffer  his  prohibitive  pangs  over  some 
unexplained,  indefinitdy  suggested  guilt 
A  few  paragraphs  in  the  middle  of  the 
story  were  all  that  remained  as  the  tale 
had  originally  been  written. 

When  it  came  back  from  The  Cent- 
urion  the  editor  of  that  magazine  told 


Boylston  quite  frankly  tiiai  tk  c 
remorse  was  entirelj  overdone.  \ : 
who  had  lived  in  the  world  mad  vr  ■ 
could  fed  anything  so  inAieiiK^.  c  i 
advised  that  Boylston  alioiild  ck^ 
much  of  the  angiiifth  and  renoB 
he  should  merdy  suggest  these  h^ 

—  if  they  must  be  in  tbe  starr  £ :. 
The  remorse  was,  therefore,  ^mmm 

to  an  infinitesimal  point,  and  tk  ' 
set  forth  the  facts  that  an  srtk  i . 
Bohemian  past  had  not  been  qi» ' 
feet  loved  a  lady  with  a  fainth  ibdr* 
past,  wooed  her,  and  manied  ks. 

In  t]^  state  it  was  sent  to  Tit  j 
tropdis.    Here,  the  editor  objcded^ 
shadow  on  the  lady's  past  and  as.  f 
no  reason  why  even  an  inmmabr 
vice  should  be  made  against  tk  r 
"Surdy  life  in  Bohemia  is  not  ik 
vidous,"  he  wrote.    "Wliy  tkoM 
ways  be  so  depicted  ?   Ought  mA  ^s 
of  us  who  have  really  lived  in  Bobc 
to  make  a  stand  for  our  counCrr?' 

Once  again  the  story  undervc 
transformation.  An  artist  d  pai  * 
spectability  loved  a  lady  emineBiK  tt 
ous,  wooed  her  and  wed  her. 

A  most  conunonplaoe  and  oHbet 
story,  no  ?  And  yet  most  acoepttbt 
quidc  returning  mail  brought  Bo^ir 
his  check.    With  half  of  it  be  psi  * 
rent.  The  other  half  he  spent  on  a  diss 

—  in  Bohemia. 

TURGENIEFP  ANEW 

Some  writers,  it  is  said,  bmU  ^ 
castles  in  lands  where  the  air  is  wAv 
with  a  beautiful  mist  whidi  tnn^f^ 
everything;  others  compile  lists  d  t> 
like  inventories;  some  again  do  t^ 
star-gazing  from  the  wrong  side  « • 
little  known  planet,  and,  sedng  oev  ^ 
verses,  endeavor  to  describe  them;  vs- 
grin  or  weep  as  they  dip  their  pciB;otip' 
even  write  upside  down,  and  the  ibst 
of  a  dear  understanding  only  can  r^ 
their  truth.  The  rare  ones  so  W^ 
their  realities,  so  regard  the  worU  fe* 
new  stars,  and  feel  ^ith  it.  Out  li* 
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:t  and  words  live  on  after  them.  Of 
?e  is  Turg^nieff. 

it  least  in  their  English  garb,  reissued 
»h  by  the  Scribners,'  in  Miss  Isabel 
^good's  translation,  the  novels  of 
rg^nieff  are  familiar  and  easy  of  nar- 
ve,  whole-handed  and  large  and  gen- 
^  in  attitude^  and  even  to  the  dimmest 
1,  poetie  in  their  fresh  buoyancy.  No 
'no  landscapes,  no  life  of  creatures 
ab  and  eloquent  are  like  his.  Also 
young  people,  boys  and  young  girls; 
se  last  white-dad,  with  blood  beneath 
ir  skins,  and  maiden  eyes.  No  man 
well  understands  the  swift  and  awk- 
"d  changes  from  poetry  to  prose  which 
in  real  life,  and  so  unfrcquently  in  the 

of  books;  no  man  is  so  charitable, 
wide  and  keen  of  vision.  The  great 
^Ush  Shakespeare  is  an  unquestioned 
t  of  Russian  Turg^nieff:  witness  his 
ir  and  Prince  of  Denmark. 
The  trilogy  formed  by  Rvdin,  Smoke^ 
[   Virgin  Soil  takes  our  attention.  In 

first,  windy  speech  and  rhetoric,  so 
ssian  and  so  conunon  there,  finally 
[igs  a  desolate  old  age  to  arid  wander- 
s  on  the  vastness  of  the  plains;  in 

second,  Litv^off's  years  of  study 
1  honestly  attempted  practice  come  to 
ight;  he  at  any  rate  has  not  talked, 
;  has  labored  and  has  failed;  and  in 

last,  Nezhddno£f,  engaged  in  huge, 
neless  causes,  sees  that  they  are  futile, 
:  perseveres  mechanically  till  the  end, 
ng  only  just  freed  from  the  harness, 
us  the  Hamlet  of  the  steppes, 
^estions  as  to  form  and  the  con- 
itional  disposition  of  all  the  charac- 
}  before  the  book  closes,  one  does 

argue  with  Turg^nieff.  His  work 
athes  an  essence  compounded  not  by 
bemistry  of  laws  and  formulas,  but  by 
alchemy  known  to  the  few  mages.  In 
tsage  after  passage,  like  a  solenm  beU 
r  sounding  the  same  serious  perplexed 
«,  the  old  theme  recurs.  In  the  noble 
kth  scene  of  Baziiroff:  "I  am  neces- 
y  to  Russia.  .  .  .  No,  evidently,  I 

not  necessary.  And  who  is  ?  A  shoc- 
ker is  necessary,  a  tailor  is  necessary, 


so  is  a  butcher; ...  he  seUs  meat  ...  a 
butcher;  .  .  ,  stay,  I  am  getting  mixed 
up.  .  .  .  Yonder  is  a  forest"  In  /2u- 
din:  **  Thou  hast  done  what  thou  couldst, 
thou  hast  striven  as  long  as  thou  wert 
able.  .  .  .  Our  roads  have  lain  apart" 
And  again:  "I  have  fallen  under  the 
wheel.  .  .  .  Death  is  an  ancient  jest,  but 
new  to  each  person.'* 

CHRYSALIS  TIME 

I  CANNOT  suppose  that  my  friends,  the 
biologists,  would,  in  any  d^ree,  feel 
obliged  to  me,  when  I  say  that,  as  an 
animal  organism  merely,  I  am  able  to 
verify  several  of  their  learned  conclusions 
in  Evolution.  For  instance,  the  Doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection  —  the  adaptation  of 
one's  habits  and  one's  self  to  any  change 
of  situation  or  climate:  I,  too,  am  of  the 
order  of  hymenoptara;  and,  on  being 
transferred  to  a  Florida  of  perpetual 
simshine  and  prosperity  I  would  soon 
discharge  all  ideas  of  industry  —  let 
who  else  wOl,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  that  delightful  bee-poet,  Tom 
Hood,  "mingle  poetic  honey  with  trade- 
wax!" 

Again,  there  is  the  theory  advocated 
by  the  nature  savants,  of  Protective 
Coloring,  —  a  theory  which,  each  of  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  I  find  my- 
self instinctively  practicing,  or,  at  least, 
desiring  to  practice.  Like  the  blessed 
wild  goldfinch  (who  sometimes  stays 
with  us  all  winter),  I  feel  a  stirring,  ere 
February  is  out,  to  shed  the  gray  out- 
ward disguise  my  soul  has  all  along  been 
wearing,  and  to  come  forth  in  bright 
aureate  splendor,  of  full  summer  plmn- 
age,  —  I  wish  to  wear  a  green  kirtle, 
when  the  grass  bums  emerald  and  even 
the  sunset  skies  assmne  chrysoprase.  In 
the  winter,  were  it  not  for  startling  the 
good  folk,  I  would  go  everywhere  in  the 
hibernal  attire  of  the  wise  little  ermine. 
In  autumn  —  no,  there  the  analogy 
stops  —  I  would  not  array  me  in  car- 
mine or  imperial  orange,  though  nature 
is  thus  minded  to  do.    In  the  autumn. 
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even  in  the  late  summer,  a  psychic 
revulsion  from  this  rule  of  sympathetic 
or  protective  coloring,  is  experienced. 
Am  I  actuated  by  some  far  —  some 
farthest  —  ancestral  preparation  for  win- 
ter sleep  ?  I  only  know  that,  without 
intent  to  observe  it,  I  am  as  a  perpetual 
witness  (and  a  wondering  one)  on  the 
ceaseless  movement  of  a  lowly  life,  here, 
there,  everywhere,  towards  a  mysterious 
investiture,  —  a  housing  whose  dimen- 
sion does  not,  as  yet,  exist,  save  in  the 
blind  projection  of  that  same  lowly  life! 
Brown,  white,  or  gold-colored,  the  furry, 
despised  groundlings  hold  their  way: 
they  travel  to  their  Mecca  —  or  may  it 
be  their  Medina  ?  —  and  my  wonder  is 
pained  and  half-angered  when  the  broom 
swerves  aside  the  patient  pilgrim,  whose 
refuge  is,  still,  within  itself, — on  the  in- 
stant a  dose  hairy  ball;  but  soon  length- 
ward,  and  straight  on  again,  to  the  House 
of  Sleep,  not  yet  built  (yet  built  long 
ago,  in  the  instinct  of  the  caterpillar  Z7r- 
dltemf).  This  migration  to  Nowhere 
lays  hold  of  my  fancy,  with  curious  hyp- 
notic attraction;  so  I  may  be  pardoned 
if,  dreamwise,  I  offer  a  verse,  by  way  of 
further  interpretation. 

OF    CHBTBALIS  TIME 

Now  is  the  Year's  soft  afternoon. 
And  now  a  dimness  veils  the  worid. 
Whose  light  might  be  of  sun,  or  moon. 
So  well  in  misty  swathings  furled. 

And  lo!  beneath  yon  slanting  ray, 
A  creeping  life  its  path  pursues; 
To  fold  in  self-spun  shroud  away,  — 
Its  form  in  changeful  sleep  to  lose! 

Ev*n  so,  the  Day,  —  the  Year,  perchance. 
With  all  its  shiioimering  afterbloom. 
Is  clothed,  amid  its  growing  trance. 
With  wefts  self-drawn  from  mystic  loom. 

In  chrysalis,  or  in  cocoon  — 
Such  as  the  Soul  herself  might  spin. 
Were  it  not  well  a  while  to  swoon. 
Some  wing^,  waking  life  to  win  ? 


A  WINTEB  GABDEN 

^'  For  e«sie  things  thmt  miy  bt  got  it  wi. 

Most  sorts  of  nten  doe  set  bst  fittk  m 

Snui 

**What  are  you  reading,  Bea?" 

I  had  spoken  twice  without  bdog  l* 
to  force  the  circle  of  her  attotioD. 

"Why  — why,"  she  stanuDcral  r 
sently.  Then  perceiving  mj  dekf^ 
tion,  she  cried,  *' Just  listen,  John:  b 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  ]f^- 
flowers  in  a  printed  descriptioii.  0-. 
type  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  tka> 
scribable  richness,  the  varied  aad  tm 
site  coloring,  the  enormous  ane,  po^ 
form,  and  great  substance  of  tkx  bif^ 
soms.  The  plants  are  oompKtei 
bushy,  and  out  of  a  tropical  masof  di5 
green  foliage  are  borne  groat  qmtse 
of  perfect  flowers  of  the  finest  oob 
Over  a  hundred  different  shades  b* 
been  counted  in  one  bed  of  tluf  stm 
Blooms  come  very  early  and  last  t3l- 

"Pshaw!"  I  intCTTupted.  "Yon' 
caught  the  catak)gue  fever  again." 

She  looked  at  me  so  reproachfoOrs^ 
I  repented  my  hasty  soon. 

''Look!"  she  said,  holding  a goqB* 
color-page  bef<»e  my  face.  I  felt  a  (k; 
bound  to  scoff,  but  I  yielded  so  fir  ss 
take  the  pamphlet  in  hand. 

Lnmediately  I  was  lost  in  the  gitrc 
of  the  seed  catalogue  whidi  soDei^ 
tious  rhetorician  —  in  the  pride  d  if 
diction,  periiaps  —  had  sent  us  **i^ 
lutely  free  of  cost"  Iwandewdore^ 
over  spacious  lawns  whidi 

''Had  not  yet  lost  their  stsn?  diadtv, 
Caught   from    the   early  8oblNigi<<<* 


I  rested  in  cool,  shady  retreats.  Be»» 
flowers  of  Paradise  I  paused  lod  ^ 
freshed  my  soul  with  cakn  and  odr 
Then  I  heard  a  voice,  as  of  one  cife 
afar  off  in  a  dream.  By  insistent  icp^ 
tion,  it  pierced  the  floway  thidcetitli*^ 
and  I  knew  the  voice  of  my  Bea. 

"  It  would  look  so  pretest  the  wro^ 
east  comer,  and  would  serve  to  We^^ 
old  rain-barrel." 
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"That's  so,"  I  munnured,  slowly 
awakening. 

*' '  It  grows  to  the  astonishing  height 
of  four  feet,'  "  she  quoted. 

"'And  is  of  remarkably  dense  foli- 
age,'" I  read. 

"And  only  ten  cents!"  she  softly 
breathed. 

"  Why,  ye-es,"  I  hesitated.  "We  might 
try  it.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  harm  the 
rain-barrel." 

She  rose  and  went  straightway  to  write 
the  order.  Her  alacrity  aroused  in  me  a 
vague  suspicion  that  I  had  been  "man- 
aged," but  I  soon  forgot  it  in  the  seduct- 
ive pages  of  the  catalogue. 

Half  an  hour  later,  I  said,  "Have  you 
sealed  that  order  yet,  my  dear?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  answered.  "Was 
there  anything  —   Is  there  —  ?" 

"One  or  two  little  things  here  that  I 
thought  —    This  one,  for  instance." 

She  sighed  with  pleasure  as  she  fol- 
lowed my  finger  along  the  lines;  "  *  Flow- 
ers of  mammoth  size,  perfect  form,  and 
embracing  the  richest,  most  velvety 
colors.  They  are  also  delicately  sweet- 
scented.  The  range  of  color  is  great,  and 
the  shades  are  mostly  very  delicate  and 
dainty.  In  coloring  they  are,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly exquisite,  there  being  very  little  of 
the  common  old  blue  and  purple  colors 
among  them.  In  their  place  we  have 
delicate  blushes,  lavenders,  pinks,  vel- 
vety indigoes,  intense  scarlets — 'Yes, 
John,  we  certainly  must  have  some  of  his 
—  his  —  Oh,  verbenas!  " 

Thus,  during  the  dreary  first  quarter 
of  the  year  we  stray  through  one  fragrant 
catalogue  after  another,  and  all  the  while 
the  order,  still  unsealed,  increases  to  ex- 
travagant length.  At  the  same  time,  we 
make  imaginary  divisions  of  our  grounds, 
drawing  to  scale  a  plan  of  walks,  lawns, 
and  flower-beds.  I  do  sundry  sketches 
which  represent,  truthfully  I  hope,  just 
how  a  rose-court  would  look  if  laid  out 
in  the  angle  between  the  upright  and  the 
L.  We  discuss  in  detail  the  proper  size 
and  style  of  a  projected  summer-house, 
and  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  construct 
VOL.  100  -  NO.  6 


laboriously  a  tiny,  whittled-out  model  of 
a  canopy  for  the  well. 

We  are  very  happy.  What  more  charm- 
ing retreat  could  there  be  than  our  winter 
garden  ?  Its  paths  are  always  well  grav- 
eled, and  not  a  weed  ever  mars  their  crisp 
white  surfaces.  Its  borders  are  ever 
mathematically  r^^ar,  and  plants  and 
shrubs  are  always  disposed  according  to 
the  letter  of  landscape  gardening.  The 
skies  above  are  always  blue,  and  clouds 
are  of  fleecy  whiteness.  No  plebeian 
dandelion  ever  suns  himself  on  our  lawns; 
no  fierce  summer  squalls  ever  whip  our 
canna  leaves  to  ribbons;  no  case-hard- 
ened bug  ever  violates  the  luxuriant  foli- 
age; nor  does  any  vagrant  worm  ever  so 
much  as  crimp  the  edge  of  a  single  rose 
petal.  The  soil  is  always  rich  and  fine, 
without  sticks,  stones,  or  rotten  leaves.  It 
is  never  dry  and  baked;  never  soggy  with 
rains.  Planted  seeds  always  sprout  and 
without  accident  pass  marvelously  through 
all  stages  of  growth,  even  to  perfection,  in 
the  space  of  a  dream. 

This  magic  celerity  with  which  things 
happen  in  the  Garden  is  most  delightful. 
At  evening,  I've  picked  bouquets  which 
had  no  existence  before  supper.  I've 
been  lost  in  odorous  thickets  on  a  bleak 
spot  where  the  snow- wraith  danced  but  a 
moment  before.  Indeed,  within  a  minute 
past,  I  've  seen  a  glory  of  pink  blossoms 
on  a  bare  branch  where  now,  as  I  look 
out,  I  see  only  the  brown,  wrinkled  mum- 
my of  what  was  once  an  apple,  all  hooded 
with  snow. 

Why,  then,  undergo  the  pains  of  spring 
planting,  the  heat  of  siunmer  drouth,  the 
misery  of  autumn  ruin,  when  it  is  possible 
to  sit  with  one's  wife  beside  a  bright  fire 
of  a  winter's  evening  and,  with  a  few  mod- 
est seed-catalogues  to  stimulate  imagina- 
tion, grow  such  a  glorious  garden  as  never 
bloomed  on  earth  ? 

The  day  came,  at  last,  for  mailing  the 
long-delayed  order. 

"What  is  the  amount?"  I  asked. 

"Eight  dollars  and  seventy-three 
cents,"  said  Bess,  poising  her  pencil 
with  minutest  care. 
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The  fire  snapped  a  fierce  protest;  and 
the  old  clock  debated  with  stately  logic 
the  question  of  paying  so  much  for  the 
privilege  of  shattering  our  dreams. 

"After  all,"  she  mused,  "a  garden  is 
a  perpetual  nuisance  and  an  ultimate  dis- 
appointment." 

**  Anticipation  is  always  knocked  on  the 
head  by  meagre  results,"  I  declared. 

**  Flowers  are  so  perishable,"  said  Bess. 

"And  of  fading  memory,"  I  offered. 

"So  expensive! " 

"Such  a  bother!" 

"John,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "the 
last  time  we  were  in  the  city  I  saw 
you  handling  a  certain  choice  copy  of 
Seneca." 

"And,  Bess,  you  were  looking  a  long 
timie  at  a  lovely  vase." 

At  this,  the  order  for  seeds  and  bulbs 
was  thrust  into  the  stove. 

When  spring  opens,  well  scratch,  as 
usual,  a  few  morning-glory  seeds  into  the 
ground  under  the  windows,  and  bestow 
sundry  handfuls  of  nasturtium  seeds  in 
warm  places.  As  for  the  rest,  we  shall 
look  to  Nature,  and  we  are  quite  sure  we 
shall  find  as  much  surprise  and'  pleasure 
in  the  garden  she  plants  as  we  should  in 
mere  man-made  growths. 

For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  things  spring 
of  themselves  and  grow  up  in  spite  of  the 
Adversary.  I  consider  a  dandelion  a  sun- 


bright  crown  of  tiimnpli  over  hard  coDdi- 
tions;  a  thistle  a  hero  perpetually  aneeii 
against  a  hostile  environment;  and  ^ 
rank  hosts  of  dock  and  burdock  pni^^ 
worthy  for  never  asking  or  granting  qiar 
ter.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  when  thedespwd 
of  earth  win  a  victory. 

Weeds,  then,  are  more  interesting  to  q< 
than  the  manufactured  Frankemtcins  d 
the  florist.  Thou^  they  lack  manuood 
blossoms  of  sensuous  colors  and  odon. 
we  are  content;  for  we  love  the  cm. 
weedy  smells,  and  find  soul-rest  in  flowp 
of  "  common  old  blue."  They  may  fail  d 
dense,  green  foliage  for  all  we  care;  or 
affections  are  firmly  set  on  the  thinlr- 
clad,  poverty-stricken  natives  of  the  soL 
which  grow  up  by  God's  favor  akmc  h 
the  matter  of  plants,  as  in  literature,  i^ 
much  prefer  a  Joe  Gaigeiy  to  a  PriKf 
Charming,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  qoe- 
tion  of  "great  substance,"  give  us  a  Mr 
Micawber  and  —  a  squash. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  old  setd^ 
catalogues,  rich  with  those  vesdges  d 
dreams,  dogs'-ears  and  thumb-marb. 
now  lie  n^lected  in  the  garret,  wMe  i 
dainty  jar  of  Japanese  cloisonne  ^ 
sombrely  beside  Bess's  little  willow  work 
basket;  and  I,  as  the  afternoon  wanes  tn 
twilight,  gravely  conduct  her  dw«fc 
spirit  through  the  cool,  marble  porAeef 
the  Minor  Dialogues. 
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EW  BOOKS  FOli  SUMMER  HEADING 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COMTESSE 
DE  BOIGNE,  1781-1814 

With  portrait.  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra, 
nost  important  book  published  on  this  period  for  many 
,  and  probably  the  last  of  the  great  memoirs  of  that 
They  give  a  brilliant  and  lively  account  of  the  court  of 
XVI,  of  the  life  of  the  Emigres,  of  the  Napoleonic  regime, 
iie  Restoration.  Full  of  witty  anecdotes  and  keen 
vations. 


THC  COMTCSSC  DC  BOiaNC 


By 

RICHARD    HARDING 

DAVIS 

Jk  NEW  STORY 

TBE   ADVENTURES 

OF 

HE  SCARLET  CAR 

Illustrated.     $1.25. 

is  left  for  Mr.  Davis  to  write  the 
of  automobile  stories,  and  the  ad- 
res  of  the  girl  and  the  three  men 
:he  scarlet  car  makes  one  of  the 
exciting  and  exhilarating  tales  of 
t  years. 


By  tH«  AtitHor  of 

Elizabeth  and   Her  German  Garden 
NEW  NOVEL 

FRAULEIN  SCHMIDT 

AND 

MR.  ANSTRUTHER 

$1.50. 

Of  this  delightful  love  story  the  London 
Spectutor  said  :  "  Rose-Marie  is  irresisti- 
ble, combining  wit,  beauty,  and  a  fine 
taste  in  letters  and  music.  .  .  .  Even  in  a 
little  German  town  she  finds  the  world 
'breathlessly  interesting,'  and  her  let- 
ters are  brimful  of  humorous  descriptions 
and  comment,  ranging  from  domestic 
economy  and  experiments  in  diet  to  high 
literary  criticism/* 


HE  BRITISH  CITY:  the  beginning  of  democracy 

Bx    FREDERIC    C.   HO^E 

lor  of  "The  City  :  The  Hope  of  Democracy."     $1.50  net.    Postage  12  cents. 

is  volume  is  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  study.  In  the  summer  of 
Dr.  Howe  was  commissioned  to  investigate  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership 
reat  Britain  for  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  and  enjoyed  unusual 
rtunities  for  studying  the  British  city.  The  book  is  a  study  of  municipal  owner- 
It  is  an  analysis  of  the  political  forms  of  local  government,  the  activities  of  the 
5,  their  relations  with  Parliament,  together  with  a  general  study  of  democracy  and 
ew  forces  at  work  in  Great  Britain. 


CHJiKLES    SCRIBNER'  S    SOMS 
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BEST 


Thus  far  accredited  to 


"^O^K 


■^^ 


^B  t)OUGLAS  w^^^^ 


So  says 
the 


Syracuse 
Herald 


NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  REBECq 

"  Since  Louisa  Alcott  no  one  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
the  portrayal  of  child  life  as  has  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Not  the 
least  of  her  characters,  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  is  Rebecca.  She 
is  the  same  lovable,  delightful  child,  a  little  older,  a  little  more 
thoughtful,  but  she  has  lost  none  of  the  quaintness  and  fascina- 
tion of  the  child  of  Sunnybrook  Farm."— ''ort/onrf  Adoertis^r. 


"  Rebecca  is  a  true  child,  sterling  and  sound,  full 
of  nonsense  and  mirth,  and  tender  withal." —  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

"  Sympathetic,  sweet,  and  lovable  as  of  old,  Re- 
becca again  greets  her  thousands  of  friends  and 
lovers,  young  and  old.  For  so  pure,  sincere,  and 
strong  is  the  character-drawing  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  that 
her  work  charms  the  adult  equally  with  the  child. 
There  is  always  a  warm  welcome  for  Mrs.  Wiggin's 
delightful  types,  but  Rebecca  stands  first  in  our 
affections."  —  Boston  Journal. 


«  These  new  chapters  from  Rebecca's  Efe  re-i 
lent  with  a  lovable  nature,  and  rich  in  bo' 
Boston  Herald. 

"  Rebecca  is  the  same  likable  and  loridfri 
ever.  It  is  Rebecca's  good  nature  and  r^^-^l 
her  almost  uninterrupted  happiness,  that  prtT^-'i 
unlimited  attractiveness.  She  is  the  cmbod- 
actual  girlhood.  She  is  as  alive  as  any  duriT-  > 
be  within  the  imaginative  pages  of  tkta»."-j 
ton  Transcript.  \ 


"  The  book  is  like  a  spring  day  for  winning  versatility  and  freshness,  as  innocently  tender  and 
turns  as  the  song  of  a  robin.     In  fact,  Mrs.  Wiggin's  work  has  a  varied,  prismatic  sparkle  that  b  Bi» 
but  life."  —  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    $1.25 
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The  Wiggin  Booklet  sent  free  by 
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»SUNMBR     HOLIDAY     N  U  M  »  ft  R.  Tk  ¥">    A    1"^       nPTTT^ 

»UST1907  PMCK  15  CENTS  JKliALI        1  xllj/ 

[HBOFOinAN 


A  O  A   Z    1    W    E 


Metropolitan 


7%^  J«(v  Number  is  now  on  sale 


The  August  Number 
will  be  ready  July  15th 


£  METKOFOUCAN  MA£H2ZN£   CO. 


THE  JULY  NUMBER 

FE,  HEALTH  AND  OUR  MILK  SUPPLY— The  Leading 
article  —  is  of  vital  importance  to  all. 

IE  REVOLUTIONIZING  TROLLEY  — Opens  your  eyes  to 
the  growth  of  the  steamroad's  wonderful  rival. 

9E  MEXICAN  WAR— The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  Wool's 
campaign. 

rHERE  SHE  BLOWS!*'— Anarrativeof  present-day  whaling. 

)HN  BULL'S  BREAD  BASKET.  Other  great  articles  and 
stories  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Alfred  Damon  Runyon,  Leonard 
Merrick,  Charles  F.  Holder  and  many  others. 

THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 

One  of  the  features  of  the  August  Number  will  be  a  fascinating 
tide:  THE  CALL  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD— Which  will 
tonish  every  one  who  has  asked  himself  if  Mars  is  inhabited. 

Another  article  on  THE  FUTURE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

ill  consider  recent  inventions  in  motive  power.  The  Brennan 
ono-rail  system  will  be  discussed  at  length. 

There  will  be  a  great  medical  article  which  will  make  you 
ink,  if  you  have  ever  employed  a  physician.  The  continuation 
THE  MEXICAN  WAR  will  take  up  the  conquest  of  New 
[exico  and  California.  There  will  be  other  great  articles  and 
ories  by  well-known  and  new  writers. 

\bscription  Price,  $1.50  per  year.  Single  Copies,  IS  Cents. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  CO. 
3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street 
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"The  Goddess  of  Reason  has 
the  undaunted  romanticism  of 
Miss  Johnston's  novels,  com- 
bined with  the  picturesqueness, 
the  abundant  and  agreeable  de- 
tail which  make  her  books  so 
readable." 

Philadelphia  Lcd<^er. 


*'  The  Goddess  a 

interesting    aad 

romance. 

has    done   somt  : . 

'w^ork   in  The  (ywii-i 

son.'*  —  Baltimfft:  \ 


"  Her  new  work  is  a 
masterful  drama.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the 
main  plot  there  are  a 
great  many  incidents 
of  strong  dramatic  in- 
terest. The  develop- 
ment is  natural,  and 
the  story  constantly 
becomes  more  and 
more  absorbing.  The 
tragedy  at  the  end  is 
a  work  of  genuine  art. 
.  .  .  The  play  is  writ- 
ten in  good  blank 
verse.  There  is  not 
a  slipshod  line.  From 
a  literary  standpoint 
it  seems  impossible 
to  pick  any  serious 
flaw  in  the  work." 
Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer. 


uineandii> 
verse  me : 
matic  sccaft 
heights,  ir  ?r 
to  rocdiocr" 
gethcr  it  *» 
worthy  pt^" 
a  welcome  i:- 
idditioa  ft-  '-^ 
but  growt, 

mas.''  —  •'»  '• 
Commrrii^ 


"  The  drama  is  justly  considered  the  highest  form  of  literary 
and  poetic  expression,  and  in  her  book  Miss  Johnston  ba5 
fully  sustained  her  reputation."  —  /Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

**  The  plot  is  well  conceived ;  the  situations  are  dramatic  in  the  extreme ;  the  chance? 
strongly  drawn,  and  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in  lines  strikingly  beautiful  .  .  •  T^* 
witli  which  the  warring  relations  of  aristocrat  and  peasant  are  set  forth,  the  chivainc> 
flippancy  of  the  one  and  the  maddened  frenzy  of  the  other,  show  an  intimate  ^^ 
understanding  of  the  movement.  ...  To  say  that  this  drama  will  justly  increase tkfl* 
of  the  author  is  praise,  mild  indeed."  —  Nashville  American.  % 

Tall  i2mo.     In  box.     $2.00  net.     Postage  13  cents. 
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A.SE  BALL 

Toze^  when,  and  why 

t  started  in  Boston 

h  many  other  interesting  and  historical  athletic 
:he  '50s  and  '60s,  is  told  by  James  D'Wolf  Lovctt  in 

BOSTON    BOYS   AND 
GAMES  THEY  PLAYED 

illustrated  with  photographs  of  old-time  athletes, 
ons  by  C.  D.  Gibson  and  E.  H.  Blashfield  If  not 
>okselIer*s,  send  to  141  Milk  Street,  Room  1 104. 


PROF.  FELIX  ADLER 

INSTRUCTION  OF  CHILDREN'*  (Btiflpa- 
8).     50  cento. 

LIOION  OF  DUTY"  (cloth).    $1.20. 

:>   SCIENCE   AS    A    REI.IOION "   and  other 
ilture  literature,  without  charge,  upon  application  to 

Mus  ISABEL  EATON, 
33  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


ITHORS 
lENGY 


I  FiFTBBNTH    Ybar.     Candid,    sug- 
'  gestive  Criticism,  literarv  and  tech- 
nical Revision,  practical  Advice. 
Disposal  ;     MSS.    of    all    kinds, 
prose  and  verse,    instruction. 
Rbferbncks:   Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 

son,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Wm. 

^^^^^^"~^^  Dean  Howells,  Thos.  Nelson  Page, 
r      n    1 1  A  A  .  Mary    E.    Wilkins    Freeman,    and 

for  Booklet  A  to       others. 

LLIAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director. 

Garrison  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUase  mention  tfu  Atlantic. 


When  calling,  please  ask  for  Mr.  Grant. 
Whenever  you  need  a  book,  address  Mr. 
Grant. 

Before  buying  books,  write  for  quota- 
tions.    An  assortment  of  catalogues  and 

ITS  *P^^^*^  ®^*P^  ^^  books  at  reduced  prices 
^  sent  for  lo-cent  stamp. 

IT.  Bo«ka     -    -     23  West  4ad  Street,  New  York. 

tian  this  advertiument  and  receipt  a  discount. 


SAREWOfmiY 
BOOKPIATE 


THEYREniNDRXiGETFULOri 
OF  THE  RIGHTFUL  OWNER. 


to  suit  all  tastes  and  prices  to  fit  all  purses. 

warrt  por  sahplcs  ano  prices. 

HUEUm  39  Erie  Street,  6UFFAL0.NX 


^ot6]8  Of  (ffiona  iWacleoD 


In  the 
Old  World 
Series 


Tn  the 

Brocade 

Series 


In  the 

Ideal 

Series 


NET 

FROM  THE   HILLS  OF   DREAM   Ji.oo 

(The  complete  poems  revised 

and  augmented) 

THE  DIVINE  ADVENTURE         .     i.oo 

DEIRDRE  &  THE  SONS  OF  USNA     1.00 

THE   ISLE  OF  DREAMS        .        .     i.oo 

Also  in  flexible  leather,  gilt  top 

51.50  net  per  volume 

BY  SUNDOWN  SHORES  .  .  .75 
THE  FOUR  WHITE  SWANS  .  .75 
ULAD   OF  THE   DREAMS     .        .       .75 

The  set,  3  volumes,  cabinet  style, 
52.25  net 

THE  WAYFARER 50 

THE   SILENCE  OF  AMOR    . 

(Prose  Rhythms)  .        .  .1.50 

THE   HOUSE  OF  USNA  (Drama)  .     1.50 

These  last  two  volumes  I  consider  among 
the  choicest  products  bearing  my  imprint. 


All  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  net  price. 
My  New  Catalogue,  68  pages,  free  on  request. 


Cl)oiiia«  %•  fRxa^zt 
Portland,  JIEaine 


S       By  the  Author  of  **  Joseph  Vance" 

I  ALICC-FOR-SHOI^^T 

%      By  WILLIAM  De  MORGAN  575  PP    ^i  75 

The  Nation  said  of  Joseph  Vance:  "  A  novel  of  uncom- 
mon quality  ...  a  work  of  true  humor." 


£ 


HENRyHOUSCQSSSa 


OOKS*      All  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED, 
no  matter  on  what  subject.     Write  me.     I  can  get  yoo 
any  book  ever  published.     Acknowledged  the  world  over  as  the  most 
expert  book  finders  extant.     Please  state  wants. 
BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP, 

John  Bright  8t.,  Birminfham,  England. 


MANUSCRIPTS   TYPEWRITTEN 


L. 


Editors  prefer  typewritten  material 
EXPERT  8ERVI0E  MODERATE  PEES 

E.  SWARTZ,  526  East  Newport  Street,  Chicago 


We  send  books  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  tnd  WEST. 
We  make  a  spedalty  of  Standard  Librarv  Edi- 
'         *"  '  "^     ■  "  -oi-p; 


BOOKS 

tions,  Reference  Books,  and  Rare,  Out-o/^print 
Books.     Catalogs  and  circulars  mailed  on  request. 

THE   H.   R.  HUNTTING  CO. 
Distributing  Depot,  SFitiNGFiBLEfc  Mass. 
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THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 
FOR  LIBRARIES 


The  GOTHIC  QUEST 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

A  series  of  papers  on  the  use  of  the  Gothic  in 
Ecclesiastical  architecture.     Net  $1.50. 

ART  PRINCIPLES  IN  POR- 
TRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Otto  Walter  Beek 

Art  Instrttci^  at  the  Pratt  InstUmU,  New  York 

An  important  work  on  the  art  principles  which 
enter  into  the  making  of  all  artistic  pictures. 
With  over  loo  illustrations.     Net  ^3.00. 

MCLAUGHLIN'S  NEW  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGUSH  LANGUAGES 

This  contains  the  whole  vocabulary  in  general 
use,  with  copious  selections  of  scientific,  techni- 
cal and  commercial  terms  lately  brought  into 
use.  1 33 1  pages,  clear  print,  handy  form.  Net 
J1.50. 


New     THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.     York 


THE  MANHAHAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING  BUREAU 

.ARTHUR  CASSOT,  Managrer 

NEW  YORK  LONDON 

(Knickerbocker  Building) 

COR.  5TH  AVE.  and  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Will  supply  you  with  all  personal  reference  and  clippings  on 
any  subject  from  all  the  papers  and  periodicals  published  here 
and  abroad.  Our  large  staff  of  readers  can  gather  for  you  more 
valuable  material  on  any  current  subject  than  you  can  get  in  a 
lifetime. 

TERMS :  100  clipplnijrii,  85.00 ;  250  clippinflrs,  91 2.00; 
500  clippinicfl,  922.00 ;  1000  clIppinHTS,  840.00. 

Special  rates  quoted  to  Trade  Journals  and  large  orders. 


ETCHED  PORTRAIll 
of  Famous  AmericaD 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON- 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
DANIEL  WEBSTER 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


ABRAHAM  :.  I 
WILLUM  ^ 
PAIX  *iXl' 
ORU^TA 
ANDREW 
GEO-  WIL 

The  finest  and  mo6t  artistic  coUectian  of  Histr  i 
ever  published  in  the  U.  S. 

Size  of  Plates:  14x18  inches.  Suitable  for  :r^ 
portfolios. 

Etched  and  published  by  the  artist  htgwrff. 

JACQUES   REICH 

No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  Metropolitan  Life  Iiu.  BUft.«^-tH 


Manuscript— Where  ti  Si 

Send  stamp  for  List  of  144 
Periodicals  that  pay  Cont^ 
butors,with  street  addresses, 
subscription  prices^  etc. 


AUTHORS*  CLIPPING  BUIL4 
64  Devonshire  St^  Besten,  Ibft 


You  arc  Interested  '^"'^ 


tkeIeK 


iriitd 

•toft  it' 


in  something . 

We  re«d  and  cUp  thounnds  of ^-,_, =s-™- 

eTerjr  weekt  therelore.  we  can  cooip  yoo  SPQUT 
economically  for  a  debate,  uwech.  Icctore,  ««h?^  "  -' 
elM  requirinf  np-t(Hlate  information,  aad  MuU  «* 
your  compedton  art  Ukaly  to  fcC 

Twenty  lelect  difpUfs  fir  HA 
By  the  month,  $1.00  tmi.  ifwiris. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET,  whieb  ezpbiai  tbtin^ 
clipping  indnrtry. 

20th  Century  Press  dippin;  Birl 

Hew  York  life  Bnlldiae,  Chk^ 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


MATERIAL.    MEN.    Bm.DERS.    MANTFACTITRERS. 


fact.    ANYBODY 


.,-    .  — — -■     tntererted  in  CoMtTatt*-   J 

ihtain  from  our  dnily  reiM»rt«  Ql  ICK.   RELIABLE   INFORMATION.    Oar  ipecial  correapondenU  all  orer  tbeconntr;  <«b^' »"< 
a<lvnnce  of  tn«'ir  conipetitorn  and  before  it  has  become  common  property. 


COXTRACTORS, 

kind*,  obtain 

patrons  the  ne  .  _  ^. 

1^-t  u<  know  what  vou  want  Hnd  we  will  »end  yoti  f-ninples  nnd  quote  you  pncea. 

PRKSS  CLIPPIN'OS  on  any  nubitct  from  all  the  leadinir  current  new«naper«.  majrazines,  trade  and  technical  joamalc  of  t*«  P"* 
Canada.  PIBLIC  SPEAKERS.  WRITERS.  STTHEXTS.  (  LI'B  WO>^FfN  can  •cciire  reliable  data  for  apeecW  ewtya.  <J«ta6^ 
facilities  for  Berrin;;  Trade  and  ^la^s  .loiirnaU.  Railroad;  and  large  industnal  corporations. 

WE  READ,  through  our  Ktaff  of  ^kllled  readcre,  a  more  comprchentive  and  better  Miected  liat  of  pnblieationa  than  any  other  Banw 

WE  AIM  to  jTive  prompt  and  intolliRent  nerrice  at  the  lowest  price  conaiatent  with  ffood  work. 

Write  U8  about  it.    Sen«l  stamp  for  booklet. 

The  United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  147  Fifth  Avenue, 
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Imnitm  CommontDealtfjsi 


books  which  form  this  noteworthy  series  are  not  only  scholarly  histories  of  the 
arate  States,  but  constitute  also  a  group  of  readable  and  attractive  narratives  of  our 
onal  life. 

•  series  when  completed  will  present  a  history  of  the  nation  by  States.  It  will  set  forth 
ucid  and  vigorous  style  the  varieties  of  government  and  of  social  life  to  be  found  in 
various  commonwealths  included  in  the  federal  union.  Each,  with  map,  1 6mo,  gilt  top. 

LOUISIANA  By  Albert  Phelps 

RHODE  ISLAND  By  Irving  B.  Richman 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE         By  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
TEXAS  By  George  P.  Garrison 

The  above,  each  $1.10  net.    Postpaid,  $  1 .20 

OREGON  By  William  Barrows 

KENTUCKY  By  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler 

CALIFORNIA  By  Josiah  Royce 

MISSOURI  By  Lucien  Carr 

VERMONT  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Editions  of 

VIRGINIA  By  John  Esten  Cooke 

MARYLAND  By  William  Hand  Browne 

MICHIGAN  By  Thomas  M.  Cooley 

NEW  YORK.   2  vols.  By  Ellis  H.  Roberts 

CONNECTICUT  By  Alexander  Johnston 

INDIANA  By  J.  P.  Dunn 

OHIO  By  RuFus  King 

KANSAS  By  Leverett  W.  Spring 

Theabove,  each  $1.25.    Postpaid 

In  Preparation  : 

NEW  JERSEY         By  President  Austin  Scott 
ILLINOIS  By  President  John  H.  Finley 

PENNSYLVANIA  By  Talcott  Williams 

WISCONSIN  By  Reuben  G.  Thwaites 

MINNESOTA         By  Dr.  William  W.  Folwell 
IOWA  By  Dr.  Albert  Shaw 

OREGON  By  F.  H.  Hodder 

MASSACHUSETTS  By  Edward  Channing 

GEORGIA  By  Ulrich  B.  Phillips 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 
4  Park  St.,  Boston :  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Contributors  to  tlie  July  Aflantie 


Articles 

Samuel  P.  Orth  ("  Government  by  Impulse ")  has  alrea* 
appeared  before  Atlantic  readers  with  a  paper,  "  Our  State  LegislahiifN" 
in  the  Atlantic  for  December,  1904,  and  again  in  January,  1906,  wilhai 
article  called  **  Special  Legislation."  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  tk 
centralization  of  administration  in  Ohio,  and  of  Five  American  Poli- 
ticians, 

Henry  S.  Pritehett  ("  The  Power  that  Makes  for  Peace  ")1»^ 
been  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  since  I90n. 
and  is  now  Trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Fund.  An  article  by  him  entitled 
"Shall  the  University  Become  a  Business  Corporation"  appeared  b 
the  Atlantic  for  September,  1905. 

C.  M.  Harvey  ("The  Dime  Novel  in  American  Life")  is  as 
editorial  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  He  is  a  contributor 
on  historical,  political,  financial,  and  sociological  topics  to  the  leadiK 
magazines.  "  The  Red  Man's  Last  Roll  Call  "  appeared  in  the  Atlantk 
for  March,  1906. 

Edward  Dowden  ("  Cowper  and  William  Hayley  ")  is  Profes»(T 
of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  a  writer  on  literan 
history  and  criticism.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  in  this  country  for  B 
Shakespeare  studies. 

"  David  Spencer  "  ("  School  Reform  in  Boston  ")  is  the  pen-name 
of  a  writer  who  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  recent  school-reforni 
movement  in  Boston. 

Isabel  Moore  ("  Tn  Unknown  Portugal ")  is  a  writer  of  travd 
sketches  who  makes  her  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  in  this  issue. 

Harry  James  Smith  ("  Some  Recent  Novels  ")  is  kno\ni  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  as  the  author  of  several  unusual  short  stories, 
including  "  The  Alien  Country  "  and  "  Mr.  Mudge." 

I.  A,  Hourwiell  ("  The  Political  Outlook  in  Russia  ")  is  a  writer 
who  has  recently  returned  from  Russia,  where  he  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  situation  in  that  country. 

Edwin  Mims  ("  Thomas  Nelson  Page  ")  is  Professor  of  En^^ 
Literature  in  Trinity  College,  N.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Sidiif^ 
LanieTy  and  a  writer  on  literary  and  educational  topics. 
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Contributors  to  the  July  Aflantic 

Serial  Features 

The  appearance  of  The  Divine  Fire  early  in  1905  won  for  May 
Sinclair  instantaneous  recognition  as  one  of  the  ablest  novelists  of 
the  day.  The  unusual  success  of  this  work,  which  won  at  the  same  time 
wide  popularity  and  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  discerning  critics, 
has  warranted  the  publication  in  this  country  of  two  earlier  novels  from 
her  pen,  Superseded  and  Audrey  Craven.  The  appearance  of  The  Help- 
mate, representing  as  it  does  the  maturing  genius  of  its  author,  is  indubi- 
tably a  literary  event  of  the  first  importance. 

General  Morris  Schaff  ("  The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point ")  was 
born  in  Kirkersville,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1840.  A  delightful  and  vivid 
account  of  his  early  years,  and  of  the  varied  life  of  the  community  in 
which  they  were  spent,  has  recently  been  published  by  him  under  the 
title,  Etna  and  Kirkersville,  In  1862,  immediately  upon  his  graduation 
from  West  Point  in  the  Ordnance  Corps,  he  entered  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  his  capacity  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  he  came 
into  unusually  close  relations  with  such  leading  figures  of  the  war  as 
General  Meade,  Greneral  Grant,  and  General  Hooker.  After  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  he  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  his  resignation  in  1872,  Greneral 
Schaff  held  appointments  at  various  arsenals  throughout  the  country. 

Stories  and  Poems 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody  ("  Noon  at  Psestum  ")  is  a  well- 
known  writer  of  verse  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic.  Her 
poetic  drama  "  Marlowe  "  was  played  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  year. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spoff  ord  ("  The  Book- Worms  ")  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  especially  to  readers  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  which  she  is  a  frequent  contributor. 

Lily  A.  Long  ("  The  Law  and  the  Lady  ")  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Atlantic  with  this  story. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Schaeffer  ("  A  Family  Affair  ")  has  written  several 
times  for  the  Atlantic.  Her  last  essay,  "As  to  Old  Houses,"  appeared  in 
December,  1905. 

Lida  E.  Baldwin  ("  Car- Window  Botany  ")  is  a  lover  of  natural 
history  who  makes  her  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  in  this  issue. 

Jolin  B.  Tabb  ('*  The  Lute-Player  ")  is  a  professor  in  Saint  Charles 
College,  Maryland,  and  the  author  of  several  books  of  verse. 

Chester  Firkins  C  A  Cry  in  the  Market  Place  '')  is  a  New  York 
journalist  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  in  this  issue. 
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Riverside  Press 


LETTERS 


Limited  Edition 


DAVID    GARRICK 


When  there  comes  to  light  a  body  of  letters  of  real  interest  ano 
importance,  written  by  a  man  of  the  first  eminence  who  has  been 
dead  more  than  a  century,  the  occasion  is  a  literary  event  of  uncorr- 
mon  moment.  Such  is  the  appearance  of"  Some  Unpublished  Cor- 
respondence of  David  Garrick."  It  is  delightful  heading,  full  of 
the  personal  charm  of  the  great  actor,  presenting  him  in  a  fresh 
and  engaging  light,  showing  his  trials  as  an  actor  and  manager,  his 
tastes  and  antipathies,  and  his  friendships  with  both  men  and  women. 
It  has  been  edited  with  a  connecting  narrative  and  a  wealth  of  bio- 
graphical, bibliographical,  and  otherwise  elucidative  footnotes  by 
Professor  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  a  recc^ized 
authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  Garrick. 

The  inclusion  of  some  thirty  illustrations,  chiefly  Garrick  por- 
traits, all  from  original  sources,  many  of  them  rare,  contributes  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  this  unusual  volume.  The  list  also  in- 
cludes facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  views  of  important  theatres,  ana 
portraits  of  a  number  of  his  contemporaries.  All  reproductions 
have  been  made  by  the  heliotype  process,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  a  photogravure. 

The  characteristic  spelling  and  abbreviations  of  Garrick's  letten 
have  been  accurately  followed.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
from  Oxford  type,  on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  and  bound  in  red 
English  cloth  with  paper  label. 


Illustrated  ivith  portraits  and  facsimiles.     Sifo. 
430  copies y  ^00  for  sale^  SV-S^  "^'-    Postpaid. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
4  Park  St.,  Boston  ;  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  REBECCA 

BY  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 


*'  Rebecca  is  well  known  and  deservedly  popular, 
he  is  one  of  those  '  State  o'  Maine '  ^irls  her  creator 
»ves  to  portray  and  can  depict  with  intimate  appre- 
ation,  a  true  blue  little  New  Englander,  lively, 
>vable,  more  sprightly  than  most  of  her  stock."  — 
hston  Advertiser. 


"  One  would  be  compelled  to  seek  far  before  find- 
ing a  sheaf  of  stories  so  full  of  vivid  character  draw- 
ing, quaint  humor,  and  individuality  that  springs 
direct  from  the  soil.  Of  all  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  fic- 
tional creations,  there  is  not  one  who  makes  a  more 
winning  and  winsome  appeal  to  the  reader's  affec- 
tions tfwm  Rebecca."  —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.     $1.25. 


THE  WORLD'S  WARRANT 

BY  NORAH  DAVIS 

**  Miss  Davis  has  evolved  a  plot  of  unusual  inge-        I  "A   thoroughly   good  novel  ...  of   quick  and 

luity,  and  dotted  it  with  situations  that  are  striking        I        telling  interest,  deepened  by  each  successive  chap- 
nd  unexpected."  —  New  York  Times.  \         ter."  —  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

With  frontispiece  in  color.     $1.50. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SILENCE 

BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS 


"  It  may  be  confidently  said  that  this  story  has  a 
nore  organic  construction,  more  human  and  dra- 
natic  interest,  than  any  story  that  Mrs.  Davis  has 
fet  written."  —  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


$1.50. 


"  Mrs.  Davis  always  writes  with  distinction,  and 
in  her  new  novel  has  outdone  all  her  previous  efforts. 
Few  stories  of  the  early  spring  are  better  worth 
reading."  —  Newark  Evening  News. 


MARCIA 

BY  ELLEN  OLNEY  KIRK 


"  The  Story  is  one  that  will  be  sure  to  please.  It 
is  clean  and  wholesome,  and  interesting  through- 
out." —  Boston  Budget. 


**  It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  love  stor>',  and  will 
find  among  lovers  of  fiction  many  admirers."  — 
Portland  Advertiser. 


$1.50. 


REED  ANTHONY,  COWMAN 

BY  ANDY  ADAMS 


"The  book  is  fragrant  with  reminiscences  in 
which  a  strong  man's  sentiment  is  confessed,  and  it 
has  the  rare  effect  as  of  opening  the  windows  to  a 
bracing  wind  and  an  unconfined  landscape."  —  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


"  One  can  tell,  in  reading  this  book,  that  the  au- 
thor has  been  through  the  game  from  start  to  finish, 
and  that  the  cattle  business  held  few  secrets  from 
him."  —  Denver  Republican. 


With  frontispiece  portrait.     $1.50. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &  CO. 


New  York 
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KIDDER   PEABODY  AND  COMPANY 


116  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


THE  YOUNG  IN  HEART 


Arthur  Stan^wood  Pier 

Author  of  "  The  Ancient  Grudge,''  •*  Harding  of  St.  Timothy's,^* 
and  many  papers  upon  outdoor  subjects 


ARTHUK  s.  rx\ 


"  The  volume  will  appeal  to  any  man  with  a  healthy  desire  for  outdoor  life 
and  the  sports  which  keep  him  young  in  heart.  He  is  sure  to  find  the  au- 
thor a  sympathetic  and  worthy  companion."  —  Buffalo  Times, 

"  The  essays  touch  upon  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature  with  insight  and 
charity,  and  leave  a  wholesome  taste  upon  the  mental  palate.  .  .  .  The  volume 
is  suggestive  and  inspiring."  —  Boston  Budget  d^•  Beacon, 

$1.25  net.    Postage  8  cents. 


Boston 
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Caltfontta 


i^CiASSIZ  HALL 

tclmool  in  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  Moiuitalns. 

or  ^be  best  ooUegM  and  uniTeraitiM.    The  climate  U 
b«  lx>7e  are  encounm^ed  to  ride,  row,  swim,  fUh,  hunt, 
«  aja  out-of-door  aids  toward  dereloping  healthy  maa- 
Alta,  Placer  Coanty. 


Connecticut 


OsBinncH 

isses  Ely^s  School  for  Girls 

xkg  designed  and  constructed  for  the  school. 


icux,  LakeriUe. 

conic  School  for  Girls 

ear  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  HUla. 
iLiAK  DucoM,  A.B.  (Wellealey  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Misa  Bbbtha  Baxlbt,  B.S.  (Wellealey). 

.ESIDE-A  Seiiooi  for  eiris. 

?w  Milf ord,  Litchfield  Co^  Conn. 

beffina  Toewlay,  October  Itt,  1907. 

MRS.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 

NOKWALS. 

aird's  School  for  Girls. 

r.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  General 
uperknr  adTantagea  in  Muaic,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
u     Tbe  home  life  is  replete  with  inqrfration. 

NoRWALS,  **  Hnxsioa** 

lead's  School  for  Girls 

>roagh  preparation  for  College.    Certificate  admits  to 
Ueges.    Well  equipped.    Oeneral  and  Special  courses  of 
Mas.  M.  E.  Mkao,  Principal. 

Butts's  School  for  Girls. 

I  healthful,  happy  home,  with  the  best  adTantages  for 
recreation. 

NOBWICH. 


iUCflDn  QPIinni  0°  •  welUtocked  farm  of  330 
UnrUlllJ  OUnUUL  «ere«.Rid|c«wold,  Redding  Rid«e. 
It,  far  rnnoTcd  from  the  diatractiont  of  town  Ufet  rich  out-of- 
if  ncet.  not  merely  athletir*  ;  individual  attention  under  experi- 
wr*  :  thorouch  preparation  for  all  colleset :  a  tummer  teMinn 
Ue«  for  the  September  examination.  D.  8.  SANFORD.  A.  M.. 
IT,  Tttcn  by  pemuuion  to  Pretldenta  of  Hanrard  and  Vale  Unt- 


Satisook,  p.  O.  Box  37 
llA90!t.  formerly  designer  with  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and 
Kuinager  of  the  Xew  York  factory  of  the  Clorham 
.  Pupil  of  the  Julian  Academy,  Paris.    Medal  of 
psrla  Exposition,  1889. 

School  of  design 

ind  Outdoor  Sketch  Class 

■dio  and  bnlldings  for  bad  weather.    Write  for  par- 
•tt  once.    Designs  corrected  by  mall. 


t  Catharine  Aiken  School 

I^LS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Near  New  York  Qtj. 

AddNM 

brriet  Beecher  Scovllle  Devau,  A.B.  (Wellealey). 


CONSECTICUT—  {continued) 


CoMWCTicirr,  Walllngford. 
npVi^  PVioflt^  Qr^Virkrkl        A  Home  School  for  Boys  where 
1  ne  Cnoate  bCnOOl.     ^  addition  to  CoUege  prepara. 
ti<m  Increasing  attention  Is  given  to  out-of-door  actirities,  including 
fanning,  gardening,  the  care  of  animals,  and  athletics. 
For  circular  address  Secretary. 


WASHuraroir,  Litchfield  Co. 

T^tArr^  ^ny^r\r\^      Home  and  Preparatory    School  for 
iCiage  OCnOOi.    Boys.    CoUege  prep^ 
ty.    IndiTidual  instruction.    Cottage  System.    Modem  Muipment. 
Large  grounds.  Perfect  sanitation.     Athletic  facilities.  Base  Ball, 
Foot  Ball,  Tennis,  Golf,  etc.    Illustrated  circuhu*. 

WILUAM  Q.  BRIN8MADE  (Harvard),  PrlncipaL 


WATUBUmT. 


St.  Mari:aref  s  School  for  Girls 


The  Bar.  Feamcis  T.  Rdbssll,  D.D.,  Rector. 
Miss  Maet  R.  HnxAao,  Principal. 


SDtje(tntt  of  Columbia 


Washingtok,  D.  C,  1843-1845-1847  You  (U)  Strtet,  N.  W. 

The  Sttiart  School  for  Yotsng  Ladies  and  Girls. 

All  Departments.  Elective  courses.  Unusual  advantages.  Prep- 
aration for  European  travel.  37  States  have  been  represented  m 
boarding  department.  Illustrated  catalogue  87  pages.  Outdoor 
spOTta,  tennis,  basket-ball,  etc.     Miss  Claudia  Stuabt,  Principal. 


nTVCTAV     ITAT  T  1»06  FI»HdaAve.,]V.W., 

A  beantifnl  Colonial  Home  School  for  young  ladies.  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beveklet  R.  Mason, 
Principals.  Miss  £.  M.  Clark,  LXi.A.f  Associate  Principal. 


Edgeworth  Boarding:  and  Day  School 

Pnr  Cirlc       thc  45TH  vcar  bcoins  scptcmbcr  sa.  leor 
r\}T  Uirib.  Mrs.  H.  p.  LKFEBVRE   \    principals 


Miss  E.  D.  HUNTLEY 
122  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


99aj0iitfd(l)uj0iettjer 


Baebb. 


Elm  Hill,  the  Private  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youtli, 


offers  exceptional  advantages  for  this  class.    Classified  School  and 
~  ~^ottages.    2S0  acres.    Elegant  appointments.    Send  for 

GEORGE  A.   BROWN,  M.  D.,  SuperinUndent. 


xcept 
Home.  4  Co 
eiroular. 


Miss  Clmrcli's  School  for  GIrU 

(Formerly  Mns  Feamcis  Toss  Emkbsor's  School) 
Resident  and  Day  Pupils.    Oeneral  and  College   Preparatory 
Couraea.   Advanced  work  for  older  glrla. 

Sckaal  llavs*.  405  B«acaA  Str««t« 
■Mli«Aca,  401  B«acaA  Str««t«  Bottam,  Mass. 
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m    CP  Educational  Directorjr  IH 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  (c<w/»iiii«0 


LASELL 

SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  Lasell  is  to  develop  its  pupils  into  a  high 
type  or  womanhood. 

A  sound  body,  well-trained  mind,  and  a  character  with 
high  ideals  are  the  logical  result  of  the  home-school  life 
at  Lasell.  Many  parents  have  written  strong  commen- 
datory letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the  school  work. 

Beautiful,  healthful  location  ten  miles  from  Boston.  Spe- 
cial advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  Home  Economics. 

Lftsell  is  well  worth  investigating. 

Fty  catalogue  and  information,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON.  Principal. 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School  for  Girls 

(THS  MIB8E8  GZLMAH'S  SCHOOL) 

Oeneial  and  CoUege-Prepftiatory  Courses.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Gojian,  Mus  Gvilo,  Principals. 

324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  Sobool  of  Oratory,  literature  and  Pedagogy 
in  America.  Summer  Session.  27th  year  opens  Sept. 
'24th.  Address  HenrtLawksmceSouthwick,  Dean, 
Chickerlng  Hall,  Huntington  ATenne,  Boston. 


Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's 


16th  Tear. 


Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Normal    Classes.        Borrow,  mass.    Regular  two-year 
course.    Post-graduate  and  special  courses.    Circular  on  request. 


MRS.  MARIAN  STARR  HARRINGTON 

will  open  next  autumn  a  bouse  as  a  Home  for  Girls  desiring  to  study 
In  Boston,  or  otherwise  to  take  advantoge  of  the  opportunities  of  this 
city.    For  circular  with  terms  and  references,  addrsM 

Mrs.  George  E.  Harrington,  46  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 

Miss  Robinson's  School  for  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

Preparation  for  Collegre.  Elective  Courses.  Two  years 
of  well-arranged  work  for  older  pupils.  Primary  Depart- 
ment under  excellent  man^ement. 

Mrs.  DELAFIELD,  Patroness. 
2l0t  Tear.  ^  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WESTON  SCHOOL  ^»^f;•••  SSf'tX"^ 

Mathews-Rich ARD80»,  A.B.,  Principal,  43  St.  James  St.,  Roxbury. 


BBAPrORD. 

BRADFORD     ACADEMY,  For  Young  women 

One  Hundred  ami  Fifth  Year  opem  Srpf.  18th 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston.   Tweuty-flve  acres  of  grounds.  Certificate 
admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  other  colleges.     General 
course  of  four  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
For  catalogue  and  book  of  views,  address  the  Principal, 

Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M. 


Conservatory 

^,^  OFMUSIC^^ 

185S  ii»il»* 

BOSTON,  Ma«s. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADDinCK,  Dbwto" 

To  be  a  student  here  is  to  enjoy  priTiss 
musical  education  that  are  within  the  react 
other  school  in  this  country. 

Situated  in  Boston,  the   acknowled^  = 
center  of  America,  it  affords  pupils  the  e. 
ment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary  to  i  =-^- 
education. 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  li--v 
University  afford  pupils  special  advau*^  ■ 
literary  study. 

Every  department  under  s/rt.  ial  marten. 
Class  or  private  instruction. 
Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  InstrBaaaa- 
Vocal  Music  Courses  are  s»upplcii>cnted  ir  » 
other  branches  as  Composition,  History  ^  M-  - 
Theory,  Literature,  Diction.  Choir  TraD^.  ? 
song  Accompaniment.    Practical  Piancrfcftf 
ing  Course  in  one  year.    The  Xonnal  Veptry  ' 
trains  for  intelligent  and  practical  teadiisj  /   ■ 
formity  with  Conservatory  Methods, 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concots  and  rl— 
the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  a»i4''- 
ing  betore  audiences,  and  the  dkily  assocnt?^.-  • 
invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  stede: 
number  of  FREE  violin  scholarships  are  a»' 
for  1907. 

For  particulars  andytar  bp0k,  adirtu^ 
RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Man^ 


The  Gilman  School 
for  Glrli  .  ^ 

No.  36  CoocMd  Ai 
ConbrMgcMi* 


DI:AN   ACADEMl 

FRANKLIN.  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  !>• 
mosphere,  thorough  and  efHcient  training  in  e^ 
ment  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpfol  sfi » 
Liberal  endowment  j>enuits  liberal  terms,  $3»K 

For  catalogue  and  information  address, 
ARTHUB  W.  PEIRCE,  Lltt^D.,  Priarlpd^Fn*!^ 


m 


The  Lawrence  Acad 

OROTON,  M A8S.    Prepares  boy»  for  coUe«e  sad  ftk^ 
Year  opens  September  19, 1907.     Send  for  Catalflfiw        - 
WILLIAM  STEES  GArfci*'*' 


LOWTHORPE  SCHOO 

Of  Landscape  Gardenioir  and  Hordcdi 

Lowiliorpe,  Grot  on,  MassachuseltA.       r«r'" 
Natick. 

^Valnut  Hill  School 

days  of  July  and  Auffust. 
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MASS  A  CHVSETTS  —  (continued) 


Norton. 

n   Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  PrMklent. 
V/4/M  Sept.  J8,  1907.    Endowed  ooUege-preptffttory. 
coUefre.  Advanced  couraes  for  bigh-echool  gradoateB 
rt  and  miuic   Experienced  teachers.  Native  French 

New  brick  gyumaaium,  with  resident  instructor ; 
>ball,  field-hockey,  golf.  Steam  and  electricity, 
ktion,  within  30  miles  of  Boston.    For  catalogue  and 

WHEATON  SEMINARY,  Norton,  " 


In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Hall's  School  for  Girls 

aasMhasetU.     MIm  MIBA  H.  HALL,  Principal. 


SPEDIOnSLO. 

mS."  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for  Ofarls. 
c.  Special,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Certifl- 
>  Vaaaar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  W.    PORTER,  Principal. 

icDuffie  School  for  Girls. 

feafeure  of  this  school  is  its  individual  care  oi  pupils. 


id  intellectually.  College  certificate  privileges.  U- 
alogue.  Principals:  John  MAcDnrriB,  Ph.D.,  and 
Lac&uffib,  a.  B.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1  Q/^nAAf  f'or  ao  boyt  from  13  to  1H  veara.  J.  H. 
1  Ot^OWl^  PUUbar7.Prin..Boxl4A,Waban,MaM. 
on.  Individual  Inatruction.  Physical,  athletic  and  manual 
years'  counf  •    Certificate  privilege.    Manly  atmoapherc. 


New-Chtsrch  SchooL 

oys  of  all  ages.  Home  life  with  thorough  instruction, 
tion  to  physical  condition.  Manual  training.  Modem 
mitories.    Ample  recrestion  grounds.    Retired  nelgh- 


casTSB,  Principal. 


Waltham,  Mass. 


;k  ridge  schooi^ 

Iy»cation  high  and  dry.    Laboratoriea.    Shop  for  mechanic 
trarhrrn.    A  viKoruu*  »choo]  life.    A  new  ffymnacium  with 
>ol.    Fit*  for  college,  Bcientiiic  school,  and  butineaa.    lUut- 
kt  kent  free.    Pleaae  addrcM 
&.  A  0.  WRITB,  Rock  KMffs  HaU,  WsUsslsy  Hills,  Msss. 


Wmt  BauMBWATsa. 


rloWEfd  Seminary   roa  Oibls  and  Toimo  Laodcs 

Healthful  and  beautiful  location,  25  miles  from  Boston.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Two  years'  course  for 
High  BchoolgTaduates.    Art  and  Music  studios. 

Miss  Saeab  E.  Laughton,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


(Daughters     of     the    late 
eir-known    educator. 


The  Misses  Allen  „,,„„„,.,^„; 

will  re-open  their  School  for  Girls,  OCTOBER  1, 1907. 

Address  THE  MISSES  ALLEN,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Quincy  Mansion  School.  For  Girls.  ^^^ 

estate,  6  miles  from  Bost<xi.    Ample  grounds.    Outdoor  sports. 
R^:ular  and  graduate  courses.    Advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Lan- 
guage.   College  preparatimi  and  certificate. 
BoEACB  Maxk  willa&o,  Sc.D.,  Prin.,  Wollaston,  Quincy,  Mass. 

WOBOBSTBB 
\I7rk«ir^cf^*  Ara^^mtr  All  advanUge*  of  a  large  achool:  maa- 
W  OrCeSlCr  ACaaemy  ter  educator*,  complete  equipment,  en- 
thuaiaam.  Eight  buildinn.  Special  laboratoriea.  Gymnasium.  "Mera- 
ron  "  containing  noble  Recreation  Hall  and  big  Swimming  Pool.  Eight 
Tennia  Courta.    Ample  Oval.   Cinder  Track.   Tfthyear. 

Catalogue.   D.  W.  AsKKCROMBia,  LL.D. 


WoBCBsm 


The    HIGHLAND 
Military  Academy. 


EsUblished 
1856 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Albx.  H.  Vnrroii,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,~Springfleld,  Visitor. 


d)  An  ideal  location  in  the  residential  part  of  '^  The  Academic  City.* 

._  ! Tjlly  selected  Faculty. 

(3)  An  inrtitution  which  makes  character  a  prime  requisite  for  the 


(2)  An  experienced,  carefully  select* 


admission  and  retention  of  its  pupils. 

(4)  An  abundant,  wholesome  diet ;  athletics  controlled. 

(5)  A  busy,  working  school  which  fits  its  students  for  leading  places 

in  oollegiate,  professional,  or  business  life. 
Address  or  call  upon  for  all  information 

JOSEPH  ALDEN  SHAW,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


a^(l)igan 


MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES 

F.  W.  McNAIR,  President 

Located  In  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines  and  mills  accessible 
for  practice.  For  Year  Book  and  Record  of  Graduates  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary.    Houghton,  Michigan. 


l^etD  l^ampjert)tre 


ROCKLAND  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

**  Education  is  costly,  but  ignorance  is  more  so."* 

Ours  is  a  high-grade  school  with  moderate  rates— a  military  school 
because  we  believe  that  is  the  best  system  for  complementing  study, 
for  giving  boys  what  they  need  at  the  critical  time,  for  making  obedi- 
ence a  habit,  (or  compelling  orderliness,  for  developing  backbone. 

10  instructors,  gymnasium,  bowling,  boating,  etc.  15  states  repre- 
sented. 

PAUL  WESTON  FRENCH,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


:  PHILLIPS  EXETER 
ACADEMY 

n)en»  Sept.  1 1tli.  1907.   For  catalogue  and  views,  address 
^  P.AXKN,  Prlnripal,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR 
BOYS 


DERHESS  SCHOOL 

r  Colleses  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the  hiffhest 
*oU  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the 
Dl;  $400.    uv.  Lorla Wsbstsr.  M. A.  Rsctor,  PlymosUi.  N.  H. 


Tilfnn  Q^minorx/  For  Young  Men  and  Women. 
llllOn  Oeminary  OenenU  courses.  Certificate  ad- 
mito  to  leading  college«i.  Music,  Art,  Physical  Training.  Location 
healthful.  New  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  sporU.  Endowment  makes 
the  terms  very  moderate.     Catalogue  and  book  of  views: 

OaoBOB  L.  Plimftom,  A.M.,  Principal,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


PRINCIPALS   OF   SCHOOLS 

will  find  the  Atlantic  a  profitable  advertising 
medium  on  account  of  its  large  subscription 
circulation. 
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Kentucky  Military  Instil 


AND 


Florida  Winter  Naval  Acadeiin 


A  combination  never  Ix^fore  offered  for  the  liest  edac&tion  of 
tuck  J'  Military  Inj^titute  originated  the  plan  of  holding  its  Wi_ 
Flontla,  and  the  experiment  lia»  proven  so  successful  the  pant  t»o 
has  been  decided  to  add  the  naval  Academy  work  for  the  cotninf: 

The  Kentucky  Military  Institute  \%  one  of  the  oldest  and  iK^t  n 
in  America.    It»  permanent  home  is  in  the  beautiful  blue  gras» 
tuekv,  which  it  occupies  during  the  Fall  and  j^pring  monthii^.    Ir~ 
the  holidays,  the  whole  school  —  Cadet.s,  faculty,  famibr  autl 
special  train  for  its  winter  (luarters  at  Kau  Gallic*  on  the  tMraatifiiX 
I*  lorida.    The  tichool  %vork  i$  in  no  vrav  JnterrupttHl.  and  t^  " 
bilities  are  vastly  im^iroved  by  this  continuous  outdoor  liff  —  ro 
sailing,  launching,  trips  to  orange  groves,  pine  apple  plautatlonft. 
etc.    Klementarj'  naval  work  taught  by  a  competent  in^troctor.  wi 
cruises  in  safe  waters  as  the  cailets  become  proficient. 

Number  limited  and  strictly  select.  References  required  in  evwy 
ai)i)lication  necessary,  as  many  were  declined  for  lack  of  room  btft" 
Send  for  catalogue,  with  Florida  Supplement,  giving  full  d 
original  school. 

COL.  C.  W.  FOWLER,  Sapt..  Box  79,  London,  Ky. 


iDeto  S^erjsep 


Bordentown 


The  mofet  vUhI  benefit  s  boy  receivei  heiv 
ia  the  foundation  for  Btruntf,  mmily  char- 
actiT.  thmujjh  wise  dtreftion,  sytnpatln-lic 
iiitereft,  and  hijih  moral  influenct'B.  We 
|)r*i)»rc  fttuttents  for  coUes*'.  (icii-ntific 
wliool,  and  husincflu,  andjrive  military  in- 
ctriictiniK  But  thfsc  arc  only  hcljis  to  the 
oni;  aim  of  triviiit;  boys  that  phyficikl,  uu-u- 


mmtm 


Military  Insfl 


BOBDEXTOWK-OS  1 

taL,  B.nd  tnorml  cQuimiirBt  i 
work  of  the  wurid.  How  »•< 
explained  in  iNir  iJliutra<^& 
<)ui«t.  Twentjf'two  j**x^  r 
nipnt.  Noeompfocnneaalr' 
Summer  CAmn  m  Caaads.  ^ 
Kkv.  T.  11.  LANIWX,^ 
M  4JOB  T.  a  I  '"* 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.J, 
An  approved   school,  with   a   goo*!  lii story  and   high  standards. 
Co-educational.    For  catalopno,  or  uiformation,  addreM 

Rev.  Euoenb  Allen  Noble,  L,H.D. 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Lake  WOOD,  New  Jekskv. 
MISS  MARY  F.  KNOX,  A.B.,  Principal. 

MORRISTOWN 

Morristown  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparatory  Boarding-School. 
CifABLEs  ScRiBNER  (Prjnceton),  Prenident  Board  of  Tnisteea. 
FRANcts  Call  TV'ood^an  (Harvard),  Head  Blaater. 


ke:nt  pi^ack  schoc 

SUMMIT.  If.  J.  (SaburbM  toir««T«it»-l 
PrlQclpal.    HamUton  Wrl«&t  Kafete,  U..  9^  I 


l^rtD  fork 


The  Wells  School: 

offers  thoroujrh  training  for  all  the  teiJ^-  ^^^ 
Also  a  Btron^;  General  Cuiinw  of  Stodj.  Att"*^ 
outdoor  life.  For  illustrated  aaalofW-  ^*»**Pj 
Goldsmith,  A.  B.,  Pritu'i^ial,  A u rora-on-C^^^       ^ 


Cb  Apr  aqua,  WESTCH«5t«  Ooc«^ 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institul 

girls  under  Society  of  Krienda.  3Tth  T**'-^* 
Commercial.  Manual  Training  and  SfniialCa^ 
New  York.  Modern  but  Mines,  lo  ftCTEs-  ^'. 
to  $375  a  year,  tk'parate  residence  for  fO«if  • 
for  catalogue  Chab.  R,  Blbxis,  Suiit,.  Bos  F- 
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w  York  Military  Academy 

Comwall-on-HudsQii 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Orsanized  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  entrance  to  the 
great  Engineering  Schools,  and  for  business  life.    The  work  of  instruction  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  large  and  able  faculty  of  specialists.     The  equipment  of  the  school 
includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  and  forging,  meclunical  drawing  room» 
studio  for  free  hand  drawing,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  indi* 
vidual  work,  large  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc. 
A  maintains  two  departments,  one  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  boys  over  that 
^th  its  own  faculty  and  buiklings.   The  military  department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
ly.      Gymnasium,  large  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc. 

K^cademy  is  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  30  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  near  West 
k>mwall  is  free  from  all  evil  resorts.     For  illustrated  catalogue  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 


:   MACKENZIE:  SCHOOI. 

Ihtbbc  Fcfry-oB-lIadsoii,  N.  Y. 

Shaw.    Editor  Review  of  RetHerc$y  Ghaimum  of  the 
r.  .Tambs  C.  Mackkmzib,  Director, 
will  be  sent  by  the  Secretary. 

FORT  EDWARD 
LEGIATE   INSTITUTE 

A.  53d  vear.  Sept.  24th.  $400.  On  the  Hudson.  Location 
ealthful  and  attractive.  Endowment  warrant*  highest 
rith  reaaonable  rates.  College  preparatory.  Hizh  School 
d  five  other  courses.  Superior  advantages  in  Bfiisic,  Art, 
a«i  Domestic  Science.  Out-of-door  sports.  Physical  and 
ire.  Character-making.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
INU,  D.D.,  President,  Lock  Box  110.  F«rt  Edward.  N.  T 

Oemsva 

iccy  School  for  Girls 

ighth  year  opens  September  25th.  Colloj^e  Preparatory, 
i  Musical  Courses.  An  attractive  building  within  spa- 
ds  on  Hamilton  Heights.  Golf,  Tennis  and  Basket  Ball, 
ue.  address  Miss  H.  S.  SMART. 


>C!nA     C^  ^Xm.  .0^ .^"W     lloo-ilfk.   >.  T.     ;s!  miles 
'^aC     ^CnOOl    '■■•"»  Albany.    Amonc  the 

r-  s.liooi  f(,r  Iwjv-;;  lidinc  intUlencfs;  tM-«t  I'tiufatkninl 
•^  Uunmnk'  tr:i'k  ;  tfiinis  courts;  j:yinimsUiiu  drill; 
K  in  wnitrr.  N.\t  s^i'ht'ol  vrar  (tpons  Sept.  ix.  l^^r. 
*\  ,  C.  I>..  \N  r,  |>  h.  \'i«itor'.  I'or  ratalok'iif  ai>i>lv  i  m 
KIMVIRII    IK  III.KV    TIHItlTS.  Ki-Wnr.      ' 


SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 
ICKWARD  and  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Aar  and  particulars  address  the  school, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Misses  Graham 

{Successors  to  the  Misses  Grebn) 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.     Established  in  iSio. 

176  West  72d  Sl,  Sherman  Square. 


The  Classical  School  lor  Girls 

Mrs.  HKLKN  M.  SCOVILL£,2042  Fifth  Avenue,  ^ra- 
nrx  in  J^aris,  trittt  Fall  and  Sutntnrr  Travel  Claageg. 
Full  Course  in  Music  and  Art.  Special  studies  or  regular  course  for 
diploma.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Home  care  and  social  life. 
Gymnasium. 


THE  HERRILL-van  LAER  SCHOOL 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Formerly  The 
Peebles  and  Thompson  Sch(x}l.  Opens  Oct.  2d.  SO,  o2  and 
34  East  :>7th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


St.  Margaret's  ScKool  for  Girls 

4.S  k  a)  Wei.t  .V4ih  St.  (betwwn  .Mh*  «th  Avon.)  New  York. 
A  high  cla»^  refiidciitial  aii<l  day  hrhool.    New  fln'-pixM>f  school  building 
•pecially  dr^ipned  for  a  »»ch<*<I  ;  pt'rfi"«t  sanitation.    CoinpU'te  aoMdi-inic 
do|)artment.  niu(>ic,  elocution, art.  phyfticai  education. and  donu'stic  ^cu-ticc. 
Geormc  DicKSOjf,M. a., Director.  MBS.Gt:oHi;E  DtCKSox,  Lady  Principal. 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

OSSININQ-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

40th  year.  Mus  Clara  C.  Fullks,  PrincipaL 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Husk 

Training  school  for  supemrisors  of  music.  Voice  culture,  sight-read- 
ing, ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus  conducting, 
methods,  practice  teachiuf?.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in 
colleges,  city  and  normal  schools.  POTSI>AM,  N.  V. 


Putnam  Hall  School 

A  boarding  and  day  scbocl  for  girls,  or  rather 
a  famllv  of  refined  and  earnest  pupils  who 
respond  cheerfully  to  implicit  confidence. 
The  instruction  covert  the  primary,  Inter- 
mediate and  college  departments,  and  a 
general  course.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  health- 
ful, thoughtful  womanhood  by  correct  and 
sympathetic  mstbods  which  have  stood  tha 
test  of  experience.    Catalogue  on  request. 

ELLEN  CLIZBE  BARTLETT,  Principal.  Poughkeeptie.  New  York 
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Lyndon  Hall  School 


prepares  many  girls  for  Vasaar,  but  is  diBtinctively  a  Home  School, 
and  offers  special  advantages  to  the  large  number  of  girls  who  do 
not  go  to  college. 

Samuel  W.  Buck,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


HACKLEY  SCHOOL 

TAKaVTOWV,  V.  T. 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  SCHOOL 

BOTt  BSCSIVBO  FBOM  TIM  TO  POCBTBBM  TXASi  OF  AGS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT.  LL.D. 

President  Board  of  Trustees 

HKNRY  WHITE  CALLAHAN  Pb.D«  Head  Blaatcr 


D..*^  CA»^:«^^..«r       ^y*'  ^^^  York. 
Kye  beminary.     For  particulars  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE. 


THE  BALLIOL  SCHOOL.  utica»N.Y. 


For  Girls. 


College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

EDITH  ROCKWELL  HALL,  A.  B.,  Head. 


<©l)io 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School  for  Girls* 

Academic  Courses,  College  Preparation,  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts.    Ressident  and  dav  j>npil«. 

513  and  428  West  First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Glendale  College  for  Women,  Giendaie.  o. 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati.    Fall  term  beinns  Sept.  In.     Colhffr  I'r^-itara- 
toru  with  fortificat*'  privih'se*.    Colh'ti'if''  ( 'o»f/-.«.  s.  Art,  Music,  Elocution. 
Esnecisl  attontion  given  to  the  h«»inc'  lilV.     Tt-rnis  modernte. 

MISS  R.  J.  DkV  ore.  A.m..  PreMtlent. 


Oberlin  Conservatory 

of 

Music 

OBERUN 
OHIO. 

Offers  unusual 
ad vantaKeH 
for  the  stiKly 
of   Piano.   Or- 

Bgan.  Voice, 
_  Violin.  Or- 
chestral In- 
struments, Theory.  History,  and  Puhlle  School  Music.  Enjovs 
the  Intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  Collefre.  Graduates 
receive  the  <ie>free  of  Ba<'helor  of  Music.  787  students  from  JH» 
states  and  6  foreitni  countries  last  year.  Eminent  faculty  of 
at  8pe<'iali8t8.  Terms  begin  Sept.  17,  1907.  .Ian.  8,  and  Aprils, 
1906.    Send  for  cataloKue  and  musical  year  book. 

CHARLEH  W.  MORRISON.  Director. 


I^ennje^plbama 


Bbtv  Mawr. 

The  Baldwin  School  for  Girls. 

Incorporated  1906.  Formerly  Miss  BaldwiD*8  Schd 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Within  sixteen  jv^n  i 
students  from  this  school  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  CoIm 
Certificate  admiU  to  Vasaar,  Smith,  and  WeUesley.  Di(>k^ 
given  in  both  |^neral  and  college  preparatory  coarse».  n 
proof  stone  building.  Twenty-five  acres  of  grounds.  Far  ^ 
cular  address  the  Secretary. 

Jam  L.  Browvkll,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  8chi^ 
Florencx  Balowik,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  the  Bouse, 


PxtrKSTLVAJOA,  Bryn  Mawr. 

*VU^  lUffcc^c  1^49^      Announce  the  removal  of  tbeir  lebi 
1  nC  iVUSSeS  rurK      from  Rosemont  to  Bryn  Mswt. 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleeea  for  women.  ^ 
classes  supplemented  by  careful  individual  inrtructioa.  Teach 
all  thoroughly  familiar  with  Bryn  Mawr  requirem^iis.  Tennis  a 
Basket  Ball. 


(."olMiiial  liuildiQsf  erectitl 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  College  Preparatonr  a 
Academic  courses.  Small  classes.  Resideiit  Athletic  I>ire<t 
For  illustrated  circular,  address 

The  Secrstast,  Box  "  R,*'  Bstx  Mawc.  ?a 


GEORGS:    SCHOOI. 

GeoTge>  Scliool  P.  O.,  Bncks  Co.,  Pennicylvania 

Under  management  of  Society  of  Frieml*.    Thoiouph  CoJlez*:  IV*f 

tion.    Beautiful  prounds.    iHtiT  acre».     Nev  Gymnaeiain  an«l  LAtMOv. 

Buildinff ;  larsc  athletic  field*.    Healthful  location  north  of  Philadct^ 

alog:  adi' ""'    "    —•--"-•—    —    —      —    - 


For  catalog:  addrcas 


JOS.  S.  WALTON,  Ph.D.,  Prinrifs 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  Y4 
The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  line  property.  For  circulan  a«i«ir^^ 
MISS  SYLVIA  J    EASTMAN,  Principal,  OgonU  School  P.  O. 


Vermont 


Jordan  Hall  a  Miuriun^ 

In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Ouimfd 
Valley.  Elepuit  mansion  hom«-  a]m«;i 
SUrmundinfTit.     Prepares  for  llar%  *rI.  1 

an]    ■'— r   ^1  .  -  SchooU       F.-'ir  ti 

COJir..- lii  M-i  ■!•;    \.rt    Sha«b«n.i:t 

wi: !  1  ii ^  :  1 ; '1  ~  L;iiw.    Laltzt. ihM^ -g 

1  *.  urn   and  AthUtK-  t 

y  acre*  Undt  nab?^ 

"    aimer  School  oJkAfl 

n  )  [all  Cadeti- and  M 

iiriir'.  andrrfiDtrinenr  Ra 

tkU AN',  A.  B.,  St.  Albuit,  VcTCi^ 


jpoteistt 


BCRUNs  GKKMAirr 

WTLLARD  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLR.  ,,0«nnsn,  Mnaic,  Art 
erature,  French.     Foreign  travel.     CoUMre  prefwrmtsoo.     S.-fe 
*  '    «— ^-^—     For    *       " 


imber. 


r  drcnlar,  sddrNs 


party  sails  with  chaperon  in -_^ _, , , 

Miss  Alick  H.  Luce,  Ph.D.  (Herdelberg),  27  Laitpoldstn«e.  Beri 
Germany.  American  address,  40  Commonweslth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mj 
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LU 

Btrgtnta 

e    For  W^omen 


Through  the  bcneflc^Dce  of  Mr*.  Indiana  FU-tc her  Williams,  Sweet  Bri*r  loBtitut*-,  mnew  college  for  women,  hti 
been  xbmA*:  poteible.    The  endowment  provided  for  in  the  founder'*  will  hat  permitted  the  estsbhshnient  of 
a  college  of  thenradc  of  Vasiar,  Weltealey,  Smith,  and  Urju  Mawr.    Four  years  of 
cnllejfmt©  and  two  yeara  of  'prt'P*rtttorv  work  are  given.    The  college 
is  located  on  the  mum  line  <if  the  Southern  Railway,  but  a  few  boure' 
run  from  VVa^hinpton.    It  i*  unsiirpa*6cd  for  health, 
""^  comfort,  and  beauty  of  nurroimdinffs.    The  neeond 

year  op4*ni«  Sept.  19,"l!>«l".    Catalopu*'  and  viewn  ^cwx 
on  application  to 


Or.  MARY  K.  BENEDICT, 
President, 

Box  102 
Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


STAUNTON 

1/^^=^  Military 
"^^      Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
For  Manly  Boys 

^5  Hoy*  from  4$  States 

itttt  session.  Largest  Fri' 

pate    Academy    in    the 

South,   3oys  from  10  to  10 

years  old  prepared  for  the 

UnipersitUs,    Gooemment 

Academies,  or  business, 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level ; 
pure,  dr^. bracing  mountain 
air  of  the  famous. proverbially 
healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High 
moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage. 
Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively  equip^wl 
innnnasiuxn,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park. 
All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and 
exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  in- 
dividual instruction  by  our  tntoriakl  ayatenu 
Standards  and  traditions  high.  Aeademjr 
ferty-se'reii  jreara  old.  New  $75,000  barracks, 
fan  equipment,  absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges 
1960.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address 

CAPTAIM  WM.  H.  KABLE.  A. Mm  PHhcIimI. 
►  Va. 


^ 


RGINIA    FEMALE    INSTTTUTE 

■  Bine  Rldf^  Mountains.    Primary,  Intermediate  and 

li*n:»-  Preparatory.     64th  Session.    Catalogue. 

KU  PE5DLET0N  DUYAf.,  Principal,  Staanton^Ylrglnla. 


THE   ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
ONE  YEAR  FREE 
0  all    educational    advertisers   whose 
xler  amounts  to  fony-two  agate  lines. 


BErm  zs. 


The  Bethel  Military 
Academy  is  a  school 
where  at  a  very  moder- 
ate cost  boys  are  pre- 
pared for  Business, 
Universities  and  Gov- 
ernment Academies  in 
a  most  thorough  and 
practical  manner.  The 
school  has  a  most  effici- 
ent military  organization,  and  an  able 
faculty.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  development  of  each  boy.  The 
military  life  and  discipline,  as  taught  and 
lived  at  Bethel,  are  of  great  benefit  in 
forming  habits  and  charaater. 

The  Academy  it  beautifully  located, 
amidst  healthful  surroundings,  only  fifty 
miles  from  Washington.  It  has  had  an 
excellent  record  for  43  years.  Terms 
$275.  For  illustrated  catalogue  and  in- 
formation address 
COL.  WM.  M.  KEMPER,  SqieriBtadcit 


WARRENTON.   VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

Sing^le  insertion,  per  inch  •    •  •  $6.30 

Three  insertions,  per  inch     •  •    5.67  each 

Six  insertions^  per  inch      •    •  •    5.36 

Twelve  insertions,  per  inch  •  •    5.04 
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H^ijeiconjeiin 


Saint  Clara  College  and  Academy 

SINSINA'WA,  "WISCONSIN 

Coadncted  by  the  8lsters  of  the  Order  of  8t.  Domlale 

This  institution  provides  instrnction  in  the  following  De- 
partments :  — 

THE  COLLEOE,  offering  courses  of  study  requiring  four 
years  each,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Etaichelor  of  Arts. 

THE  ACADEMY,  offering  courses  of  four  years  each«  pre> 
paring  for  College. 

THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  which  gives  a  thorough 
training  in  the  Orainmar  Grades. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC,  of  ART,  and  of  DRA- 
MATIC ART. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT,  which  offers  a  thor- 
ough course  in  Book-keeping,  Typewriting,  Stenography, 
and  Commercial  Law. 
In  applying  for  Catalogue  or  information,  address 

DIRECTRESS.  St.  CUra  Coll«g«. 


^(ientiftt 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Tli«  GrA#Bmt«  SckMl  of  Applied  Sci«iic« 

ani  Tli«  Lawrenc*  Scientific  School 

offer  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
and  Geology. 

For  further  information,  address  W.  C.  SABINE.  14  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Nbw  Havbn. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Courses  in  Chemistry,  Pure  and  Applied  ;  in  Ciril, 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering;  in  Botany,  Zo> 
ology.  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  ;  in  studies  preparatory  to  Mining 
and  Metallurgy;  in  Biology,  with  special  reference  to  preparation 
for  a  Medical  Course;  and  in  general  Scientific  Studies,  with  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  and  German,  Political  Economy,  History,  etc. 
For  programme  address 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL  H.  CHITTENDEN,  Director. 


Cbicasfo  Institute  of  Social  Science 

A  training  school  for  philanthropic,  social,  and  civic  work. 

New  and  enlarged  curriculum.     Lecture  courses.     Inspection  of 

agencies  at  work.     Field  Practice.     Fifth  year  opens  Oct.  1,  1907. 

Inquire  of  Prof.  Graham  Tatlor,  Director, 

180  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago. 


CampjBi 


CAMP  ALGONQUIN 

Opens  its  Twenty-second  Season  on  June  26, 1907 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  Boys.    Boys  of  chatacter  only  are 
admitted.     For  circulars  — 

Address  EDWIN  DsMERITTE 

The  DtMeritte  School,  180  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bantam  l^aKe, 
Conn. 


Camp  "Wonposet 

A  private  camp  for  hovs,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
An  ideal  spot  for  a  bov  to  spend  the  summer.  Hiarhest 
references.  For  information  apply  to  ROBERT  TINDALE, 
31  East  71st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cead^arjSE'  218cbqq 


B08TOIC.  50  Brom&ld  909- 

EASTERN   TEACHER'S. 

Established  1890.  MISS    E   F.  f'.j" 

THJEFBOin  CoKHBcnos. 


Tlie 


TEACHERS' EXCHAMiE 

Recommends  Teaoheis,  Tutors  mad  Ptnc- 
respondence  invited.     Telephone. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENOES 

EVERETT  O.  TfSL  1 
4  Athburton  Place,  Boflton.  oS  Crafts  Bb. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York-  CZ*  Hy^  fb^  • 

203  Michigan  Bids.,  ChkaM^o.  SM  Srvcttl  iL  - 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Waahiugton.       51  <  Pwtob  %^ 
414  Century  Bldg.,  Minwrnpolia.    5:S 


Ji  LBANY  TEACHERS'  AGE190 

Zl    81  Chapel    St.,   Altwoy.   S.  T.  -  Ptw*^ 
JTTl   grades  with  competent  tflttcl 
taiaing  positions.    Send  for  circulara. 


Be  Pratt  Teachers'  Heeacr  V 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  adaoSs.  aai  s^ 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wa.  d-  *^ 


Crabd  ant)  Hcntatn 


The  Wayside  hi 

NEW  MH-FORD,  Lllcbllrfd  Cs- •  ^ 

Open  all  year.    Easy  of  access.    Wrier  kr  h* 
Address 


QOING  TO  Iiadependent  Trmvel  —  s  as*  w 
VfTVADir  7  ^^^-  WeaidyooU,-«Jfair* 
HUKUrU  1   Join  the     AiMricMTn«iiOi.V* 


The  COLLVER  TH 

Fi.r  JAPAN   tinil 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Limiud  to  ten  imfBibwt) 
Art'  IUffercnl  frinn  all  other*.    S*a4fwtt»R^^ 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS.  Ltd..  s««  B.jii»--^ 


GAPE       BALLSTON    BKACH    IN^S  » 
COD  tag«»(i  by  the  Oce^n,  with  ts*  ^' 

MASS.       Address  Ballston  B<«ch  Co.  Tr?. 


ORIENT 


CLARK'S  TENTH  JLlT/- 
Feb.  tJ.  *0^.  TOtUn-y^' 
tertKi  S.  S.  "  AraJjJc"  1'  " 
30  TOtJRS  TO  EUROPE,  3  ROUXP  THf  ' 
FRANK   r.  CLAKK,   Time*  RniWin*^'^ 


This  space  (10  UnesivB'^ 

$4.50  for  one  insertion. 
4.05  for  three  inserrioDS. 
3.83  for  six  insertions. 
3.60  for  twelve  insertioot 
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^   Book  Gossip 


Although  Mrs.  Wiggin*8  "  New  Chronicles  of 
Rebecca"  was  not  in  the  booksellers*  hands  until 
the  17th  of  April,  it  was  reported  by  the  "  Book- 
man ^  as  the  third  best  selling  book  for  the  entire 
month  of  April. 

Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  author  of  the  "  Life  of 
James  Russell  Lowell "  and  "  Walter  Pater  "  is 
now  collecting  letters  and  material  for  a  "  Memoir 
of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,"  which  he  hopes  to 
have  ready  for  puolication  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
A:  Co.  in  the  Fall  of  1908.  The  book  will  be 
Tritten  with  the  sanction  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Aldrich*s  family  and  friends. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  in  preparation 
the  Ponkapog  Edition  of  Aldrich's  Complete 
Works,  in  nine  volumes,  handsomely  illustrated, 
aad  issued  in  the  same  size  and  style  as  their 
recent  "Riverby"  Burroughs,  and  "Walden'* 
Thoreau,  This  set  will  be  sold  by  subscription 
onlv,  and  will  be  the  definitive  edition  of  Aldrich*s 
Works. 

The  Harvard  Travellers*  Club  has  given  its 
medal  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  who  is  at 
present  an  instructor  in  Geography  at  Yale  Uni- 
rersity.  On  account  of  his  exploration  of  the 
Euphrates  River  in  1901,  Mr.  Huntington  re- 
ceived the  Gill  Memorial  from  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.  In  1903  he  accom- 
panied the  Pumpelly  Expedition  to  Transcaspia, 
and  be  only  recently  returned  from  a  year  spent 
in  the  deserts  of  Cfhinese  Turkestan,  where  he 
traveled  with  only  native  companions.  His  in- 
teresting account  of  this  last  journey  will  be 
published  in  the  Fall  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Ca  under  the  title  of  "The  Pulse  of  Asia.'* 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  received  the 
manuscript  of  the  bibliography  of  Ralph  Waldo 
tmerson  from  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke,  author 
of  one  of  the  biographies  of  Emerson.  This 
roitune  will  be  adoed  to  their  series  of  biblio- 
graphies, and,  it  is  expected,  will  appear  next  Fall. 
The  bibliography  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
iKued  last  March. 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Marden  returned  last  month 
from  another  vacation  trip  to  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  In  spite  of  his  duties  as  chief  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Courier-Citiien^  he  has  spent  much 
time  in  European  travel,  chiefly  in  Greece  and 
Sicily  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipelago, the  result  of  which  is  a  book  entitled 
"(ireccc  and  the  w^gean  Islands,"  to  be  pub- 
lished m  the  autumn  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


A  Boston  reader  of  the  New  York  Times y 
signing  himself  A.  O.  R.,  writes  to  that  paper  as 
follows :  *•  While  there  is  always  plenty  to  be 
said  for  the  books  of  the  hour,  would  it  not  be 
interestisg  to  go  back  a  bit  and  watch  the  growth 
of  books  that  were  not  infant  prodigies  and. 


therefore,  may  be  often  expected  to  have  a  more 
normal  and  wholesome  growth  in  popularity? 
Such  a  book  I  have  in  mind,  —  a  little  story  in 
thjee  independent  installments  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  from  1905  to  1906,  that  afterward  ap- 
peared m  book  form  from  the  press  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  — *  The  Clammer,'  by  William 
John  Hopkins.  I  thought  when  I  read  it,  and 
believe  still  more  strongly  on  rereadings,  that  it 
is  long  since  a  book  has  been  or  will  be  published 
that  has  in  it  so  much  elixir  of  life  and  spiritual 
peace  as  this.  I  see  it  is  on  the  publishers'  lists 
of  steady  sellers,  yet  I  hear  so  little  of  it,  in  com- 
parison with  so  many  other  books  presenting  far 
less  keen  a  love  element  and  literary  achieve- 
ment. This  book,  I  have  heard,  has  been  made 
an  example  of  style  in  the  English  classes  of  one 
of  our  largest  colleges.  And  the  romance  in  it 
is  to  my  mind  hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  both 
delicacy  and  fire.  Inaeed,  I  believe  it  to  deserve 
its  place  on  my  shelf  of  classics,  and  I  wish  I 
might  say  so  in  your  pages,  not  that  I  fear  that 
such  a  book  can  be  lost  from  the  ranks,  but  I 
would  like  to  quicken  the  march  measure  a  bit 
if  so  be  I  may. 

'*  Reed  Anthony,  Cowman,"  by  Andy  Adams, 
has  been  in  such  demand  that  three  printings 
were  at  once  required.  *'  The  book  contains  a 
remarkable  fund  of  essential  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  cowmen,"  says  the  Denver  A^cws  and 
Times^  "and  will  be  found  of  compelling  in- 
terest." The  New  York  Tribune  believes  that 
"  men  who  appreciate  a  good  yarn  about  manly 
things  will  be  glad  of  Mr.  Adams's  straightfor- 
ward, spirited  narrative."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  thinks  "  one  might  say  of  it,  as  Kipline 
said  of  Bullen's  *The  Cruise  of  the  Cachclot? 
that  it  contains  materials  for  a  dozen  ordinary 
books."  "  Mr.  Adams  writes  as  a  veteran  of  the 
cattle  camps,"  says  the  New  York  World.  "  His 
previous  stories  of  cowboy  life  are  classics  in 
their  simple  realism,  and  he  tells  here  with  a 
familiar  detail  how  the  enterprise  of  the  old 
ranges  rose  and  fell.  It  is  a  book  of  American 
importance." 

"  Epigram  and  optimistic  philosophy,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  "are  delightfully  and  skill- 
fully blended  by  Mr.  Pier  in  ei^ht  essays  that 
appear  between  the  covers  of  his  latest  contri- 
bution, 'The  Young  in  Heart.*  His  title  is  well 
chosen,  because  one  is  made  young  in  heart 
again  by  the  mere  perusal  of  his  observations, 
which  are  set  down  in  a  reminiscently  instructive 
manner."  "  Each  of  the  eight  essays  carries  its 
special  message  and  will  make  delightful  reading 
for  the  summer  days,"  savs  the  Pittsburg  Index, 
The  Philadelphia  Press  believes  that  "to  name 
this  American  writer  with  Stevenson  is  the  high- 
est compliment  that  can  be  paid  him  as  an 
essayist,  and  it  is  not  undeserved."  The  Boston 
Transcript  feels  that  **  we  need  only  be  young  in 
heart  to  enjoy  Mr.  Pier's  book  from  cover  to 
cover  .  .  .  and  we  may  thank  him  for  convinc- 
ing us  through  his  pages  that  the  art  of  essay 
writing  is  by  no  means  a  lost  art." 
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VIST  OF  SPRING  BOOKS 

1907 

— — • — 

FICTION 

BW  Ohronioles  of  Rebeooa.    Ry  Katb   Douglas 

WiGGiN.     Illustrated.     i2mo $1.25 

he  Price  of  Silenoe.     By  Mrs.   M.  £.  M.  Davis. 

Illustrated,      izmo n$o 

eed  AnthonTt  Oowman.    By  Andy  Adams.    With 

portrait,     lamo 1.50 

he  World's  Warrant.    By  Norah  Davis.    With 

frontispiece  in  color.     Crown  8vo 1.50 

!arcia.     Hy  Ellen  Olnev  Kirk,     izrao 1.50 

That  Happened  to  Barbara.    By  Olive  Thorke 

Mir.LHR.     lamo 1.25 

iy  Lady  Pokaliontas.  By  John  Estbk  Cooke.  New 
Edition.    i6mo i.oo 

he  Story  of  Pocabontas  and  Captain  Jclin  SmltlL 

Told  and  pictured  in  color  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
Large  oblong,  ftet 2.50 

LONGFELLOW  CENTENNIAL 

he  Hani^lng  of  the  Orane.  By  Henry  \V.  Longfel- 
low. Centennial  Edition.  Illustrated.  Tall  crown 
^Svo.  250  copies  in  vellum,  with  hand-colored  illustra- 
tions, net,  postpaid 20.00 

750  copies  in  boards,  with  illustrations  in  photogravure, 

net ,  postpaid 5.00 

enry  W.  Longfellow.  By  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
With  portraits,    idmo,  net 75 

DRAMA  AND  LITERATURE 

he  Ooddess  of  Reason.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Tall 
rzmo,  net 2.00 

he  Popular  Ballad.  By  Francis  B  Gummbrb.  Sq. 
if>nio,  «<*/ 1.50 

he  Arthnr  of  the  English  Poets.  By  Howard  M  ay- 
s'auier.     Crown  8 vo,  «^/,  postpaid 1.50 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS 

lie  and  Letters  of  Charles  Rnssell  Lowell.  By  Ed- 
ward W.  Emerson.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  net  ..  2.00 

izty-Five  Tears  In  the  Life  of  a  Teaoher.  By  Ed- 
ward H.  Magill.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  «/•/ 1.50 

he  Story  of  a  Pathfinder.    By  P.  Dbming.    With 

portrait,     izmo,  net , 1.25 

he  Familiar  Letters  of  James  HoweU.    In  two  vol- 

iinies.     With  frontispieces.     Crown  8vo,  net 5.00 

ome  Unpnblished  Ocrrespondenoe  of  David  Oarrick. 

F.dited  by  (jEORge  P  Baker.  Special  Ediiiony  400 
copies.     Illustrated.     8vo,  net^  postpaid 7.50 

ESSAYS  AND   ADDRESSES 

German  Ideals  of  To-Day.     By  Kuno   Francke. 

With  frontispiece.     i2mo,  «r/ 1.50 

'he  Young  in  Heart.  By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 
Tall  i2mo,  «^/ 1.2c 

'hree  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addresses.     By  Charles 

Fr.\ncis  Adams.     Crown  8vo,  net i.oo 

lOe's  Oentennial-  By  Charles  Francis  Adams  8vo, 
paper 25 

ART 

'he  Gate  of  Appreciation.    By  Carleton  Noybs. 

Crown  8vo,  net  2.00 

L  Theory  of  Pure  Design.    By  Den.man  W.  Ross. 

lllustraled      ?<vo, //*"/ ...i.50 

ECONOMICS 

In  the  GlTlc  Relations,     By  Hlnkv  Holt.    Crown 

sv...   r.ct,  iHiMpairl 1,75 

'he  Cause  and  Extent  of  the  Recent  Indnstrial 
Progress   ol    Germany.     By    K.\kl    D    HtiwAKo. 

i :.\x'^c  crowti  Svi >,  ^u-t 1,00 

Hie  Causes  ol  the  Panic  ol  1893.  By  William  J. 
L \Ui  K,      Lari;e  crown  -Svo,  net 1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 


by 


Bihliography  of 

IvKS.     Special  EdHitm,   500 
Svo,  Mr/,  postpaid 

Thf  May-Flowsr  and  Her  Loc- 

vised  Edition.     W^ith  inap&.     1 

Los  PastorOS.     Translated   by   Mrs. 

Illustrated.     Svo,  net,  postpaki 

A  Satchel  Onide.    By  w.  ;    K:^« 

With  maps.    iSmo,  net,  ^gsx\ 

A  Praotioal  Ovlde  for   ~ 

Booth,     i  2mo.  cloth,  «i^/ 

Swedenhorg's  nieoloffloal  Weifts. 

tion  in  32  volumes.     i2m«>,  wet 

Songs  from  the  Ooldan  Ctats-    R? 

New  EcbtioH.      Illustrated.      itesj 


A-1L    I 


By  John  M.  Tvler.     iimo, 

-      ,        ,  ' «.5o 

loldeiness.  By  Grokgb  Hod<".es.   Illustrated.  Crown 

,  mi.  pn^tpaid 125 


Growth  and  Education. 

,  postpaid 


RECENT  BOOKS 

The  Opened  Shatters.    By  Ci.aka  l.cr.i^;  > 

With  frontispiece.    12010 

The  Man  in  the  Case.     Bv  £u7.»>x- 
Phelps.     Illustrated.     12100 

The  Oonnty  Road.    By  Auce  I'.bowx     xx. 

HontllTet     ByAuoE  Prescott  .'^mitw     ... 

Beaohed  Keels.    By  Hrkbv  ^w^kat:-    .-^k 

Harding  of  St  Timothy's.    By  AaTt^-.-k  ^-. 
Pier.     Illustrated.     12010 

Marching  against  the  IrovuiB.     Br  e-^td 

Tomlinson.     Illustrated.     Crown  >^i?         - 

Nelson,  the  AdTentnrvr.      H>    N-^^   ■«:• 

Smith.     With  frontispcce.     Sqtiarc  xrc*. 

Krlsty's  Rainy  Day  PieBie.     !;▼    <  ':-:t7 

MiLi.EK.     Illustrated.     121110 

A  Borrowed  Sister.    By  Kliza  Orne  ^s-n 

trated.     Square  12010 

Brothers  and  Sisters.    By  Abeie  Faitv?. 

Illustrated.     Square  i2nM>- 

Polly  and  the  Aunt    By  the  At-xr.    w.^^  nt* 

piece.     Square  1 2 mo 

Amerloan  Hero  Stories.    Hy  Eva  Mal.-««  r* 

Illustrated.     Square  12  mo 

The  Ctolden  Days  of  the  RemsiasaBee  la  Im^ 

RoDOLFO  Lanciani.     Illustrated.    *t&. «r 

The  Flock.     By  Marv  Aistin.     ICuKrastc    - 

crown  Svo,  net 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lalcadlo  Hean.    F^  i^ 

BiSLANO.     In  two  volumes.    Illustrated,  '^f 
Walt  Whitman.    By  Buss  Perk  v.    ir.a«n:r. 
net 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland.    Bv  EuzjiBETta  ^ 

Pennell.    In  two  volumes.  lUustrated    L«rr=' 

Svp,  net 

John  Sherman.    By  Th eodore  £.  BysTC't   I:  -*  * 
ican  Statesmen,  Second  Series.  Withpurtn; 
net — 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Fredaitc  Daa  Buav^ 
By   Arria   S.   Huntington.      lUustratsd 
Svo,  net 

My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Mn  of  tht  Eift 

MoNCURE  D.  CoNVTAV.     Illustrated,    tvo..*^ 

Shakespeare's  Oomplete  Worka.    £di*.£(i  bf  ^ 

Neilson.    Cantbridj^c  Ediiitm,  in  one  T.^saie  ' 
frontispiece,     Lar^e  crown  Svo 

The  Practice  of  Diplomacy.    By  Jom^  w.  r  •'' 

!*vo,  net 

Friends  on  the  Shell    By  Bradford  T«^irr    i 

net 

Through  Man  to  God.   By  George  K.  Gctix^  (-'^ 

8vo,  net 

Atonement  in  Literature  and  Life.    By  C&o:^ 

DiNSMORK.     Large  crown  %xo,  net 

Books,  Onltnre  and  Oharaoter.    By  J.  .V  U: 

i6mo,  net *" 

Progress  In  the  Household,    i 

I  J  mo,  ne,' • 

Christ  and  the  Homan  Race.    Bt  v  . 

trKT  Hail      i;:mo,  «<-/. 

Realities  0!  Christian  Theology.    I>j  ' 

Bec KW  [ t h -     Crown  Svo,  nrt •      ^^  . 

The  Hebrew  Literature  of  Wisdom  In  ttoUF' 

To-day.    Bv  Ii>hk  F   Gevi  no     CronTk  .''io," 

The  Antoblogfaphy  of  Benjamin  rrankUs. 

J:.J:.'fr^,-.      IlluMr.-itcd.      4*"''.  '''"■'.   l  —  'V^-^-' 

Complete  Poems  ol  Edward  Rowland  SUL 

holii  liifitstm,  ill  nnr  v.^lumc-     liuMrattti.  U-" 

Studies  In  Philosophy  and  Psychologr.  ^  ^^ 

."Students  of  Chakles  E,  Gasman.    With  f«»^ 
,Svn.  net 

The  Poetry  of  Chaucer.   By  Robbrt  K.  Root. 

Svo.  nrt,  postpaid 
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St  National  Bank  of  Boston 

202  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

al  Stock  ....  $2,000,000 
us  and  Undivided  Profits  -  2,430,000 
•sits 44,000,000 


OFFICERS 

DANIEL  G.  WING,  President 
)WARD  A.  PRESBREY,  Vice-President 
JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  Vice-President 

GEORGE  G.  McCAUSLAND,  Vice-President 

CLIFTON  H.  DWINNELL,  Vice-President 
FREDERIC  H.  CURTISS,  Cashier 


A    BOOK  mKSk  '^^^    POEMS 

'    SONGS   AND  §^^^3  OF 

SONNETS  '         "^Wh  THOMAS   BAILEY 

LECTED    FROM  ^^_ .  ■  ALDRICH 


rssrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  take  special  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication 
**  The  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  '*  in  the  series  of  Riverside  Press  Edi- 
ns.  Mr.  Aldrich* s  place  as  the  finest  of  American  lyric  poets  has  been  becoming  yearly 
»re  secure,  and  it  has  seemed,  therefore,  particularly  fitting  that  his  choicest  work  should  be 
blishcd  in  a  form  of  appropriate  distinction.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  made  for  this  edition  a  wholly 
vv  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  lyrical  poetry.  It  presents  him  as  capable  not  only  of 
It  singular  delicacy  which,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote,  one  <<  hardly  dared  to  breathe 
on,"  but  of  a  range  of  feeling  that  makes  the  volume  one  of  the  finest  that  American  liter- 
>rc  has  to  show,  and  of  importance  among  all  the  lyrical  poetry  in  English. 
>o  numbered  copies,  printed  in  two  colors  on  Batchelor  hand-made  paper,  and  distinctively 
>und  in  boards,  are  offered  for  sale  at  $5.00  net,  each,  postpaid. 

descriptive  circular,  showing  the  style  of  typography,  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  the  quality 

paper  used,  will  be  mailed  free,  upon  request,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY 

'K  Street,  Boston  85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SIMON  PURE 


OF>C;vj 


CNote  this  label.  It  means  exactly  wl^ 
says — "simon  pure*'  leaf  lard,  in  the  pail,  \ 
out  an  ounce  of  other  fat  in  it.  Moreover, 
the  lard  of  selected  leaf,  refined  by  the 
process  yet  invented — an  absolutely  pure,  "< 
perfect  product — the  very  cream  of  lard, 
the  government  seal — that  strip  of  tin  i 
the  top,  bearing  the  "U.S.  Inspected  and  pal 
There's  Uncle  Sam's  guaranty  that  this  lard  is  pure  Icaf-i 
"To  be  sure,  use  *Simon  Pure.'  " 


Armours 


ILMOIN  PURE 


J-eaf  larp^ 


oH^*:::. 


stamp 

best  of  all  shortening 


LEAF  LARD 


TEA    BISCUITS 

C  Sift  one  quart  of  flour  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
three  rounding  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  ;  into  this  work 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  Arm- 
our's "Simon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
corn  meal,  then  add  just  enough 
sweet  milk  to  make  a  dough  eas- 
ily handled;  roll  out  one-half 
inch  thick,  place  in  greased  pan 
and  bake  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes in  very  hot  oven ;  brush 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk;  re- 
turn to  oven  to  glaze. 


BISCUIT  SHORT  CAKE 

COne  quart  flour;  one  scant  pint  water 
or  milk  ;  one-half  cup  Armour's  Simon 
Pure  Leaf  Lard;  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful salt ;  three  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der; one  teaspoonful  sugar.  Mix  dry 
ingredients  and  sift  into  chopping  bowl. 
Add  chilled  lard ;  chop  lightly.  Keep 
ingredients  cold.  Add  water  or  milk, 
stirring  lightly.  Have  three  plates  well 
greased.  Divide  dough  into  six  parts  and 
roll  each  the  size  of  plate.  Put  two  cakes 
in  each  plate,  one  on  top  of  other,  and 
bake  about  15  minutes  in  quick  oven. 
Take  out,  tear  cakes  apart  and  spread 
with  butter.  Put  the  fruit,  which  has 
just  been  mashed  and  covered  with 
sugar,  between  layers.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar  and  serve  while  hot. 
Sugar  and  cream  or  whipped  cream  may 
be  served  with  it. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FRIED  i 

C  Scant  cup   granalated 
rounding    tablespoonful 
cupful  sweet  milk,  two  eg 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  ooe 
teaspoon   nutmeg,    four 
flour,  four  rounding  teasp 
baking  powder.     Sift  the 
powder  with  the  floor  a 
the   nutmeg,    cream   boti 
sugar,  add  eggs,  and  bea 
bughly;   then  add   the  o 
flour.  More  flour  should  b 
on  the  kneading  board  q] 
dough  can  be    rolled   oi 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  : 
tain    its   shape   when 
and    fry    in    Armour  ^ 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard. 
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IHE  July  number  of  The  Pacific 

Monthly,   published   at   Ponluid, 

Oregon,  will  be  a  special  Mid-Summer 

Outdoor  Number.      It  will  be  superbly  illustrated 

in   colors  —  in   fact   a  veritable   picture   book   of 

Western  outdoor  life  and  sports.     Men  who  have 

spent  years  of  their  life  in  the  open  hunting  and 

fishing  will   tell   of  the  sport  tQ  be  found   in  the 

r^  mountains,  lakes  and  streams  of  the  west,  with  gun 

i^  and  rod. 

Every  manly  man — every  man   with  red   blood 

in  his  veins — ^.loves   to   lay  aside    for  a  few  weeks 

each  Sumnner  the  cares  of  business,  to  go  camping,  hunting,  trout  fishing, 

canoeing,  moLintain  climbing,  yachting,  or  to  spend  a  few  restful   weeks 

at  the  ocean  or  in  the  mountains. 

The  July  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
will  give  you  authentic  information 
of  the  great  west  and  ifs  resources, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  profit 
and  pleasure  It  will  be,  in  fact, 
a    pleasure    seeker's    guide    book. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most,  attractive  and  elaborate  publication 
of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  the  West,  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
land  of  big  game  and  big  fish,  big  trees  and  big  opportunities,  buy  the 
July  number  of  The   Pacific  Monthly. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  high  class,   both  from  a  literary  and 
an    artistic    standpoint.         It  will  interest  every    member  of  the 
family  with  its  strong  short  stories.     Every  woman  loves  beautiful 
and  artistic  pictures  and   no  finer  nor  more  beautiful  pictures  are 
published    than    appear    each    month    in    The    Pacific    Monthly. 
Fill  out  the  attached  blank  and 


send  it  to 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
Portland,    Oregon. 


JVhy  not  try 
it  a  year? 


iv^iAia*  .•i6*iji&. ;.  ^"-  JN^  ^/^^-^-T-^Mit   ,»ft  i«*;vt4«.^i'?^   ^Ji^ 
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i  THE  MORE 
the  Fabric— the  r 

i  CATC  the  Colo: 
NECESSARY 

PEARLi 

Soap   Powder    ' 
PEARLINE  , 
HARMLESS  a 
work  without  rue 

BEGIN  this 

Washing  everv 
especially  your  F: 
with  PEARL 
see  how  much   i 

THEY  LOOK  a.. 


How  Much  Longer  They 


^ 


DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 

cleans  and  pre- 
serves the  teeth. 
Mothers  should  realize  the 
importance  of  preserving 
intact  the  primary  set  of 
teeth  until  the  secondary 
or  permanent  set  is  ready 
to  take  its  place.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  "Taking  Care  of 
the  Teeth**  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion in  concise  form.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste* 
25c,  a  tube.    Avoid  substitutes. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY, 

6  ALLINGST.,NEWARK,N.J.,U.&A. 


L 


AN  INDEI 

to  the 

ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

In  two  volama 

1857-1888  (Vols.  1-62) 
1889-1901  (Vob.  63-88   » 


Special  prices 
to  Libraries 


HOUGHTON*  HIFFLIK  %  CONPifT 
4  PAIH  STUET,  MSTOX^  HiSt 
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THE  GOAL 

sily  attained  if  you  have  endurance,  steady  nerves,  precision  of 
iment  and  a  clear  brain.  These  depend  on  the  kind  of  food 
eat; 

Grape-Nuts 

rs  the  entire  field.  Made  of  wheat  and  barley,  including  the 
sphate  of  Potash  Nature  places  under  the  outer  coat  of  these 
IS  (wasted  by  the  White  Flour  Miller)  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
iing  worn-out  and  devitalized  nerve  and  brain  cells. 

They  go  pretty  rapidly  in  a  long,  hard  game,  but  are  quickly 
aced  by  new  cells  when  Grape-Nuts  food  is  used  —  chewed  dry,  or 
I  cream. 


''TKere's  a  Reason/' 

Made  by  the  Pofhim  Cereal  Co.,  LtcL»  Battle  Geek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 
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Smooth — Pure —  Creamyi 


TheHavorof    \M\fsJu{    —the  Original 
Milk  Chocolate — is 

"IRRESISTIBLY  DELICIOUS'* 

The  absolute  cleanliness  and  extraordinary  care  employed   in  the 

making — the  use  of  only  especially  selected  cocoa  beans  and  the 

freshest,  cream-laden  milk— and  above  all  the  distinctive  **Peta 

Process  *  which  defies  imitation,  have  put  and  will  ever  maintaifl 

Pethr's 

At  the  Pinnacle  of  Popularity 

Other  brands  (Nestle's  always  excepted)  arc  not  so  B 
tritious  and  are  invariably  disappointing.      New  iUustrakc 
booklet,  "An  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,"  sent  free, 
lont,  Corliw  &  G).,  Sole  Importen,  Dcpl.  H.  78  Hudwn  St..  New Yod 


fHUMAN-TALKER 

Is  the  registered  name  of  my  genuine 

Mexican  Double  Yellow  Heads 

the  only  F'.irrot  in  existence  which  imi- 
tates the  lium.iri  voice  to  perfection  and 
l.Mrns  in  talk  ami  sin-  like  a  p.-r-^on, 
Wvuni;,  t.iivu'.  hand- raised,  nc-^t  birds. 

Special  Price         ^10 
June,       July.        August,    ^7 1 U 

l'.:i-h  VlxTv■^^  -.Id  With  a  wntlc-.i  -tiantnti'- 
to  titlk.  S.'iir  l.y  .\i)r.--s  uuvw  In  ro  m  tli.- 
r.S.nr  Catruhi. 

Cheaper  varieties  from  $3.50  up. 

One  of  a  Thouaand  Similar  Letters  on  FUe 

-  M»ii*.  U   U,.-  fi.i.-.t  t:.lk.r  ana   „r..'rr  1  l.*v,-   .v.  r  L.ir.l.      fU-   t^ 
V       can  csrif  -n  a  .•.inv<T.:iii..n  with  him.     I£p  omiro  iUl'  worii  of  tli«-   .  - 

LnrL'.-  IllustnUi-d  Catid..-u.\  Ilr.okh-t 
<;iUltr      Itlril      <«.,      IKpt.      IMl. 


Merrill 
Pianos 

Merrill  Piano  Mfg.  Co.   157  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON 


Are  you  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Piano? 
Let  us  send  you  full  descriptive  catalog^ue  ot 
THE  MERRILL  (the  Piano  with  a  sweet 
resonant  tone).  THE  MERRILL  is  noted 
for  its  remarkable  capacity  for  remaining 
long  in  tune   under  constant   use. 


PIANC 


Genuine  Bargains  in 
High-Grade  Upright 

Slij^litlv  used  instruments:  12  Steinways  from  51 
6  Wel/ers  from  $250  up ;  also  ordinar\-  secont' 
rights.  5 too  up  ;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Granc 
ahr.iit  half.  New  pianos,  mahogany,  $145  and 
of  beautiful  popularnew  pianos  at  $250,3375,5 
f(*i   illustrated  list.    Kasy  monthly  payments  ..  -i 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Acl^^t..  CHICi 

\V«"  fthip  pianos  everywhere  on    approTaL 


— Pure  Water- 

You  ktiow   thftt   impure   water  undennines  the  be 
know  that  it  viilpirizes  the  table.    Do  you  know  th,v 
pure.  Kparkling.  and  abRolutely  safe,  by  the  ^  ■ 
filter   new   in   principle,   of    moderate   cost,    r 
proof,  and  endorsed  by  expert  sattitanani^  whtn. 

Wriif  for  Fret  Trial  0_fer  and  B^ki^r  D       , 

The  Naiad  Fitter  Co,  Boston.'  j 


The  Provident  Life  ®  Trust  Co 

OF   PHILADELPHIA 

Insurance  in  Force,  $187,670,839,00.        Assets,  $61,639,557.5< 

Low  Death  Rate;  Small  Expense  Rate;  Consenraave  Management, 
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xcursion 


[gge>st 

acationTrips  Out  Wc^t 


97here  mountains  are  miles  high.      Where  canyons  are  a  mile  deep. 
Where  prairies  and  seas  reach  the  horizon.  ^T^'^fji^^tS^b^^* 

Addrat  W.  J.  Blaok«  Pusenger  TrAfflo  Manager.  ▲.  T.  ft  8.  F.  Bj.  Syitem, 
Mo.  U18-F,  BaUway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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A  TYPEWRITER  TRIUMPH 

Embodying  more  new  ideas  than 
have  been  combined  in  one  type- 
writer since  the  first  invention  ol 
writing  machines  the  new 

SECOR 
STANDARD 

Visible  Writing  and  Billing  Machine 
is  a  mechanical  manel.  Nine  features 
are  absolutely  unique : 

A  removable  escapement 
A  paragraph  key 
Actual  alignment  accomplished 
Revolutionizing  ribbon  results 
A  back  space  kev 
A  decimal  tabulator 

Bi-chrome  ribbon  operated  from  the  key 
board. 

Price,  $100.00 

of  Progress  ** 
(JO. 9    12  Housatonic  Ave.,  Derby,  Conn 


The  fastest  machine  ever  built. 
Every  machine  is  a  complete  writing 
machine,  billing  machine,  card  writing 
machine,  and   label  writing  machine. 
Writes  in  sight. 

Write  for  "Book 

THE  SECOR  TYPEWRITER 


There's  Something 
You  Want  to  Know 

What  is  it  ? 

At  a  cost  of  but  a  few  cents  per  day  we  will  keep  you 
posted  on  any  subject  —  no  matter  what  —  that  is  before  the 
public— anything  that  is  being,  or  is  going  to  be,  written 
and  printed  about.    That  is  our  business  — 

Accomplished  through  our  TOPICAL  SUBJECTS 
PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE  and  LITERARY 
BUREAU  — the  most  complete  and  best  organized  in  the 
world. 

Reading  and  clipping  from  over  <o,ooo  publications 
monthly  (including  every  Daily  and  nearly  every  Weekly  and 
Periodical  in  the  U.  S.)  — 

We  supply  you,  every  twenty-four  hours  — or  as  fre- 
quently as  desired  —  with  every  item  printed,  anywhere  (or 
covering  such  territory  or  publications  as  you  may  desire) 
relative  to  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Write  for  Booklet  stating  subject  you  wish  covered  —  we 
will  tell  you  how  we  can  serve  you  (sending  you  sample 
Clippings),  and  what  it  will  cost.  We  furnish  original  MSS, 
essays,  speeches,  debates,  etc.,  if  desired. 

Other  Things  You  May  Want  to  Know 

OUR  "PERSONAL  ITEM"  SERVICE:  We  supply  Clip- 
pings from  all  publications,  of  everything  said  about  yourself  or 
your  business.    Ask  for  Booklet. 

OUR  "TRADE  NEWS"  SERVICE:  We  supply  daily  all 
news  of  value  in  marketing  your  products,  making  investments,  etc. 
Ask  for  Booklet  "A,"  stating  line. 

It's  Simply  a  Question  of  HOW  We  Can  Senre  Tou  —  Ask  US. 

llTERIATIOIAL  PrESS  ClIPPIRI  BuREAU 

IIOI  Boyce  BIdg.  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


For 


kUie 


Nothing  else 
will  so  quickly 
elieve  the  annoyance  and 
suffering  caused  by  the   bite 
or  sting  of  any  insect  |m 

POND'S  EXTRACT  is  a  cooling  B 
antiseptic  that  not  only  promptly  1^1 
reduces  the  swelling  and  heals  X"^^ 
all  irritation,  but  prevents  in-  ^ 
fection  or  other  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Get  the  Genuine,  sold  only 
in  sealed    bottles    with   buff 
wrapper— never  in 
bulk.     

Writt  for  Booklet^  "Firwt 

Aid  to  the  InjurtiL'* 
Lahont,  Corliss  A  C©. 

S»>f  Agtntu^  Hopt.SO 
78  HuflBon  St.,  New  York 
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9n  You  Buy 


80GK8 


«ty   an  established,  advertised  price  for  them,  no  matter  where  or  ci  whom 

purchased. 
I    rfi«  iTfiiy-  dealers  must  therefore  make  a  uniform  profit  and  the  buying  public  gets  a 
leal  and  honest  goods. 

ouldn*t  you  rather  know  the  price  of  an  article  is  regular  —  everywhere  —  than  to  be 
into  paying  an  extra  profit  now  and  then,  a  little  more  than  the  store  around  the 
charges? 

There  is  no  denying  the  superiority  of  Ss^sS"  Socks.     They  have 

been  Standard  for  wear  and  fastness  of  color  for  nearly  thirty  ^ears. 

Even  the  dealer  who  is  prejudiced  against  making  a  small 

profit,   will  not  and  dare  not  dispute  our 

claims  for  honest  made,  honest 

priced  Q^Wa^wg-  Socks. 

E^ch  pair  branded,  sold 
in  the  United 
States  every- 
where. 


rVLES 

i  —  Famous  Snowblack.  will 
not  crock  or  fade. 

—  Rich  Navy  Blue. 

—  Ptire  WKite  Imide.  Black  and  White  Clerical 

Mixture  Outside. 
\  —  Black  and  Cardinal  Mixture  Outside,  Cardinal  Inside. 
EO  —  Black  Ground  with  Neat  Embroidered  Figures  in  Cardinal  Silks. 

—  Navy  Bhie  wkh  Fme  Bleached  White  Hair  Line  Stripes. 


Made  in  sizes 

9  to  n^ 

incliuhe 


A  kir  D      I  H  not  procurable  from  youn,  let  us  tend  you  6  assorted  pairs  on  trial  lor  $1.50 ; 

IQ  Dy  L^eaierS    ^n^^ry  charges  paid  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price,  or  25c  per 
single  pair.    Made  from  Combed  Selected  Cotton. 

Wbea  you  order  direct,  state  sUe 


OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

««■  whole  lot  of  iDOiiejr  and  %re  want  you 

ns?e  one.     It  ii  very  attraclivt  and  inrtul. 

wMhr  colored  and  rq>kte  with  ttylc^  prioee. 

a  nioaMtmi.  Your  name  on  a  poilal  ¥riU  bnns  it 


Shaw  Stocking  Co. 

16  Shaw  St,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Recent  Religious  Publications  of  Importance 


The  Oiiistiaii  Hfiiilstry  By  lybian  arbott 

Inspiring  lectures  presenting  a  thoughtful  estimate  of  the  minister  and  his  work.   Crown  8r«,  ^1.50  net ;  /^sia^itt  X2  cemis. 

The  Personality  ol  Jesas  By  charlfs  h.  barrows 

An  excellent  study  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  as  set  forth  literally  in  the  Go^>els.     laiwtf,  Si-as  net;  Postage ^  to  cents. 

Realities  of  Oiristtan  Tlieology     By  cLASfMCE  a.  beckwrh 

An  admirable  restatement  of  Christian  theology  in  terms  of  modern  thought    Crown  Sr^,  S^.oo  net ;  ^csta^e,  1 5  cetd*. 

The  Immanence  ol  God  By  borden  p.  bowne 

"  A  very  sane  and  a  yery  readable  book,  at  once  profound  in  thought  and  intelligible  in  expressioo.'* —  Tke  Outiomk, 
\bmOt  $1.00  net ;  postage ^  %  cents. 

The  Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ 

B^  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTEB 

The  William  B.  Noble  Lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  1904.    iaiM»,  %i,\o net;  pa^mge, 
9  cents. 

The  Endless  life  By  samuel  m .  crotheiu 

The  IngersoU  Lecture  for  1905.    A  wholesome  and  encouraging  treatment  of  the  subject  from  an  ethical  standpoinL 
i6mm»,  75  cents  net ;  postage,  6  cents. 

Atonement  In  Literature  and  life  By  charles  a.  mNSM ore 

An  original  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  through  literature,  rather  than  through  the  Scriptures.    Lmrgt 
crown  SvOf  $i.y>  ft;  postage  ^  13  cet$is. 

Ecdeslastes  In  the  Metre  of  Omar  By  wiluam  b.  forbusb 

Seventy  quatrains,  paraphrasing  Ecclesiastes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  attractively  bound  in  boards,  with  paper 
label.    Large  crown  $vo,  $1.25  net ;  postage^  10  cents. 

The  Hebrew  Literature  of   Wisdom  In  the  Light  ol 
To-day  By  john  f.  gencnc 

Prof.  Genung  surveys  the  entire  field  of  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Bible,  including  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  £pi»- 
tle  of  James.     Large  crown  $vo,  $2.00  net;  postage  i$  cents. 

Through  Man  to  God  By  george  a.  gordon 

In  these  helpful  sermons  Dr.  Gordon  seeks  to  "  interpret  the  Eternal,  not  through  nature,  but  through  human  nature.*^ 
Crown  &V0,  $i.y>  net;  postage,  14  cents. 

Christ  and  the  Human  Race       By  charles  cuthbert  hau 

The  Noble  Lectures  for  19061    The  general  theme  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  foreign  races  and  religions.     i2jm#. 
f  1.25  net ;  postage,  12  cents. 

The  Valerian  Persecution  By  Patrick  j.  heali 

"The  best  modem  account  of  the  great  persecution.**  —  Expository  Times,  Englan^i.    Crown  8w?,  $1.50  met :  >#sf- 
age,  12  cents. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  ol  the  Old  Testament  J 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  BROWN,  S.  R.  DRIVER  and  C-  A.  HRICM 

This  masterpiece  of  modern  scholarship,  based  on  the  Hebrew-German  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  will  be  found  an  ii>dispc»> 
sable  reference  book.    EuU  sheep,  Svo,  S8.00  net ;  postpaid.  I 

When  flhe  King  Came  By  george  hoimes 

**  A  vivid  and  reverent  re-telling  of  the  Gospel  Story  for  children.*' —  Tke  Churckfttan^  New  York,     tim^,  Sf.ts. 

The  Eternal  lile  By  mico  mijnsterberc 

Though  embodying  the  modem  psychologist's  idea  of  immortality,  this  little  book  is  of  universal  interest.     tt*m^,  $5 
cents  net ;  postage,  6  cents. 

Individuality  and  Immortality  By  wilhelm  ostwald 

In  this  latest  IngersoU  Lecture,  the  subject  is  treated  solely  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.     \tmo,  75  cenU;  pestrnge, 

6  cents. 

What  Is  Religion?  and  other  Student  Questions 

Uy  HENRY  S.  PRITCHETI 

Five  clear,  vigorous,  and  broadminded  talks  to  college  students.    Narrow  iitko,  ft. 00  net ;  postage,  7  cents.  \ 

The  Christ  Story  By  eva  march  tappan 

For  young  people.    Conspicuously  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  classic  and  modem  masterpieces.     Crotmae  8rp, 
$1.50  net ;  postage,  15  cefits. 

Cities  ol  Paul  By  wiluam  b.  wm^ 

*•  An  instructive  and  delightful  side-light  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.'*—  H^estminster,  Philadelphia.     i6«m«,  $1.10  mert . 
postage,  9  cents. 

BOSTON    HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.    new  vort 
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Details  Make  The  Car 

In  The  Model  24 

is  every  feature  that  makes  mechanical  excellence  and  general  attractiveness- 
Constructive  Details 

Motor — four-cylinder  verticle,  4 J  inch  bore,  4 J  inch  stroke  that  gives  full  25-30  horse  power 
at  the  road  wheels. 

Transmission — sliding  gear  of  a  special  type  in  which  all  trouble  in  shifting  gears  is  abso- 
lutely avoided 

Final  drive — propeller  shaft  and  bevel  gears  with  floating  type  rear  axle  fitted  with  ball  and 
roller  bearings  throughout.     Wheel  base — 108  inches,  wheels  34  inch  with  4  inch  tires. 

All  accessories,  such  as  mechanical  sight  feed  lubricator,  circulating  pump,  ignition  timer, 
etc.,  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  types. 

Equipment  includes  full  cape  top,  five  lamps,  horn,  tools,  storage  battery,  etc. 

Price,  as  below,  $2,000, 

Our  catalogue,  describing  this  and  five  other  models — $950  to  $2500 — is  at  your  service. 

Main  Office  and  Factory*  Kenosha,  IVisconsin 


Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

Ntw  York  Affcncy,  38-40  West  62nd  Street. 


Boston, 


Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 

Representatives  in  all  leadins  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  CSl  Company- 


Price 
$2,000 
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1607  JAMESTOPFN  \m 

TO  the  many  who  expect  to  visit  the  Jamestown  Exposition  this  spring  and  summci 
and  to  all  who  naturally  take  an  interest  in  this  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  aniii 
versary  of  the  settling  of  Firginia^  the  following  books  will  furnish  interesting  reading  oi 
the  early  days  in  Virginia  and  the  life  at  Jamestown, 

HISTORY 

C  WINSOR'S  NARRATIVE  AND  CRIT- 
ICAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  In  8 
vols.  Copiously  illustrated.  Cloth  binding, 
gilt  top,  formerly  $44.00  ;  now  $24.00. 

CFISKE'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  AND  HER 
NEIGHBOURS.  In  2  vols.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  $4.00. 

C  BROWN'S  ENGLISH  POLITICS  IN 
EARLY  VIRGINIA  HISTORY.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  $2. 00. 

C  COOKE'S  VIRGINIA.  In  American  Com- 
monwealths Series,  With  additional  Chapter 
by  William  Garrott  Brown,  and  Map. 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

ROMANCE 

C  MY  LADY  POKAHONTAS.  By  John 
EsTEN  CooKE.  New  Edition.  1 6mo,  gilt  top, 
ji.oo. 

C  THE  STORY  OF  POCAHONTAS  AND 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH.  Told  and 
pictured  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  26  colored  Illus- 
trations. Large  oblong,  1 2.50, /r^/.  Postage 
20  cents. 

MART  JOHNSTON'S  NOVELS 

C  PRISONERS  OF  HOPE.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

C  TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  {1.50. 

41  AUDREY.  With  6  Illustrations  in  Color  by 
F.  C.  YoHN.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

C  THE  VIRGINIANS.  By  William  Make- 
PEACE  Thackeray.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Portrait,  and  with  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  by  others.  In  two  volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

C  COLONEL  CARTER  OF  CARTERS- 
VILLE.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Illus- 
trated.    i6mo,  1 1. 2  5. 


JOHN  smith 


The  visit  to  Jamestown  will  include  so  manyp^itt 
of  interest  connected  with  the  early  history  »fesi 
country,  and  also  with  the  Civil  War,  that  thi 
following  books  will  help  the  traveler  to  a  kcescf 
enjoyment  of  the  journey : 

H.  C.  Lodge's  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
John  T.  Morse's  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
Allan  B.  Magruder's  JOHN  MARSHALL 
Moses  C.  Tyler's  PATRICK  HENRY 
In  American  Statesmen  Series,  Each  volume, 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  {1.25. 

Marion  Harland's  STORY  OF  MARY 
WASHINGTON.  Illustrated.  i2mo,$i.oc 

John  S.  Wise's  THE  END  OF  AN  ER-V 
Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  {2.00. 

Eben  G.  Scott's  RECONSTRUCTION 
DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  1 2. 00. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO  MP  ANT 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Sj  Fifth  Avenue,  Nrw  Tork, 
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>Kf   NUISANCE  1847 


^Hat  Sixty  Years  Have  Accomplished 

^  the  changes  and  improvements  in  every  phase  of  life  are  almost  inconceivable, 
T  plating  industry,  like  all  other  lines,  has  been  completely  revolutionized, 
'i^nal  brand  of  silver  plated  ware  is  still  recognized  as  the  world's  standard. 

*  1847  ROGERS  BROS 

Tor  threescore  years,  ably  maintained  the  title  of  "SiherP/ate  that  Wears." 
;>a.ttcrns,   correct    style,   brilliant   finish  and  enduring    quality   form    tlic 
-ombtQation     that     has     made    spoons,    knives,    forks,    etc.,     marked 
6ERS  BROS."  the  choice  of  the  majority. 
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Curiou5 
Facts 
About  154? 

Are  rerived  and 
T  e  V  1  e  \v  e  tl  UJ  un 
uniquely  illust  rated 
pubUt!atiun  calU'd  the 
*•  slher  Susdard  "—full 
of  Interest  to  loTers  of 
the  qoaint  and  carious, 
ft  copy  of  which  will  r>e 
sent  to  any  one  who  »o 
rcqucHt«  wJipn  writing  for 
our  Catalogue"  G-4." 

MERIOEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 
Mekioem.  Com. 

(lotcrnfttionsl  Silver  Co., 
Suoceiaor. ) 
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3ABLEH 
PIANOS 

(Famous  for  53  years) 

-cgardcd  as  the  foremost  pianos  of  the 
d,  and  are  the  choice  of  music  lovers 
famous  musicians  everywhere  because 
lesc  points  of  superiority. 

rity  of    Tone,   Durability 
of  Construction,  and 
Originality  of  Design. 

You  can  own  a  Gablcr  Piano  and  pay  for 
it  ea«ly  by  our  ipedal  plan.    Write  us  for  full 
information  and  for  catalogue  and  booklets. 

RNEST  GABLER  &  BRO. 

PLAYER-PIANO 

We  tell  you  the  Apollo  Player-Piano  is 
the  most  practical  and  perfect  of  all  pianos  — 
but  any  other  piano-maker  can  claim  the  same. 
And   you   cannot   decide  which  is  the   truth 
until  you  see  the  pianos.     So  see,  and  hear, 
and  THEN  judge. 

The  Apollo  is  a  beautiful  Upright  Piano 
when  you  wish   to  play  by  hand  —  with   the 
most  marvelous  player  device  when  you  wish 
to  produce  music   unaided   by  your  fingers. 
The  Apollo  plays  88  notes  and  has  a  trans- 
posing trackerboard,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  play  in  any  key   for  accompaniments  or 
singing  purposes. 

We  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
you  compare  the  Apollo  Player-Piano  with 
others  —  do  that,  and  we  are   satisfied  your 
home  will  soon  hold  an  Apollo. 

Write  for  booklet. 

EttaUisM  18S4 
\  Whitlock  Ave.                        New  York 

THE  MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 

399-405  W.  Madison  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

44  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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VACATION    TRAVELS 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNEYS 

ENGLISH  HOURS.  By  Henry  James.  With  79  Charcoal  Sketches  by  Joseph  PennelL  Crown  8vo, 
$3.00.    Half  pol.  mor.,$5.oo. 

IN  THE  MARCH  AND  BORDERLAND  OF  WALES.  By  Arthur  G.  Bradley.  With  158 
sketches  of  the  country  by  W.  M.  Meredith,  and  a  Map.    8vo,  $3.00,  ntt.    Postpaid,  $^,2^' 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  In  three  volumes.  L  England.  XL 
Scotland.  III.  Ireland.  With  158  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  lamo,  each,  ^2.00.  The  set,  $6uia 
Half  pol.  mor.,  ^12.00. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James.  With  67  lUustrations  by  Joseph  PenndL 
Crown  8vo,  $3.00.     Half  poL  mor.,  ^5.00. 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  With  71  lUustrations  by  Joseph  PenndL 
Crown  8vo,  ^3.00.     Half  pol.  mor.  $5.00. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.  (Sketches  of  travel  in  Spain.)  By  John  Hay.  With  72  Charcoal  Sketches  by 
Joseph  Pennell.    Crown  8vo,  $3.00.     Half  pol.  mor.,  $5.00. 

GONDOLA  DAYS.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  With  ii  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  12010,^1.50. 

THEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  With  85  lUustrations  by  ClifFofd 
Carleton.    Crown  8vo,  $3.00. 

IN  THE  LEVANT.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  Portrait  and  24  fuU-page  Photogravures, 
and  decorative  Head-pieces  and  Initials.     In  two  volumes.    8vo,  $5.00. 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  (England.)  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  Portrait  and  30  falUpage  Photo- 
gravures.   Crown  8vo,  $3.00.     Half  poL  mor.,  ^5.00. 

OUR  HOUSEBOAT  ON  THE  NILE.  By  Lee  Bacon.  With  13  full-page  lUustrations  from  de- 
signs by  Henry  Bacon.    i2mo,  ^1.75,  net.    Postpaid,  ^1.90. 

PHOTOGRAPHICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES 

TWO  BIRD-LOVERS  IN  MEXICO.  By  C.  William  Beebe.  With  106  Photographs  from  life. 
Large  crown  8vo,  $3.00,  net.    Postpaid,  $3.23. 

WILD  WINGS.  By  Herbert  K.  Job.  With  100  Photographs  from  life.  Square  8vo,  $3.00,  M4t,  Post- 
paid, ^3.24. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS.  By  John  Muir.  With  12  full-page  Photographs,  and  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo,  ^1.75,  tut.    Postpaid,  ^1.92. 

HILL  TOWNS  OF  ITALY.  By  Egerton  R.  Williams,  Jr.  With  36  fuU-page  Photographs,  and 
a  cobred  Map.    Large  crown  8vo,  $3.00  net.    Postpaid,  $3.21. 

FICTION   FOUNDED   ON   TRAVEL 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  THE  INN.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  three  British  friends.     With  6  fuU- 

page  lUustrations  in  tint  by  Martin  Justice.     i2mo,  $1.25. 
JOHN  PERCYFIELD.    By  C.  Hanford  Henderson.    Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 
THE  YOUNG  ICE  WHALERS.    By  Winthrop  Packard.    With  Frontispiece  and  15  Photographs. 

Crown  Svo,  J1.20,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.35. 
BY  OAK  AND  THORN.    (A  record  of  English  days.)    By  Alice  Brown.    i6mo,  $1.25. 
MISS  PRITCHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP.    By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.    i2mo,  ^1.50. 


AT   HOME  AND  ABROAD 

FAR  AND   NEAR.    By  John  Burroughs.     i6mo,  $1.10,  net.    Postpaid,  $1.21. 

FOOTING   IT   IN   FRANCONIA.    By  Bradford  Torrey.    i6mo,  $i.io,  >f^/.    Postpaid, ^i^i. 

THE  LAND  OF  LITTLE  RAIN.  (California  sketches.)  By  Mary  Austin.  With  4  full-page  lUus- 
trations, and  many  marginal  Sketches,  oy  E.  Boyd  Smith.    8vo,  $2.00,  net.    Postpaid^  $2.24. 

FROM  PONKAPOG  TO  PESTH.  (Travel  sketches.  London,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Africa, 
etc.)    By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

A  WHITE  UMBRELLA  IN  MEXICO.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  With  lUustrations  by  the 
Author.     i6mo,  $1.50. 

BADDECK,  AND  THAT  SORT  OF  THING.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    i8nno,  *i-oo. 

THREE   RELIABLE  GUIDES 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE.  For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe.  By  William  J.  Rolfb.  Revised  an- 
nuaUy.    With  Maps,  Street  Plans,  Money  Tables,  etc.     i8mo,  roan,  flexible,  $1.50,  nety  postpaid. 

WALKS  AND  RIDES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND  ABOUT  BOSTON.  By  Edwin  M.  Bacon. 
With  4  Maps  and  numerous  lUustrations.     i8mo,  $1.25,  net^  postpaid. 

LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  BOSTON.  By  Lindsay  Swift.  With  Pictures  of  Authors' Homes. 
i6mo,  paper,  25  cents,  net ;  cloth,  35  cents,  net ;  each  postpaid. 

At  all  Bookstores.    Sent  postpaid  by  the  Publishers 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 
4  Park  St.,  Boston  ;  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Nature's 
Master- 
pieces 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
abounds  in  them.  Nowhere 
else  may  the  same  wonderful 
geysers,  hot  springs,  canyons 
and  giant  peaks  be  enjoyed  in 
stich  combination.  Tinest  region 
ui  America  for  your  Summer 
Vacation 

I 


Visil  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

en  roufe  to  Pueei  Sound 

or  Alaska 


ALMXA"mu>ii-rACtnc  cxposmoM.  iiot 

Wthern  Pacific 
Railway 


amt  UU  mUrmmlMm  *rr»U 


A.  M.  CLXLAHD 
SmbI  Pa>l,  Ulm*. 


\ 


Nothing  Doing  r* 


"WAITING  FOR  A   BREEZE" 

No  wind  —  the  yacht  cannot  sail. 

No  wind  —  the  windmill  on  shore  cannot 
pump  the  water  needed. 

Our  grandfathers  had  proverbs  showing 
theiii  helplessness,  and  their  dependence  on 
nature.  "  Rain  comes  at  no  man's  call,"  they 
declared,  and  so  —  they  tried  to  be  patient. 
But  we  have  learned  how  to  make  nature  obey 
our  needs.  The  modern  up-to-date  establish- 
ment is  equipped  with  a 

R.ider-£ricssoii 
Hot-Air  Pump 

It  serves  any  man ;  works  all  the  time ;  has 
no  slack  tides ;  is  independent  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  costs  less  than  the  old  fashioned 
devices,  while  needing  fewer  repairs  and  less 
attention. 

Spend  your  money  for  the  certainty  of  the 
Rider-Ericsson  Pamp  instead  of  buying  a 
ticket  in  the  Wind-and-Weather  Lottery. 

With  the  pump  installed,  you  have  water  at 
command  from  the  early  morning  bath  to  the 
lawn-sprinkling  after  sunset,  with  sufficient 
pressure  for  the  great  emergency  of  the  fire, 
and  sufficient  supply  for  suburban  or  farm 
needs.  Beware  of  imitations.  All  genuine  pumps 
bear  the  name-plate  of  this  company.  Over  40,000 
are  now  in  use,  all  over  the  world. 

Rider-Ericsson  En^e  Co. 

Catalogue  B 1  sent  free  on  application. 


35  Warren  Street,    - 
339  Franklin  Street,    - 
40  Dearborn  Street, 
40  North  7th  Street,  - 
234  Craig  Street  West,  - 
3  a  Pitt  Street,     - 
Amargura  96,  - 


-       New  York 

Boston 

-     Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Havana,  Cuba. 
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THE    FAMILIAR    LETTERS    OF 

3fame0  ||ot»eU 

AMONG  the  classic  letter  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  none  holds  higher  pt 
than  James  Howell,  whose  "  Epistolae  Ho-Elianae  "  were  written  partly  in  the  Fi 
Prison  and  partly  in  the  midst  of  tours  through  England  and  the  Continent,  coverini 
period  of  publication  in  their  four  installments  from  1645  to  1655.  .  .  .  To  this  n 
Riverside  Press  edition,  Agnes  Repplier  contributes  an  introduction  that  prepares  us  for  1 
archaic  delights  of  the  old  time  essayist  and  letter-writer."  —  Boston  Transcript, 

The  edition  consists  of  200  copies  for  sale.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  beautifully  printed  and  appruj 
ately  bound  in  boards,  with  uncut  edges  and  labeled  back.  Each  volume  possesses  a  frontispiece  in  p 
togravure.      Tall  crown  8vo,  1 15.00  net,  postpaid. 

Note.  —  Although  this  edition  has  been  published  only  a  few  weeks,  but  thirty  copies  remain  umc 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND    COMPANY 
Boston  New  Tork 


A  NEW  RIVERSIDE  PRESS  EDITION 

THE  POEMS   OF  MARIA    LOWELL 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  have  chosen  for  spring  publication  in  their 
series  of  Riverside  Press  Editions  a  volume  which  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  the  first  in- 
terest, both  to  collectors  and  to  lovers  of  poetry,  **  The  Poems  of  Maria  Lowell." 
Maria  White  was  bom  in  1821,  she  was  married  to  James  Russell  Lowell  in  1844, 
and  died  in  1853.  Her  poems  were  collected  and  prepared  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  and  privately  printed  at  the  Riverside  Press  in  1855.  A  small  edition  was 
distributed  among  Lowell's  friends,  and  the  volume  is  now  a  rarity,  treasured  by  its 
few  fortunate  possessors.  It  has  long  deserved  reprinting,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
as  a  singularly  pure  and  winning  expression  of  the  transcendental  temper,  and  for  its 
interest  as  a  revelation  of  a  flawless  marriage  of  true  minds. 

The  typography  of  the  new  edition  is  of  the  most  restrained  character,  and  its  beauty 
consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship.  It  is  carefully  printed  on  the  finest 
English  hand-made  paper,  and  is  simply  bound  in  paper  boards  with  paper  label.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Lowell  is  reproduced  in  photogravure  as  a  frontispiece.  Three  htmdred 
and  thirty  numbered  copies  are  printed^  of  which  three  hundred  are  offered  for  sale^  the 
price  being  four  dollars,  net.    Postpaid, 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 
4  Park  Street,  Boston  85  FifOi  Avenve,  New  York 
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Buffalo 

hese  Physicians  H&ve  Used  It  Personally  and  in  Prac- 
tice— Are  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses  ? 

for  these  Purposes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Hi((hest  Medical  Authorities/ 


LITHIA 

Water 


\fn  CeO«  E.  Walton's  standard  work  on  the  Medicinal  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 

(es  :       BuIKHID  IHHUL WDIB  inflammation  and  IRRITATION  of  the  BLAD- 
Rand  KIDNEYS,  especially  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  exhibited  in 


»peciall; 
Cf  of  GRAVEL  and  QOUT. "  For  these  purposesit  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities." 

lp.Cha8-  B.  Nancredef  Pro/.  o/Surgery,  Medical  Dept.  University  of  Mich,,  and  author 
tr titles  in  InUmational  Cyclopedia  am  Hiivb'AI  A  I  w^wmx^m  Xkimfwrn^m^  ^  o<*®  ^^  ^®  Y^est 
Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion  that  OVZWiUAM  UTIIIJI  WfuEK  alkaline  waters  In 
■  country*     I  have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person." 

Ir.  John  Ta  Metcaify  Emeritus  Prof  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and 
^geonsy  New  York:  **I  DiffVEmv^  f  vivnM  lAivnm  ^^^  patients,  and  used  it  in  my 
fe  for  some  years  |>rescribed   DUFmUl  Llllllli  iMrUC  own  case  for  QOUTY  TROUBLE 

h  decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 
Ldditional  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  isth 
PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 


I907  EDITION  OF 

K  Satchel  Guide 

FOR 

rhe  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe 

Coveting  the  portions  of  Europe 
commonly  visited  by  Tourists 

By  W.  J.  ROLFE 

Edition  for  iqoj  carefully  revised  to  date 

With  Maps,  Street  Plans,  Money 
Tables,  a  Calendar  of  Festivals  and 
Fairs,  etc.  Accurate,  clear,  com- 
pact, so  as    to  go  in  one's  pocket. 

*•  Tkix  kundy  liitU  guide  hook  retaiKS  its  polarity 
id  tmcretues  it  from  yrar  to  year  on  account  of  the 
rr  in  its  ammttml  revision ;  //  is  always  strictly  UP- 
V-DA  TEr*  —  New  York  MaU. 


lexible  leather  cover,  $1.50,  postpaid 


SoU  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

lOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  %  CO. 

BOSTOir  AMD  NCW  YORK 


MENNEN'S 

BO RATED     TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


•'YOU'RE   SAFE" 

in  the  hands  of  the  little 
captain  at  the  helm,— the 
''complexion  specialist/* 
whose  results  are  certaiOi 
who(*e  fees  are  email. 

MENNEN'S 

Borated  TaJcum 

TOILET  POWDER 

protects  and  soothes,  :i  sure 
relief  from  Sunburn, 
Prickly  Heat,  Chafing. 
etc.  Put  up  in  non-refill- 
able  boxeH  —  the  •*box 
that  1  ox* '"for  your  pro  tec 
tion.  If  Mennen's  face  is  on 
the  cover  it's  ^enuln<*  and 
a  guarantee  of  purity. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 

Guars nt««l  under  Foo<l  A  l)rupi 

Act.  Jun#  SO.  1906.  S^r'al  No.  IMX, 

Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail,  26c. 

f*AMPLE   FREE 

6.McnfienCo..Newarlt,M.J. 

Try      MenncB*!! 

Violet    llorntrd 

Tm)euml*owdrr 

It  haa  the  »ceni  nf 
fresh  cat  Panna 
VioleU. 
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PEARS, 

SOAP 


^n 


rt)i9!Bi^.i«r! 


:^^ 


if 


L 


Pears'  Soap  is  good  for  boys  and  everyone— It 
removes  the  dirt,  but  not  the  cuticle  — Pears' 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  prevents  the  roughness 
often  caused  by  wind  and  weather— constant 
use  proves  it  ''Matchless  for  the  complexion" 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  JS  THE  BEST. 

•*  A//  rights  iecured,'* 
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ItlBMElVS  HOLIDAY   BOOKS 


Romance  of  an 
»i.d-Fashioned 
Oentleman 

By 

F.    H0PKIN8ON  Smith 

WuMtraUil  in  ootor,    $1.60 

txquisite  story  of  an  old  man's 
ce  and  a  young  man's  love.  Sen- 
,  humor,  and  kindliness,  and  a  fine 
I  for  things  that  are  worth  while. 

most  finished 


y  work  that  Mr. 
has  yet  turned 
—  TAg  Sun. 

i  with  a  charm- 
^htness  and  del- 

Chicago  News. 


THE 
BROKEN 

ROAD 


Days  Off 


The  Fruit  of 
The  Tree 

BY 

Edith  Wharton 


BY 

Henry  Van   Dyke 

iiiuttrated  In  00/or,    91.60 

Those  who  have  read  "  Little  Rivers " 
and  "  Fisherman's  Luck  "  will  know  what 
pleasure  is  in  store  for  them  in  this  new 
book  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  These 
"  Days  Off "  are  days  in  the  open  air 
spent  in  fishing,  in 
hunting,  in  thinking 
pleasant  though  tsand 
in  telling  them  de- 
lightfully. 

"An  hour  of  pure 
refreshment  with 
Henry  Van  Dyke."— 
Chicago  Record  Herald, 


Iliu9trat9d,    $1.60 

"  The  new  novel  far  surpasses  the 
other  in  intense  and  sustained  dra- 
matic action.  The  story  deserves 
to  be  widely  read,  as  it  will  be,  for 
its  thrilling  sequence  of  dramatic 
episodes."  —  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  She  has  embodied  life,  not  lec- 
tured upon  it."  —  Evening  Post. 


HE  Broken  Road 


BY 

A.  E.  W.  MA80N 

$1.60 

\  scene  of  this  remarkable  story  is  laid  in 
ia.  The  influence  of  the  road  and  of  a 
nan  in  the  lives  of  an  Indian  Prince  and 
English  engineer  gives  a  most  unconven- 
lal  character  to  the  story.  It  is  full  of 
cing  adventure  and  vivid  incident. 


Under  the  Crust 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

liiuttratmt.    91.60 

In  this  new  book  Mr.  Page  shows  with  all  his 
skill,  charm,  and  dramatic  power  how  men 
and  women,  from  Monte  Cristo  to  Maryland, 
*'  are  under  the  crust  "  alike  in  their  strength 
and  in  their  weakness. 

"He  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  the 
poetic,  and  the  humorous,  ana  his  style  shows 
exquisite  artistic  taste  and  skill.'^  —  Nash- 
ville American, 


CHARLES   SCllIBMEll'S   SONS 
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SCRIBNER'S  HO  LIB  AY  BOOKS 


Across  Widest  Africa 

Superbly  Illustrated      By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE   LANDOR         2  vols.  $10.50  net 

The  account  of  a  wonderful  journey  taken  last  year  across  widest  and  wildest  Africa, 
from  Djibuti  to  Cape  Verde,  8,500  miles.  Mr.  Landor  passed  by  many  almost  unknown 
tribes  and  regions,  photographing  many  extraordinary  people  and  scenes,  explored  some 
of  the  most  debated  districts,  and  underwent  adventures  of  an  unusual  and  very  exciting 
kind.  This  is  the  most  valuable  record  of  African  travel  of  recent  years.  It  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs  taken  on  the  trip. 


Camp  Fires 

in  the 

Canadian 
RocKies 

By 
mr.  T.  HORNADAY 

Superbly  Illustrated.  $3.00  net, 

"  There  are  adventures 
with  grizzlies,  a  great 
mountain  sheep  hunt, 
wonderful  trout  fishing, 
and  the  grandest  of  scen- 
ery to  fill  the  trip  with 
unalloyed  delight  and 
give  zest  to  every  page 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Hor- 
naday  is  in  very  close 
sympathy  with  nature, 
abounds  in  humor,  writes 
well,  and  best  of  all  he 
abhors  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  animal  life." 
—  New  York  Times  Review. 


The  Cong'o 

and 

African  Coasts 

By 

RICHARD  HARDING 

DAVIS 

Illustrated 
$1.50  net.    Postage^  12  cents 

No  writer  of  to-day  can  describe 
people  and  events  that  he  has 
seen  with  greater  vividness  and 
more  picturesque  power  than  Mr. 
Davis.  In  this  account  of  his 
travels  last  year  in  Africa  he 
shows  keen  appreciation  and  in- 
sight into  the  much  disputed  con- 
ditions in  the  Congo  State  and 
elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  illus- 
trations from  photographs  taken 
on  the  trip  are  exceptionally  fine. 


Camp  Kits 

and 

Camp  Life 

By 
CHARI^ES 

sti:dma.n 

HANKS 

lUuitrated.    $1.50  tut. 

**  It  forms  a  valuable 
manual  of  ever}-  phase  of 
outdoor  life,  and  in  text 
offers  the  lover  of  nature 
a  thousand  and  one  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  besi 
means  of  making  himself 
contented  and  happy  in 
all  his  varied  open-air 
■  exploits." 

—  Bostcn   T'ranscnfL 

"It  is  practical,  and 
should  drive  all  those 
who  can  get  there  to  the 
woods." 

—  Niew  York  Stm, 


American 

By  WaLIAN  LOVELL  FINLEY 

With  128  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman  and  the  author. 

$1.50  net.    Postage  extra. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that  has  been  brought  out  on  the  subject,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  text  but  for  its  illustrations.  There  are  128  reproductions  from  pho- 
tographs taken  by  Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Bohlman.  In  almost  every  case  the  photographs 
show  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  then  the  chicks  at  various  stages  of  development  until  they  arc 
full-grown  birds.  Twenty-one  typical  bird  families  are  treated  in  the  book,  ranging  from 
the  humming-bird  to  the  eagle,  and  covering  every  section  of  the  country. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNUR'S   SONS 
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ScRiBNERs  Holiday  Books 


Holland  Sketches 

By  EDWARD  PENHBLD 

WWt  j^  illustrations  reproduced  in  full  colors 

from  sketchts  by  the  author.    $2.jo  net; 

postage^  20  cents. 

Tbe  quality  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Pen6eld*s  work  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  attractive  book  on 
Hnlland  has  ever  been  published  before.    ITie  text  gives  a 
pleaunt  account  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
drawings  are  a  permanent  expression  of  its  charm.    They 
are  reproduced   in  full  colors  from  the  author's  sketches, 
^led  separately,  and  tipped  in  the  book  by  hand. 

The  Arabian  Nights 

Retoia  by 

LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Dulac.   Large  8vo, 
$j.oo  net. 

Five  stories  from  "  The  Arabian  Nights,"  superbly  illus- 
trated by  Dulac,  with  fifty  full-page  sketches,  original  and 
beautiful  in  design  and  reproduced  in  full  colors.     This  is  a 
companion  volume  to  the   '*  Peter  Pan "  so  wonderfully 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham,  and  will  be  one  of  the  fine 
holiday  books  of  the  season.     It  will  add  another  to  the  list 
of  great  editions  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights,"  for  there  has 
been  no  such  beautiful  edition  of  that  perennial  favorite  in 
many  years. 

The 

GRANDISSIMES 

BY 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

lUustraUdby  Albert  Herter. 
$2.jo.    8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  great  novel, 
c»}utsitcly  illustrated  by  Albert  Herter. 
rw  same  charm  and  distinction  so  en- 
tirdy  in  keepins  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Cabie's    stories,   which    distinguished 
Mr.  Hcner's  pictures  in  "  Old  Creole 
Ekaj^*^  make  these  new  drawings  par- 
kularly  successful. 

The 

Harrison  Fisher 
Book 

Nint/ull'Pa^  drawingt  in  colors  and    . 
eighty  drawings  in  black  and  white. 
With  an  introduction  by  J.  B.  Car* 
riugton.     3.oonet.  Postage ^  28  cts. 

This  first  collection  ever  published 
of  the  drawings  of  this  distinguished 
artist  and  illustrator  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  his  best  work,  including  many 
hitherto  unpublished  drawings. 

"The  greater  originality  and  more 
piquant  personality  of  the  Fisher  girl 
has  conquered  the  majority.  Groups 
of  anecdotal  pictures,  and  single  6gures 
and  heads,  some  in  color  and  some  in 
black  and  white,  all  combine  to  make 
a  nouble  and  welcome  collection."  — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

The 

Astonisliing  Tale 

OP  A 

PEN  AND  INK  PUPPET,  OR 

THE  GENTEEL  ART  OF 

ILLUSTRATING 

BY 

OLIVER  HBRFORD 

lUustraUd  bv  the  author.    $j.oonet. 
Postage  to  cents. 

modern  illustrations.    By  means  of  a 
most   inj;enious   puppet  Mr.   Herford 
constructs  typical  drawings  for  an  en- 
tire short  story  with  an  accompaniment 
of  text.    The  wit  and  fun  of  this  satir- 
ical fancy  make  it  the  best  thing  that 
Mr.  Herford  has  done. 

Hymns  of  the 

Marshes 

By  SIDNEY  LANIER 

Illustrated.   $2.00 

A  new  edition  of  Sidney  Lanier's  poems,  and  beautifully 
Ciiftrated  by   reproductions  from  photographs  of  scenes 
iken  especially  for  the  work  of  the  Marshes  of  Glynn.    The 
thotoj^rapher  spent  many  days  in  and  around  the  marshes, 
)faMographiog  tbcro  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  every 
ybase.    His  views  bring  vividly  before  us  the  inspiration 
rf  the  poems. 

By 

Italian  Seas 

By  ERNEST  PEIXOTTO 

fVith  numerous  illustrations  by  the  author. 
$j.jo  net. 

**  Without  exception  this  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  on  travel  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
—  pleasant  reading,  vivid  description,  bright  and  genial 
tone."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 
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Scribner's  Holiday  Books 


The 
Domestic  Adventurers 

By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

lUusiraUd,    $1.00 

*Mt  makes  one  oblivious  of  wind    and 
weather,  and  heedless  of  the  demands  of 
appetite."  — Z?^/r<?//  Free  Press. 

"  The  book  should  be  a  cheer  to  all  weary 
housekeepers."  —  Springfield  Union. 

The  Scarlet  Car 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

lUusimUtL    $t.2s 

'*  He  dashes  into  romance,  adventure,  and 
fun  with  a  gay  spirit  and  thrilling  power  of 
narrative  that  carry  everything  before  them." 
—  Boston  Herald. 

"There  is  a  vigor  and  go  about    these 
stories  that  insure  their  popularity."  —  San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 

Short  Cruises 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs 

lUuitraUd.    $1.50 

"  Twelve  of  the  best  sto- 
ries he  has  ever  concocted 
with  a  good  laugh  in  each 
one."  —  Record  Herald, 

"  There  will  be  something 
joyous  lacking  in  your  expe- 
rience  if   you    miss   taking 
these   cruises  with  Mr.  l^^ 
zoh^r  —  Philadelphia    In- 
quirer. 

"  First  among  English  hu- 
morists of  the  day."  — ^^j- 
ton  Advertiser, 

The  Crested  Seas 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

JUustraUd.    #1.50 

"These    stories    stir    the 
blood ;  they  are  enthralling, 
convincing,  human." —  Town 
and  Country, 

"Those   who    have    read 
them  once  will  gladly  do  so 
again."  —  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. 

"The  scenes  stir  the  im- 
agination, and  no  feader  can 
fail  to  follow  the  hardy  sea- 
men with  eagerness  and  ex- 
pectancy." —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Felicity : 

The   Making    of  a 

Comedienne 
By  Qara  E.  Lau^hlin 

JUtu.  itt  colors .    $  a .  50 

**  The  story  is  an   admira- 
ble  one,  quite    out    of   the 
common  and  full  of  varied 
interest.    Through  it  all  we 
feel  the  fascination  of  the 
theatre."  — A':  K  Tim€s. 

**  The  tender  portrait  of  the 
old  man,  the  wistful  Felicity, 
will  win  a  wide,  grateful  and 
sympathetic      acknowledg- 
ment." —  Chicago    Kvening 
Post. 

The  Veiled  Lady 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

lUuitrated,    $1.50 

«*  These  little  stories  are  as  entertaining  as 
any  he  has  written,  and  we  can  recommend 
them  confidently  to  his  many  admirers."  — 
The  Evening  Sun, 

"  The  eleven  stories  illustrate  remarkably 
the  versatility  of  his  talent"—  The  Church- 
man, 

Fraulein  Schmidt   and 
Mr.  Anstruther 

By  the  author  of  Elizabeth  uid  her 
German  Garden 

#1.50 

"  The  book  has  the  appeal  of  a  vital  per- 
sonality.    There  runs  through  the  work  a 
buoyant,   beautiful   philosophy  of    life,   the 
philosophy  of  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
live."  —  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

"An  even  cleverer  and  more  captivatiDg 
thing  than  was   Elizabeth's  first    book.''  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

^    Charles  Scribner's  Sons    H 
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SCRIBNER'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COMTESSE  DE  BOIGNE 


2nd  Volume. 


I8I5— I8I9     $2.50 net.   Postage 20 cts. 


The  Comtesse  de  Boigne  takes  up  her  memoirs  where  the  first  volume  left 
them  and  describes  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the 
second  restoration.  Her  intimate  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Madame  de  Kriidener,  and  her  descriptions  of  English  society  make  a  fasci- 
nating picture  of  the  time. 

**  She  is  a  quick-witted,  open-minded  and  a^eeable  talker.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
welcome  which  the  readers  of  the  first  volume  will  give  to  the  second."  —  Atlantic  Monthly, 


A  VERS  DE 

socifirfi 

ANTHOLOGY 

BY 

CAROLYN  WELLS 

Ump   Uatker,   SLSO  n§U 
CUik.  $1.2S  n$t. 
Pmsiage  10  cents 

This  contains  the 
cream  of  that  depart- 
ment of  verse,  which 
can  be  described  ad- 
equately only  by  the 
French  term,  "Vers 
de  Soci^t^."  From 
Francois  Villon  to 
the  present  time 
almost  all  the  great 
writers  are  repre- 
sented. 


THE  FRANCE 
OF  TO-DAY 

BY 

BARRETT  WENDELL 

SL50  n§t.     Postage  12  cents 

"Such  books  are  welcome 
additions  to  National  reading. 
They  correct  false  prejudice, 
promote  cordial  feeling  and 
friendly  relationship."  —  Cleve- 
land News, 

"A  volume  of  extraordinary 
interest."  —  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

"  It  is  full  of  information  de- 
lightfully imparted."  —  Buffalo 
Commerce, 


THE 

NATURAL 

HISTORY  OF 

THE  TEN 

COMMAND- 

MENTS 

BY 

ERNEST  THOMPSON 
SETON 

SO  cents  net  Postage  S  cents 

A  remarkable  and 
striking  argument  to 
show  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are 
founded  on  natural 
law  as  shown  by 
the  habits  of  animals. 
Deeply  interesting 
and  suggestive. 


FATHER  AND  SON     Biographical  RccoUcctions 

$1.50  net.    Postage  12  cents 

This  extraordinary  book  is  the  absolutely  true  account  of  the  experiences  of 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters  of  to-day  as  a  boy,  especially  in  relation  to  his 
father.  As  a  picture  of  religious  and  family  life  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  as  a 
work  of  literary  art  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  recent  years. 
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SCRIBNER'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


A 


Nursery  Rhymes  from  Mother  Goose 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white  by  Grace  G.  Weiderseim 

Large  square  8to,  $1.50  , 

A  new  and  quaintly  humorous  interpretation  of  Mother  Goose  in  Mrs.  Weider- 
seim's  whimsical  and  fascinating  drawings.  There  are  nine  full-page  drawings' 
reproduced  in  full  colors,  and  many  other  pages  in  tint  and  black  and  white.  AIT 
the  regular  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  in  this  collection,  which  is  certainly  the  mostl 
original  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  this  classic  that  has  appeared  for  yearsjj 
"The  pictures  by  Mrs.  Weiderseim  make  this  'Mother  Goose*  perhaps  the| 
handsomest  yet  brought  out."  —  Charleston  News  and  Courier.  j 


The  Field 
and  Forest 
Handy  Book 

By  Dan  Beard 
niustrated.   $2.00 

A  treasure  for  all 
boys,  and  not  with- 
out its  use  for  men. 
— New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review, 


The  Story  of 
Sir  Launcelot 

by 

Howard  Pyle 

niustrated  bj  the  author 
$2.50  net 

These  immortal  stories  have 
never  been  interpreted  in 
nobler  or  more  beautiful  form. 
The  narrative  of  this  volume  is 
in  seven  parts,  and  is  published 
in  the  same  handsome  form 
which  distinguished  its  prede- 
cessors, "  The  Story  of  King 
Arthur"  and  "The  Champions 
of  the  Round  Table." 


Things 
Worth  Doing* 

and  Hoi^ 
to  Do  Them 

By  Lena  and  Adelia 

Beard 

niustrated.  $2.00 

The  book  will  tell   | 
you    how     to     do   1 
nearly     everything 
that   any  live   girl 
really  wants  to  do. 
—  World  To-Day. 


Poems  of 
Childhood 

By  Eugene  Field 

With  8  ftiil-pa^e  drawings  in 
colors  bj  Maxfleld  Farrish 

Rojal  8VO,  $2.50 

"  He  has  caught,  as  very  few  do 
who  write  the  songs  which  celebrate 
childhood,  the  very  essence  and  in- 
spiration of  the  infantile  years,  the 
topsy-turvy  ideals  and  quaint  and 
inexplicable  fancies  that  fill  the  little 
ones'"  heads."  —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


AChild's  Garden 
of  Verses 

By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson 

With  12  foil-page  drawings  in 

colors  and  numerous  sketches 

in  pen  and  ink  bj  Jessie 

WiUcox  Smith 

Rojal  8V0,  $2.50 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
piece  of  holiday  book-making  more 
complete  and  perfect." —  Tne  Out- 
look. 


The  Queen's 
Museum 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton 

With  10  fhll-page  drawings  iii| 

color  and  other  drawings  ia 

black  and  white  b j  Frederick  \ 

Richardson 

Rojal  8yo,  $2.50 

"This  new  edition  is  exquisite  i«j 
form  and  unusual  in  elegance  of  cok** 
illustration."  —  Christian  AdvfitoU*  , 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

THE  KERAMIC  GALLERY 

Containing  Several  Hundred  Illustrations  of  Rare,  Curious  and  Choice  Examples  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  XlXth  Century.  With  historical 
notes  and  descriptions  by  William  Chaffers,  author  of  "Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain,"  "  Hall  Marks  on  Plate,"  etc.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
H.  M.  CUNDALL,  LS.O.,  F.S.A.     fVi/A  ever  200  illustrations.     8vo,  ^12.50  tut, 

IN  ENGLISH  HOMES.     Second  Series 

The  Internal  Character,  Furniture  and  Adornments  of  Some  of  the  Most  Notable 
Houses  of  England.  Historically  depicted  from  photographs  specially  taken  by  Charles 
Latham.     Second  Series.     With  about  ^qo  beautiful  illustrations,    4to,  $15.00  w/. 

A  new  series  of  these  beautiful  views  of  famous  English  Homes  and  their  interiors,  furnishing  a  wealth  of  new 
material  for  the  architect,  decorator  and  lover  of  artistic  surroundings. 

ACROSS  WIDEST  AFRICA 

An  Account  of  the  Country  and  People  of  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Africa, 
as  seen  during  a  twelve-months*  Journey  from  Djibuti  to  Cape  Verde.  By  A. 
Henry  Savage  Landor,  author  of  "  In  the  Forbidden  Land,"  "  Tibet  and  Nepal,** 
'•Across  Coveted  Lands,**  etc,  etc.  With  160  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author^ 
and  a,  netv  map,    2  vols.     Large  8vo,  $10.50  net, 

GEORGE  SAND  AND  HER  LOVERS 

By  Francis  Gribble,  author  of  "  Madame  de  Stael  and  Her  Lovers,**  etc.  With  6 photogravure 
portraits.     8vo,  $3.75  net. 

This  is  the  first  complete  biography  of  George  Sand  in  any  language.    It  is  a  work  of  great  Talue  and  interest. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  XI 

The  Rebel  Dauphin  and  the  Statesman  King,  from  His  Original  Letters  and 
Other  Documents.  By  Christopher  Hare,  author  of  "Marguerite  of  Austria,'*  **  Illus- 
trious Ladies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,*'  etc.    With  portraits  and  illustrations,    8vo,  $2.50  ftet, 

GEORGE  MEREDITH 

Novelist,  Poet,  Reformer.    By  M.  Sturge  Henderson.     With  a  photogravure  frontispiece* 
i2mo,  $1.50  net. 
An  excellent  critical  account  of  this  foremost  English  novelist's  work — both  in  fiction  and  poetry. 

NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 

By  Allen  Fea,  author  of  "  Secret  Chambers  and  Hiding  Places,'*  "  Picturesque  Old  Houses," 
"  Flight  of  the  King,"  etc.  With  many  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author.  8vo, 
$2.50  net, 

STUDIES— HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

By  Pasquale  Villari,  author  of  **  Savonarola,**  "  Machiavelli,**  '*  The  First  Two  Centuries  of 
Florentine  History,**  etc.     With  7  illustrations  in  photogravure.     Large  8vo,  $3.75  net. 

ESSAYS— SPECULATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE 

By  John  Addington  Symonds.  With  a  preface  by  Horatio  F.  Brown.  New  edition.  i2mo, 
^2.00  net. 


VENICE  ON  FOOT 


By 


With  the  Itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  several  direct  routes  to  useful  places. 
Col.  Hugh  A.  Douglass.     With  75  illustrations  and  1 1  maps,     i2mo,  $1.50  net, 

HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  TO  BE  OLD? 

By  E.  Marston,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  '*  Fishing  for  Pleasure,**  **  Booksellers  of  other  Days,**  etc. 
With  a  frontispiece.     i2mo,  $1.00. 
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Little^  Brown  &  Co.'s  Holiday  Books 


JOHN  HARVARD  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By   HENRY  C  SHELLEY,    Author  of  "Uttrary  By  Paths  in  Old  Engtand." 
The  first  book  to  tell  the  life- story  of  the  founder  of  Harvard  College,  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous  picture  of 
With  24  full'page  plates.    Crown  8vo,  in  box.    $2.00  net;  postpaid,  J^2,i8. 

ITALY,  THE  MAGIC  LAND 

By   LILIAN   WHITING,     Author  of  "  Th$  Land  of  Enchantment,"  etc. 
Presents  a  living  panorama  of  the  comparatively  modem  past  of  Rome,  and  discusses  two  great  periods  of  art. 
photogravure  frontispiece,  and  1,2  full-page  plates.    8vo,  in  box.    ^2.50  net ;  postpaid,  ^2.75. 
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The  Mongols 

By  JERERDAH  CURTIN 
Foreword  by  President  Roosevelt 

An  important  historical  work,  the  result  of  years  of  labor, 
by  a  recognized  authority.     8vo.    ^3.00  net. 


The  Daughter  of 
Jorio 

By 

GABRIELE  lyANNUNZIO 

Authorized  translation  of  this  remarka- 
ble drama,  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  others.     Illustrated.     ^1.50  net. 

The  WelcUng 

By  LAFAYETTE  McLAWS 

A  strong  American  novel  that  appeals  to 
North  and  South.     ^1.50. 

Lord  Caminar- 
leigh's  Secret 

By  ROY  HORNIMAN 

An  original  and  ingenious  modern  ro- 
mance.   ^1,50. 
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'  Aunt  Jan§  of  Kentucky  ' 


Some  Neglected  Aspects 
of  War 

By  CAPT,  A,  T,  MAHAN 

Essays  of  vital  interest  on  the  subject  of  war  and  ^ 
peace  movement.     Crown  Svo.     51.50  net. 


Aunt  Jane  of 
Kentucky 

By  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL 

Eighth  printing  of   the  book    President 
Roosevelt    recommends.      Illustrated 

A  Lost  Leader 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

By  far  the  best   product    of  his   fertik 
pen.     Illustrated.     ^1.50. 

By  Neva's  Waters 

By  JOHN   R.  CARLING 

A  new  romance  by  the  author  of  "  T>» 
Shadow  of  the  Czar."    3>-5o, 


SUSAN  CLEGG  AND  A  MAN  IN  THE  HOUSE 

By  ANNE    WARNER,    Author  of  "The  Reiumnation  of  Aunt  Mary." 

In  this  new  Susan  Clegg  book  the  inimitable  S\isan  takes  Elijah  Doxey  for  a  boarder,  with  amusing  conseqaeoceL 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.    ^1.50. 


Napoleon's  Young 
Nelgtilior 

By  HELEN  LEAH  REED 

A  captivating  tale  of  Napoleon's  friendship  for  a  little 
St.  Helena  girl.     Illustrated,     gi.50. 

Boys  of  tlie  Border 

By  MARY  P.  WELLS  SMITH 

The  third  book  in  the  historically  accurate  "  Old  Deer- 
field  Series."    Illustrated.    ;pi.25. 


Wtiat  Can  a  Young  Man  Do? 

By  FRANK  WEST  ROLLINS 

A  book  of  practical  advice,  giving  fresh  in  forma tior 
ambitious  boys.    ^1.50  net ;  postpaid,  $1,62, 

Day :  Her  Year  In  Neiv  York 

By  ANNA  CHAPIN  RAY 

Another  popular  story  in  the  "  Sidney  *'  series  for  oide 
girls.    Illustrated.  ^1.50, 


POCKET  EDITIONS  of  DUMAS,  HUGO,  and  AUSTEN 

The  Masterpieces  ol  Alexandre  Dumas.     14  vols.    The  Masterpieces  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.     10  vols.    Jane  Austen's  Novels.    6  vols. 

Handsome  i8mo  volumes,  uniform  with  the  Pocket  Ralzac,  fully  illustrated.     Price,  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5i.oo  net  pr 
volume  ;  limp  morocco,  edges  gilt  over  carmine,  ^1.25  net  per  volume.    Any  story  said  sefarateiy, 

JfT^  Send  for  Holiday  Catalogue  and  Juvenile  Book  List 

UTTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  PubUshers,  BOSTON 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


AN  ENCORE 

By  MARGARET   DELAND 

A  story  of  Old  Chester  and  Doctor  Lavendar.  Lovemak- 
ingof  two  young  people  is  frustrated  when  parents  interfere. 
The  boy  is  sent  to  sea,  the  girl  marries  and  goes  away,  and 
forty-eight  years  afterwards,  widower  and  widowed,  they  find 
themselves  neighbors  across  the  way,  with  young  people  of 
their  own  to  manage.  The  situation  is  droll,  the  narrative 
charming. 

With  Ilhistrations  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens^  Margined 
Decorations  in  Tint.     Specially  Boxed,     $1.50. 

SPORT  ROYAL 

By  ANTHONY   HOPE 
A  holiday  edition  of  this  delightful  story  of  bravery  and 
wit  and  beauty  —  a  story  of  cross-purposes  that  goes  swiftly 
through  a  series  of  clever  situations. 

Illustrations  in  color^  Margi9ial  Decorations  in  Tinty 
uncut  edges ^  gilt  top.     Specially  Boxed,    Price  $1.50. 


FROM  "AN  ENCORE" 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  OTHER 
WISE  MAN 

By  HENRY  VAN   DYKE 

To  meet  the  continued  demand  for  a  sumptuous  gift  editioi 
of  this  Christmas  classic  worthy  of  its  wide  and  continuing 
popularity,  a  splendidly  illuminated  Edition  de  luxe  has  beei 
prepared.  With  illuminated  cover,  illuminated  frontispiece 
and  marginal  decorations  in  color  by  Enrico  Monetli. 

Gilt  topy  Uncut  Edges y  Bound  in  Gold  Crepe  Ciatk^ 
Specially  Boxed,     Price  $5.00. 

GALLANTRY 

By  JAMES  BRANCH   CABELL 
With  the  swift  spirit  of  love  and  swords.     A  vigorous  ro 
mance  in  the  time  of  George  the  Second. 

With  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Ho'ward  Pyle.     Uncnt 
Edges,  Gilt  Top.    Specially  Boxed,    Price  $2.00. 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  illustrated  by  peter  neweli 

The  best  fairy  stories  of  all  times,  compiled  on  a  plan  altogether  novel  and  original.  The  stories  are  th*-^* 
which  won  the  love,  as  children,  of  men  and  women  who  have  gained  high  eminence  ;  and  with  each  stor 
is  given  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman  who  favored  it.  The  marginal  decorations  and  other  details  o 
make-up  render  the  volume  uniform  with  the  I'eter  Newell  Edition  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 

Full  Japan  Vellum  Bindings  Uncut  Edges ^  Gilt  Top,    Specially  Boxed,    Price  $^.OQ  fut. 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE  By  ruth  mcenery  stuari 

The  tale  of  two  sisters  in  a  little  Southern  town,  who,  when  misfortune  comes,  decide  to  open  a  \Voman*J 
Exchange,  and  find  a  sweet  and  touching  and  most  unexpected  recompense  for  loyalty  and  bravery. 
'' Forget-Me-Not''  Edition.     Jllusirated.     Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top.     Price  $1.25. 

THE  LAND  OF  MAKE-BELIEVE  By  wilbur  nesbi 

Poetry  full  of  sweetness  and  the  happv  spirit  of  Christmastide.   Some  poems  included  are  "  The  Mar. 
of  the  Toys,"  *'  The  Blessed  Night,"  "Christmas  Found/'  and  "The  I^nd  of  Make-Believe." 
JUustrated^     Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,     Price  $1,40  net. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers.  New  York 
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Complete  Works  of 

GEORGE 


V 


ELIOT 


feto   Illustrated  Edition  in  24    Volumes 

JBT  MARNER,  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Romola,  Middlemarch, 
^iel  Deranda,  to  name  only  a  few  of  George  Eliot's  famous  novels,  are 
lid  words  the  world  over.  No  home  library  is  complete  without  them. 
ttve  a  fascination  for  readers,  young  and  old,  that  is  never  outgrown,  but 
increases  with  each  repeated  reading.  George 
k  supreme  distinction  is  that  she  wrote  invari- 
:  her  best.  All  her  novels  are  great  novels, 
r  this  reason  George  Eliot's  Complete  Works 
haps  the  most  readable 
standard  books  you 
ice  in  your  library. 


The  present  edition  con- 
tains   everything     George 
Eliot  ever  wrote.  It  also  in- 
cludes Cross's  famous  Lije 
of  George  Eliot,  in  three  volumes.     There  are  in  all 
twenty-four  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  rich,  red 
brown  cloth  (or  crimson  half-leather),  with  gold 
tooling.     Each  volume   has   gilt  top    and   rough, 
it  edges.     The  24  frontispieces  are  in  photogravure;    there  are  in  all  96 
trations.     Paper,  binding,,  and  press-work  are  of  the  best ;    the  whole  set, 
vventy-four  volumes,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  book-making. 

O I  I R      O  F  F  F  R     ^^  receipt  of  $ i .00  we  will  send  you  the  complete 
^  ^     set  in  24  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  enter 

your  name  as  a  subscriber  for  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harper's  Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review,  for  one  year.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  a  month  until  the 
full  price,  $31.00,  is  paid.  If  the  half-leather  binding  is  desired,  please  so 
state,  and  make  monthly  remittances  of  $3.00  tmtil  the  fvill  price,  $48.00,  is 
paid.     Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 
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HARPER    &    BROTHERS 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Fiction 

A  HORSE'S  TALE  By  Mark  Twa 


■J 


A  short  story  in  a  rare  vein  of  the  author.  A  little  girl  at  an  army  post  is  adored  b^ 
the  men  and  by  a  big  troop  horse  who  tells  some  of  the  story.  Tenderness  and  swif^ 
unexpected  pathos  make  it  notable.     Illustrated. Price  5i.oci 


EBEN  HOLDEN^S  LAST  DAY  A-nSHING       By  Irving  Bachellek 

This  is  a  new  story  of  Eben  Holden.  It  reveals  him,  old  though  he  is,  a  true  lover  ol 
good  sport,  and  shows  that  time  cannot  change  his  gentie  humor,  his  caustic  wisdom^ 
and  his  simple  kindness.      ---------    Price  50  cent^ 

EMERALD   AND    ERMINE  By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  1 

A  finely  wrought  story  of  Brittany  —  a  story  of  mystery  and  love  and  passion  set  ini 
"a  land  of  green  twilights  and  solitudes.*'    Illustrated  in  Color  by  the  Author.  1 

Price  $1.50  ncti 

SANTA  FPS  PARTNER  By  Thomas  A.  JanvierI 

Santa  F^  Charley  and  his  partner,  Sage  Brosh  Hen,  are  the  life  of  a  Western  mining  | 
town,  and  their  impromptu  jokes  keep  everybody  fascinated  and  carry  along  this  ta)e| 
of  delicious  humor  and  unfailing  delight.    Illustrated.      .        -        -        -    Price  $i.5aj 

I 
I 

THE  SETTLER  By  Herman  Whttaker! 

A  splendid  story  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  involving  settlers'  strife,  railroad  warfare. ! 
and  a  novel  love-tale.    With  frontispiece. Price,  $1.50  j 

I 
THE  EXPLOITS  OF  ARSENE  LUPIN  By  Maurice  Leblakc 

The  wonderful  exploits  of  a  gentleman  burglar.  As  told  by  himself  they  make  a  story 
of  sheer  delight.  His  engaging  originality  and  cleverness  promise  to  win  him  fame 
greater  than  any  man  ever  had. Price  I1.25 

FROM  VAN  DWELLER  TO  COMMUTER    By  Albert  Bigelow  Paike 

This  man  exchanged  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  living  in  town  for  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  commuting.  Adventures  that  move  those  who  know  to  sympathy  and  mirth,  for 
truth  is  stamped  all  over  them,  and  humor  runs  through  them  like  a  breeze.  Illustrated. 

Price  $1.50 
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HARPER    &    BROTHERS 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Interesting  and  Informing  Books 

BE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE  By  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan 

A  book  descriptive  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  industrial  chemistry,  the  side  of  science 
which  everybody  is  interested  in — for  example,  the  making  of  artificial  rubies,  non-breaking 
Welsbach  mantles,  high  temperatures,  novel  incandescent  lamps,  and  a  hundred  other  scientific 

I  achievements  that  bear  on  domestic  life.     Illustrated         .....    Price  $2.00  »// 

nUMfl  SAIL  TO  STEAM  By  Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan 
A  volume  of  personal  reminiscences  and  an  interestiog  narrative  of  the  change  from  Sail  to 
Steam  in  our  Navy Price  $2.25  rut 

HECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  LAW  By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 

A  description  of  the  great  legal  contests,  such  as  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  of  Dred  Scott,  of 
President  Johnson,  etc.,  which  have  made  permanent  impression  upon  the  American  nation. 

Price  ^2.25  net 

K  CMITiCAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SOCIALISM  By  W.  H.  Mallock 

A  book  that  will  serve  the  uninstructed  reader  as  a  first  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  will 
at  once  put  him  abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments  and  the  uppermost  controversies  of 
Socialism    --------.-..--    Price  $2.00  «^/ 

rrORIES  OF  SYMPHONIC  MUSIC  By  Lawrence  Oilman 
Describing  without  technical  detail  the  themes  of  the  great  orchestral  symphonies  from  Beetho- 
ven to  the  present  day Price  $1.25  net 

fHE    INDIANS*  BOOK  By  Natalie  Curtis 

A  sumptuous  volume  presenting  in  rich  and  elaborate  form  an  invaluable  record  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Illustrated  in  Color.  Royal  8vo.   Buckram,  Specially  Boxed.    Price  $7.50  ;/^/ 

DISCOVERIES  IN  EVERY  DAY  EUROPE  By  Don  C.  Seitz 

Familiar  impressions  of  Europe  from  the  true  American  point  of  view,  pointed  and  humorous. 

Price  $1.25  net 

M  WILDEST  AFRICA  By  C.  G.  Schillings 
New  photographs  and  a  marvellous  narrative  of  explorations  in  Africa  by  the  author  of  *'  With 
Flashlight  and  Rifle."    Illustrated Price  ^5.00  //<■/ 

LAKPER'S  ELECTRICITY  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

How  to  make  cells,  batteries,  motors,  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  devices  at  home,  and  teaching 
the  e very-day  uses  of  electricity.     Illustrated   - Price  $1.75 
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HARPER'S  LATEST  FICTION 


♦ 


Between  ttie  Dark 
and  ttie  Daylight 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


As  the  title  implies,  Mr.  Howells  has  here  gone  in 

that  strange  realm  just  bordering  on  normal  ever)-<l 

life,  and  has  written  a  series  of  tales  that  have  to  do  wi 

very  normal  and  real  people  in  some  very  novel,  ev 

abnormal,  situations.    The  unusualness  of  it  all  is  the  secret 

the  book's  delightful  quality.    And  yet  it  is  insistently  true 

life,  abounding  in  Mr.  Howells's  delicate  humor  and  mastei 

workmanship. 

IllustraUd.     rrice,  %\. 


Mam'  Linda 

By  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  South  —  excited  mobs,  a  pisl 
duel  in  the  high  road,  and  a  fierce  political  contest  uniting 
give  continuous  dramatic  fire  to  the  story.  Altogether  new 
the  standpoint  from  which  the  race  question  is  treated  —  tl 
standpoint  of  the  best  element  of  the  South.  This  and  the  d 
lightful  love  story  woven  through  the  exciting  action,  make 
novel  of  real  popular  appeal. 

IllustraUd.     Pru€^  %\. 


Money  Magic 


By  Hamlin  Garlam 

The  magic  is  that  of  a  great  Western  fortune,  accumulated  in  Western  style,  an 
suddenly  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  Western  girl  in  strange,  romantic  fashion.  It  is  not  ih 
time-worn  story  of  love  at  odds  with  wealth,  but  a  powerful  and  novel  situation  i 
which  love  and  millions  hang  in  the  balance.  Illustrated,    J^ricc^  $1.5 

The  Secret  Agent  By  Joseph  conm 

An  extraordinary  tale  of  an  anarchistic  plot  and  counterplot  centered  about 
little  London  shop.  Tragic  intensity,  startling  detail  and  a  constant  mystery  hold  th 
reader  in  strong  excitement  from  beginning  to  end.  yVfVvr,  $1.5 

The  StUmbling-BlOCk    By  Jastus  MUcs  Ponnai 

A  splendid,  strange  story,  vibrant  with  the  nervous  note  of  twentieth-centur 
life.  /V/r^•,  $i.5< 
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THE  WEAVERS 


By  GILBERT  PARKER 

AttthM*  of  "  The  Kight  of  Way" 

It  is  given  to  but  few  books  to  spread 
before  its  readers  the  gorgeous  panoply 
and  life-like  dramatic  figures  that  The 
Weavers  presents.  Gilbert  Parker  has 
written  a  literary  masterpiece  surpassing 
even  The  Right  of  Way. 

"An  absorbing  piece  of  fiction  which 
leaves  no  expectation  unfulfilled."  — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


1MB  9ij 

3^ 

From'' The  Weavers^^ 


BARBARY  SHEEP 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ALGERIAN  DESERT 
By  ROBERT  HICHENS 

Aathor  of  "The  C«U  of  tho  Blood."  "Tho  GatiIoii  of  AUah."  etc 

MR.  HICHENS  again  displays  his  wonderful  power  in  setting 
forth  the  mystery,  the  fascination,  the  bewitching  atmosphere 
rf  the  desert.  Blended  with  this  wonderful  setting  are  the  lives  of  a 
^oung  English  lord  and  his  wife,  and  a  handsome  Arab  army  officer 
vho,  with  curious  art,  appeals  to  the  heroine  while  her  husband  is 
ibsent  hunting.  The  story  is  charged  with  the  swift  action  and 
)assion  that  befit  a  romance  of  the  Algerian  desert. 

"  A  story  of  love  and  passion,  and  again  the  scene  is  the  desert, 
vhose  wild  enigma  the  author  depicts  with  alluring  charm." — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

"  It  has  as  much  dramatic  power  as  either  of  its  great  predecessors, 
The  Garden  of  Allah  and  The  Call  of  the  Blood,  with  the  great 
idvantage  derived  from  swiftness  of  action." — Boston  Transcript. 

With  Frontltploco  la  Color  and  Har^iAal  Docoratloat.     Fiico,  $1.25 
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HARPER'S    MAGAZINE 

FOR  1908 


"  7oo  much  cannot  he  said  of  Harper's  Magazine.    //  is  difficult  to  spe^  cf  n  9-^ 
terms  without  passing  the  bounds  of  self-restraint.    The  reacUr  who  boid%   it  im  in  t,am 
time,  however,  will  realise  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  Magazisk  justice.    Tb€  /ict»am  zm^ 
scene  and  motive,  but  is  unvaned  in  excellence.'*  —  Boston  Transcript. 


THE  distinctive  note  of  Harper's  Magazine  is  —  interestingness.    It  publishes  nochsf  r 
author  bears  a  great  name  or  has  achieved  momentary  popularity.    Every  articie,  everr  £. 
ery  must  be  vitally  interesting  to  win  its  way. 
It  is  a  Magazine  which  spesucs  with  authority.    Where  others  interview  and  tell  abo&i  :^ 
Discoverers,  Men  of  Mark,  etc.,  Harper's  secures  from  these  men  themselves  at  first  hand*!* 
their  own  achievements.    Harper's  sends  its  own  expeditions  and  its  own  men   to  interc>L^'  ^  4 
of  this  old  earth  of  ours. 

Harper's  maintains  throughout,  in  its  novels,  its  articles,  and  its  stories,  the  hsghe><  szr:.- 
history  of  Harper's  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  history  of  English  literature  for  the  past  Mn  7^ 
No  Magazine  alert  for  what  is  best  and  most  interesting  and  beautiful,  can  make  acnk:: 
announcement  of  its  plans  for  a  year  ahead.    A  few  features  may  be  named,  bat  to  these  xir 
more  important,  are  constantly  being  added. 

Sirs.  Hmnpliry  Ward's  NoveL 

Harper's  Magazine  has  maintained  an  unbroken  record  of  publishing,  as  its  seriais.(£. 

fuished  works  of  the  greatest  living  writers.    This  year  the  great  serial  will  be  by  3frs.  Hk..~ 
English  novelist  of  toniay  has  perhaps  so  large  and  cultivated  a  following.    Her  new  notd* 
Diana  Mallory,"  is  a  story  of  to-day  —  a  love-story,  with  a  young  heroine  about  whom  hanpar 

Travel  In  Many  Lands. 

The  Anglo-American  Polar  expedition  which  set  out  last  year  has  already  acfaiered  si^-^ 
first  account  of  which  will  appear  shortly  in  Harper's.    Dr.  Jean  Charcot,  the  French  cxp»ora..  - 
a  second  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole.    He  goes  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Acacsi 
France.    The  first  account  of  his  trip  will  appear  in  Harper's.     Henry  van  Dyke  will  write  01 1 
Holy  Land ;  Norman  Duncan  will  tell  of  his  travels  over  the  red  sands  of  the  Arabian  dser 
Ho  wells  will  write  of  some  quaint  comers  of  England,  and  Marie  van  Vorst  will  picture  the  iis  -' 
the  world's  great  rivers  which  she  has  followed  from  their  sources  to  the  sea.    Others  who  wiD  ^  - 
field  are,  Arthur  Symons,  Charles  tt.  White,  Charles  W.  Furlong,  Charles  E.  Russell,  ctc^ac^^ 

Science. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  savants  and  men  of  science  of  this  country  and  England  wi]7  wmc  'i 
discoveries.    Professor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Kansas  will  tell  of  importar 
various  fields  of  science  now  being  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  and  universities  of  Europe  «b.- 
visited,  for  Harper's  Magazine. 

Biography  and  History. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  will  tell  through  his  friends,  T.  Commerford  Martin  and  Frank  L.  Dye,  teat 
interesting  chapters  in  the  story  of  his  life.  William  H.  Crook,  whose  reminiscences  of  Lmcob  ^ 
such  wide  attention,  will  write  of  his  equally  intimate  association  with  President  Grant  Fredss^ 
will  graphically  tell  the  story  of  a  street  fanious  in  the  history  of  the  past  as  it  is  at  preseor— l*'^  ' 
usual  historical  feature  will  be  a  number  of  articles  on  the  great  battles  of  modem  Europe  doc:.' 
who  fought  in  the  ranks. 

Short  Stories. 

The  short  stories  of  Harper's  are  of  no  one  sort.  They  are  the  best  of  every  sort— ttebes* 
most  representative  American  and  English  writers  and  of  new  writers  as  well.  There  will  he  sere ii 
in  every  number.  Among  those  whose  work  will  appear  during  the  coming  year  are:  W. IXKfl*^ 
Twain,  Margaret  Deland,  Norman  Duncan,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Joseph  Conrad,  James  Branch  Cabet. 'i- 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  Margaret  Cameron,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Art. 

By  special  arrangement  all  of  the  illustrative  work  of  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.  A.,  Howanl  P^' 
Shippen  Green  and  other  famous  illustrators  will  appear  only  in  Harper's  Magazine.    Henn^^' 
quently  represented  by  some  of  his  most  noUble  wood  engravings,  and  the  color  illustration  d^ 
will  be  of  real  artistic  value. 


FOUR   DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


HARPER  (EL  BROTHERS 

FRANIiLIN  SQUARE  -  NEW  YORK 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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ff  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace." 


LOVE   AFFAIRS 
OF  LITERARY  MEN 

By  Myrtle  Reed 

With  1 8  Portraits  printed  in  tivo  colors. 
Miss  Reed  has  briefly  retold  the  stories  of  the 
oves  of  the  group  of  writers  who  are  assured,  all 
rf  them,  of  immortal  places  in  English  Literature, 
^ere  we  may  read  of  the  mysterious,  double  love 
ififair  of  Swift  with  Stella  and  Vanessa,  of  Pope's 
ilmost  grotesque  attempts  at  the  role  of  lover,  of 
)r.  Johnson's  ponderous  affections,  of  Sterne's  senti- 
nental  philanderings,  of  Cowf)er*s,  Shelley's,  Keats's, 
md  Poe's  relations  with  the  fair  sex. 


It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  Myrtle  Reed's  Books 
that  each  year  shows  increasing  sales  not  only  for  the  newer 
volumes  but  for  every  one  of  those  previously  issued. 


All  of  her  stories  are  so  charming  in  their  themes  and  are  published  in 
uch  attractive  and  dainty  forms,  that  every  person  who  has  read  *'*' Lavender 
\nd  Old  Lace''  is  sure  to  want  "  The  Master's  Violin''  and  ''At  the  Sign  of 
hi  7 ack'O' -Lantern." 

ill  of    Miss    ReetTs    books  are  made  in  four  special  styles  of   binding  for 
presentation.     Cloth  extra^  gilt  top^  printed  in  red  and  blacky  net^  $1.5^- 
Full  Red  Leather^  net,  $2.00.      Antique   Calf  net.  $2.$o. 
Lavender  Silk,  net,  $3^^^. 


A  Spinner  in  the  Sun 

Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 

Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 

The  Spinster  Book 

Lavender  and  Old  Lace 

JH  the  Sign  of  the  J ack^o' 'Lantern 

The  Master's   Violin 


**  Miss  Reed  is  delightfully  witty,  delightfully  humorous,  delightfully  cynical^ 
'elightfully  sane,  and,  above  all  delightfully  spontaneous.  Her  pages  sparkle 
nth  bright  clear  wit,  they  bubble  with  honest,  hearty  humor.'' 

Philadelphia   Telegraph. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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HONOR]^ 
DAUMIER 

A  CoUecti&no/his 
Sociai  and Politicai 
Caricatures^  tof^cih- 
er  with  an  lutrc- 
dnctory  Essay  on 
his  Art. 

By  Elisabeth 
Luther  Gary 

Author  of 

"The  Rossettis,'* 

etc. 


%vo.    75  lUuitrations.     $3.75  net, 

A  beautiful  series  of  reproductions  of  Daumier's  most 
important  works  chosen  from  the  great  gallery  of  human 
types  which  he  has  drawn. 

The  book  is  provided  by  Miss  Gary  with  such  intro- 
ductory matter  as  is  needed  to  make  plain  the  artist's 
meaning,  and  to  brine  out  the  great  gifts  of  which  this 
volume  will  of  itself  bear  evidence. 


NORTH 
ITALIAN 
PAINTERS 
OF  THE 
RENAIS- 
SANCE 

By  Bernhard 
Beretisoo 

Cr&wn    %To. 

Frirniis^iecem 

$1.50  met. 

] 
Mr.   Bcrcnson  is  ac-        \ 
knuwledged     as    the 
foremost      authority        , 
on    the    art    of    the        '»^~  ■      .  '    / 
Italian  Renaissance.  ^ 

By  thm  mainm  J^utM^r 

Veactimn  Painters  of  tkc  Kn 

Florentine  Painters  cf  fir  An 

Central  Itailan  Painters  if  Ike  fra 

3  IWumtcs.     Cr^vw  5r».    Ia 


UTILE   JOURNEYS   ^'Z, 


Four  volumes^  8w,  with  Photogravure  liiustratioms. 

Eminent  Artists 

Contents :  Raphael,  Botticelli, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Thorwaldsen. 
Gainsborough,  Velasquez,  Corot, 
Correggio,  Bellini,  Cellini,  Whistler. 

Great  Musicians 

Contents :  Wagner,  Paganini, 
Chopin,  Mozart,  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Liszt,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Verdi, 
Schumann,  Brahms. 


By  ELBERT  ElUA 

Each  in  «  6mx,  tt«i  j 

EmlDeat  Ow 

ComlenU:  Persdoi  k. 
Savonarola,  Loiksr,  ¥-• 
Pitt,  Marat,  lagmtAP  - 
Thomas  S.  Kit,  h. 
Beecher,  Wendeli  Pi^' 

English  AjIIot 

C»nUnU :     Mf^ns. 
Tennyson,  Macaaisj.  fc' 
son.      Buns,     V&:*. 
Soutbey,  Coleridge.  Der:- 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 

By  Richard  Muther,  Ph.D. 

Professor  In  the  University  of  Breslau  ;  author 
of  the  '*  History  of  Modern  Painting,*'  etc. 

Translated  from  the  German  and  edited  with  critical 
notes  by  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D. 


3  vols,  8r<»,  rvith 
about  80  Full-pagt 
Illustrations, 

$5.00  net" 

"It  is  not  often  that 
one  is  permitted  to 
wri  e  with  unquali- 
fied enthusiasm  of 
a  history  of  art. 
There  is  hardly  an- 
other work  of  simi- 
lar scope  that  is  at 
once  so  compact  with 
information  and  so 
pleasant  to  read." 

The  Independent, 


ON  THE  GREAT  AMEUCi^ 
PLATEAU 

Wanderings  among  Canyms  sad  Bop  <: 
of  the  Cfiff-Dweller  and  the  Indiaa  d  s>^' 


By  T.  Mitchell  Pradiks 


Crown  Swo,  with  6S 
liiustratioms  and  a 
Map,     $1.50  net, 

**  One  cannot  rend 
this  volume  wiihou 
gaining  a  wider  ana 
deeper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  bigne&sof 
this  country  and  ut 
its  natural  wonders. 
The  description  of 
the  Grand  Canyon 
is  more  than  inter 
esting.  It  impresses 
with  the  grandeur 
and  the  beaiitv  or 
the  place;  it  is.i  vivid 
word  painting.'" 
Grand  R.tpnis 
Herald, 
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ROMANCE 

OF  THE 

ITALIAN 

VILLAS 

By 

Blixabeth  W. 

Champney 

Author  of  **  French 

Abbeys,"  **  Feudal 

Chateaux,"  etc. 

Zv0.  With  X  colored^ 
9  photogravure^  and 
44  other  iiiustra-' 
tiont.     $3.50  net. 


ig     blend    of    romance,  description   and 

.      .    A  beautiful  and  desirable  book." 

N.  Y,  Evening  Af ail. 


THE 
SALON 

A    Study  of  French 
Society  and  Person- 
alities   of    the    i8th 
Century. 

By 
Helen  Clergue 

8w.      Fully    lUus- 
trated,  $3.00  net. 


After  an  intro- 
duction on  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the 
French  Salon  this 
volume  makes  the 
reader  intimately 
acquainted  with  four  distinguished  and  fascinating 
women  —  Mme.  Du  ^  Deffand,  Mme.  Geoffrin, 
Mme.  d'Epinay,  and  Julie  de  Lespinasse. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CARROLL,    By  George  Wither 


fuU-iMige 
ions. 

piece    in 

rs. 

ous  Decor^ 

the  well- 
1   artist 
\  Merrill. 


QlirbtMs  Qiirroll 


^t'^i'f*.,(*n>(..  l,a 


Very  handsomely  prin- 
ted, ornamental  cover, 
full  Rilt,  $3.03  net. 
Full  red  leather,  $4.00 
net.  Antique  calf, 
95.00  net. 

Limited  Edition. 

too  copies  printed  on 

Japan  Vellum. 

$6.00  net. 


.Ji  SmauHfUi  Edition  of  thU  Smvmntmmnth  Century   Carol 


EDRALS  AND  CLOISTERS  OF 
MIDLAND   FRANCE 

Bttrcuody,  Savoy,  Dauphin^, 
Auversne,  Aqultalne 

te  Whttlock  Rose  and  Vida  Hunt  Francis 

t\^Wi  of  *'  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the 
South  of  France." 


yVith    aoo  Illtw 
/ration-. 
2   Vols,  fs.oo  net. 

With  pen  and  cam- 
era the  authors  pic- 
ture the  Cathedrals 
of  the  Midi,  present- 
ing the  consecrated 
structures  as  they 
appear  to-day,  and 
telling  their  life 
story,  with  its  drama 
and  its  glory  in  the 
days  of  old. 


OLD  PATHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  BORDER 
Connecticut,  Deerfleld,  Berkshire 

A    Companion   Folume  to    **  Old  Paths  and 
Legends  of  New  England." 


By  Katharine 
M.  Abbott 

Bvo.      165   Illustrei^ 
tions.     $3.50  net. 

"Town  by  town, 
we  are  taken  through 
some  of  the  most 
fascinating  localities 
in  these  States,  while 
the  eye  is  pleased 
with  well  -  printed 
half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs 
of  ancient  houses, 
beautiful  bits  of  scen- 
ery, historical  sites, 
typical  country  lanes, 
trees,  monuments, 
and  scenes  of  modem 
life." 

The  Outlooh. 
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By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BEIfSON 

THE  ALTAR  FIRE 

Crown  Soo.     St  .SO  nmu 

"  Once  more  Mr.  Benson  has  put  forth  on 
of  his  appealing  and  eloquent  studies  in  In 
man  motive;  and  once  more  he  has  succeed 
with  unfailing  certainty  of  touch,  in  £ettd| 
out  of  his  study  a  remarkable  and  impressiM 
effect." — London  Chronicle, 

BESIDE  STILL  WATERS 

Crown  Soo.    Sf»2S  nmt. 

'*  A  delightful  essayist This  book  is  the  riptfl 

thoughtful  lest,  best  piece  of  work  its  author  has  yet  producec 

The  DiaL 
A .  C.  Benson 

THE  UPTON  LETTERS 

Crown  Soo.     Sf'SS  n«t. 

**  A  piece  of  real  literature  of  the  highest  order,  beautiful  and  fragrant  To  review  the  boo 
adequately  is  impossible.  .  .  .  It  is  in  truth  a  precious  thing.'^ — IVcek's  Survty. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW 

Crown  Soo.     Sf'23  nmU 

**  Mr.  Benson  has  written  nothing  equal  to  this  mellow  and  full-flavored  book.  From  con 
to  cover  it  is  packed  with  personality;  from  phase  to  phase  it  reveals  a  thoroughly  sincere  an 
unaffected  effort  of  self-expression;  full-orbed  and  four-square,  it  is  a  piece  of  true  and  simpl 
literature." — London  Chronicle, 

The  above  4  uoiumes  in  a  box,  $5.00  net. 


TKe  Upton  I^etters 
Beside  Still  IVaters 
From  A.  Collef^e  'Window 


SPECIAL  LIBRARY  EDITION 

Limited  to  500  sets.  3  Volumes  8vo.  Printed  on  Old  Stnd 

ford  linen.  Handsomely  bound.  Qllt  tops,  deckle  edfcs. 

5old  In  sets  only.     $7.50  net. 


Better  than  a  Card  or  a  Calendar 

ARIEL  BOOKLETS 

A  series  of  productions,  complete  in  a  small  compass,  which  have 
been  accepted  as  classics  of  their  kind.  Beautifully  printed  in  large 
type  on  deckle-edge  paper  and  bound  in  red  morocco,  flexible. 

Each  with  photogravure  frontispiece ^  in  boXy  yj  cents 
1^2  Titles  ready, 

Smnd.  for  IHumtrated  Clrcatar, 


THE    BEST    NEW    NOVELS 


THE 

COUNTRY 

HOUSE 

By  John  Galsworthy 

Author  of  "The  Man  of 
Property,"  etc. 
Crown  Bvo.     $1.50. 
**  The  finest  novel  of 
the  year." 

London  Punch, 
"  Clever  beyond  any- 
thin;;     we     have     seen 
lately,  is  this  most  artis- 
tic story." 

The  Outlook, 


THE 

FOLK 

AFIELD 

By  Eden  PhillpotU 

Author  of  *^  Children  of 

the  Mist,"  etc. 

Crown  Bvo.     $1.50. 

"  Dramatic  and  told 
with  remarkable  art  .  .  . 
There  are  few  authors 
that  write  the  English 
Mr.  PhillpotU  writes." 
N.  Y.  Sun, 


THE    SHADOW 

OF  A 
GREAT  ROCK 

By  W.   R.  Lighton 

nrith  colored 

frontispiece. 
Crown  Bvo.     $x.sow 

A  spirited  story  of  love 
and  adventure  in  the 
days  of  the  winning  of 
the  West— the  days  when 
the  trail  was  the  only 
road. 


Digitized  by 


THE 

EMILY  EMVI\S 

PAPERS 

By  Carolyn  WcUs 

Fully  lUmstrmiod, 
CrvtoH  8cv.     %t.fx. 


This  volume 
the  brightncsSftbecieni 
nes5^  and  the  Kteag 
qualities  diat  enim 
Miss  WeUs's  wide  «WI 


Google 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Advertiser 


^'  Thousands  of  Children 
Find  Happiness 
^  Through  the  Pages  of  St.  Nicholas 

Thousands  of  children  proclaim  it  the  best  friend  they 

have  ever  had. 
Thousands  of  children  are  bein^^r  entertained  throu<rh  the 

whole  year  by  the  fun  and  interest  found  in  its  pages. 
Thousands  of  children  watch  impatiently  for  its  arrival 

each  month. 

\£  *  U  ^o  invest  in  a       What  Some  Famous  Friends  of 

IT  you    WlSn  chiWs  happi-  Sx.  NICHOLAS  Have  Said 

ness  there  is  no  gift  that  will  yield  you 
such  returns  as  St.  Nicholas  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  For  all  ages  from  three 
to  eighteen  it  is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  entertainment,  bringing  new 
pleasures,  never  tired-of,  each  month. 
You  can  secure  no  friend  for  your  chil- 
A^en  so  much  loved  as  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Biroughitthey  will  beconstantly  associ- 
•ted  with  all  that  isfinestandbestin  life. 


JohnG.Whmier  :-St.  Nich- 
olas is  the  best  child's 
periodical  in  Uie  world. 

T.  B.  AUrich:-I  never  pick 
up  a  copy  of  St.Nicholas 
without  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  my  boyhood  which  had 
no  such  wholesome  and 
delightful  magazine. 

Hary  E Wilkins :  -I  am  sura 
nochild  canreadST.NiCH- 
OLAS  with  more  delight 
than  I  do,  and  it  arrows 
more  charming  every 
year. 


OUvcr  WcndcU  Holmes  :-It 
makes  me  homesick  for 
my  far-off  boyhood. 

John  Hay :— I  do  not  know 
any  publication  where  a 
briffht-minded  child  can 
iret  so  much  profit  with- 
out the  possibility  of 
harm  as  in  its  fascinating 
paffes. 

Hargaict  Bottome:— Bright, 
attractive,  refininir  and 
instructive— a  benedic- 
tion to  any  household. 


A  Wonderful  Year  to  Come 


4  A  new  serial  by  the  pop- 
ular author  of  **Tne  Crimson 
Sweater.'* 

4  Anew  serial  by  Mrs.  Daul- 
too  with  all  the  sparkle  and 
charm  of  her  "  Fritzi." 
q  Gen.O.O.Howard*sstonet 
of  famous  Indian  chiefs  he  has 
fought. 

I|  A  series  of  illustrated  hum- 
orous Yene  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
I|  Splendid  short  stories. 


Special  Departments 


q  "The  St.NichoIas  League" 
open  to  all  readers  and  stimu- 
lating young  artists,  writers  and 
photographers  bv  prize  contests. 
fl  "  Nature  and  Science  **  an 
outdoor  education  in  itself. 
q"Thef^ddle-Box.*' 
q;'For  Very  Little  Folk" 
with  pictures  and  stories  for 
the  youngest. 


q  "  Hinti^  and  Helps  for 
'  Mother'  **  showing  rainy  dav 
amusements  that  can  be  made 
from  cheap  materials  already 
in  the  house. 
q  "  Books  and  Reading." 

4" Historic  Boyhood"  Arti- 
cles. 
q  Fascinating  Travel  Sketches, 


Make  a  present  of  it  to  every  diUd  you  love 
$3.00  a  year.    Send  for  special  Christmas  offers 

Tlie  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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MRS.  GEORGE  CORNWALLIS-WEST 


A  BRILLIANT  YEAR   OF 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
LADY  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 

Mrs.  George  Comwallis-West  will  contribute  the  memoirs 
of  her  hfe  as  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  Beginning  with 
her  American  girlhood  (she  was  Miss  Jennie  Jerome  of  New 
York)  the  narrative  soon  reaches  her  life  in  Paris  in  1870, 
her  marricqare  in  1874  and  her  years  as  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
English  statesman,  ^  friend  of  leading  personages  of 
Europe,  and  guest  or  host  of  royalties.  With  interesting 
illustrations. 

A  NEW  ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

THE  MONUMENTS 
OF  EGYPT 

Paintings  The  Text 

by  Jules  Gu^rin  by  Robert  Hichens,  Author  of 

Reproduced  in  Color  "  The  Garden  of  AUah  " 

MARS  AS' A  POSSIBLE 
ABODE  OF  LIFE 

With  a  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  Solar  System,  includ- 
ing especially  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  earth.  A  series  of  popular  astronomical  papers 
by  Professor  Percival  Lowell  of  the  Flagstaff  Observatory.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  scientists  throughout  the  world. 

POETRY  AND  PROSE  BY  HELEN  KELLER 

The  most  important  writings  yefgr^'^^n  to  the  world  by  this  talented  blind  and  deaf  girl: 
a  remarkable  poem,  '*  A  Chant  of  Darkness,"  and  two  essays  entitled  "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility,'* eloquently  describing  the  world  in  which  she  lives  and  showing  how  she  gets  her 
ideas  of  sight  and  hearing. 

GENERAL  GRANT'S  LAST  DAYS 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady's  record  of  many  interesting  details 
emphasizing  the  great  qualities  of  patience,  heroism,  good- 
will, and  humor  which  General  Grant  displayed  to  the  end. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON 
IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

This  record  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  one  of  our 
Presidents  who  is  the  least  understood,  will  shed  light  upon 
controverted  events  of  his  administration.  It  is  contrib- 
uted by  William  H.  Crook  of  the  White  House  staff,  in 
collaboration  with  Margarita  S.  Gerry. 

SHORT  STORIES 

By  May  Sinclair,  Jack  London,  Elizabeth  Jordan,  Mary 
Austin,  Fxina  Kenton,  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  David 
Gray,  Charles  D.  Stewart,  Hamlin  Garland,  Elliott  Flower, 
Will  N.  Harben,  Roy  Rolte  Gilson,  L.  Frank  Tooker, 
Barton  W.  Currie,  Elsie  Singmaster,  and  many  others. 


THE  CENTURY  C 9 
PUBLISHERS 
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A  BRILLIANT  YEAR   OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 


THE  RED  CITY 

A  Nkw  Historical  Novel  of  Philadelphia 
TV    THE   Time  of    President  Washinoton 
Hy  Dr.  S.  Weir  ifitcbeU 

Continuing  some  of  the  characters  of  his 
Ukimous  novel  "Hugh  Wynne,"  in  the  story 
of  a  Huguenot  emigr^  who  comes  with  his 
wklowed  mother  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
179!^.      Illustrated  by  Keller. 

NEW  MATERIAL  CONCERNING 

ROBERT  FULTON 

Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
furesent  public  appreciation  of  Fulton  and  his 
applicration  of  steam  to  water  transportation. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON 

BEATRICE  CENCI 

Marion  Crawford,  who  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of  curious  documents,  has 
prepared  the  true  story  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  **  causes  '*  in  human  annals,  show- 
ing the  falseness  of  the  history  used  by  Shel- 
ley in  his  famous  tragedy. 


art  iFeattttrt  of 
t^t  Ctin0tma0  i^umber 

Fl^e  Exquisite  Pages  in  dolor 
Two  Photogravure  Insets 


Six  Reproductions  in  Tint 

and  Black  of  the  Famous 

BVAM8  COLLECTION 

Paintings  by 

Oeorgelnness  JohnLaFaxge 

A.  H.  Wyant  H.  0.  Walker 

J.  Francis  Murphy      H.W.  Banger 


De  Ivanowski's  Painting  In  Color 
of  Emma  Eames  as  "Alda" 


Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's 

Portraits  of  the  first  I>uke 

and  Duchess  of  Marlboroogh 


Four  Exquisite  Paintings 
By  Leon  Oulpon  for  Karkham's  Poem 


The  NewPhotograiOis  of  Hars 

Made  Becently  in  Chile 

Etc.,  etc. 


rOGSESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Popular  articles,  with  the  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  new  process  of  photographing  in 
cotor*  etc 

,  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOR 

IN  PHOTOGRAVURE  AND  IN  TINT 

Falntlngs  of  Famous  Opera  Singers  by  de  Ivanowsld 

Mcsdames  Eames,  Sembrich,  Calv^,  Melba,  Fremstad, 
Bressler-Gianoli,  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar. 

COLE'S  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS 

ot  CHeat  Frani^  Xasterpleoes.  Beproductions  of  Famous  American  Paintings 
IfouOiert  doe»  one  find  to  many  iUustrationM  suitable  for  framing  aa  in  The  Century 

Sabscription  Price,  $4.00  a  Year 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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I  SPANISH 
I  MASTERS 


ENGRAVED 

BY 

TIMOTHY 

COLE 


i 

8 


H 
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An  exquisite  volume  which  complimeots  the  oae  who  gires  mod  the  ok  ^^ 

Timothy  Cole's 

OLD  SPANISH  MASTERS 

There  are  thirty-one  proofs— printed  on  superfine  p«per  ^iii  a^ 
from  the  wood  blocks  engraved  by  that  master  of  wood  engrx^cv ' 
Cole.  There  are  notes  by  the  engraver  to  accompany  cacii  eafrx- 
the  text,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  is  an  interesting  and  sti^mcki 
of  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  Spanish  art. 

The  volume  is  a  handsome  superroyal  octavo,  richly  bOTsdr: 
book  to  love  for  its  beauty.  ^oo  net.  fetUa , 

For  your  friend  and  the  friend  of  oU  furniture 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  COLONIAL 

By  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton 

For  those  who  go  about  '*  the  quest  of  the  colonial,"  seriously  or  as  a  pastime,  the  booii*. 
of  valuable  and  authoritative  information  on  the  furniture  field  in  New  York,  PhilacJdplBJL  ^  r-- 
Delaware,   Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  on  the  wisdom  of  buying  apparent  wrecb.cc*' 
recognize  and  avoid  *•  fakes,"  on  finds  in  unexpected  places,  and  on  repairing  and  polishi^^a 
Simply  as  narrative,  if  one  has  no  care  for  its  pages  of  valuable  information,  it  is  x  <sj: 
and  alluring  book — the  personal  note  sounding  on  every  page. 

Charming  inform — with  44  insets  from  photographs  and  man j 
decorations   by   Harry   Fenn.       $2.40  net,  postage   16  cents 

A  book  to  appeal  to  young  and  old  /^ 


JOAN  OF  ARC 


Written  and  illustrated  in  color  by  Boutet  de  Monvel 

It  is  a  book  really  worthy  to  be  called  a  book  beautiful,  unusual  within  and  with* 
out;  and  the  appealing  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Warrior  Maiden  of  France 
has  never  been  more  sympathetically  told.  The  illustrations  are  exquisite,  some 
full-page,  many  almost  full-page  with  attractive  arrangement  of  text — forty-three 
in  all  in  the  author-artist's  most  characteristic  style— printed  in  color  by  Bonssod,^  ^ 
Valadon  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  $3-00  net,  postage  jj  cents 

A  book  of  unusual  charm 

A  TUSCAN  CHILDHOOD 

By  Lisi  Cipriani.     This  autobiographic  record  of  child-life  in  an  Italian  family  of 

wealth  and  birth  and  culture,  is  a  delightfully  done  picture  of  an  unfamiliar  but  fascinat- 

in  g  world.  Sj.^  net,  ^stagt  13  <tnU 

For  every  lover  of  pictures 

HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES 

By  Charles  H.  Caffin.  The  essence  of  art  history,  criticism,  and  appreciation,  in 
a  form  to  appeal  to  both  the  student  and  the  general  reader  seeking  information.  Fifty- 
four  illustrations^-complete  index  and  glossary.  ^2.00  net,  postage  iq crntt 

Two  books  of  unusual  beauty 

ITALIAN  VILLAS  THE  CHATEAUX  OF 

AND  THEIR  GARDENS  TOURAINE 


By  Edith  Wharton,  illustrated  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.  The  text  —  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the 
author  of  "The  House  of  Mirth  "—is  in  two  colors 
on  special  plate  paper ;  and  there  are  fifty  illustra- 
tions, in  colors,  and  in  black. 

^6.00  net,  postage  27  cents 


By  Maria   Horn  or   Lansdale,  illo--^'^ 
Jules  Gui&RiN.    The  text -which  hoj^JJr 
with  vivid  interest ^is  also  *"**'''. ^''tS  1 
special  plate  paper;  and  there  are  sirffjW* 
in  colors,  tint,  and  black.     Richly boufld. 
S6,oo  net,  postage ^ ctntt 


Send  for  our  charmingly  illattrated  '* Books  Worth  Having* 


Xlbe  Centura  Co* 


Tflnfon  Square 
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UNCOLN  IN 
THE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE 

By  DaTid  Homer  Bates 

The  man  Lincoln,  bowed  down  with  his  heavy  load 
of  a  nation's  strugg^le,  nerves  strained  to  snapping 
often,  but  always  the  man  of  singularly^  appealing 
and  lovable  personality,  this  is  the  Lincoln  Mr. 
Bates,  Manager  of  the  War  Department  Telegraph 
Office  and  Cipher-operator  during  the  War,  has  pic- 
tured in  these  intimate  and  sympathetic  memories. 
Many  illnttrations.    $2.00  net,  pcttage  17  cents 


THE  RED  REIGN 

The  True   Story  of  an  Adventurous  Year 
in  Russia 
By  Kellogg  Durland 
•'  The  Red  Reign  "  is  a  vivid  and  appealing  picture 
of  a  cross  section  of  Russian  life  to-day — the  most 
remarkable  and  absorbing  picture  of  Russia  in  revolt 
yet  presented  to  the  wond.    Absorbing,  gripping, 
thrilling,  more  tra^c  than  any  trag:edy  imagination 
has  conceived,  this  book  has  distinct  and  unique 
sociologic  and  historic  value. 
Illustration* from  photograph*.   ^i.oontX^postags  i()  cents 


tTbe  Xeabino  Tlot>el0 

B  <3ooD  J3oolt  of  fiction  is  Blwac0  a  f>appc  Cboice 


BRUNHILDE'S  PAYING  GUEST 

By  Caroline  Fuller 
[   "  A  diarming;  storv.  .  .  .  No  better  picture  has  ever 
I   been  drawn  of  the  genuine  hospitality,  the  high 
.  spirit,  the  fine  ideals,  and  the  grace  of  manner  that 
[  Eoake  Southern  life  so  attractive." 
I  Frontispitce  in  color.     $1.50 

\  CLEM 

By  Edna  Kenton 
■'A  story  that  will  appeal  to  any 
one  who  is  fond  of  honest,  brave, 
outspoken  women  who  dare  to 
defy  many  conventions,  but  are 
always  pure-minded,  sincere,  and 
womanly." 

Frontispiece  in  tint.     $1.00 


»2N> 


PARTNERS  OF 
PROVIDENCE 

By  Charles  D.  Stewart 
The  rich  and  racy  humor  and 
picturesque  qualities  of  Mr.  Stew- 
arts  earlier  book,  ' '  The  Fugitive 
Blacksmith,"  saturates  this  new 
took  of  piquant  title. 
t^  illustrations  by  Taylor.    Si. so 

UNCLE  WILUAM 

By  Jennelte  Lee 
"You  feel  when  you  read  '  Uncle 
William*  as  if  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  room  a  bowl 
full  of  those  sweet,  crisp,  salty 
briar  roses  that  grow  notously 
down  by  the  seashore." 

Frontispiece  by  Steele.    S/.oo 


The  BETROTHALof  ELYPHOLATE 

By  Helen  R.  Martin 
Quaintly  charming  tales  of  life  and  love  among 
the  young  folk  of  the  New  Mennonite  faith,   the 
scenes    laid   chiefly  in  Lancaster   County,   Penn- 
sylvania. 

Illustrated.    Sr.jo 


THE  LADY  OF 
THE  DECORATION 

By  Frances  Little 


A  FOUNTAIN  SEALED 

By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 
A  picture  of  American  life  which  will  rank  among 
the  finest  in  American  literature.    A  novel  unioiie 
in  plot,  of  grirrping  interest,  handled  with  the  skill 
and  finish  of  an  artist. 

SJsSO 

GRET 

By  Beatrice  Mantle 
An  unusual  story  of  an  unusual 
girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Oregon 
lumber  camp,  whose  days  and  life 
are  unfailingly  picturesque,  often 
dramatic,  and  always  close  to  the 
heart  of  things. 

Frontispiece  in  color.     Si.jo 
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The  best  selling  book  in  the 
United  States 

Buy  Read  Give 

it  it  it 

Only  a  Dollar 


JERRY  JUNIOR 

By  Jean  Webster 
"Jean  Webster's  cliarm  in  story- 
telling is  her  freshness  of  impres- 
sion, her  unfailing  good  spirits, 
her  grace  and  smiling  dexterity 
in  shaping  incidents." 

Illustrated  by  LowelL     Si.jo 

RUNNING  WATER 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

No  novel  has  ever  pictured  more 
bvmpathetically  and  compellingly 
the  fascination  of  the  Alpinepeaks 
and  Alpine  climbing;  and  there 
is  a  romance — against  a  somber 
background — of  rare  charm. 
Illustrated.     Sljo 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DADDY 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 
The   Nation    says:     •*  Dehghtful."     The    Newark 
News,   "  One  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  Amcr- 
can  humor  that   has  appeared  in   many  a  long 
day." 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  >'.  Cory.    S    7$ 
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The  Season's  Five  Great 
for  Girls  and  Boys 


All  by  well-known  writers 


All  beautifully  il 

CAPTAIN  Jl 

Mrs.  Rice's  first  book   for  children,  about  a  little  Americao  lad  in  Japan. 
A  capital  story  breathing  a  sweet,  sunny  spirit.     Nine  pictures  by  VVt " 
Handsome  cloth  binding,  square  i2mo,  $l.oo. 


By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

Author  of"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  ' 


By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy^' 


THE  COZY  UO! 


No  living  writer  for  children  has  so  magic  a  touch  as  Mrs.  Humett,  asd 
this  is  just  about  the  cleverest  thing  she  has  ever  done.  Twenty  pictures 
in  full  color  by  Harrison  Cady.      Pretty  blue  cloth  cover,  price  60  cents. 


By  George  Madden  Martin 

Author  of  **  Emmy  Lou  " 


ABBIE  ANN 


EvERYBonY  loved  "  Emmy  Lou '"and  Abbie  Ann  is  another  very  real,  very 
human,  and  deliciously  lovable  little  girl.  The  story  is  told  with  the  same 
tender  sympathetic  touch  that  made  the  *'Emmy  Lou"  stories  so  irresisti- 
ble.    Pictures  by  Relyea.     Cloth,  250  pages,  $1.50. 


By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Author  of  '*  The  Crimson  Sw&iter" 

TOM,  DICK,  AND  HARRIET 

A  STIRRING  Story  of  school  work  and  play.  A  healthful,  happy  book,  which 
boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  etjually.  Sixteen  pictures  by  Relyea.  Handsome 
cloth  cover,  i2mo,  350  pages,  $1.50. 


By  the  well-known  Kindergar^ 
ten  authority,  Emilie  Poulsson 

FATHER  AND 
BABY  PLAYS 

Music, pictures  and  rhymes,  teaching  fathers 
mothers,  and  babies  how  to  play  together, — 
unconsciously  instructing  the  little  ones. 

Illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


Oar  classified  list  of  hooks  for 

Cillidren,  telling  for  what  a^es  the  b-.. « 
are  intended  and  whether  for  honor  prlvf 
both)  is  invaluable  at  Holiday  time.  I*!  r-» 
part  of  our  "  Books  Worth  Having,";.::* 
fully  illustrated   by  John  Wolcoti  .\,:ir.> 
Free  on  request.    Address  below. 


THR  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION 
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DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY'S 

Inew  books 


Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Bound 
and     Especially .  Suitable     for 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


ftlKEN 


^ 


MY  LADY  CAPRICE 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

Full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Charlotte  Welicr 
Dittlcr,  and  decorations  by  T.  B.  Hapgood.  A  beautiful 
I  H.'k  and  a  delightful  story. 


$1.50 


MOTHER 


By  OWEN  WISTER 
Author  of  "THE  VIRGINIAN,"  "LADYBALTI- 
MORE,"  etc.     With  eight  illustrations,  four  of  which 
are  in  colors  by  John  Kae.     Cover  in  colors;  decorated 
borders. 

$1.25 


FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 

Each  Tolume  iDuitiated  with  qiuntitiei  of  fuU-i»ae  pUtes  m  many  colon 
Venice.     By  Beryl  de  Selincoukt,  and  May  Sturgk-Henderson.     Numerous  illustrations  from  waterK:olor  draw- 
incs  by  Reginald   Barratt,  of  the  Royal  Water-Color  Society.     Large  8vo,        ....  n*U  $3.80 

Edition  de  Luxe,  .........  .  special  nety    7.50 

Cairo.  Jemsalem.  and  Damaacos.    Three  Chief  Cities  of  the  Egyptian  Sulcins.    By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  D.Litt 
Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Fully  illustrated  in  color  after  water-color  originals 
by  W.  S.  S.  Tyrwhitt,  R.B.A.;  with  additional  plates  after  paintings  by  Reginald  Barratt,  A.R.W.S.,  and  from 
native  objects.     Large  8vo,  cloth,  ..........        «#/,  $3.60 

Edition  de  Luxe,  ...........  t^tciai  met^    7.60 

CElliadi  ■!  CitiM  ol  France.    By  Herbert  Marshall,  R.W.S.,  and  Hester  Marshall.    With  sixty  full*page 
illustrations  in  color  by  Herbert  Marshall.    8vo,cloth,      .......  if//,  $3.50 

Edition  de  Luxe,  ...........  s^tcial  ntty    7.60 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES 

Cathadiml  CHiea  ol  P««y>»"wf      By  George  Gilbert.    With  sixty  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  W.  W.  Collins, 

R.I.     8vo,  cloth «//,  $8.60 

Edition  de  Luxe,  ...........  special  net^    7.60 

Verattillcs  and  The  Triaaona.    By  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  with  fifty-six  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Ren^  Binet. 
8vo,  cloth.  .............  neU  $3.60 

Edition  de  Luxe,  ...........  special  ntt^  7.60 


Historic  Landmarks  of  America 

Docnbed  by  Gieat  Writen 
CoBpiled  by  ESTHER  SINGLETON 

Fully  illustrated. 
$1.60  net 


The  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers 

By  MAURICE  MAETERUNCK 

Author  of  "THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE,"  etc.    Illus- 
trations in  photogravure  ;  decorations  by  Edgar  Fisher. 
$1.20  net 


FICTION 


Uaught 


er 


THE 
of    Anderson 


^row 


By  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

Author  of  "Graustark,"  "Jane  Cable,"  Etc. 

Fully  illustrated 

$i.5o 


THE  STOOPING  LADY 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Author  of  "THE  FOREST  LOVERS,'*  "RICHARD 
yEA-ANI>-NAY,'*  etc.  Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

$1.S0 


THE    HALO 

By  BETTINA  VON  HUTTEN 

Author  of  "PAM,"  "  PAM  DECIDES,"  et 
tispiece  by  Martin  Justice. 

$1.S0 
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25  cents  a  copy  ^T-f  F"  $3.0O  a  yea| 

OUTING 

MAGAZINE 

FOR  DECEMBER 

HUNGRY  eyes  will  feast  their  fill  upon  this  sumptuous  issu^ 
Prefaced  by  a  cover  design  whose  rich,  warm  colors  breath^ 
the  very  essence  of  Christmas  cheer,  it  contains  a  group  of  fuU-pagJ 
color  plates  of  an  artistic  charm  never  surpassed  in  an  Americail 
magazine.  Those  four  masterly  winter  paintings  by  H.  T.  Dunn 
will  be  hung  framed  in  a  thousand  dens  of  lovers  of  beautifu 
pictures  and  admirers  of  courageous  men.  Especially,  the  paint- 
ing entitled,  "Lost,  Looking  For  The  Trail,"  conveys  grimlj 
the  gray,  overbearing  vastness  of  a  winter's  nightfall  in  the  bilk 

A  Glimpse  of  its  Contents 

The  Whistling  Buoy,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine 

One  of  the  best  sea  stories  this  writer  has  ever  done.  There  are  to 
illustrate  it  twd  full-page  drawings  by  Harding.  | 

Animal  and  Plant  Intelligence,  by  John  Burroughs 

An  article  dealing  with  a  wealth  of  literary  charm  and  of  intimate 
knowledge,  with  the  fascinating  subject  made  clear  by  the  title. 

The  Dream  Road,  by  Edwina  Stanton  Babcock 

A  delicate  and  elusive  story  of  travel  in  Italy.  Equal  in  charm  to 
the  text  are  the  illustrations  by  Peixotto. 

Experiences  with  Humming  Birds,  by  Herbert  K.  Job 

Illustrated  from  some  rare  photographs  by  the  author.  It  is  an 
interesting  descriptive  bit  of  woodland  craft  by  this  keen  observer  of  bird 
life,  whose  papers  in  this  magazine  have  met  so  warm  a  welcome. 

Round  Up  Days,  by  Stewart  Edward  White 

An  incisive  exposition  of  stirring  doings  on  the  old  cattle  ranges. 

Western  Office  Manufacturing  Plant  v     v  rw#: 

1511  Heyworth  BuUding  and  Subscription  Offices  !^- w    ,P^^^L^ 

CHICAGO  DEPOSIT,  N,  Y.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^'^ 
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HE 


TRAGEDY  OF  RUSSIA 
PACDIC  ASIA 


IN 


By  FREDERICK  M  cCORMICK 


by  the  Anflior, 
Two  Volnmci 


E  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact 

that  Tbe  Tragedy  of  Russia  in  Pacific  Asia 
Frederick    McGDrmick  is  the 
[  important  book  on  the  late 
that  will  be  published  for  a 
time. 

is  a  complete  personal  ac- 
t,  covering  the  whole  period 
ie  conspiracy  of  the  Eastern 
tre  and  the  war,  from  1900 
»o6. 

ederick  McCormick  was  the 
dated    Press  representative 

the    Russian    Army,    and 

right  through  the  war  from 
ming  to  end. 


iB  box.      Priee  $6UM  net. 

In  treating  matters  in  his  present  work,  he 
deals  with  all  his  subjects  in  a  dispassionate 
manner.  His  survey  of  the  war, 
its  causes  and  its  lessons,  is 
accompanied  by  neither  spleen 
nor  partiality. 

The  pictorial  features,  also,  are 
of  the  kind  rarely  found  in  books 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  McG^rmick's  style  in  writ- 
ing is  almost  electric  at  times; 
this  element  in  connection  with 
his  painstaking  attitude  for  de- 
tails and  the  unvarnished  truth 
makes  the  work  most  readable 
and  thrilling  from  cover  to  cover. 


FREDERICK  McCORMICK 


BE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  OLD  TIME 
SHIPMASTER 

Edited  by  RALPH  D.  PAINE 
nrontispleee.  12nu»,  clotli.  Price  $1.S0  net. 

Locked  in  an  old  sea-capitan's  chest,  for  something  over  a  hundred  years,  lay  a  bundle  of 
rs  and  papers — grown  yellow  and  crisp  with  age.  Upon  examination  of  these  letters  there 
'ound  a  romance  as  ideal  as  it  was  pathetic.  Mr.  Paine  secured  this  *'old  bundle  of  incense" 
edited  it  in  most  delightful  fashion,  so  that  we  now  have  light  for  the  first  time  on  a  rare 
^acious  gentleman  of  the  sea — one  Capitan  Russell.  Romance  in  fiction  could  not  possibly 
ore  entrancing  than  this  one  in  jact.  And,  too,  we  have  here  pictured  a  queer  light  on  life 
a  over  one  hundred  years  ago.     A  most  delightful  hook. 
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KIDDER  PEABODY  AND  COMPANY 

116    DEVONSHIRE    STREET 
BOSTON    MASS. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
FOREIGN    EXCHANCE 
LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AN  INDEX 

to  the 

ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

In  two  Tolomes 

1857-1888  (Vols.  1-62)      $3 
1889-1901  (Vob.  63-88)    %2 

Special  prices 
to  Libraries 

THE  MANHATTAN 

PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREi 

ARTHUR  CASSOT.  Proff»ri«tor 

JfEW  YORK                                                            M,OM 
ROMS                                                                        g^Jtn 

CAMBRIDGE  BUILDiAfG 
Cor.  FiftK  Ave.  and  33d  SI 

NEW  YORK 

Gives  the  best  service  of  Press  Clippin^j 
any  subject  of  interest  from  all   papers 
periodicals  published  here  and  abroad, 
readers  gather  for  you  more  valuable  mat 
than  you  could  get  ordinarily  in  a  lifetime 

Our  service  is  the  neatest  and   most 
oughly  done. 

Scrap-books  of  clippings  are  roost  valo 
for  reference  and  your  library. 

Send  your  order  on  the  subjects  in  vi 
you  are  interested. 

TERMS: 

too  CLIPPINGS.       $5.00          l.OM  CUPPIlfCS,  1 
250          "                  12.00         5.000            ••             1 
500          ••                 20.00-10.000^         "             2 
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AGASSIZ  HALL 

i  Boys*  School  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

frf>para  for  th«  best  colleges  and  universities.  The  climate  is 
KvUfd.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  ride,  row,  swim,  fish,  hunt, 
,w>wilK)e,  as  out-of-door  aids  toward  developing  healthy  man- 
t  Alta,  Placer  County. 


ifomia  Hospital 


School  for  Nurses 


LfM 

Ancelca 
m  jesxa.  Ideal  private  hospital.  150  beds.  Maternity,  med- 
■arirical  departuMuts.  Beautiful  semi-tropic  surroundings. 
tea  training.     lUurtrated  booklet  free.    Write. 


Connecticut 


IGLESIDE-A  Seiiool  for  BIrls. 

New  Milf  ord,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

^  bstf  yev  begins  February  5,  1908. 

AfKS.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 


8S  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

b  jcar.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  General 
M.  Soperior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
The  bome  life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


le  Cafharlne  Aiken  School 

I  GIRLS.    Stamfordy  Conn.  Near  New  York  aty. 

I       AddreM 

k  Harriet  B«eclier  Sooville  Devaii,  A.  B.  ( Wellesley). 


WASHDiaToif,  litchfield  Co. 
LJ„^  Cr*l-ii^i^l  Home  and  Preparatory  School  for 
UgC  OCnUUi.  Boyg,  College  preparation  a  special- 
bdiridoal  instmction.  Cottage  System.  Modem  equipment. 
iRToands.  Perfect  sanitation.  Athletic  facilities,  Base  Ball, 
BiU,  Tennis,  Golf,  etc.     Illustrated  circular. 

WILLIAM  O.  BRINSMADB  (Hanrard),  Principal. 


;|Ktaje(jeeac^uieeettiJ 


Bakbb. 

m  Hill,  the  Private  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

•  exceptional  advantages  for  this  class.  Classified  School  and 
a.  4  Cottages.  290  acres.  Kleirant  appointments.  Send  for 
Itf.  6ISORGE  A.   BROWN,   M.  D.,  Superintendent. 


Borrox,  Mas*. 

IE  WE5TON  SCHOOL  Jj^if/"-  SSinrASS 

anr».RiciiAmDS09,  A.B.,  Principal,  43  St.  James  St.,  Roxbury. 


Bbadford. 
^DFORD  ACADEMY  For  Young  women 

Of%e  Hundred  and  Fifth  Year 
tj  milea  from  Boston.  Twenty-five  acres  of  grounds.  Certifl- 
sdaits  to  Welleeley,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  other  colleges.  Gen- 
eoofss  of  four  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School 
bites,  ror  catalogue  and  book  of  views,  address  the  Principal, 
Mns  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M. 


MASS  A  CUUSETTS  —  {continued) 


The  Gilman  School 
for  Girls 

No.  36  Concord  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


LOWTHORPE  SCHOOL 

Of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Horticulture 

Lovrthorpe.  Groton,  Massachusetts.        For  WOMEN 


SPBIKOrULD. 

"The  Elms."  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for  Gfrls. 
English,  Music,  Special,  and  College  Preoaratory  Courses.  Certifi- 
cate admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE   W.    PORTER,  Principal. 


WOBCBSTR 


Established 
1856 


The    HIGHLAND 
Military  Academy. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alsx.  H.  Viwtok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Springfield,  Visitor. 
a)  An  Ideal  location  in  tlie  residential  part  of  '*  The  Academic  City.' 
'  ••       •   :tea  Faculty. 


a  prime  requisite  for  the 


(2)  An  experienced,  carefully  selected  Fa< 

(3)  An  institution  which  makm  character 

admission  and  retention  of  its  pupils.        ,    „   . 

(4)  An  abundant,  wholesome  diet ;  athletics  controlled. 

(5)  A  busy,  working  school  which  flU  its  students  for  leading  places 

in  collegiate,  professional,  or  business  life. 
Address  or  call  upon  for  all  information 

JOSEPH  ALDEN  SHAW,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


0t\o  S^erjfep 


KBNT  PI^ACS:  SCHOOI^  for  Girls 

SUMMITy  F.  J.  (tatajtaa  to  Hsw  York).  Mrs.  Barah  Woodaaa  Past. 
PrindpaL  HamUtoB  Wright  MaMs,  LL.  D..  Prssd't  Board  of  IMxsotors. 


I^eto  Horft 


New  York  City,  73»-^  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  64th  St. 
One  block  from  5Ch  Ave.  and  Central  Park 

MISS  BANCS  and   MISS  WHITON 
ResiaeAtial    Day  ScHool    for  Girls 

Chriitmss  Vseation  endi  Jsnuary  Wh,  190«.  Year  Book  tent  with  plcamus 
on  applicstion. 


The  Oasslcal  School  for  Girls 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  SCOVILLE,  2043  Fifth  Avenue.  An- 
neat  in  Paria,  with  Fall  and  Summer  Travel  ClasseB. 

Full  Course  in  Music  and  Art.  Special  studies  or  regular  course  for 
diploma.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Home  care  and  social  life. 
Gymnasium. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS    (E»Ubli»hed  in  1816). 
Removed  from  1 1«  West  T«d  St.  to  4«  Riverside  Drive. 

REOPENED  OCT.  2, 


THE  HERRILL-van  LAER  SCHOOL 

Boardini^  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Formerly  The 
Peebles  and  Thompson  School.  Opened  Oct  2.  30,  32, 
and  :54  East  'uth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


40th  year. 


OSSININQ-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Claju  C.  Fvllbs,  PrindpaL 


_,  -,  .  Rye,  New  York. 

Kye  beminary,     For  particular*  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE. 
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NEW  YORK -(.continued) 

Ccatiei  atm  fitmam 

I'Hl::  II ALLIOL  SCHOOL.  UUca.N.Y. 

For  Girls.    College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

EDITH  ROCKWELL  HALL,  A.  B.,  Head. 

Tlfit^ixw^/x  Select  two  months*  S^mbtt  tr- 
nijl  II IJI"  sonal  escort :    dKacc  oJ  r«*e 

*^       small ;  fine  ateanter^     Ap^  a  . 

The  Tempi*  To«,  f.  ti  Inlinitai 

<DI)io 

ORIENT  1 

Feb.  6. '06.     70  days,  bj  chartered  SS'^ 
tons.     Toms  Round  the  WorU.  ID  E«i|fcSL 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.    -     -    Ta»fih^ 

Glendale  College  for  Women,  GUadai*.  o. 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati.    Fall  term  bei^in  Sept.  18.    ColUge  Prepara- 
tory with  certificate  privilege*.    Cotlegiatf  Courn:»,  Art,  Mu>ic.  Elocution. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  home  life.    Terras  moderate. 

M188  R.  J.  DkVOR£,  A.M.,  President. 

f^enttje^plbania 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladles. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York. 
The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property.    For  circulars  address 
MISS  STLVLl  J   EASTMAN,  Principal,  Ogonts  School  P.  0.,  Pa. 

EDUCATIOM 
ADVERTISING  Ml 

Single  insertion,  per  inch .  .  .|ci 
Thiree  insertions,  per  incb    .  .  'J' 
Six  insertions,  per  inch     .  .  .  H 
Twelve  insertions,  per  inch  .  .  -< 

foreign 

Freiburg  In  Baden,  Germany 

Home  School  for  Girls 

Specialties :  Modern  languages,  Music,  Arts,  Gymnastics,  Sports. 
Lectures  by  (Jniversity  Professors.     References  on  application  to 
The  Principal,  FRAU  IDA  UHLAND. 

J^ctentiftc 

Nbw  Havkm. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    Courses  in  Chemistry,  Pure  and  Applied  :  in  Civil, 
Electrical,  Mt^rhanical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering;   in  Botany,  Zo- 
ology, Mineraloiry,  and  Geology  ;  in  studies  preparatory  to  Mining 
and  MetaUurgy:  in  Biology,  with  special  reference  to  preparation 
for  a  Medical  Course;  and  in  general    Scientific  Stiidies,  with  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  and  German,  Political  Economy,  History,  etc 
For  prO);rainine  address 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL  H.  CHITTENDEN,  Director. 

You  arc  Interested «' 
in  something . . .  r 

We  read  and  clip  thoaaands  of  mlhwwijt  I^ 
ercry   week  :  thcreforv.  we    can  ecmp  j«  ^riL  - 
economicallr  for  a  debate,  apeeeh.  Ifrture.  «^     •'' 
else  reqairing  up-to-date  infonnalMra.  abd  I-ai 

Twenty  select  cliryUfi  tr  SIM 
By  the  month.  $1.00  ud  ifvirt^ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  300KLET.  whith  exjdso*  »' 
elippiiur  indortn. 

20th  Century  Press  OippiafW 

Hew  Torh  life  Bnildiu.  OkaP 

CcachetiS'  agencicjBf 

Boston.  50  Bromfield  Street. 

EASTERN   TEACHER'S  AGENCY, 

Estabhsbed  i8c)o.          MISS   E.   F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 

Tklbprone  CoNNKcnoK. 

_ 

- 

^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ^^i^ 

Recommends  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Private  S^'hools.  Cor- 
respondence invited.     Telephone. 

If  you  want  all  the  b« 

that 's  worth  while  it  * 

Presbyterian  Dencwniia* 

With   brilliant  editorial   commeiii - 
partnients  of  interest  to  even's?"' 
the  family,  send  Two  Dollars ij^-* 
yearly  subscription  to 

€ht  ^Westminister   ^£-' 

M  LBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

/J     81    Chapel    St.,    Albany,   N.  Y.  -    Provi.lea  schools  of  all 
jt    JL    grades  with  comiwtent   teachers,     AwustH  teachers  in  ob- 
taining positions.     Send  for  cimilars.     Mention  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^?,??j*|„tj* 

RecommendH  teachers  to  collepeR,  schools,  and  families. 
Advi8P8  parents  about  nchools.                    Wm.  0.  Pratt,   M|rr. 

THE    AMERICAN    EDUCAXIONAI.   ASSOCIATIOH 

1^  >„»c^5:'  About  Schools 

Write  fully.        Address  School  Infonnation  Department. 
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>  WHAT  GIFT 

^ILL  BE  LONGER  TREASURED 

^  WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY? 

USEFUL  The  lotenutional  i«  a  constant 
source  of  knowledge.  It  not  only  answers 
jonMT  questions  concerning  new  words, 
spelling,  pronunciation,  etc. ,  but  also  ques- 
tions about  places,  noted  people,  foreign 
words,  and  many  other  subjects. 

REUABLE.  Editor-in-Chief,  W.  T.  Harris, 
Ph.  D.  ,LL.D.  ,for  over  ITyears  U.S.Comr. 
of  Edacation.  The  recently  enlarged  edi- 
tioa  contains  25,000  New  Words.  The 
Gazetteer,  and  Biographical  Dictionary 
kaT«  been  car ef oily  revised.  Constant 
emendations  keep  the  volume  abreast  of  the 
times.    2380  Pages.     5000  Illustrations. 

AUTHORITATIVE.  It  is  the  standard  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Courts  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Off  ice.  The  basis  of  near- 
ly all  the  Schoo! books.  Indorsed  by  all 
State  School  Saperintendents  and  univer- 
sally  recommended  by  College  Presidents 
and  Educators.  Standard  for  over  99% 
of  the  Newspapers.  THIS  CANNOT  BE 
TRULY  SAID  OF  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE  and  LASTING.  TheTarions 
bindings  are  rich  and  durable  and  the  paper 
and  printing  are  superior. 

It  IB  the  Best  Christmas  Gift. 


THAN 


w  i^;iiTi:Ks  coll>:giatk  dictxonaky. 

Th«  l»rift?«tof  oaTftbridfniK'nt*.  R*>KTilar  edition. 
*iM»  7  X  10  X  2  J>-«  in.  Thin  Paper  Edit  ioa,  Bizo63-4 
s  8  6-41  X  1  1-3  in.,  printed  f  romiairae  pUte*,  on  bible 
paper.  A  r>'&i  gt-ni  of  boolfmakintr,  uDiiurpa»«(HJ 
fo»  eV!««»nce  »n«i  oonvenicnaw.  1110  papcs  and 
1 100  illoatntinnit.     ValnnMo  S*-otti!*h  ObwHarr. 


Wnt«  for  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  &  SompIePagt***  Free. 

O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

I>ei*k  8.  SPBINGFIKLD,  MASS. 

GET   THE   BEST, 


To  Mr.  Aldrich's  friends  this  picture  of 
Elihu  Vedder^s  will  be  of  special  interest. 
The  inspiration  was  the  immediate  result  of  a 
midnight  talk  on  immortality  between  the 
author  and  artist  in  Mr.  Vedder's  stuaio  in 
Rome.    The  picture  is  to  be  had  exclusively  in 


in  two  sizes:  7  x  12  inches,  $3.00;  5x9,  $1.50. 

The  Copley  Prints  make  choice  gifts ;  also 
unsurpassed  as  pictures  for  one's  home.  Mr. 
Vedder  says,  "  They  are  all  that  an  artist  could 
ask  in  the  reproduction  of  his  work."  Edwin 
A.  Abbey  says :  **  Those  that  have  been  pub- 
lished reproducing  my  own  work,  I  could  not 
wish  bettered." 

At  art  stores,  or  sent  on  approval.  Fifty 
cents  to  $20.00.  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  with  300  illustrations  (practi- 
cally a  handbook  of  American  art)  is  sent  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  (stamps),  which  charge  may 
be  deducted  from  a  subsequent  purchase  of 
the  prints  themselves.  Excellent  for  Christmas 
selections.    Above  picture^  copyright  igo^  by 

Curtis  &  Cameron,  CSiA"^?;  Boston 
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THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

you  can  make  to  a  friend  is  a  year's  subscription  to 

THE  LIVING  AGE 

The  magazine  will  be  to  him  a  weekly  reminder  of  your  regard.  Incidentally,  it  will  cooTey  to 
him  the  choicest  and  most  important  articles,  reprinted  without  abridgment  from  more  than 
thirty  of  the  best  English  reviews,  magazines,  and  literary  journals,  ranging  all  the  way  trom 
the  quarterlies  to  Punch,  and  including  every  department  of  human  interest. 

The  magazine  prints  the  best  fiction,  —  serials  and  short  stories  ;  the  best  essays  ;  the  best 
literary  criticism ;  the  best  travel  articles ;  the  best  verse  ;  the  ablest  discussions  of  public  affairs. 

With  the  whole  range  of  current  English  periodicals  to  select  from,  it  is  able  to  present  more 
articles  which  an  intelligent  reader  would  rather  not  miss  than  any  other  single  magazine. 

The  year's  numbers  contain  more  than  3,300  pages,  or  twice  as  much  as  one  of  the  four-dollar 
magazines.  The  magazine  is  no  experiment.  It  has  ministered  to  a  cultivated  constituency  for 
more  than  63  years.  Known  as  **  Littell's,"  its  name  is  a  household  word.  It  was  never  fresher, 
more  timely,  wider  in  its  scope,  or  more  nearly  indispensable  than  now  to  intelligent  readers. 

New  subscribers  for  1908  will  receive  free  the  remaining  numbers  of  1907  from  the  date 
on  which  their  subscriptions  reach  the  publishers. 


TERMS:  Six  dollars  a  year :  S-monihs*  trial  subsariptiom  SlJ 

THE  LIVING  AGE  COMPANY 

6  Beacon  Street 


BOSTOI 


EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 

EDITED  BY 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Columbia  University 
and  President  of  the  University 

XHE  Educational  Review^  founded  in  1891,  com- 
mands the  support  of  every  prominent  student  of 
ation,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  an  educational  newspaper ;  it  is  not  a  journal 
for  the  presentation  of  schoolroom  methods ;  it  is  not 
an  organ  of  any  special  educational  interest  or  of  any 
one  type  of  educational  doctrine. 

It  is  the  organ  of  representative  students  of  education ; 
it  is  national  and  international  in  scope,  and  catholic  in 
sympathy ;  its  field  of  interest  includes  educational  work 
of  every  form  and  grade. 

The  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are  studious 
teachers  and  students  of  education  who  wish  to  know 
the  ripest  thought,  the  newest  investigations,  and  the 
best  books  on  education. 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  $3   A   YEAR ;    TRIAL   SUB- 
SCRIPTION (for  new  subscribers  only)  THREE 
MONTHS,  50c. ;  SINGLE  COPIES,  35c. 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Journal  of  Philc 

Psycholo^  and  Scientific  Mc 

There  is  no  similar  journal  in  the  fie 
of  scientific  philosophy.    It  is  identified  ' 
with    no   philosophical   tradition,    and 
stands  preeminently  for  the  correlation 
of  philosophy  with  the  problems  and 
experience  ot  the  present 

The   current   volume   (IV)   contains,   amo 
other  valuable  articles,  — 

The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts : 

JOHN  DEVE^ 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Eiect : 

GEORGE  STUART  FUT.LERTOf 

The  Absolute  and  the  Strenuous  Life 
WILLIAM  JAME 

Individual  and  Social  Ethics : 

A.C  ARMSTRONt 

Praematism  vs*  Skepticism  i 

F.  C  S.  SC3iILLEfl 

Proleeomena  to  a  Tentative  Realism 
E.  B.  McGILVAR^ 

Published  on  alUrnate  Thursdays 

Sob-Statton  M,  New  Torll  Qty 

$3.00  per  Annum,  26  numbcfs  1 5  Cents  per  C^ 
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256  f ifrti  abe. 

3rt.  28tb  anO  29tb  ;^treetj^ 


No  other  Branch  houae 
in  America 


Braun'g  Carbon  jgttntg 

Direct  reproductions  of  indent  and  jDlftotiem  d^a^rptecfirf  in  the 
principal  Galleries  of  the  World.  Also  Ercbitecturej^,  ;^cu{pturej^  and 
Views  of  ;^tDit3erianti« 

Recent  additions  :  —  Several  American  Galleries. 

31  Collection  of  ®tier  1 00,000  piates 

Extract  from  General  Catalogue  with  over  800  Illustrations,  50 
cents.     Free  to  Educational  Institutions. 

General  Catalogue,  in  French  texte,  not  illustrated,  ^i.oo. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  application.  BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 


BKAIJTIFITI. 
CHKI^iTMAS     TilFTS 

Reprodtietiona  of  the 
World's  Great  Paintings. 

Soluble  for  All  Ages. 
Awarded  Four  Gold  Medala. 

The  PERRY 

PICTURES 

ONE    CKNT 

each  fur  i5  or  mor^.  Sue  .iSxS. 
(fi  to  in  timcB  thin  size.)  Spud 
TO-DAT  *i5c.  for  25  art  subjectu, 
or  "i/i  for  chil<Ircn  or  2.>  kittPii*. 
etc.,  or  a5  MfidonTMi*.  or  %\.m 
for  the  4  i^lsor  for  Art8<tof  llJO 
pirturf  lior  for  21  large  picturei^ 

1U\1L> 

Sut  I  "faction  or  money  refund- 
ed. I'ntaloziic  of  ICiX)  miniature 
iMustratimis  and  .')  picturtfi  for 
two  two-cent  (staiotiii. 

Order  TO-DAY. 

The  PERRY   PICTURES  CO., 

Box  66.  MALOEN,  MASS. 


I! 


UTHORS 
GENCY 


«»np  for  BooMtt  A  to 

WILLIAM 


FiFTBBNTH  Yhas.  Candid,  sug- 
gestive Critictsm.  literarv  and  tech- 
nical Revision,  practical  Advice. 
ENspoMl;  MSS.  of  all  kinds, 
prose  and  verse.  Instruction. 
Refbkbncrs:   Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 

,  son,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Wm. 

'  Dean  Howells,  Thos.  Nelson  Page, 
Mary  £.  Wilkins  Freeman,  and 
others. 

A.  DRESSER,  Director. 

Garrison  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUase  mentioft  tht  Atlantic, 


lOOKS. 

m    tKi  matter  on  wliat  subject. 


All  OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS  SUPPLIED, 
_  jn  what  subject.      Write  me.     I  can  get  you 

Mc  ever  pubUslied .     Acknowledged  the  world  over  as  the  most 
i  book  finders  extant.     Please  state  wants. 
BAKRirs  CIBKAT  BOOKSHOP, 

Joiin  Briffht  St.,  RlrnilnKham,  Enyland. 


WDI  ATCC    for  Particular  People, 
rLA  I  CO  at  Exceptional  Prices 

a  inay  disfigure  your  books,  but  artistic  labels,  cre- 
^^iaUyiot  youp  identify,  protect,  and  enrich  them. 
■»  %nd  prices  upon  request. 

•i^xTiKE  KiKBV,  1455  Emerson  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
tobrr  Ex  iitiru-Vereio.  Berlin.) 


BOOnLETS  24TH 

CALENDARS  and  season 

POSTAL  CARD  PACKETS 

Our  welUknown  Packets  are  ready,  and  need 
only  brief  mention.  First  7  Packs,  postpaid, 
for  $3.85.      10  Packs,   postpaid,  $5.80. 

For  54  cents,  17  Xmas  Cards  and  Hanging  Card. 

"     54  cents,  10  Fine  Cards  and  Hanging  Card. 

"     $108,        35  Xmas  Cards  and  Booklet. 

*'     $1 .08,        40  Fine  Postal  Cards  { 20  of  them  Xmas). 

"     54  cents,  20  Fine  Postal  Cards  (all  different). 

'»    $1.08,        10  Beautiful  Calendars. 

"     54  cents,    5  Beautiful  Calendars  (all  different). 

'*     37  cents,  10  Xmas  Cards. 

'*    54  cents,    5  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

*'    54  cents,  35  Sunday-School  Cards,  or  ao  Fine 
Birthday  Cards. 
^^^  Special  Packets  and  lots  put  up  to  order. 

TFirilFRQ    l^oc  $1-08,  50  Cards,  no  two  alike. 
I  CRUncnO    por  S4  cents,  25  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

Paper  sold  by  the  pound;  Samples  15  cents. 

H.  H,  CARTER  CEL  CO., 

Satisfaction  5  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 

Guaranteed.  Full  Circulars  on  Aiilication 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No.  10. 


BOOKS 

AT 

UBERAL 


When  calling,  please  ask  for  Mr.  Orant. 
Whenever  yon  need  a  book,  address  Mr, 
Orant. 


Before  buying  books,  write  for  quota- 
tions.    An  as.sortment  of  catalogues  and 

niQnnilllTQ  special  slips  of  l>ooks  at  reduced  prices 

UldbUUN  I  5  3^„t  £or  16-cent  stamp. 

r.  E.  ORAHT.  Books     -    -     23  West  4ad  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  advertisemtnt  amLr^ceive  a  ditcoHHt. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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DP    (3    B  O  O  K^S    <^nd  ^  R^T   O^ 


THE  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL 

Js  No.  175  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets.     It  contains  some  noteworthy  tributes  paid  to 
Longfellow  at  his  death  in  1882  and  also  at  the  Centennial  celebration  last  Febmarj. 

Price  5  cents  a  copy.    $4.00  a  hundred. 
Send  for  complete  lists.  DIRECTORS  OLD  SOUTH  WORK, 

Old  South  Meetingr-House,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  THEOLOGY 


BY 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE 

A  paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches,  Sept.  18, 1878.     Sent  free.    Address 

MISS  L.  FRKEMAN  CLARKE,  Mafcuolia,  MaM. 


ADVERTISING   RATES 
IN  BOOKS  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 

Single  insertion,  per  inch     ....  $6.30 
Three  insertions,  per  inch   ....     5.98  each. 

Six  insertions,  per  inch 5.67 

T\%'elve  insertions,  per  inch      .    .    .     4.72 

MANUSCRIPTS   TYPEWRITTEN 

Editors  prefer  typewritten  material 

EXPERT  8ESVI0E  MODERATE  FEES 

L.  E.  SWARTZ,  526  East  Newport  Street,  ('aiCAOO 


WANTd 

COPIES  OF  ni 
ATLANTIC  lOITI 

FOR 

Ftbruary,  Augvst  ud 

Cash  paid  for  copies  in  good  cxr- 

ADDRESS 

THE  ATLANTIC  M< 

4  PARK  STREET, 


Press  Clippings 


Entire 


CoT«r«4  by  Obo  S«nrlc«  for  One  Cm! 

iflt's 

International 

Service 


PROMPT  SE 

Most  Comprehensive,  Comfi 

and  Thorough  iaiivl 

SUPPLIES  Items  of  New*  and 
Subject,  whether  Commercial,  Fiiiwil 
Scientific  or  Political. 

FURNISHES     Advancv     iBformaue. 

Buildings,  Cooatruction,  and  all  kinds  of  utm  « 
buaiueaaea. 


RENDERS    T«d  hot   Trade  Keva 

you  — just  what  you  want  — all   there  is  «<  a 
every  d»y^  and  cosU  but  20  to  oO  centa  a  day. 

JntereaHng  booklet  MU  Aov  it  *#  dmtf  am-  • 
it  '*  vatuabU  :  tent  free  <m  requeM.    j.  - 

International  Press  Clippinq  ^ 

1625    BOYCE   BUILDING.   CHlCA;^ 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

CONTRACTORS.     MATERIA!.,    MRN.    BUrLDERS,    MAXTTFACTtmERS,     u,     fsct,    ANYBODY    inttT»^«4  la  fW^iMM'  ** 

kiixls.  uhtniri  from  our  <Uily  reuortH  QLICK.   RELIABLE  INFORMATION.    Otir  special  eorrfvpuodcnU  sU  or«r  tte  Mwtrr  «M,-  • 
piitri>ns  thf  ru'w.*  in  advance  of  their  rompotit<tr»  and  before  it  ha»  txHJotMc  roniinoTi  property. 

l.it  11^  knr.w  what  vnu  want  and  we  will  «end  you  i»Ninples  and  qnot*' you  pricm. 

rUhiSS  CLIPPINtJS  on  any  Bubieot  from  all  the  leadinsr  current  new-j.api-ni.  mas^t^ines.  trade  and  terhnical  ioaraals  ^  tt^  T  ' 
(  nnn.ia.  I'l'BLIC  SPKAKKHs.  WRITERS.  STIDENTS.  CLUB  WOMEN  can  *re„re  rvliaMe  data  for  apeccKn.  c^o%  tfdM 
fu<-!liti<'s  for  vrvinK  Tmdo  n?nl  Cla*."  Joiirnaln.  Railroatlti  and  larjre  indu^-trtiil  corporiridns. 

^VF.  READ,  throuifh  our  »tafT  of  skilled  readers,  a  more  comprehensiN  c  and  hf-tt<  r  H^lirttfl  litt  of  publieaUooj  thaa  aaj  mthnr  tfanm 

WE  AIM  to  {five  prompt  nnd  intelligent  service  at  the  lowest  price  consi-tent  w  Uli  iro,-d  work. 

Writ!'  IIS  about  it.    Send  Rtamp  for  booklet. 

The  United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  147  Flftli  Avenue,  Chicago 

Digitized  by  CjOOSIC 


MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

Aoibor  of  The  HOUSE  of  •  THOUSAND  CANDLES 
-  and  The  PORT  of  MISSING  MEN 

Rosalind  at 
W     Red  Gate 

A  MO  RE  fascinating  story  than  ^osa^ 
lind  at  Red  Qate  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.     In  it  once  again  we  vbit 
the  locality  made  familiar  to  the  world  in 
The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles, 

A  buoyant  romance  brimming  with 
lively  humor  and  optimism,  with  mystery 
that  breeds  adventure  and  ends  in  love  and 
'lappiness ;  sure  once  more  to  prove  Mr, 
Nicholson  our  most  popular  novelist. 


Pictures  by 

ARTHUR  I.  KELLER 

]2mo.,  $1.50  postpaid 


Drawn  by  A.  L  KELLER  f Of  R06ALiND  AT  RED  GATE 


:  BEST  MAN 


By  HAROLD  MacGRATH 

Author  of  THE  MAN  ON  THE  BOX  and  HALF  A  ROGUE 

The  Best  Man 

THAT  love  will  find  a  way  is  the  theme  of  this  thoroughly 
MacGrathian  and  most  attractive  volume.     Irate  parents 
may  storm  and  rage,  clever  rivals  may  scheme  and  plot, 
but  the  best  man  gets  the  girl  despite  all  obstacles. 

The  sentiment  is  as  gay  as  a  rainbow ;  and  through  the 
book  Mr.  MacGrath's  sparkling  humor  plays  most  brilliantly. 

Elight  Striking 

Pictures  by  WILL  GREFEf 

$1.50  postpaid 


Jjr  OCTAVE  THANET.  Author  of  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 

The  Lion's  Share 

A   ROMANCE  of  modem  American  life  —  which  means  not 

A\   *  love  in  idleness,"  but  hotter-veined  "  love  in  business."     No 

one  can  tell  about  it  so  charmingly  as  does  Octave  Tlianet. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  mysterious  disappearance,  followed  by  a 

irSmg  chase ;  the  whole  being  flavored  with  rich  and  kindly  humor. 

JTA  SizlWiihfu]  PurtuTtt  hw  E.  M.  ASHE  SI. 50  postpaid 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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James  Whitcomb  Riley 

From  the  painting  by  John  S.  Sargeni 
in  the  Henon  Art  hutitute 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  RILEY 


Portrut  copynghted  1907 
by   The    Bobbs-McRdl    Coapur 


The  Boys  of  the  Old  Glee  Club 

This,  the  fint  poem  of  length  in  recent  years  from  the  pen  of  the  moit  famous  living  American  poet,  is  an  evei 
in  the  world  of  letters.     It  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  "the  boys**  who  sang  in  the  Old  G3ee  Club  of  a  Hoocicr  to«irf 

The^  homely,  humorous  speech  of  the  narrator  is  charged  with  the  deep  feeling  and  wann  humanity  whid 
are  Riley's  heriuge,  and  which  will  give  the  poem  an  abiding  place  in  die  hearts  of  the  natioiu 

With  NunewiamiiilyMiom  by  WILL  VAWTER.    Decontiou  by  FRANKUN  BOOTH.    TaU  I2bo.  $LSO.  I 


MR.  RlLErS  NEW  BOOK 


Morning 


This  long-awaited  volume,  made  up  exclusively  of 
poems  which  have  never  been  previously  published 
m  book  form,  will  bring  delight  to  the  whole  nation. 

With  portrait  of  Mr.  Riley  in  photocrawe,  $1 .25.  i 


RILEY  CHILD-VERSE 

The  Raggedy  Man 

In  this  exquisite  voliune  are  asMmbled  the  aevcn 
poems  that  relate  the  deeds,  rrpinih^  jests  am 
humors  of  the  favorite  Riley  chancier,  bdoved  b; 
children  the  land  over,  the  hero  ol  every  nnnery. 

Pkohuelyilliirtrmled  in  colon  by  ETHEL  FRANKLIN  BETT1 
.Size.  11x12  iiicbei.$LSO.  I 


While  the  Heart 
Beats  Yount 


Mr.  Riley  has  selected  for  this  book  the  very  cream 
of  his  poems  about  children.  The  foremost  child 
artist  of  the  country  has  illustrated  them  with  great 
fullness. 

DIiMfraiedbv  ETHEL  FRANKLIN  BETTS 

Size  6x10  inchet.     In  a  box,  $2.50,  poitpaid 


An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine 

Tlie  famous  Christy-Riley  Book  widi 
full- page  Blustrations  in  color  by  Howard  Chaadld 
Christy.  Mr.  Riley's  oompleie  mding  venion  o| 
this  laimous  poem  was  first  puolished  in  tins  sumptoM^ 
form.     Bound  in  cloth,  boaced,  $2.00,  portpaid. 


1 


James  Whitcomb  Riley^s  Other  Volumes 


NEGHBORLY  POEMS 

SKETCHES  IN  PROSE 

AFTERWHILES 

PIPES  OPAN 

RHYMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

THE  FLYING  ISLANDS  OF 

THE  NIGHT 
GREEN  FIELDS  AND 

RUNNING  BROOKS 
ARMAZINDY 
A  CHILD  WORLD 

The  above  nine  volumes  bound  in  red 
cloth,  12  mo,  each,  $L23  postpaid. 


HOME-FOLKS 

MORNING 

HIS  PA'S  ROMANCE 

The  above  three  Tolumes  bouad  ia  led 
cloth.  l2mo,  each.  $1 .25.  pocipaid. 

RILErS  WORKS  IN  SETS 

Greenfield  Edition. 
Kevned  and  improved.     ^SoU  onqr  m 
sets.    The  above  twelve  titles,  muformhr 
bound  in  sMe-oreen  doth.    1 2ino,  uacat, 
in  oak  caK,  SIS.CX).  in  half -calf.  $30.00. 

OLD  FASHIONED  ROSES 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  blue 
aad  white  doth,  16mo,  $.75, 


RILEY  CHILD-RHYMES 

With  Hooaer  lactnnB  by  Wii  Va««i 

RILEY  LOVE-LYRKS 

IDuslnled  with  ef««r  fifty  HdAbi  iread 


by  William  B.D]ret. 

RILEY  FARM-RHYMES 

With  ONMliy  picta  by  Wa  Va«l| 

RILEY  SONGS  O'CHEER  J 

Poemal  gMaes^  innfcrt.  aad  cmM 
tioa.    Piotoes  by  Va%vter.  J 

The  above  f na*  ^ulmi  i.  pom  am 
l2mo.each.  $1.25.  or  the  aal  ■  ■  tfl 
$5.0apoi«iaid.  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Drawing  from 
A  DREAM  OF 
FAIR  WOMEN 


THE  HARRISON  FISHER  BOOK 
FOR  1907 

A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women 

A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 
is  a  series  of  superb  drawings  in 
color,  each   portraying  in   Mr. 
Fisher's  most  brilliant  manner  some  lovely 
woman. 

Each  is  inspired  by  a  popular  poem. 
Mr.  Fisher  has  lavished  upon  the  text  a 
luxury  of  line  and  color  destined  to  add 
new  fame  to  his  work  and  make  this  the 
gift  book  of  the  year. 

Picluret  in  Color  by  HARRISON  FISHER 
Decoratioiu  by  EARL  STETSON  CRAWFORD 
Size  wven  by  ten  inches.      Boxed.  $3.00    postpaid 


-OVERS  OLD  AND  YOUNG 

've  Songs 
Did  and  New 

\ COLLECTION  of  the  most 
famous  and  most  popular  songs 
'  that  have  endeared  themselves 
)  lovers  of  many  generations.  Songs 
\dX  haunt  our  memories  and  touch  our 
carts;  $udi  songs  as  Annie  Laurie, 
^obin  Adair,  The  Quihing  Party,  and 
ih.  Promise  Me. 

For  each  song  the  most  successful 
^crican  exponent  of  sentimental  art 
las  painted  a  picture,  ravishing  in  its 
>«auty,  warmth,  and  color. 

d  in  color  by  C.  F.  UNDERWOOD.  Decorations 
L  JENKINS.  Size  7  by  10  inches.  Boxed.  $3.00  net 
e  indiKles  ayear  s  fubacriptoon  toThe  Reader  Magazine 


.V 


Comin  thro    tbcHye 

A  Drawing  from 

LOVE  SONGS  OLD  AND  NEW 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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By  GELETT  BURGESS 

Author  of  THE  WHITE  CAT 

The  Heart  Line 

A  story  of  Bohemian  life  in  San 
Francisco  before  the  disaster,  pre- 
sented with  minor-like  accuracy. 
In  architecture  THE  HEART 
LINE  is  of  classic  proportions; 
in  technique,  of  a  high  order; 
in  entertainment,  fascinating. 

Twelve  pictures  by  Lester  Ralph  $1 .50  postpaid 


lO 


By  FRANCIS  LYNDE 

Author  of  Tl-IE  GRAFTERS 

Empire  Builders 

A  story  of  adventure,  swiftly 
moving;  of  railway  building  in 
the  West,  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  prairie ;  of  legal  battles  in 
Chicago;  and  financial  strug^es 
in  Wall  Street,  and  a  story  of 
love  everywhere. 
Pictures  by  JAY  HAMBIDGE  $  1 .50 


a  One  of  the  drawings  in  SATAN  SANDERSON 


HALLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES' 

Satan  "• 
Sandersoi 

The  career  of  the  Rev.  Hany 
Sanderson,  known  as  "Satan'  in  hk 
college  days,  who  sowed  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  and  won  at  lait 
through  the  strangest  penance  the 
bright  prize  of  love,  seizes  the  reader 
in  the  strait  grip  of  its  feverish  intcrcA 

By  HALLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES,  autW 
HEARTS  COURAGEOUS,  and  THE  CAS 
AWAY.  Beautiful  drawings  in  Color  by  A. 
WENZELL.    $1.50  postpaid. 


By  WARREN  CHENEY 

Author  of  THE  CHALLENGE 


His  Wif< 


Primitive  passions   working  in   the 
silent  immensity  of  Alaskan  snows.  Tliis 
book  confirms  the  author's  tide  to  be 
called  the  American  Turgenief. 
Frontispiece  by  F.  E.  SCHOONO VER.    $  1 .50  postpaid 


By  HERBERT  QUICK 

Author  of  DOUBLE  TROUBLE 

The  Broken  Lance 

A  big  story;  crowded  with 
living  men  and  women;  full  of 
action;  illumined  with  humor; 
tremendously  effective. 

Five  pictures  by  C.  D.  WILUAMS.        $1 30  poi| 


By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  Brass  Bowl 

For  sheer  delight  of  mystery,  romance 
and  exciting  adventures  read  THE 
BRASS  BO'^L.-Newark  Call. 

The  reader  is  hurried  breathlessly  from 
one  complication  to  another. — N,  Y,Sun, 

A   delightfully    fascinating    story    of 
action. — Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Illustrated  by  ORSON  LOWELL.        $130  postpaid 


By  EARLE  ASHLEY  W^ALCOTT 

Author  of  BLINDFOLDED 

The  Apple  of  Discor 

A  tale  of  picturesque  old  San 
Francisco.  The  plots  of  Highbinders* 
the  agitation  of  a  secret  band  of  labor 
leaders  and  the  fury  of  a  financial 
panic  are  woven  into  one  stretch  of 
thrilling  narrative. 

Pictures  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  $L50  po^ 
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Illustrated  Holiday   Books 


From  GRETNA  GREEN  to  LANI^S  END 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 

With  24  illustrations.    $2.cx)  net ;  by  mail,  $2.20. 

'*  A  literary  journey  through  England  *'  which  is  in  no  sense  a  guide- 
book, but  instead  presents  its  impressions  in  a  fresh,  untrammeled  way 
which  bespeaks  alert  vision  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  England's  past. 


[?r] 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY 

AND 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

By   CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

Profusely  illustrated.    Each,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.65. 

The  author,  travelling  through  rural  districts  with  his  camera  and 

pen,  has  given  many  entertaining 
glimpses  of  boy  and  girl  life  in 
the  quiet,  old-fashioned  days. 


f^  PAINTERS 
OF 
A/AERICA 


W^^m 


FAMOUS 

PAINTERS  OF 

AMERICA 

By 

J.WALKER  McSPADDEN 

38  illustrations  in  tint.    ^2.50, 
net ;  by  mail,  $2.70. 

This  is  not  the -usual  treatise  on 
art,  but  gives  instead  a  group  of 
life  stories  and  intimate  glimpses 
of  men  who  have  made  themselves 
and  American  art  famous. 


AFIELD 

WITH  THE 

SEASONS 

By  JAMES    BUCKHAM. 

Illustrated,      $1.25    net;     by 

mail,  $1.35. 

May  be  strongly  commended  to 
all  lovers  of  out-of-door  books. 
It  is  a  new  and  delightful  com- 
mentary on  Nature  in  her  varying 
moods. 

Sheeudan's  RIVALS 

With  Introduction  by  Bran- 
DER  Matthews,  and  18  full- 
page  illustrations  in  photo- 
gravure by  M.  P.  0*M ALLEY.   Cloth,  $2.50 ;  full  leather,  $3.50. 
A  de  luxe  edition  of  this  immortal  play,  which  will  be  welcomed 

bjr  all  lovers  oifitu  books. 

THE  JAPANESE  NATION  IN 
EVOLUTION 

By  WILLIAM   E.  GRIFFIS. 

With  22  illustrations.     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

This  valuable  book  is  written  by  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  speak 

vith  authority  on  the  subject.    Dr.  Griffis  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 

cin  educators  sent  to  Japan,  and  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  its  rise 

from  feudalism. 

WAGNER'S  RHEINGOLD 

Retold  in  English  Verse  by  OLIVER  HUCKEL. 
Cloth,  75  cts.  net;  limp  leather,  $1.50  net.    Postage  8  cts. 

A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Huckel's  "  Parsifal  "  and  "  Lohengrin,'*  which  have  met  with  wide  and 
de^rvcd  praise. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


34  ^he  Atlantic  Monthly  Advertiser 

Both  for  the  Price  of  Either 

A  REMARKABLE  CHRISTMAS  COMBINATION 

How  would  you  like  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping  at  home  ? 
How  would  you  like  to  get  TWO  I1.5CI  presents  for  ONE  $1.50? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  opportunity  is  open  to  you  ? 
Do  you  know  APPLETON'S  MAGAZINE? 
Here  is  the  plan  we  propose : 

There  is  no  better  Christmas  present  than  ia  book  —  unless  it  is  a 
magazine.  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY  publish  not  only  a  maga- 
zine, but  a  large,  varied,  and  important  list  of  books.  From  our  enormous 
catalogue  we  have  selected  a  number  of  the  best  for  Christmas  gifts.  We 
have  combined  them  with  APPLETON'S   MAGAZINE  into 

An  Astonishing  Offer!  Doubles  for  Singles 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  shall  give  to  every  new  subscriber  (or  old  sub- 
scriber who  renews)  a  copy  free  of  one  of  the  books  mentioned  below: 

The  price  of  the  magazine  for  a  year  is $i-50 

The  price  of  each  of  the  books  below  is 1.50 

We  send  both  the  I1.50  Magazine  and  the  I1.50  book  for  $1.50. 
Each  of  these  may  be  sent  to  a  different  address  as  a  separate  gift.  You 
may  send  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  wish ;  each  will  bring  you  ti^eo 
1 1. 50  gifts  —  a  magazine  and  a  book.  See  how  many  gifts  you  can  get  for 
a  little  money.  Study  the  list  of  books  below  and  see  how  good  is  the 
quality  of  the  gifts.  Then  send  in  your  order.  We  attend  to  the  details. 
For  fuller  particulars,  write  to  us. 

THE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FROM  WHICH   TO  CHOOSE 

^  All  illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth  Price 

THS:  FIGHTING  CHANCE  RoBert  MT.  CKaml>ers        $1.50 

THS:  PRODIGAI^  SON  Hall  Caine  1.50 

NANCY  STAIR  IDlinor  Macartney  I^aAe  1.50 

THX:  SEATS  OF  THX:  MIGHTY  Sir  Gill>ert  ParKer  1.50 

DAVID  HARUM  X:dward  Nores  VTestcott  1.50 

UNCI^E  REMUS  Joel  CKandler  Harris  i.$o 
THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THX: 

VrORI^D  AlBert  J.  Beveridge  1.50 

THX:  COMPLETE  HOSTESS  Clara  E.  LatigKliA  1.50 

JUVEMiLES 

BEHIND  THE  LINX:  R.  H.  BarBOt&r  i.$o 

MrEATHERBY*S  INNING  R.  H.  BarBot&r  1.50 

FIFTY-TMTO  STORIES  FOR  BOYS  1.50 

THREID  GRACES  GaBrielle  E*  JacKsoA         1.50 

THREE  GRACES  AT  COLLEGE    GaBrielle  E.  JacKsoA  1  50 

FIFTY-TVrO  STORIES  FOR  GIRLS  1.50 

D.  APPI^KTON  <Sl  company,  PublisHe 

436  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEVT  YORK  CITY 
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WEEKS     By  Elinor  Glyn  THE  SUCCESSOR  By  Richard  Pryce 

^  cleverly  told  talc,  full  of  dainty  sentiment,  *'  A  very  curious  novel  indeed,  singularly  fasd- 

oetic    dreaming,  and  dramatic  incident."—  nating,  and  clever  in  the  bargain."  —  A^.  Y.Even- 

Jtijr^m,  EagU,                            ^1.50  postpaid.  tng  Mail,                                       ^1.50  postpaid. 


HOUSES 


/or  TOWN  or 


COUNTRY 


By  WiLUAM  Herbert 
Iharming   suggestions   for  home-builders. 
40  illustrations.     ^2.00  net,  by  mail  32.18. 


PAINTERS 


AND 


SCULPTORS 


By  Kbnyon  Cox 
A  second  series  of  <^01d  Masters  and  New." 
72  illustrations.  $2.^0  net,  by  mail  ^2.68. 


THC  bed-time:  book 

By   HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY.    With  colored  pictures  by  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH. 
Without  any  question  the  most  attractive  child's  book  of  the  season.    3i-5o  postpaid. 


orHSR  GOOD  BOOKS 

Itotoffic  Churches  of  America.     By 

llie  Uroer  Wallington.  Introduction  by 
:  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Illus- 
ted.    %2.oo  net,  by  mail  $a.i8. 

Plays  of  Our  Forefathers.  By  Charles 
nis  Gayley  of  the  University  of  California, 
ustrated.    $3.50  net,  by  mail  I3.74. 

The  Rubric  5eries. 
Each  60  cents  net,  by  mail  66  cents. 
The  Canticle  of  the  Sun. 
RalMilyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Constltntlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Declaration  of  independence. 
Lincoln's  Qcttyaburg  Oration. 
Waatalnffton'a  Farewell  Address. 

American  Humor  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

'vro  volumes,  limp  leather,  illustrated  with 
ortraits,  boxed,  $2.00  postpaid.  Singly 
1 .25  postpaid. 

Familiar  Faces.  By  Harry  Graham. 
llustrated  by  Turn  Hall.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Qypsy  Verses.  By  Helen  Hay  Whit- 
ney.   #1.25  postpaid. 


OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS 
The  Holy  Qraal,  and  Other  Frag^ 


By  Richard  Hovey.  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Richard  Hovey;  Pre- 
face by  Bliss  Carman.  #1.25  net,  by  mail 
1 1. 30. 


The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan   Poe. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
George  Edwnrd  Woodbury.  With  a  por- 
trait.   #1.00  postpaid. 

A  Child*s  Story  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  By  Paul  Harboe.  Illostrated. 
#1.50  postpaid. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  for 
Children.  By  Harriet  S.  Blaine  Beale. 
Pictures  in  color  by  Roccoe  Shrader  and 
Hert>ert  Moore.   #2.00  postpaid. 

The  Happy  Heart  Family.  (New 
Edition.)  By  Virginia  Gerson.  Illustrated. 
#1.00  postpaid. 

Boys  and  Qiris  from  Thackeray.  By 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser.  author  of  "  Ten 
Girls  from  Dickens.'*  Pictures  by  George 
Alfred  Williams.   #2.00  postpaid. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DUFFlELDO«:»VlBVNY 
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^I^lllutiraied  Book* 

Hooka  and  Cornera  of  Old 
Paria.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Gborgbs 
Cain.  With  a  preface  by 
ViCTORiBN  Sardou.  One 
hundred  illustrationa. 
Small  quarto,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  %^u>  net. 

Tba  Bfyptian  Sudan.  By 
E.  A.  WALLia  BuDCB,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  full-page 
plates,  cuts,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  photogT^^phs.  Two 
volumes.  Royal  ovo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  licoo  net,  per  set. 

Under  the  Syrian  Son.  By 
A.  C.  Inchbold.  Withfoity 
full-page  colored  plates  and 
eight  black-and-white 
drawings.  Two  volumes. 
Royal  octavo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  |6.oo  net,  per  set. 

Qoda  and  Heroeo  of  Old 
Japan.  By  Violbt  M. 
Pastbur.  Marginal  draw- 
ings on  every  page.  Four 
charming  illustrations  in 
color  and  a  decorative 
cover.  Royal  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  13.50  net. 

Cambridge.  By  J.  W. 
Clark.  Frontispiece  in 
color  and  many  illustra- 
tions. Large  extra  crown 
8vo,  doth.  Ix.50  net;  half 
morocco,  $3.50  net. 

The  SccreU  of  the  Vatican: 
The  Palace  of  the  Popes. 
By  Douglas  Sladbn.    Il- 
lustrated with  sixty  hall- 
^        tone  reproductions  from 
yf^^     photographs,  and  a 
'^"^       plan.    Royal  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  |5<<»  net. 


CHAHBERS'S  HEW 
ENaOOrAEMA 

tothebest  Write 
for  specimen 
page*  A**- 


HOLIDAY   BOOK! 

OF  DECIDED   MERI 


The  Pearl:  Its  Story,  Its  Chftrau 
and  Its  Value 

By  W.  R.  Cattbllb,  author  of  "  Predona  Stones.**  A  ni 
ume full  of  interest,  romance,  and  practical  valne.  An  idd 
gift  to  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  gem.  Sixteen  Olnstnitiad 
four  of  which  are  in  tints,  zamo.  Cloth,  |x.oo  net.  M 
paid,  |2.i3. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Edited  by  Horacb  Howard  Fxtrmbss,  Ph.D.,  LLJ 
Litt.D.  A  new  volume  of  the  Variorum  Shakespcai 
Royal  octavo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  $4x>o  net ;  thic 
quarter  levant,  I5.00  net.    Postage  y>  cents  extra. 

The  True  Patrick  Henry 

By  Gborgb  Morgan,  author  of  '*  The  Issue.**  The  tea 
volume  of  the  **  True  Biographies  **  Series.  Aa  anthorii 
tive  work.  Twenty-four  illustrations.  Crown  octn 
doth,  |a.oo  net ;  hau  levant,  I5.00  net.    Postage  14  ca 

extra. 


i\ 


-Jj^ 


u< 


Francob  Rabelais 


'* French  Men  of  Letters" 
portrait  and  a  bibUography. 
11.50  net.    Post-paid,  I1.60. 


third   vohune  of 
Series.    With  a  fraotisoii 
paper  nb 


lamo,  doCb,  paper  1 


Poets*  Country 

Edited  by  Andrbw  Lamg.  A  charming:  and  dkbon 
volume,  tracing  the  relations  of  the  poets  with  the  aspe 
ol  *'  their  ain  countrie,'*  or  with  tlie  scenes  where  tliey  n 
their  homes.  Fifty  full-pagb  illustrations  or  cot 
by  Francis  S.  Walkbr.    Octavo,  doth,  g:ilt  top,  Is^i 

Below  the  Cataracts 

By  Waltbr  Tyndalb.  The  author  has  lived  aoMng 
people,  and  pictures  them  from  the  fulness  of  his  kav 
edge.  An  hidispensable  book  to  any  one  going  to  Eo 
and  will  give  pleasure  to  the  suy-at-homc.  Sixrr  ill 
TRAT10M8  IN  color.   Octavo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  K3.90  oeL 

Italian  Days  and  Ways 

By  Anns  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  A  deiightfal  bi 
giving,  the  experiences  of  three  women  «s  voy*f*i 
related  by  one  of  the  party  in  a  series  of  letters.  1 
charm  of  less-frequented  Italian  towns,  as  well  as  ^ 
large  dUes.  is  ddightfully  act  forth.  Fully  iUatni 
Decorated  doth,  |i.5»  net. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG 

The  Story  of  a  Football  Season 

By  Gborgb  H.  Brooks,  Coach,  Swarthmoce  OoHi 
Advisory  coach.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  last  tke 
for  a  boy  who  is  preparing  to  toter  college.  Ilhu^ 
and  diagrams,    lamo,  doth,  |i.oo  net.    Pos(-paid^|Lii 

Ver  Beck's  Book  of  Bears 

An  outrageoosly  funny  book,  which  wfll  wann  sod  itk 
heart  of  young  and  old  alike.  Seventy-five  IUsstia» 
in  full  colors,  two  colors,  and  tfaite,  by  Frank  Vw  » 
Square  octavo.  Bound  in  boarda  with  a  spedal  cc 
design  in  cotors,  |i.so* 

The  Boy  Electrician 

By  Edwin  Jambs  Houston.  An  interesting  Ro^  is* 
tive  story  for  the  growing  boy,  intrododng  clectncsl 
other  scientific  experiments.  Tbn  pull-pags  ilico 
TioNS.    Cloth,  I1.50. 
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HOLIDAY  FICTION 

[LLUSTRATED   IN  COLOR 


leau  Brocade 

By  Baiokbss  Orczy,  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,'* 
"  I  Will  Repay,"  etc.  A  vivid  romance  of  a  chivalrous 
bisfawayman,  ^  Beau  Brocade."  full  of  go  and  excitement. 
Foot  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Clarbncb  P. 
UMDiawooD.    Decorated  cloth,  |i. 50. 

IVhea  Kings  Go  Forth  to  Battle 

By  WiLUAM  Waluicb  Whithlocic,  author  of  "The 
Literary  Guillotine."  An  exciting  and  highly  dramatic 
aodem  story  in  a  setting  of  love  and  adventure,  involv- 
ing a  thrilling  change  of  rulers  mainly  through  the  instru- 
aentality  of  two  Americans— a  man  and  a  girl.  Three 
filHage  illustrations  in  color.    Cloth,  #1.50. 

[he  Afhir  at  IHne  Court 

By  Nelson  Rust  Gilbert.  A  truly  American  tale  of 
krre  and  mjrstery  taking  place  at  Pine  Court,  the 
Adirondack  lodge  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker.  Three 
fin-ptge  illustrations  in  color.     Decorated  cloth,  |i.y>. 


Ik  Smuggler 


^  Ella  Middlbton  TvBoirr.  This  new  novel,  by  the 
irthor  of  -"The  Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State"  and 
"Poketown  People, "is a  blithesome  story  which  humor- 
«ssly  relates  the  hair-raising  things  that  happened  to  three 
American  girls  upon  an  island  in  Canada.  Illustrated  in 
'  color.   Decorated  Cloth,  lx.50. 

teatrix  of  Clare 

By JoHn  Rekd  Scott.  A  spirited  romance  of  the  fifteenth 
I  century,  boldly  conceived  and  skilfuHy  carried  out,  is  this 
'  Mw  novel  by  the  author  of  1906*8  most  dashing  romance, 
I  I* The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars."  Illustrated  in  color 
I  by  Clakkncb  F.  Underwood.   Cloth,  $1.50. 


Dbe  Lonely  House 


Truulated  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Strbckfuss  by 

Mrs.  a.  L.  Wister.    The  first  translation  this  noted  au- 

I  dior  has  made  for  some  fifteen  years.    A  delightful  love- 

I  Kory    of    mystery    and   action.      Illustrated   in   color. 

Q0(b,|l.SD. 


lie  Angel  of  Forgiveness 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  A  story  for  young  gii 
teens,  Dossessing  all  the  splendid  qualities  we 
to  expect  from  so  popular  an  author.    Froi 


)  expect  from^so  popu! 
color.    Goth.  I1.50 


for  young  girls  in  their 
Frontispiece  in 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 

^  Queens*  Company 

I  iy  Saka  Hawks  Sterling,  author  of  ••  Shakespeare's 
ovectbeart."  A  charming  story  of  a  group  of  high-school 
Cirls,  their  studies  and  their  games,  their  pranks  and  their 
piiys,  their  ambitions  and  their  achievements.  Four  f  ull- 
p>p  illostrations  in  color,  and  many  in  line.    Cloth,  |i.2s. 

fith  n^tiiitf  Jack  Barry 

iy  JoHH  J.  McIntyre,  author  of  "  With  John  Paul  Jones," 
'  *:■   A  story  for  bojrs,  with  that  Revolutionary  hero,_John 
nrnr.  as  a  leading  figure.    Illustrated  in  color.    l3eco> 
nudckKh.l1.50. 

ohn  Smith :  Gentleman  Adventurer 

By  C  H.  Forbes-Lindsay.  A  timely  story  for  bovs,  deal- 
^  with  the  career  of  John  Smith  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
ue  snnies  of  Europe  and  later  in  America.  Illustrated 
B  CDk>r.    Decorated  cloth,  |i.so. 
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10  Cents 
a  Copy 


Wa^'^v^txMm 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 

THE  INDEPENDENT  has  exerted  a  vital  influence  on  the 
of  our  country,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  in  1848.    It  has  led  I 
many  movements,  which  were  once  bitterly  attacked,  but  now  univc 
accepted,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  advancement  of  women*  \ 
the  liberalizing  of  the  churches.    No  subject  of  interest  and  importance 
the  American  people  fails  to  be  treated  adequately,  but  The  Indef 
is  especially  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  the  following  ideas : 

International  arbitration  and  ivorld  peace 
The  legltlniate  expansion  ot  the  United  States 
Reconstmctlon  ol   theology  In  harmony  ^vlfli   th« 

times 
The  development  and  application  ol  neiv  sodologi^ 

cal  theories 
The  solutton  ol  questions  ol  the  home  under  It^ 

neiv  conditions 
Improvements    In   methods    ol    education   and  tti^ 

popularization  ol  science 
The  abolition  ol  artUldal  and  political  Inequalities 

on  account  ol  racCt  sex,  and  Industrial  conditions 

If  you  are  interested,  and  especially  if  you  are  working,  in  any  of  these 
lines  you  will  get  much  help  from  reading  The  Independent. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  the  magazine  are  devoted  to  a  condensed  an<| 
strictly  impartial  "  Survey  of  the  World,"  a  record  of  the  events  of  th^ 
week,  with  quotations  from  official  papers  and  speeches.  Then  foiled 
numerous  short  articles  by  authoritative  writers,  presenting  all  phases  o 
current  questions.  In  the  literary  department  over  a  thousand  books  a  yeai 
are  criticized  by  competent  specialists.  On  account  of  these  reviews  an( 
the  book  lists  of  the  best  works  of  reference  on  timely  topics  THE  INDE 
PENDENT  is  extensively  used  by  librarians,  culture  clubs,  and  public 
speakers.  Following  the  Editorial  Department  are  pages  devoted  to  financ< 
and  insurance,  which,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  financial  advertising,  arc 
of  special  value  to  the  small  investor  and  business  man. 

An  illustrated  magazine  containing  3126  pages  of  original  matter,  am 
coming  flfty-ttaree  times  next  year,  for  $2.00. 

THE  INDEPENDENT      130  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 
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HUBERT  AND  JAN  VAN  EYCK 

THEIR   LIFE  AND  WORK.      By  W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  photogravure  and  half-tone.  \to,  ^30.00  net.  Postage^  30  cts. 

LEaENDS  IN  JAPANESE  ART 

FOLK  LORE  AND  SYMBOLS  OF  JAPAN. 
500  illustrations ;  16  full -page  color  plates.  In- 
valuable for  reference  and  a  storehouse  of  Ori- 
ental art.       ^to.    $25.00  net.    Postage^  40  cents. 

BEAUn  AND  THE  BEAST 

Four  Full- Page  Decorations  in  Color  by 
CHARLES  CONDOR.  The  Complete 
Fairy  Story.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  ERNEST  DOWSON. 

Crown  4t0.    $3.50  net.    Postage^  25  cents. 

NATURE'S  AID  TO  DESIGN 

By  E.  S.  D.  OWEN  and  LOUISE  W.  BUNCE. 
J9  MmrlmM  of  Floral  StudloM  for  DoMlgnor  and  Craftaman. 

Over  100  full-page  plates.  4^.    Part/olio.    $5.00  net.    Postage^  25  cents. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RING 

REM  Y   TAYLOR'S  Sermon  from  the  Text  of  1673,  with  Notes  by  Francis  Coutts. 
RUGINO'S    "MARRIAGE    OF   THE    VIRGIN/'      Photogravure    Frontispiece. 

4/<7.    $\.$onet.    Postage^  \o  cents. 


THE  MAXFIELD 

Photogravures  from  "THE  GOLDEN  AGE." 
n  in  Two  Colors.     In  artistic  box. 


PARRISH  CALENDAR 

Illustrations  and  a  Special  Ornamental 

$2.50. 


NAPOLEON'S  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND 

le  Story  of  The  Great  Terror,  I797»I805 

B.  F.  WHEELER  and  A.  M.  BROADLEY.    With 
11 -page  illustrations,  including  eight  in  color, 
troduced  from  a  unique  collection  of  contemporary 
Ltures,  Broadsides,  Songs,  etc. 
wo  volumes.     Svo.     ^10.00  net.     Postage ^  35  cents. 


IPOLEON  AT  BOULOGNE 

•:RN  AND  NICOLA Y.  Profusely  illustrated.  Colored 
spiece.  Svo.     53.50  net.     Postage^  18  cents. 

idy  of  Napoleon *s  preparations  for  leading  a  large  force  across  the 
el  and  invading  England.  Based  on  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
itimony  gathered  from  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  Emperor. 


■IE  HEART  OF  GAMBETTA 

Translated  from  the  French 
by  VIOLETTE  MONTAGU. 
With  Portraits  and  Other  Illus- 
trations.    Svo.    $2.50  net. 

Postage,  iS  cents. 

THE  SENTIMEIITAL 
TRAVELLER 

By  VERNON    LEE. 
1 2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage^  i  o  cents. 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

NEW  POEMS 

INCLUDING  ENDYMION,  lOLE 

A  TRAGEDY,  etc. 

I2m0.   >i.25  net.   Postage,  8  cents. 

TNE  RE-BIRTH  OF 
RELiaiOH 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  CRAPSEY. 
i2mo.     $i.so  net. 

The  Causes  of  the  Present  Religious  Unrest, 
and  the  Rejection  by  the  intellectual  world  of 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  churches. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    FREE 


>HN  LANE  COMPANY,  IIO-II4  w.  32d  St.,  New  York 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

"WAIX  STREET  AND  THE  COUNTRY' 

Every  American,  whether  he  is  a  capjlalwl,  a  salaried  man  or  a  wage  earner,  will  want  to  read  this  mo^t  tim^ 
and  powerful  article  by  Serene  S.  Pratt.    It  reveals  actual  facts  I 

Preceding  this  is  a  reliable  statement  o(  Roosevelt's  attitude  by  the  well-known  journalist.  Lindsay  Deoisoo,  enlitl^ 

"WHERE  THE  PRESIDENT  STANDS" 

— written  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation  and  the  author's  uirasually  favorable  opportunities  to  leam  the  Ptiiiilnt 
views  from  those  most  intimate  with  him  and  his  administration  in  Washington.    Not  to  read  these  aitides  wifl  aes 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  most-talked  of  magazine  feature  of  the  ckxing  ytar. 
This  u  only  one  of  the  good  things  in  the  Christmas  Broadway. 

Elxiles  from  Broadway,  by  Vance  never  cease  to  cEmb  ?    Asa  Steele  tdk  of  tb 

Thompson,  is  in  this  popular  author's  happiest  point  in  cloudland  beyond  which  the  builder  ( 

vein  and  f  auriy  bubbles  over  with  Christanas  spirit  to-morrow  cannot  ascend. 

It  describes  die  yule-tide  festivities  of  American  i     n  «• 

Sojourners  in  Paris,  reviewing  and  iOustrating,  Jo«eph   Pulitzer.      A  dose-range  p« 

from  photographs,  the  Parisian  pleasures  and  Picture  of  every-day  hfe  and  charactcnsba  < 

pastimes  of  the  Christmas  season.  *e  m^  Y.     f™*"?»^«*  American  )oa 

The   Second    Generation  and  the  """^^   ^^  "^^  ^*^ 

Truats.    Will  the  sons  of  our  "frust-made  Religion  in  American  Art.   By  Fid 

money-lordk      sustam  the  same^hMtl  battle  as  ^^  p;^  KeUy-is  a  most  appropriate  Chrt 

their  rugged  fathers,  or  will  th^r    shirk  the  com-  ^^  f^^^^^     An  intelligent  study,  with  supe 

meraalstafe,  and,  retiring  to  their  private  estates,  latively  good  reproductions  in  half-tone  of  fam« 

fofm  an  mterestmg-i^aps  a  usel^  ansloc  ^^^  pictures  by  celebrated  American  paintei 

racy?       R(»d  how  Edwin  Wildman  answers  among  them  John  La  Farge.DlaCondie  Lad 

this  question  m  the  December  Broa<h>ay.  Horatio  Walker,  C  C  Coleman.  J.  Wd 

Christmas  Ei^vagance  of  the  Champney.E. Irving, Elliot Daingcrfidd.Edwi 
Knickerbocker  Family:  $400  pays  for  Blashfield. 
Mary's  little  doU;  $500  for  Johnny's  fettle  en- 
gine and  cars;  Mama's  new  lace  coat  costs  Other  Art  Features  mchide  pictures  in  colo 
$1 2,000  and  Papa  gets  a  $27,000  motor  car.  a  total  of  760  illustrations  in  this  number,  i 
Ada  Patterson's  article  in  the  December  Broad-  splendid  article  on  an  interesting  phase  of  Ne 
tfay  gives  all  the  other  details — ^and  you  want  York  Society.  The  bri^test  stage  news  ai 
to  read  them.  conunent  and  pictures  you  will  find  anywben 

Sky-scrapers    of    To-day   and  To-  John  Kendrick  Bangs'  genumdy  funny  "Um 

morrow.  WiU  the  modem  Jack-in-beanstalks  on  Broadway." 

The  Brightest  Fiction  Youll  Find  Anjrwhere :  Nine  splendid  stories  of  a  new  hui- 
the  type  of  story  brought  into  existence  by  the  new  Broadway  Magazine — written  by  Geon 
Randolph  Qiester,  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd,  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Forrest  Halsey,  EaJ  D0 
Biggers,  Helen  M.  Palmer,  Margaret  Fawcett,  Captain  H.  O.  Bishop,  Frances  A.  Haimer. 

This  December  number  will  show  you  why  so  many  people  have  learned  to  buy 

The^£W^ 

BROADWAY  MAGAZINI 

All  Newsstands  Price  15  Cents 

SttlMcriptlon  pric«,  $1.50  a  ymr.    If  jour  dealer  hasn't  it  aand  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  yoa  •  aaW 
COPT  free  on  request.    BROADWAY  MAGAZINE.  3,  5  and  7  West  22d  Street.  New  York. 
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BROWNING'S  ITALY 

By 
HELEN  ARCHIBALD  CLARKE 

Editor  of  '*  Poet  Lore  ''  and  joint-editor  of  The  Chamberwell 
Browning. 

382  pages.     21  illustrations.     $2.00  net.     Boxed. 

This  book  is  made  for  the  ever-growing  circle  of  Robert 
Browning's  admirers.  In  it  Browning  describes  Italy  and 
Italian  life  through  the  medium  of  his  poetry,  and  Miss 
Clarke  edits  the  description.  The  book  is  unusually  at- 
tractive and  will  be  much  appreciated  as  a  valuable  literary 
contribution  —  and  an  artistic  book. 


A    MAN    OF    SARK  By  JOHN  OXENHAM 

Author  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,*'  "  The  Long  Road,"  etc.       4  illustrations  by  Benda.    $1.50. 
A  virile  story  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  1800. 

"  A  fine  story  that  may  be  read  more  than  once  without  exhausting  its  charm.*'  —  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
OLIVER  OTIS  HOWARD 

General  Howard  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  commanders 
of  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  participant  in  many  of  its  great- 
est battles.  As  head  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  he  was  an 
important  influence  for  good  in  the  Reconstruction.  His 
great  work  is  a  record  of  achievement  and  of  much  historical 
value. 

I300  pages,  3  volumes,  boxed,  ^S-oo  net.    Carriage  extra. 


THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH 
As  told  in  the  Old  Testament 

Illustrations  in  color  and  line  by  GEORGE  ALFRED 
WILLIAMS.    I2.00. 

One  of  the  most  enduring  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
has  been  made  into  a  beautiful  gift  book,  with  copious  illus- 
trations. Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  Swift  has  written  an  intro- 
duction pointing  out  the  reasons  for  the  lasting  beauty  of 
this  story,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Williams,  contributes  an  essay 
descriptive  of  the  life  in  Egypt  in  Joseph's  time. 


THE  APPRECIATION  OF  LITERATURE 

By  GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY.    8  illustrations.     $1.50  net. 
This  is  a  wide  visioned  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  literature. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  "  Appreciation  "  series,  uniform  with  "  The  Appreciation 
of  Pictures,"  "  The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture,"  "  How  to  Judge  Architecture." 


THE  HOLLY  TREE  INN 

AND 

A  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

With  illustrations  in  color  and  line  by  George  Alfred 
Williams.  $2.00. 
This  new  volume  of  the  Williams  edition  of  Dickens  re- 
quires no  introduction,  as  the  quality  of  these  delightful  books 
bas  been  demonstrated  in  the  first  two  issues,  '*  Mr.  Pickwick's 
Christmas"  and  **  A  Christmas  Carol  and  the  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  new  volume  is  the 
most  attractive  of  the  three,  and  that  its  spirited  appeal  to  the 
Christmas  impulses  will  make  it  one  of  the  notable  Holiday 
tx>oks  of  the  season. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK 
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"i4  room  without  pictures  is  like  a  room  without  windows. **^Kvs^in 

Life's  Prints 


0«Vyi«MiWr^LI*Pi^  C*. 


Inexpcnfive  but  not  cheap. 

Af  tfifta  tkey  not  only  tfire  pcrmaseat 
plearare  to  tke  receiver  but  arc  a  Uftiag 
proof  oi  tbc  tfood  taete  of  tbe  tfivcr. 


Ocffiiflit  1 WT  bj  Ufc  Pik.  C*. 


THE  WRECKER 

i4//er  Hmry  Hutt 

Facamile  in  Color,  13  by  15  in. 

$1.00 

Tbetc  miniature  reproductiona  sbow  only 
tbree  subjects.  Our  catalogue  sbows  161  pictures 
by  Gib«on«  Hutt,  ReacL,  Squires,  Hanna«  Bayard 
Jones,  Balfour  Ker,  and  otber  celebrated  drautfbts- 
men. 


Coiiyrlclil  190TtyUfaPnb.  Co. 


"  what's  the  use,  anyway  ?    NOTHING  BUT 

AN    EGG    YESTERDAY    AND  A   FEATHEK 

DUSTER  TO-MORROW  " 

After  Mark  Fender  son 

Reproduction  in  Color,  13  by  15  in. 

50  cents 

Tbey  are  artistic  beauty  spots  in  any  bone 
no    matter  bow  coetly  or    bow    stmflt  i^ 
fittings. 

Au'^^r  ^""^^uw.  Lira-S  PRINTS  areforsaleby  alllfchirc 

After  C.  Coles  PhtUtps 
Hand  Mounted  India  Print  in  Brown,  22  by  18  in^  dealers  and  many  book-sellers. 

S2.00 

On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  will  send  free  of  cbartfe  our  catalogue  sbowintf  different  mij^ 
in  miniature. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  tbe  catalof^uc  and  will  be  sent  carriage  free  to  any  poist  h «« 
United  States  on  receipt  of  tbe  catalogue  price,  by 

LIFE  PUBLISfflNG  COMPANY,  17  West  TLirty-fiirt  St.,  New  York  Gty 
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Christmas   Suggestions 

The  First  NantacKet  Tea  Party 

A  Colonial  romance,  hand-lettered  through- 
out, and  with  gold  illuminated,  exquisitely 
colored  pictures  by  Walter  Tittle.  Boxed. 
$2.15  postpaid. 

Collected  Verse  of  Rudsrard 
Kipling 

The  poetic  achievement,  up  to  the  present, 
of  our  only  contemporary  world-poet.  One 
volume.    ^1.92  postpaid. 

His  Own  People 

By  Booth  Tarkington,  author  of  "  Monsieur 
Beaucaire."  Elaborately  illustrated  and 
decorated  in  color.    I0.99  postpaid. 


Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment 

By  David  Grayson.    A  charming 
tale  of  finding  happiness  in  coun- 
try living.  Uniform  with  "A  Journey  to  Nature."  $1.62  postpaid. 

With  Juliet  in  England 

By  Grace  S.  Richmond,  author  of  *'The  Indifference  of        1 
Juliet."    JuIiet^s  adventures  across  the  water.    $1.50, 

Sheaves 

By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "  The  Image  in  the  Sand," 
etc.  A  novel  dealing  with  a  marriage,  ideal  in  all  wajrs  save 
that  of  age.    $1.52  postpaid. 

The  Good  Comrade 

By  Una  L.  Silberrad.  A  fascinating  romance  filled  with 
clever  conversation.  A  book  we  believe  in.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


See  "  WithJulUt  in  England'^ 


See  "  Tk4  Brushwood  Boy  ' 


Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 

The  most  beautiful  popular  edition  published  of  this  child's 
classic.  Elaborately  illustrated  in  color  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham.     $1.52  postpaid. 

The  Brushwood  Boy 

By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Beautiful  new  edition  with  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  F.  H.  Townsend.     $1.58  postpaid. 

HUly  and  Oily 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  A  child  story  of  happy  Eng- 
lish life,  by  the  author  of  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  Illus- 
trated.   $1.32  postpaid 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 

By  Selma  Lagerldf,  the  most  popular  of  living  Swedish 
authors.    A  classic  fairy  tale.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 


Doiibleday,  Pa^e  %  Company,  133  East  i6th  st.  New  York  City 
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THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 


THESE  EDITIONS  ARE  EMPHATICALLY  THE  REAL  THING  AT  THE 

RIGHT    PRICE 


SOME  CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


^^  I  wish  I  had  room  to  speak  in  detail 
of  Thomas  Mosher's  autumn  publica- 
tions ;  I  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  that  any  one  who  should 
send  to  Portland  for  his  new  catalogue 
will  receive  what  is  surely  as  artistic 
and  pleasing  a  book  announcement  as 
was  ever  issued.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  in  bookmaking." — Nathan 
Haskell  Dole.  In  N. Y.  Evening  Post. 

"And  now  I  have  the  Catalogue  for 
1906,  which  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  gift ^ 
and  a  big  piece  of  education." 

''I  am  delighted  with  your  books. 
They  are  everything  you  represent 
them  to  be  and  more;  an  irresistible 
collection  of  good  things  for  a  book- 
lover." 


''  Only  in  the  Mosher  Catalogue  can 
you  find  the  poems  of  Fran9ois  Villon, 
or  the  "  Mimes  "  of  Marcel  Schwob. 
That  Catalogue  is  a  roster  of  little 
classics,  and  the  document  itself  is  a 
piece  of  editing  and  printing  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
planet." — William  Marion  Reedy, 
Editor  of  St.  Louis  Mirror. 

"  I  solved  my  problem  by  sending  T. 
M.  a  Mosher  book.  Heaven  bless  Mr. 
Mosher  for  making  pretty  and  unusual 
books  !  He  has  thereby  helped  me  out 
of  many  a  dilemma." — Marian  Lee, 
^^Confessions  of  a  Heathen  Idol," 

"  Should  I  ever  be  granted  a  single 
wish  it  would  be  to  have  every  hook  that 
you  have  published.  Please  slip  in  one 
of  your  splendid  Catalogues." 


'T^HE  New  Catalogue  for  1907  is  now  ready,  and  w^ill  be 
sent  free  on  request  to  booklovers  anywhere  that  can  be 
reached  by  mail.  C.  It  is  simply  unique  in  the  annals  of  cata- 
logue making,  and  is  the  one  medium  I  rely  upon  for  bringing 
the  Mosher  Books  before  the  public. 


THE  ONLY  COLLECTION  OF  GENUINE  HANDMADE  PAPER  BOOKS  AT 
POPULAR  PRICES  IN  AMERICA 


THOMAS    B.  MOSHER 

40  Exchange  St.,  PORTLAND,    MAINE 
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Check  List  for  Christmas 


LEY  BROOKS  OF  **  PUNCH  " :  His  IJle»  Letters,  and  Diaries.   By  G.  S.  Layard. 

pp.,  8  Ulustrations,  gilt  top.    $3.50  net;  by  mail,  $3.65. 

ley  Brooks  was  a  fascinating  figure.  H.  H.  Spielmann  called  him  "  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  all- 
nuui  who  ever  wrote  for  Punchy"  and  the  celebrated  Mark  Lemon,  Punch's  first  editor,  declared  "  Shirley's 
the  graoefullest  in  London."  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  letter  writers.  His  diary  is  full  of  intimate 
bits  ats  well  as  interesting  side  lights  on  world-famous  people,  and  his  biography  full  of  his  brilliant  remarks. 
»ndon  world  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  lives  again  in  these  pages. 


EiFUL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1908.  A  witty 
ment  book  by  F.  M.  Knowles,  profusely  illus- 
by  C.  F.  Lester.  Prolog  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
at. 

RBRED  GREAT  POEMS.     Edited  by  R.  J. 
From  Shakespeare  to  O'Shaaghnessy.  Cloth, 
let ;  full  morocco,  ^3.00  net. 

[£in>LY  TOWN.  THE  OPEN  ROAD.  Com. 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Very  pretty  and  popular  an- 
tes for  the  urbane  and  wayfarers,  respectively, 
cloth,  ^1.50 ;  leather,  ^2.50. 

[HEATER  EN(^ISH  POETS  OF  THE  NINE- 
TH  CENTURY.    By  W.  M.  Payne.    ^2.00  net 

[G  AHERICAN  SOLDIERS.    By  R.  M.  John- 
Biographies  of  thirteen  great  U.  S.  Generals, 
portraits.    ^1.75  net. 

;  TO  THE  WISE— AND  OTHERS.  By  EUen 
s  Sherman.  Brilliant  social  and  literary  essays, 
net. 

E  HAGUE  ORDAINS.  Journal  of  a  Russian 
t's  wife  in  Japan.    ^1.50  net. 

DE  LESPINASSE.  By  the  Marquis  de  S^gur. 
>graphyby  a  French  "  Immortal  "of  the  original 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  ^2.50  net.  **Mrs. 
d  in  her  story  has  not  given  us  as  romantic  a 
►ry  as  that  of  the  original  of  her  heroine.** 
inette  L.  Gilder  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

For  Young  Folks 

rREASURE  OF  THE  CANYON.    By  Joseph  B. 

es.    A  rattling  story  of  adventure  in  the  Grand 

Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  for  boys.     Illus- 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  DUDLEY  GRAHAMS.  By  Alice 
C.  Haines.  A  charming  family  story,  enlightened 
by  humor  and  an  airship.     Illustrated.    $i.5a 

THE  YOUNGSTERS  OF  CENTERYILLE.  By  Mrs. 
K  A.  Baker.  Real  boys  and  girls  and  what  they 
did  on  hohdays.    Illustrated.    ^1.50. 

ROY  AND  RAY  IN  MEXICO.  By  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer.  An  unusually  valuable  and  interesting  book 
of  Mexican  travel  for  children.  Illustrated.  ^1.75 
net 

CHAHPUN'S     YOUNG    FOLKS    CYCLOPAEDIAS. 

Volumes  on  Common  Things,  Persons  and  Places, 
Games  and  Sports,  literature  and  Art,  Natural  His- 
tory. ♦•  The  best  cyclopaedias  for  children."  ^2.50 
per  voL     Prospectus  free. 

The  Latest  Fiction 

THE  HELPMATE.  By  May  Sinclair.  ''An  advance 
upon  *  The  Divine  Fire,*  **^  London  Times.    $1.50, 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 

Vance."    $1.75. 


By    the    author   of    **  Joseph 


$1.50. 


i        trated. 

L     lUoitraled  Holiday 
^MCataloiae  on  request 


GUNUILD.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  A  charming  Nor- 
wegian-American episode.    ^1.50. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LOVE.  By  D.  C.  Calthrop.  The 
experiences  of  a  likable  youth  with  the  **  Eternal 
Feminine.'*    $1*50. 

THAT  AFFAIR  AT  ELIZABETH.  By  B.  £.  Steven- 
son, author  of  *'  The  Marathon  Mystery.*'  An  ab- 
sorbing detective  story.     ^1.50. 

THE  FLIGHT  TO  EDEN.  By  Harrison  Rhodes.  A 
Florida  romance,  full  of  color.    ^1.50. 

A  TURNPIKE  LADY.  By  Sarah  N.  Cleghom.  A 
faithful  picture  of  Vermont  before  the  Revolution, 
marked  by  humor  and  insight.    $1.25. 


HENKfHOLTANDCOMPANY?B^fo^ 
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WHY   NOT  SUBSCRIBE   TO 

UNCLE  REMUS'S  MAGAZDl 

It  is  Edited  by 

Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Costs  only  $i.oo  a  year 
From  Cover  to  Cover 

The  December  Number 

Is  Full  of  Good  Things  as  Every  Issue  has  been  and  will  be.    Here  is  a  Partial  List  of  the 

COVER  DESIGN  By  Alice  Beach  Wi 

MISS  LITTLE  SALLY  By  Joel  Chandler 

A  Chrhtmai  Story,  UlustrateJ  hy  Robert  Edwardt. 

SHIP-MATES  By  Ralph  D. 

Illustrated  by  H^ill  Crawford. 

CUPID  AND  THE  COMEDIAN  By  Mrs.  Jacqaes  FatR 

Illustrated  by  Maud  Thurston. 

CHARLESTON  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  ART 

By  Mrs.  Thaddeus 

Beautifully  Illustrated  'with  Half  Tones  from  Paintings^ 

THE  WISHING  WELL  By  Relna  Meld 

A  Christmas  Story ,  Illustrated  by  Alice  Beach  tFintcr. 

SANTA  CLAUS  AND  THE  FAIRIES     By  Joel  Chandler  Han 

An  Exquisite  Christmas  Editorial, 

REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  BOOKS   By  Mrs.  Liindy  (L.H.) 

To  be  absolutely  frank:  Uncle  Remus's  Magazine  lor  December  %viD  it 
most  Interesttng  of  all  the  montUles.  —  So  will  the  twelve  numbers  «i 

You  WUl  Subscribe  Later  — 
Why  Not  NOW? 
Send  One  Dollar  To 

UNCLE    REMUS'S    MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

Ten  Cents  Per  Copy  At  AH  Ncwsi" 


K~ 
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NOT  FOR  FARMERS  ONLY 


iltaan 


is  not  only 

The  Leading  Journal  of  Agriculture 

and  posftively 

The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper 

but  also 

The  One  Weekiy  devoted  to  G)untry  Life  which  No 

Suburban  Resident  and  No  Gty  Owner  of  a 

Gnmtry  Place  can  afford  to  be  without* 


Every  Department  Edited  by  a  Specialist  Recognised  as  a 
Leading  authority  in  his  Line. 


Best  Review  ck  the  G'ops.  Best  Accounts  of  Meetings. 

Best  Market  Reports.  Best  Everything. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50 

Two  Subscriptions,  $2.50  Five  Subscriptions,  $5.50 

Four  Months^  Trial  Trip,  50  Cents 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

t  will  pay  anybody  Interested  In  any  way  In  country  life  to  send  for  them«    Address  the  publishcfss 

LUTHER  TUCKER  AND  SON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Suburban  Life 

FOR  DECEMBER 


$3.00  A  YEAR 


25  CENTS  A  CX)PY 


A  Magnificent  Christmas  Issue 


Leading  Features 

A  CHRISTMAS  TOAST  By  J.  Horace  McFaHand.  p,mu^  Am^.  at,  A«^n.. 

CHRISTMAS  DAYS  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA  By  Book«  T.  W«hington 
BRINGING  HOLIDAY  CHEER  TO  CITY  WAIFS 

By  Jacob  Rbs 


SPYING  ON  SANTA  CLAUS.   A  Pom 


By  Arthur  Gukennao 


SUBURBAN  LIFE  AS  A  MOTHER  SEES  IT 

By  Hairiet  Woodward  dark 

BUSINESS  VERSUS  COMMUTING  By  H.  W.  MaA«ws 

OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

By  Maty  Taylor  Rob 
SKIS  AND    SRI-ING  By  Edwin  C  DickeiHon 


WHAT  BETTER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

Can  you  imagine  any  more  acceptable  Christmas  gift  than  a  year's  subscription  to  SUBURBAN 
LIFE,  coming  twelve  times  a  year  into  the  family  circle,  bringing  its  message  of  beauty  and 
helpfulness  ? 

OUR  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

To  any  reader  of  this  magazine  who  wiD  send  us  $3a00,  we  will  forward  a  year*s  subsaipboD 
to  SUBURBAN  LIFE,  commencing  voth  the  Christmas  number,  and  the  choice  of  any  book 
published  in  America  at  $1.30.  The  book  and  the  magazine  may  be  sent  to  different  ad- 
dresses, if  so  desired. 

When  you  consider  that  SUBURBAN  LIFE  alone  is  worth  $3.00,  the  value  of  dus  otfcr 
will  be  appreciated. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  two  beautiful  gifts.     Where  can  you  do  better  ? 

PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE 

34  West  26th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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A  COMPREHENSIVE  AND 
CAREFUL  SELECTION  OF  THE 
.     BEST  LITERATURE  FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited  by  Eva  March  Tappan 

Endorsed  and  Approved  by  the 

Leading  Authors  and  Educators 

of  America 


No  more  acceptable  Christmas  present  could  possibly 
be  offered  to  the  childreth  Secure  your  copy  now  for 
Christmas  delivery  to  make  sure  of  receiving  it  in  time 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 


"Just  the  Thing"  for  your  boy  or  girl 

H  Solves  the  Problems 

1.  What  shall  the  children  read  P 

2.  How  shall  we  develop  their  taste  for  the  best  ? 

3.  How  shall  we  provide  pleasant  evenings  at  home  ? 

The  Children's  Hour  is  a  practical  selection,  in  ten  convenient  volumes,  of  the 
stories  and  poems  which  children  xvill  read  because  they  are  entertaining,  and  Oitfif 
to  read  because  they  are  the  best  in  all  literature. 

It  is  comprehensive,  covering  the  whole  range  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 

It  is  entertaining,  because  the  Editor  knows. children  thoroughly,  and  has  left  out 
the  dull  stories,  using  only  those  that  are  bright  and  attractive. 

It  is  stimulating,  because  when  children  find  that  the  best  authors  are  really  the 
most  enjoyable,  they  will  thereafter  seek  the  best.  Children  who  "  do  not  like  to 
read  "  will  find  here  an  incentive.  Encourage  the  habit  of  reading  by  giving  them 
bright,  attractive  books. 

It  is  an  educational  force.  While  the  child  is  enjoying  the  stories  he  b  uncon- 
sciously becoming  familiar  with  the  classics,  with  history,  and  with  the  writings  of  the 
best  authors  of  all  times. 

It  is  safe.  There  is  no  "  trash  "  in  these  books.  Parents  may  be  sure  that  no 
harm  can  come  from  a  single  page  of  them. 

It  is  economical.  Parents  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  making  a 
close  study  of  the  best  reading  for  children.  We  do  it  for  you.  The  books  here  ^^ 
presented  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  if  you  were  to  try  to  buy  them  separately. 
Many  are  out  of  print  and  could  not  be  bought  at  all.  An  expert  editor  and  pub- 
lishers of  experience  have  united  to  place  the  right  material  before  you  in  convenient 
form  and  at  a  trifling  price.  You  save  time  and  money  in  the  books  and  get  valuable 
advice  free. 

Read  the  commendations  of  some  of  the  ablest  authors  and  foremosi 
educators  of  America^  who  have  given  the  selection  their  most  cordid 
approval. 
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CONTENTS 

VOL.  I.     FOLK  STORIES  AND   FABLES 

These  old  •tones  are  told  in  the  languace  o!  Mr.  Hcnrace 
E.  Scudder  and  Mr.  Toseph  Jacobs.  There  is  a  selec- 
tion also  of  the  best  of  the  famous  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
and  some  of  the  choicest  stories  of  Hans  Christian  An> 
dersen  and  Sir  George  Dasent  The  Japanese  Stories 
and  the  Stories  from  India  are  well  represented.  There 
are  also  several  American  and  Celtic  stories. 

VOL.  II.  MYTHS  FROM  MANY  LANDS 

There  are  many  mythological  stories  which  ou^ht  to  be 
familiar  to  all  people  and  in  which  children  are  intensely 
interested.  When  such  mjrths  are  taken  out  of  the  clas- 
sical dictionary  and  transformed  into  stories  for  children 
by  such  authors  as  Hawthorne  and  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  they  become  delightfully  entertaining,  and  the 
substance  of  the  tales  will  alwajrs  be  remembered.  This 
volume  also  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  myths 
of  Scandinavia,  Japan,  India,  and  of  the  Slavs. 

VOL.  III.    STORIES   FROM  THE  CLAS- 
SICS 

These  are  stories  from  the  historians  and  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  are  calculated  not  only  to  entertain  chil- 
dren, but  to  interest  them  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
historians,  Herodotus  and  Livy,  and  in  the  great  clauical 
poets.  Homer  and  Virgil. 

VOL.  IV.    STORIES  FROM  LEGENDARY 
HEROES 

This  volume  deals  with  the  heroes  of  the  medixval  ages. 
The  romantic  tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  the  story  of  Beowulf,  and  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Robin  Hood  are  an  important  part  of  this 
literature.  There  are  many  stories  also  of  Charlemagne 
and  Roland ;  of  Siesfried  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
Wj^ner  operas;  and  stories  of  the  Cid,  the  Spanish 
hero,  and  of  Rustem,  the  Persian  hero. 

VOL.  V.    STORIES  FROM  SEVEN  OLD 
FAVORITES 

These  are  stories  which  have  always  been  favorites  and 
which  ou|[ht  to  be  familiar  to  all  young  people.  They 
are  selecUons  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Don  Quixote,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  Baron  Munchausen,  and  Lambs'  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

VOL.  VI.    Old-fashioned  stories 

AND  POEMS 

This  volume  saves  for  the  use  of  their  children  the  old 
stories  with  which  the  parents  were  familiar  in  their 
childhood.  These  old  stories  are  selected  from  such  a 
large  number  of  different  books  that  they  are  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  child  of  to-day. 

VOL.  VII.    OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOK 

This  is  a  book  of  stories  which  takes  the  reader  out  of 
doors  into  the  woods  and  fields  or  among  the  scenes  of 
active  life.  It  contains  stories  of  birds  and  dogs  and 
foxes  and  other  animals,  exciting  adventures  on  land 
and  sea,  and  interesting  experiences  of  sailors,  firemen, 
animal  trainers,  steeple  climbers,  etc.  These  stories  are 
told  by  some  of  the  best  authors  in  the  world's  literature. 

VOL.    VIII.        ADVENTURES      AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

This  volume  is  an  exciting  one  for  those  who  enjoy  thrill- 
ing experiences;  but  it  is  better  than  that :  it  is  the  excite- 
ment of  real  life,  and  the  stories  are  actual  experiences  of 
real  heroes.    It  is  a  volume  full  of  historical  information. 

VOL.  IX.    POEMS  AND  RHYMES 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  selec- 
tions ever  made  of  the  best  poems  for  children.  Nearly 
all  the  great  poets  are  represented,  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  of  real  interest  to 
children  has  been  written  by  such  poets  as  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Shakespeare. 

VOL.  X.    MODERN  STORIES 

This  volume  opens  with  one  of  the  best  stories  for  chil- 
dren ever  written,— John  Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden 
River," — and  is  made  up  entirelv  of  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  best  modem  autnors.  It  brings  within 
convenient  access  a  lai^e  number  of  the  best  stories  for 
children  that  have  been  written  in  recent  times. 


COMMENDATIONS 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN:  "  It  U dear,  simple,  stimu- 
lating, and  comprehensive." 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS:  "  I  am  stmck  with  won- 
der at  the  completeness  with  which  the  editor  has  covered 
the  field  of  this  branch  of  literature." 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN :  '*  The  efficacy  of  such  stories  in  devel- 
oping  a  taste  for  literature  in  boys  and  girls  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.*' 

LYMAN  ABBOTT:  "The  selection  seems  to  me  admir* 
able." 

HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY:  "  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
comprehensive  or  intelligent  selection  for  young  people." 

FLORENCE  HOLBROOK:  "The  intuitive  knowledge  of 

what  children  like  and  what  is  good  for  them,  appealing 
to  their  best  aspirations  as  well  as  pleasing  their  desire 
for  a  good  story,  is  perfectly  shown  in  this  collection.** 
SARA  CONE  BRYANT :  "  The  selection  of  stories  seems 
to  me  of  very  broad  range  and  of  equally  high  type.** 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON:  "Miss 
Tappan's  plan  of '  The  Children's  Hour  *  seems  to  me 
admirable.*' 

ALICE  HEGAN  RICE:  "The  fact  that  particularlv  ap- 
peals to  roe  is  that  while  the  child  is  being  amused  and 
entertained,  he  is  unconsciously  being  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  the  early  ages,  getting  through  the  classics  of 
many  lands  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  art,  history, 
and  literature,  which  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in 
later  life." 

JOSEPHSILVERMAN : "  I  feel  justified  in  recommending 
these  judicious  selections  of  choice  reading  for  the  young 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  laying  before  their  children 
or  wards  the  most  suitable  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  cUssics  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times.* 

WILLIAM  DeWITT  HYDE:  " The  collection  comes  very 
near  meetine  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  work  of  art  — 
that  to  which  nothing  could  be  added  and  from  which 
nothing  could  be  subtracted  without  injury  to  the  whole.** 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE:  "  It  seems  to  me  excellently 
selected  and  arranged.  A  very  helpful  book  for  a  home 
of  children.** 

CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM :  "  I  feel  sure  parenU  wiU 
seize  upon  these  books  eagerly  and  gratefully,  for  they 
will  realize  that  they  have  been  savea  a  large  amount  oif 
time  and  trouble  by  Miss  Tappan*s  wise  selections." 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE:  "'The  Children's  Hour'  is  a 
happy  christening,  but  neither  that  nor  any  other  title 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent,  variety,  and 
value  of  the  selections  promised  in  this  condensed  li- 
brary.*' 

OLIVE  THORNE  MILLER:  "  AU  childish  tastes  must 
find  gratification  within  these  covers." 

GEORGE  A.  GORDON :  "  A  most  desirable  influence 
in  the  education  of  children  and  young  people." 

WOODROW  WILSON:  "They  seem  to  me  in  every 
way  admirable,  and  I  think  Miss  Tappan  is  to  be  con- 
^tulated  upon  her  diMniminating  and  yet  catholic  taste 
in  the  choices  she  has  made.  Your  plan,  if  successfully 
carried  out,  ought  to  result  in  serving  the  interests  of 
eood  reading  for  children  in  a  very  practical  and  delight- 
ful way." 

EDWARD  E.  HALE  :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  books 
would  interest  my  grandchildren.  I  believe  they  would 
interest  me  even  more." 

EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON:  "  I  sincerely  hope  the  re- 
ception of  the  books  will  be  generous  and  general." 

HAMILTON.  W.  MABIE  :  "  The  intelligence  with  which 
the  selections  have  been  made  and  the  space  given  to 
literature  of  the  imagination,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
command  my  warmest  approval." 

JOHN  BURROUGHS:  "The  name  is  an  inspiration, 
and  backed  up  by  such  a  selection  as  you  have  made,  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  success.'* 

AGNES  REPPLIER  :  "  I  envy  the  little  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  these  ten  volumes  are  coming.  Thev  will  be,  like 
Sir  Thomas  Brown's  religion,  all  pure  pront." 

W.  J.  ROLFE  :  "  The  selection  is  even  better  than  I  should 
have  expected.  It  has  been  made  with  extraordinary 
thoughtfulness,  judgment,  and  taste.  The  whole  range 
of  our  juvenile  literature  — all  literature,  indeed,  from 
which  the  choice  might  properly  be  made— seems  to 
have  been  very  thoroughlv  examined,  and  the  very  best 
of  the  best  has  been  culled  from  the  mass.** 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT:  "  I  would  like  to  read  these  vol- 
umes myself  straight  through." 
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TOUR  CHOICE  of  BINDINGS 
roR  ONE  DOLLAR  DOWN  M? 
TWO  DOLLARS  A  MONTH 

The  half  leather  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  durable,  and  artistic 
half  leather  books  ever  offered,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest.  We  recom- 
mend all  customers  to  order  it.  It 
costs  a  little  more,  but  the  payments 
are  the  same.  It  is  better  to  pay 
a  few  months  longer  and  get  the 
best. 

Five  per  cent  discount  is  allowed 
for  cash  with  the  order.  Money 
refunded  if  books  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

T//E  NUMBER  OF  SETS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CHRIST- 
MAS DELIVERY  IS  LIM^ 
ITED,  ORDER  A  T  ONCE  so 
you  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
failing  to  receive  the  Christmas  gift 
in  time. 


ORDER 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

AND    COiMPANY 

Enclosed  find  One  Dollar.  Please 
send  me  The  Children's  Hour,  in  ten 
volumes,  bound  in 


^ 


lli*:ilcii|l«L 


MIFFUN&CO. 


Half  Leather,  at  $2.50*  a  volume, 
charges  prepaid.  I  agree  to  pay  the 
balance  at  the  rate  of  Two  Dollars 
a  month  by  remittance  to  your 
office.  If  books  are  not  satisfactory 
this  order  is  to  be  cancelled  on  re- 
turn of  the  books  within  ten  days 
and  the  first  payment  refunded. 

•  (If  cloth  is  desired,  cross  off  the  words 
"Half  Leather  at  ^2.50"  and  insert  "  Qoth 
at  $1.75." 


NAME  . 


3^ 


ADDRESS  . 


Cloth,  $1.75  per  vol.  Cut  this  Order  out  and  mail  at  once  to       Half  Uathn,  UMt*  ^ 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston;  85   Fifth  Avenue,  Net ^^ 
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Or.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  The  /Review  of  Reviews,  New  York  City  :  "  It  wUl  stand  in  years  to  come 
as  an  epitome  of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human  progress  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.** 

Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Reform 

UNRIVALED  in  its  field,  this  work,  edited  by  William  Dwight  Porter  Bliss,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  highest  authorities  in  England  and  America,  has  been  entirely  revised, 
rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  date.  This  New  Edition  contains  the  very  latest  authentic 
ioformation  upon  all  forms  of  present-day  social  reform  and  of  the  principles  underlying  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  movements. 

.     BEING  THE  WORK  OF  MANY  EMINENT  SPECIALISTS 

H  brings  together  a  wider  collection  of  accurate  facts  than  has  ever  before  been  available  on 
aoestions  of  social  and  economic  reform.  Representatives  of  all  schools  of  thought  for  the 
betterment  of  civilized  communities  have  coitributed  their  maturest  experience  and  profoundest 
itody,  making  it  a  veritable 

KCESSITY  FOR  EVERY  PROFESSIOHAL  MD  BUSIHESS  MM 


A  Few  of  the  Many  Writers  and  Their 
Special  Subjects 

Jane Hull  House 

Percy.  M.  P Labor  Colonies 

Edward  W. ,  Ph.  D Gas  Problems 

C.  Loring Child  Saving 

.  Mrs.CarneC Woman's   Suffrage  ~  Vice- 

Pret.  Woman's  Suffrage  Association 

unons.  Prof,  f ohn  R Labor  Subjects 

iMrsoo,  Mil<s  Nf Insurance 

Itriae,  Dr.  Edward  T Charity  Organizadoo 

Icxier.  Prof.  E.  G Education 

ae.  Dr.  S.  W Divorce  Sutistics 

i.Wm.L. SingleTax 

Henry Single  Tax 

^ ,  W.  J Aduheration  of  Food 

Uiogs,  Franklin  H.,  Ph. D... Sociology 

Prof.  N.  P Profit  Sharing 


Samuel Liberty  and  Trade  Unions 

iwl  Earl Public  House  Trust 

Mle7, Pres.  Arthur  T Individualism 

Ue.  Dr.  Edward  £ Uniurian  Church  and  So- 
cial Reform 

Prescott  F Immigration 

n,  Prot  C.  R Reformatories 

Morris Socialism 

ird,  Dr.  George  E Divorce 

T,  Robert Poverty 

\  Mrs.  Florence. Consumers'  League 

,  Dr.  William  J Catholic  Univ.,  Washington 

~  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social  Reform 

Benbmin Biology 

Prof.  Frank Railroads 

,  Eltwecd Referendum  and  Initiative 

Dr.  H.  H Anti-Saloon  League 

John ChiWSUvery 

Dr.  Josiah Institutional  Churches 

Dr.  Graham Congregational  Church  and 

Social  Reform 

r,  John  De  Witt Free  Trade 

»  Dr.  Booker Negro 

T.  Dr.  A.  F Eight-Hour  Day 

Prof.  Thomas  E Forestry 

».  Dr.  Talcott Democracy  by  Trusts 

tff,  Dr.  Qinton  R. Philadelphia 

Robert  A Boston 

Victor Anarchism 

I,  Priof .  Charles University  Extension 


FUNK&  WAGNALLS  QO^iV KWi , Publishers 
44-60  East  23D  Street,  New  York 


Fronn  Leaders  In, Social  Refornns 

Cirroll  D.  Wright,  Washmgton,  D.  C. :  "I  find  it  to  be  a 
work  that  must  prove  of  very  great  value  to  all  students  of 
social  matters." 

Franklin  H.  Giddlngt,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Political  Science :  "  The  work  is  one  of  very  great  value, 
filling  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied." 

The  Uitt  FranoM  L  Willard :  "  The  livest  subject  of  the  day 
is  Social  Reform,  and  the  most  complete  book  of  reference  on 
that  subject  is  the  '  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,*  edited  by 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss.    I  keep  it  among  my  traveling  outfit." 

Gen.  William  Booth,  Salvation  Army,  London :  "*The  En- 
cvdopedia  of  Social  Reform  *.  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  social  science." 

Also  many  endorsements  from  the  deigy  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

33%  OFF  BEFORE  PUBUCATIOII 

This  newly-revised,  invaluable  Encyclopedia  will  be  issued 
shortly. 

The  regular  price  after  publication  will  be  $7.50,  bound  in 
cloth.  To  those  who  order  in  advance,  by  signme  and  return- 
ing attached  blank,  the  price  will  be  #5.00,  carnage  charges 
includnl. 

8ATI8FACTKNI  GOARANTEEO.  No  money  need  be  sent  tUl 
notified  that  the  work  is  ready  for  delivery.  Simply  sign  and 
return  attached  blank  NOW.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  work  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  when  received,  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  we  will  reiund  the  #5*00,  and  you  will  owe  us 
nothing. 


FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  Yorit 

Gtntlemtn.  —  I  hereby  agree  to  take  as  soon  as  published 
in  1908,  a  copy  of  "  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform," 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  at  the  special  price  of  $^.oo.  I  will 
remit  the  amount  as  soon  as  notified  that  this  book  u  ready  for 
delivery.  It  is  understood  that,  if  for  any  reason  I  am^  dis- 
satisfied with  the  book,  I  may  return  it  at  your  expense  within 
five  days,  and  you  will  refund  the  $5.00. 

Name 

Town 

Atlantic,  Dec. 

Date State 
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THE  LETTERS  OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 

A  Selectfon  from  HerM^esty^s  Cotregpoadcnce 
between  the  Years  i8S7  and  1861 

Published  by  Authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Edited  by  ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  M.A.,  and  Viscount  ESHER.  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.  With  40  Portraits.  Medium  8vo.  Pp.  xix-641  ;  Pp.  xiv-57s; 
Pp.  xii-6s7.  With  Complete  Index  and  Pedigrees.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 
$15.00  net,    Expressage  additional. 

"  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  nothing  that  has  hitherto  appeared  has  thrown  such 
light  upon  the  subject  as  may  be  derived  from  the  present  volumes.  In  them  we  have  an  extraordinary  record  of  the  salient 
events  in  the  perioid  from  her  accession  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  a  record  rendered  the  more  interestiDg  in 


as  it  takes  a  kind  of  autobiographical  form.  .  .  .  The  editorial  machinerv  of  this  work  is  a  model.  The  introductory  summary 
of  public  a£Fairs  written  for  each  chapter  is  always  coiu:ise :  the  Queen,  her  ministers,  and  the  members  of  her  intimate  drck 


are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.**  —  N,  Y,  Trx 


is  alwavs  coi 
•iSuMt. 


ITALIAN  GARDENS 


After  Drawings  by  GEORGE  S.  ELGOOD,  R.I. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.    $12.00  »//. 


With  Notes  by  the  Artist    Royal  4to. 


*«*Fifty-two  Reproductions  in  Color  from  Drawings  in  the  possession  of  Various  Collectors,  with  descriptive  letter-press 
by  the  Artist.   The  volume  is  a  companion  to  "  Some  English  Gardens,**  by  Mr.  Elgood  and  Miss  Jbkyll,  issued  u  1904. 

ESSAYS  OUT  OF  HOURS 

By  CHARLES  SEARS  BALDWIN,  Professor  in  Yale  University.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
gilt  top.    pp.  X-161.    $1.00  net.    By  mail,  $1.08. 

%*Any  formality  associated  with  the  word  essay  is  renounced  bv  the  title  "  Out  of  Hours.'*  The  short  essays  collected  here, 
mainly  from  the  Atlantic^  are  in  the  freer  method  of  suggestion  followed  by  those  few  writers  who  have  cultivated  the  essay 
as  a  creative  form.  Seeking  to  start  ideas  by  touching  the  reader's  fancy,  tney  speak  alwavs  in  the  concrete,  llie  longer  es- 
says in  criticism  interpret  three  diverse  forms  of  literature  by  scrutinizing  in  each  case  the  form  itself  as  a  worit  of  art. 


NEWFOIINDLABID  AND  ITS  UNTRODDEN  WAYS 

By  J.  G.  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain 
Royal  8vo.  340  pages,  with  six  colored  plates,  six  pho- 
Ihalf-t        


and  Ireland." 

togravures,  and  115  lineancl  1 


f-tone  illustrations.    ^.00  ntt. 


This  volume  is  a  hunter's  book  dealing  mainly  with  the  natural  histoij  and 
the  chase  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Newfoundland ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  author  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  of  that  Island  and  the  Micmac  Indians. 


JOCK  OF  THE  BUSHVELD:  the  Story  of  a  Dog 

By  Sir  PERCY  FITZPATRICK,  Author  of  « The  Transvaal  from 
Within,"  etc.  With  a  colored  frontispiece,  22  full-page  illustrations, 
and  very  numerous  border  sketches  of  South  African  life,  fauna,  etc., 
by  £.  Caldwell.    Square  8vo.    pp.  xvi-475.    $1.60  ntt, 

'*The  book  is  interesting  to  those  who  love  the  wilds  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  heroic  da^  of  the  bush  veld.  .  .  .  But  it  has  another  appeal,  and  the  widest, 
for  it  is  an  ideal  children's  book,  the  best,  in  our  omnion,  since  Mr.  Kipling 
gave  the  world  his  JmigU  Books.  It  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  bulMerrier 
named  Jock  — a  doe  cast  in  heroic  mould,  who  deserves  to  live  with  Mr. 
OUivant's  '  Owd  Bob,'  or,  since  he  is  on  the  Saga  scale,  with  that  great  hound, 
« Samr,'  in  the  Saga  of  Burnt  NjaL"  —  Tht  Spectator. 


••THE  ONE**  DOG  AND**  THE  OTHERS'*:  a  Study 
of  Canine  Character 

By  FRANCES  SLAUGHTER.  With  19  illustrations  by  Augusta 
Guest  and  G.  V.  Stokks,  and  from  photographs.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50 
ntt;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


ANIMAL  ARTISANS*  and  Other  Studies  of  Birds 
and  Beasts 

By  the  late  C.  J.  CORNISH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S«  Author  of  «*  Animals  at 
Work  and  Play/' etc  With  14  illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  xxxiv-274.  $2.50. 

***A  book  by  a  nature  lover,  full  of  curious  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  animals. 


TALES     OF     TROY     AND 

By  ANDREW  LANG.  With  15  full- 
page  illustrations  specially  drawn  for 
the  book  by  H.  J.  Ford,  and  a  map. 
Square  Crown  8vo.  Ornamental  cover, 
pp.  xii-303.  ^1.50  net ;  by  mail,  $i/a. 

Mr.  Lang's  Xmaa  book  Cdt  1907 
THE  OLIVE  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  WithS 
colored  plates  and  other  illnstraticms 
by  H.  J.  roRU.  Crown  8vo.  pp.««- 
136.  Gilt  edges  and  cover  design. 
fijSonet.  By  mail,  ^1.75.  [Just  ready. 


m\  Mi  CataUgmn  mill  bo  $out  om  rsfwf 


MARGARET 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  author 
of  **  She,"  etc  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

**  Mr.  Rider  Haggakd  has  essayed  a 
very  diflScult  task  with  as  rauch  success  as 
could  be  expected.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  before  attempted  to  pkturc 
the  personality  of  those  very  strange  beings, 
the  Spanish  Oypto-Jews  .  .  .  the  story  . .  ■ 
is  excellent.  The  scene  in  which  Ferdraand 
and  Isabella  figure  is  most  pictureaqoe.  and 
nothing  in  Mr.  Haggard's  earlier  work 
surpasses  in  concentrated  interest  the  stcrr 
of  the  escape."  —  rJko  S/€ciaUr, 

LAID  UP  IN  LAVENDER 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYM  AN.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  vi-329.  J1.50. 
'*  Twelve  short  stones  possessing  all  the 
life  and  picturesque  color  that  character- 
iie  Mr.  Wbvman*s  long  novels  and  kis' 
torical  tales."  —  Tramscrtpi,  Bostos. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Part  m 

Sarat€»ga  and  Brandywlne— Valley  Forge  — England  and 

France  at  War 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart.    With  Three  Maps,  Urge 
crown  8vo.    pp.  xii+492.    Green  cloth,  gilt  top.    $2.50,  «^/.    By  mail,  I2.68. 

"His  style  retains  all  its  wonted  flexibility  and  charm.  Candid  and  jiut,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  also  moved  by  the 
keenest  sympathy  for  American  character  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  Revolution  and  especially  in  Washin^on.  ...  It  has 
the  great  merits  of  truth  and  good  temper,  and  it  is,  into  the  bargain,  absorbingly  interesting."  —  A^.  V.  Trtht$u. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt,  and  REGINALD  LANE  POOLE,  M.A., 
Ph.D.    In  12  volumes.    Each  $2.60,  net.    Eight  volumes  have  already  been  published. 

VOL.  Xn.    THE  RDGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  (18S7  to  1901) 
By  SIDNEY  LOW,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  formerly  Lecturer  on  History  at  King's 
College,  London.  [Nearly  ready 


LIFE  BEYOND  LIFE: 

A  Study  of  Immortality.  By 
CHARLES  LEWIS  SLAT- 
TERY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Faribault  ^i.oo,  net.  Post- 
age additional. 

THE  REPROACH  OF 
THE  GOSPEL: 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Apparent 
Failure  of  Christianity  as  a  Gene- 
ral Rule  of  Life  and  Conduct,  with 
Especial  Reference  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  H. 
F.  PEILE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Prae- 
lector  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
8?o.    pp.  xxiv-199.   ^1.80,  n€t, 

THE  G€>SPEL  ACCORD- 
ING TO  ST.  PAUL 

By  WILLIAM  PORCHER 
DU  BOSE,  M.A.,  S.T.D.  Crown 
8to.  pp.  viii-304.  $1.50,  net.  By 
mail,  ^1.62. 

Tbc  Gospel  In  tbe  Gos- 
pels 

By  the  same  author.  Crown  8vo. 
I1.50,  H€t.    By  mail,  ^1.62. 

INTRODUCTION  TO 
DOGMATIC  THEOL- 
OGY 

By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  J. 
HALL,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.xlii-274.  ^1.50, 
«/.    By  mail,  ^1.60. 

PRAGMATISM: 

A  Kew  X»ine  for  Some  Old 
Ways  of  TtUnklns.  By  WIL- 
LIAM JAMES,  Author  of  "The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience," 
rtc^etc  8vo.  pp.xiii-309.  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  Ji.25,iw/.  Bymail,$i.38. 


A  HISTORY  OF  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL,  LL.D.,  Ambassador-elect  to  Germany, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.    In  6  volumes.  Octavo. 

VoL  L    The  Stra00le  for  Universal  Empire 

506  pages,  with  5  colored  Maps ;  Chronological  Tables  of  Emperors, 
Popes,  and  Rulers ;  List  of  Treaties,  etc.,  and  Index.  $5.00,  ngt.  By 
mail,  $5.24. 

Vol*  H*    The  Establtwhment  ol  Territorial  Sov- 
ereignty* 

688  pages,  with  4  colored  Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  etc.,  and  Index. 
^5.00,  net.    By  mail,  ^5.28. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW:  a  Tk^atlse* 

By  L.  OPPENHEIM,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public  International  Law 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (University  of 
London),  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
of  the  University  of  London ;  Formerly  Professor  Ordinarius  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle  (Switzerland).    In  2  vols.    8vo. 

Vol.  I.  Peace.    ^.50,  net. 

Vol.  II.  War  and  Neutrality.    ^.50,  net. 

In  sets,  two  volumes,  $12.00,  net, 

GRANT*  LINCOLN*  AND  THE  FREEDMEN 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  with  a  History  of  the  Work  for  the 
Contrabands  and  Freedmen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  From  1 862-1 865. 
By  JOHN  EATON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Brigadier-General;  sometime  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Freedmen,  Department  of  Tennessee;  In  col- 
laboration with  ETHEL  OSGOOD  MASON.  With  Portrait  and 
Facsimiles.   Small  8vo.    $2.00,  net.    Postage  additional 


THE  WORLD  MACHINE:    the  First  Phase*  the 
Cosmle  Meehanlsm 

By  CARL  SNYDER.    8vo.   pp.  xvi-448,  with  Index.   $2.50,  net. 

CONTRASTS  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  PAYSON  TENNEY,  A.M.,  formerly  Pres- 
ident  of  Colorado  College.  8vo.  pp.  xvi-416.  $2.50,  net.  By  mail, 
$270. 

Pull  QHmUgim  mill  he  $eut  •#•«  nftmt. 
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The  habitual  reader  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  may  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
several  of  the  contributors  of  articles  to 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

are  also  Atlantic  Monthly  contributors.  ThU  condition  was  not  premeditated,  but  the  dLs- 
covery  of  it  was  gratifying  to  the  Editor  of  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE.  In  fact,  it  was  a  natural 
accident  of  the  Editorial  policy.  This  policy  is  founded  on  a  belief  that  a  popular  and  intensely  modem 
magazine  may  have  literary  quality,  and  not  run  the  dreadful  risk  of  an  abatement  of  its  popularity. 

The  appetite  for  facts,  and  the  desire  to  know  how  to  accomplish,  personally,  the  ways  and  means  oid<nn^ 
things,  are  two  popular  instincts  that  have  been  apprehended,  caught,  and  commercialized  by  the  newest 
species  of  \\i^  genus  publisher.  Hence  the  "  How-to*'  literature  of  the  day,  comprising  the  great  mass  of 
suggestion  and  stimulus  toward  activities  ranging  from  the  keeping  of  a  stodc-farm,  to  the  lajring  of  a  dinner- 
table. 

The  love  of  grown-up  people  for  picture-books  is  another  profitable  discovery  of  the  modem  publisher. 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE,  originally  planned  to  take  its  place  in  the  objective  group  of  prac- 
tical magazines,  has  evolutionized  into  a  commodity  unique  in  magazine  making.  It  has  done  much  more 
than  to  tell  people  where  to  travel,  how  to  travel,  and  when  to  travel.  This  it  does, facilitating  in  coontless 
ways  the  actual  joumeyings  of  thousands  of  persons  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  healthy  pleasure 
and  recreation.    But  the  '*  motto  *'  of  the  magazine  : 

"  For  to  admire  and  for  to  see 
For  to  be*old  this  world  so  wide." 

was  not  carelessly  chosen.  To  us  it  expresses  the  wistful  challenge  that  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  holds  within  its  simple  words  the  charm  of  travel. 

It  is  the  communication  of  this  quality  —  a  charm  felt — to  the  facts  and  information  necessary  and 
proper  to  articles  of  travel  which  lifts  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  out  of  the  merely  useful  and 
practical  class  of  current  periodicals,  and  wins  for  it  an  unique  and  varied  audience  of  readers. 

How  we  seek  to  carry  out  this  intention  may  best  be  told  by  a  detail  survey  of  the  contents  page  of  one 
number,  as : 

DECEMBER  1907,  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

The  cover  shows  a  group  of  shepherds  in  shelter  at  a  grotto  in  a  hillside  at  Bethlehem.  Although  made 
from  a  photograph  taken  this  year  in  the  very  landscape  that  witnessed  the  first  Christmas,  it  might  be  an 
illustration  for  a  Biblical  narrative,  so  little  have  the  costumes  changed  since  the  Shepherds  of  the  Carol 
"  watched  their  flocks  by  night." 

Several  articles  show  a  combination  of  the  Christmas  and  the  travel  motives.  The  first  is  an  account 
of  a  visit  made  within  the  year  to  Palestine  by  a  traveler  to  whom  the  spirit  of  "  The  Holy  Land  **  was  a 
potent  charm.  The  actual  conditions  which  meet  the  traveler  to-day  are  faithfully  portrayed,  and  the  fact, 
simply  recorded,  that  '*  everywhere  one's  chronology,  humor  and  awe  are  shaken  up  together  **  makes  no 
denial  of  the  strain  of  reverent  thought  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

r^lirictm«ic  in  l^rkm  a  *^*®  reveals  the  experience  of  one  traveler  for  whom  the  spirit  of  the 

V^nriSlIIiaS  in  rxOniw  christian  idea  is  a  moving  thing,  and  who  witnessed,  in  company 
with  shepherds,  in  from  the  Campagna,  the  Christmas  Mass  at  St.  Peter's. 

In  lighter  mood,  is  A  Yankee  Christmas  in  Algiers,  telling  how  a  group  of  our  enterprising  compatriots 
made  '*  An  American  Christmas  "  in  the  midst  of  Orientals  and  French  men,  who  lent  their  resources  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  plan. 

Then  there  are  several  articles  featuring  sport,  recreation  and  adventure  in  snowy  mid-winter  landscapes 
in  different  countries,  as  An  English  Girl  Climbing  the  Canadian  Rockies ;  Camping  in  the  Maine 
Woods  in  Mid-winter;  The  Vacation  Land  of  Mexico,  and  other  articles,  all  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Calendar  of  Travel  is  a  permanent  feature,  and  appears  every  month,  to  suggest  good  places  to  g9 
to,  for  health  and  pleasure.     It  is  seasonable  and  practicsU  and  carefully  edited,  up  to  date. 

15  cts.  a  copy.    Subscription  $1.00  a  year 
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A  Trip 

'Round  the  World 

for  $1. 
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^Magazine 


IE  WHOLE  WORLD  TO 
lUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Readers  of  The  Travel  Magazine  fully  enjoy  the  many  beautiful 
strations  and  the  entertaining  features  of  the  text,  as  well  as  highly 
»reciating  its  educational  advantages. 

Is  Most  Fascinating 

It  is  even  more  fascinating  than  fiction.     Its  subscribers  see  peoples, 

ces,  conditions  and  things,  the  world  over,  through  the  eyes  of  ex- 

•ienced  travelers  who  are  also  most  entertaining  writers,  and  they  also 

them  through  the  cameras  of  these  same  travelers.    Its  text  is  fact, 

1  it  is  exceptionally  interesting 

For  Reading  in  the  Home 

It  brings  the  whole  world  to  your  library  table.  It  captivates 
d  charms  every  member  of  the  family. 

Usually  but  one  copy  of  The  Travel  Magazine  is  necessary  to 
educe  a  subscription  order.     It  is  almost  irresistible.     Try  it. 

Price  15  cent!  a  copy,  at  all  news  staads,  or  bv  mail.  One  dollar  a  year  in  the  United  Statea,  Alaska, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  City  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam  and 
Tutaila,  Samoa.    To  Canada  and  all  countries  not  mentioned  above,  extra  posUfe  50  cents  a  year. 

Published  at  341  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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EIGHT    NEW    BOOKS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 


FrontispUoe 
in  ooiors 


By  Clarence  F. 
Undennreod 


theSHUTTLE 


A    NOVEL    OF    INTERNATIONAL    MARRIAGE 

"  Mrs.  Burnett  has  reached  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  best  work,  structural! 

as  well  as  in  imaginative  power  and  dramatic  interest,  that  she  has  ever  done." — Brookl3m  Daily  Baffle. 
"  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  written  the  one  big  novel  of  the  year." — Springfield  (Mass.)  Unia 
"  The  reader  of  *  The  Shuttle '  cannot  resist  its  unquestionable  dramatic  power,  or  fail  to  be  held  to  t! 

very  end  by  its  persistent  entertaining  qualities." — Boston  Transcript. 


SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH 

By  Robert  Hiohene 

An  ediHoH  de  luxe  oi  this  crlebrated  novel  of  the  deaert,  con- 
taining thirty-two  illustrations  from  photofi^phs  of  the  scenes 
of  the  story,  especially  taken  for  this  purpose.  A  splendid  toI- 
ume  for  the  library,  beautifully  printed  on  India  tinted,  deckle- 
ed|[ed  paper,  and  handsomely  bound.  8vo,  full  cloth  or  half 
white  clotn,  gilt  top,  $2.50  net. 


THE  STORY  OF 
AMERICAN   PAINTING 

By  Chariee  H.  Callin 

Mr.  Caffin  shows,  with  charm  and  lucidity,  tibe  devrlopm 
of  painting  in  America,  and  its  relation  to  oar  natinnai  ij 
The  book  contains  143  illustratians,  and  under  eadi  Mr.  Cal 
furnishes  additional  comment  to  that  in  the  text.  Qodx,  Sj 
gilt  top,  $2.50  net. 


UNDER  THE 
SOUTHERN   CROSS 

By  Bizabeth  Robins 

Author  of  "  The  Magnetic  North,"  etc 
A  delightful,  vivacious  romance  of  an  ocean  trip  in  whidi  a 
charming  girl  is  wooed  by  an  unconventional  young  Peruvian 
baron.     Sumptuous  in  appearance,  decorated  and  illustrated  in 


colors  bv  John  Rae. 
boxed,  $1.50  net. 


A  very  tasteful  gift  book.    Ornately  bound. 


THE    VAN   RENSSELAERl 
OF  OLD   MANHATTAN 

By  Weymer  Jay  Mills 

A  love  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  staid  New  York  socirty 
Revolutionary  times,  in  which  a  furore  is  created  by  the  hcai 
f ul  India  Van  Rensselaer,  a  most  fascinating.  flesh-and-bU 
heroine.  A  book  of  rare  beauty,  with  five  illustratians  in  ca| 
and  delicate  ornamentation  by  John  Rae.  Ornately  boa 
boxed,  f  1.50  net. 


THE  ANGELS   OF 
MESSER    ERCOLE 


By  DuffMd  Osborne.  A  poetic  and 
thrilling  romance,  the  hero  of  which  b  Ercolc 
da  Passigno,  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  the  painter  Raphael.  The  book  is  made 
with  artistic  taste,  printed  in  a  special  type, 
and  illustrated  from  photographs  of  the  andent 
dty,  Perugia. 

Cloth  or  brown  boards,  boxed,  f  1.25. 


WINSTON  OF  THE 
PRAIRIE 

By  HaroM  BIndloss,  author  of  "Alton 
of  Somasco,"  "The  Dust  of  Conflict,"  etc 
A  stirring  novel  of  the  great  Northwest,  in 
which  a  man  of  courage  and  dean  life  is  forced 
to  live  down  the  cril  name  of  another  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  win  the  love  of 
a  proud  girl.  Illustrated  in  color  by  W.  Her- 
bert Dunton.     Cloth,  xamo,  f  1.50. 


THEMRXIMSDF, 
WETHUSCLHH 


Being  the  advice  of  the  Patri- 
arch in  regard  to  Women.  Mr. 
Btirgess's  most  Sulphitic  work. 
A  Btriking  bit  of  book  making. 
Ornamented  and  illustrated  in 
colors  by  LoiiisFancber.  x6mo, 
75  cents  net. 


OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING 
IN  GOOD  HEALli 

ByD. 


.  S.  Sager,  M.  D. 

systematic  guide  tc  * 


A   practic 

to  health  for  rrrn-d 
people.  The  question  of  proper  nucio 
in  its  latest  aspects  is  givrn  cansdeni 
space,  and  there  are  chapters  on  SlerpM) 
ness.  Exercise,  the  Enslavinc  Dxvf^  c| 
Cloth,  xamo,  f  1.35  i*^> 


THE  CONQUEST 
OF  CANCER 

BYC.W.SalMby,M.D.  Anafcni 
of  the  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Bed 
and  others,  into  the  remarkable  natirr 
cancer  and  its  relation  to  the  paxKrrsJ 
ferments.  The  author  believes  that  I 
Beard's  theory  is  of  almost  equal  irxp^t 
ance  to  that  (Hit  forward  by  Pasirurt 
garding  bacteria.    Qodu  Svo.  $1.75  «Ah 
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CHRISTMAS    GIFTS    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE 


ELECTRICITY   FOR  YOUNC 
PEOPLE 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  In  a  simple  and  fascinating  manner 
Mr.  Jenks  tells  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  progress  of  elec- 
tnrity  down  to  its  most  recent  remarkable  uses.  Fully  illus- 
rrated  with  diagrams  and  from  photographs.  Cloth,  large 
umo,  $1.50  mr/. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE   DO  NOW? 

By  Dorothy  Canfleld  and  others.  An  invaluable  book 
for  teachers,  mothers,  and  for  children,  containing  explanations 
of  all  sorts  of  games,  suggestions  for  occupations  indoors,  out- 
doors, and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  a  remarkable  book 
for  its  low  price.     Illustrated,  cloth,  large  i2mo,  $1.50. 


THE    WONDER    BOOK 

of  VOLCANOES  and 

EARTHQUAKES 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Hbuston.'  A  book  in 
vbich  the  romance  and  mystery  of  science  are 
br>ught  home  to  the  youthful  mind.  It  de- 
scribes noted  eruptions  and  shocks,  and  shows 
their  causes.  Fully  illustrated,  colored  frontis- 
piece, cloth,   i2mo,  $1.50. 


The  YOUNC  TRADERS 

By  Harold  BindlOSS.  An  exciting  story 
of  two  boys  who  take  ship  for  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  have  thrilling  experiences  in  the 
fe^-er- laden,  hostile  wilderness.  The  author 
(unlived  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  Cloth, 
i2Tno,  illustrated,  $1.50. 


SON   RILEY   RABBIT 
and  LITTLE  CIRL 

By  Grace  MaoGowan  Cooke.  Avery 

original  series  of  stories  of  a  little  girl  whose 
playmate  was  a  live  rabbit.  It  is  fanciful,  yet 
realistic,  and  keenly  interesting  to  children. 
Its  40  photographic  illustrations  are  decidedly 
unique.     Cloth,  4to,  $1.50. 

ACCORDING  TO 
GRANDMA 

Illustrated  by  B.  Cory  Kllvert. 

Stories  and  verses  byAncE  Calhoin  Haines, 
relating  amusing  episodes  of  the  life  of  chil- 
dren in  Grandma's  youth.  The  6  dainty  and 
comical  illustrations  in  color,  and  18  in  black 
and  white,  by  B.  Cory  Kilvert,  are  very  at- 
tractive.    Denim  covers,  4to,  $1.50. 


JACK  THE  YOUNC  TRAPPER 

',  By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  The  fifth  in  the  ever  popular 
"Jack  "  series.  In  this  book  the  young  hero  traps  beaver  and 
has  other  adventures  in  the  parks  of  Colorado.  Illustrated  by 
Walter  King  Stone.    Cloth,  lamo,  $1.25. 

NEW  TREASURE  SEEKERS 

By  E.  Nesbit,  author  of  "  The  Treasure  Seekers,"  etc.  A 
continuation  of  the  escapades  of  the  delightful  Bastable  chil- 
dren, full  of  humor.  Charmingly  illustrated  by  Gordon 
Bnjwne.     Cloth,  zamo,  $1.50. 

THE   DANDELION  SERIES 

Each,  with  twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  and  beau- 
tiful ornamentation  by  Lucv  Fitch  Perki.ns.  Cloth,  410, 
each,  $1.50. 

THE  TWENTY  BEST  FAIRY  TALES 

Selected  from  Grimm,  Andersen,  and  legendary  sources. 

A  MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S  DREAM 
FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 

Shakes(>eare's  play,  specially  edited,  with  an  important  in- 
troductory story  of  the  experiences  of  the  lad  Edmund  Shake- 
ipeare  as  an  actor. 


UNCLE  REMUS  and 
BR'ER   RABBIT 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Br'er  Rabbit's  pranks,  told 
in  prose  and  verse.  With  sixty-four  full-page  illustrations  in 
colors  by  J.  M.  Cond^.  In  this  form  the  stories  have  an  appeal 
to  children  lacking  in  the  "  story-book  "  form.  Oblong,  4to, 
boards,  in  colors,  $1.00. 


LITTLE    FOLK   OF   BRITTANY 

By  Alice  Calhoun  Hainrs.  Stories  and  verses  by  one  of 
the  cleverest  writers  of  to-day  for  children.  They  are  based 
on  the  life  of  the  quaint  people  of  Brittanv.  Cloth,  410, 
illustrated  in  color  by  Anita  LeRoy,  and  in  black  and  white 
by  Alice  Mar.     $1.50. 

THE   TEDDY   BEARS 

ByClara  A. Williams.  Stories  about  real  "  Teddy  Bears  " 
of  the  plush  kind,  of  all  sizes.  Their  adventures  with  the 
children  are  told  in  prose.  With  14  full-page  illustrations  in 
colors  by  George  A.  Williams.     410,  boards,  in  colors,  $1.00. 


CHRISTMAS   BOOKS  FOR  ALL 

Your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon,  with 
a  a-cent  stamp,  will  bring  you  a  handsome 
48-paKe  illustrated  booklet,  colored  cover, 
describing 

1.  ALL  NEW  BOOKS 
or  a  32-page  illustrated  booklet, 
colored  cover,  describing  all  our 

2.  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN  X^^ 

or    a    32-page 
describing 

3.  PICTURES   AND 
CALENDARS 


FREDERICK    A. 

PUBLISHERS 


STOKES    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR 

15  Volumes,  369  Authors,  of  15  Different  Countries 

To  select  for  you  whatever  is  brightest  and  most  entertuning  in  the  best  writiiig  die  world 
has  provided— from  Aristophanes  and  Homer  to  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Dooley, — the  Library  of 
the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  has  been  compiled  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Andrew  Lang,  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  as  ELditors. 

These  fifteen  beautiful  octavo  volumes  are  not  only  full  of  wit  and  wisdom, — they  represent 
some  of  the  greatest  literature  ever  written,  from  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  to  tbe  present 
time, — in  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Greece,  SMreden,  Den- 
mark, China,  Japan,  New  Zealand.     Much  of  the  material  is  copyrighted ;  a  great  deal  ol  it 
translated  specially  for  the  Library  of  the  World's  Wit  and  Humor. 


Special  Free  Offer 


To  the  fint  ten  people  aniwer- 
ing  ihii  advertueroent,  wc  wiD 
•end  rr«e  the  Connoi»eura 
Callectioii  erf  Rare  Shakefpeare 
Prinu  edited  by  Seymour  Eatoa. 
wKo  sold  this  beautiful  portfolio 
of  prinu  for  $10  each— 151 
ptmti  in  an  exquisite  portfolio. 
Send  the  coupon  promptly  to 
obtain  the  free  Rare  Print  Col- 
lection, which  in  iti  cJumoing 
portfolio  makes  an  tnimiteble  gift, 
or  parlor  or  library  adornment. 


Are  There  Any  Other  15  Volumes  la  the  World  witk 
as  Much  and  as  Varied  Eutertainment  T 

Can  you  ever  make  an  investment  that  will  give  more  soBd 
joyt  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  greatest  literature,  the 
literature  that  is  not  only  appetizing,  but  an  adUCatleii  Ib 

the  reading* 

Our  Offer.    Sent  for  $  1 . 

Tliese  fifteen  handsome  books  bound  in  green  and  gold,  g3t 
top,  with  their  beautiful  and  artistic  photograviire  (rootkpiecet 
are  such  as  ordinarily  sell  for  $2  per  volume.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  has,  after  years  in  the  editing,  publiahed  them  primariljr 
to  extend  its  name  and  circulation,  and  it  does  not  need  to 
a  profit  out  of  selling  the  books. 


f 


Send  only  $1  and  the  entire  set  will  be  shipped  express  prepaid.     It  you  like  them,  keep 
them   and  remit  $2  a  month  for  only  9  months.     You  will  also  receive  the  Review  ol 
Reviews  for  a  year.     If  you  do  not  like  them,  send  them  back  at  our  expense. 

SO  YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  PI.,  New  Tort 
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Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 


EDWARD  A.  STEINBR 


Author  0/  * 


On  the  Trail  o/  the  Immigrant  ** 

A  Tale  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New 

**  This  is  no  ordinary  norel  —  it  is  one  that  has  been  written  for  a  great 
purpose,  the  revelation  of  the  feelinga  of  an  alien  peoole,  and  Dr.  Steiner 
haa  performed  a  praiseworthy  taak."  —  Chicago  Jownat. — $1.60. 


rhe  Mediator 


W^mm-npujw^ 


JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 

Author  qf  **  Deborah^**  etc. 

lesse  ben  David 

A  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem 

What  the  Shepherd  told  the  Wiae  Men  con- 
ocming  **Tbe  Star  of  all  the  Ages,"  ia  here 
retold  with  a  wealth  of  artistic  imagery  and 
literary  finish.  The  author's  gem  is  set  in  true 
Oriental  colors  by  the  artist,  a  rare  preeenta- 
tion  of  the  story  of  the  ever  blessed  birthday. 
—  Decorated  and  illustrated  by  Bamuel  M. 
Palmar.     Net,  fl.OO. 

DILLON   WALLACE 

Author  0/  "  The  lAire  of  the  Labrador  WUd  " 

UngaVa    Bob      a  Tale  of  the  Fur  Trappers 

^  Its  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  fur  trappers  will  please  both  young  and 
old.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  the  author's  first  work  of  fiction, 
for  it  soggesto  extended  experience  as  a  novelist.*'— Boston  Budget.— 
lUuatrated.    $1.60. 

W.  J.  DAWSON 

Author  of  **  Maker*  of  English  Fiction  *' 


A  Story  of 
Social  Service 
•«  •  IH  HIS  STEPS  *  sold  millions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
But  here  is  a  book  that  is  no  less  vital.    This  book  should  make  an  epoch  in 
the  life  of  our  generation."  —  BrooUyn  BagU.—  $1.50. 


\  Prophet  in  Babylon 

r    •«  •  IH  HIS  STEPS '  sold  millions  in  Great  Britain 


^   ROBERT  E.  KNOWLES 

lai/vn  at  Shanty  Bay 

A  story  bathed  in  the  spirit  of  "goodwill 
to  ny&a  **  from  first  to  hut.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
ay  of  making  us  feel  thst  away  down 
J  there  is  a  tender  heart  in  the  most  crusty 
of  hnnaan  beings.  The  people  in  this  story 
might  hare  lived  next  door  to  any  one ;  as  the 
story  fpoMi  however,  they  lived  in  the  Country 
of  ihm  White  Christmas.—  Decorated  and  illus- 
tratad  by  Oriselda  M.  McClure.    Net,$l.oa 

WINIFRED   KIRKLAND 

^olly  Pars  Parish 

•«  A 'reaOy  and  truly*  character  like  Mrs.  Wiggs is  PollT Put.  There's 
plenty  of  dssh  and  unexpected  variety,  and  Miss  Kirkland's  art  promises 
good  things  for  the  reading  public."  —  Newark  Evenittg  Hews. —  Illnstxated 
by  OriMddii  M.  McGlure.    fl.OO. 


MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 
AutJior  qf  **  Winsome  Womanhood,^*  etc. 


lie  Queenly  Mother 


in  the  Realm 
of  Home 


It  la  a  qnsatloo  whether  Mrs.  Sangiter  ooold  oonvej  a  sweeter  or  more 
faMfiring  messaoe  than  she  does  here.  It  is  a  vase  of  the  most  beautiful 
flotrere  of  a  lifsome's  planting  and  culture.  One  somehow  feels  certain  that 
this  book  gathers  the  most  brilliant  rays  from  the  light  which  this  radiant 
woman  haa  for  years  cast  over  American  home  life.  —Illustrated.  Cloth, 
flJSOnet. 


LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN 

Poland*  the  Knight 

Among  Nations 

With  Introduction  by  Helena  Modjeska 

For  sheer  fascination,  Mr.  Van  Norman 
makes  us  think  that  Poland  has  not  an  equal 
among  the  nations.  Every  page  is  crowded 
with  romance.  JV.  Y.  Timet  says :  **  A  sym- 
pathetic first-hand  study  of  a  noble  race  of 
vigorous  virtues  and  lovable  faults."  —  Illus- 
trated.   11.60  net. 


FRANCIS  E,  CLARK 

The  Continent  of 

Opportunity 

South  America 

Dr.  Clark  writes  from  a  thorough-going 
tour  of  examination,  covering  practically  every 
center  of  importance  in  Sooth  American  con- 
tinent, Panama,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Ar- 
gentine, Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.— 
Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 


ARTHUR  H,  SMITH 

China  and  America 
To-day 

**  The  new  book  by  the  author  of  *  Chinese 
Characteristics,'  is  refreshing,  vigorous,  and 
broad-minded.  It  is  packed  with  ideas  — a 
timely,  fearless  study  of  the  subject.**  —  Chi- 
osgo  Record-Herald.—  fl  .26  net. 


JOHN  WATSON  (/on  Maclartn) 

God's  Message  to  the 
Human  Soul 

Dr.  Watson's  last  message  to  the  world. 
That  it  should  consist  of  his  maturest  thoughts 
concerning  the  Bible  seems  strangely  provi- 

ntial.-%l.r-  — •    ^  r 


dential.- 


1.25  net. 


MALTBIE  DAVENPORT  BABCOCK 

Fragments  That 


Sermons,  Addresses  and  Prayers 

Edited  by  Jessie  B.  Goetsehius 

"These  fragments  are  the  more  precious 
because  Dr.  Babcock  left  no  manuscript  ser- 
By  happy  chance  the  compiler  was  in 
"  of  tuung 


ig  shorthand  notes  which  she 
wrote  out  for  her  own  use.  The  book  is  a 
most  important  memorial,  and  possesses  a  rare 
power  for  strengthening  faith."—  Baltimore 
Sun.—  $1.25  net. 


HUGH  BLACK 

Chrises  Service  of 
Love 

Author  of  "  Friendship  " 

^mely  meditations  centering  around  the 
memorial  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  The  author 
stirs  the  mind  and  heart  to  a  deeper  oom- 

Erehension  of  its  meaning,  and  gives  a  more 
itelligent  Joy  in  iU  participation.—  $1 .25  net. 
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New  Publications 


MRS.  BROWNING 


By  Martha  Foote  Crow 


Portrait,    I2m0j  gilt  top.    Pricey  $i.oo  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching  Series.  There  cannot  be 
a  moment's  question  as  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Browning  to  consideration  in  such  a  series.  She  was  a 
poet  of  intense  life,  of  large  mental  grasp,  of  unusual  erudition  with  music  thrilling  through  her  words, 
and  with  a  profound  relation  to  Christianity.  Even  when  she  lived  in  London,  the  Muses  must  have 
been  nearer  to  her  than  the  London  streets,  and  wherever  she  lived,  the  Unseen  was  very  real  to  her. 
The  quality  which  her  womanhood  brought  to  her  poetry  enriched  it.  In  her  work  vou  find  mother- 
hood  set  to  music.  And  the  woman  and  the  mother  are  in  her  work  as  she  touches  the  spiritual  reali- 
ties. It  was  fortunate  that  a  woman  was  chosen  to  write  this  volume.  Mrs.  Crow  has  done  her  work 
with  care,  with  sympathy  and  with  appreciation.  The  time  spent  in  reading  the  book  will  be  full  of 
high  companionship,  and  will  leave  its  deposit  of  lofty  thought. 

POEMS   WITH    POWER   TO    STRENGTHEN 

THE    SOUL        Compiled  and  Edited  by  James  Mudge; 

Crown  8vOy  cloth,  gilt  top.    Price ,  tijo  net. 

Poetry,  not  merely  for  art's  sake,  but  for  the  building  up  of  the  soul  life,  is  here  gathered  from  the 
hearts  of  a  wide  field  of  writers.  The  opportunity  is  given  to  possess  for  one's  own  the  inspiration  of 
all  climes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  one's  daily  growth  toward  the  life  that  is  high  and 
Christlike.  Great  care  has  been  taken  that  only  such  poems  as  are  useful  in  character  building  should 
be  admitted  to  this  book.  So  the  reading  of  each  stimulates  the  seeking  of  the  poet's  ideal.  Compiled 
for  the  hour  when  strength  is  needed ;  when  life's  visions  are  a  bit  dimmed ;  when  courage  fails,  when 
the  grip  on  things  is  uncertain,  this  collection  of  the  strong  meat  that  makes  soul  tissue  fills  a  peculiar 
need. 


New  York:  150  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston:    36  Bromfield  Street 


EATON  &  MAINS 


PitUburg :    594  Penn.  At 
Detroit :  ai  Adanui  Ave., 
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BRET  HARTE 


THE    PRINCE    01 
STORY-TELLER^ 

The  Standard  Library  Edition,  handsomely  illui 
trated  with  photogravures  from  original  design 
by  some  of  the  best  American  illustrators,  inclod 
ing  Remington,  Dielman,  Taylor,  Pape,  Mn 
Stephens,  and  many  others,  is  now  complete.  I 
is  a  superb  edition  which  ought  to  be  in  e\ex\ 
library. 

HARTE  STORIES 
AND     POEM     FREI 

To  show  the  text  of  this  edition,  we  have  printed  two  of  Hsrtd 
best  stories  and  his  beantifnl  poem  "  Her  Letter  "  for  free  # 
tribution  araong  our  cnstomen.  We  will  send  you  a  e«f 
without  charfire  and  make  you  a  libeTal  offer  by  which  yo«  ""J 
obtain  the  edition  on  small  monthly  payments  (if  d( 
you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  this  blank. 


HOUGHTON, 


Nctme. 

Address... .. 

MIFFLIN 


&     CO. 


4  Park  Street,  Boekm 
86  Fifth  AveiUMe,  Nem  F< 
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lUR  COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 


What  will  be  the  real  issue  in  the  next  presidential  campaign?    Some  say 
the  tariff;  others  say  the  trusts.    Both  are  right,  but  even    more   important 
than  these   will  be  our  colonial  policy.    Every  American  knows  that  we  must  ' 
face  the  questions  raised   by  the   Philippines  and   Cuba.    They  have  already 
^  involved  us  in  one  war.     Will  they  involve  us  in  another? 

-^  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  for  1908  will  not  neglect  the  trusts  and  the  tarifF,  but  it 

^     believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  broad  and  intell^ent  discussion  of 

OUR  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  publish  as  a  leading  feature  two  groups  of  articles  on 
this  important  need.  One,  comprising  seven  articles,  wUl  be  descriptive,  and  will  describe  the 
life,  resources  and  opportunities  ofiered  America  in  the 


PHILIPPINES 
HAWAU 


CUBA 
PORTO  RICO 


PANAMA 
ALASKA 


The  amoum  of  information  at  our  disposal,  the  new  photographs  we  shall  reproduce,  and 
Ibe  interest  in  the  subjects  themselves,  will  make  this  series  one  of  the  most  readable  and  £ssci» 
Dating  ever  published  in  any  magazine.  The  contributors  are  recognised  authorities.  Another 
group  of  articles  will  deal  with  the  problems  which  these  possessions  raise.  They  will  consist 
of  five  discussions  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  America  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Can  the  United  5tof ••  Afford  to  Havm  Coiomee? 

2.  Can  the  Uniied  Siaiet  Defend  lie  Coioniee? 

3.  Can  the  Untied  Siaiee  AdmhuMier  he  Coloniee? 

4.  Can  the  Untied  Siaies  Americanize  iia  ColonieaT 
6,  How  Could  ihe  United  Siaiea  Give  Up  he  Colonies? 

THB  WORLD  TO-DAY  for  December  will  contain  the  first  article  of  the  first  series.    It 
will  be  the  first  of  two  elaborate  articles  on 

THE  PHIUPPINES 

By  HAMILTON  M.  WRIGHT,  Aathor  of  "A  Handbook  of  thm  PMBppinm: ' 

Mr.  Wright  is  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  on  the  Philippines  and  the  article  win  be 
fully  illustrated  in  colore  from  new  photographs  taken  by  him  especially  for  the  purpose. 

CARTOONS  IN  COLOR 

Another  striking  and  novel  feature  of  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  for  1908  wiU       Jy    ^,^  ^ 
be  a  series  of  Cartoons  in  Color  by  the  well-known  artist,  G.  C.  Widncy.    They       JY  ^  J^  v 
ire  not  caricatures,  nor  personal,  nor  partisan,  but  real  works  of  art— "Edi-       y^  ^cf    /^ 
torials  in  Color,"  on  great  themes  of  current  interest.  ^^  -^  ^  V'-x.v 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  atrons  features  that  give  THB  WORLD-TO-        jy^     a 
DAY  an  individuality  of  its  own.     THB  WORLD  TO-DAY  is  a  world  review,        Ar    .  b^ 
but  not  a  lifeleM  record  of  events.    The  reader  will  find  in  it  illuminating  and 
kscinatinff  diacusaiona  of  Uvin*  eventa  and  Uriag  people.    No  maUer  how 
many  mstfasines  you  take,  it  is  different  from  them  all. 
Thm  only  MaeoMinm  ofita  CiaBa  at  a  Popular  Price  of  $1.50  a  Yi 
lend  $1.50  for  a  full  year,  or  at  least  for  a  trial  subscription  of  3  Months 
for  25  Ouits.    Pill  in  coupon  and  mail  at  once.    If  you  read  the  first 
irtide  on  OUR  COLONIAL  BMPIRB  you  will  want  them  all. 

THB  ^WORl^D^O-DAY  CO.»  Chicago 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


The  Life  of  Christ 


m 


Recent  Research 

by 
WILLIAM  SANDAY,D.D.,LL.D.,Litt.D. 


CONTENTS 
The  Symbolitm  of  the  Bible 
Twenty  Years  of  Research 
Survey  and  Criticism  of  Carrent  Views 
The  Deity  of  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ  as  Ex- 
pressed in  the  Gospels 
The  Most  Recent  I«iteratare 
Miracles 

Atonement  and  Personality 
The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Pan! 
A  Sermon  on  Angels 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,     Send  for  Catalogue, 

Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch 
91  and  93  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  PLAIN  MAPre  WORKING  VIEV  OP\ 
BIBUCAL  INSPIRATION  j 

By  A.  J.  Lyman,  D.D.  i6roo.  Ornamental  corer.  Prksl 
50  cents  net.  A  statement  of  how  the  Bible  appeals  as 
an  inspired  book  and  guide  of  life  to  a  plain  workinc^ 
man. 

THE  MORNING  OF  TO-DAY 

By  Florbncb  Bonb.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   price  Si.jj. 
Lovers  of  chaste  fiction   will  be  delighted   wnh  tl 
beautiful  story  of  Yesterday  —  of  days  in  Old  Englaj 
when   the  history  nf  the  present  was  in   the   makio 
Beside  the  story  of  love  which  is  ever  new,^  there  a: 
glimpses  here  of  the  social,  political  and  religious  lifej 
and  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  tbej 
several  characters,  all  extremely  well  drawn,  |day  tbcir 
part. 

THE  RIPENING  EXPERIENCES  OF 
LIFE 

By  WiLUAM  V.  Kbllbv.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^ili  toi 
price  $1.50  net.     In    this  work   the   rich    fruitage  < 
wholesome  thinkinj;  on  Life's  Problems,  of  fine  ethir 
perception  and   Spiritual    apprehension   of    ralttes 
thin^  that  differ,   Dr.    Kelley's  literary  cultore,  h   , 
clarity  of  judgment,  inspiration  and  fine  sympathy  iorj 
all  things  which  make  for  the  best  in  thought  and  cow 
duct  find  fitting  expression.     *'The  Ripetdng   Expcrvj 
ences  of  Life  "  will  be  gratefully  received  and  continQ-l 
ously  read.  | 


EATON  &  MAINS 
NEW  YORK:  150  Rfth  Ave.      PITTSBUR6 :  524  Pbm.  Ave. 
BOSTON :  36  Bromfieid  St     DETROIT :  21  AdMt  km. 
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The  CATHEDRALS  of  ENGLAND  and  WAL 

Greatest  of  All  BooRs  on  tKe  Eni(lisK  CatKedrals 
HISTORY,  ARCHITECTURE,  ASSOCIATIONS 
Now  Ready 

VOLUME    L  — Canterbary.  York.  St.  Paul's.  Dnrham.  Winchester.  Norwich,  Lincoln.  Salishnry,   Petcfborootfh.  B 

Wells,  Exeter.  Chichester,  Rochester. 
VOLUME  IL  — Lichfield,  Hereford.  Worcester,  Gloacester.  Bristol.  Chester,  Carlisle.  Bath,  Oxford.  Ripoa,  St.  Alhaa 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  Southwell,  Wakefield,  Sonthwark.  Birmingham.  Sc  G( 
St.  David's,  Uandaff.  St.  Asaph.  Bangor.  ' 

MoTm  tHan  500  Illtistrations  t  TyKrmwktr  PKototf ravtir«  Plates  t  SKetcHes  hi 

R.ailton  WkWkdL  otHmr  arf  ists  ' 

Iikts*0€ltlctioik  by  BisHop  Potter.  He  shows  how  the  Cathedrals  reveal  the  form  in  whidi  great  spiritual  idei 
expressed  themselves  in  former  ages,  and  how  America  has  a  supreme  need  to  study  English  Cathedrals  to-day  aa  the  disckwnTt  i 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  a  {^eat  people.  ,  j 

The  volumes  are  substantially  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  richly  stamped  in  gold.    Gilt  tops.    The  price  of  tbd 
splendid  volumes  is  1 10.00 ;  the  express  charges,  sixty  cenu. 

THK  CHURCHMAN  CO..  CKtircHman  Btiiiaintf,  New  YorK  C&tar 


^ 


Manuscript— Where  to  Sell 

Send  stamp  for  List  of  144 
Periodicals  that  pay  Contri- 
butors, with  street  addresses, 
subscription  prices,  etc. 

AUTHORS'  CLIPPING  DURIIAU 
64  DeTonshlre  St«»  Boston,  Hats. 


THE 

LOG 
OF  A  SEA  ANGLER 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDEB 


"The  sportsman  will  revel  in  this  book  of  snmiiinr.  fm 
breezes,  salty  spray,  and  bnoyant  open-air  life.  It  is  s  ^ 
lightful  chronicle  of  adventure  that  will  interest  all  who  & 
into  its  pages.  Even  those  for  whom  rod  and  reel  ssd  sfm 
have  no  potent  spell  will  feel  the  attraction  of  the  verr  a^ 

pen  most  pictureaquely  wielded  by  this  ardent ■ — ^  "  -^ 

Ntw  York  Mail, 

$1,50,  net.    Postpaid^  $i. 63 

H0U6BT0V,  MiFniir  a  CO.,  B«stn  Hi  Mr  T«t 
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From  Small,  Maynard  and  C!ompany*s  Autumn  List 

A  No9€i  •f  First  Importance 

THE  ROAD  TO  DAMASCUS  H.  A.  MitcheU  Keays 

An  intensely  dramatic  plot,  deep  insight  into  human  motives  and  a  beautiful  portrayal  of  the  marital 
relation  make  this  manv-sided  new  novel  by  the  author  of  ^e  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me  a  vital  picture 
of  American  life  of  to-aay.    $1.50. 

*'  Tt  is  all  true,**  says  Dean  Hodgesy  —  *Urue  to  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  God.  It  is  done  with 
delicacy  and  strength,  —  a  wholesome  book,  teaching  a  deep  and  necessary  lesson/' 

*•  I  took  up  *  The  Road  to  Damascus  *  after  dinner,"  says  Ida  M.  Tarbelly  "  and  did  not  lay  it  down 
mitil  the  end.    It  is  a  fascinating  handling  of  a  difllicult  problem  —  a  successful  handling,  too." 

*•  Original,  striking  and  absorbing."  —  New  York  World. 

**  A  book  to  read  more  than  once,  to  read  slowly.  It  knows  no  false  touch,  no  dull  moment  from  cover 
to  cover."  —  Chicago  Record- Herald, 

Two  Reimarhahle  new  works  on  psychic  research 

MYSTERIOUS  PSYCHIC  FORCES  Camille  Flammarion 

A  comprehensive  account,  by  a  scientist  of  world-wide  fame,  of  the  work  of  European  savants  of  inter- 
national reputation  in  investigating  psychic  phenomena,  with  a  full  account  of  the  author's  experiments 
with  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  medium,  Eusapia  Paladino.    Illustrated.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  t2.^o, 

THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  SPIRITUALISM 

Hereward  Carrington 

An  illuminating  and  entertaining  account  by  a  leading  American  authority  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical phenomena  with  a  full  exposure  of  the  methods  employed  by  mediums  in  fraudulently  reproducing 
the  genuine  phenomena.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.20. 

Send  for  special  pamphlet  describing  fully  these  and  other  important  books  on  psychic  research^  including 
th€  vporis  of  Professor  James  H.  Hyshp. 

Ckesrmeing  Juveniles 

THE  CHEERFUL  CRICKET  Jeannette  Marks 

**  Capital,"  says  ^t  Springfield  Republicans^'' iox  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest  in  'grass 
inhabitants,'  —  the  tuneful  humming-bird,  the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth,  —  and  the  others." 
Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 

STELLA'S  ADVENTURES  IN  STARLAND  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  Stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here  is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating 
O^atures  of  the  sky.    "  Altogether  charming,"  says  the  Des  Moines  Mail  and  Times.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

BEPPO  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey,  translated  from  the  fascinating  Italian 
itoxy  of  C.  Collodi.    Illustrated.    75  cents. 

^Mer  Important  and  Notable  Books 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  John  Albert  Macy 

This  latest  addition  to  the  famous  Beacon  Biographies  throws  new  light  on  an  obscure  period  in  the 
^oet*s  life.    75  cents  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ELIZABETHAN  VERSE 

)  Edited  with  notes  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite 

Made  uniform  with  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse^  with  an  introduction  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
iigeinson.  Already  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  four  great  anthologies  in  the  English  Language. 
:ioth,  ^2.00  net ;  leather,  $3.00  net;  postage,  12  cents. 

CHARACTER  PORTRAITS  FROM  DICKENS 

Charles  Welsh 

One  hundred  and  fifty  typical  characters  from  Dickens,  in  Dickens's  own  words,  each  prefaced  by  brief 
Explanatory  comments  by  the  editor,  with  an  interesting  index.    $1.00  net. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  15  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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THE  PILGRIMS 

By  FREDERICK  A.  NOBLE 

Pastor  Emeritus  of  Union  Park  Con^egational  Church,  Chicago     i 

450  pages,  with  6  full  page  half-tones,  size  6%  x  qj^  inches.     ^2.50  net,  postJ 
25  cents. 

This  book  covers  -a  field  often  traversed,  but  on  a  plan  not  attempted  befc 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  historical  and  topical  method.  From  the  first  page 
the  last  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Pilgrims,  a 
unlike  our  strenuous  President,  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  difference 
tween  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.  It  is  his  clearly  defined  purpose  to  \ 
the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of  our  day  with  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  the  £ 
institutions  of  our  country ;  and  in  this  way  make  them  worthy  co-partners  w 
those  heroic  souls  and  fit  heirs  of  the  magnificent  inheritance  transmitted 
them  from  the  far-seeing  and  devoted  men  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

"  The  noblest  ancestry  that  ever  a  people  looked  back  to  with  love  and  reverence." 

John  G.  Wkitl 


Boston 

14  Beacon  St. 


CJr  ^ilja^tim  ^re«s 
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175  Wnbssh  A 


RECORD 

OF 

CHRISTIAN  WORK 

Founded  by  D.  L.  MOODY 
1881 

Edited  by  W.  R.  MOODY 

A  monthly  review  of  Religious 
Thought  and  Activity,  with  con- 
tributed articles  and  Depart- 
ments of  Bible  Study,  Devotional 
Reading,  and  Methods  of  Chris- 
tian Work. 

$1.00  per  year ;    10  cents  per  copy 

MAYBE  ORDERED  OF  ANY  NEWSDEALER 

RECORD  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORK 
East  Northfieldi  Mass. 


HENRY  DA VI 
THOREAU 

INCLUDING 

The  Journal  of  Th< 

EDITED  BY  BRADFORD  TORI 
Now  pMitked  for  the  first  time 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  with  photc 
from  Nature,  taken  in  Thoreau's  owni 
by  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  Li 

scriber  to  any  of  our  subecripdon  books,  we  will 
the  Walden  Edition  of  Thoreau's  Works  at  a  xxrf 
increase  over  your  present  payments.  If  not, 
enter  your  subscription  at  a  very  low  rate,  and 
hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  ** 
payment  ^^  ^ian.     We  will  also  send 

Emerson's  Essay  on  Thoreau  —  FRi 
For  full  particulais  send  your  name  and  address 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  C 

4  Park  St.,  Boston,  85  Fifth  Ave.,  Newt 
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FOR  GUmSTMAS  OKVKHO 


MOFFAT,   YARD 
A  COMPANY 


RToFWILLrAM  BLAKE 

By     EUSABETH    LUTHER   GARY 
reat  l>e«uty  and  dwdnction  dncuning  the  Art  ck  BUke  in  several 
id  <lMrelling  importantly  on  his  Manuscript  Sketch  Book. 
i<l  ElsLborately  niastrated.     Size.  7^z  xo^  inches.     Wide  maisins. 
Boxed.  $5.00  nei,     (Csrrisse  extra.) 


.^SO^   BOOK 

slor's  Baby 

BY 

L.    MASSON 

*roaby.   Flagg,  Blash6eld, 


(  Postage  16  cents.) 


THE  CARLETON  BOOK 

In  Old  School  Days 


WILL   CARLETON 

Ev€ry  Pate  Decorated,  Text  firnUed  in 
ceiors.  X3  iUuxtratums,  Boxed^  $1.50  mL 
(Postage  xa  cents.) 


AN    EXQUISITE   GIFT   BOOK    BY   DR.    VAN    DYKE 

THE  MUSIC  LOVER 

By  HENRY  VAN    DYKE 

With  FRONTISPIECE  in  colors  hy  SIGISMOND  DE  IVANOWSKI 

Size,  6^X9  in.  fx.oo  neL  (Postage  xx  cents.)  Every  Page  Decorated.  Text  in  two  colors. 


AUTHOR*S  EDITION  OF 

HELEN'S    BABIES 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON 

With   Introduction  by  the  author 
xamo.      $1.50 


FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 

THE    PIANOLIST 

By  OU8TAV  KOBbI: 

Necessary  to  all  owners  of  piano-players 
$x.oofiel.     (Postage  xo  cents.) 


WILD-ANIMAL 
CELEBRITIES 

By 
EIXEN  VELVIN 

Remarkable  and  interest- 
ing studies.     3d  Edition. 

%i.oonet.  (Postage extra.) 


TED 
IN  MTTNLAND 

By 
HERMUfE  SCHWED 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 

fx.oo  fiel.  (Postage  extra.) 


RAINY  DAT 
DIVERSIONS 

By 
CAROLYN  WELUB 

For  children  of  all  ages. 

Second  Edition, 
fx.oo  lie/.  (Postage  extra.) 


HOWARD     CHANDUER     CHRISTY'S      OIID     fllDIQ 
Superbly  Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Mr.  Christy  ^^     anantholoo  Y 

Printed  in  two  colors.  Boxed,  fa. 50  fuL  (Carriage  extra.) 


FICTION    OF    QUALITY   AND    INTEREST 

S Eriwaril  Peple 

.    "  A  majestic  and  animated  tale." — New  York  Times,    xama    f  x.sa 

NNERS  WITH  THE  SPHINX    -     Ridnri  Le  SallieMe 

7  told.    A  dish'ngnishrd  book.    xamo.    f  x.as  tuL    (Postage  xx  cents.) 

lAGE  OF  BLACKBURN  BUIR     Eleanor  Talbot  Kiokoad 

il  bve  story  of  Kentucky  by  the  author  of  **  The  Invisible  Bond.'*   xama  f  x.sa 


OCEAN'S  DAUGHTER 


Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 


'  Exceedingly  ingenious  and  exciting." — N.Y.  Herald.  Illustrated,  fx.sa 


[ramcEss 


Wllllain  Frarierick  Six 


0.    **  The  most  rapidly  moving  series  of  events  probably  ever  evolved." 

50.  — iV.  Y.  Times. 


SE  OF  THE  VAMPIRE 


Georie  Sylvester  Vlereck 


o.    "Fire,  imagination,  genius  for  expression,"  —  A^mta  Constittition. 
nw.    fi.as. 


FAT,    YARD    A    COMPANY     '      -      NEW  YORK 
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50-Cent 

Booklet 

FREE 


TF  YOU  do  not  own  a  complete  "  Shakespeare," 
-*■  or  if  you  own  a  set  and  the  notes  are  not  suffi- 
ciently full  and  clear,  if  there  are  no  satisfactory 
glossaries,  no  critical  comments,  and  no  adequate 
helps  to  the  study  of  the  plays,  send  us  your 
address  and  we  will  forward  you  a  handsomely 
printed  booklet  by 

Famous  Authors 

among  whom  are  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Lyman  Abbott,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  Prof.  Stoddard.  Some  of  the  titles  of  the  essays 
in  this  booklet  are  "  How  to  Study  Shakespeare,"  '*  The 
Study  of  Poetry,*'  "  The  Study  of  the  Novel,"  "  Forming  a 
Study  Circle,'' "Why  Young  Men  Should  Study  ShsOte- 
speare,"  '*  Reading  Clubs  for  Women,"  "  Five  Evidences 
of  an  Education,"  '*  The  Study  of  English  Literature,"  "  An 
Outline  for  the  Study  of  Shakespeare." 

,    We  Make  This  Offer 

to  enable  us  to  send  you  information  regarding  the  famous 
BOOKLOVERS  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  40  small  de  luxe 
volumes.  This  edition  is  now  being  sold  at  a  special  price. 
We  make  this  offer  only  to  responsible  men  and  women.  Send 
name  and  address,  and  when  writing  mention  this  periodical. 

The  University  Society,  Dept.  K. 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


An  exquisite  boolc    for    Christmi 

of 


The  Footprints 
Tlie  5aviour 

By  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smyth 

Cloth,  l6mo.    Price,  50  cents  net:  poetataT 


Z 


**  With  calm,  onrufRed  spirit  of  confiding  trust, 
ing  as  he  moves  on  from  point  to  point,  the  reader  ii 
from  the  cradle  in  the  manger  to  the  ascension  and  tk 
temal  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with  Uii  belofel' 
TAe  Outlook. 

"Written  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  religioesai 
and  experiences  of  the  individual  souL*^  —  'flu  Om 
man. 

A  copy  of  our  descriptive  catalogue  sect  free 

Tlie  Nunc  Licet  Press 
53  West  Coulter  St.,  PhiladelpUi 


mr\ 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWI 

The  key  and  type  on  one  steei  bar\ 

saves  twelve  hundred  parts  and  Sga,    This  feature  is  in 
elusive  patent  of  the  ,«♦-»"'''»«'  — 

American 

$50 
Typewriter 

Universal  keyboard, 
ball-bearing  carriage, 
prints  from  ribbon; 
steel  type,  unlimited  speed  ■ 
«« TEB  AMERICAH  WAT  ' 
and  Easy  Payment  Plan 
Mailed  on  request 
AmericaiL  Typewriter  Co. 
32  Hackett  BUUr,  Vew  York 


To  Those  Who  Doubted 

THE  first  number  of  THE  PRINTING  ART,  issued  in  March,  1903,  was  received  witi 
much  appreciation,  but  there  were  those  who  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ge( 
out  even  a  second  number  as  attractive  and  as  fully  representative  of  printing  and  Uh 
allied  arts.  While  granting  that  subsequent  issues  maintained  standards  and  increasd 
in  variety  and  importance  of  text  and  exhibits,  there  was  still  some  shaking  of  heads  aa 
to  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  publication. 

Those  who  were  skeptical  were  really  questioning  whether  the  extent  and  enterprise  of  pabltshj 
ing,  printing,  engraving  and  paper-making  and  the  amount  of  interest  which  would  be  given  to  suc^ 
a  representative  publication  as  THE  PRINTING  ART  were  sufficient  to  maintain  it.  Such  skep- 
tics must  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  among  the  giant  industries  of  this  connti^F, 
printing  and  publishing  have  made  a  greater  percentage  of  gains  in  the  last  five  years  than  has  be« 
shown  by  any  other  industry.  This  is  a  great  country,  and  printing  is  a  vital  factor  in  every  phase 
of  social,  educational  and  commercial  life.  From  the  outset,  THE  PRINTING  ART  has  recci%^ 
substantial  support  from  the  most  representative  and  progressive  publishers,  printers,  engravers  and 
large  users  of  printing-press  product. 

THE  PRINTING  ART  will  continue  to  stand  for  the  best  standards  and  highest  efficiena  in 
printing.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  know  about  typographic  styles  and  standards  of  printing  sbouki 
be  a  subscriber  to  THE  PRINTING  ART.  In  order  to  know  of  the  important  reference  material 
which  this  publication  offers,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  Printing  Art 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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:     FOBTNIGHlfl 


:sIXHTKENTH 
CENTURY 


yiJ^^\%      ^^ 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 


The  most  conspicuous  living  writers ; 
discussions  of  current  events  and  thought ; 
editing ;  and  sold  in  America  at  nearly  the 


the  most  helpful  subjects ;  the  most  notable 
the  most  timely  publication  ;  the  most  skilful 
half  price  charged  in  England. 


^ 


ineteenth  Century 
and  After. 

*'  For  amplitude,  variety,  and  strength  of  con- 
tents it  may  be  fairly  caUed  foremost,  and 
regarded  as  a  model  in  its  way." — Literary 
IVorid, 


Fortnightly  Review. 

•  *  Full  of  readable  articles. "  Living  Church. 
"Cosmopolitan  in  its  view  and  grasp.'* — 
Zion^s  Herald.    *  *  Thorough  discussions  of 

eat  political  and  social  questions." — The 

^ew  Unity, 


%: 


Contemporary  Review. 

**The  names  of  many  of  its  contributors  form 
a  constellation  of  eminence." — T^eview    of 


F 


Westminster  Review. 

'<  Discusses  questions  of  world-interest  in  a 
liberal  and  instructive  manner." —  Weekly 
Witness. 


Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  English  family  magazine;  a  bright,  cheerful,  entertaining  monthly  visitor,  full 
of  good  stories,  entertaining  essays,  and  trenchent  criticism ;  a  magazine  for  the  home. 

"Survives  in  undiminished  vigor  after  a  career  of  unexampled  splendor.*" — The 
Bookman. 


Quarterly  Review. 

••The    bulwark  of  conservative   opinion. 
•«  Veritably  a  condensed  library  with  varied 
and    attractive    articles."  —  Philadelphia 
Press. 


r 


Edinburgh  Review. 

The  rival  of  •*  The  Quarterly.*'  »•  It  is  re- 
freshing when  magazines  are  changing  to 
turn  again  to  the  •  Old  Quarterly'." — Can- 
ada Presbyterian. 


SPCCIMSN    COPIKS    rR.££    FOR   THC   ASKING. 


NiifSTEBNTH  Century,  Contemporary  Review,  Fortnightly  Review,  Westminster 
Revikw»  each.  $4*50  per  year;  any  two,  $8  50 ;  any  three.  $12.00;  all  four,  $16.00  ;  single  copies 
40 cents.  Edinburgh  Review,  Quarterly  Review,  each  $4  00  per  year;  the  two,  $7.50;  single 
copies.  Si* 25.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3  00  per  year ;  single  copies,  30  cents;  with  one  quar- 
terly, $6.50;  with  two,  $10.00. 


LEONARD     SCOTT     PUBLICATION 

7     and    9    Warren     Street  :         : 


COMPANY 


>4 
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TWO  EXQUISITE  VOLUMES 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  CARL  SCHURZ  and  TRUMAN  H.  BARTLEHI 


This  book  follows  in 
general  form  the  recent 
sumptuous  editions  of  the 
Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  the  Autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Carl  Schurz's  brief  bio- 
graphy of  Lincoln  has  al- 
ready taken  a  place  as  one 
of  the  classic  short  lives 
of  great  men.  This  edi- 
tion is  illustrated  by  eigh- 
teen of  the  most  authentic 
and  characteristic  por- 
traits of  Lincoln,  includ- 
ing views  of  the  life-mask 
and  of  the  cast  of  his 
hands,  all  reproduced  in 

photogravure.  The  illustrations  are  accompa- 
nied by  an  essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Lincoln  by 
Truman   U.   LJartlett,   the   sculptor,   who    has 


nude  m  liic. 
of  the   pku 
lincoln.  H. 
sis  of  lio'. 
shows  him 
in  body  as  - 
a  fitting  ma: 
as   he  \s  r 
coming,  the : 
American    h 
fine  poems  spoate 
and    haod»  br  ftl 
Watson  Gtlderjii 
mund  Clareace  Sd 
arc    induded  al 
handsome    booi  I 
whole    should  ym 
Lincoln  .n  .863  most«J«}aarM 

to  the  Great  Liberator. 

Special  edition  0/  looo  nfm. 
4t0r  $10.00  na,    PB^ptiL 


AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 


By  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 


An  authoritative  study 
of  Saint-Gaudens's  com- 
pleted work  and  the  first 
adequate  collection  of 
pictures  of  his  sculp- 
tures. 

Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz, 
whose  standing  as  an  art 
critic  is  second  to  none 
in  this  country,  was  for 
many  years  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  8aint-Gau- 
dens.  His  account  of 
Saint-Gaudens  and  his 
work  is  at  once  an  au- 
thoritative piece  of  criti- 
cism and  a  vivid  and  in- 
timate portrayal  of  the 
sculptor's  personality. 


The  Adams  Monument 
By  Si.  Gnudtns 


The  twcatfi* 
page  phoi(*r. 
t  rat  ions    rt] 
entire  scric> 
Gaudcns'5»-i_ 
tureso  far  as  Us ^< 
genera?  intereSairf 
portance,  and  ite 
will,   thm/ 
most  pcrfti'. 
only  adctjuaw 
of  Saint-Gawkjs'i 
at  present  in 

Tall  qoaito, 
large  type  oc  >  *> 
quality  of  par- 
in  decorative  c- 
design  in  gofct 
Send/ffrar^T^^ 


BOSTON 
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A  FIVE  YEAH 
CHRISTMAS' 


19Q 


1911 


e^-^ 


$5.00  Now5ayes  $2.50  Later 

McCLURE'S  is  now  $1.50  a  year  instead  of  fx.oo,  as  hitherto, 
but  we  believe  all  readers  of  McClure*s  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  g^et  it  a  little  long^er  at  the  old  price.  If  you  will  send 
f  5.00  at  once,  you  will  receive  McClure's  Magazine  for  five  years,  which 
would  a  little  later  cost  you  $7.50.  Stop  and  think  what  an  opportunity 
this  is  to  give  an  unique  Christmas  present  to  some  friend.  For  ^5.00  you 
can  send  a  Christmas  present  which  repeats  itself  every  month  for  sixty 
months— McClure's.  You  can  cover  five  Christmases  and  you  can  give 
your  friend  an  opportunity  to  start  with  "Theodosia,"  the  attractive  story 
of  Mrs.  Cutting's.  Send  $5.00  today  for  McClure's  Magazine,  to  be  sent 
five  years  either  to  your  address  or  to  the  address  of  a  friend  to  whom  you 
would  like  to  give  this  novel  Christmas  present,  and  we  will,  on  request, 
send  a  Christmas  card  like  that  shown  here,  in  your  name,  every  Christ- 
mas for  five  years.  Or  you  can  send  five  Christmas  presents  to  five  people, 
one  year  each,  for  $5.00.  (Extra  postage  required  in  Canada  and 
foreign  countries.) 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE 

66  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


^;:^S 
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The 

Atlantic 

Monthly 


January  5 
Sunday 

Lord  of  til  b^ii| !  throned  tftf, 
Thji  plor)'  Aimr«  from  >un  ind  %%U, 
Ctntrr  »r»d  wiut  uf  t\tTj  tpherf , 
Vrt  to  c*rh  loung  hrtrt  ho*  nc«  • 

Grjnl  ut  thy  rruth  In  ntilr  \n  frrr. 
And  kmJI  n^  hcirti  chit  burn  fof  it»«» 
Till  t\\  ihv  lionc  alMncbiin 
One  hoU  lighi,  on*  hr««cnt^  lime 
O.  W    HoLMti 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Calendar 

is  a  handsome  souvenir  of  the  long  and  distinguished  career  of  the  maga- 
zine. Upon  a  decorated  and  rubricated  card  is  mounted  a  block  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  sixty-six  leaves,  each  containing  an  appropriate 
selection  from  some  famous  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mailed  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt 
of  50  cents.     Or,  upon  receipt  of  $4.00,  is  sent 

Free  to  New  Subscribers  for  1908 

together  with  the  issues  of  the   Atlantic   for  November  and 
December,  1907. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 
4  Park  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Bound  in  dark  red  cloth,  with 
heavy  gold  lettering  and  gilt  top 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Library  of  Travel 

OUR    OLD   HOME     (England)  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND  By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

A  LITTLE   TOUR    IN    FRANCE  By  Henry  James 

CASTILIAN    DAYS  By  John  Hay 

ITALIAN   JOURNEYS  By  William  Dean  Howells 

IN    THE    LEVANT  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner      . 

We  offer  the  Atlantic  for  1908  {November  and  December  issues  1907  Free),  ^^^ 
The  Library  of  Travel,  and  the  Atlantic  Calendar  for  1908,  on  -^y 

SPECIAL  TERMS  ^^" 

dt*  ^l    f\f\    with  order,  and  $1.00  a        ^m.i\A.c^. 
;i>l. UU    month  for  11  months.      J^J:S^>. 

ei'J  C\C\    TTV     ATT  /^X   ^'-^    ■'   *"'    monthly 

^l.Cf\3\3    l.\JS     r\.t  it  4m  ^^     payment   on  your  special 

^y^    1908  Atlantic  Monthly  offer 

.^^T      (or   $11.40  for  complete  pay- 

pHE   ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1908  is  a  hand-         y/^  "**"'•  ^^^^• 

some  souvenir  of  the  long  and  distinguished  career  of         ^^        *""®    

the  iii«|Eazine.     Upon  an  illuminated  card  is  mounted  a  ^^f      Street  No. 

i>lock  containing  a  quotation  from  some  famous  con-       ^X     '^^^° State 

tribution  to  the  Atlantic  for  each  day  in  the  year.  y^  Ship  books  by 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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100th  Thousand— SeUing  2,000  Per  Day 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hilli 

k  NoTd  by  Harold  BeU  Wright.  Author  of  "THAT  PBINTER  OF  UDELL'S** 
Praised  by  Pr«»#  and  Public  ETerywhera 


**A  8terllxiff»  ffood  novel" 

^Chicago  Daily  News. 

'*The  characters  are  excellently  por- 
trayed"—A'ctw  York  Globe. 

*'It  Is  filled  withlauffhs  and  tears,  this 
beaatifal  story;  and  no  one  can  help 
laofirhlnflT  or  cryinflr  in  turn,  if  his 
heart  is  riffbt"— /ticft^k)  Ckiefiain. 

"Amidst  all  the  ordinary  literature  of 
the  day,  it  is  as  a  pure,  white  stone 
setup  alonflr  a  dreary  road  of  unend- 
ing iSiOTiO\ovLy*^-^BuUalo  Courier, 

**It  is  a  heart-stirrinsr  story.  A  tale  to 
brinflT  lausrhter  and  tears;  a  story 
to  be  read  and  read  asaln" 

^Grand  Rapid*  Herald, 


"One  of  the  best  novels  wiHteu  te  the 
English  language  for  over  a  decade. 
Good  luck  to  the  man  who  can  put 
upon  paper  so  fine  a  novel  of  Amer^ 
lean  \\W*—FiUsbur£  Press. 

"One  of  the  really  good  books  of  tbe 
year.  .  .  .  A  powerful  and  analyti>| 
cal  stndyof  character*' 

— Cleveland  PUam  Dealer, 

"The  people  who  move  within  It  are 
so  human  that  the  reader  of  their 
story  win  pick  them  out  for  like 
and  dislike,  as  if  he  had  really 
known  them  in  the  flesh,  rather 
than  In  the  pages  of  a  book*' 

— Chica,go  Jomrmal. 


3d2  Patfes.    Eltfht  Illastratlons  by  Weddell.    12mo.    Cloth.     Oraameated  Cover.     %\ 
Avlh<»r'a  biography  and  p«»rtrait»  printed  oa  ladla  tint  la  donble-loao  (5z734)»  with  «v«nr  book 

For  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 


CATALOG  FREE 


BOOKS  I£k 


A  Gaide  for  Book  Bnjrera. 

576  Dsaes.   8ise.  5K  x  8X. 

_. Writooa  for  It  today.  

Our  mammoth  catalog  advertises  over  25,000  books  of  an  publishers.  Every  book  carried  in  stock.  Orders  i 
promptly.  Great  reductions.  Big  savings.  Catalog  sent,  postage  prepaid,  free  on  request.  A  quarter  million  Im. 
testify  to  the  advantages  we  offer.  Every  purchaser  a  satisfied  customer.  We  want  your  orders.  Onr  prices 
convincing.  Unequaled  service  for  handling  Public,  Private  and  School  Library  orders. 

B.ui>ii.b«i  18W  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  E.  W.  Reynolds,  Seey.  and  Traas. 

LarsMt  aoilMa  off  Books  by  MaU  In  tho  Worid  2aa-2aa  Wabash  Avomm,  CMICAAO,  I 

^'e  will  not  honor  reqnesto  for  OBtalog  from  large  oitiea  like  New  York.  Ohloaso*  Philsdeli>hla,  Boatoiu  etc 


3nr  pricesi 


^ 
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OUT  OF  DOOR  LIFE 


AND  NATURE  STUDY 

were  never  more  popular  than  now.  The 
leader  of  this  movement,  more  than  any  other, 
is  John  Burroughs. 

Tliis  delightful  author  extends  to  the  busy  man  a 
most  attractive  invitation  to  leave  behind  the'cares  of 
business  and  walk  with  him  in  the  woods,  to  see  the 
birds  as  he  sees  them,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to 
realize  the  beauties  of  nature  as  never  before.  The 
new  Riverby  Edition  of  Burroughs*s  complete 
writings  is  now  ready. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  a  series  of  scenes 
from  nature,  from  photographs  by  artists  who  are 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Burroughs  himself.  It 
also  includes  a  series  of  remarkable  pictures  of  birds, 
many  of  them  in  colors,  drawn  by  an  artist  who  stands 
without  a  rival  in  this  line  of  painting. 

A  full  descriptive  prospectus,  with  Hst  of  conteots 
and  sample  page  of  the  text,  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application. 


B{ 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND  COMPANY 
4  Park  St.,  Boston,  or  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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*1CIAL  OFFER  OF  ENGLISH  FICTION 

^  made  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  Success  Magazine  which  enables  us  to 
1^1:1  did  collection  of  short  stories  by  English  authors  in  a  set  of  ten  volumes  in  con- 
i'tW  a  year's  subscription  for  The  New  York  Observer  and  a  year's  subscription  for 
^  ^^azine. 

LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  FICTION  CONTAINS  SIXTY 
MASTERPIECES 

the  ten  volumes  is  nicely  bound  in  watered  cloth.    There  are  about  two  thousand 
\  xt.     Each  volume  measures  about  seven  by  four  and  a  half  inches. 


::>TEVENSON 
E3ARRIE 

Hope 

M  ARDV 


AMONG  THE   AUTHORS 
Collins 
Zangwill 

CORELLI 

Doyle 


MAY   BE    MENTIONED 
Kipling  Scott 

Haggard  Besant 

Crockett  Allen 

Ian  Maclaren        Ouida 


SPE^CIAI^  OFFER 


of  Fiction,  lO  vols.    Expressatfe  Paid 
tYL  Observer,  tHe  leading  relitfio«&s  ^H^y^^m^ 
p  for  one  year 
\  Ma^asine  for  one  year. 


ALL  FOR 

$5.25 


t  «o  THE  N £V^  YORK  OBSKRVKR,  156  FiflH  Ave.,  New  YorR 


Al^:?^^ 


X)D  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  EVERYONE  TO  READ 


Ilianiiiiig  Lore  Story 

DULCIBEL 

By  HENRY  PETERSON 

•  This  is  a  pretty  love-story,  interest- 

a.nd  wholesome,  worth  reading  both 

he  fictitious  love  tale  and  for  the  his- 

:al  information  it  contains." — Chicago 

Trd-Herald. 

L2mo.   cloth,   400  pages,  illustrations 

olor.     $1.50  postpaid. 


'I- 


DULCIBEL 


Br  HEVTJcy  pntlJSOH  . 


A  Beautiful  Gift  Book 

The  Philippines 

Under  Spanish  «nd  American  Rules 

By  C. H. FORBESUNDSAY 

"  Mcritinir  hiKh  praise  from  an  artistic 
standrMJiiu  and  standinif  as  nearly  perfect 
specimens  of  tlie  bookmaker's  craft." — 
Ciet>r!and  Plain  Dealer. 

CroviTi  8v*o,  cloth,  grilt  top,  slip  cloth 
covers  in  cloth  box.  SfiTi  pa^es  with  26 
suIH^rb  photogravure  illustrations.  J3.00 
postpaid. 


THE  BEST  NEW  READING  FOR  BOYS 


uddle  Your  Own  Canoe  Series 

By  EDWARD  8.  ELLIS 

"A  book  by  Edward  S.  Ellis  is  always  a  welcome  gift  to  a 
.  •• — Pkiiadelfhiet  Rtcor<i.   "Mr.  Ellis  is  a  very  safe  author  to 

into  a  boy's  hands,  as  his  books  are  always  wholesome  and 
e  as  well  as  interesting." — Pittsburgh  Chronicie-TeUgrapA. 
rtt  VoiMmts—Tlk^  Forest  MeMenvem 
The  Mountain  Star  Queen  of  the  Cloud* 

12mo,cloth.  Attractively  fUustrated.  with  colored  frontispieces. 

Each  volume  f  1.00.     The  set,  boxed.  S3.00  postpaid. 


The  North  Pole  Series 

lly  ProfwMor  KDWIN  .J.  HOI  STON 

"Hrres  a  work  (uiJ  of  interest— ft  contains  nuiiter  which  Is 
strictly  .ict  urate  in  details  as  lo  the  Polar  regions.  Sonic  New  Vork 
lx»ys  accompanied  an  expedition  of  scientists  to  the  North  Folrand 
had  marvelous  erperiencrs.  They  went  part  of  the  way  by  tinlloon 
or  ajr&hlp  until  thev  found  the  o\icsi."^Phi/ijiififht'ii  ittqutrtr. 
Three  K.V«wAf— Thc»  S«»nrrn  for  the  Nortn  Pole ;  The 
DlM-overy  of  the  North  Pole;  Ca«t  Awny  nt  the 

North  Pole.      I2mo,  cloth,  handsomely  Wwnd  and  illustrated. 

Each  volume  $1.00.     Tlic  set,  boxed,  $3.00  jiostpaid. 

Mark  a  cross 


NOTE :— These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  we  will  send  anv  volumes  desired  on  receipt  of  price  as  suted, 
)  opposite  any  title  desired  and  send  us  this  list  with  your  check  or  moncv  orrlrr. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Publishers  of  " Interttatumat"  Bibies 
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CURRENT 
UTERATURj 

^|fap<tfcqW  Edited  by  EDVeWD  J. 'WHEELER  <|*7#3 

'if  1 

11  A  Brilliant  Montlily  Review 

"*  of  Worid  Evoits 


To  get  a  broad,  comprehensive  and  clear  view  of  the  great  i 
afoot  on  the  globe,  to  catch  the  inmost  spirit  of  tfie  activities  of  tbe  wocU 
—to  grasp  tfieir  full  meaning— read  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

Tliis  magazine  compels  reading  by  the  tremendous  interest  of  its  sab- 
jects  and  their  cosmic  sweep.  It  has  been  brought  by  its  editor,  Edwaid 
J.  Wheeler,  to  the  forefront  as  a  magazine  of  timeliiicss  that 
appeals  to  intelligent  men  and  women  who  wish  to  know  die  best  dial  is 
said  and  done  in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  "Its  editorial  review  of 
current  events."  says  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  "is  the  best  I  know." 

Its  pages  are  brimful  of  information  and  discussion  on  Politia. 
Science,  Religion.  Literature,  Art,  Music  and  The  Drama,  and  of  die 
people  who  keep  the  world  turning  around.  It  gives  the  best  from  iD 
periodicals  and  keeps  one  abreast  of  the  culture  of  the  age  in  all  Eaei 
of  thought  and  achievement  To  tfie  busy  man  and  woman  it  is  incfi^ 
pensable.     It  is  the  magazine  that  keeps  you  educated. 

j^  The  ideal  magazine  for  every  home,  of  interest  to  every  member  of 

I  wfll        the  family,  a  luxurious  necessity  and  a  necessary  luxury.  J 

I 

1^  Published  monthly.  $3.00  a  year,  25  cenU  a  copy— all  news  stands^ 

^  Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  and  examine  it  carefolly. 


THE  CURRENT  LITERATURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

^ .  41-43  We«t  25th  Street,  New  York  

'^^'^ » rJ=^ 
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me  f4M  ft,  fietnanUfor  inftfrmation  concerning  writer n  in  the  Atlantic^  comment 
1  ributors  to  the  December  issue  will  be  found  on  advertising  pages  90f  91. 

E  ATLANTIC  FOR  JANUARY 

I, 

will  contain,  among  oUier  notable  featnres. 

|:Ond  Motor  Flight  By  Edim  Wharton 

Vorld's  Wealth  in 

otlable  Securities  By  c  a.  conant 

lome  of  the  Burlesque  By  Rouin  Lynde  uartt 

itrial  Education  By  p.  Hanus 

.  from  a  Persian  Diary  By  «*a  Diplomatist  ** 

fsslons  of  a  Railroad 

nalman  By  J.  O.  Fagan 

Ian  tic  is  now  a  non^etumable  magazine.  This  leads  many  small  dealers  to  cut  their 
immediate  needs,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  complaints  that  the  magazine  cannot  be 
.  We  would  suggest  that  all  occasional  readers  place  an  order  with  some  newsdealer 
'  each  month.  Any  dealer  will  gladly  accept  a  yearly  subscription,  which  will  be  filled 
the  publishers. 

fail  to  get  the  Atlantic  if  you  want  it.     It  can  be  ordered  wherever  there  is  a  news- 
will  be  mailed  by  the  publishers  for  $4.00  a  year. 
>  newsdealer  cannot  supply  it,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  name  and  address. 

-  The  subscription  price  is  Four  DoUars  a  year,  payable  in  advance.     Thirty-five  cents  a 
Additional  charge  for  foreign  postage,  50  cents  a  year. 

of  Address.  —  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address 
be  given.     The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 

inuances.  —  If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  discontinued  at  the  expira- 
)f  his  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otlierwise  it  is  assumed  that  a 
luance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

remit.  —  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-Order,  or  Money- 
r.  payable  to  oi*der  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  Registered  Letter. 
tte  Copies.  —  Copies  failing  to  reach  our  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  mails,  will  be 
cated  without  charge  if  request  to  do  so  is  received  within  thirty  days  after  publication. 
r  than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  regular  rates. 

!ripts  should  be  accompanied  by  stamps  to  insure  return  if  unavailable  for  publication. 
Editors  are  glad  to  read  all  manuscripts  submitted,  but  assume  no  liability  in  case  of  their 
or  destruction  while  under  consideration.  Unclaimed  manuscripts  are  destroyed  if  not 
d  for  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  their  receipt. 

torial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors. 

^iness  letters  should  be  addressed  : 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston 
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Attractive  and  Inexpensive 


LONGFELLOW'S  SONNETS 

Just  published  in  collected  form.    75  cents. 

SNOW-BOUND 

By  John  G.  Whittier 
With  photogravure  illustrations.    ^1.50. 

THE  ONE-HOSS  SHAY 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

illustrated  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle.    ^1.50. 

JOHN  GILPIN'S  RIDE 

By  William  Cowper 

With  old-style  woodcuts.    75  cents. 

PONKAPOQ   PAPERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Essays  and  notes.    ^1.00  net.    Postage  7  cents. 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR 
LAUNFAL 

By  James  Russell  Lowell 

With  photogravure  illustrations.    ^1.50. 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY 

By  Thomas  Hood 
With  quaint,  amusing  pictures.    75  cents. 

PAUL  REVERE'S  RIDE 

By  H.  W.  Longfellow 
The  first  separate  edition.    lUnstrated.    $i.ool 

FRIAR  JEROME'S 
BEAUTIFUL  BOOK 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Illuminated  and  bound  in  antique  leather.    ^1.50^ 

MOTHER  GOOSE    IN 
SILHOUETTES 

Cut  by  Katharine  G.  Buffum 

New,  amusing  pictures  with  the  familiar  text.    73  0^ 

THE  QUESTION  OF  OUR 
SPEECH 

By  Henry  James 
Two  lectures.    ^1.00  n€t.    Postage  7  cents. 

AT  SUNDOWN 

By  John  G.  Whittier 

With  photogravure  illustrations.    $1.50. 


By  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS  By  LEON  H.  VINCENT 


Bride  Roses. 
Room  45. 
An  Indian  Qiver. 
The  Smoking-car. 


The  Elevator. 
The  Sleeplnf-Car. 
The  Parlor-Car. 
The  Reffister. 


Each,  50  cents. 

CALENDAR  BOOKS 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Browning,  Emerson^ 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Whittier.  Each,  in  parchment, 
paper,  25  cents. 

LILLIPUT  CLASSICS 

Brown^s  Rab  and  his  Friends,  and  Marjorte  Fleming. 

Carlvlb's  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

DicKBNs's  A  Christmas  Carol. 

FouQuft's  Undine. 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village,  and  The  Traveller. 

Hawthornb's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Shakbspbarr's  Sonnets. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 

Whittibr's  The  Tent  on  the  [ 


Brief  Studies  in  French  Letters  and  Society. 
L  Hotel  de  Ramboaillet  and  the  Pr^clewaca.    %xa 
IL  The  French  Academy.    #1.00. 
IIL  ComeiNe.    Ii.oo. 
IV.  Moll^re.    85  cents,  !«#/.    Pottage  6  cents. 


By  WILLIAM  BELLAMY 

A  Century  of  Charades.    $1.00. 

A  Second  Century  of  Charades.    $1.00. 

A  Third  Century  of  Charades.  85  cu.  ntt.    Postage  5 


RIVERSIDE  ALDINE 
CLASSICS 

Hawthosnb*s  Legends  of  the  Prorliioa  tfnuac.  1 

Other  Twice-Told  Tales. 
Holmbs's  The  One-Hoss  5hay,  The  Chambervd  N 

tllus;  and  Other  Poems,  uay  and  Qnive. 
LoNGPKLLOw's  Evangeline :  A  Tale  of  Acadie. 
Lowbll's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  A  FaMe  far  C 

Ics,  and  The  Commemoration  Ode. 
Whittibr's  Sfiow«Bonnd,  and  Other  AotoMogni 


Each,  in  illuminated  paper,  25  cents. 


Each,  cloth,  50  cents ;  flexible  leather,  5t.oo, 


f  OUgl^ton^  i^tffltn  &  Company,  <2&ojerton  anH  l^etD  Horit 
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One  Million  Copies  have  already 
been  sold  of  the  various  books  by 

VTE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 


'm^4jk^y^€mA  ^/7^4M^ 


ntless  readers  are  familiar  with  certain 
s.  Wiggin's  stories,  —  *•  The  Birds' 
nas  Carol,"  and  the  <«  Rebecca"  and 
lope"  books,  but  comparatively  few 
!ad  all  of  her  works. 
:  publishers  call  attention  to  the  list  given 
th,  and  suggest  at  this  holiday  season 
lese  volumes  are  among  the  brightest 
ieasantest  books  suitable  as  gifts  for  any 
ho  reads,  young  or  old.  They  all  pos- 
lat  charm  of  wit  and  humor  which,  of 
lave  gained  for  Mrs.  Wiggin  her  im- 
popularity  through  ** Rebecca." 


The  Old  Peabody  Pew.  Illustrated  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens  in  tint  and  color,  with 
decorations.      $1.50. 

New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  C.  Yohn.     $1.25. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  $1.25. 

The  Birds'  Christinas  Carol.  With 
illustrations.      50  cents. 

The  Story  of  Patsy.  With  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Timothy's  Quest.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford.  $1.50. 
The  same,  without  illustrations,  j^i.oo. 

Penelope's  Experiences.    I.  England. 

II.  Scotland.    III.  Ireland.    Holiday  Edition. 

With  illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.      3 

vols.  |6.oo. 
Penelope's  Progress.  In  Scotland.  $1.25. 
Penelope's  Irish  Experiences.  ^1.25. 
A  Cathedral  Courtship  and  Penel- 
ope's English  Experiences.  $  i  .00. 
A  Cathedral  Courtship.  Holiday  Edition, 

enlarged.      Illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 

$1.50. 
Polly  Oliver's   Problem.      Illustrated. 

$1.00. 
The  Story  Hour.  With  illustrations.  $1.00. 
The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl.    With  many 

illustrations  by  C.  A.  Shepperson.      $1.00. 
Rose  o'  the  River.     Illustrated  in  color  by 

George  Wright.     $1.25. 
The  AflFair  at  the  Inn.     By  Mrs.  Wiggin, 

the  Misses  Findlater,  and  Allan   McAulay. 

With  illustrations  in  tint  by  Martin  Justice. 

$1.25. 
The  Village  Watch  Tower.    $1.00. 
Marm  Lisa.    ^i.oo. 
A  Summer  in  a  Canon.      Illustrated. 

^i.oo. 


Send  for  illustrated  Wiggin  Booklet.    Free  upon  request 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

Park  Street,  Boston  85  Fifth  Ave^  New  Yor 
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|HE  volumes  in  this  Cambridge  edition  are  thoi 
oughly  edited  under  the  general  supervision  0 
Bliss  Perry,  with  a  view  to  giving  an  accurat| 
text  and  such  an  equipment  of  notes  as  shall  sen  1 
the  need  of  readers  and  students.  Each  volum| 
is  large  crown  octavo,  printed  in  clear  type  from  new  plate 
on  opaque  paper,  so  stitched  as  to  open  easily  and  "stay  open^ 
The  best  portrait  is  prefixed,  a  full  biographical  sketch  pr^ 
cedes  the  poems,  and  notes  and  indexes  follow. 

BALLADS,  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  POPULAR. 

Edited  by  George  L.  Kittredge  and  Helen  Child  Sargen; 

BROWNING.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Mrs.  BROWNING.  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 

BURNS.  W.  E.  Henley. 

BYRON.  Paul  E.  More. 

HOLMES.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

KEATS.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

LONGFELLOW.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

LOWELL.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

MILTON.  William  Vaughn  Moody. 

POPE.  Henry  W.  Boynton. 

SCOTT.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

SHAKESPEARE.  W.  A.  Neilson. 

SHELLEY.  George  E.  Woodberry. 

SPENSER.  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge. 

TENNYSON.  William  J.  Rolfe.  , 

WHITTIER.  Horace  E.  Scudder.  I 

WORDSWORTH.  A.  J.  George. 

3^n  preparation 

CHAUCER.  Edited  by  F.  N.  Robinson.  j 

DRYDEN.  George  R.  Noyes. 

Prices  {except  volumes  noted  belo'w\  tach^  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00;  half  calf ^  %4-oos  halfmor(\\ 
%5'00;  tree  calf  or  full  levant^  $6.so. 

Ballads,  Browning,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Wordsworth,  each,  cloth,  gilt  AJ 
%3.oo;  half  calf ,  $5.00/  half  morocco,  $6.00;  tree  calf  or  full  lez>anty  fy.jo.  "        | 

Ballads,  India  Paper  Edition,  flexible  leather,  Sj.oo,  net.    Postpaid. 

Browning,  India  Paper  Edition^  flexible  leather,  $6.00,  net.  In  full  French  Le^'ant,  $J2A 
net.    Postage,  on  each  volume,  14  cents  additional.  | 

l^ottfii^ton,  ittifflin  &  Company 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Recent  Religious  Publications  of  Importance 


IHe  Cbristfan  Ministry  By  lyman  abbott 

laspning  lectures  presenting  a  thoughtful  estimate  of  the  minister  and  his  work.   Crcnm  8v#,  $1.50  net ;  postage ^  12  cents. 

rhe  Personality  of  Jesus  By  charles  h.  barrows 

An  excellent  study  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  as  set  forth  literally  in  the  Gospels.     \2mo,  $1.25  net;  postage^  10  cents. 

lealltles  of  Christian  Theology     By  clarence  a.  beckwith 

An  admirable  restatement  of  Christian  theology  in  terms  of  modern  thought    Crown  Svo,  5a.oo  net ;  postage,  15  cents. 

rhe  Immanence  of  God  By  bmuien  p.  bowne 

"  A  rrrf  sane  and  a  very  readable  book,  at  once  profound  in  thought  and  intelligible  in  expression." —  Tke  Outlook. 
%bma,  f  i.oo  lut ;  postage,  8  cents. 

Ihe  Witness  to  tlie  Influence  of  Clirist 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER 

The  William  B.  Noble  Lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  1904.     ximo,  $i. to  net;  postage, 
9  crmis. 

Ehe  Endless  Llle  By  samuel  m.  crothers 

The  Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1905.    A  wholesome  and  encouraging  treatment  of  the  subject  from  an  ethical  standpoint. 
!*»«»,  75  cmts  n4t ;  postage,  6  cents. 

lionement  In  Literatnre  and  Llle  By  charles  a.  dinsmore 

Ad  original  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  through  literature,  rather  than  through  the  Scriptures.    Large 
crwmm  8w»,  ^1.50  net;  postage,  13  cents. 

Beeleslastes  In  the  Metre  ol  Omar  By  wiluam  b.  forbush 

ScTcoty  quatrains,  paraphrasing  Ecdesiastes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  attractively  bound  in  boards,  with  paper 
labeL     Large  crown  8i7<7,  $1.25  ntt;  postage^  10  cents. 

rhe  Hebrew  Literature  of  Wisdom  in  tlie  Liglit  of 
TcHday  By  john  f.  genung 

PraJL  Gennog  surveys  the  entire  field  of  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Bible,  including  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Epis- 
tle <A  James.     Large  crown  Svo,  $2.00  tiet ;  postage  15  cents. 

through  Man  to  God  By  george  a.  gordon 

Id  these  helpful  sermons  Dr.  Gordon  seeks  to  "  interpret  the  Eternal,  not  through  nature,  but  through  human  nature.'* 
Crowm  Svo,  #1.50  net;  postage,  14  cents. 

Sirist  and  the  Human  Race        By  charles  cuthbert  hall 

T\»  Noble  Lectures  for  1906.    The  general  theme  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  foreign  races  and  religions,     iimo, 
$U2S  met;  postage,  12  cents. 

(he  Valerian  Persecution  By  Patrick  j.  healy 

"The  best  modem  account  of  the  great  persecution." — Expository  Times,  England.    Crown  8vo^  li.so  net;  post' 
mgt^  1  a  cents. 

k  Hebreiv  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  BROWN*  S.  R.  DRIVER  and  C.  A.  BRIGGS 

This  masterpiece  of  modem  scholarship,  based  on  the  Hebrew-German  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  will  be  found  an  indispen- 
sable reference  book.    Full  sheep,  Svo,  $8.00  net ;  postpaid. 

RThen  the  King  Came  By  george  hodges 

*"  A  rrwid  and  reverent  re-telling  of  the  Gospel  Story  for  children."  —  The  CAurckman,  New  York,     iimo,  $1.25. 

fhe  Eternal  lile  By  hugo  mijnsterberg 

Tboogh  embodying  the  modem  psychologist's  idea  of  immortality,  this  little  book  is  of  universal  interest.     i6mo,  85 
cents  met ;  postage,  6  cents. 

■dtvlduallty  and  Immortality  By  wilhelm  ostwald 

In  this  latest  Ingersoll  Lecture,  the  subject  is  treated  solely  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.     \bmo,  75  cenU;  postage, 
ft  cents. 

Vhat  is  Religion?  and  other  Student  Questions    

By  HENRY  S.  PRITCHETT 

Frre  dear,  vigorous,  and  broadminded  Ulks  to  college  students.    Narrow  xzmo,  %x.oq  net ;  postage,  7  cents. 

he  Clirist  Story  By  eva  march  tappan 

For  yoang  people.    Conspicuously  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  classic  and  modem  masterpieces.     Crown  Svo, 
51.50  mef  ;  postage^  15  cents. 

VdeS    of   Paul  By  wiluam  B.  WRIGHT 

"  Ao  iiMtroctire  and  delightful  side-light  on  the  Pauline  Epistles."—  }Vestminster,  Philadelphia,    itmo,  $i.to  net : 
P^itnge,  9  cents. 
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THE  WHITTIER  CENTENARY 

1807  —  December  17  — 1907 

No  edition  of  the  writings  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  complete 
and  authorized  which  does  not  bear  the  imprint  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company. 

WHITTIER'S  POETICAL   WORKS 

1.  Narrative  and  Legendary  Poems. 

2.  Poems  of  Nature ;  Poems  Subjective  and  Reminiscent ;  Religious  Poems. 

3.  Anti-Slavery ;  Songs  of  Labor  and  Reform. 

4.  Personal  Poems;  Occasional  Poems;  Tent  on  the  Beach;  Appendix. 

Riverside  Edition.     With  Notes  by  the  Author,  four  Portraits,  Appendix  containing  Early  and  Una 

lected  Verses,  Chronological  List  of  Poems,  Portraits,  etc.    4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  taxxi ;  half  ci 

$12.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $13.00;  half  polished  morocco,  $14.00. 
Handy-Volume  Edition.     With  four  Portraits  and   a  View  of  Whittier's  Oak   Knoll  Home.    4  vo 

i6mo,  gilt  top,  in  cloth  box,  $4.00;  half  calf,  extra,  gilt  top,  $10.00;  full  morocco,  flexible,  in  fine  kath 

box,  $10.00  ;  full  calf,  flexible,  $12.75. 

In  One  Volume 
Cambridge  Edition.     With  a  Biographical   Sketch,  Notes,  Index  to  Titles  and  First  Lines,  a  Porin 

and  an  Engraving  of  Whittier's  Amesbury  Home.     Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00;  half  calf,  g 

top,  $4.00;  half  morocco,  $5.00;  tree  calf  or  full  levant,  $6.50. 
Library  Edition,     With  Portrait  and  136  Illustrations.     8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.00;  half  calf,  $5.50;  levant 

tree  calf,  $8.00. 
Household  Edition.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50;  full  gilt,  $2.00;  half  calf,  Ijx) 

half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50 ;  half  morocco,  $4.25  ;  levant  or  tree  calf,  $5.50. 
Popular  Edition,  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  full  leather,  full  gilt,  $2.25,  »^.  Postage  so c 
Cabinet  Edition.     From  new  plates,  with  numbered  lines  and  Portrait.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  half  a 

$2.25 ;  half  morocco,  $3.00 ;  tree  calf  or  flexible  levant,  $3.50. 

WHITTIER'S  PROSE    WORKS 

1.  Margaret  Smith's  Journal ;  Tales  and  Sketches. 

2.  Old  Portraits  and  Modem  Sketches  ;  Personal  Sketches  and  Tributes ;  Historical  Papei 

3.  The  Conflict  with  Slavery ;  Politics  and  Reform ;  The  Inner  Life ;  Criticism. 
Riverside  Edition.     With  Notes  by  the  Author,  and  etched  Portrait.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.3 

half  calf,  gilt  top,  $9.75.     Prose  and  Poetry,  uniform,  7  vols.,  $10.50 ;  half  calf,  $21.00 ;  half  mor^^^4 

SEPARATE   POEMS 
Snow-Bound.     A   Winter   Idyl.     New  Holiday    Edition.     With    Illustrations  in   tint   by   Enneki? 

Pyle,  and  others,  and  decorations  in  color.     Tall  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 
Holiday  Edition.     With  eight  Photogravures  and  Portrait.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 
Japanese-Paper  Edition.    With   Text   and   Illustrations  printed  on  Japanese  paper.    8vo,  full  velln 

$5.00,  net.     Postpaid. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach.    Holiday  Edition.     With  rubricated  Initials  and  1 2  full-page  Photogravi 

Illustrations  by  Charles  H.  Woodbury  and  Marcia  O.  Woodbury.     i2mo,  gilt  top,  $i.5a 
At  Sundown.     With  Portrait  and  8  photogravures.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 
Legends  and  Lyrics.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

COMPILA  TIONS 
Birthday  Book.     With  Portrait  and  12  Illustrations.     i8mo,  $1.00;  flexible  levant,  $3.00. 
Calendar  Book.    32mo,  parchment  paper,  25  cents.     Year  Book.     With  Portrait.     i8mo,  $i.oa 
Text  and  Verse.     For  Every  Day  in  the  Year.     Scripture  Passages  and  Parallel  Selections  from  Wh 

tier's  Writings.    32mo,  75  cents. 

EDITED  BY  WHITTIER 
Songs  of  Three  Centuries.    Library  Edition.     With  40  full-page  Illustrations.    8vo,  gilt  top,  $5.^ 

half  calf,  $5.50 ;  levant  or  tree  calf,  $8.00. 
Household  Edition^  much  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50;  half  calf,  $3.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50;  I 

morocco,  $4.25;  levant  or  tree  calf,  $5.50. 
Child-Life.   A  Collection  of  Poems  for  and  about  Children.    New  Edition.    Finely  illustrated.    410.  5i 
Child-Life  in  Prose.     A  Volume  of  Stories,  Fancies,  and  Memories  of  Child-Life.     Finely  illustra; 

Crown  8vo,  full  gilt,  $2.00. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WHITTIER 
Life  and  Times  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.     By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.    Ne^o  revised  Editurm 

one  volume.     With  portraits  and  other  illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  $2.50.     Also  2  vol.  ed.,  i4xx\ 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.    A  Memoir  and  Selected  Poems.    By  Bliss  Perry.     With  portraits.    161 

75  fents,  net.        Postage  7  cents.    Also  in  school  editions  in  cloth,  25  cents,  net ;  in  paper,  15  ce 

net.     Postpaid. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.    By  George  R.  Carpenter.    With  portrait.     i6mo,  $1.10,  tut    FostJ 

10  cents. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.     By  F.  H.  Underwood.    With  portraits.     i2mo,  $1.50. 
Whittier- Land.     By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.    Fully  illustrated.     lamo,  $1.00,  net.    Postage  9  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  ^stpaid^  on  receipt  of  Price  by  the  PnbUskers 
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Frederic  Remington's 

Illustrated  Edition  of 

HIAWATHA 


BY 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


The  great  epic  of  the  American  Indian 
Illustrated  by  the  greatest  living  artist  of  Indian  life 


A  Splendid  Holiday  Book 

Besides  a  portrait  of  Longfellow,  this  peerless  edition  of  **  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  " 
contains  22  full-page  photogravures  and  nearly  400  text  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington, 
an  artist  unsurpassed  in  his  knowledge  of,  and  power  to  represent,  the  life  of  the  American 
Indian.  In  its  happy  combination  of  artist  and  subject,  this  volume  may  justly  be  called 
one  of  the  ^eat  American  books  necessary  to  all  bookbuyers. 


Octavo,  in  decorated  doth  binding,  $4.00 
Bound  in  full  buckskin,  $6.00 


Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 
Boston  and  New  York 
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THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

is  now  appearing  in  enlarged  and  improved  form.  Chief  amon^ 
the  new  and  attractive  features  that  have  been  planned  is  ^ 
series  of  articles  entitled 

THE  GREAT  MINDS  OF  AMERICA 

Goldwin  Smith  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  which  appeared  in  th^ 
September  issue  of  the  Review  — an  able  study  of  this  distinguished  man  an^ 
important  figure  in  twentieth-century  thought.  A  full-page  frontispiece  poii 
trait  accompanies  the  text.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  the  subject  of  th^ 
next  of  these  articles. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

continues  to  delight  the  many  readers  who  have  eagerly  followed  the  earlie 
chapters  of  this  wonderful  life  story.  The  veteran  humorist's  reminiscence 
form  the  most  unique  and  valuable  biographical  writing  of  the  age.  The  delight 
fully  discursive  and  episodic  style  permits  of  taking  up  the  Autobiography  a 
any  point  without  reference  to  preceding  chapters. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES  ON  FINANCE 

will  be  of  frequent  and  timely  appearance.  They  will  be  contributed  by  thosj 
best  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  financial  problems  and  conditions,  an] 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  not  only  to  large  investors,  but  to  every  man  whj 
seeks  the  intelligent  handling  of  small  savings. 

REAL  LITERATURE  IN  THE  MAKING 

will  receive  the  Review's  constant  attention  in  critical  essays  by  eminent  me 
of  letters  and  in  reviews  of  all  important  new  books  as  they  appear.  Collective! 
these  articles  will  form  a  considerable  body  of  admirable  criticism,  adequate 
informing,  and  entertaining,  on  the  literary  output  of  the  day. 

THE  EDITOR'S  DIARY  — WORLD  POLITICS 

.     and  other  regular  features  of  the  Review  will  be  maintained  as  heretofon 

^^    rounding  out  a  magazine  touching  the  world's  progress  at  all  important  pointJ 

^w     and  maintaining  an  attitude  of  clear,  candid,  and  impartial  discussion  c 

^^   all  great  questions. 

vmer"can^v  Price  35  Cents  a  Copy.    $4.00  a  Tear 

Review,  ^^  

franklin  Square,     ^^ 

Sew  York:  ^k     To  cvery  subscriber  sending  four  dollars  for  th 

Please  send  me  the X^   REVIEW  for  I908,  the  ^ovember,  and  Decern 

:S:.?CthfN'o^;::f InX   ^er,  1907,  numbers  will  be  sent  free  of  charg* 

December  numbers  of  1907,  for  ^^  Use  the  fomt  found  on  the  attached  €:oupofi 

vhich  I  enclose  four  dollars.  ^W 

X   THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEI^ 

wdress .^V  FRANKI^IN  SQUARK 

X  NE-W  YORK 
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PALAZZI   BALBI   AND  GRIMANI 

From  a  colored  illustration  by  E.  H.  GARRETT  in  the  new  edition  of 
"VENETIAN  LIFE,"  by  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS 


Digitized  by 
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FROM  THE   LISTS   OF 

||ousl)ton.  Mittliti  Q  Co 

4  Park  St.,  Boston  :  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Mrs.  Wiggings  New  Stories 


y-   % 


[HE  OLD  PEABODY  PEW 

L  Christmas  Romance  by 
.XE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

ytmtkor  of'  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol »  gtc, 

Js   Story  of  Christmas  and  of  a  country 

ship  begun  and  ended  in  the  Old  Pea- 
Pew   has   the  touch  of   genius  which 

res  all  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  best  work  and 

es  her  enduring  popularity.    The  scene 

td  in  a  New  England  village  and  opens 

a  meeting  of  the  Dorcas  Society  in  ani- 

»d  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  re- 

ng  worn  church  carpets,  leaky  roofs,  and 

ky  chimneys  for  the  coming  Christmas 

val.     It  is  told  with  the  sprightliness  and 

lor  which  belong  to  Mrs.  Wiggin  alone. 

withstanding  some  touching  pathos,  it  is 

ppy  book  with  a  happy  ending,  and  it  is 

o  true  and  simple  as  to  appeal  universally 

Id  and  young. 

[rs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens  has  furnished  some  characteristic  illustrations 

ted  in  tint ;  each  page  of  the  text  is  decorated  with  marginal  designs  in  colors, 
the  book  has  an  attractive  pictorial  cover.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  REBECCA 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

his  new  Rebecca  book  gives  additional  episodes  in  Rebecca*s  girlhood  life  at  Riverboro, 
ides  affording  a  better  acquaintance  with  her  friends  and  neighbors,  such  as  none  of  Mrs. 
^gin's  readers  will  want  to  miss.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    i2mo,  $1.25. 


Rtduudfromfrimtispiect  in  coltrhy 
Alice  Barber  Stephen* 
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lUusiraied  Gift-Books 


THE 

HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE 

By  HENRY  W. 

LONGFELLOW 

"The  Hanging  of  the  Crane"  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  beautiful  poems 
of  home  life,  and  carries  out  the  spirit 
of  Longf ellow^s  lines  elsewhere,  —  "  Home- 
keeping  hearts  are  happiest  ...  to  staf 
at  home  is  best."  It  is  a  household  classic 
which  all  home-makers  appreciate  and  en^ 
joy,  but  never  has  it  been  given  so  delight- 
ful  a  settin^r,  at  a  popular  price,  as  in  the 
present  holiday  edition. 

The  twelve  exquisite  illustrations  in 
color  from  paintings  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 
perfectly  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  lines,| 
and  gain  an  added  interest  from  having  as 
a  background  the  Craigie  House  at  Oun- 
bridge,  where  the  poet  hung  his  own  crane 
in  1843.  The  volume  has  attractive  text 
decorations  by  Miss  Florence  W.  Swan, 
each  page  being^  different;  and  a  hand- 
some pictorial  bmdine  in  color. 

"  The   Hangine  of  the   Crane "  is  un^ 

doubtedly  Lon^ellow's  most  typical  piece, 

and  in  this  artistic  form  it  makes  an  irrej 

sistible  gift-book.    Tall  crown  Svo,  boxedj 

$2.00. 

Fram  The  Hanging  ofikt  Crant 

HER  LETTER,  By  bret  harte 

Bret  Harte's  three  poems,  Her  Letter,  His  Answer  to  Her  Letter,  and  Her  Last  Letter, 
tell  a  love  story  typically  American,  in  which  there  is  a  rare  blending  of  pathos  andl 
irresistible  humor.    The  great  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  illustrations  —  forty-four  full-page 

?ictures  in  colors  and  tint  and  numerous  decorations  in  gold.    These  are  the  work  of  Arthur 
.  Keller,  and  never  was  there  more  delicate  and  intimate  sympathy  between  artist  and  author. 
Large  8vo,  boxed,  $2.00. 

FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY 

By  THOMAS  HOOD 

This  classic  and  pathetic  ballad  of  the 
fortunes  of  Ben  Battle,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  Hood^s  humorous  poems,  lends 
itself  admirably  to  illustration  in  the  old- 
fashioned  wood-cut  style  in  which  Robert 
Seaver  showed  himseli  so  successful  in  his 
edition  of  Cowper's  "  John  Gilpin's  Ride  " 
last  year.  The  seeming  crudity  of  the 
laughable  pictures  only  heightens  the  humor 
of  Hood's  punning  verses,  and  the  result  is 
a  holiday  booklet  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse. 
The  binding  is  in  boards  with  a  leather  back. 
Square  iSmo,  75  cents. 
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Books  on  Italy 


VENETIAN  LIFE 


V.  D.  HOWELLS 

eam-Iike  beauty  of  the  city  on  the 
the  dramatic  and  amusing  con- 
its  picturesque  social  life,  its  rich 
oric  backgrounds,  in  short,  its 
lique  personality,  have  never  been 
more  vividly  before  the  reader 
M  r.  Ho  wells.  He  has  made  a  num- 
mportant  revisions  for  this  new 
edition,  and  has  written  a  charming 

introduction,  **  From  the  Author 
<eader,"  and  a  new  final  chapter 

"  Venice  Revisited."  But  the 
exquisite  full-page  illustrations  are 
>t  striking  feature  of  the  book, 
e  beautifully  reproduced  in  color 
series  of  sketches  made  at  Venice 
und  H.  Garrett,  and  show  this  art- 
s  best.  The  volume  is  unusually 
/e  in  its  typography  and  binding, 
ogether  is  a  notable  specimen  of 
book-making.  8vo,  boxed,  $5.00. 
!tails  of  a  limited  Autograph  £di- 
:wo  volumes,  apply  to  the  publish- 


L  TOWNS  OF  ITALY 

EGERTON  R.  WILLIAMS 

description  of  the  wonderfully  pic- 
le  regions  of  Central  Italy  is  sump- 
f  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
japhs  and  a  map.  "It  is  thoroughly 
ni  and  has  the  proper  touch  of  enthu- 
'  ^New  York  Sun,  8vo,  boxed,  $3.00 
i^ostage  21  cents. 

TAUAN  JOURNEYS 

By  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS 

lice,  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  and  Genoa 
>n  a  double  charm  when  interpreted  by 
I  Dwells  and  Joseph  PennelL  One  has 
the  charm  of  literature  and  the  other 
'f  art,  and  together  they  have  produced 
ok  of  exceptional  beauty, 
seventy  illustrations.  Crown 
)oxed,  I3.00. 

ONDOLA  DAYS 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

Reflects  the  artist's  and  the 
'ler's  love  for  Venice."  —  N, 
fail  With  illustrations  by 
tuthor.   i2mo,  $1.50. 


Fr0m  yen^tioM  Lift 

BOOKS  BY  LANOANI 


Golden  Days  of  the  R< 
Rome* 

"  A  delightful  book  for  those 
trace  out  the  byways  of  history, 
illustrated,  handsomely  printed 
and  would  make  an  invaluable 
the  library  of  anv  one  who  cares 
either  art  or  nistory."  —  The 
8vo,  boxed,  $5.00  net.    Postage 


lee  in 


who  like  to 
It  is  amply 
and  bouna, 
addition  to 
for  books  of 
Craftsman, 
31  cents. 


Ne^v  Tales  of  Old  Rome 

**To  Lanciani  we  owe  a  supreme  debt;  al- 
most, he  has  reconstructed  Rome  for  us,  period 
by  period,  from  the  earliest  times.'* 
—  The  Interior,  Fully  illustrated. 
$5.00  net.     Postage  25  cents. 

Rnlns  and  Ezeavatf ons  of 
Anelent  Rome 

"  By  far  the  best  work  which  has 
appeared  in  English  upon  its  %yJ^y 
\^zV' —  The  Nation,  With  216 
illustrations  and  plans.  Crown 
8vo,  $4.00. 
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The  Whittier  Centenary,  1807-1907  4 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

A  Memoir  and  Selected  Poems  by  BUSS  PERRY 

A  most  fittingand  desirable  little  volume  for  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Whit- 
tier's  birth,  on  December  1 7,  has  been  written  and  compiled  by  Professor  Perry.  His  intro- 
ductory sketch  gives  a  fresh  and  informing  portrayal  of  Whittier^s  life,  and  points  out  the 
significance  of  his  poetry  for  American  readers.  The  selection  contains  such  poems  as  arc 
most  essential  to  an  understanding  of  Whittier*s  personality  and  surroundings ;  and  they 
represent  also  the  characteristic  themes  which  occupied  his  mmd  during  his  stormy  manhood 
and  serene  old  age.  With  two  portraits.  i6mo,  75  cents,  net.  Postage  extra.  [Also  a  limited, 
large-paper  edition,  $3.00  net.    Postpaid.] 


Whittier  abmtt  i8S7 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

By  SAMUEL  T.  PICKARD 

The  authorized  and  definitive  life  of  the  Quaker 
poet,  formerly  published  in  two  volumes,  is  now  to  be 
had  in  a  new  one-volume  revised  edition.  The  Boston 
Advertiser  described  the  work  as  **  a  model  of  bio- 
graphy and  of  careful  editing  of  the  papers  left  by  the 
freatest  of  New  England  poets,  the  poet  who,  far 
eyond  any  other,  interpreted  the  New  England 
thought,  life,  and  conscience  of  his  time."  With  por- 
traits and  other  illustrations.   Large  crown  8vo,  ^2.50. 

SNOW-BOUND 

By  JOHN  G«  I^UlTl'lER 

This  simple  American  classic  of  winter  life  and 
good  cheer  is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  na- 
ture. It  has  been  given  a  charming  holiday  setting, 
with  a  frontispiece  in  colors  by  J.  J.  Enneking  ami 
nineteen  other  illustrations  in  tint  by  well-known 
artists  and  from  photographs.  Each  page  has  decora- 
tions in  tint,  and  the  volume  is  handsomely  bound  in 
green  and  gold.    Tall  crown  8vo,  boxed,  $2.50. 


THE  TENT  ON  THE  BEACH 

By  JOHN  G.  I^UlTl'lER 

Holiday  edition,  with  rubricated  initials  and   12  full-page  photogravure  illustrations  by 
Charles  H.  and  Marcia  O.  Woodbury.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

WHmiEirS  POETICAL  WORKS  IN  ONE  VOLUME 


Cambridge  Edition,  with  portrait,  biographi- 
cal sketch,  etc.,  $2.00. 

Library  Edition,  with  portrait  and  15  photo- 
gravure illustrations.    $3.00. 


Household  Edition,  with  portrait  and  illus- 
trations, $1.50. 

Popular  Edition,  illustrated,  full  leather, 
$2.25  net.    Postage  extra. 

Cabinet  Edition,  with  portrait,  $1.00. 


WHrmER  LAND 

By  SAMUEL  T.  PICKARD 

**  This  little  handbook  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  full  of  justifiable  personal  interest  its 
anecdotes  are  selected  with  taste,  the  historical  aspect  of  the  regions  associated  with  the  poet's 
life  is  deftly  presented.  No  more  useful  and  pleasant  guide  could  be  imagined." — AVw  York 
Tribune.    With  numerous  illustrations  from  photographs.    i2mo,  $1.00  net.    Postage  9  cents. 
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GREECE  AND  THE  vGGEAN  ISLANDS 

By  PHniP  S.  HARDEN 

Greece  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  off  the  frequented  line  of  European  travel.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  people  now  visit  this  fascinating  land  who  are  unskilled  in  technical  arch- 
aeology, and  for  them  this  book  is  designed.  Mr.  Marden's  several  journeys  to  Greece  have 
taken  him  to  all  the  more  famous  shrines  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  including  also  the 
less  familiar  sites  on  such  islands  as  Delos,  Rhodes,  Thera,  and  Crete,  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  book  is  a  charming  relation  of  actual  experiences  in  this  classic  region.  For 
mined  temples,  ancient  palaces,  statuary  and  excavations  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur, 
and  at  the -same  time  he  avoids  over-much  of  technical  detail.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  and  there  are  ornamental  chapter  headings  like  those 
used  above.    8vo,  $3.00  net.    Postage  extra. 


A  Salt  Deurt,  from  The  Pulu  ^Ana 


THE  PULSE  OF  ASIA 

By  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON 

All  who  enjoyed  reading  of  the  travels  of  Sven  Hedin  and  other  central  Asian  explorers  will 
be  keenly  interested  in  this  modest  and  fascinating  account  of  further  experiences  in  the  very 
heart  of  Asia.  Mr.  Huntington  is  a  young  explorer  who  has  already  won  recognition  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  for  his  work  on  the  Euphrates  River.  His  present  book 
is  the  resuU  of  a  year  spent  in  the  deserts  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  He  pictures  not  only  his 
adventures  in  unexplored  regions,  but  also  the  unique  life  of  the  mild  inhabitants,  people  of  primi- 
tive Aryan  stock,  whose  development  he  found  to  have  been  influenced  in  a  marked  deme  by 
reog^phic  environment  and  especially  by  climate.  Along  this  line  the  author  has  made  some 
important  contributions  to  science.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  an  expedition  into 
Eastern  Persia,  and  throughout  it  is  prof usely  illustrated  from  a  series  of  striking  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Huntington.    8vo,  $3.50  net.     Postage  extra. 
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AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS 

By  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 

Royal  Cortissoz,  the  well-known  art  critic,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  sculptor,  and  writes  with  au- 
thority of  his  work  and  personality.  The  book  has 
twenty-four  full-page  illustrations,  including  practi- 
cally the  complete  series  of  St.  Gaudens's  work,  beau- 
tifully reproduced  in  photogravure.  It  is  a  fine  and 
fitting  memorial  to  the  greatest  American  sculptor.  In 
handsome  binding.   Quarto,  $7.50  net  Postage  extra. 

UFE  OF 
WILLIAM  PITT  FESSENDEN 

By  FRANCIS  FESSENDEN 

Fessenden  was  senator  from  Maine  for  fourteen 
years,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln 
played  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
national  bank  system.  This  biography  was  written 
by  his  son,  General  Francis  Fessenden,  who  gave  a 
p^eat  deal  of  time  to  this  work,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
it  published.  The  two  volumes  contain  some  excel- 
lent portraits  of  the  senator  in  photogravure  and  half- 
tone and  an  interesting  group  showing  him  with  his 
The  Adams  MonunufU.hy  St,  GmuUhs  four  SOUS.    8vo,  $5-00  net.    Postage  extra.* 

UFE  AND  TIMES  OF  STEPHEN  mGGINSON 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  mGGINSON 

A  delightful  account  of  social,  political,  and  commercial  New  England  from  1775  ^o  >^3^ 
as  recorded  in  the  life  of  one  of  her  active  and  public-spirited  citizens,  the  grandfather  of 
Col.  Higginson.  The  illustrations  include  rare  family  documents  and  portraits,  and  some 
curious  cuts  of  old  Salem  and  Boston.     Crown  8vo,  I2.00  net.     Postage  14  cents. 

ABRAHAM  UNCOLN 

By  CARL  SCHURZ  and 
TRUMAN  H.  BARTLETT 

This  book  follows  in  general  form  the  recent  sump- 
tuous editions  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Carl  Schurz^s 
brief  biography  of  Lincoln  has  already  taken  a  place 
as  one  of  the  classic  short  lives  of  great  men.  This 
edition  is  illustrated  by  eighteen  of  the  most  authen- 
tic and  characteristic  portraits  of  Lincoln,  including 
views  of  the  life-mask  and  of  the  casts  of  his  hands, 
all  reproduced  in  photogravure.  The  illustrations 
are  accompanied  by  an  essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Lin- 
coln by  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  the  sculptor,  who  has 
made  a  life-long  study  of  the  physiognomy  of  Lincoln. 
His  keen  analysis  of  Lincoln's  features  shows  him 
to  have  been  in  bod/  as  well  as  soul  a  fitting  man 
to  become,  as  he  is  now  fast  becoming,  the  great 
typical  American  Hero.  The  fine^  poems  upon  the 
mask  and  hands  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  are  included,  and  the  hand- 
some book  as  a  whole  should  prove  a  most  adequate 
monument  to  the  Great  Liberator.  Special  edition  of 
1000  copies.    4to,  $10.00  net.    Postpaid. 
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War  and  the  Art  of  War 


HUMAN  BULLETS 

By  TADAYOSm  SAKUHAI 

^  Human  Bullets,"  as  its  title  suggests,  is  a  very 
unusaal  book,  and  is  something  that  almost  any  man 
will  be  interested  in.  It  is  a  soldier's  story  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  recounts  the  author's  experiences  from 
the  time  when  he  started  out  from  home  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Japanese  army  until  he  was  wounded 
and  left  for  dead  in  a  terrific  attack  on  Port  Arthur. 
It  is  a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  patriotism,  obedience,  the  here- 
after, fellowship  with  those  in  subordinate  position, 
and  magnanimity  toward  captured  enemies.  The 
horror  of  butchery  is  curiously  mingled  with  purpose 
and  dignity  of  mind.  The  scenes  are  very  graphic 
and  present  actual  modem  warfare  with  telling  ef- 
fect. The  colored  frontispiece  was  done  by  the 
author  with  his  left  hand  after  he  had  lost  his  right 
hand  in  the  war.  Count  Okuma  furnishes  an  intro- 
duction. The  book  is  translated  from  the  Japanese 
by  Masujiro  Honda  and  edited  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Bacon.     i2mo,  $1.25  net.    Postage  12  cents. 


From  Human  BuUtts 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  OLD  WEST  POINT 

By  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

General  Scha£E  has  given  us  an  uncommonly  vivid  and  readable 
autobiography  and  a  historic  document  of  very  unysual  importance. 
He  was  at  West  Point  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour  as  few  have  ever  caught  it.  The 
human  mterest  of  the  book  is  as  great  as  the  historic.  It  is  full  of 
both  humor  and  pathos.  Anecdotes  of  student  pranks,  masterly 
pen  portraits  of  distinguished  officers,  and  impressive  battle  pieces 
are  welded  together  into  imaginative  unity  under  General  SchafiE's 
skillful  pen.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  views  from  pho- 
tographs.   8vo,  $3.00  net.    Postage  20  cents. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
CHARLES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

By  EDWARD  W.  EMERSON 

The  varied  career  in  peace  and  war  of  a  brilliant 
son  of  Massachusetts  who  won  great  distinction  as  a 
cavalry  commander  under  Sheridan.  His  letters  show 
his  rare  quality  of  mind  and  character.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00  net.    Postage  13  cents. 

■  NAPOLEON 

By  THEODORE  A.  DODGE 

The  two  final  volumes  are  now  ready  of  Colonel 
Dodge's  great  military  life  of  Napoleon.  The  London 
Spectator  believes  that  **  it  will  rank  among  the  best 
authorities  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars."  Fully  illus- 
Ated.  Each  volume,  8vo,  $4.00  net.  The  set, 
4  volumes,  $16.00  net.    Postage  extra. 
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CAMPING  AND  TRAMPING 
WITH  ROOSEVELT 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  Mr.  Burroughs  tells 
the  story  of  a  trip  with  the  President  to  the  Yellow 
stone  Park  in  the  spring  of  1903.  He  savs  that  the 
most  interesting  thing  he  saw  in  that  wonaerful  coun- 
try was  the  President  himself,  and  he  gives  a  very 
graphic  and  entertaining  account  of  his  manner  of 
meeting  people  along  the  route  of  travel,  his  chats 
with  old  acquaintances  of  his  ranching  days,  his 
rides  and  walks  in  the  wilderness,  his  camp-fire  con- 
versation and  story-telling.  The  President  as  a  nat- 
uralist is  a  part  of  the  author's  theme  here  and  still 
more  so  in  the  second  paper,  "  President  Roosevelt 
as  a  Nature-Lover  and  Observer."  In  this  account 
of  a  recent  visit  to  Oyster  Bay,  Mr.  Burroughs  tells 
of  walking  and  talking  with  the  President  at  Sa|;a- 
more  Hill,  and  discusses  his  qualities  as  a  genume 
lover  of  nature  and  an  exceptionally  acute  and  accu- 
rate observer.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  interesting 
books  of  the  season.  i6mo,  $1.00  net.  Postage  10 
cents.  [Also  an  imcut,  first  edition,  $1 .40  net.  Postpaid.] 

B  BtcTNffnptt.  eopjiicltt  19U&,  by  Uodarwood  *  UniUrwood,  Mew  York 

Tk4  Prtsidtnt  cm  Glacier  Point,  YoumiU  Vallty 

SIN  AND  SOCIETY 

By  EDWARD  A.  ROSS 

In  an  introductory  letter  to  these  brilliant  essays  President  Roosevelt  says  to  the  author:— 
"  With  almost  all  that  you  write  I  am  in  full  ancf  hearty  sympathy.  .  .  .  Your  book  is  whole- 
some and  sane  and  I  trust  that  its  influence  will  be  widespread.  *  Professor  Ross  believes 
that  the  unmistakable  moral  decay  of  late  brought  to  light  in  business,  finance,  and  politics  is 
traceable  not  to  public  indifference,  but  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  public  opinion  in  coping  with 
the  dominant  types  of  wrongndoing.  He  is  hopeful  and  constructive,  firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  augment  the  moral  capital  of  society  as  to  turn  the  existing  cap- 
ital to  good  account.    i2mo,  $1.00  net.    Postage  extra. 

Hart^  Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Economics 

Each  crown  8vo,  $1.00  net.    Postage  10  cents. 

FEDERAL  REGULATION 
OF  RAILWAY  RATES 

By  ALBERT  N.  MERRITT 

The  author  believes  that  federal  regulation 
is  necessary  and  presents  a  rational  plan  for 
public  control  of  rates. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE 
PANIC  OF  1888 

By  W.  JETT  lAUCK 

A  valuable,  detailed  study  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  during  the  twenty 
years  preceding  1893. 


SHOULD  SHIP  SUBSIDIES  BE  OFFERED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

By  WALTER  T.  DUNMORE 

An  interesting  and  scholarly  study  of  a  problem  which  has  been  constantly  in  the  field  of 
practical  politics  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MONSIEUR  CLAUDE 

Traaslaled  ky  KATHAKINE  PRESCOTT  WOKMELEY 


M.  Claude  was  for 
many  years  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  of  Paris.  He 
was  active  in  the  investi- 
gation of  some  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  re- 
markable crimes  of  the 
century,  and,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  was  involved  in 
many  political  intrigues  of 
the  greatest  importance 
and  interest.  His  me- 
moirs, which  he  wrote 
with  great  frankness  and 
detail,  and  with  an  engag- 
ing candor,  have  at  once 
interest  as  detective  sto- 
ries and  permanent  value 
as  original  documents  in 
the  social  and  political 
history  of  France. 


In  the  French  original 
the  memoirs  fill  ten  vol- 
umes, but  Miss  Worme- 
ley,  in  the  present  trans- 
lation, has  selected  with 
great  skill  the  most  inter- 
esting episodes  in  which 
Claude  was  involved,from 
the  years  immediately  be- 
fore the  famous  coup 
d^dtat  and  the  accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
imperial  throne,  down  to 
the  dramatic  finale  of  Se- 
dan and  the  Commune. 
The  book  is  tellingly  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and 
other  interesting  views. 
8vo,  $4.00  net.  Postage 
extra. 


EtHprtts  Engtnit 


An  Edition  for  True  Booklovers 

THE  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  HOWELL 


•*  These  two  handsome 
volumes,**  says  the  New 
York  Trilmney  "give  a 
carefully  prepared  text  of 
one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  epistolary  classics.** 
James  l)owell  was  one  of 
the  greatest  travelers  of 
his  day,  a  friend  of  Ben 
Jonson,  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  an  outspoken 
loyalist.  For  his  devotion 
to  Charles  I  he  spent 
some  years  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  but  was  rewarded 
by  Charles  II  by  being 
made  Historiographer 
Royal  of  England,  a  posi- 
tion created  for  him  and 
retained  until  his  death. 
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Jamts  HoweU 


Howell*s  letters  are  not 
only  a  storehouse  of 
quaint  anecdote,  curious 
information,  and  racy 
phrase ;  they  are  likewise 
a  repository  of  the  inti- 
mate history  of  a  most 
romantic  age  in  England, 
and  they  present  invalu- 
able lights  upon  the  social 
conditions  of  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  during  the 
middle  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. This  fine  library 
edition  has  an  introduc- 
tion by  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  photogravure  front- 
ispieces, and  is  bound  in 
boards  with  leather  backs. 
Two  volumes.  $5.00  net. 
Postage  27  cents. 
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ADMIRAL'S  UGHT 

Qy  HENRY  MILNER  RIDEOUT 

Aitik4fr  0/**  Tkt  SiameM  Cat,**  "  B^adked KmU,*'  etc 

This  is  a  thrilling,  romantic  story  of  a  young  Canadian  Uving 
with  his  grandfather,  a  scholarly  recluse,  who  ekes  out  an  exist- 
ence as  keeper  of  the  river  lights.  Mr.  Rtdeout  writes  with  a 
vividness  of  interest,  a  vigor  of  character-drawing,  and  a  mag- 
'  netic  quality  of  phrase  that  recall,  without  imitating,  the  master- 
pieces of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Some  intensely  interesting 
characters  are  introduced,  —  a  girl  living  with  a  pair  of  New 
England  gypsies ;  an  Italian  sailor  who  is  shrouded  in  mystery 
which  his  Chinese  assistant  only  increases;  together  with  a 
eroup  of  vividly  drawn  New  England  characters  of  a  more 
nimiliar  type.  The  plot  is  unfolded  through  a  series  of  parti- 
cularly exciting  and  dramatic  episodes.  With  frontispiece  by 
Martin  Justice  and  eleven  chapter-illustrations  from  paintings 
by  C.  H.Woodbury.    i2mo,  I1.50. 


MR.  TUCKERMAN'S  NIECES 

By  HELEN  DAWES  BROWN 

Miss  Brown's  new  story  will  interest  older  readers  as  well  as  youne  women.  The  plot  cen- 
tres around  a  professor  who,  as  a  bachelor  uncle  of  three  orphaned  out  resourceful  Western 
girls,  finds  himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  the  duties  of  guardian  to  them.  The  girls 
come  East  to  live  with  the  professor,  and  from  his  point  of  view  completely  upset  the  quiet 
current  of  his  life.  But  the  outcome  is  not  so  unwelcome  as  he  had  anticipated,  although  his 
fine  old  colonial  house  sees  many  unlooked-for  happenings.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  story, 
which  draws  the  reader  along  with  a  keen  and  wholesome  interest  in  the  entire  group  of 
characters.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  $1.50. 


REED  ANTHONY,  COWMAN 

By  ANDY  ADAMS 

'*  Mr.  Adams  writes  as  a  veteran  of  the  cattle  camps 
and  tells  with  familiar  detail  how  the  enterprise  of  the 
old  ranges  rose  and  fell.  It  is  a  book  of  American  'wr- 
portance."— iV.  K  W^<?r/^/.  With  portrait.  i2mo,$i.50. 


MONTLIVET 

By  ALICE  PRESCOTT  SMITH 

Few  novels  have  received  such  favorable  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  from  the  book  critics  as  tfiis  thrill- 
ing story  which  now  appears  with  the  addition  of  a 
frontispiece  illustration  in  color  and  a  new  decorative 
cover.  It  is  a  romance  set  in  the  days  of  Indian 
warfare  and  white  man^s  bravery,  when  the  French 
and  the  English  each  strove  to  wrest  an  empire  from 
the  American  red  men.  "  This  book  has  unusual 
merit,"  in  the  opinion  of  The  Literary  Digest.  **  It 
is  not  often  in  these  days,'*  says  the  Boston  Globe, 
"  that  one  gets  hold  of  a  story  which  so  thoroughly 
stirs  the  blood  and  holds  the  attention  as  does 
*  Montlivet.* "  With  frontispiece  in  color.  1 2mo,  $  i  .50. 
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THE  JESSOP  BEQUEST 


By  ANNA  ROBESON  BURR 

Author  of'Th*  Wine-Prtur  ftc. 

The  latest  novel  by  Mrs.  Burr  (Anna  Robeson  Brown) 
abounds  in  clever  conversations,  suggestive  reflections,  and 
pointed  satirical  touches.  It  combines  in  uncommon  degree 
sound  literary  quality  and  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  present- 
day  events,  with  a  moving  and  highly  dramatic  story.  The 
scene  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  small  university  city,  and  the 
plot  involves  the  carrying  out  of  a  will  settling  the  Jessop  for- 
tune either  upon  the  granddaughter,  Diana,  or  upon  the  Society 
for  the  Inculcation  of  Systematic  Morals.  The  secondary  in- 
terests of  the  book  —  politics,  art,  letters,  and  religon  —  are  all 
handled  in  a  masterly  way,  while  the  progress  of  Diana's  love 
affairs  and  the  tragic  crumbling  of  her  Grandfather's  character 
under  stress  of  temptation  hold  the  reader  with  unusual  power. 
With  frontispiece.     i2mo,  1 1.50. 


From  The  Jtuop  Bt^est 


THE  PRICE  OF  SILENCE 

By  Bf.  E.  Bf.  DAVIS 

"Nobody  knows  New  Orleans  better  or 
more  sympathetically  than  Mrs.  Davis,  in 
whose  latest  pretty  lore  story  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  quaint  old  town  are  delightfully 
caught  and  reproduced.  It  is  well  written, 
stirring,  sweet  as  a  flower-filled  garden,  and 
delightfully  redolent  of  times  and  ways  fast 
becoming  mere  memories." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald,    Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


THE  WORLD'S  WARRANT 

By  NORAH  DAVIS 

'*  Miss  Davis  has  struck  upon  something 
new  in  a  theme  for  a  love  story.  She  has 
developed  the  plot  very  cleverly  and  dotted  it 
with  situations  that  are  strikmg  and  unex- 
pected. The  scene  is  laid  in  Alabama."  — 
New  York  Times,  With  frontispiece  in  color 
by  F.  C.  Yohn.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


From  Tho  Princtss  Pomrguoi 


THE  PRINCESS  POURQUOI 

By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 

Author  0/  "  Dapkm,^^  etc. 

The  Princess  Pourquoi,  at  her  christening,  is 
cursed  with  a  mind  by  an  uninvited  fairy,  and  a  mind, 
of  course,  is  a  thing  that  no  woman  ought  to  have. 
The  result  is  that  throughout  her  childhood  she  asks 
unanswerable  questions  of  every  one  she  meets.  At 
last  the  king,  her  father,  offers  her  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  will  answer  one  of  her  questions  satisfac- 
torily. After  many  princes  have  come  and  gone  in 
failure,  there  finally  arrives  one  disguised  as  an  arti- 
san, who  knew  her  as  a  child.  She  asks  him  the 
question,  "What  can  one  do  when  it  is  all  so  unfair?" 
and  his  answer  wins  her.  The  rest  of  the  stories  are 
in  the  same  vein,  and  each  answers  a  question  of  the 
world-weary  in  a  wholesome  and  happy  fashion,  or 
uncovers  some  bit  of  current  humbug  with  delicate 
irony.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Sarah  S. 
Stillwell,  J.  J.  Gould,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Partington. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 
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MOTHER  GOOSE  IN  SILHOUETTES 

Cat  by  KATHARINE  G.  BUFFUM 

holiday  booklet,  bound  in  an  attractive  cover,  contains  twenty-three  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  illustrated  with  quaint 
and  amusing  silhouettes.    It  is  a  book  that  no  child  and  few  grown- 
ups could  resist    There  is  a  curiously  insistent  fascination  in  sil- 
houettes, especially  if,  as  with  those  here  reproduced,  they  are  cut 
freehand  out  of  black  paper  and  illustrate  in  the  bright  spirit  of 
humor  nursery  rhymes  which  have  been  familiar  to  many  gener- 
ations.   The  picture  given  here  of  the  Little  Pig  who 
Stayed  at  Home  shows  the  excellence  in  spirit  and  de- 
tail of  Miss  Buffum's  work.    Square  i8mo,  75  cents. 

STORIES  TO  TELL  TO  CHILDREN 

By  SARA  CONE  BRYANT 

This  is  a  collection  of  fifty  stories,  appropriate  for  telling  to  children  of  all  ages.  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  compilation  of  those  stories  which  educate  the  child,  and  to 
"  funnv  "  stories.  A  large  proportion  are  original  with  Miss  Bryant,  and  some  of  the  others 
are  adapted  from  sources  to  which  parents  rarely  or  never  have  access.  The  book  contains 
also  fresh  suggestions  as  to  the  story-teller's  methods  and  sources,  which  are  complementary 
to  those  in  Miss  Bryant's  **  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children."     i2mo,  |i.oo  net     Postpaid. 


STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS 

By  CAROLINE  VAN  B.  CHENOWETH 

In  this  new,  enlarged  edition  Mrs.  Chenoweth  has  added  to  her  charming  sketches  of  St 
George,  St.  David,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Denis,  St.  Catherine,  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  St  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Hermit  Saints,  more  stories  showing  the  relations 
between  the  Samts  and  American  place-names.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions in  tint  of  famous  masterpieces  showing  the  different  saints.    Square  i2mo,  $1.25. 

PAUL  REVERE»S  RIDE 

By  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW 

The  heroism  of  Paul  Revere,  the  secrecy  and  romance  of  hi 
midnight  mission,  told  by  Longfellow  with  such  fine  spirit  and 
dash,  appeal  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  young  America 
with  such  a  power  that  the  popmarity  of  this  poem  will 
never  diminish.    It  is  now  issued  for  the 
first  time  by  itself  in  a  most  appropriate 
and  pleasing  form.     Full-page  pen  draw- 
ings illustrate  the  story,  and   the  pages 
are    also    embellished    with    ornaments 
from  Colonial  designs.    Revere's  own  ac- 
count of  his  famous  ride   is  included, 

and    the  volume  is  attractively  bound.  ^  ^^^ 

i6mo,  $1.00.  Bl^MBi^VHtMMi 
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CAMP-HRE  OF  MAD  ANTHONY 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMUNSON 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  latest  book  follows  the  adventures  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  under  "  Mad  Anthony"  Wayne,  including  the  Que- 
faiec  expedition.  The  story  opens  with  the  discovery  and  burning 
of  a  cargo  of  Tory  tea  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  an  event  which  rivaled 
the  more  famous  Boston  Tea  Party.  Other  exciting  incidents 
include  a  wrestling  match,  tarring  a  Tory,  the  kidnapping  of  the 
hero,  and  one  of  Wayne's  battles.  The  book  is  attractively  illus- 
trated and  bound,  and  will  appeal  to  all  healthy  young  Americans. 
Crown  8vo,  1 1.50. 

Riverside  Juvenile  Classics 
GRANDFATHER'S  CHAIR        BRAVE  LITTLE  HOLLAND 


% 

P-^ 

^• 

IC  ■■...' 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


By  WnXIAM  E.  GRIFFIS 


The  two  latest  additions  to  the  popular  Riverside  Juvenile  Classics  Series  are  Hawthorne^s 
•*The  Whole  History  of  Grandfather's  Chair,"  containing  true  stories  from  New  England 
history,  1620-1692;  and  Dr.  Griflfis's  "  Brave  Little  Holland;  and  What  She  taught  Us."  Each 
illustrated,  square  i2mo,  75  cents. 


Children's 


Favorites 


Tbe  Birds*  Christinas 
Carol.         By     Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.     Il- 
lustrated.   50  cents. 


Miss  Mallet's 
Clirlstinas    Party. 

By  S.  M.  Crothers. 
Illustrated.  $1.00  net. 
Postage  8  cents. 


Betty  Leicester's 
Christmas.  By  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett.    Illustrated. 


The  Children's  Book.     Edited 
by  H.  E.  Scudder.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Illustrated.  $1.25  and 
I2.00. 


Bavy  and  the  Goh- 

lln.      By  C.  E.  Carryl. 

Illustrated.    $1.50. 


The   Peterldn  Papers. 

By  Lucretia  P.  Hale.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.50. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder- 
Book.  With  Crane's  illus- 
trations in  color.    I3.00. 


Fr^m  Davy  and  the  Goblin 


HARRY'S  RUNAWAY 

By  OLIVE  TflORNE  MILLER 

Harry  is  the  errand-boy  for  his  aunt's  boarding-house.  He 
thinks  It  will  be  more  exciting  to  run  away  and  persuades  a  friend 
to  go  off  into  the  woods  with  him.  They  find  a  cave  and  for  sev- 
eral days  have  even  more  adventure  than  they  had  bargained  for. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  stories  told  by  the  boarders 
with  a  preconcerted  plan  to  give  Harry  a  lesson.  Each  boarder 
gives  some  experience  of  boys  who  ran  away  from  home  and  what 
became  of  them.  It  is  a  novel  plan  for  a  boys'  book,  and  the  sto- 
ries are  all  entertaining  and  fully  up  to  Mrs.  Miller's  standard. 
Illustrated  in  color.    i2mo,  $1.25. 
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FRIENDS  AND  COUSl 

By  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  Miss  Brown's  *'  Brothers  and  Saaci 
all  readers  of  that  story  will  be  eager  to  have  the  cootinsKr  * 
carries  forward  the  story  of  the  youngsters,  Kexmeth  asr  ' 
during  the  summer  following  the  one  covered  by  dteirv 
They  return  to  the  island,  and  this  year  the  fun  and  ezateat:^ 
elude  playing  pirate,  digging  for  Captain  Kidd's  treasure,  ci 
outlawing  of  Tom  Prout  for  getting  a  reward  by  false  deajs^  Z 
illustrations  are  by  Ethel  C.  Brown.    Square  izmo,  |IjO& 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  BARBARA 

By  OLIVE  THORNE  MII.I.f3l 

*'  The  many  adventures  of  Barbara  in  school  and  at  home,  in  town  and  counUi,  w£  jt 
the  heart  of  many  a  girl,  for  Barbara  was  such  a  delightfully  human  young  pcrsoc  thr 
cannot  fail  to  love  her.  The  story  is  thoroughly  wholesome  in  its  UmeJ^  —  Prafy:- 
Banner,    i2mo,  $1.25. 

E.  BOYD  SMITH'S  AMUSING  PICTURE  BOOKS 


POCAHONTAS  AND  JOHN  SMTIH 

"  A  capital  Christmas  book."  —  N,  Y.  Sun. 
With  26  pictures  in  color.  1^2.50  net  Post- 
age 20  cents. 


THE  STORY  OF  NOAH*S  i||p 

*'  Such  skillful  animal  drawingii  k 
seen  in  the  juvenile  domain."  —  T^r^' 
26  colored  pictures.    j(2,oo  net.   ?as3c' 
cents. 


THE  BEST  STORIES  UNCLE  REMUS  EVER  T0L9 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 
Uncle  Remus  and  His  FHends  Nights  ivlUi  Uncle  Remns 

Eachy  illustrated,  $1.50. 
Ifr.  Rabbit  at  Home  Little  Mr.  Thimbletlnger 

The  Story  of  Aamm  Aaron  In  tbe  WUdwoods 

Plantation  Pageants  Each,  illustrated,  $2.00. 
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T.  B.  AUrich 


THOMAS  BAILEY 

ALDRICH'S  WORKS 

The  Riverside  Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
which  was  issued  in  eight  volumes  under  the  author's  direction  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  ninth  and  last  vol- 
ume. The  new  volume  contains  the  collection  of  characteristic  stories 
published  in  1902  under  the  title,  "  A  Sea  Turn,  and  Other  Matters," 
as  well  as  "  Ponkapoe  Papers,"  the  notable  book  of  essavs  issued  in 
1903.  These  nine  volumes,  which  will  stand  as  Mr.  Aldricn's  complete 
works,  will  not  easily  be  surpassed  for  their  stores  of  memorable  verse 
and  delightful  prose.  Vol.  IX,  i2mo,  $1.50.  Nine  volumes  complete, 
$13.50.  Also  in  leather  bindings.  [Vol.  IX,  in  a  limited  Large  Paper 
Edition,  $4.00  net.    Postpaid.] 

HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  VACATION 

By  ANraE  WINSOR  ALLEN 

This  is  a  book  for  every  intelligent  parent,  or  person  interested  in  education.  It  is  both 
thoughtful  and  suggestive,  practical  and  theoretical,  constructive  and  critical.  The  author 
comes  of  a  family  of  well-known  New  England  teachers,  and  she  writes  from  full  experience 
both  as  a  teacher  and  with  her  own  children.  The  book  deals  wholly  with  suggestions,  not 
controversy,  strengthening  the  position  of  parents  and  simplifying  their  educational  difficul* 
ties.  Parents  will  find  the  book  conservative  and  encouraging;  teachers  will  find  it  novel; 
and  the  general  reader  will  find  it  entertaining.    i2mo,  $1.25  net.     Postage  extra. 

THE  YOUNG  IN  HEART 

By  ARTHUR  STANWOOB  PIER 

*' There  is  the  spirit  of  optimistic  youth  in  all  these  essays  —  a  tone  that  captivates  and 
inspires  one  to  turn  to  the  bright  side  of  life  —  the  sunny  side  where  old  age  is  an  anomaly. 
The  chapter  heads  themselves  give  but  an  indefinite  hint  of  the  feast  within."  —  Philadelphia 
Record.    Tall  i2mo,  $1.25  net.    Postage  10  cents. 


GERMAN  IDEALS  OF  TO-DAY 


By  KUNO  FRANCKE 

"This  presentation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  German  higher  life  of 
to-day  —  the  ferments,  the  tendencies,  the  achievements — will  appeal 
very  strongly  to  American  readers."  —  New  York  Times,  Crown  8vo^ 
$1.50  net.    Postage  13  cents. 

DEUGHTFUL  ESSAYS 
K^.r....  By  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS 

The  Gentle  Reader  The  Pardoner's  Wallet 

Delightfully  readable  and  not  unworthy  "A  book  that  stimulates  while  it  amuses, 

and  promotes  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
it  drives  away  dull  care."  —  The  Dial.  $1.25 
net.    Postage  11  cents. 


of  a  place  beside  the  Autocrat."  —  New  York 
Post.    $1.25  net.    Postage  11  cents. 


HELPFUL  BOOKS  BY  DEAN  BRIGGS 

SclKM>l,  CoUege,  and  Character  Routine  and  Ideals 


<*  We  can  conceive  of  no  better  book  for  a 
father  to  give  his  boy  as  an  introduction  to 
college  life." —  The  Outlook,  $1.00  net. 
Postage  8  cents. 


"The  book's  purity  and  singleness  of 
purpose  are  as  notable  as  the  author's  per- 
sonality."—  Boston  Advertiser.  |i.oo  net 
Postage  9  cents. 
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THE  GODDESS  OF  REASON 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

''  This  romantic  drama  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  historical  imagi- 
nation. It  shows  both  in  general  construction  and  in  each  detail 
of  nomenclature,  incident,  allusion,  and  characterization,  a  fertile 
romanticist  and  a  vivid,  creative  brain.  It  has  passages  of  true 
pathos  and  moments  of  supreme  histrionism.  It  is  touched,  besides, 
throughout  with  a  glow  of  emotion  and  poesy  that  fuses  the  whole 
into  a  memorable  unity.  We  should  say  that  the  time  of  the  play 
is  1 791-1794,  and  the  scene  is  entirely  in  Brittany.  Miss  Johnston 
has  used  delicious  reminiscences  of  Breton  landscape,  sea-scape, 
legend  and  song,  which  heighten  by  their  remote  and  fairy-like 
quality  the  red  wreck  of  carnage  she  portrays."  —  New  York  Times. 
Tall  i2mo,  $2.00  net.    Postage  15  cents. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  ROGUERY 

By  FRANK  W.  CHANDLEX 

This  work,  the  second  in  Professor  Neilson's  "  Types  of  English  Literature  *'  scries,  begins 
by  describing  concisely  the  earlier  appearances  of  the  rascal  as  a  typical  figure  in  the  literatures 
01  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Next,  after  some  account  of  mediaeval  roguery  as 
recorded  in  drama,  legend,  and  jest-book,  the  author  traces  its  history  through  the  beggar-books 
and  conny-catching  pamphlets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  lives  of  the  great  highwaymen  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  down  to  the  tramps  and  gentlemen-burglars  of  our 
own  day.  Few,  if  any,  recent  works  contain  at  once  so  much  that  is  fresh  and  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  books  and  so  much  that  is  entertaining  to  the  student  of  human  nature.  It  is  of 
importance  at  once  to  the  historian,  the  sociologist,  and  the  general  reader.  In  two  volumes. 
Square  i6mo,  $3.00  net.    Postage  20  cents. 


THE  POPULAR  BALLAD 

By  FRANCIS  B.  GUMMERE 

"  Prof.  Gummere  is  an  authority  on  primi- 
tive poetry,  and  his  learned  work  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  literature.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  most  interesting." — Phil- 
adelphia  Record.  —  In  The  Types  of  English 
Literature  Series.  Square  i6mo,  $1.50  net. 
Postage  12  cents. 


THE  ARTHUR  of  the  ENGLISH  POETS 

By  HOWARD  MAYNADIER 

"  The  best  consecutive  account  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Arthurian  legend  and  its 
history  in  English  literature.  One  of  the  most 
useful  features  is  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  formative  period  of  the  story  before  its 
fixation  by  Malory." — The  Independent. 
Crown  8vo.    $1.50  net.    Postpaid. 


ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA 

By  FEUX  E.  SCHELUNG 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Professor  Schelling  to  present  a  connected  and  consecutive  histor\'  of 
the  Tudor  and  earlier  Stuart  drama,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  body  of  piays  written 
and  acted  durino;  this  period,  their  authorship,  relations,  and  the  involved  history  of  the  stage. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extraordinary  varieties  of  dramatic  composition  which  charac- 
terized the  time,  to  determine  the  nature  of  each  play  considered,  and,  referring  it  to  its  class, 
establish  its  relation  to  what  had  preceded  and  what  was  to  come.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
work  has  been  divided  by  subject,  and  not  tied  to  accidents  of  chronology  and  indi\'idual 
authorship,  as  the  plan  has  been  rather  to  write  a  history  than  to  compile  dramatic  annals. 
In  two  volumes.    With  bibliography  and  full  index.    8vo,  $7.50  net.    Carriage  extra. 
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SWEDENBORG*S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS 
The  1907  Rotch  Edltton  In  32  Volumes 

This  is  the  only  complete  and  uniform  edition  now  obtain- 
able of  the  theological  writings  originally  published  in  Latin 
by  Swedenborg.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  a  special  all-rag 
paper  of  the  highest  grade  and  bound  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Riverside  Press.   The  Rotch  edition  is  sold  only  in  sets. 

i2Tno,  in  imported  blue  linen  buckram,  gilt  top,  $35.00  net, 
per  set ;  in  half  morocco,  full  gilt,  $75.00  net,  per  set.  Car- 
riage extra. 

[Also  the  same  on  Oxford  India  Bible  paper,  in  1 1  volumes, 
bound  in  full  levant,  limp,  full  gilt,  $150.00  net,  per  set.  Car- 
riage extra.] 


Emamtei  Swedenborg^  1688-1772 


MORNINGS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

Second  Series.    By  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY 

In  their  conciseness  of  utterance,  depth  of  spirituality,  and  the  directness  of  their  appeal 
to  reason,  it  would  be  hard  to  excel  these  seventy-four  short  addresses.  There  is  hardly  a 
point  of  view  or  an  intellectual  or  moral  difficulty  which  is  not  touched  upon  with  great  liter- 
ary ability  and  spiritual  insight.  Professor  Peabody  is  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  in  Harvard  University,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  third  collection  published  of  his 
short  addresses  to  young  men  on  personal  religion.     i6mo,  $1.25  net.    Postage  extra. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  VIRTUE 

By  PAUL  REVERE  FROTHINGHAM 

This  volume  contains  six  sermons,  on  Virtue  in  general,  Self-Control,  Courage,  Prudence, 
Magnanimity,  and  Love.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  advance  made  by  Christian 
altruism  over  the  teachings  of  even  the  greatest  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a  graceful  writer,  with  a  real  message  to  give,  and  with  skill  and 
power  to  give  it  effectively.    i2mo,  $1.25  net.   Postage  10  cents. 

AFTER  NOONTIDE 

Selected  by  Maraaret  E.  WUte.    With  a  sketcb  of  the 
compUer's  life  by  Eliza  Ome  White 

This  little  book  contains  passages  designed  to  add  sunshine  and  comfort  to  the  afternoon 
of  life.  The  selections  are  made  from  numerous  writers,  of  widely  differing  schools  of  litera- 
ture and  religion,  but  thev  are  rendered  harmonious  by  the  spirit  which  pervades  them  all  of 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  peculiar  blessings  which  advancing  years  bring.  This  edition  is 
enlarged  by  some  pages  of  new  material  that  Mrs.  White  collected  during  the  last  years  of 
her  life,  and  by  a  few  extracts  which  have  been  added  by  her  daughter.  Miss  White's  inter- 
esting sketch  of  her  mother's  life  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  of  a  gifted  daughter  to  a  remark- 
able mother.  She  has  drawn  freely  from  Mrs.  White's  journals  and  letters,  which  are  written 
with  a  delightful  freshness  and  charm.    With  portraits.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

Recent  Books 


Tbroogh  Man  to  God 

By  George  A.  Gordon.  A  volume  of  help- 
ful, inspiring  sermons.  $1.50  net.  Postage 
14  cents. 

Atcmeinent  In  Literature  and  Lite 

By  Charles  A.  Dinsmore.  *'  Combines  clear 
thinking  with  an  attractive  style."  —  TAf 
Churchman.    $1.50  net.    Postage  13  cents. 


Christ  and  the  Human  Race 

By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  The  attitude 
of  Jesus  toward  Oriental  religions.  $1.25 
net.     Postage  12  cents. 

A  Hebreiv  and  English  Lexicon 

Of  the  Old  Testament,  Based  on  Gesenius. 
Edited  by  Francis  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  and 
C.  A.  Briggs.  Leather,  $8.00  net.  Postpaid. 
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A  REPORT  ON  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  ALLEYNE  IRELAND 

A  utfufT  o/**  Tht  Far  Eastern  Tropics ^^  etc. 

This  comprehensive  Report,  in  twelve  volumes,  will  be  a  work  of 
unique  interest  and  authority  upon  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  political  science  in  its  commercial  and  administrative  aspects.  The 
countries  to  be  included  are  Burma,  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Ton- 
kin, Annam,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Java,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  volumes  on  each  colony  will  be  complete  in  themselves 
and  may  be  read  independently.  Volumes  I  and  II,  on  "  The  Province 
of  Burma,"  are  now  ready.  With  maps.  Royal  8vo,  single  volumes, 
each,  $12.50  net.  Carriage  extra.  [The  set  by  subscription,  $10.00  net, 
per  volume,  on  publication.     Carriage  extra.] 


AlUyne  Ireland 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Edited  by  CHARLES  S.  SARGENT 

The  first  Part  of  Volume  II  of  Professor 
Sargent's  notable  work  on  **  Trees  and 
Shrubs  "  follows  the  plan  laid  down  in  Vol- 
ume 1  of  describing  and  figuring  new  and 
interesting  woody  plants  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  It  includes  new  species  from 
Florida,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  China,  which  will 
make  this  part  of  unusual  interest  to  both 
botanists  and  horticulturists.  Each  part, 
with  25  plates  by  C.  E.  Faxon,  4to,  $5.00  net. 
Postpaid. 


ORCmOACE/E 

By  OAKES  AMES  and  oUierB 

The  second  fascicle  of  this  serial  is  devoted 
mainly  to  an  illustrated  descriptive  enumer- 
ation of  orchids  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  government  collectors  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  fascicle.  This  is  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  orchid  flora  of  the  Philip- 
pines which  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  seven  full-page  plates  by  Mrs. 
Oakes  Ames.  4to,  $3.00  net  Postage  20 
cents. 


THE  ART  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

By  HUMPHRY  REPTON.    Revised  and  edited  by  John  Noien 

Humphry  Repton,  who  lived  from  1752  to  1818,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  landscape  gardeners  England  can  boast  of.     This  volume 

includes  his  most 
valuable  writings 
and  illustrations, 
and  shows  belter 
than  any  other  pub- 
lication, perhaps, 
that  the  art  of  lay- 
ing out  ground  is 
founded,  like  all 
other  arts,  upon 
fixed  principles  and 
not  upon  mere  ca- 
price and  fashion. 
His  work  has  long 
been  out  of  print. 
Its  republication  at 
a  time  when  the 
love  of  nature  is  so 
rapidly  increasing,  and  when  the  desire  for  permanentlv  beautiful  home  surroundings  is  so 
widespread,  will  be  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the  literature  of  garden  art.  The  volurne 
has  been  given  a  typographical  setting  which  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  appropriate.  The  illu^ 
trations  are  all  reproduced  from  the  original  editions  and  include  a  frontispiece  in  cok)r. 
about  22  full-page  pictures,  besides  text  cuts  and  plans.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  dark 
gray  boards  with  cloth  back  and  paper  label.    8vo,  $3.00  net.     Postage  extra. 
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Miscellaneous 


LONGFELLOW'S  SONNETS 

Edited  by  Ferris  Greenslet 

Longfellow*B  sonnets  have  long  been  recognized  as  being  in  both 
evenness  of  workmanship  and  poetic  spirit  the  finest  body  of  sonnets 
in  American  literature.  They  have  now  been  collected  for  the  first  time, 
arranged  and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet.  All 
of  the  sonnets,  seventy-seven  in  number,  are  included,  —  the  Personal 
Sonnets,  the  Sonnets  inspired  by  Natural  Beauty,  and  those  dealing  with 
the  Life  of  Letters.  They  are,  as  arranged,  a  singularly  complete  reve- 
lation of  Longfellow's  nature  as  well  as  tne  embodiment  of  his  poetic  art 
at  its  ripest.  Lovers  of  true  poetry  will  find  it  a  most  delightful  little 
book  ;  and  a  more  appropriate  gift  for  bookish  friends  could  not  readily 
be  imagined,  for  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  typography  and 
format.  Small  i6mo,  75  cents. 

[Also  a  Laree  Paper  edition  limited  to  275  copies,  with  uncut  edges 
and  paper  label.] 


N.  W,  LongfeUom 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MODEHN  EUROPE 

By  ARCHIBALD  WEIR 

Author  of*  The  Historical  Basis  of  Modern  Europ*^^'*  etc. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  volume,'*  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  *'  is  to  review  in  a  logical 
connection  the  chief  groups  of  events  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  European  history  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Though  historical  in  form,  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  history, 
but  aims  only  at  presenting  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  immediate  antecedents  of  modern 
civilization  as  will  supply  sufficient  basis  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  age."  In  England 
the  book  has  been  very  favorably  received,  the  London  Tribune  speaking  of  it  as  "distinctly 
original  in  conception  and  notably  successful  in  execution."  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  HARLOW  S.  PERSON 

**  Professor  Person's  brief  sketch  of  a 
future  American  industrial  training  is  full  of 
interesting  suggestions  and  criticisms.  He 
shows  that  Americans  lack  both  the  indus- 
trial training  and  the  economical  spirit  pos- 
sessed by  nearly  all  Germans."  —  New  York 
Tribune.  Large  crown  8vo,  $1.00  net.  Post- 
age, 10  cents.  (Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
Essay  Series.) 


THE  STANNARIES 

By  GEORGE  R.  LEWIS 

The  author's  aim  in  this  book  is  to  give, 
on  the  basis  of  the  available  printed  and 
manuscript  sources,  an  account  of  English 
tin-mining  and  miners  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  volume  fills  a 
distinct  gap  in  English  economic  history  and 
throws  new  light  upon  one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting problems.  8vo,  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
17  cents.    (Harvard  Economic  Series.) 


POPULAR  POETS  SERIES 

This  new  series  includes  the  works  of  the  following 
popular  poets,  each  being  complete  in  one  volume  :  — 

LONGFELLOW  TENNYSON 

ALDRICH  HOLMES 

WHITTIER  EMERSON 

LOWELL  HARTE 

SILL  ALICE  AND  PHCEBE  GARY 

The  volumes  are  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
are  very  handsomely  bound  in  full  leather,  with  attrac- 
tive decorations  in  gold  and  full-gilt  edges.  They 
supply  most  desirable  leather-bound  gift-books  at  a 
popular  price.  Each,  with  portraits  and  many  illustra- 
tions, crown  8vo,  boxed,  S2.25  net.    Postage  extra. 
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iN  the  seven  years  that 
have  now  elapsed  since 
the  inception  of  the  series ^ 
the  scope  of  the  Riverside 
Press  Editions  has  been 
constantly  broadening^ 
and  there  has  been  seen  a 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
most  discerning  booklovers  and  collectors.  More 
than  twoscore  carefully  chosen  volumes  have 
now  been  issued  in  forms  of  artistic  beauty  and 
typographical  distinction,  a  record  that  few 
presses  of  this  character  have  ever  equaled.  So 
continuously  appreciative  and  responsive  have 
been  the  buyers  of  these  books ,  that  the  owners 
of  the  Riverside  Press  Editions  now  practically 
constitute  a  booklovers*  club,  whose  members, 
without  the  payment  of  the  customary  dues, 
receive  at  intervals,  at  a  fair  price,  some  of 
the  most  beautifully  printed  books  ever  issued 
in  America. 

The  list  of  volumes  to  be  issued  in  the  fall 
of  i()o  J  illustrates  sirigularly  well  in  its  variety 
*he  broadening  scope  of  the  series  and  the  re- 


markable flexibility  of  format  which  Mr,  Bruce 
Rogers  has  found  it  possible  to  attain  without 
departing  in  the  slightest  degree  from  tJx 
highest  artistic  standards, 

A  notable  book  for  this  autumn  is  tbt 
HvDRioTAPHiA,  or  UrneBuriall,  Sir  Thsmoi 
Browne*  s  classic  masterpiece,  which  is  issued 
in  a  striking  and  appropriate  form. 

In  the  series  of  the  Special  Limited  Editins 
the  fall  season  will  bring  forth  Earl  Perct*s 
Dinner-Table,  a  charming  bit  of  history  im- 
aginatively reconstructed  by  Harold  Murdeck. 

One  of  the  chief  publications  now  in  pre- 
paration is  Auguste  Bernard* s  life  of  the  great 
Renaissance  printer  and  engraver,  Geofrot 
Tory,  now  first  translated  into  English  aui 
embellished  with  a  rich  collection  of  Tory's 
designs  gathered  from  recondite  and  often 
unique  sources.  In  the  history  of  modern  artis- 
tic printing,  engraving,  and  book  designingy 
there  is  no  name  more  important  than  Torfs, 
and  this  monumental  record  of  his  life  dui 
work  will  be  of  paramount  interest  to  mH 
thoroughgoing  booklovers  and  collectors. 


The  Latest  Issues 


RIVERSIDE  PRESS  EDITIONS 

URNE  BURIALL. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

350  copies  for  sale. 

Published  in  November,  1907. 

Quarto,    Price,  $7.50  net.    Postpaid, 


SPECIAL  LIMITED  EDITIONS 

EARL  PERCY'S  DINNER-TABLE. 

By  Harold  Murdock. 

500  copies  for  sale. 

Published  in  November,  1907. 

Small  quarto.    Price,  I5.00  net.    Postpaid. 


THE   LIFE  AND  WORK  OF   GEOF-       SOME    UNPUBLISHED    CORRE- 


ROY  TORY. 

By  Auguste  Bernard^ 

Translated  by  George  B,  Ives, 

To  be  published  early  in  1908. 

( Further  details  will  be  given  on  application. ) 


SPONDENCE  OF  DAVID  GARRICK. 

Edited  by  George  P,  Baker, 

400  copies,  published  August,  1907. 

Octavo,       Illustrated.      Price,    $7.50    uet. 

Postpaid. 


descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  on  request 
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Gift-Books 


WILD  WINGS 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 

**  Few  persons  possess  the  knowledge,  en- 
thusiasm, and  courage  essential  to  obtaining 
such  intimate  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
larger  wild  birds,  from  the  Magdalen  Islands 
to  the  Tortugas,  as  one  finds  in  this  exceed- 
ingly attractive  volume.  It  is  in  every  way 
original.  "  —  TA^  Interior,  i6o  Illustrations. 
Square  8vo,  $3.00  net.     Postage  24  cents. 

THE  ONE-HOSS  SHAY 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HMJIiES 

**  Howard  Pyle's  colored  sketches  in  this 
edition  of  The  One-Hoss  Shay  are  delightful, 
and  if  any  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  read  these  cheerful  verses  he  cannot  find 
them  in  a  more  appropriate  settinj;."  —  Bal- 
timore  News,     i2mo,  boxed,  $1.50. 


THE  FLOCK 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

This  fascinating  outdoor  book  takes  the 
reader  through  every  phase  of  sheep-herding 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  California. 
Mrs.  Austin  has  spent  several  years  with  the 
fiocks,  and  writes  in  her  striking  individual 
style  to  the  delight  of  all  nature-lovers.  Il- 
lustrated. Large  crown  8vo,  'boxed,  $2.00 
net.     Postage  18  cents. 


"tX 


THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  ANGLER 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDER 

"  If  you  are  looking  for  a  book  that  will  please  a  man,  —  almost  any  man, —  you  need  seek 
no  farther  than  this  Lo^  of  experiences  on  the  Florida  and  California  coasts.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing book  of  wholly  novel  outdoor  sport,  packed  with  the  strange  and  exciting  experiences  of 
a  man  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  quest  of  big  game  fish." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald,     Crown  8vo,  $1.50  net.     Postage  13  cents. 

TWO  BUU)-LOVERS  IN  MEXICO 

By  C.  WnXIAM  BEEBE 

**  A  more  delightful  out-door  book  we  have  seldom  seen.  The  other  bird-lover  was  Mrs. 
Beebe,  who  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book  by  a  chapter  on  ways  and  means.  The 
ornithologist  will  find  Mr.  Beebe's  book  an  inspiration,  and  the  general  reader  will  be  no  less 
under  obligations  to  him  for  a  story  of  adventure  which  ever  charms."  —  N.  Y.  Eve,  Sun, 
Fully  Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  boxed,  $3.00  net.     Postage  23  cents. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

«*  No  matter  what  one  may  have  read  before,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  anew  by  this  de- 
scription of  mountain  and  cafton,  river,  lake,  and  cascade,  the  giant  Sequoias,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Yosemite." — iV.  K  Tribune,  Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo,  $1.75 
net.     Postage  17  cents. 

For  Younger  Readers 


The  Story  of  Patsy 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  $  .60 

Timothy's  Quest 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin    i.oo 

The  Red  Chief     By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson    1.50 

\n  Only  Child  By  Eliza  Orne  White    i.oo 

Kristy's  Queer  Christmas 

By  Olive  Thorne  Miller    1.25 

When  the  King  Came  By  George  Hodges  1.25 

The  Christ  Story 

By  Eva  March  Tappan.  1.50  net.    Pastpaid$i.65 

H.  M.  Sloop  Diamond  Rock 

By  H.  S.  Huntington    1.50 


Harding  of  St.  Timothy's 

By  Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier  $1.50 
When  Molly  Was  Six 

By  Eliza  Orne  White   i.oo 
Dorothy  Deane  By  Ellen  Olney  Kirk    1.25 

Juan  and  Juanita     By  Frances  C.  Baylor   1.50 

Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay 

By  Helen  Dawes  Brown    i.oo 
Nannie's  Happy  Childhood 

By  Caroline  L.  Field   1.00 
The  Little  Fig-Tree  Stories 

By  Mary  Hallock  Foote   i.oo 
Recollections  of  Auton  House 

By  Augustas  Hoppin    1.25 
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AdmiraPs  Light,  lo. 
After  Noontide,  17. 
Aldrich*s,  T.  B.,  Works,  15. 
Arthur  of  the  English  Poets,  The,  16. 
Art  of  Landscape  Gardening,  The,  18. 
Atonement  in  Literature  and  Life,  17. 
Cainp-Fire  of  Mad  Anthony,  The,  13. 
Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt,  8. 
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Flock,  The,  21. 
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Gentle  Reader,  llie,  15. 
German  Ideals  of  To-day,  1 5. 
Goddess  of  Reason,  The,  16. 
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Harry's  Runaway,  13. 
Hebrew  lexicon,  17. 
Her  Letter,  2. 

Higginson,  Stephen,  Life  and  Times  of,  6. 
Hill  Towns  of  Italy,  3. 
Home,  School,  and  Vacation,  15. 
Howell's  Letters,  9. 
Human  Bullets,  7. 
Industrial  Education,  19. 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope, An,  19. 
Italian  Journeys,  3. 

Jcssop  Bequest,  The,  11. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  6. 

Literature  of  Roguery,  The,  16. 

Ix>g  of  a  Sea  Angler,  The,  21. 

Longfellow's  Sonnets,  19. 

Lowell,  C.  R.,  Life  and  I>etters  of,  7. 

Montlivet,  10. 

Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel,  17. 
Mother  Goose  in  Silhouettes,  12. 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  Nieces,  10. 
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New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca,  i. 

New  Tales  of  Old  Rome,  3. 

Old  Peabody  Pew,  The,  i. 
One-Hoss  Shay,  The,  21. 
Orchidaceae,  18. 
Our  National  Parks,  21. 

Pardoner's  Wallet,  The,  15. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride,  12. 
Pocahontas  and  John  Smith,  14. 
Popular  Ballad,  The,  16. 
Popular  Poets  Series,  19. 
Price  of  Silence,  The,  11. 
Princess  Pourquoi,  The,  11. 
Province  of  Burma,  The,  18. 
Pulse  of  Asia,  The,  5. 

Reed  Anthony,  Cowman,  10. 

Report  on  Colonial  Administration,  A,  18. 

Riverside  Juvenile  Classics.  13. 

Routine  and  Ideals,  15.  $ 

Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  3. 

School,  College,  and  Character,  15. 

Ship  Subsidies,  8. 

Sin  and  Society,  8. 

Snow-Bound,  4. 

Spirit  of  Old  West  Point,  The,  7. 

Stannaries,  The,  19. 

St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  6. 

Stories  of  the  Saints,  12. 
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Swedenborg's  Works,  17. 
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Through  Man  to  God,  17. 

Tory,  Geofroy,  The  Life  and  Work  oC  20. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  18. 

Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico,  21. 

Uncle  Remus  Stories,  14. 
Ume  Buriall,  2c. 

Venetian  Life,  3. 

What  Hapj>ened  to  Barbara,  14. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  4. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  Life  and  Times  of,  4. 

Whittier  Land,  4. 

Whittier's  Poetical  Works,  4. 

Wild  Wings,  21. 

World's  Warrant.  The,  11. 

Young  in  Heart,  The,  15. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS 

Have  you  a  good  edition  of  Dickens?  If  not,  let  us 
send  you  full  information  regarding  the  Standard 
Library  Edition  —  the  best  in  every  way. 

St  it  X\t  iRo0t  Compute,  containing  all  of  Dickens's 
writings  so  far  as  known,  and  a  large  variety  of  stories, 
sketches,  essays,  plays,  speeches,  and  poems  not  included 
in  other  editions, 

%X  it  X\t  fieKt  CUtteH,  containing  critical  reviews  of  all  of 
Dickens's  stories  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple  and  Horace  K 
Scudder.  It  is  the  only  edition  containing  a  Dickens 
Dictionary,  with  outlines  of  all  the  novels  and  alphabetical 
list  of  all  characters. 

^t  it  X\t  ^ttX  3fUttBtratell,  containing  the  famous  Darley 
and  Eytinge  drawings,  which  are  not  in  any  other  edition, 
and  the  best  steel  plate  reproductions  of  the  Phiz,  Cruik- 
shank,  and  other  illustrations.  It  also  contains  many  por- 
traits of  Dickens,  his  family,  friends,  etc. 
^t  10  tt^e  <e0t  Cppofftajpt^ttallp,  being  printed  from  new 
plates,  made  from  new  type,  simple  in  form,  and  therefore 
legible.  The  paper  is  opaque  and  the  presswork  of  the 
best  quality. 

For  particulars  of  prices  ^  bindings^  and  our  very  liberal 
terms  of  payment ^  send  your  name  and  address  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO. 
4  Park  Street,  Boston  85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


r§e  %tiif\xt  of  ^^e  en^fts^  (poete 

By  Howard  Maynadier,  Ph.D. 

Of  the  English  Department ^  Harvard  University 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  complete  history  of  the  Arthurian 
Legend  from  its  beginning  in  a  dim  past,  through  its  mediaeval  develop- 
ments, to  its  use  by  modern  English  writers.  It  is  a  very  thorough, 
well  written,  and  readable  book,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  historical 
Arthur,  the  Arthur  of  popular  story,  the  sources  of  the  principal  legends 
connected  with  him,  and  the  use  made  of  them  in  English  literature, 
from  Layamon*s  "  Brut  '*  to  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 

Written  in  a  lucid  and  readable  style,  the  work  is  not  only  adapted  to 
popular  use  in  the  library,  but  will  also  be  found  indispensable  in  courses 
in  Comparative  Literature,  and  by  students  and  lovers  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  general.  Dr.  Maynadier  has  handled  his  subject  through- 
out with  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 


PARK   STREET 
BOSTON 
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Contributors  to  the  December 
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Articles 

John  L.  Mathews  ("The  Future  of  our  Navigable  Waters")  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  a  special  writer 
for  the  Boston  Transcript 

Frank  Jewett  Mather  ("An  Art  Museum  for  the  People")  is 
a  critic  who  contributes  from  time  to  time  to  the  Atlantic,  "  Giosue  Car- 
ducci  "  by  him  appeared  in  the  issue  of  this  magazine  for  May,  1907. 

Agones  Deans  Cameron  ("  Wheat,  the  Wizard  of  the  North  ") 
is  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Woman's  Press  Club,  and  a  director 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Educational  Association.  This  is  her  first 
signed  contribution  to  the  Atlantic, 

Martha  B.  Dunn  ("  Virgil  in  Maine  ")  is  well  known  as  a  con- 
tributor of  literary  essays  to  the  Atlantic,  Cicero  in  Maine  and  Other 
Essays  was  published  in  book  form  in  1905. 

A.  Minnie  Herts  ("The  Children's  Educational  Theatre")  is 
a  worker  in  the  Children's  Theatre  Educational  AHiance  in  New  York 
City. 

Agfnes  Repplier  ("  When  Lalla  Rookh  was  Young")  is  one  of 
the  foremost  American  essayists,  and  the  author  of  books  and  many 
magazine  articles.  **  The  Accursed  Annual "  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic for  April,  1907. 

Charles  Fletcher  Dole  ("  The  Ethics  of  Speculation  ")  is  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  and  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  religious 
and  ethical  problems.  "  The  Right  and  Wrong  of  the  Monroe  Doe- 
trine  "  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  for  April,  1905. 

William  Allan  Neilson  ("  Recent  Shakespearean  Liferature  *') 
is  a  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University,  and  a  scholar  of  wide 
reputation.    Frequent  reviews  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic, 

Ferris  Greenslet  ("The  Year  on  Parnassus")  is  known  to  the 
Atlantic  readers  as  a  reviewer  of  poetry  in  its  pages;  he  was  for  the 
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years  1903-1907  poetic  critic  for  the  Nation,  He  has  published  "  Lives  " 
of  Pater  and  Lowell,  and  has  in  preparation  a  Li]e  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich. 

Bliss  Perry  ("  Whittier  for  To-day")  is  the  editor  of  the  Atiantic. 

William  C.  Dreher  ("  Letter  from  Germany ")  is  a  Berlin 
journalist  who  contributes  annually  an  article  on  German  affairs. 

Stories 

Alice  Brown  ("  Ross  MacLeod,  III  ")  is  a  New  England  writer 
who  first  won  fame  in  the  field  of  the  short  story.  Meadow  Grass  and 
The  Court  of  Love  are  among  her  successful  volumes. 

Fanny  Kemble  Johnson  ("  The  Big  Trouble  and  the  Little 
Boy  ")  is  a  story-writer  well  known  to  Atlantic  readers.  "  The  Prodigy  " 
was  published  in  this  magazine  for  March,  1906. 

William  John  Hopkins  ("  The  Fisherman  ")  is  the  author  of 
the  unusual  "  Clammer "  stories  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  as  follows  :  "  The  Clammer,"  in  July,  1905  ;  "  A  Daughter 
of  the  Rich,"  in  December,  1905  ;  and  "  Old  Goodwin's  Wife,"  in 
March,  1906. 

Marie  Goetschius  ("The  Seasoning  of  M.  Baptiste")  is  a 
writer  who  makes  her  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  with  this  striking 
story. 

Poems 

John  B.  Tabb  ("  At  the  Manger  ")  is  a  well-known  writer  of 
verse  in  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines.  He  is  a  professor  in  St. 
Charles  College,  Maryland,  and  the  author  of  several  books  of  poetry. 

Chester  Firkins  ("  Christmas  Eve  ")  is  a  New  York  journalist 
who  has  contributed  recently  several  striking  poems  to  the  Atlantic, 

John  Erskine  ("  Childhood  ")  is  a  member  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  Amherst  College. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  celebrates  its  semi-coit^g 
year  by  making  the  following  extrcMrdinary  offer: 

An  especially  prepared  Library  of  Travel  is  a* 
in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription  to 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  Ui 


The  Volumes  in  this  Series  are: 

OUR  OLD  HOME  (England)  By  Nathasibi,  Hiim 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND   By  Wiixiam  Euior  ^ 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE       By  Hbkbt  Jamb 
CASTIUAN  DAYS  By  Johk  Hat 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS  By  Wiluam  Drai  b* 

IN  THE  LEVANT  By  CHABusDuDur^i 

These  six  volumes  contain  2578  pages  of  text,  a&: 
hundred  and  eighty-three  illustrations  from  drawings  by  i' 
Pennell  and  Photographs.  The  regular  price  of  th^e  Tolaa 
$16.50. 

We  Offer: 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Library  of  Travel,  six  volumes     .    ■  ^' 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1908       

The  Atlantic  Monthly  50th  Anniversary  Number,  Nov.  1907 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Christmas  issue,  December  1907  .   • 
The  Atlantic  Calendar  for  1908       ...  .... 

I 

All  the  above  for  $12.00 

(8KB  FOLLOWIMO  PAOIS) 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  Library  ot  Travel 

Volume  I 
UR  OLD  HOME 

Qy  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

Illustrated  with  over  thirty  full-page  half-tones 
bh  photographs.  Dealing  with  English  life  and  man- 
n  and  coming  from  so  distinguished  a  pen,  this  book 
I  become  a  classic.  Oxford,  the  ELaunts  of  Burns, 
I  Boston,  the  Thames,  London  suburbs,  etc.,  are  all 
«t  interestingly  treated,  and  the  book  presents  accu- 
e  pictures  of  England  and  its  people  as  seen  through 
I  eyes  of  the  great  romancer. 


LORD  NSLSOM 


Volume  n 
IE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND 

Qy  WnXIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 

The  whole  fascinating  country  is  between  the  cov- 
of  this  book.  The  New  York  Churchman  said, 
he  book  takes  us  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Band,  and  treats  it  all  with  sympathy  and  an  instinct 
the  picturesque."  The  present  edition  is  an  excep- 
tally  fine  product  of  book-making.  Illustrated  with 
-page  half-tones. 

Volume  ni 
LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE 

By  HENRY  JAMES 

Illustrated  profusely.  "  Paris  is  France,  yet  France 
ly  no  means  Paris."  Most  tourists  do  not  know 
urges,  Angers,  Nantes,  LaRochelle,  Poitiers,  Bor- 
ax, Toulon,  Carcassonne,  Montpellier,  Avignon,  and 
icluse  —  these  old-world  Provengal  towns  are  all 
^  in   this  book.     Collaborating  with  the  author, 

Joseph  Pennell  has  contributed  over  sixty  illustra- 
8  in  wash  and  pen  and  ink. 


GATEWAY  IN  DORDRECHT 


OHATXAU  or  VU>1B 
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The  Atlantic  Montlily  Library  of  Travel 

Volume  IV 

CASTIUAN  DAYS 

Qy  JOHNHj 

Spain,  even  to  the  most  sophisticated  trave 
will  always  be  the  land  of  oastles  and  romance,  chivi 
and  dark  beauty.  These  sketches  by  the  Hon.  j| 
Hay,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  are  admirably  il 
trated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  A  vivid  description 
the  natural  scenery  of  Spain,  the  manners  and  cust^ 
of  the  people,  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  i 
Indispensable  to  a  library  of  travel.  i 


GATH1EDRAL  OF  TOLEDO 


POMPSn 


Volume  V 
ITALIAN  JOURNEYS 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWH^ 

Impressions  of  Venice,  Naples,  Grenoa,  Ferr 
Rome,  Pisa,  Como,  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Joseph  t 
nell  contributes  over  sixty  illustrations.  The  li 
interesting  and  picturesque  features  of  the  pl^ 
visited  are  selected  and  portrayed  with  wondd 
skill. 


TKMl'LK   OP   BAAL 


Volume  VI 
IN  THE  LEVANT 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  "WASk 

Illustrated  with  twenty-five  full-page  half-tone^ 
historic  buildings  and  scenes.  A  singularly  inter 
ing  and  "satisfying"  book.  The  attractions  of 
Holy  Land,  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  are  re] 
duced  in  this  volume.  A  book  of  immense  value  b 
as  entertainment  and  education. 
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lAnThe  Atlantic  Montlily  Library  of  Travel 

y .  %tlailtiC  Monthly  for  1908  promises  the  most  brilliant  year  in 
history  of  the  magazine.     The  November  (50th  Anniversary)  Number 

A"  December  (Christmas)  Number  of  1907  are  given  free  with  subscrip- 
1908. 

^iAUantiC  Monfhly  Calendar  for  1908  is  a  handsome  souvenir 
ii%^^  and  distinguished  career  of  the  magazine.  Upon  an  illuminated  card 
li^.  dd  a  block  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  leaves,  each  with  an 
^  :;ite  selection  from  some  famous  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
^    le  last  fifty  years. 

^,  I  six  volumes,  bound  in  handsome  uniform  style,  in  red  cloth  with  gold 
and   gilt   top;    together  with   fourteen   numbers  of  the   Atlantic 

r  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Calendar  for  1908,  will  be  sent,  carriage 
'^^"for  $12.00.     Upon  receipt  of  the  order  blank  below,  and  $1.00,  ship- 

1  be  made  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  carriage  prepaid,  and  the 
iIb($11-00)  is  payable  in  monthly  installments  of  $1.00  each. 

.he  above  may  be  sent  to  one  address  or  to  different  addresses,  as  the 
^  3r  desires.    The  Library  of  Travel,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  calendar  make 
Qliyate  holiday  gifts,  and  especially  prepared  presentation  cards  will  be  sup- 
any  subscriber  wishing  to  use  them  for  this  purpose. 

u  are  interested  in  this  offer,  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

:    HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  S  COMPANY, 

'  j^  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

se  send  me  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Library  of  Travel,  six  volumes ; 
ANTIC  Monthly  for  1908  (including  November  and  December,  1907), 
j.  Atlantic  Monthly  Calendar  for  1908. 

the  above  I  agree  to  pay  $12.00.     One  dollar  accompanies  this  order, 
balance  ($11.00)  I  agree  to  pay  in  monthly  installments  of  $1.00  each, 
^g  one  month  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

bscriher  should  enclose 

i  directions  with  this  (NAME) 

^  fbooksjmagctzine^and 
'  IT  are  to  be  sent  to 

nt  addresses.  (aDDRESS) 
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Basting  as  an  Art 

By  MARY  JANE  McCLURE 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  June  to  November.  The  happy,  care-free  girl  who  floated  to  the  altar  In  th9 
month  of  roses,  by  Thanksslvlng:  day  has  grown  into  a  woman.  Fall  finds  this  young  woman 
STsppling  with  grim  details.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  poetry  has  been  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence—although it  may  turn  out  that  way  if  the  woman  in  the  case  lacks  adjustability.  By  studying 
how  to  do  the  most  ordinary  work  about  the  house  as  an  art  Instead  of  considering  it  drudgery,  tho 
triumphant  strains  of  the  wedding  march  may  be  kept  indefinitely  and  incessantly  thrllUne  an 
accompaniment  of  joy  that  will  transform  the  petty  details  of  the  daily  household  routine  into  fas- 
cinating fun.  Basting,  for  Instance,  is  looked  upon  as  most  commonplace.  Staidled  deep^  It 
appears  to  be  a  science  and  an  art. 


THE  art  of  basting  is  based  on  certain  definite 
fundamental  principles  of  chemical  action. 
For  instance,  the  juices  of  meat  largely  are 
composed  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  meat  or  fowl 
reaches  the  boiling  point  In  the  oven — ^212  degrees — 
the  water  will  evaporate.  Unless  compensation  is  made 
for  the  evaporation  the  meat  will  become  dried  and 
desiccated.    This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  basting. 

A  number  of  materials  are  employed  in  basting. 
Fresh  butter,  clarified  suet,  minced  sweet  herbs, 
butter  and  stock,  cream  and 
melted  butter  (especially  for 
flayed  pigs);  yolks  of  eggs, 
grated  biscuits  and  the  juice 
of  oranges,  and  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef,  are  some  of  the 
dredgings  used  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  roast  meats  and 
fowls.  Use  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef  liberally  in  the  gravy  for 
basting  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
It  not  only  preserves  the  natural 
juices,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
parts a  coaxing,  luring  flavor 
that  thrills  the  soul  of  an  epicure 
and  wooes  the  ordinary  mortal 
to  over-eat. 

Stuff  the  turkey,  after  clean- 
ing and  preparing  it,  with  a 
dressing  made  of  soft  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  highly  seasoned 
with  sage,  thyme,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Moisten  the  dressing  with 
half  a  cupful  of  melted  butter 
and  hot  water  enough  to  make 
it  quite  soft,  to  which  has  been 
added  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  to  each  cupful  of 
water.  Add  one  well -beaten 
egg. 

Rub  the  turkey  well  with  but- 
ter and  dredge  with  salt,  pepper 
and  flour.    Place,  breast  down- 
ward, on  a  rack  in  the  roasting 
pan.    Use  a  rack  smaller  than 
the  pan  to  admit  the  free  use 
of  the  spoon  in  basting.    When  the  back  is  a  light 
brown,  turn  it  over  and  let   the  breast  and  sides 
brown  in  a  similar  manner.    Do  not  put  any  water 
In  the  pan  during  the  searing  process,  which  will 


require  from  15  to  30  minutes.  As  soon  as 
done  close  the  damper  and  add  a  pint  of  wai 
round  solid  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  o 
teaspoonful  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef, 
water  is  renewed  add  butter  and  Beef  Extrad 
same  proportions.  About  a  quart  of  water 
required  in  roasting  a  turkey.  A  solid  cupfid 
ter  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  whole 
and  baking.  Less  will  do,  but  it  is  not  wise  I 
economical  with  butter  at  this  time.  Keep  thi 
well   turned    to  the  h 

!must  be  kept  moist 
from  the  least  scorchiii| 
eling  or  blistering.  Bm 
the  top  of  the  gravy  so 
may  be  kept  well  1 
About  thirty  minutet 
taking  it  up  rub  over  it 
spoon  packed  solid  wid 
Baste  every  ten  minutes 
ing  with  flour  after  eai 
ing.  When  the  joints  | 
easily  the  cookmg  is  col 
If  the  heat  of  the  ovi 
great  as  the  turkey  ^ 
with  frequent  bastingsJ 
kept  steady  and  firm.  J 
pound  turkey  will  c^ 
right  in  two  hours,  \ 
oven  at  the  proper  texn 
twenty  minutes  to  thi 
should  be  allowed. 
done  the  turkey  sh< 
coated  with  a  crispy .j 
brown,  crumbling  crui 
will  break  off  in  shellsl 
carving.  If  the  breast  I 
with  bacon  or  pork  it 
be  necessary  to  baste  th 
so  frequently.  Carn^ 
tiny  fried  sausages,  fc 
balls  or  rolls  of  bacon. 

If  turkey  is  to  be  ser| 
it  should  be  glazed.  I 
one-half  ounce  of  ge] 
one  pint  of  water,  flj 
and  coloring  it  with  i 
spoonful  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  i 
turkey  be  perfectly  cold  before  applying  tli 
Allow  the  first  coating  to  dry  before  app3^ 
second.  The  glaze  must  be  applied  warm  withj 
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A  Wise  Mother 

she  learned  the  facts,  put  the  Coffee  Canister  in  a  far  corner 
:upboard  and  began  serving 

POSTUM 

whole  family.  The  change  brought  steady  nerves,  sound  sleep, 
>od  sturdy  health.  To  get  the  agreeable  flavour  and  sustaining 
ualities,  Postum  must  be  made  properly. 

herefore,  be  sure  and  boil  your  Postum  according  to  direc- 
)n  pkg. 

**THere*s  ,a  IVeason/* 

Get  the  little  book,  "  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


PosUim  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  CreeK,  MicK.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Furs  as  Gift-Tokens 

The  Way  to  a  Wise  Selection 

HOWEVER  familiar  with  Furs  in  the  wearing — 
Few  there  are  who  can  pick  out  the  Fur  which  is  flawless  and  finest. 
For  in  looks  the  imitation  when  new  closely  approximates  the  real. 
As  with  Diamonds,  none  but  an  expert  can  definitely  determine  the  false 
from  the  genuine. 

And  Furs  equally  genuine  vary  widely  in  quality — just  as  do  Diamonds. 
But  if  in  the  purchase  of  Furs,  for  yourself  or  for  giving,  you  are  gov- 
erned by  the  prestige  of  the  Fur  House  from  whom  you  buy — 
Then  you'll  have  positive  protection. 

There's  one  Fur  House  so  dependable  that  their  name  is   an  absolute 
guarantee — That's  the  Plymouth  Fur  Company. 

You  can  be  certain  that  every  Plymouth 
Fur  is  from  the  primest  of  pelts — pelts  that  are 
sleekest  and  glossiest,  thickest  and  plumpest. 
Thus  the  richness  and  lustre  of 
Plymouth  Furs  is  lasting — they  lose  neither 
their  brilliancy  nor  their  silky  softness. 
They  are  garments  rich  in  beauty  and 
refinement.  And  every  one  is  genuine  ancL 
highest  grade. 

Any  one  of  our  Style- Books  will  prove  an 

invaluable  guide  to  the  right  buying  of  Furs. 

Our  Book  of  General  Fur  Styles  dealing 

with  our  Fur  Garments  for  every  diflEerent 

wear,  for  Men,  for  Women  and  for  Children — priced  from  $25.00  to  $5 

Our   Special   Book   of    Fur-Styles  for    Women's 
Wear— 

And  our  Special  Book  of  Fur-Styles  for    Men's 
Wear- 
Each  handsomely  illustrated  with  Photogravures. 
Any  one  you  wish  will  be  mailed  you  (free)  to- 
gether with  Price  List. 

Write  today  for  the  Style-Book  you  prefer.     Ad- 
dress, 

Plymouth  Fur  Company 

Established  1882 
Dealers  in  High  Grade  Fdhs 

Minneapolis  ^^Ssu'^"s1ri'er"^'  Minnesota 

Including  the  Fur  Sections  of  "The  Plymouth," 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

REFERENCES:   Any  bank  in  Minneapolis. 


Afodtl  F 

Fur    Sets^Baa  mMd  M^ 
Wkit€  Fax,  S»ifi€  Fax,  it* 
The   £ea    is    tmaOe   ^  j' 
mauftt€din/^^gMral£^t£ 
is  made  o/tw&  s*ims.Mnmrmttdi 


Model  A 

Fttr  SeisSfoie  ami  Muff  made  in 
Saum  Marten,  Russutn  Sithle,  Htui- 
M9n  Bay  Safi/e.  Hi<Mdi,i Safiie,  North- 
tm  Mink,  British  Cotumhia  Mink. 
This  iiiustrattoH  giffs  an  txceitent 
€0nctptiitn  c/  the  manner  in  vHith 
these  fie  Its,  ii'orktd  in  Natural  Fff^ct 
are  aff>rcpriattly  ci>mhined  in  Fancy 
St&te  and  Cluster  Muff, 
Price  f>er  set $33S  f^  PSOO 


Auiomi 
fur 

tKMWtt  VMT 
wm^tsk 


are  «w 

Ur^  4 
mddrttt 
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Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offer  the  simplest,  safest,  most 

I  convenient  and  economical  of  all 
methods  of  carrying  funds  abroad,  be- 
cause they  are  practically  Universal 
Currency — good     as   gold    anywhere. 

Travelers  Cheques 

of  tlie 

kmerican  Express  Company 


f 

^ 


c 


tnericaif 
Expressj 


are  ideal  for  foreign  shopping,  for 
paying  hotel  bills  or  buymg  railway 
tickets.  They  are  cashed  at  face 
value  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  any 
hour,  thus  saving  time  and  delay. 
This  most  modem  form  of  car- 
rying funds  was  originated  in  1891 
by  the  American  Express  Company. 

f  u//  in^otxmWon  may  be  hdti  at  any  of  ihe 
Company's  Agencies,  or  by  addressing  Us 

TRAVLLLRS 
CHtQUI,  DLPARTMLNT 


V«S\ 


*^' 


NLW  YORK 
65  Broadway 

BOSTON 
4)  Fianklin  St. 


-^^33- 


±3^^MMIE 


CHICAGO 
72  Monroe 
MONTRr-AL 
202  St.  James  St. 
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When  the  Stomach  Faik 

in  its  important  duties,  milk  is  the  first 
thought,  as  an  easily  digestible,  nourish- 
ing food.  But  cow's  milk,  alone  and  un- 
modified, can  never  meet  the  demands  of 
the  body  more  than  temporarily.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  improve  its  digestibility 
and  supplement  its  nutritive  value. 

This  is  the  particular  function  of  Ben- 
ger  s  Food,  which  —  through  the  exercise 
of  its  active  digestive  properties  —  greatly 
increases  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  to 
which  it  is  added,  and,  at  the  same  time 
properly  supplies  the  additional  constitu- 
ents that  are  always  needed  to  make  a 
complete  well-balanced  food. 

Benger*s  Food  can  be  easily  digested 
when  other  foods  overtax  the  stomach, 
and  its  use  assures  vitality  and  strength 
when  other  forms  of  nourishment  prove 
useless  if  not  harmful 


Try 


FOOD 


for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 

Sample  Tin  sent  Free  on  request* 
Write  todajr. 

BENGER'S  FOOD,  Ltd. 

Dept  S    :    :    78  Hadson  Street 

New  York 

Lamont,  G>rlitt  flc  G>.,  Sole  Importen 


APOLLO 
PLAYER  PIAN 

makes  every  member  of 
the  family  a  musician. 

C9mmandttk$WM»Kg^oard.  Ths  Only  iS  Nl*  H 


I 


The  minute  you  have  an  Ap 
Player  Piano  in  your  home  i 
at  once  become  a  master  of  ' 
keyboard  —  and  this  without 
knowledge  of  mu 
sary  on  your  part. 


knowledge  of  music  being 


The  Apollo  is  the  latest  resdl 
persistent  effort  to  develop  die  p 
fection  of  the  player  principle, 
can  be  played  by  the  fingers  oni 
keyboard  in  the  ordinary  way 
or  it  may  be  played  by  meau 
the  perforated  roD. 
The  player  parts  are  so  ddicate  i 
so  sensitive  that  they  instantly 
spond  to  the  touch  —  expressing 
fullest  sympathy  the  sentiment 
the  perforaier. 

It  is  the  only  player  in  die  wc 
that  has  complete  control  of  I 
entire  keyboard  —  88  notes.  1 
ApoDo  also  plays  the  perfon^ 
rolls  of  any  other  player  —  65  noi 
The  transposing  mouthpiece 
tracker-board  is  a  feature  possess 
by  no  other  player  piano.  Witi 
you  can  transpose  to  any  key  < 
sired  to  suit  your  voice,  or  to  i 
company  an  instrument. 

his  the  one  Piano  which  is  oerti 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Y 
are  invited  to  test  the  ApoOo  Pla) 
Piano  yourself .  Write  for  Eteratu 


APOLLO  GOMPAlSr 

102-104  West  38th  Street,  New  York 


MBLVILLB  CLARKE  PIANO  COMPANY 
Chicoo.  111. 
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COFFEE      YEAR,     JULY      I,     1906.     TO      JULY      1.      1907,      THE 
STATES      IMPORTED      954.S5S.21I       POUNDS      OF      COFFEE 


le    least  potent  factor  in  encouraging  the  larger 

iption  of  coffee  in  this  country  is  the  famous 

ITE    HOUSE"    brand,  which  to-day,  from 

>eginnings  twenty  years  ago,  is  the  acknowledged 

best'Of-the-best  coffee 


has   it  been  possible  for  "  WHITE  HOUSE  "  COFFEE  to  grow  to  its 
nt    condition    of  being  the  Widest^Distributed  and  Largest^Seller  ' 
li     the   High'Grade    Package  Coffees?      The   answer   is    OBUiOUS ; 
toic  coffee  with  the  knowledge  which  cornea  from  fifty  years  of  intimate  ejcperience  in  catering 
lost  exacting  coffee-driuking  public  of  the  world,  right  here  —  in  and  around  Boston. 
dant  Money  resources  are  at  our  command. 
)umneB»  Organization  is  Up-to-date. 

ave  Local  Kepresent;jtivw*  in  Every  distrib-  . 
>int  Turhere  fine  cofFet^s  are  sold. 

i&ve  one  of  the  Latest  and  J^argest  coffee 
m  in  the  world,  where  *'  White  House " 
s  packed  under  perfect  sanitary'  conditions. 
fiave  miule  it  possible  for  anyone  to  buy 
e  House  '^  Coffee  in  Loa  Angeles,  Seattle, 
lo  Springs,  Tampa,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
]gix>ii,  and  Bangor,  as  well  an  iu  thousands 
sr  interveniuK  places,  as  easily  and  conven- 
s  in  Massachusetts. 

I    there  *8  "  White  House  "  Coffee 
-Saperb,  Unapproachable. 


11    >° 


;  United  States  of  America  —  the  greatest  Coffee-consuming  country  in  the  world 

18  of  pounds  of  "  White  House  "  coffee  are  sold  every  year,  and 
3spects  are  that  its  sales  will  double  in  volume  within  a  year 

!  House"  Coffee  is  sold  only  in  1,  2,  and  3-lb.  labelled  tins.  See 
e  label  of  the  can  you  buy  is  not  broken  —  then  you  '11  be  sure  of 
/  fAm^  —  exacdy  as  we  packed  it  in  our  splendid  up-to-date  factory 


U    KNOW     **WHITE    HOUSE"     COFFEE?     IF     NOT.     AND     YOU     HAVE 
ROUBLE     IN     FINDING     IT.     WRITE     US    AT     THE     NEAREST     POINT 

ELL -WRIGHT   CO.,  Principal  Coffee  Roasters,   Boston  or  Chicago 
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it 'a  thm  prid9  of  ail  hanqumt9—it  U  noihinm  bmt  winmg 

It' 9  hmalthfui  and  whoUaamm-a  draught  that' 9  "  divbm.  " 

if  you  only  onco  try  it  you  wilicravo  it  agaut. 

Far  thm  winm  of  pmrfmetion—it'a  Croat  WmUmm  Ckanwagtm* 

The  quality  of  fruit  and  soil  that  made  fame  for  French 
Champagnes  of  long  ago  has  been  attained  ia  the  vinejards  of  the 
makers  of 

Great  Western 

EfXtra  Dry 

Chaitipagne 

Great  Western  received  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
qu€iUty^the  only  American  wine  to  receive  that  honor  and  ackno^vledged 
equal  to  the  finest  French  wines. 

The  natural  soil  conditions,  combined  with  the  real  secrets  of  cham- 
pagne making,  secured  by  us  at  considerable  expense,  makes  possible 
this  superior  Champagne. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  duty,  Great  Western  costs  50%  less  than 
the  imported. 

In  Great  Western  yon  receive  off  wine  oolac. 

Tty  Great  Western — comparisons  prove  its  worth. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,   Sole  Makers,   RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  fine  Wines  and  served  at 
Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Cafes. 


/^ 


DENTACURA 


TootH 
Paste 

^^  ^  cleans  and  pre- 

^  serves  the  teeth. 

Mothers  should  realize  the 
importance  of  preserving 
intact  the  primary  set  of 
teeth  until  the  secondary 
or  permanent  set  is  ready 
^  to  tike  its  pLice.     Let  us 

send  you  our  booklet  on  **  Taking  Care  o! 
the  Teeth  ••  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion in  concise  form.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste. 
25c.  a  tube.    Avoid  substitutes. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY, 

6  ALLINGST.,NEWARK,N.J.,U.S.A. 


IMPORTAN" 
NOTICE  T' 
SUBSCRIBE 

when  a  change  of  add| 
is  desired  for  The  ^tla 
Monthly^  both  the  new 
the  old  address  should 
given.  The  notice  shou 
be  received  at  4  Park  S  tre 
Boston,  not  later  than  t 
2  oth  of  the  month  in  ord 
to  afFect  the  mailing  of  d 
following  issue.  i 
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F  PUZZLED 

what  to  do  with  books 
purchased  by  the  set,  re- 
member that  the  Slubc^V^rntelcc  "  Elastic  "  Book-case  System  is 
by  far  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

Slol^t^VSrtitettc  Book-case  sections  are  not  only  made  in  sizes  to  take 
any  set  of  books  published,  but  they  are  also  made  in  lengths  to  fit  most 
any  available  space  in  the  room. 

There  are  three  distinct  styles  and  eight  different  finishes  of  quartered  oak 
and  mahogany,  dull  and  polish — so  you  can  suit  your  taste  as  well  as  fit  the 
space.     They  are  carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1 ,500  authorized  agents,  but 
where  not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 

Prices  uniform  everywhere.     Write  for  catalogue  V-107 


CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES: 

^NEW  YORK,  380-382  Broadway.  Cor.  White. 
CHICAGO.  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 

BOSTON.  91-93  Federal  Street. 


[JL 


Send  lor  our  illuslraled  catalogue  showing  many  patterns  of  unusual  artistic  meril 


«k 


1847 


ilimpwi  on  spoons,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  rpprcscnts  quality  proven  Ky  lilr-Iong  sprvicf — '^StiPer  Tlate  that  Wear$,  " 
SoU  by  all  leading  dealers.  This  is  the  brand  of  silver  plate  that  has  bern  illustrated  in  this  magazine  throuflhoul  the  year. 
Aikfor  CaUlogue*'M.4."     MEIUDEN  BKITANMA  CO.,  Mcrlden,  Conn.  iLnternational  SUvt;r  Co.,  Successor). 


Yot&r  dentist  Has  already  told  yot&  to  tise  me. 

r  la  •TaltowBwx— for  yoar  protection.   Oor?edhandle  and  faoe  to  fit  the  month.   Brletlesln 
'  saae  ketweea  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold        _^^^^0 


im«nJar  tofte-dcMa  1 


it.    This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
k  eonfr-the  only  onee  who 
*  like  our  brush. 


Adults' 3<c.  Youths' ssc 
Children's  ssc:    By  mall  at  at  dealers. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Tooth  Trutha.'* 
FLOBENCnE  MFCk  OO.,  178  PIm  Bt^  FlM«Me,  Maaa. 
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ON 

THE 

BOARD 

WALK 


CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC    CITY.  N.   J. 

Is  a  new  Fireproof  building  of  the  best  type. 
THE  LEEDS  COMPANY  solicits  your  pat  rooagc 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Rates 


>a$^e>$c<]$^e$>o»^E&€c^3?^^Soo^&|oc$^^D:^^te^a 


OHN    GILPIN 

By  WILLIAM  COWPER 

New  Edition  of  Covvper's  famous 
poem  of  JOHN  GILPIN'S 
RIDEy  printed  and  bound  in  the 
fafhion  of  the  old  primers  and 
iiluftrated  on  each  page  with  an 
original  and  curious  woodcut,  the 
work  of  ROBERT  SE^FER. 

Mr.  Seaver's  work  is  in  every  instance 
alive  with  humorous  vigor^  and  be  has 
caught  the  Cowpcr  spirit  ihroughout 
lo  an  astonishing  degree." 

Tranjcrifty  Boston. 
75  cents 


The 

SEAVER  BOOKS 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPAXY 

4   Pakk   S  I  kfi;t,  BdMON 


FAITHLE! 
NELLY  GR 

By  THOMAS  ad 

This  Classic  tad  paeksi 
the  fortunes  d  ft 
haps  the  malt  6m 
buiDorooi  po<Bi«  i 

Mr.  Seaver*i  hif 

heighten  die  faMi 
punniag  rciici,  i 
a  ho&bjl     ' 
hJH  to  unafe. 

75« 


Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith 


The  story  of  this  country's  first  romance  toldai 
of  beautiful  colored  drawings  by 

E.  Boyd  Smith 

the  author  of  the  story  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  oo  «s^ 
same  lines  as  this  successful  volume.  The  «cctf 
historically  correct,  artistically  beautiful,  aiMl 
interesting. 

Lar^e  oblcng^  $^-SOt  ^^-    Postage  exir*. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFI.IK  &  COU?^ 


mmiaask 
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ja^hy  Wool 

For  Underwear  ? 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  is  made  of  wool  because  wool  is  the 
1^  natural  body  covering,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any 
aHregetable  fibre.     It  does  not  absorb  odor  as  linen  does,  nor  chill 
%|KHe  skin  after  perspiring,  and  it  retains  the  electricity  of  the  body. 

*       WRIGHT  S  UNDERWEAR 

^1  however,  is  woven  on  an  entirely  different  plan  from  any  other  underwear, 

and  it  is  this  that  gives  it  its  great  superiority.     Instead  of  a  tightly  woven 

fabric  almost  impervious  to  air  and  perspiration  we  have  in  Wright's  Heahh 

Underwear  the  Fleece  of  Comfort  and  Health ;  a  fleecy  lining  made  up  of 

myriads  of  tiny  woolen  loops  woven   into   the  foundation  nibric.     This 

fleece  by  holding  air  in  its  meshes  permits  the  skin  to  breathe  freely  and 

by  its  porous  absorbent  nature  carries  off  the  perspiration  easily  and 

naturally.      Wright*!  Health  Under<w€ar  costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary 

kinds.    At  dealers, 

"Dressing  for  Health,"  a  book  of  valuable 
information  about  underwear,  sent  free. 

WRIRNrS  HEALTH  UHDERWEAR  CO 


)  LONGFELLOW'S 
I  SONNETS 

I  KDITED  BY 

FERRIS  GREENSLET 

NGPBi.ix>w*s  sonnets  have  lone  been  recog* 
I  xd  as  being  in  both  evenness  ofworkmftnshrp 
1  luetic  spirit  the  finest  body  of  sonnets  in  Amer- 
n  literature,  and  within  the  last  few  years  many 
.dcrs  have  written  to  the  poet's  publishers  sug- 
ninp  that  an  edition  should  be  made  of  them, 
le  time  has  now  been  thought  ripe  for  such  a 
blication,  and  the  sonneu  have  been  collected. 

.  -All  of  Longfellow's  sonnets,  seventy-seven  in 
^mber,  are  included  — the  Personal  Sonnets, 
«%  Sonnets  inspired  by  Natural  Beauty,  and  those 
...aling  with  the  Life  of  Letters. 

'They  are,  as  arranged,  a  singulariy  complete 
^^clation  of  Longfellow's  nature  as  well  as  the 

obodiment  of  his  poetic  art  at  its  ripest. 
Lovers  of  true  poetry  will  find  it  a  most  delight. 

1  htUe  book ;  and  a  more  appropriate  gift  for 

>okish  friends  could   not  readily  be  imagined, 

T  soecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  typo- 

^jrapbv  and  format.  Small  i6jii«,  7$  cents  postpaid. 

\Al$»  A  limittd    Humb»r  •/  ffU$  •/  tht  jirst 

dithn   with    unemt  edgtt.     F»r  furthtr  dttalU, 

ddrtti  tht  fublishtrt.] 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
V  PAtK  Strut  85  Fifth  Avi. 

BorroN  Niw  York 


''Christmas  Comes 
But  Once  a  Year  ** 

Evans' 

Ale 

IS  ALWAYS  HERE. 

A  Good  Oirlstinas  Present 

for  friend  or  family*    Drin|(s 

l^ood   KealtK    as  -well 

as  |(ood  cKeer. 

The  rood  old-fashioned  way  of  wtohlns  good  and 
doing  good.  Confer*  lasting  pleasure  and  benefits. 

Order  a  barrel  containing  10  dozen  bottles  from 
nearest  dealer^  or  write  direct  to 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,        Established  1786. 

Brewery  and  Bottling  Works,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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ITHE  EXACT  PRINTING  POINT 


C  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  writing  on  the  Fox  Visible  Typeviit 
always  in  sight,  the  line  indicator  not  only  shows  the  writing  line,  but  it  lii 
the  exact  printing  point,  so  that  the  Fox  Visible  is  just  what  we  claiiD— 

A  PERFECT  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 

It  shows  all  the  writing.  It  shows  the  writif^  line. 

It  shows  the  exact  printing  point. 

Every  feature  that  will  facilitate  rapid  work  (as  far  as  seeing  is  coocaMi) 

thus   provided   for. 

A  CARD  HOLDING  ATTACHMENT  AS  WELL 

<L  In  addition  to  showinK  the  writing  line  and  the  printing  point  the  line  iitdicator  Mr««tiifl 
holding  attachment,  and  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever,  holds  firmly  in  poaCkicMifcviB' 
any  number  of  cards  or  thicknesses  of  paper,  holding  them  so  firmly  that  (he  txtnait  ^m 
edge  of  the  card  can  be  written  on,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  purchajvog  an  qtriiii<|*W 

OTHER  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  AREi 
Interchtingeable  Carriages  Wide  Adjustable  Typebar  T««colifl 

Tabulator  (with  every  machine)  Automatic  Ribbon  Reverse  Vmlxtk 

The  Key  Tension  on  the  Fox  is  2H  ounces.     The  CaTna%e  Tenj^ion  I  M  pouads-HPnwJS^I 
less  than  on  any  other  Typewriter. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Improving  the  typewritten  work  in  your 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  It  at  less  expense — Write  us    " 
today.  ' 

We  will  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  FOX— AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 
Complete  Catalog  on  Request. 

Fox  Typewriter  Company^ 

Executive  Office  and  Factory 
223  Front  St.         -        Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  all  Cities 
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ken!  It's  the  DOUBLE  STRENGTH  of 
ISDORP'S  which  saves  (%)  your  cocoa,  and 
*s   no  better  cocoa  made.     Will   you  prove  it? 


Trial  can,  making  15  cups,  for  10  cenU. 

Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Co.,  Importers, 

DEPT.  2.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  COCOA 

inth8 
Yellow  Wrapper. 


ZI^YMir    Select  Parties.   Best  Tours. 

'  A  Ai^Ei    Experienced    Leaders.      Reasonable 


PE 


Cost.    First  Glass. 

American  Travel  Club,  Wilmington,  Del. 


RIP  ABROAD 

is  what  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  celebrate 
th  Anniversary  of  its  founding,  offers  in  its 

ITIC  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL 

omprised  of  the  following  six  volumes 


)  OLD  HOME 

E  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND 

JHLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE 

iTIUAN  DAYS 

UAN  JOURNEYS 

THE  LEVANT 


By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

By  Henry  James 

By  John  Hay 

By  William  Dean  Howells 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner 


i  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  photographs,  to  the  num- 
add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  2579  pages 
icsc  volumes  are  printed  at  the  Riverside  Press  and 
indsome  dark-red  and  gold  binding  with  gilt  top. 

/e  offer,  totether  with  the  Atlantic  for  1908  and 
intic  Cslcndsr,  for  $1.00  inclosed  with  order  and 
)er  month  for  eleven  months.   Carriage  charges 

TOTAL  COST  $12.00 

Stnd  Postal /or /hU  details 

ITON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Egypt,  the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Southern  Italy,  etc.  Leave  during  February 
and  March.    $645  to  $1230. 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Crossing  the  Andes.  A  new  and  fascinating 
field  for  tourist  travel.  Select  party  leaves 
early  in  February. 

JAPAN  m  CHINA 

Visiting  Japan  in  Cherry  Blossom  Season. 
Parties  leave  Pacific  Coast  February  11,  25. 
For  Japan  only,  March  10,  24, 1908. 

MEDITERRANEAN 
TOURS 


Short  Tours  to  Italy,  the 

Riviera,  Spain,  Sicily,  etc., 

leave  duiing  January,  Feb- 

Ma    • 


ruary  and  March. 
Limited  Parties.    Travel  de  Luxe. 
Write  for  Programme  desired. 
60  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  Europe,  1908 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  and  1 40  Offices  Abroad. 

Cook*s  Travellers*  Checks  are  Good  All  Over 
the  World. 
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Books  about  Old  Friends 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  MEMORIES 
&  REMINISCENCES 

By  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY 

**  Mr.  Conway's  perceptions  are  so  keen  and  his  literary  handling  at  once  so  graphic  and  so  wdl 
trained  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book." —  The  Nation  (New  York).  With  portraits  and 
facsimile  letters.  In  two  volumes,  8vo,  I6.00,  net.  Postpaid,  ^.43. 

Part  of  a  Man's  life 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 

"Colonel  Higginson  writes  out  of  full  knowledge  and  with  the  expert  pen  of  an  eye  witness,  and 
he  gives  us  constant  and  intimate  glimpses  of  many  celebrated  men." — Boston  Transcript,  Illus- 
trated. Large  crown  8vo,  $2.50,  net.   Postpaid,  $2.68. 

Cliarles  Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Brettmann) 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL 

The  biography  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  American  men  of  letters,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
author  of  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,  the  greatest  authority  after  George  Borrow  on  G3rpsies  and 
Romany  life  and  folk-lore.  Illustrated.  In  two  volumes.  Large  crown  8vo,  ^5.00,  net.  Postage 
28  cents. 

My  PUgrlmage  to  flie  Wise  Men  of  flie  East 

By  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY 

An  account  of  interesting  conversation  with  prominent  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  Parsees,  Moslems, 
and  other  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  Ceylon  and  India.  With  many  illustrations.  8vo,  $3.00^ 
net.  Postage  extra. 

WHliam  Wetmore  Story  and  His  Friends       -- 

By  HENRY  JAMES 

**  Mr.  James's  book  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  You  have  never  read  a  biography  like  it  in 
your  life,  and  will  never  read  another,  unless  Mr.  James  is  again  inspired."  —  Chicago  Tribune, 
With  photogravure  portraits.  In  two  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  $5.00,  net.    Postpaid,  $5.18. 

My  Onm  Story 

By  JOHN  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

"Excellent  material  handled  in  a  masterly  fashion.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  a  good 
one,  and  his  simplicity  and  art  have  enabled  him  to  tell  it  extremely  well**  — John  Whitk  Ck ad- 
wick,  in  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review.  Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo,  $2.50,  mt.  Postpaid,  $2.68. 

Tiie  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist 

By  WILLIAM  J.  STILLMAN 

"  It  abounds  with  intimate  knowledge  of  men  who  hold  the  world's  eye  and  ear,  even  though  long 
passed  away,  and  discloses  a  sunny  nature,  wholly  uncorrupted  by  commercial  considerations  and 
the  evils  of  modem  life." — The  Interior  (Chicago).  With  photogravure  portraits.  In  two  volumes. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  ^.00,  postpaid. 

Reminiscences,  1819-1899 

By  JUUA  WARD  HOWE 

''  Among  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  autobiography  of  American  origin  ...  of  exceptional 
interest  to  American  readers.  Altogether  the  volume  is  full  of  good  things,  and  it  is  entertaining  m 
every  page."  —  New  York  Tribune,  With  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo> 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Frederic  Dan  Huntington 

By  ARRIA  S.  HUNTINGTON 

The  biography  of  a  strong,  original,  religious  man,  of  wide  influence.  With  portraits.  Crown  8vo^ 
$2.00  net.    Postage  extra. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York 
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duction  of  special  machinery,  with  other  greatly  improved  facilities  in 
>lant,  has  so  lessened  the  cost  of  manufacture,  that  we  can  now  sell  a 


Rider      Hot  Air 


or 


Ericsson     Pump 

at  a  price  much  lower  than  ever  before  offered.  See 
November  magazines  for  old  and  new  price  lists, 
showing  in  some  cases  a  reduction  of  2596t  ^^  ^Pply 
to  our  nearest  store,  asking  for  catalogue  ••  B  I.** 

All  genuine  pumps  bear  this  company's  name 
plate.  Over  40,(X)0  are  now  in  use.  Everywhere  they 
are  conceded  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  economical 
water  supply  obtainable.     Beware  of  imitations. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO^ 


it..  New  York.  239  and  241  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

St.,  Chi^~go.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


234  Craig  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


er  MoUer's 
d  Liver  Oil 


i  be  purchased 

e  following 

reasons: 


pare  oil.  bq  pure  that  It  Is  post- 
free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
Children  take  it  without  persna- 
It  dlifests  readily,  does  not  clintf 
palate*  and  never  "repeats.** 
made  and  bottled  by  Peter  MoUer  at  his 
:tory  at  the  Norway  fisheries— no  adulter- 
ossible. 

•Id  Ib  bulk.    Too  know  70a  jiet  the  gentilne  whan 
»oeif«  th«  flat  oral  botUe  Dearing  the  name  of 

ffelin   &    Co.,  New  York.  Sole  AtfeaU 


1867 


1907 


40  Years 


Test 


ELECTRO 
Silicon 

Is  Uneqoalled  lor 

Oeanlng  and  Polteliing 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  addrew  for  a  FKBB  SAMFLJB,  or  16e.la 
■tampa  for  a  fnll  box. 

Elcctro-SllieoB  Soap  haa  equal  merlta. 
Ths  Bubctro  Sxuoom  Co.,  80  Cliff  8L,  New  Totlb 
-  •■  acU  It. 

Google 
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Are  you  going  Abroad  ? 

First  read  ''  MISS  PRITGHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP/'  for 

"  Be  it  known  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  guide  books  for  European 
travel  that  ever  saw  the  light  of  day." 

New  York  Vogue. 

It  is  based  on  an  itinerary  of  Europe  carefully  worked    out 
from  actual  and  exceptionally  pleasant  experience. 

Have  you  been  Abroad  ? 

••MISS  PRITGHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP'*  is 

"  A  book  which  should  be  read  by  everybody 
who  has  been  abroad,  and  by  all  who  have  not 
yet  crossed  the  *  big  pond.' "  —  Boston  Times. 

"  No  story  or  book  of  travel  ever  left  the  reader 
more  thoroughly  entertained." 

Chicago  Advance. 

Do  you  like  a  Good  Story  ? 

••  MISS  PRITGHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP  *'  is 

"  A  quaint  conceit,  delicately  carried  out.  The 
book  is  bright  and  lively,  and  ought  to  be  a  sure 
antidote  for  the  blues." — Boston  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  a  delightful  one,  and  is 
artfully  worked  out."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 

It  combines  travel  and  romance,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  even 
if  you  cannot  go  abroad.     It  is  written  by 

CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM 

Author  of  "  The  Opened  Shutters,"  "  The  Right  Princess,"  "  Dr.  Latimer,"  etc. 
6th  Edition.    At  all  bookstores.    $1.50. 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 
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The  Buffalo  Lithia 
Springs  Water 

Been  Before  the  Public  for  Thirty-three 

Years. 

he  Experience  of  the  Following  Physicians  It  Has  a 
nronounced  Valne  in  the  'Treatment  of 

iglit's  Disease 

and 

dbuminuria  of 
Pregnancy. 


Alfred  L.  Loomis,  J.  Marion  Sims,  Samuel  O. 
L.  Potter,  John  V.  Shoemaker,  Graeme  M. 
Hammond.  Wm.  H.  Drummond,  I.  N.  Love, 
G.  Halstea  Boyland,  Cyrus  Edson,  J.  Allison 
Hodges,  George  W.  Miltenberger,  J.  Page 
Massie  and  Geo.  Ben  Johnston. 

Roberts  Bartholow,  Jas.  E.  Cook,  Hunter 
McGuire,  John  T.  Metcalf,  Frank  Woodbury, 
Alex.  B.  Mott,  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  Nathan 
S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Jas.  L.  Cabell,  P.  B.  Barringer, 
A.  F.  A.  King,  T.  Griswold  Comstock,  Jos. 
Holt  and  Giuseppe  LapponL 
Medical  Testlmonjr  Upon  Request  to  the 

Proprietor,  Buffalo  Litiiia  Springs,  Virginia* 

For  Sale  by  the  General  Dro^  and  Mineral  Water  Trade* 
Hotel  at  Spring  Opens  Jane  15th. 


c  Acid  Troubles 

and 

nflammation  of 
the  Bladder 


(KHtablished  187l>.) 

Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

>ping-Cough,    Croup, 
nchitis,    Coughs, 
iphtheria,  Catarrh. 

ience  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 

►r  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 

1  praise.    Restful  nights  are  assured  at 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
As  t  tun  a  ties. 

Al-r.   I>Kl'««ISTS. 

Sfnd  Pasta/  for  Dticriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Tliroat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  I  Oc. 
in  stamps. 

The  Vapo-Crcsolene  Co. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 

Leemlng-MUec  Bldg,.  tfontre&l, 
CuuuU. 


MEr^ENS 

Borated  Ji^  Tal  c  u  m 

TOILET!^  POWDER 


As  a  Champion 

protector  of  the  sicin  jnrl  complrxion  of  particular  men  and 
wotiun,  flrvt  coiiu-s 

MENKEN'S  BOKATED  TALCUM  TOILET  POWDER 

a  safe  and  pure  hrAlini:.tnil  prtiictiivc  powJcr,  the  merits  ui  uhtch 
have  been  rctoifnizril  adcI  commended  by  the   i)ieilit.^l  prwfL-siiioQ 
fur  manv  years.    Winter  winds  have  no  ill  elTects  where  MeniK'U'H 
is  ujied  daily,  aher  «hav1nir  and  after  batbluir*    la  the  ourM-rv 
It  is  IndispenMhle.    For  your  protection -put   up  in  llon-r4*flll- 
nbre  boxes -the  "  box  tbftt  loi.'*    If  MEN>EN*« 
( f  IS  tin  the  cover  it's  ir<*nuliie  and  a  JTUar- 
Jliitce  of  |>urUy.      Guaranteed    under    the 
1  ood  and    Druifs  Act,  June  30th.  1906.     Serial 
No.  \SM.     Sold   everywhere,  or  by  mall  .iSc 
8Ani|>lf>  Fri*«*. 
0£RUAKD  MKKISCN  CO. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
Try  MEN.NEN'S  Vtotet  ( Borated)  TaJcum 

Toilet  Powder.  ^_ 

I;  has  the  sccot  of  fre»li-tut  Panna  Violet*.     ^^ 
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PEARS'  SOAP 


**  XHIS  is  the  genuine  •PEARJP*  as  sold  for  more  than  100  yean p 
have  sold  it  all  my  life,  and  know  how  good  it  is.  It  is  entirely  pure  ^  -" 
no  ivater  mixed  with  it,  it  is  ALL  SOAP  and  lasts  longer  than  an\  dr 
is  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as  the  BEST. 

''  1  could  sell  you  an  imitation  at  half  the  money  and  maRe  more  profj^ 
on  it  toOt  but  I  should  be  only  sivindlinc(  you  if  1  did/' 

All  RiffbU  Secured.  ^^. 

Pears'T^lnnual  for  1907  with  23  iUaatnttiona  and  four  buva  PreMntefcion  Plates.   The  beet  AnBaal  pabXUbtd  -  wittirt  "^  ^* 
However,  jadge  for  Tourself .    Affents :  The  Intemattonal  News  Compenx. 
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